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SuBCOMMrrTEE  OP  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

House  op  Representatives, 

Saturday  t  August  iO,  1921. 

,      STATE  DEPARTMENT, 

)TATBKBNT  OF  MR.  HBNBY  P.  FLBTCHBB,  TJNDBRSEORBTABY  OF 

STATE. 

POR  conference  on  limitation  op  armament. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fletcher,  we  find  that  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
request  for  $200,000  to  be  used  by  the  State  Department  during  the  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armament.  We  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  tell  us  how  the 
efitimate  of  $200,000  is  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  of  wluch  you  have  a  copy.  You  will  see  that  at  the  top  the 
secretariat  gen^^  of  the  conference:  Including  secretary  general,  several  assistant 
^^retaries,  etc.,  $31,810.  The  estimate  is  basM  on  the  duration  of  the  conference 
tor  two  months.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  2  you  will  see  a  detailed  statement  as  to 
bow  this  estimate  is  made  up. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  secretary  general  at  $1,000  a  month, 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  executive  secretary  at  $500  a  month? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir.  The  assistant  secretaries  are  one  for  each  delegation, 
proWdod  there  are  five.    This  is  merely  a  tentative  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  assistants  should  get  $400  a  month  for  that 
work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  they  probably  should.  We  can  not  pick  them  up  on  the 
street.  They  will  have  to  come  here  and  live  in  Washington  two  months  and  find  a 
hotel.  Wherever  I  can  save  a  dollar  I  intend  to  do  it.  I  tried  to  make  this  estimate 
90  that  I  would  have  sufficient  funds  to  run  the  conference.  I  have  not  estimated 
very  much  for  printing,  for  none  of  us  can  tell  how  much  that  will  cost.  I  think  I  will 
have  to  come  before  the  committee  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  paid  when  it  is  rendered. 
I  think  that  shoidd  be  very  frankly  understood.  I  am  going  to  spend  the  money  with 
the  utmost  economy,  because  we  all  know  that  is  what  is  expected. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  make  a  comprehensive  statement  of  just  what  you 
expect  to  do,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  Government,  as  the  host,  will  be  expected  to  provide  the 
'oaference  with  its  personnel;  that  is,  the  secretcuy  general,  the  assistant  secretaries, 
and  all  of  the  ofiicers,  stenographers,  translators,  interpreters,  and  in  some  cases 
l^oUege  professors,  who  will  be  able,  when  a  man  makes  a  speech  in  French,  to  translate 
it  immediately  into  English,  so  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  conference  can  under- 
stand it,  typewriters,  telephones,  and  offices.  We  hope  to  use  temporary  buildings 
wherever  we  can  use  the  Government  buildings  with  as  little  cost  as  possible.  We 
hope  to  use  the  Pan-American  Building,  which  will  not  cost  any  rent  at  all,  for  the  main 
meetings,  and  to  get  the  temporary  buildings  nearby  for  the  offices  not  only  of  the 
wcretanat  general  of  the  conference,  but  for  our  own  American  delegates  also. . 
The  Chairman.  They  will  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  They  will  not  cost  anything.  The  Navy  says  it  will  cost  a  little 
hit  to  move  out  the  men  thejr  have  there.  If  we  use  the  Navy  Building  it  will  be 
much  better.  I  went  over  this  item  carefully  with  the  President  and  Mr.  Dawes  at 
^he  White  House  before  sending  it  to  Mr.  Dawes  and  it  received  their  approval .  That 
u  not  necessarily  binding  upon  you  gentlemen,  but  I  want  to  show  you  the  care  with 
vhich  the  estimate  has  been  prepared. 
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As  to  the  American  delegation,  we  have  to  provide  them  with  expert  assistants 
which  we  have  not  in  the  State  Department,  because  we  are  not  sufficiently  staffed. 
We  have  got  to  get  men  identified  with  the  Far  East,  particularly  because  of  the 
discussions  of  Far  Eastern  questions  which  will  take  place  in  connection  with  limita- 
tion of  armament.  The  technical  data  of  armament  I  suppose  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Army  and  Naivy ;  with  that  we  will  .have  ver^^  litUe  to  do  in.  the  Brat  instance.  As  to 
the  Far  East,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  which  Ikae  to  be  done  so  that  ouv  del^ation 
will  be  in  position  to  have  the  data  they  can  refer  to.  In  other  words,  as  to  this  expert 
work,  I  can  not  at  this  time  tell  youllow  hiuch  it  will  cost.  I  have  also  estimatea  for 
statisticians,  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  from  the  War  or  Navy  Departments. 
That  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for  them,  the  War  and  Na\7^  Departments 
may  say  that  they  have  not  enough  to  assist  us.  I  have  allowed  $71,930  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Americ'kn  delegation. 

Then  we  come  to  stationery,  telephones  and  travel.  Official  travel  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  sending  an  assistant' over  to  meet  them  at  the  New  York  pier  or  arrange  to 
Wve  t^enk  met  m  Saj%  Francisco,  a«e  tlkem  thiou^  the  customs  and  welcome  them. 
I  had  first  thought  that  Congress  mi^ht  wish  to  bring  the  visiting  delegations  in  private 
cars.  We  found  that  was  not  practicable  and  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
That  has  been  eliminated  entirely.  We  have  for  stenographic  reports  and  printing 
and  binding,  $10,000.  I  put  that  in  mostly  for  printing,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
it  i9  going  to  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  pfoceedings  will  all  be  printed?" 

Mr.  Fletchbr.  Yes,  sir;  in  two  laimiages,  printed  in  French  and  English,  which 
means  just  a  double  printing  bill.  That  was  done  in  the  International  Electrical' 
.CoKkmunicatioBS  Commence  which  was  held  here  last  year.  The  European  dele- 
gates, aside  from  the  British,  prefer  it  that  way. 

Special  agents  mean  protection  and  looking  after  their  safety,  etc. 

The  information  service  is  just  to  see  if  necessary  that  a  publicity  bureau  is  e0tab> 
lifihed  so  that  the  public  may  know  at  all  times  what  is  going  on. 

The  automobile  service  has  been  put  at  $2,000,  because  we  hope  to  be  able  to  use 
the  Army  and  Navy  automobiles,  or  the  Government  automobiles.  That  $2,000  is 
mostly  for  gasolene  or  repairs  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  know  that  thttt  is 
going  to  be  sufficient,  but  it  shows  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  gone  into  this  thiiK;. 

As  to  entertainment  in  Washington  1  have  estimated  for  one  banquet,  400  people, 
ladies  invited,  to  cost  $4,500;  one  luncheon,  200  people,  $1,500;  one  luncheon,  400 
people,  ladies  invited,  $2,500;  two  receptions,  which  of  course,  we  want  naturally  to 
have,  a  congressional  reception  and  that  sort  of  thing,  $6,000',  the  printing  of  the 
invitations,  flowers,  music,  haulijig,  light,  etc.  That  runs  up  to  $20,000.  1  do  not 
think  that  is  a  very  extraordinary  item  for  the  entertainment  of  a  conference  of  this 
character. 

Then  1  estimate  an  emergency  and  contingency  fund  of  $50,000.  That  makes  a 
total  of  $197,240.  1  put  in  round  numbers  $200,000  so  that  we  would  be  on  the  safe 
side.  I  should  like  to  have  \t  fully  understood,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  do  not  propoee 
to  spend  the  money  for  the  particular  items,  it  was  only  to  arrive  at  some  estimate 
of  what  it  might  cost  us.  The  figures  for  Paris  conference  were  Very  high:  it  coet  the 
Army  alone  about  $500,000  a  month,  I'm  told. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  provide  quarters  for  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Flbtcher.  No,  sir;  they  come  here 

The  Chairman.  And  pay  all  their  own  railroad  transportation? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  taken  up  this  matter  with  the  hotels?  I  undenstand 
that  some  nations  will  bring  a  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  the  delegations  will  run  from  150  to  200  with  their  experts. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  hotel  and  apartment-house  people  in  this  city  may  charge 
Very  high  prices  and  cause  a  bad  impression  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  have  already  taken  that  up  with  the  head  of  the  real  estate  board 
and  made  that  plain  to  them.  They  say  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  and 
that  they  will  take  it  up  with  their  members. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anything  been  done  toward  taking  up  that  matter  with  the 
hotel  people? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  endeavor  to  provide  quarters? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  assumed  that  responsibility.  If  we  can  assist 
them  in  securing  houses  or  hotel  accommodations  or  what  not,  then  the  staff  of  the 
department  will  look  out  for  that  and  will  go  with  them,  and  if  there  is  an  attempt 
to  charge  exhorbitant  prices,  we  will  use  our  good  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Their  own  embassies,  I  presume,  will  look  after  their  accommo- 
dations? 


Fb.-  '^HjkiKJLW.  le  there  any  iteiii  it  th*-  pranocim:  oi  iM^rBpaiwr  |»ul»lifin*' 

H*    Fi^iTTTHES.  Nothiiifr  more  thai:  tii*- $1<|.4«H<>      J  df' iinfi  ^sbimt  hmv  you  ^rontieiimii 

i  -iclir-tlier  that  ie  a  pra^ver  daope  ter  lii^n  imaab-  bsve  mmsp  narnimen  whereby 

ft  T— -hoie  aiBy  W  inURiBea. 

f'.^"  ■^SLATKXAX    Tour  viLoif^  idea  l^  tiwi  w^^  -fliMiiilii  bavt-  mmrhimffry  )»y  wiuch 

^  <  3.T:  ^.    ttw  poblicm*  in  th«*  tarai^.  fw<oa" 

K'     Fi_frrrHER.  If  m  ■  wi  r  ix.  snnapF>  thai    tw      W«-  have  aliofwiwi  v«t\  litt^ 

It  !  TbiTik  we  "an  dc»  it.     I  hc/pt^  tbst  -w^  wil.  t)*'aiii«'  t-«  ifiok  ah.*»r  tii*'  i<iw*ifni  f  tflie- 

•'.•.**Tit^'w1i«v*«Wi^hefpiTi*iiif>'WJBy      ^  ti:iv<^atraad"'t»K<>utliAi  uT'wntj  thf  yarwup 

iv^  ^^f^rnnttaawi  and  the  I*rcB  <*Aitl  •  ofi  ¥.  a<ituiirtxHi  •«'  that  wv*  ran  mafce  th<Me  men 

f4  'bAT  they  are  al«»  an  rmp(irtain  iiart  n-  th^  frnD^^rManf.. 

lU^  <  *HJkiie«AS*.  A  p«at  (i«a!  wii)  it«>T*euc  vn  niw  iii\'iBat>ty  nor  auimde  if*  flhnwn 

Mr.  pLfTT-HER.  Exactly.    I  df>  no-r  piofww  t«>  hs^^v^  ain*  ^mspafBKnda  in  Dthfir  rMMtt- 
rie*      1  tlnak  that  ahraw  hap  u  had  **ff*Hn  hut  oivyty  m  '^ane  oi  nepBmity  t/^  pet  out 

K^aT^ment  of  the  attitude  of  Anienca  on  a  pani'^uiar  (luefnioL  i:  it  uv«  oauanir  KCnoxi 
r  att*mr-tii^  attention  in  the  fmhfar -  mvm. 

Th^  i^HAfCMAK.  I  think  it  mifdit  1«e  wrU  xci  put  thv  ^ttatnana  m  the Tiw^ofd. 

Mr    FtrrrHirK.  ^'-ertainly 
Th*»  .^aBtement  TeiewMl  tf»  ?ty  the  rJiatmaxi  tollnwp 

M  H'imHW  budget /or  the  rtmferenn  Wi  fiu  linnia^iftTi  of  arfuamnJ  ant.  //«  Fer  Emt  fffr 

U'f  mrmihr'  pe^twl 

1,  S« -retariat  genexftl  of  the  foidermife,  iurludiiicr  «*»'Tt*tan'  pffn«ral,  hip 

sevenl  amiftting  secretaries?,  ofii'*-  inr'*^  TTiT«*'7>r*»terR.  tiaiwlaton'.  and 
mesBPUgeni S31.*^10 

2.  American  delegaidon.  Ameiican  '•ou5er#«f*  ad'^iHo^-  n**l«»cat.«R,  iipfTetari«n, 

?teixograph<erB.  Btatistidaiu:.  rlerif'a]  f'^jr^e   tranfdaifirh.  mterprfn-er.  and 


<  1 .  TW^ 


i,  Mi^'ellaneaiifi,  iucludiag  statioiifr^'    pxmpb*^..  e'^uiinnPTit  for  i^erTftariaT 

eeneral  and  also  Anieri'tafii  d*Menu*inii    tf^l'^p^'mp-.  t^'l«»CTap'h..   ralji^^f. 

^tenographif.  niimeqgia|ih  and  pL.rrtf)fiiat  semf^pf.  ii|rht,  labor,  and 
ImTfliT^p 41    JWW 

4.  Spe'ial  BffenXe,  protectioT:  of  A-iw^Thop  o**l**-Eai'**p VK  f»f»0 

'•    Information  nen-ife,  staff  and  nuuuVJuaLU'^'f lfi.«OW» 

t>   Automribile  aervice.  nii8feIlan«40Uf> 2,  <^H» 

7.  Ent^Ttaunment  in  VadiinptoL.  err^n-'l: nr  'n'*>rTT7f.  it 'jthIib'  -pPT^f^d  dnri'^c 

vhi*"h  c'onferenf'e  may  b*-  11  BeWi'L.  in'Ou*^.::*;!  ''>ti"  lanr*-  banoii**t.  two 

luncheons,  two  ^e'•*'.;>u^u^.  mi«'*^luiu'"^»u«- ^Ki^^ 

^    Emergency  and    oontinff*»n*^y  f  uiid !*♦  ^^ 

197.  S40 

Mr.  Btskb.  Voq  nai  BOBfeeUdnr  «bout  |4(K>  a  month.    Was  that  for  the  menibfrs? 

Mr.  Fletthjek.  No;  for  the  rvm  wiio  ^Nwne  do»im  t/»  asnt^t  ««  «yTejarief>.  A  a^n 
ha«  lA  be  aWe  to  speak  Frenf*  and  l»e  faniiliar  with  work  of  this  chaiartw.  Ho 
nm^  be  a  man  ivfio  hap  aperaaJ  qualihrationp.  It  will  only  )>e  two  months  and 
you  can  not  ^et  men  to  puH  up  Ptak«»  for  leap  ttmij  a  litt.ie  more  iha«  thfy  at  jwepent 
receive. 

The  f'HAnoiAS?.  y«i  have  to  pay  the  Represeniativep  of  the  President  no!  in 
official  life? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  have  eptimat<ed  ff»r  that  under  the  item  of  ex|>eiip«?.  I  diii  not 
jcnow  what  we  woidd  4fo.     i  just  put  it  in  tiiat  way. 

Mr.  Btwks.  That  wmpthe  point  of  my  inquiry,  the  <*omniis?iom*rp  in  off  rial  life? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  TTiey  will  receive  no  salar\-,  1  pu]>|H»9e 

Mr.  Btrns.  The  aecretariep  and  employee?  wh«>  are  now  employe*!  by  th^e  <>ov- 
(TTonent.  it  is  not  expected  to  pay  them  any  salaries  or  any  additional  salariop  for 
eeriices  rendered? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No.  ^eir.  I  have  onlv  allowed  for  the  pecretaries  of  our  oonfenH^? 
1250  a  month.    That  is,  if  Mr.  Lodpe  was  thei^.  his  pecretar>-  will  jr<M  ^2M)  a  month. 

The  Chairmak.  He  would  not  be  able  to  use  his  ow  n  pet^retary? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  He  might. 

Mr.  Btrks-  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  paying  the  exponsc^s  oi  the  tx^nunij!- 
fdoners  here  in  Washington? 


J 
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Mr.  Harris.  As  you  will  undeistand,  this  is  busineee  of  the  United  Stated  couita, 
and  it  depends  largely  upon  the  processes  issued  by  the  courts  and  the  number  of 
deputies  necessary.  We  hold  it  down  to  the  minimum .  At  the  time  of  making  these 
estimates,  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  definitely  what  the  business  of  the  courts 
would  be,  and  this  is  what  we  will  require  in  the  way  of  an  additional  appropriation 
to  keep  up  that  end  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  would  like  to  make  one  illustration  of  the  matter  that  Mr.  Harris 
speaks  of,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  comparatively:  Ordinarily  the 
expenses  under  this  appropriation  in  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  for  instance, 
are  about  $18,000  a  year,  but  they  were  $23,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  alone, 
and  for  the  whole  of  this  year  they  will  be  between  $45,000  and  $50,000.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  strike  of  railroad  employees  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  became  involved,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  marshal  to  appoint 
from  50  to  100  special  deputies  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  act? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Not  in  this  case;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  was  because  the  railroad  company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  court's  orders  had  to  be  enforced.  That  required  the  appointment  of  the 
additional  special  deputies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  your  ascertained  deficiency  in  this  item  is  $67,060? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  the  amount  of  the  ascertained  deficiency,  would 
not  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  tequisitions  coming  in.  There  are  requisi- 
tions that  are  not  yet  in,  and  we  will  want,  in  order  to  close  up  the  business,  $5,000 
additional,  and  that  amount  for  that  purpose  is  not  much.  We  will  require  that 
amount  in  order  to  close  up  the  business  and  xoake  prompt  payments.  We  have  a 
great  many  complaints  from  parties  because  bills  are  not  promptly  paid. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  probably  have  to  come  back  for  more? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  bills  will  be  coming  in  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  next  six  months. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Of  course,  the  normal  expenses  will  come  in  every  month? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  where  you  have  expense  for  storage,  or  for  destroying  some  sort 
of  property,  those  bills  mig^t  not  reach  you  for  some  little  time? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  this  due  to  an  incroase  in  the  number  of  permanent 
appoinjtments  to  deputy  morahalships  in  the  offices  of  any  marshals  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Of  course,  the  enormous  increase  of  court  business  has  necessitated 
the  employment  of  additional  deputies  to  care  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  temporary  appointees  or  permanent  appointees? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Some  of  them  are  temporary  and  some  are  permanently  appointed. 
The  number  of  deputies  at  the  opening  of  the  year  for  which  this  appropriation  was 
made  was  731  and  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  760. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-nine  additional  ones  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  Sometimes  the  appointments  are  temporary  and  sometimes  they  are 
permanent. 

for  salaries  and  expenses  of  united  states  district  attorn£:y8  and  their 

reouiar  assistants. 

The  ('h airman.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries  of  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  expenses  of  United  States  •district  attorneys  and  their  rej?ular  assistants.  The 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  $860,000  and  Vou  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $29,000.     How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That,  like  most  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  court  funds,  is  incident  to 
the  increase  of  the  court  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  way  of  controlling  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Krnnard.  Part  of  it  is  in  a  measure  under  our  control,  and  a  part  of  it  is  not. 
The  expenses  for  travel  and  subsistence  which  are  paid  out  of  this  fund  are  specifically 
provider!  for  at  rates  fixed  by  law. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HB.  BTJSH  L.  HOLULNB,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL;  MB.  CHABI4ES  E.  STEWABT,  CHIEF  GLEBK  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT;  MB.  JOHN  D.  HABBIS,  CHIEF  DIVI- 
SION OF  ACCOUNTS;  MB.  EDWABD  M.  KENNABD,  ADMINISTBA- 
TIVE  ACCOUNTANT;  AND  MB.  S.  KEY,  ASSISTANT  SUPEBIN- 
TENDBNT  OF  PBISONS. 

CONTENQENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  items  in  this  bill  inserted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  submitted  in  House  Document  No.  104,  which  we  would  like 
veiy  much  to  have  somebody  explain.  Unfortunately  the  document  did  not  come 
to  tnis  committee  in  time  to  have  the  explanation  made  before  the  items  were  inserted 
in  the  bill. 

The  first  item  is  "Contingent  expenses." 

Mr.  Holland.  Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  behalf,  that  I  have  not  got 
my  seat  warm  in  the  department  and  this  is  absolutely  new  to  me.  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  you.  I  am  over  here  to  get  information  rather  to 
impart  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  man  who  will  inform  us? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  think  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Harris.  "For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  telegraph,"  etc;  that  is 
the  miscellaneous  item  of  the  department.  Those  are  ascertained  claims  for  1918, 
25  cents,  and  for  1919,  $5.91.  Both  of  these  items  would  have  been  paid  had  there 
been  funds  available — had  the  amounts  not  been  turned  back  to  the  Treasury  when 
they  came  in.     I  do  not  presume  that  you  want  the  bills  themselves? 

llie  Chairman.  No,  sir;  just  explain  the  items. 

Mr.  Harris.  "Detention  and  prosecution  of  crime,"  is  the  same  wav.  Those  are 
ascertained  claims,  for  1918,  $564,  and  for  1919, 1728. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  reason  you  did  not  pay  them  is  that  the  money  was  returned  to 
the  Treasury?  » 

Mr.  Harris.  Both  of  the  bills  reached  the  department  after  the  money  had  been 
returned ;  that  is,  the  bills  had  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Holland.  After  what  period  of  time  do  those  funds  return  automatically  to  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  Harris.  After  three  years.    We  are  disbursing  now  for  1920,  1921,  and  1922. 

"Books  for  judicial  officers"  ie  the  same,  for  1918,  $9,  and  for  1919,  $3. 

The  next  item,  "Payment  of  costs  taxed  against  the  United  States;"  that  is  an 
item  for  costs  that  the  department  owes  other  than  the  appropriation  for  the  business 
of  the  courts,  and  we  are  unable  to  pay  that  tmder  the  law  except  by  action  of  Congress. 
That  amounts,  in  e£fect,  to  a  judgment  against  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  rendered  judgment  against  the  United  States  for  the 
costs? 

Mr.  Harris.  For  $116.30.    Those  items  come  in  regularly. 

united    states    courts — FOR    SALARIES,    PEES,    AND    EXPENSES    OP    UNITED    STATES 

MARSHALS   AND   THEIR  DEPUTIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "United  States  courts." 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kennard,  you  had  better  take  this. 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  deficiencv  is  practically  ascertained  definitely.  We  have  to 
pay  bills  now  in  the  hands  of  tJnited  States  marshals  for  settlement  amounting  to 
approximately  $67,000,  and  at  least  $5,000  additional  will  be  needed  for  bills  which 
have  not  been  presented. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  appropriations  for  this  service  amounting  to  $2,201,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  total  appropriation  so  far  amounts  to  $2,201,000.  The  defi- 
ciency, of  course,  is  very  small  compared  vrjth  the  total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  $67,000  is  ascertained  to  be  due  and  the  money  is  not  available? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes.  A  great  many  bills  come  in  from  time  to  time  after  the  close 
of  the  year.  We  pay  from  this  fun<l  bills  for  the  storage  of  seized  goods — whisky, 
automobiles,  etc. — and  for  the  upkeep  of  this  property;  also  for  the  expense  of  destroy- 
ing it  when  it  is  ordered  destroyed  by  order  of  the  court.  The  bills  are  not  always 
promptly  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose? 
Is  there  no  way  to  control  it? 
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Mr.  Harris.  As  you  will  underotand,  this  i8  biisinesB  of  the  United  Stated  couite, 
and  it  depends  largely  upon  the  processes  issued  by  the  couits  and  the  number  of 
deputies  necessary .  We  hold  it  down  to  the  nunimum .  At  the  time  of  making  these 
estimates,  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  definitely  what  the  business  of  the  courts 
Would  be,  and  this  is  what  we  will  require  in  the  way  of  an  additional  appropriation 
to  keep  up  that  end  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  would  like  to  make  one  illustration  of  the  matter  that  Mr.  Harris 
speaks  of,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  comparatively:  Ordinarily  the 
expenses  under  this  appropriation  in  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  for  instance, 
are  about  flg.OGO  a  year,  but  they  were  $23,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  alone, 
and  for  the  whole  of  this  year  they  will  be  between  $45,000  and  $50,000.  This  is  due 
to  the  tact  that  there  was  a  general  strike  of  railroad  employees  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  became  involved,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  marshal  to  appoint 
from  50  to  100  special  deputies  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  the  ei^orcement  of  the  prohibition  act? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Not  in  this  case;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  was  because  the  railroad  company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  court's  orders  had  to  be  enforced.  That  required  the  appointment  of  the 
additional  special  deputies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  your  ascertained  deficiency  in  this  it^n  is  $67,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  the  amount  of  the  ascertained  deficiency,  would 
not  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  Requisitions  coming  in.  There  are  requifd- 
tions  that  are  not  yet  in,  and  we  will  want,  in  order  to  close  up  the  buainees,  $5,000 
additional,  and  that  amount  for  that  purpose  is  not  much.  We  will  r^iure  that 
amount  in  order  to  close  up  the  business  and  make  prompt  payments.  We  have  a 
great  many  complaints  from  parties  because  bills  are  not  promptly  paid. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Vou  would  probably  have  to  come  back  for  more? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  bills  will  be  coming  in  for  the  next 
iTwo  or  three  months? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  next  six  months. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Of  course,  the  normal  expenses  will  come  in  every  month? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  where  you  have  expense  for  storage,  or  for  destroying  some  sort 
of  property,  those  bills  mi^t  not  reach  you  for  some  little  time? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  true. 

The  ('hairman.  Is  any  part  of  this  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  permanent 
appoiixtments  to  deputy  marshalahips  in  the  offices  of  any  marshals  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Of  course,  the  enormous  increase  of  court  business  has  necessitated 
the  employment  of  additional  deputies  to  c^are  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  temporary  appointees  or  permanent  appointees? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Some  of  them  are  temporary  an<l  some  are  permanently  appointed. 
The  number  of  deputies  at.  the  opening  of  the  year  for  which  this  appropriation  was 
made  was  731  and  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  760. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-nine  additional  ones  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Harris.  Sometimes  the  appointments  are  temporary  and  sometimes  they  are 
permanent. 

FOR    salaries    and    EXPENSES    OF   UNITED    STATES    DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS   AND   THEIR 

SEOUIAR  ASSISTANTS. 

The  (-HA  I  KM  AN.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries  of  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  expenses  of  United  States- district  attorneys  and  their  r^ilar  assistants.  The 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  S860,000  and  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $29,000.     How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That,  like  most  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  court  funds,  is  incident  to 
the  increase  of  the  court  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  way  of  controlling  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Piirt  of  it  is  in  a  measure  under  our  control,  and  a  part  of  it  is  not. 
The  expenses  for  travel  and  subsistence  which  are  paid  out  of  this  fund  are  specifically 
provided  for  at  rates  fixed  by  law. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  amount  muM.  depend  upon  the  amount  of  travel  don  ^? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Ye3,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  court  orders? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yea,  sir;  at  times.  In  1920,  we  .-pent  about  $85,000  for  travel  and 
subsistence,  and  there  will  be  required  at  least  $100,000  for  this  year.  Of  ourse,  we 
have  had  to  appoint  a  few  additional  clerks  to  the  di*tri^t  attorneys,  bef^ause  the  cases 
to  be  taken  care  of  were  rolling  in  by  the  hundreds.  We  had  271  clerks  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  and  we  have  300  now,  a  few  of  which  are  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  made  necessary  by  the  increased  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  clearly  so. 

Mr.  Kblley.  Are  prohibition  activities  responsible  for  this? 

Mr.  Kennaro.  Very  largely.  We  will  probably  have  about  35,000  or  40,000  cases 
instituted  this  year  under  that  act  alone. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  addition  to  the  cases  that  would  ordinarily  be  before 
the  courts? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  a  gener^  way,  what  does  this  language  "expenses  of  United  States 
district  attorneys  and  their  regular  assistants  "  mean? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  means  traveling  expenses,  telephone  expenses,  and  telegraph  ex- 
penses.   Those  are  the  three  main  items.    The  other  expenses  afe  small. 

Mr.  Harris.  Something  is  required  for  emergency  stationery  once  in  a  while,  but 
that  does  not  amount  to  much.  Of  course,  we  have  this  new  automobile  act,  and 
that  brings  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  Then  we  have  Shipping  Board  or  admiralty 
cm^es. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  admiralty  cases  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  in  lai^e  part.  In  some  places  where  the  business  is  extremely 
congeeted,  where  we  have  no  admiralty  experts,  we  employ  special  assistants  to  handle 
the  cases,  but  the  laige  proportion  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorneys. 

The  (Chairman.  The  general  counsel  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  here  a  few  days 
ago,  said  he  stated  that  in  most  admiralty  cases  pending  no  definite  provision  had 
heen  made,  as  I  understood  him,  for  the  defense  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  them  right  along.  We  are  paying  them  right  along  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

increase  in  number  of  cases.  , 

Mr.  KsNNARD.  I  wish  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  number  of  criminal  cases,  or 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  must  conduct  the  prosecution,  which  were  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  was  approximately  eight  times  the 
number  pending  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  admiralty  cases  are  in  New  York,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  New  York  and  also  in  Norfolk.  There  are  quite  a  numljer  in 
Mobile  and  New  Orleand  and  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  these  admiralty  cases  handled  mostly  by  Shipping'  Board 
attorneys? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir.  They  handle  those  cases  that  directly  affect  the  l>oard  or  the 
board's  policy,  but  in  the  cases  growing  out  of  actual  collisions,  resulting  in  claims  for 
dami^^es,  the  rule  is  different,  and  those  cases  are  laregly  handled  by  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  In  admiralty  cases  where  damage  occurs  to  ships,  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  a  position  to  get  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  time 
of  the  accidents? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  the  idea  of  having  these  cases  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  liecause  usually  the  United  States  district  attorneys  are  located  at  the  ports 
where  the  accidents  occur.  They  immediately  take  the  testimony  and  secure  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  and  have  a  survey  made  of  the  vessels  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as 
(o  ascertain  the  damage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  whether,  or  not,  in  all  such  cases  the 
testimony  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  whether,  or  not,  that  testimony 
is  available  for  use  in  the  trial  of  the  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  all  of  the  cases  we  do  not  know  what  has  been  done.  In  our  division 
we  handle  the  corrie6()ondence  relatii^  to  such  matters,  and  we  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  have  authority  to  c^onfirm  the  employment  of  experts  at  reasonablie 
figures  for  making  those  surveys.  There  might  be  some  that  never  reach  us,  and  that 
we  do  not  know  a))out,  but  so  far  as  we  now  the  testimony  is  taken  at  the  time  ot  the 
accident. 
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ADMIRALTY   CASES  GROWING   OUT  OF  SHIPPING    BOARD   OPERATION^. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  admiralty  cases  you  have  growing  out  of 
Shipping  Board  operations? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  not  those  figures  now,  but  when  we  get  this  year's  report  w© 
will  have  that  information  and  can  make  a  reasonably  close  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  stated  that  there  were  about  1,700. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  was  stated  by  the  Shipping  Board  that  there  were  1,700  such  cases, 
in  round  numbers,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Department  of  Justice  cared  for 
all  of  those  cases  or  for  only  a  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  reports  are  not  all  yet  made,  but  as  soon  as  the  reports  are  in  we 
can  give  you  the  exact  figiu*e8  or  a  reasonable  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  It  might  not  be  in  time  for  this  record , 
but  if  the  committee  has  no  objection  to  it  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  make  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  admiralty  cases  that  are  pending,  stating  as  nearly  as  you  can  the 
action  that  was  taken  at  the  time  the  accidents  occurred  and  the  condition  of  those 
cases. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  whether  or  not  the  Government's  side  is  being  properly 
defended  now  by  your  department. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  whether  this  work  is  being  done  by  counsel  of  the  Shipping^ 
Board  or  by  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  being  done  in  part  by  the  depart- 
ment and  in  part  by  the  Shipping  Board,  but  just  what  the  line  ot  the  division  of  the 
work  is  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  interested  myself  in  trying  to 
find  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  this:  Our  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  most  admiralty  cases  no  evidence  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  that  there  is  consequently  no  record  upon  which  to  try  the  case.  I  may,  perhaps, 
overstate  that  a  little,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  in  that  statement.  For  mat 
reason  we  are  anxious  to  find  out  as  well  as  we  can  just  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  will  prepare  a  statement  covering  that,  and  if  we  are  not  able  to 
secure  the  information  in  time  for  insertion  in  this  record  we  will  hand  it  to  you  later. 
;  The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  for  this  record  if  you  can  prepare  it 
in  time. 

Note. — This  information  could  not  be  procured  in  time  to  include  same  in  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Those  admiralty  cases  grow  out  of  Shipping  Board  operations,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  they  grow  out  of  Shipping  Board  operations,  why  do  you  handle 
a  part  of  them  and  they  a  part  of  them? 

Mr.  Harris.  If  you  will  take,  for  instance,  that  special  case  in  New  York,  involv- 
ing the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  thev  are  more  familiar  with  that  than  the  attor- 
neys of  the  Department  of  Justice  could  be.  They  are  better  advised  about  that 
case.  They  would  be  better  ad\d8ed  about  litigation  that  grows  out  of  their  busi- 
ness and  business  policy.  That  is  the  <?lass  of  cases  that  they  would  naturally  handle, 
because  they  largely  involve  the  policies  of  the  Shipping  Board,  those  being  matters 
with  which  their  counsel  is  familiar.  However,  other  cases,  where  damage  results 
from  collisions,  under  the  general  statute  are  handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  under  the  statute  which  provides  that  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  furnish  counsel  to  the  other  departments  whenever  needed.  That 
is  an  old  law.  Just  what  is  the  organization  of  the  Shipping  Board,  particularly  with 
respect  to  counsel,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  a  result  there  must  be  considerable  duplication  in  the  gathering 
of  testimony,  and  that  land  of  thing,  as  well  as  more  or  less  confusion. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  duplication.  My  understanding,  from 
the  very  limited  investigation  that  I  have  made,  indicates  that  the  Government  is 
not  in  as  good  a  position  to  investigate  those  admiralty  cases  as  the  claimants  are. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Government  is  the  defendant  in  nearly  all  those  cases? 

Mr.  Hollanp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  a  certain  bodv  of  investigators,  and  they  might  very  well 
clean  up  all  of  those  cases  instead  of  picldng  out  ca.<<es  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Harris,  Expert  ser\aces  are  required  in  making  the  examinations,  because  of 
the  technical  knowledge  that  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  the  damage  to  the  ves- 
sels. We  do  not  have  that  class  of  experts  regularly  employed,  ))ut  we  have  admiralty 
counsel,  who  are  experts,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  The  actual  surveys  are 
made  by  experts. 
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The  Chaikman.  We  inserted  a  provision  in  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the 
Shipping  Board  to  this  eft'ect: 

'"Provided  fur U^r,  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  any  attorney,  regular  or  special,  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  or  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  unless  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States." 

Kow.  that  provision,  of  course,  was  intended  to  limit  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  attorneys  in  the  trial  of  those  cases  by  the  Shipping  Board.  That  pro 
vision  would  involve,  I  should  assume,  a  consideraole  amount  of  conference  between 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Attorney  General's  office  in  the  adjustment  of  those  cases 
on  trial,  ana  we  would  like  to  get  as  much  information  about  wjiat  is  being  done  on 
that  as  we  can,  in  coimection  with  the  statement  you  are  about  to  supply. 

Mr.  Harris.  To  show  you  that  we  are  not  paying  exorbitant  sums  to  any  of  them, 
I  will  say  that  we  have  one  man  at  San  Francisco  who  gets  $300  per  month.  He  sub- 
mits a  report  monthly  of  what  he  has  done,  and  the  reports  show  that  he  is  rendering 
service  evw^'  day  of  the  month.  He  is  a  man  who  is  pretty  well  up  in  admiralty  law; 
and  I  think  that  instance  shows  that  we  are  not  paying  exorbitant  sums  to  counsel. 

The  Chairhan.  The  main  thing  we  are  to  see  to  is  that  the  defenses  are  properly 
conducted;  but  we  are,  of  course,  also  concerned  about  not  having  a  lot  of  money 
spent  that  should  not  be  spent. 

NUMBER  OP  CASES  ON   DOCKETS  OF  UNFTED  STATES  COURTS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Wliat  is  the  total  number  of  cases  on  the  dockets  in  all  of  the  United 
States  courts. 

Mr.  Reknard.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  there  were 
pending  about  140,000  cases.  This  figure  includes  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  suits 
between  private  litigants. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  The  defense  of  the  Government's  interests  in  all  of  those  cases  rests 
upon  the  district  attorneys  and  their  assistants? 

3kfr.  Reknard.  There  is  no  defense  by  the  Government  in  private  cases,  of  course, 
but  approximately  70,000  of  these  cases  are  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  the 
defendant  or  complainant.  There  are  about  70,000  criminal  cases  pending,  and  in  all 
there  are  about  85,000  cases  in  which  the  Government  is  interested. 

Mr.  Slekp.  How  does  that  record  compare  with  the  record  of  cases  in  1912. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  niunber  of  criminal  cases  pending  is  about  eight  times  the  num- 
ber pending  in  1912. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  does  your  force  that  is  employed  in  handling  those  cases  compare 
with  the  force  that  was  employed  in  1912? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  could  give  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
for  those  two  years. 

XoTE.^-Total  expenditures  of  department  and  courts,  fiscal  year  1912,  $10,169.- 
572.91;  total  like  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1921,  approximately,  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Slehp.  You  have  no  greater  number  of  district  attorneys  now  than  you  had 
then? 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  We  have  practically  the  same  number  of  district  attorneys,  but,  of 
oouTse  we  have  a  greater  force  of  regular  assistants  and  clerks. 

Mr.  Slehp.  How  much  more  money  are  you  spending  now  than  in  1912? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  not  the  figures  showing  the  expenditiu-es  in  1912,  but  I  can 
insert  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SiAMP.  The  expenditures  now  are  not  eight  times  as  much  as  they  were  then? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  not  anywhere  near  eight  times  as  much;  less  than  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  not  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  you  not  cutting  off  a  lot  of  assistants  at  the  present 
time  that  you  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  that  this  appropriation  here  refers  to? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir:  those  are  special  attorneys,  and  the  special  attorneys  come 
under  another  head.  They  are  employed  only  in  special  cases,  and  a  large  number 
were  employed  last  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  you  have  reduced  the  number  of  special 
assistants  since  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Harris.  Based  upon  the  amount  then  expended  for  special  attorneys,  whose  serv- 
ices were  terminated  and  deducting  therefrom  the  cost  of  attorneys  since  appointed,  I 
think  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  a  i eduction  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  attorneys  does  that  dispense  with? 

Mr.  Harris.  1  can  not  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  Si/EHP.  Has  that  additional  work  been  thrown  back  on  the  offices  of  the  district 
attorneys  and  assistants? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  the  district  attorneys  must  handle  as  mucli  of  that  work  a3 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  handle:  but  there  are  some  special  cases  of  ^^reat  importasoe 
in  which  the  Attorney  General  deems  it  expedient  to  employ  special  counsel. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  the  dockets  as  clear,  relatively  speakinp;,  as  they  were  in  1912? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellsy.  You  are  further  behind  now? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  they  behind? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  estimate  there  are  about  140,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  would  vary  ver>'  materially  in  each  district. 

i^Ir.  Harris.  One  district  might  clean  up  its  business  more  rapidly  than  another, 
and  the  congestion  in  one  district  may  be  greater  than  it  is  in  anotner.*  Therefore,  we 
"have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  the  general  average  is,  or  whether  they  are  two 
years,  three  years,  or  five  years  behind.  We  know  that  there  is  a  very  lai|?e  increase 
m  the  number  of  cases,  but  how  long  it  will  take  to  try  that  additional  number  of  cases 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Some  of  the  cases  are  of  a  trivial  nature  and  will  require 
a  short  time  to  try,  while  others  may  req uire  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  the  polic>'  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have  this  business 
handled  by  the  regular  United  States  district  attorneys  and  their  a88iBt.ants.  rather 
than  to  employ  large  numbers  of  special  counsel? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  the  polic\\ 

Mr.  Slemp.  Expecting  those  district  attorneys  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  and  of  the  courts— 
And  properly  so — to  try  the  criminal  cases  fipst,  and  dispose  of  them,  and  especially  the 
jail  cases.  With  respect  to  those  civil  cases  in  which  the  Government  is  interested,  I 
was  wondering  whether  or  not  you  are  trying  many  of  those  cases  now,  or  what  the 
percentage  of  trials  is  with  reference  to  those  cases. 

Mf.  Harris.  The  percentage  of  cases  disposed  of  is  about  the  same,  although  the 
number  of  cases  is  greater.  The  percentage  would  remain  about  the  same.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term  the  criminal  docket  is  taken  up  first,  and  then  they  take  up 
the  civil  cases.  For  instance,  there  is  a  number  of  ci^'il  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interested  as  a  party,  and  those  cases  are  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Does  that  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  grow  out  of  war  cUims? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  a  part  of  it  does.  We  estimate  that  there  are  something  like 
eight  or  nine  million  dollars  in  claims  against  the  Government.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  are  claims  on  account  of  patent  infringements,  involving  airplanes,  radio  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  together  with  a  lot  of  revenue  t^aes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  estimate  that  $29,000  is  the  amount  of  the  deficiency' 
in  this  item? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  overdrafts  and  requisitions  for  monev  to  settle  bills  already 
rendered  amount  to  $21,000,  or  they  did  a  few  days  ago.  they  are  still  coming  in 
slowly,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  least  .?8,000  or  $10,000  more  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy 'would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  in  estimating  for  deficiencies  to 
estimate  the  ascertained  amount  and  not  estimate  any  anticipated  amount? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  because  we  get  so  many  complaints,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  able  to  pay  the  bills  as  they  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  a  deficiency  until  you  knew  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  expenses  are  incurred  all  over  the  United  States,  even  in- 
cluding the  outlying  possessions,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  get  all  of  the  liabilities  together 
promptly. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  that  the  obligations  which  enter  into  this  amount 
have  been  incurred,  although  you  have  not  ascertained  the  exact  amount? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  base  that  upon  experience  of  former  years? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  salaries  of  CLERKS  OK  TNITED  ST.ATES  COURTS,  THEIR  DEPrTIBS  AND  AM8IHTAKTB. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries  of  clerks  of  the  United  State's  district 
courts,  their  deputies  and  assistants,  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  of  conducting  their  respective  offices,  etc.,  $66,000.  Tell  us  how  that  esti- 
mate is  arrived  at. 
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Mr.  Rennard.  We  know  there  ia  a  deficiency  of  $59,000- 


The  Chairman  (interposiBi;).  You  aze  asking  ior  $66,000. 

Mr.  Kjbnna&d.  Yea,  sir;  mirb  are  sBking  far  $€(S,00d.  It  will  talce  $50,000  to  clear 
OYerdrafts  mad  leqiiifiitions  aheady  preaented . 

The  Chairman.  You  received  an  appvopriation  for  tfadapuvpow  cA  $990,000. 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  Thera  wiU  be  iBOKel)iUaeubinitted. 

The  GHAiRiftAN^  Tell  us  how  these  additional  expenses  under  this  apptopviation 
luure  beam  incurred. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  was  incident  to  the  great  rush  of  business.  The  derka  and  their 
aanoCantfl.'  were  unable  to  handle  the  work.  On  June  30,  1920,  we  had  498  deputies 
and  clerical  assistants,  whereas,  on  June  30, 1921,  we  had  560. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  employment  of  the  additional  number  due  to  the  increased 
volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Rennard.  Yes,  sir;  wholly  so.  . 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  putting  people  on  the  pay  roll  or 
to  give  somebody  a  job? 
.   Mr.  Harbjs*  No,  sir;  w©  have  had  an  increase  d  50  per  cent 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  part  of  this  amount  is  due  to  increased  sailaneB^ 
ilany? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Very  little.  The  average  salary  at  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  yeair 
was  SLhou-t  $1,232  and  the  average  salary  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $1 ,350. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  compensation  of  this  class  of  enapfoyees? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Attornev  General. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  authorized  to  do  that  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  made  in  lump-^um  form? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  that  caused  the  increased  compensation  to  be  granted 
within  the  last  vear? 

Mr.  Harrisw  In  some  ol  those  districts  the  elerks  complained  to  us  very  earnestly 
that  they  were  unable  to  empli»y  aseiBtantB  for  the  money  allowed.  For  instance, 
taloe  the  situatioa  at  Sfareveport,  La.,  whwe  we  used  to  employ  people  for  $1,200 
and  $1,400,  and  now  we  have  to  pay  them  $1,600  and  $1,800,  because  it  is  not  <tifficult 
for  them  to  get  jobs  at  the  oil  wells,  or  in  connection  with  the  oil  development  down 
there,  at  much  larger  salaries  than  that. 

llie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  oil  development  in  Lotdsiana  has  brought 
abo«t  an  increase  in  the  compensation  that  must  be- paid  by  the  Government  to  these 
people? 

Mr.  Harais.  That  is  largelv  so  in  that  particular  jurisdiction.  I  mention  that  as  an 
iUustrationc^  the  situation.  \Ve  have  had  our  field  men  check  the  statements  closely  * 
to  aacertaan  whether  they  were  true,  and  we  find  from  those  investigations  that  clerks 
are  leaving  after  a  service  of  five  or  six  years.  For  instance,  they  secure  employ** 
ment  in  the  ofllces  of  attorneys  at  $200  or  more  a  year  more  than  we  are  paying. 
Of  course,  we  find  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  put  in  a  new  man  than  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  the  old  man,  because  an  experienced  man  is  able  to  do  from  50 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent  more  work  than  a  new  man.  who  does  not  understand  the 
work,  can  do.  As  you  know,  the  work  of  a  deputy  clerk  and  assistant  is  quite  intri- 
cate.    It  is  something  that  they  can  only  acquire  by  experience. 

'Oie  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  why  you  were  paying  increased  compensation, 
when  the  tendency  is  toward  lower  compensation. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  because  of  statements  that  we  have  had  verified  by  our  field 
men  that  they  can  not  hold  their  assistants  fo^  that  pay.  Many  times  we  do  not 
permit  them  to  pay  the  men  anything  beyond  what  we  are  allowing,  but  in  other 
cases  We  have  to  allow  some  increase.  We  have  to  allow  increases  in  some  cases 
where  we  find  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  impress  this  thought  upon  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  that  the  tendency  throughout  the  United  States  is  toward  the  lowering  rather 
than  the  increasing  of  expenses.  At  any  rate  that  is  what  Congress  spumes.  Of 
course  that  involves  not  adding  anything  to  the  compensation  of  those  who  are  already 
in  the  service. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  not  done  that,  or  it  was  not  done  voluntarily.  It  was  only 
dene  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  services  of  some  par- 
ticular person.  These  requests  are  not  always  granted  by  any  means.  For  instance, 
tbe  other  day  there  was  an  application  for  a  clerk  who  haid  been  in  the  service  22 
years.  Letters  came  in  from  the  judge  and  other  officials  insisting  upon  an  increase. 
They  said  that  the  man  would  quit  the  service  if  his  pay  were  not  increased,  and  we 
had  to  say  to  them  "  he  will  have  to  quit,  because  we  have  not  the  money  with  which 
to  grant  the  increase." 
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Tlie  Chairman.*  Did  he  quit? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  know.    We  have  not  been  advised  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  judicious  handling  of  this  matter,  by 
making  salary  increases  at  times  does  not  result  in  an  economy,  by  reason  of  stimu- 
lating and  expediting  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  we  would  do  in  a 
I>articular  case,  but  we  want  you  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  sure  that  you  have  a  case  that  justifies  an  increase  before  you  grant 
it.    That  is  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  wish  to  assure  the  committee  that  we  are  doing  just  that  thing* 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  is  the  total  amoimt? 

The  Chairman.  $1,051,000. 

AMOUNT  OF  FEES  COVERED  INTO  TREASURY. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  the  fees  that  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  We  have  not  completed  the  compilation  for  this  year,  but  there 
will  be  about  $750,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  the  putting  of  clerks  op  salary  has  cost  the  Government  $300,000 
or  $400,000  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Harris.  No;  nofc  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  when  they  were 
on  the  fee  system  the  Government  paid  the  necessary  portion  to  reach  their  maximum 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  offices. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  last  year  they  were  on  a  fee  basis  yott  appropriated  $327,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  places  it  on  a  basis  of  equality? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes.  If  >;ou  add  the  two  appropriations,  say,  $330,000  and  $750,000, 
that  makes  $1,080,000,  and  it  comes  very  close. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  it  has  cost  the  Government  something  to  put  them  on  a  salary  basis. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  the  bill  was  proposed  my  understanding  was  that  the  Government 
would  save  money  by  the  process  rather  than  lose  money. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
increased  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  have  increased  business  you  have  increased  fees. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  true.  But  under  the  law  or  under  a  regulation  we  charge  $1 
for  making  out  an  application  for  a  passport  and  we  estimate  that  it  takes  $1.50  or  $2 
of  a  man's  time  to  make  out  an  application  for  passport  and  issue  a  passport,  and  that 
is  new  business  which  did  not  obtain  previously,  and  it  is  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  The  question  is  whether,  if  you  had  continued  the  fee  system, 
*  instead  of  appropriating,  as  you  did  during  the  last  year  of  the  fee  system,  $327,000, 
you  would  not  be  appropriating  at  least  $400,000  for  the  share  of  the  United  States, 
and  maybe  more.  So  it  is  a  very  close  question  as  to  a  saving. 
.  Mr.  Byrns.  Wh&t  proportion  of  this  deficiency  of  $66,000  is  represented  by  an 
increase  of  salaries,  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Well,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  that  estimate.  Of  course,  the 
change  in  the  salary  roll,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  has  been  far  more 
than  $66,000.  The  salanes  were  only  about  $890,000  in  1920,  whereas  they  will  be 
$1030,000  or  $1,040,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  approximate  the  amount  of  this 
increase  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  we  can. 

Mr.  Holland.  Do  you  mean  as  to  individuals  or  the  increase  due  to  the  addition 
of  new  employees? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  refer  to  the  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  aggregate  increase. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  work  out,  but  an  average  of  $100 
on  500  clerks  would  be  $40,000  or  $50,000,  and  that  would  be  very  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  very  nearly  cover  your  deficiency? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Very  nearly;  yes. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  increase  under  this  over  what  it  was  under  the  fee  system  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  reason  of  the  maximum  compensation.  Prior  to  the  act 
of  1919  it  was  $3,500  from  the  fees  of  their  offices.  Congresss  authorized  that  the  clerks' 
salaries  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $3,000  and  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  When  the  circuit 
courts  were  abolished  it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  some  provision  made  to 
pay  the  clerk  of  a  district  court  more  for  doing  the  work  of  both  courts  than  he  received 
for  doing  the  work  of  only  one  court,  so  that  the  increase  from  $3,500  to  $5,000  is  a 
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part  of  the  additioiial  amount  paid  over  and  above  what  we  paid  prior  to  the  act 
of  1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  fixed  by  law;  that  is,  it  was  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  having  a  certain  function  to  perform  in 
connection  with  passports,  where  you  do  $1.50  or  ^  worth  of  work  for  $1.  Why  do 
you  not  suggest  some  legislation  which  will  authorize  the  collection  of  a  greater  sum? 
The  people  who  get  that  service  should  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  State  Department  gets  the  rest.  It  is  $10,  and  I  understand  the 
State  Department  gets  the  remainder,  we  retaining  $1.  We  might  get  a  better  allow- 
ance and  I  think  we  really  should. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  you  and  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  KsLLET.  But  it  would  not  save  the  Government  anything. 

Mr.  Holland.  Before  you  leave  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  these 
administrative  matters  liave  been  turned  over  to  me,  and  I  had  a  conference  with 
General  Daugherty  with  reference  to  them.  He  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity 
for  rigid  economy,  and  the  files  of  the  office  will  disclose  that  oistrict  attorneys  have 
been  requested  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy  all  along  the  line.  Some  very 
serious  complaints  have  come  to  the  department  from  meml^rs  of  Congress  because 
certain  special  attorneys  have  been  discnarged,  when  it  was  believed  by  the  depart- 
ment, based  on  representations  made  to  it.  that  the  work  to  which  those  special 
assiBtants  had  been  assigned  could  now  be  nandled  by  the  regular  district  attomev 
and  his  regular  force,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  those  specials  have  been  cut  off, 
due  in  part  to  that  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  their  work  has  already  been 
disposed  of,  leaving  a  residue  which  could  well  be  taken  on  by  the  regular  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  anything  which  will  be  more  gratifying  to  this 
committee  than  to  show  efficiency  and  economy.    We  are  anxious  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Holland.  But  with  the  accumulation  of  business,  and  particularly  in  criminal 
cases,  due  largely  to  the  Volstead  Act,  the  district  attorneys  come  in  and  make  a 
very  strong  showing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  expedite  the  cases  in  court  and 
properly  handle  them  without  additional  assistants. 

FEES   OF  jurors. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  so  to  the  next  item,  "For  fees  of  jurors,  fiscal  year  1921, 
$;n,000."    The  appropriation  was  $2,250,000. 

ISfr.  Kennard.  We  will  need  all  of  this  money  and  probably  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  is  something  over  which  you  have  no  control  at  all? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No  control  whatever.  The  fees  are  fixed  by  statute  and  the  number 
of  days*  service  is  determined  by  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  just  pass  that.  There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it,  because 
I  know  you  can  not  control  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  ask  a  question  before  you  go  to  the  next  item.  You  say 
you  have  been  stopping  the  services  of  special  attorneys  in  certain  cases  and  have 
turned  the  work  over  to  the  forces  of  the  regular  district  attorneys? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  you  increasing  to  any  extent  the  number  of  assistant  district 
attomevs? 

Mr.  floLLAND.  I  have  not  been  in  the  department  long  enough  to  answer  that,  but 
in  one  instance  I  know  that  will  be  recommended.  That  is  in  the  northern  district 
of  New  York. 

BIr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  number  of  assistants  you  can  appoint 
in  the  office  of  any  one  district  attorney? 

Mr.  Holland.  No;  there  is  no  limitation.  That  is  based  on  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  we  have  in  the  department  comparative  tables  which  we  use  in  passing 
upon  those  matters,  and  also  the  revenues  derived  from  these  different  offices. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  I  understand,  then,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department,  so  far  as 
passible,  to  run  the  business  with  its  re^lar  force,  believing  that  the  business  can  be 
done  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  regular  force, 
rather  than  to  employ  special  counsel  in  special  cases. 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  the  policy,  except  in  some  cases  that  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance, where  it  is  deemed  oest  to  employ  special  counsel. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is,  in  some  exceptional  case? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes;  for  instance,  some  of  the  important  land  cases  and  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  And  while  this  policy  may  increase ^  and  doubUeas  will  increase^ 
the  regular  force  it  will  cut  off  a  great  many  special  attorneys? 

Mr.  MoixAND.  Yes:  and  reduce  the  total  expense  of  the  department.  That  is  what 
we  are  after. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes.    . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  will  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes.  ^ 

SUPPORT  OP  united  8TATB8  PJU80NBR8. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  support  of  United  States  piafloiLers,  in- 
cluding necessary  clothing  and  medical  uid,''  etc.  You  ask  for  $138,000  and  the 
appropriation  was  $920,000.  This  is  not  to  provide  subsistence,  clothing,  and  medical 
aia  for  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir.  This  ia  for  prisoners  in  Staite  institutions  and  county  jails. 
Of  course,  the  number  of  prisoners  has  tremendously  increased,  particularly  toward 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Arrests  in  prohibition  caees,  I  should  say  is  the  primary  element. 
The  unpaid  bills  have  increased  since  we  made  this  estimate  to  more  than  the  amount 
reported,  namely,  $169,000,  but  we  are  hoping  we  will  have  some  repayments  iwam 
unexpended  balances  of  disbursing  officers,  which  will  enable  us  to  complete  all 
payments. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  thdais  aaother  matter  over  which  you  have  no  coatrol? 

Mr.  Krnkard.  We  have  no  control  over  the  number  oi  prisonere.  We  must  feed 
and  house  them  and  we  endeavor  to  make  the  best  rates  we  can  with  State  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  prisoners  housed  under  contract? 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  Lazgely  so. 

Mr.  Key.  They  are  housed  under  agreements  made  between  the  department  and 
the  county  sheriffs. 

RATES  PAID  FOR  MAINTENANCE   OF  PRISONERS. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  say,  in 
a  coun^  jail? 

Mr.  Key.  The  rates  vary  from  30  cents  in  some  States  to  $1  in  some  others. 

Mr.  Holland.  In  some  States  that  is  fixed  by  statute,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes;  but  the  Government  is  not  bound  by  the  State  law.  We  make  our 
contracts  irrespective  of  that;  in  a  great  many  cases  the  rate  is  lower  than  the  rate 
provided  by  the  State  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  revise  rates  or  negotiate  for  new  rates? 

Mr.  Key.  Whenever  we  get  a  demand  for  an  increase  we  send  the  inspector  out  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  hold  the  rate  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  attempt  to  have  the  rates  lowered? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  prisons 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  A  new  inspector  has  been  appointed,  and  just  as 
soon  as  we  get  our  reports  in  for  1921  and  can  see  what  the  expenses  have  been,  he  is 
going  out  to  try  to  reduce  expenses  generally. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  phisoners  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation? 
What  is  the  average  number? 

Mr.  Key.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  was  a  daily  average  of  approximately 
2,600  pdsoners  in  State  and  county  jails.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  1921,  but  there 
must  nave  been  a  daily  average  of  about  3,000  or  3,300.  We  have  not  those  figures 
compiled,  but  we  are  compiling  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  item,  *'For  such  miscellaneous  expenses 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  United  States  courts  and  their 
officers."  and  so  on.    You  are  asking  for  $42,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  the  item  for  the  support  of  United  States  prisoners, 
I  notice  you  have  a  proviso  to  this  effect: 

'^ Provided^  That  the  accounting  officers  are  authorized  to  reimburse  from  this  appro- 
priation the  board  of  prison  commissioners  of  the  Texas  State  prison  system  in  the 
amount  of  $5  paid  as  discharge  gratuity  to  I'nited  States  prisoner,  Ilattie  Burr. " 

That  is  a  small  item,  but  could  you  not  have  attended  to  that  A^dthout  this  legisla- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Key.  Under  the  law  the  United  States  prisoners  are  not  entitleij  to  gratuitiefi 
imleBs  they  get  a  sentence  of  six  months  or  over,  and  throxigh  an  error  in  uie  trann- 
mission  of  a  telegram  a  prisoner  who  was  serving  a  sentence  ofiour  months  was  grantetf 
gratuities,  and  this  is  to  reimburse  the  sheriff  who  paid  out  that  sum. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  do  you  mean  by  gratuities — giving  him  a  little  money  with* 
which  to  go  away? 

Mr.  Key.  They  ^et  a  gratuity  of  $5  in  cash,  transportation  to  their  place  of  residence 
or  place  of  coDviction,  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  item,  *'Por  such  miscellaneous  expensed 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Ignited  States  courts  and  ^eir 
officers, "  and  so  on.  I  suppose  that  is  due  to  claims  that  had  not  been  reported  at 
the  time  the  balance  was  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  that  is  for  a  prior  year. 

The  Chairman.  One  for  1918,  one  for  1919,  and  one  for  1920.  Would  the  one  for 
1920  properly  come  under  the  head  of  balances  that  had  been  covered  into  the 
Treasury? 

Mr«  Kennard.  The  appropriation  for  1920  was  not  sufficient  and  in  this  particular 
instance  there  was  no  balance  covered  into  the  Treasury,  but  these  are  ascertaine<l 
liabilities  which  developed  long  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  legislation  in  the  bill  as  follows: 

*' Provided,  That  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  authorized  and  directed^  to  settle 
under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  bill  of  Judd  &  Detweiler,  amount- 
ing to  $12,  for  fumiehing  50  copies  of  the  brief  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  Smith  v.  the 
United  States,"  and  then  some  other  items.  While  they  are  small,  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  claims. 

Wr.  Harris.  They  are  claims. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  onght  to  be  provided  for  in  a  special  bill.  This  com- 
mittee does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  claims. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  no  way  to  allow  this  unless  Congress  permits  it.  Through 
inadvertence  this  printing  was  done  outside  instead  of  a^  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  therefore,  we  can  not  pay  the  bill,  although  the  work  was  done  in  goo^l 
faith  under  order  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  committee  to  come  to  with  these  item«s. 
They  ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Harris.  Heretofore  we  have  been  putting  these  into  deficiency  bills. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  we  are  going  to  stop  you  fi^om  doing  it  in  the  future, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  legislate,  if  1  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  item  of  141. II.  It  has  been  a  long- 
established  custom  to  bring  these  items  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Harris.  Of  course,  it  is  a  claim  that  arises  through  some  decision  of  the  comp- 
troller in  construing  restrictive  legislation,  and  it  is  quicker  and  easier  to  get  it  dorje 
in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  if  the  testimony  is  sufficient  to  support  it,  than  it  is  by  special  bill . 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  know  where  this  claim  originated,  but  I  take  it  that  this  was 
an  error  on  the  part  of  some  district  attorney  or  some  official. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes;  in  having  printing  done  outside  which  should  have  been  done  at 
ihe  GovemmeiKt  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Where  it  would  probably  have  cost  the  Government  more. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  might  not  have  been  done  if  the  district  attorney  or  oflicial  had  aske<l 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  done  under  order  from  the  department;  it  was  clearly 
authorized. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  whatever  we  may  do  with  this,  that 
in  the  future  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  leave  those  legislative  provision"? 
out  of  your  recommendations,  because  under  the  rules  of  the  House  this  committer 
has  no  authoritv  to  legislate,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  you  go  to  the  Senate  and  put 
item*  in  the  bill  which  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  put  in  if  the  bill  originatea  in 
th«  House. 

Mr.  Holland  .  Your  idea  being  that  there  should  be  a  special  bill  for  relief? 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Ye«.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  ^o 
the  fact  that  this  bill  should  have  originated  here. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  were  not  these  estimates  sent  here? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  did  send  them  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  did  not  get  he? e 
before  you  had  acted  on  the  deficiency  bill. 

«40r4~21 2 
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The  Chairman .  I  know;  but  you  want  to  get  here  in  time  after  this.  We  are  going 
to  look  with  disfavor  on  any  action  on  your  part  in  going  over  to  the  Senate  with  bills 
of  this  sort,  when  they  ought  to  come  here  and  this  committee  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  what  the  items  are  for.  We  are  compelled  to  hold  this  hearing  after  the 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  after  it  has  practically  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Was  not  this  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Budget  Bureau? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  sent  in  after  we  had  passed  on  our  bill. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  arose  from  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  figures  before  us,  as  it 
was  so  close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Hereafter  I  recommend  that  you  wait  and  submit  them  to  the 
House,  because  you  are  going  to  ^et  in  trouble  if  you  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  was  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  department  to  dodge  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was;  but  you  know  that  the  Constitution 
pro\'ideB  that  these  items  shall  originate  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Kennard.  All  we  can  do  is  to  report  them  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  report  them  to  the  Budget  Bureau  in  time.  It  is  very 
embarrassing  to  go  before  the  House  and  say  we  do  not  know  anything  about  a  bill 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  did  report  in  time,  but  the  President  was  away  and  it  did  not 
reach  you. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  had  it  approximately  10  days  before  it  was  sumbitted  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  timely  warning,  and  I  just  want  to  say 
ill  this  connection  that  in  the  future  we  do  not  want  any  legislation  included  in  any 
of  the  estimates  you  send  to  the  committee.  If  you  have  any  legislative  provisions 
you  ought  to  send  them  to  the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  that  legislative 
procedure,  because  we  will  not  take  comizance  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  amount  is  included  in  the  item  covering 
authorized  payments  for  subsistence  in  excess  of  $5  per  day,  cab  fare  and  war  tax 
paid  to  H.  C.  Cowles,  expert  ecologist.    How  much  does  that  involve? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  cab  fare  is  only  a  few  dollars;  the  remainder  of  the  141.11 
is  the  excess  over  $5  per  day  for  subsistence. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  for  years,  under  a  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Tresaury,  we  had  considered  an  expert  who  appeared  in  court  as  not 
l>eing  an  employee  of  the  Government,  but  very  suddenly  he  reversed  himself  and 
held  that  experts  were  employees  of  the  Government  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  1914,  which  limited  the  expenses  to  $5.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
us  to  pay  what  we  contracted  for  at  the  time  and  prior  to  this  decision. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  meant  by  this  language,  "covering  authorized  payments 
for  subsistence  in  excess  of  $5  per  day,  cab  fare  and  war  tax  paid  to  H.  C.  Cowles, 
expert  ecologist?" 

Mr,  Kennard.  That  is  all  one  item  of  $41.11. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  what  is  he  an  expert?  In  other  words,  I  want  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  that  word  "ecologist. " 

Mr.  Holland.  You  will  have  to  send  for  a  dictionary,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  admit  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  hieroglyphics  in  making  up  this  item? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  the  way  he  was  styled  in  the  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  queBtions  about  the  item  "for  such 
miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  United 
States  courts  and  their  oflScers."  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $590,000,  and  you  are 
iiaking  for  $12,000  more  for  1921.    How  does  all  of  this  additional  expense  comeabout? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  has  been  a  material,  and  yet  not  a  very  great,  increase  over 
the  like  expense  for  1920,  due  to  a  number  of  different  elements  which  enter  into  an 
appropriation  of  a  miscellaneous?  character.  The  amount  used  for  various  kinds  of 
experts,  handwriting,  medical,  land,  and  others  was  much  greater  than  the  year  before; 
printing  and  binding  was  $12,000  more  than  the  previous  year;  fuel  cost  more  by  about 

$3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  fuel  was  higher  in  1921  than  in  1920? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  can  not  say  definitely  whether  it  was  higher  or  whether  we  bought 
more^  but  it  cost  us  $3,000  additional.  The  death  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
<  'ourt  gave  rise  to  ceremonial  expense  of  about  $4,000,  and  there  was  greater  expense 
for  masters  in  chancer>'. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  larger  record? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  covered  by  the  printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  printing  and  binding  is,  but  the  compensation  of  the  masters 
id  not. 
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Mr.  Kbllet.  Would  there  be  any  way  to  detail  the  $42,000  under  subheads?    Could 
you  subhead  that,  ahowinp  so  much  for  this  purpose  and  so  much  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  record,  please. 
Mr.  Kennard.  We  will  do  that. 

Miscellaneous  expenses^  United  States  Courts, 

Expenses,  fiscal  year  1920,  in  round  numbers $553, 000 

Expenses,  including  ascertained  liabilities  1921,  approximately 632, 000 

Increase 79, 000 

The  above-mentioned  increase  arises  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  Additional  on  account  of  employment  of  accountants,   handwriting 

experts,  medical  experts,  real  estate  experts,  and  other  temporar>'  tech- 
nical employees,  approximately 18, 000 

2.  Additional  on  account  of  compensation  of  masters  in  chancery  appointed 

by  the  court,  approximately 7, 000 

3.  Additional  on  account  of  printing  briefs,  court  calendars,  etc.,  and  other 

miscellaneous  printing  and  binding,  approximately 12, 0(» 

4.  Additional  on  account  of  ceremonial  expenses  incident  to  the  death  of 

the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  approximately 4,  OOi) 

5.  Additional  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  fuel,  approximately 2, 000 

6.  Additional  on  account  of  miscellaneous  personal  services  not  specially 

classified,  approximately 10, 000 

7.  Additional  on  account  of  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  approxi- 

mately       10, 00«) 

8.  Additional  on  account  of  special  and  miscellaneous  8er\'ices  other  than 

personal,  including  the  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  power,  approxim- 
ately         8,000 

9.  Additional  on  account  of  temporary  stenographers  to  report  special 

cases,  approximately 8, 000 

ATLANTA   (OA.)   PBNITBNTLARY — MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENDITURES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Atlanta,  Ga.,  Penitentiary:  For  miscellaneous 
expenditures,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kana.,  $1,449.10."  You  made  an  estimate  of  $2,000  and  the  Senate  reduced  it  to 
$1,449.10. 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir;  we  advised  the  Senate  that  they  might  reduce  it  to  that  amount. 
\iVTien  the  actual  bills  were  received  by  the  warden  they  amounted  to  $1,449.10. 

LEAVENWORTH   (kANS.)   FENITENllARY — CONSTRUCTION   OF  WATER  TANK. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  water  tank. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Key.  At  the  present  time,  due  to  our  inability  to  get  euflScient  water,  the  upper 
tiers  of  the  cells  during  the  early  morning  hours,  when  the  men  arise,  are  witho\it 
water  for  the  toilets,  and  it  makes  a  very  insanitary  and  disagreeable  condition;  in 
fact,  the  physician  is  fearful  of  an  epidemic  at  any  time.  The  plan  iw  to  erect  a  water 
tank  of  120,000  gallons,  which  can  be  filled  during  the  night,  when  we  can  get  the 
water,  and  we  will  have  it  to  use  in  the  day  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed? 

Mr.  Key.  That  condition  has  existed  for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  a  progressive 
condition;  it  has  been  progressing  for  the  last  18  months,  getting  worse  and  worse. 
Our  population  is  increasing,  and  the  prison  is  built  out  from  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
and  it  is  built  up  all  the  way  out,  and  those  people  are  drawing  off  more  water. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  get  your  water  supply  from  the  city  of  Atlanla? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  8ui)ply  the  upp»rr 
tiers? 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  is  a  sort  of  reserve  tank. 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Which  you  want  to  fill  during  the  night,  when  people  are  not  uaing 
water? 
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Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  ia  necessary  as  a  sanitary  measure? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  physician  0])erate8  he  has  to  operate  in  the  morning, 
and  he  has  to  have  buckets  of  water  carried  into  the  operating  room  because  he  can 
not  get  water  there. 

/  CONSTRUCTION   OP  POWER  HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  construction,  complete,  of  a  new  power  house  you  are 
asking  $30,000.    Is  there  a  power  house  now? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  power  house  there  now  which  was  erected  and  the 
plant  installed  20  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  be  a  substitute  for  that? 

Mr.  Key.  This  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  that,  and  it  is  urgent  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  outgrown  the  present  power  house.  The  boilers  and  engines  have  been  re- 
paired until  now  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  use  them.  Last  month  we  had  a  bad 
explosion.  One  of  the  boilers  blew  up  and  five  men  were 'very  seriously  injured  and 
a  great  many  others  received  minor  injuries,  and  three  of  those  men  have  died.  The 
present  plant  is  not  able  to  supply  low  pressure  sufficient  for  the  institution  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Key.  The  $30,000  is  just  for  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  machinery  in  it  is  to  operate  the  machinery  in  the  peni- 
tentiary? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir ;  and  i  n  addition  the  lighting  and  heating;  it  is  to  lun  the  machine 
sLiops  and  the  refrigerating  plant. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  this  item  and  was  the  item  for  the  water  tank  estimated  for  in 
the  regular  bill? 

Mr.  Key.  This  is  an  emergency  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  is  the  first  estimate? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

number  of  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  prisoners  are  at  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  Key.  At  the  present  time  about  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  construct  this  building  if  authoiity  is 
granted? 

Mr.  Key.  From  the  way  the  engineer  talks  in  his  repoit  he  will  have  it  running 
by  February. 

FOR  PURCHASE  OF  BOILERS,  ENGINES,  ETC.,  FOR  POWER  HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  building  be  erected  by  prisoners? 

Mr.  Key.  The  building  will  be  erected  by  prison  labor,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
( ()8t  is  so  low;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  buy  the  building  mateiials.  You  will  notice 
there  is  also  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  boilers,  engines,  and  other  equipment  for 
power  house,  $91,500.  After  taking  the  matter  up  ^ith  the  expeit  over  in  the  office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Treasury  we  have  knocked  out  an  item  of  $23,500  for  automatic 
stokers,  so  that  the  item  can  be  reduced  that  much. 

Mr.  Holland.  Is  it  economy  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Key.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  expert,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  efforts  to  see  whether  or  not  we  have  any  of  this 
Uuler  equipment  that  could  he  used  in  the  War  Department  or  the  thippicg  1  card, 
wliere  we  have  so  much  surplus  machinery  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  that  matter  under  consideration 
with  a  view  to  giving  us  the  machinery  which  it  will  he  necessary  to  substitute  until 
we  can  arrange  a  new  one.    We  have  taken  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  contemplating  utilizing  machinery  which  the  Grovem- 
taent  has  on  hand? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir;  substituting  it  until  we  can  ^et  the  new. 

The  Chairman.  Substituting  the  machinery  which  the  Government  has  until  you 
t  jin  substitute  for  that  new  machinery  later? 

Mr.  Key.  The  substitute  machinery  is  not  all  that  we  need;  it  is  just  enough  to 
tide  us  over  until  the  new  plant  is  installed. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  nave  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  best  in  the  world,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  with  except  to  let  it  rust  out.  You  would  not  have 
tt)  substitute  anything  for  that? 

Mr.  Key.  If  they  can  fiunish  it,  we  are  perfertly  willing  to  take  it. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  being  considered  by  the  Budget  Oommiaaion  now.  If  the  War 
I)epartment  can  fumish  it  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Kkixst.  In  that  event  you  would  not  want  this  money? 

Mr.  Kbt.  Only  what  we  would  have  to  pay.  We  would  have  to  pay  whatever 
they  charged. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  a  bookkeepins;  matter  between  the  two  departjnenta. 

The  CHArax AN.  What  is  the  oonmtion  of  the  present  power  house,  the  building? 

Mr.  Kby.  It  is  small  and  is  not  arranged  properly. 

The  Chairmak.  Will  it  have  to  be  torn  aown? 

Mr.  Key.  No,  sir;  we  will  use  it  for  a  shop  building  and  build  an  entirely  new 
bnildiiy.    The  old  power  house  will  be  one  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  A^liat  is  there  about  this  whole  situation  that  makes  it  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Key.  We  had  an  explosion  and  the  boilers  are  broken  down.  The  engineers 
and  prisoners  are  afraid  to  work  there  and  there  is  no  way  to  heat  the  institution  this 
winter. 

Mr.  Holland.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  boilers  have  been  in  there? 

Mr.  Key.  About  20  years. 

Mr.  Holland.  What  kind  of  boilers  are  they? 

Mr.  Key.  Tubular  boilers,  ten  150-horsepower  tubular  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  inspection  made  of  these  boiler  plants  at  different 
periods? 

Mr.  Key.  They  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  tine. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  is  there  an  inspection? 

Mr.  Key.  No;  other  than  that  we  have  an  expert  engineer  in  the  institution  who 
takes  care  of  them. 

Hie  Chairman.  It  is  customary  with  people  who  have  boilers  and  things  of  that 
sort  to  have  a  cold  water  pressure  test  made  to  see  whether  thev  are  qualified  to  function. 

Mr.  Key.  I  understand  that  that  is  made  regularly  by  the  people  at  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  not  by  outsiders. 

MCNEIL  ISLAND   (WASH.)   PENFTENTLARY — FOR   CONSTRUCTION   OP   WATER   WORKS 

SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "McNeil  Island,  Washington  Penitentiary: 
For  construction  of  waterworks  aystem  $8,200. "    What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  for  practically  the  same  thin^  as  at  Atlanta,  with  this  difference. 
At  McNeil  Island  we  have  to  depend,  both  for  dnnking  and  other  purposes,  on  water 
obtained  from  springs.  At  present  we  pump  it  out  of  the  springs  and  have  a  receiving 
tank.  That  receiving  tank  was  erectea  13  years  ago,  it  is  made  of  wood  and  is  rotting. 
We  have  pieced  it  out  with  boards.    The  water  is,  of  course,  unfit  to  drink. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  this  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  when 
the  sundry  civil  bill  was  under  consideration?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  information 
should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  service  long  since? 

Mr.  Key.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that,  sir. 

number  op  prisoners  at  pbnitentiaribs. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  very  important  thing.  How  many  prisoners 
have  you  at  McNeil  Island? 

Mr.  Key.  230  just  now.  We  are  erecting  a  new  wing,  which  will  take  care  of  200  or 
220  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  at  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Key.  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  2,000  at  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  now  to  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  from  the  appro- 
priation about  $160,000.  The  amount  we  are  asking  for  is  not  in  excess  of  what  we  will 
turn  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  1921? 

>Ir.  Key.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  the  use  of  an  appropriation  made  for  one 
purpose  for  another  purpose. 

SUPREME  COURT  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA — MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

**  District  of  Columbia,  courts  and  |>rison8,  miscellaneous  expenses:  For  such  mis- 
c^laneous  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  (^olumbia  and  its  officers,  including  the  furnishing  and  col- 
lecting of  evidence  where  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a  party  in  interest,  including 
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also  such  expenses  other  than  for  personal  service  as  niay  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  court  of  appeals,  District  of  Oolumbiaj  fiscal  year  1921 ,  $5,500. 

'*  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  sum  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  40  per  centum  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States." 

What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Kknnard.  The  appropriation  proved  insufhcient.  There  was  much  additional 
expense  incident  to  the  Arnstein  case,  which  was  tried  twice.  We  had  to  subsist 
prisoner  witnesses  who  were  brought  here  from  Now  York,  I  think,  for  quite  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.     It  cost  us  about  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  vou  had  to  feed  prisoners  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Kknnaud.  Feed  and  house  them. 

The  Chat RM AX.  In  the  jail  or  outside? 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  were  prisoner  witnesses.  They  were  necked  here  as  witnesses 
and  we  had  to  take  care  of  them  under  guard.  Then  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
found  it  necessary  to  almost  double  the  unit  charge  for  heating  our  building,  which 
made  an  additional  expense  for  heating  of  about  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  increased  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTio  increased  the  rate,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir.  The  heatinp  plant  belongs  to  and  is  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  furnish  us  with  heat  at  so  much  per  gallon  of  con- 
densed water  returned  through  the  meter.  They  calculated  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  and  they  notified  us  that  the  price  would  be  75  or  80  per  cent  greater. 
"We  must  pay  what  thev  tell  us  is  right.    Thev  say  that  is  what  it  is  costing  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  found  the  price  in  1921  to  be  higher  than  in  1919  and  1918? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Certainly  it  was  much  higher  than  in  1920. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  their  contention  was  that  in  the  prior  year  they  did  not 
charge  us  all  it  coat. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Did  thev  increase  it  anv  time  during  the  war,  in  1917,  1918,  or 
1919? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  was  then  a  different  arrangement,  before  that,  the  building 
was  not  in  use.     It  was  under  reconstruction.     We  boufHit  our  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  price  of  coal  you  l)ought  compare  with  the  cost  of 
heating  under  the  present  plant? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  have  to  investigate  that. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  I  wish  you  would.     We  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Kenvard.  It  is,  however,  a  different  proposition,  because  we  moved  out  of 
the  building,  occupied  rented  quarters,  ana  bought  coal  and  heated  the  rented 
building,  while  the  Department  of  the  Interior  heats  the  new  building. 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  prior  years  they  did  not  charge  us  all  that  its  cost.  It  cost  more 
than  they  were  charging  us.    They  fixed  the  rate. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  have  not  any  separate  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  the  same  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  Department  of  the  Interior  does  with  the 
money  it  gets;  does  it  turn  it  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  recoup  their  fund.  They  put  it  bai^k  into  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  their  coal  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  authority  to  take  the  money  and  use  it  again? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  it  goes  back  to  their  fund. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  they  supply  heat  for  any  private  people? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  think  not. 

Then  there  is  the  printing  of  briefs  and  court  calendars,  which  is  more  expensive 
than  usual.  It  cost  about  $2,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  That  makes  about 
$10,000,  which  is  just  about  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  this  year  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  ha^  been  heretofore  p^o^•ided  by  Congress, 
and  we  are  asking  for  only  $5,500  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  table  showing  how  the  $5,500  is  apportioned. 

Mr.  Kennard.  With  pleasure. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kelley  follows:) 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Supreme  court,  District  of  Columbia: 

Amount  expended  fiscal  year  1920  in  round  numbers $19, 000 

Expenses,  including  known  liabilities,  fiscal  year  1921,  approximately..     29,  500 

Increase 10, 500 
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The  above  increase  ariees  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  Additional  on  account  of  housing  and  subsisting  witnesses  who  were  United 
States  prisoners,  and  other  expenses,  in  the  Arnstein  case,  which  was  tried 
twice;  approximately : . .     $5, 000 

2.  Additional  on  account  of  cost  of  printing  briefs,  court  calendars,  etc.; 
approximately 2, 000 

3.  Additional  on  account  of  cost  of  heat  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  heat  the  courthouse  building;  approximately 3, 000 

4.  Additional  on  account  of  miscellaneous  items,  approximately 500 

INCREASE   IN    NUMHER   OF   CASES    DUE   TO   PROHIBITION. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  could,  without  much  trouble,  prepare  a  statement 
showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  pending  in  the  courts  due  to  prohibition? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  can  not  do  that  until  all  the  reports  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  For  six  months  or  a  year,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period. 

Mr.  Harris.'  The  reports  are  prepared  subsequent  to  June  30  and  they  are  not  in. 
Those  cases  are  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  less  is  the  Department  of  Justice  undertaking  to  operate 
with  this  present  year  as  compared  to  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  will  cost  us  more  to  operate  this  year  than  it  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  contend  that  you  will  need  more  money  during  1922  than  you 
expended  during  1921? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Our  business  is 
increasing,  because  of  new  legislation,  and  cleaning  up  by  litigation  of  the  business 
of  other  departments.  All  the  war  contract  cases,  in  tlie  shape  of  lawsuits,  have 
increased  the  business  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  prohibition  and  other  new 
cases,  while  the  work  of  the  other  departments  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  found  an  appro:  iable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
last  three  or  four  months? 

•    Mr.  Harris.  We  do  not  go  by  months;  w^e  go  by  years.    At  the  end  of  the  year  we 
found  an  increase,  but  the  actual  number  of  cases  we  have  not  reported. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  cases  on  June  30, 1S20, 
and  on  June  30,  1921? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  were  about  25,000  more  cases  pending. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  your  disposal  of  cases  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  disposed  oi  about  85,000  cases. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  disposal  of  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  About  the  same  as  the  prior  year;  very  little  difference  in  the  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  found  this  at  the  end  of  the  year  June  30, 1921,  33 J  to  40  per  cent 
more  cases  on  the  docket  than  you  had  on  June  30, 1920? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  we  had  disposed  of  more  cases. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  percentage  is  not  any  Qiore  because  of  the  disposal  of 
cases? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  would  you  think  of  the  policy  of  establishing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  bureau,  separate,  if  necessary,  with  an  increased,  force,  if  necessary 
to  take  care  of  all  claims  and  all  lawsuits  of  every  character  of  every  department  of  the 
Government,  and  taking  away  from  them  the  employment  of  a  whole  lot  of  counsel? 
If  you  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion,  do  not  do  it,  because  it  touches  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  have  a  very  definite  idea  regarding  it,  and  was  discussing  that  with 
Gen.  Goff.  Very  frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  department  desires  just  at  this  time  to 
go  on  record  in  that  matter.  i 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  department  has  that  under  serious  consideration  at  this  time. 
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ARLINGTON  MEMORLA.L  BRIDGE  COMMISSION, 

STATEMEKT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  CIABEITCE  0.  SHEEBILL,  EXECtT- 
TIVE   OFFICER,  ARLINGTON  MEKOEIAL  BRIDGE  COMMIS- 

sioir. 

PLANS   FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  ARLINGTON   MEMORIAL   BRIDGE. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 
Commission,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $25,000.  WiU  you  tell  the 
committee  why  this  matter  is  urgent  at  this  time? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  reason  for  its  being  presented  in  this  deficiency 
bill  is  that  the  grading  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  road 
plans  have  now  approached  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  plan  for  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  completed,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  money  wasted  or  inadvisedly  spent  in  continuing 
the  grading  around  that  structure.  The  principal  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  is  because  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  are  very  closely  connected  from  the  architectural 
standpoint,  or  from  the  landscape  architectural  standpoint,"  and, 
therefore,  this  plan  should  be  completed  now  in  order  that  the  bridge 
plans  may  harmonize  with  the  plans  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  which 
is  practically  completed.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  the 
President  considered  it  necessarv  to  submit  this  estimate — ^not 
necessarilv  in  this  deficiencv  bill,  but  at  this  time — and  that  is  that 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  shortly  be  finished.  This  commission  was 
created  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  it  was  decided  that  the  plans  should  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Chairman.  vSo  far  as  the  completion  of  the  landscape  work 
around  the  lincoln  Memorial  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been 
definitely  decided  what  that  landscape  work  should  be  and  how  it 
would  fit  in  with  any  possible  improvement  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge.  Could  not  that  be  done  without  any  imcer- 
tainty  or  without  making  the  plans  for  the  bridge  necessary  at  tnis 
time? 
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Col.  Shebbill.  The  Arlington  Memorial  was  planned  with  theidea 
that  this  bridge  would  join  up  with  it  in  some  way,  but  it  was  not 
definitely  determined. 

The  (Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  building  the  surface  up  toward 
the  driveway  they  have  raised  the  elevation  several  feet. 

Col.  SHER&tix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  was  done  in  contemplation  of  these 
other  improvements  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Probably,  although  I  think  that  was  rather  to  get 
at  the  proper  relief  with  respect  to  the  park  and  reflecting  pool. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  as  on  the  other  side. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  mean  the  whole  elevation.  The  ^ound  is  raised 
genenJly  to  give  the  proper  grade  from  B  Street-  ana  also  from  the 
^  reflecting  pool  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  river  side,  looking  over 
from  Arlington. 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  because  whan  the  Arlington  Bridge  goes  in 
it  will  be  necessarv  to  have  a  certfun  elevation  in  order  to  cross  without 
a  draw;  but  the  design  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  did  not  include  any 
definite  location  for  this  bridge.  In  other  words,  there  are  some  of 
the  opinion  that  the  bridge  should  go  off  at  an  angle  so  as  to  cross  the 
stream  perpendicularly,  and  there  are  others  who  hold  the  view  that 
it  should  go  off  to  Columbia  Island,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  Mall. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  it  may  be  that  the 
uncertainty  might  be  resolved  into  a  certainty  if  you  should  have 
more  time  to  think  about  it.     If  we  should  by  any  mischance  appro- 

Eriate  this  money  while  that  state  of  uncertainty  existed,  might  it  not 
e  Dossible  that  you  would  have  to  come  and  have  the  dose  repeated  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  No,  sir;  the  connection  between  the  Lincoln 
memorial  and  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  must  be  designed  at 
once — that  is,  the  designers  of  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  must 
make  a  suitable  connection  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  done  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  would  it  make  t  They  have 
already  completed  the  landscape  side  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Col.  Sherrill.  On  the  land  side;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  reacned  the  peak  of  the  level  that  is 
going  to  prevail  in  the  long  rim,  would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  connect 
up  with  that  level  sometime  in  the  future  as  to-day  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  No,  sir.    If  you  considered  completing  the  road 

flans  and  other  work  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  river, 
judge  there  would  be  a  considerable  chance  of  doing  work  that 
would  be  more  or  less  wasted  if  you  should  do  it  and  then  have  the 
bridge  plans  come  in  later. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  a  clay  bank  about  10  or  12  feet  high  along 
the  roadway.  Is  it  your  idea  to  complete  the  grade  right  up  to  the 
river  and  make  that  the  approach  to  the  bridge  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have  given  this  bridge  matter  a  great  deal  of  study 
latelv,  and  the  best  opimon  I  can  offer  on  that  question  is  that  there 
will  be  a  continuous  roadway  along  the  Potomac. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  are  filling  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  probably  the  best  treatment 
would  be  to  have  a  roadway  along  the  Potomac  to  go  imder  the 
approach  to  the  Arlington  Bridge,  and  then  the  Arlington  Bridge 
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itself  would  be  in  the  locality  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  with  a  suitable 
entrance  there,  with  one  road  going  in  this  direction  [indicating]  and 
another  across  the  bridge  in  this  direction  [indicating]  to  join  with  the 
lower  bridge  at  B  Street.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  small  sketch  which 
shows  one  idea  of  the  bridge  there.  If  you  will  notice,  there  is  no 
continuous  roadway  here  jmdicating].  That  road  intersects  about 
here  [indicating],  and  it  was  in  existence  when  thq  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  built.  Now  it  seems  that  it  is  very  desirable  for  that  roadway 
to  be  made  continuous,  because  the  people  who  go  from  Potomac 
Park  into  Rock  Ci:eek  Park  shoidd  not  be  forced  to  come  around  by 
tlie  Lincoln  Memorial,  but  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  be  separated 
on  account  of  its  importance,  and  should  be  a  sort  of  shrine.  This 
answers  your  <][uestion  as  to  what  extent  these  plans  have  been 
made.     It  was  m  an  uncertain  condition. 

The  Chairman.  This  road  down  here  [indicating]  is  on  a  lower 
level.     This  is  where  you  are  filling  in  [indicating]  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  contin- 
uous road  there.  The  old  idea  was  that  everybody  going  in  there 
would  come  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  go  out,  but  that  would  make 
it  a  mere  street  or  driveway.  It  will  be  better  to  go  along  this  way 
[indicating],  and  the  idea  is  to  make  this  a  continuous  road  into  Rock 
Oeek  Park.  Then,  if  anybody  wants  to  go  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
they  will  go  there  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  go  on  to  tnat  bridge  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  As  you  go  on  the  bridge,  you  come  down  B  Street, 
down  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  on  to  the  bridge,  but  if  you  go 
by  wav  of  the  park,  you  go  this  way  [indicating],  fhe  roadw/y  over 
there  [indicating]  comes  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  elevation,  and  then 
comes  right  to  the  bridge  there  [indicating].  This  other  road  would 
come  ri^t  in  here  [indicating]  on  a  lower  level. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  two  roads  in  there  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  That  road  there  was  gradually  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  other  dav  one  of  the 
prominent  architects  who  has  been  associated  with  this  memorial 
was  quite  anxious  that  this  bridge  should  be  carried  out  here  [indi- 
cating] and  then  bend  back,  and  there  are  other  architects  who  think 
this  the  most  sensible  scheme.  I  think  it  is  also,  because  it  would  be 
foolish  to  build  any  bridge  obliquely  across  the  stream.  I  discussed 
that  with  Mr.  Bacon,  who  designed  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  he 
insists  that  by  all  means  we  should  build  it  on  these  lines,  because  it 
will  be  fooUsh  to  do  something  that  would  not  be  sound  economically. 
That  indicates  the  different  views  that  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  made  any  calculation  of  what  the 
bridge  would  cost? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Not  on  this  site.  This  has  been  studied  many 
times,  and  according  to  the  old  studies,  I  think,  it  went  from  the 
foot  of  New  York  Avenue.  We  have  a  good  many  detailed  studies 
of  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bridge  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  1886,  or  for,  at  least,  40  or  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  eventually  it  will  be  done. 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  will  be  done  slowly.  There  were  a  number  of 
designs  made  about  1897,  I  think,  and  I  have  a  drawing  of  one  of 
them  here.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this  drawing  be 
modified  to  fit  this  site.     One  objection  was  that  it  was  drawn  for  an 
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entirely  different  condition,  as  you  undertake  to  modify  and  bring  it 
over  here,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  hold  on  to  those  things  that 
they  developed  there.  The  architects  believe  that  it  will  be  better  to 
have  some  design  which  will  thoroughly  harmonize  with  this  design. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  am  on  that  commission,  and  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  By  what  authority  have  those  im- 
provements been  made  reaching  out  toward  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, or  by  what  authority  are  you  encroaching  further  upon  the 
river  there? 

Col.  Sherrill.  There  has  been  no  encroachment,  but  the  act  of 
March,  1913,  creating  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commission 
authorized  the  completion  of  the  plans  for  this  bridge. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  you  are  doing  some  work  there,  or  you  are 
doing  some  filling  in  there  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  filling  in  there  is  being  doile  without  cost  to 
the  Government  at  all.  That  is  being  done  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
l)ia  simply  to  take  care  of  their  refuse. 

Mr.  Cannon.  By  what  authority  does  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  it? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  think  that  was  done  in  accordance  with  your 
commission. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  commission  has  never  taken  any  action  about 
that,  the  filling  in. 

Col.  Sherrill.  On  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  river  and  harbor  act  ( 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  road  down  here  [indicating],  but  they 
are  making  one  down  here  [indicating]  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  reason  for  that  was  the  fact  that  the  road 
had  to  be  removed  so  the  Lincoln  Memorial  grounds  could  be  properly 
graded  around  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  verv  likely;  I  am  not  finding  any  fault;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  legislation  or  any  authorization. 

Col.  Sherrill.  My  impression  was  that  legislation  was  given  for 
building  a  sea  wall  in  tnere  [indicating]  with  the  intention  of  the 
District  building  behind.  Congress  has  authorized  the  extension  of 
that  sea  wall  recently  up  here  [indicating]  in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Creek  Park  Drive. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Who  has  charge  of  that,  the  District? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Colonel  has  charge  of  that  under  authority  of 
Congress. 
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Satubday,  November  12,  1921. 

BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARTIN  A.  KNAPP,  UNITED  STATES 

CIBCUIT  JUDGE. 

FOR  PAYMENT  OF  SALARIES,  INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  for  some  time,  as  you,  of  course,  are  aware, 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  functioning.  After  the 
passage  of  the  transportation  act,  I  think  it  was  the  feeling  of  this 
committee  from  what  I  can  learn  that  the  work  done  by  the  board 
couid  be  done  through  other  agencies,  and  the  result  is  they  did  not 
appropriate  for  the  activities  of  the  board  for  1922,  but  we  have  an 
estunate  now  of  $8,000  providing  for  the  closing  up  of  the  business 
of  the  board  and  for  the  salaries  or  compensation  of  clerks  or  other 
employees  of  the  board  accrued  or  that  may  accrue  to  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  the  business  of  the  board;  payment  of  all  outstanding 
indebtedness  incurred  by  the  board  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1921;  and  the  inventory  of  the  property  and  records  of  the 
board  and  their  delivery  to  the  proper  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  tell 
us  what  the  board  has  been  doing  and  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  making  any  additional  appropriation?  I  may  say  that  the 
thought  of  the  committee  when  they  refused  the  appropriation  was 
that  there  was  not  any  further  work  for  the  board  to  do,  and  they 
assumed  that  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  repeal  of  the  law.  As  you  tnow,  the  law  has  not  been 
repealed.  ^ 

Judge  Knapp.  That  is  the  precise  situation.  There  was  a  failure 
to  appropriate,  but  the  board  was  not  abolished  and  so  the  matter  has 
run  along.  It  is  quite  true  that  since  the  passage  of  the  railway  labor 
act  which,  among  other  things,  created  a  railway  labor  board,  the  old 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  has  had  very  little  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  board  been  doing  anything  since  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  appropriate  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  rlothing  has  been  done,  and  approaching  the  1st  of 
July,  when  the  appropriation  expired,  the  effects,  records,  documents, 
furniture,  etc.,  were  moved  to  a  Government  building  at  the  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  B  Streets,  where  there  were  satisfactory  acconmioda- 
tions;  and  I  might  say  that  under  the  law  creating  the  board  of  1913 
all  the  records  or  labor  controversies  in  the  old  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  of  which  Dr.  Naill  was  so  long  the  head  and 
of  which  Mr.  Hanger,  now  a  member  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board, 
was  assistant,  all  records  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce.Commission  which  had  accumulated  during  the  period  of 
administration  under  the  Erdman  Law,  as  well  as  any  that  were  filed 
with  the  commerce  court,  were  required  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  and  that  was  done.  So  that 
there  is  a  very  large  accumulation  of  records,  documents,  and  papers 
of  one  kind  and  another,  some  of  which  are  of  a  good  deal  of  value 
and  concerning  which  inquiries  have  not  been  infrequent.  It  would 
seem  the  perfectly  fitting  thing  that  these  documents  should  be  put 


in.  proper  order,  some  4iBpo»ition  made  of  the  furniture,  and  the  ac- 
crued salaries  of  the  members  of  the  board  paid  rather  than  compel 
them  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  sundry  civil  act,  which  became 
a  law  on  the  4th  of  March,  1921,  faited  to  carry  any  appropriation 
for  this  activity,  it  occurred  to  me  the  board  had  ample  notice  that 
they  were  not  going  to  have  an  appropriation  for  1922,  and  that 
they  should  close  up  their  affairs  between  the  4th  of  March  and  the 
1st  of  July  of  that  nscal  year,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  do  that. 

Judge  KNAPP.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  why.  I  was  away 
much  of  that  time,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  not  den- 
nitely  known  there  would  be  no  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  Imown  on  the  4th  of  March,  1921,  b^pause 
the  law  became  effective  on  that  date,  so  it  must  have  been  pretty 
definitely  known. 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes;  but  something  must  have  occurred  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  no  special  notice  was  sent  to  any  member 
of  the  board. 

Judge  Knapp.  There  was  more  than  that.  There  was  some 
negotiation  and  some  talk  about  it.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not 
definitely  xmderstood,  certainly  not  by  me,  imtil  nearly  the  Ist  of 
July,  that  no  appropriation  would  be  made  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  definite  term  fixed  in  the  law  during 
which  the  assistant  commissioner  shall  serve,  but  there  was  a  definite 
term  fixed  for  the  commissioner. 

Judg3  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  the  committee  thought  that  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  definite  term  fixed  for  anybody  but  the  commis- 
sioner, that  the  mere  failure  to  appropriate  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  repeal  of  the  act,  and  that^  all  of  these  people  would  cease  to 
function.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us,  Judge,  who  tne  commissioner  is 
and  who  is  the  assistant  commissioner  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Judge  William  L.  Chambers  is  the  commissioner 
and  has  been  since  this  law  was  enacted  in  1913,  at  a  salary  of  $7,500, 
and  the  assistant  commissioner  is  Mr.  Whitehead  Kluttz  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  salary  is  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  they  have  been 
drawing  their  salaries  recently  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  I  know  they  have  not  been  because  there  is  no 
appropriation  from  which  they  could  be  drawn  since  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  fail  to  appropriate  now,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  commissioner  and  the  assistant  commissioner  would  still 
continue  to  feel  they  had  salaries  coming  to  them  notwithstanding 
they  have  no  service  to  render,  and  there  was  no  appropriation  from 
which  they  could  be  paid  ? 

Judge  Snapp.  Perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  imdertake  to  say  what 
they  feel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  imder  the  law? 

Judge  KJNAPP.  I  have  never  examined  the  question,  Mr.  Madden, 
but  I  assumed  it  is  well  settled  that  the  mere  failure  to  appropriate 
for  the  salary  of  a  Government  officer  does  not  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  obligation  to  pay  that  salary  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
office,  and  I  suppose  they  woula  have  a  right  of  action  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 
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The  CHiOitMAN.  How  much  is  due  <ihe  commissioner  and  the  assist- 
ant eommisfiioner  ? 

tludge  Knapp.  It  will  be  six  months  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that 
will  be  $6,250. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  pay  that,  what  would  happen  in  the  future; 
would  they  still  go  on ) 

Judge  Knapp.  Why  should  you  not  abolish  the  bo«d  ?  That  wiU 
end  It. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question. 

Judge  Knapp.  Personally,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  make  the 
rc»gular  appropriation.  It  is  true  that  nearly  ajl  of  the  disputes  over 
which  the^o^d  of  Mediation  had  jurisdiction  are  now  subject  to  the 

t'urisdiction  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  but  there  are  some  am- 
>iguities  aboi^  that  board,  because  it  says  that  before  they  can  go  to 
the  Railway  jLabor  Board  'they  must  exhaust  all  other  means  of 
settlement.  That  might  be  construed,  and  very  reasonably,  to  mean 
they  must  utilize  the  services  of  this  Board  of  Mediation.  The  Rail- 
way Labor  Board,  I  think,  has  never  passed  on  that  c[uestion.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  railway  labor  situation  seems 
rather  uncertain  and  disturbed,  and  it  may  tiun  out  that  the  present 
method  of  adjusting  controversies  of  that  sort  will  not  be  altogether 
successful. 

I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  the  record  shows  tliat  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  those  who  performed  similar  duties  under  the  old 
Erdman  Act  were  instrumj^xtal  in  settling  a  great  many  serious  rail- 
road controversies.  Indeed,  I  think  it  rather  surprising,  when  one 
takes  into  account  the  conditions  which  prevailed,  say,  from  about  1905 
or  1906  to  the  time  when  the  railways  went  imder  the  control  of  theGov- 
emment,  the  number  and  severity  of  the  strikes  which  occurred  durii^ 
that  time  in  the  industries  and  on  the  street  railways — I  think  it  is 
ratjier  noteworthy  that  during  all  of  that  period  there  was  practi- 
cally no  interruption  of  interstate  service  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  the  old  board  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions. 

Judge  Knapp.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  undertake  the  decision  of  a  case  imless 
both  sides  would  agree  to  accept  your  award  ? 

Judge  K!napp.  We  never  decided  anything. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  require  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to 
accept  your  verdict  ? 

Judge  KInapp.  No;  we  had  no  power  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  You  just  assembled  the  facts? 

Judge  Knapp.  Have  jtou  a  moment  for  me  to  explain  that  ? 

The  Chaihman.  Certainly. 
\  Ju<^e  Knapp.  As  far  back  as  1898  there  was  considerable  agita- 

tion  for  a  railway  arbitration  law  and  one  was  passed,  as  was  supposed, 
bearing;  the  name  of  one  Erdman,  who  was  in  Congress  here  a  short 
time,  I  think  from  Pennsylvania.  By  some  good  fortune  that  act 
oontained  a  provision  which  I  think  embodied  a  principle  for  the  first 
time  mcoiporated  in  any  legislation;  that  is,  the  principle  of  Govern- 
ment memation  as  entirely  distinguished  from  arbitration.  The 
whole  theory  was  to  prevent  strikes  from  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads.    It  oontained  a  provision  that  if  any  contro- 
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versy  arose  affecting  these  classes  of  employees  enp;a£ed  in  train 
operation,  either  party  might  appeal  to  the  chau'man  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties 
and  endeavor  by  mediation  and  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment, and  failing  in  that,  it  was  made  their  duty  to  endeavor  to 
induce  the  parties  to  enter  into  an  arbitration,  and  then  the  law  fol- 
lowed with  somewhat  elaborate  provisions  for  the  arbitration. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  try  to  bring  them 
together  on  the  basis  of  good  will  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  After  a  while  this  mediation  feature  became  the 
distinctive  one,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  during  that  period,  and  Dr.  Neill,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  we  were  presently  called  upon  and  after- 
wards called  upon  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  I  have  been  up 
against  these  labor  leaders  and  railroad  managers  many  times.  We 
tried  to  do  just  what  you  would  do  if  two  of  your  neighbors  had  a 
dispute.  You  would  lend  your  friendly  counsel  and  aid  to  try  to 
get  them  together,  with  the  advantage  in  our  case,  that  of  course  we, 
in  a  sense,  represented  public  authority;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did  succeed  in  settling  a  large  majority  of  all  the  controversies. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  did  a  lot  of  good  work.  I  recall  your 
work  very  well. 

Judge  Knapp.  And  when  we  failed  of  a  settlement  we  always  got 
an  arbitration,  and  there  have  been  some  very  important  arbitrations, 
as  you  know,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  country  acting 
as  arbitrators,  and  personally,  I  regret  and  have  regretted  all  the 
time  that  that  principle  in  the  law  was  entirely  eliminated  when 
Congress  came  to  enact  the  transportation  act. 

}Jb,  Anthony.  That  is,  the  right  of  the  Government  to  mediate  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes.  You  understand  the  great  advantage  of  that 
method  is  that  it  brings  the  parties,  or  attempts  at  least  to,  and  gen- 
erally does,  to  a  voluntary  settlement.  They  make  a  new  contract: 
they  have  consented  to  everything.  There  is  no  judgment  against 
anybody.  There  is  no  sting  of  defeat  to  either  one.  It  is  the  thing 
they  both  agree  to  do,  and  it  often  happened  in  my  experience  that 
where  the  relations  between  the  management  of  a  given  railroad  and 
its  employees  of  one  class  and  another  becomes  strained  by  one  thing 
and  another,  accumulated  until  there  was  a  threat  of  strike,  then 
after  long  negotiation  and  effort,  many  times  lasting  well  toward 
morning,  they  would  come  together  and  they  would  agree,  with  a 
reaction  of  cordiality  and  good  feeling  which  is  simply  astonishing. 
I  remember  one  night  in  a  hotel  in  St.  Louis  after  we  had  been  there 
for  a  week  with  a  most  serious  threat  of  a  strike  on  all  those  south- 
western roads,  we  finally  got  a  settlement  about  3  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  all  came  in  and  there  was  a  veritable  love  feast. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  way  to  do  that,  as  my  own  experience 
proves,  is  to  let  the  two  belligerent  forces  go  into  a  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  then  when  they  fail  to  agree  to  let  sollfe  new  element 

come  in. 

Judge  Knapp.  You  understand  we  never  brought  the  parties 
together.  We  would  see  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and,  of  course, 
much  depended  upon  the  confidence  both  sides  had  m  the  mediators. 
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and  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  both  Dr.  Neill  and  myself  did 
have  the  confidence  to  a  very  great  degree  of  both  sides.  They 
would  tell  us  with  perfect  frankness  what  was  the  real  trouble  and 
what  they  would  be  willing  to  do  when  they  would  not  say  that  to 
the  other  side  across  the  table,  because,  it  is  this  way:  If  I  am  a 
railroad  manager  here  and  you  are  the  labor  leader  over  there,  if  I 
indicate  a  wilhngness  to  malce  such  and  such  concession,  you  imme- 
diately think  I  am  afraid  of  a  strike  and  that  leads  you  to  increase 
your  demands,  and  the  same  way  on  the  other  side.  So  we  never 
would  let  one  side  knpw  what  the  other  side  was  willing  to  do  until 
we  brought  them  both  to  a  common  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  vou  think  we  ought  to  repeal  the  law  but 
before  we  repeal  it  we  ought  to  pay  these  men.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it. 

Judge  KxAPP.  I  have  already  said  that  the  whole  railway  labor 
situation  is  involved  and  uncertain.  We  do  not  know  what  may 
happen.  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  this  board 
alive  as  an  insurance,  as  an  agency,  to  be  called  upon  in  any  emer- 
gency which  may  arise.  We  do  not  know  when  it  may  break  out. 
The  settlement  of  an  unimportant  strike  might  be  worth  many 
times  more  than  the  $20,000  or  $25,000  which  it  would  cost  to  keep 
this  board  in  operation.  However,  that  is  entirely  for  the  Congress 
to  decide. 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  I  understand,  unless  we  repeal  this  law,  those 
still  in  office  could  claim  their  salaries  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  I  think  so.    As  I  said,  I  have  never  examined  the 

?uestion,  but  I  have  understood  that  is  so  and  have  assumed  it. 
can  only  repeat  that  I  think  this  is  a  sort  of  insurance. 


Monday,  November  7,  1921. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  HR.  CUNO  H.  i^TJDOLPH,  MB.  JAXES  F. 
OYSTER,  COXHISSIOSTERS,  COL.  CHARLES  KELLER,  EN0I- 
ITEER  COMMISSIONER,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  MAJ.  CARET 
H.  BBOWnr,  ASSISTAITT  ENGIITEEB  COMMISSIONEB,  MR. 
DANIEL  E.  GARGES,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  BOABD,  MB.  DANIEL 
J.  DONOVAN,  AUDITOB,  AND  MB.  H.  L.  GESSFOBD,  MAJOB 
AND  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  POLICE. 

ADDITIONAL   POLICE    FOB   TEMPORARY   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  5  you  will 
find  the  items  that  refer  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  will 

Eass  over  everything  in  connection  with  them  to  the  point  where  the 
►istrict  is  asking  for  some  additional  police  for  temporary  service 
during  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  Conference,  and  I  wish  to  say 
in  this  connection  that  the  reason  we  have  not  taken  the  bill  in  the 
•order  in  which  the  items  appear  is  that  the  District  Government 
seems  to  feel  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  early  consideration  for 
Ihe  request  for  extra  police  during  this  period,  and  if  the  authority 
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to  employ  them  is  to  be  granted  at  all,  it  should  be  granted  at  once, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  called  the  District  Government  in  this  early. 
Nobody  Jknows  what  the  attitude  of  this  committee  will  be  on  the 

Question  of  aUowiug  additional  poUce,  first,  because  there  is  some 
oubt  in  the  minds  of  all  here  as  to  the  wisdon  of  having  five  or  six 
different  departments  of  the  Government  functioning  in  this  ax^ti- 
vity.  We  have  allowed  the  State  Department  funds  for  what  was 
presumed  at  the  time  they  came  here  to  be  all  the  activities  that 
might  arise  including  secret  service  protection  for  those  who  come 
from  abroad  during^  the  conference,  but  we  are  not  conmiitted,  and 
we  will  be  delighted  to  hear  whoever  wishes  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  the  need  for  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  EtTDOiJPH.  I  might  sav  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  a 
conference  with  the  State  Department  six  weeks  ago,  we  were  told 
we  could  expect  no  help  whatever,  financially,  from  them;  that  they 
would  require  everythmg  that  was  allotted  to  them  for  their  par- 
ticular functions. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  think  you  would  get  any  part  of  that 
appropriation,  but  my  thought  was,  and  I  think  it  was  the  general 
thought  of  the  committee,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  have  the 
member^  correct  me,  that  the  State  Department  had  facilities  to 
provide  for  a  secret  service  and  to  do  wnatever  was  necessary  for 
the  proper  safeguarding  of  those  who  come  here  as  guests  oi  the 
country.  However,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  quicK  disposition  made  of  this  item  so  you  will  know  just  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  are  going  to  be  opposed  to  it,  we 
oueht  to  tell  you,  and  if  we  are  for  it,  we  ought  to  act  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  when  the  appropriation  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  imderstood  that  a  certain  portion  of  it,  which  was 
expressly  allowed  by  the  committee,  was  lor  the  protection  of  the 
delegates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was  written  into  the 
appropriation,  but  it  was  understood  by  the  committee  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  fund  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  understanaing  of  it.  Mr.  Oyster, 
are  you  going  to  present  the  case  for  the  commissioners? 

Mr,  Oyster.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  very  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  need  for  this  money,  but  Maj.  Gessford  is  here  and  can 
better  describe  the  requirements  and  the  demands  that  might  be 
made  upon  the  citizens  for  protection.  The  present  force  is  abso- 
lutely inadequate  to  cope  with  any  condition  more  than  the  normal 
condition,  and  hardly  that.  There  will  be  many  details  asked  for 
upon  the  part  of  the  police,  and  the  major  I  think  has  worked  out  a 
pro-am  as  to  about  now  many  men  are  likely  to  be  needed  on  this 
special  detail  work.  That  will  take  from  the  force,  of  course,  and 
weaken  it  very  considerably.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  not  more  than 
300  people  on  duty  at  any  one  time.  With  those  on  leave  of  absence 
and  sick  and  on  detail,  we  would  be  venr  much  handicapped  if  we 
are  asked  for  any  additional  help  or  details.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  Maj.  Gessford  explain  that  item  if  he  will. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Maj.  Gessford.  My  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  petitioning  the  com- 
missioners for  this  additional  money  was  that  the  police  department 
will  be  called  upon  for  extraordinary  service  during  the  entire  con- 
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ference,  the  length  of  which  we  do  not  know.  It  may  ran  for  one 
month  or  six  months.  These  delegations  arriving  here  now  for  the 
last  10  days  require  a  detail  of  men  to  look  after  them  at  the  depot, 
to  clear  the  Plaza,  look  out  for  them  at  the  places  where  they  are 
stopping,  and  the  State  Department  reauires  us  to  have  a  detail  at 
the  resiaence  of  each  ddegation  for  eacn  24  hours.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  27  men  so  detailed,  which  takes  that  many  from  their 
regular  patrol  duties. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Is  the  matter  any  more  important  now  than  it 
was  during  the  period  of  the  war  when  we  had  so  many  more  people 
coming  here  from  all  over  the  world  than  we  will  have  at  this  con- 
ference ? 

Maj.  Oessford.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  not  called  upon  to  make  these 
permanent  details  that  I  will  be  called  upon  to  make  during  this 
conference,  and  owing  to  th-e  unsettled  conditions  throughout  the 
country  which  you  gentlemen  are  more  familiar  with  than  I  am, 
I  think,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  we  have  got  to  properly  police 
our  city,  and  during  the  conference  we  will  be  called  upon  to  have 
a  detail  each  day  at  the  buildings  being  used,  which  will  take  that 
many  men  from  their  patrol  duties,  and  to  properly  protect  the  city 
my  idea  was,  when  I  made  this  request,  tnat  it  would  necessitate 
at  least  100  of  our  men  for  this  dutjr,  and  to  supplant  these  hundred 
men  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  100  additional  privates  for 
reeularpatrol  work. 

The  Chaikman.  The  men  you  would  put  on  for  this  work  will  be 
inexperienced  men  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  Inexperienced;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  thev  be  the  men  selected  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  They  would  take  the  place  of  the  imiform  men 
I  would  use  on  these  several  details. 

The  CShairman.  You  would  transfer  men  in  citizens^  dothes. 

Maj.  Gessford.  These  special  officers  somehow  or  other  rake  up 
a  part  of  a  police  uniform,  and  we  try  to  keep  them  on  duty  witn 
a  regular  man.  Where  there  are  two  men,  there  will  be  one  addi- 
tional private  and  a  regular  police  officer.  Moreover,  during  the 
entire  conference  there  will  be  continual  social  functions  in  the  city, 
entertaining  by  not  only  our  President  and  the  'members  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  our  citizens  will  entertain  with  receptions,  and  so  forth, 
and  all  those  matters  call  for  extra  details.  We  have  to  police 
them.  We  will  also  have  a  permanent  detail  down  at  the  buildings 
in  which  the  conference  is  oeing  held  right  along.  As  far  as  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  is  concerned,  there  will  not  be  a 
dollar  of  expense  but  what  is  actually  necessary,  and  if  we  can  get 
along  without  these  additional  privates  or  cut  down  the  number 
at  any  time,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it,  because  it  incon- 
veniences us  to  some  extent  to  have  these  men  around,  not  being 
regulars,  but  the  unwarranted  publications  in  certain  newspapers 
tnat  this  city  is  overrun  with  a  crime  wave,  which  there  is  no  truth 
in,  can  not  but  have  the  effect  of  inviting  the  pickpocket  and  the 
bui^lar,  and  it  is  an  invitation  for  them  to  come  here. 

1&.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  reports  in  the  news- 
papers with  reference  to  more  crime  being  committed  here  than  any 
citj  of  its  size  in  the  world  are  not  correct  ? 

Maj\  GEssroRD.  They  are  not  correct;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  reports  in  the  paper  yester- 
day momine  with  reference  to  the  action  of  these  policemen  in 
assaulting  this  man  and  woman  down  here  and  another  policeman 
assaulting  a  young  girl  are  not  correct  ? 

Mai.  Gessfqrd.  We  had  a  charge  or  information  that  a  police- 
man nad  assaulted  a  child  and  we  took  the  party  who  brought  that 
information  and  procured  a  warrant  and  placed  the  man  under 
arrest. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  occur  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  what  the 
people  here  need  is  protection  against  the  police  department. 

Maj.  Gessfobd.  We  have  a  very  good  police  department  here 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  police  department  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  appointed  since  I  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  department  400  recruits. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  not  the  War  Department  cooperating  in  this  busi- 
ness? 

Maj.  Gessford.  They  undoubtedly  will. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  deal  better  to  have 
soldiers  doing  this  detailed  work  rather  than  some  green  man.  There 
are  plenty  of  soldiers  around  here  that  have  not  much  to  do. 

Maj.  Gessfobd.  We  will  not  have  green  men  on  that  work.  They 
will  be  re^ar  pohcemen.  I  am  called  upon  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  give  them  this  protection. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  womd  not  a  soldier  do  just  a^  well  to  watch 
these  houses  and  stand  about  on  the  sidewalk  like  you  have  police- 
men doing  now.  It  seems  to  me  a  soldier  can  do  that  just  as  well 
as  a  policeman. 

Maj.  Gessfobd.  No;  he  would  not  be  trained  in  police  work, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  as  observant  as  a  policeman.  He 
would  be  there  on  guard  and  stand  there  motionless;  or  he  might 
parade  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  door. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  supposed  to  be  trained  in  discipline  and  to 
have  at  least  as  much  of  that  as  a  policeman. 

Maj.  Gessfobd.  They  may  be  trained  in  their  line  of  work,  but  a 

Soliceman  is  supposed  to  be  observing  and  be  acquainted  with  un- 
esirable  characterSj^  and  during  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
burial  of  the  unknown  soldier  my  idea  was  to  send  out  and  bring  in 
trained  men  who  specialize  on  pickpockets,  anarchists,  and  notorious 
crooks.  My  desire  was  to  have  them  here  at  least  during  three  days^ 
the  10th,  nth,  and  12th. 

The  Chaibman.  Major,  your  idea  is  that  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  social  functions,  etc.,  you  would  have  to  make  a 
great  many  more  details  than  you  would  otherwise  be  called  upon  to 
make,  and  therefore  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  get  authority  for 
the  employment  of  additional  policemen  ? 

Maj.  Gessfobd,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  ? 

Maj.  Gessfobd.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  because  my 
force  will  be  depleted  by  the  extraordinary  details  called  for  from 
time  to  time,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  will  last. 
I  have  been  informed  it  will  last  from  one  month  to  six  months. 
Of  course,  if  it  was  only  a  week,  or  something  like  that,  I  would  work 
my  men  extra  time,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  extended  time,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  the  city  properly  patrolled  with  the 
present  force. 
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'  Mr.  Bybns.  I  notice  jou  have  an  estimate  here  of  a  .comparatively 
small  amount  for  special  policemen  for  the  burial  of  ;the  unknown 
soldier  which  is  to  take  place  on  next  Friday  ? 

Maj.  GEasFOBD.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Bybnb.  That  is  due,  I  presume,  to  the  fact  that  you  expect  an 
immense  crowd  here  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  We  do. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Is  it  customary  to  ask  for  special  policemen  for  special 
occasions  like  that  lasting  for  a  day  or  two  ? 

Mai.  Gessfobd.  It  is  customary  during  all  of  the  inaugural 
paraoes,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are  under  the  impression 
there  will  be  as  large  a  crowd  here  as  during  an  inaugural,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  always  necessary  to  ask  for  additional  privates.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  these  men  for  three  days. .  I  would  appoint 
about  200  men  for  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  and  I  would  drop  about 
100  of  them  after  the  third  day.  Then  I  would  keep,  as  many  as  I 
thought  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  men  who  were  detailed  in 
connection  with  tne  conference. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Of  course,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
sufficient  number  on  your  permanent  force  is  one  thing,  and  the 
question  of  whether  you  need  special  men  for  a  particular  occasion 
like  the  one  which  is  to  occur  the  last  of  the  weeK  is  another.  My 
inquiry  was  prompted  more  by  this  fact:  While  it  is  true  that  there. 
was  probably  not  as  large  a  crowd,  yet  in  my  home  city  of  Nashville, 
we  had  a  reunion  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  last  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  were  75,000  or  100,000  people  there,  so  the  p£ij>ers  report, 
and  yet  there  was  no  extra  appropriation  for  additional  policemen, 
and  yet  that  town,  which  is  a  much  smaller  town  than  this,  was 
absolutely  overrun  with  crowds  of  visitors  for  those  two  days. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  that  inany  people,  here. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  .know  about  that.  I  was  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  burial  of  the  unknown  soldier. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  as  many  people  here 
as  that,  although  we  may  have;  but  after  all,  that  is  only  an  mcident 
and  is  only  for  one  or  two  days,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  very 
great  innovation  to  increase  the  police  force  for  just  one  qr  two  days. 

Maj.  Gessford.  We  do  it  during  the  biau^ral  period. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  special  authority  for  that? 

Maj.  Gessford.  Yes,  sir;  the  force  is  increased  by  act  of  Congress. 

Col.  Keller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  tliink  the  major  made  it 

Siuite  clear  that  every  special  guard  he  is  required  to  put  on  for  a 
oreign  delegation  requires  three  men,  because  there  are  three  reliefs, 
and  that  accounts  for  some  of  this  money. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  the  idea  to  guard  the  buildings  in  which  these 
delegates  are  housed  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  Yes,  sii\ 

Mr.  Byrns.  Referring  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Wood,  why  could  not 
soldiers  and  marines  do  this  work  ?  We  have  them  here  in  the  city 
and  down  here  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  which  is  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Capitol.  Why  could  not  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  detail  soldiers  and  marines  to  stand  guard  in  front  of 
these  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  Mr.  Byrns,  those  soldiers  are  not  famihar  with  the 
laws  and  police  regulations,  and  they  are  further  not  famiUar  with 
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conditions  in  the  city.  This  detail  of  policemen  id  requested  by  the 
State  Department.  For  instance,  now,  take  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
the  Powhatan,  and  the  Willard;  when  the  delegates  go  in  there  we 
detail  a  man  at  the  entrance  of  those  places.  He  is  on  immediate 
call  in  case  anything  should  happen  in  tne  building,  or  if  there  was  a 
suspicious  character  around  in  that  vicinity  he  would  take  prompt 
action,  whereas  a  soldier  would  not  be  in  position  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  remember  during  the  war  we  had  soldiers  stationed 
around  the  White  House,  we  had  soldiers  guarding  the  British  Lega* 
tion,  and  we  had  soldiers  euardins  the  French  Legation.  I  re- 
member passing  those  buildings  where  they  were  located  out  on. 
Sixteenth  Street  and  seeing  quite  a  detail  of  soldiers  there. 

Mai.  Gessford.  And,  independent  of  that,  we  had  to  have  police- 
men detailed  there.  They  called  on  us  and  depleted  our  force  for  the 
work  of  looking  after  each  delegation  that  came  here  to  visit  this  city 
during  the  war.  They  called  on  us  for  extra  details  at  all  the  places 
where  these  different  representatives  of  foreign  countries  stopped 
during  their  visit  here  during  the  war  independent  of  the  military 
guard. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  onlv  to  have  four  representatives  from  each 
nation  in  the  ambassadorial  class  and  there  are  four  nations.  All  the 
others  are  simply  advisers,  clerics,  economists,  and  so  on.  Is  it  con- 
tentplated  that  uiose  people  are  going  to  be  guarded  also  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  only  have  16  people  of  the  class  I  have  just 
indicated,  assuming  we  were  to  guard  them,  that  would  not  take  so 
many  men,  would  it  ? 

Maj.  Gessford.  It  would  take  48. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  mean  you  intend  to  hare  one  for  each  man? 

Maj.  Gessford.  Of  course,  if  they  donbled  up,  and  half  of  them 
were  stopping  at  the  Willard,  I  would  not  have  more  than  two  men 
there. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  to  me.  Major,  that  this  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wood  would  fairly  meet  your  requirements  throng  havii:^  the 
assistance  of  the  Marine  Corps  ? 

Mr.  Brandenburg.  Will  you  permit  me  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
mcm? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brandenburg.  I  happen  to  be  chairmcua  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  citizens'  committee,  which  is  ipaking  whatever  arrangements 
they  can  for  this  conference,  and  I  prepared  this  joint  resolution 
after  a  conference  with  various  gentlemen  on  that  committee,  all  of 
whom  are  business  men,  all  of  whom  are  very  anxious  to  keep  down 
the  taxes  and  prevent  the  expenditure  of  any  monery  they  possiblv 
can  avoid,  because  every  doUaryou  put  on  the  District  is  that  mucn 
more  out  of  our  own  pockets.  We  went  into  this  question  thoroughly. 
We  considered  first  the  question  of  whether  or  not  $25,000  would  be 
ample.  We  are  absolutely  in  the  dark,  just  as  much  as  you  are,  as 
to  whether  this  conference  is  going  to  be  for  one  month  or  for  six 
months.  We  have  no  conception  of  that.  We  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  and  went  into  that  C(uite  thoroughly.  Our  idea  is' 
this,  here  ia  a  conference  for  the  limitation  of  armament.  These 
foreign  people  are  eomiii^  to  the  United  States,  and  the  less  thejr  see 
of  the  military,  we  think  the  better  it  is  going  to  be.     We  are  object- 
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ing  ia  so  muelx  nailitiirffiTn  abroad  now,  a^  th«  idea  is  that  if  we  use 
tM  piiYate  police  foxee  it  will  be  much  more  compatible  with  our 
position.  Tnat  is  our  theory.  We  may  be  dead  wrong  and  you 
mtty  be  ab8<dutely  right  that  the  military  would  be  the.  woper  thmg. 

The  CHATRTtfAN.  You  do  not  need  even  the  military  because  these 
men  are  not  going  to  be  run  awav  with. 

Mr.  BRANmsNBUBO,  Oh,  no;  but  the  suggestion  niade  by  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Kelley  was  that  they  put  some  of  the  marines  there^ 
or  some  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  know  that  the  marines  are  not  looked  upon  as 
military  at  all.  If  you  land  one  soldier  in  Ita^  or  France  or  England 
without  the  penniasion  of  that  country  to  guard  certain  American 
prop^y,  that  is  an  act  of  war,  but  you  can  land  a  whole  regiment 
of  marines  and  that  is  police  duty. 

Mr.  Bbandenbubo.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SiBSON.  That  is  the  difference  that  is  made^  The  marines  are 
distinctly,  by  all  international  law,  polioemen. 

Mr.  Bbandenbubg.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SxsBOK.  And  if  thcnre  is  one  duty  that  the  marines  can  perform, 
which  is  unobjectionable  under  all  the  laws  of  nations,  that  is  to 
have  the  President  of  the  United  States  detail  them  to  guard  these 
dipWmata  and  ministers. 

Mr.  Bbandenbubo.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  for  you  gentlemen 
to  pass  upon. 

The  CiiiSTiWAy.  Mr,  Brandenburg,  do  you  iimk  the  presence  of  a 
marine  would  pr^udice, the. minds  of  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  BBAif<^£NBi7BO^  I  cw  npt  say  so,  Mr.  Madden;  honestly,  I 
can  not,  but  the  theory  was 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing)  •  If  that  is  the  psychology  of  it,  then  we 
ou^t  to  take  these  beJit^  attd  ihe  uniform  off  of  our  commissioner. 
He  ought  to  be  stripped  of  that  and  made  to  wear  citizen's  clothes  so 
these  men  might  not  see  him  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Bbavdsnbukg.  It  will  not  be  ik)Dg  before  he  is  in  citizen's 
clothes,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  War  is  going  to  keep 
him  m.unifonn  very  much  looger.  Of  course,  the  unifonuW  only 
come  since  the  war  has  been  on. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  understand  that  these  people  from  abroad 
are  bringiiiie  over  a  number  of  ffenerals  and  all  grades  of  military 
men  with  wem  as  advisers,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  yery  much 
afraid  oi  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bbandsnbubq.  I  do  not  think  they  are  afraid,  Mr.  Madden — 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  have  no  fear  of  that  at  all.  Our 
idea  is  that  this  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  peace  conference.  It  is  a 
limitation  of  armament  and  is  not  a  disarmament  conference,  and  our 
idea  is  that  the  less  military  there  is  about  it  the  better  it  is. 

The  Gbajbmxs.  You  have  now  said  about  all  you  want  so  say  on 
that? 

Mr.  BBiA^a>BiaiUBQ.  Just  one  more  word  and  then  I  am  through, 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  not  think  the  ma^or  was  quite  correct,  or  at 
least  he  did  not  follow  out  the  idea  of  this  committee,  in  stating  that 
these  policemen  would  be  required  solely  for  social  fimctionsp  I 
think  ne  is  not  quite  correct  there.  Our  idea  is  that  nearly  aU  o| 
these  ddegations  will  require  police  protection  or  require  some  n^- 
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tection,  and  for  that  reason  we  as  citizens  feel,  and  we  hare  no 
interest  except  as  citizens,  it  would  be  becoming  that  sufficient  police 
authority  be  given  for  the  protection  of  those  people. 

•  The  CSkairman.  If  there  is  no  one  else  connected  with  the  city 
government  who  wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  subject,  I  will  make 
this  suggestion  to  the  committee  and  to  you  gentlemen:  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  we  ought  to  decide  the  question  right  away  so 
you  will  know  what  we  are  going  to  do,  ana  if  you  will  just  step 
mto  the  other  room  for  about  10  minutes  we  will  nave  an  executive 
session  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question.     What  would  you 

?;entlemen  do  if  Congress  were  not  in  session  ?    Of  course,  this  con- 
erence  is  called  and  nas  nothing  to  do  with  any  session  of  Congress, 
and  this  happens  to  be  a  special  session. 

Mr.  Brandenburg.  I  do. not  think  we  would  be  in  the  hole  any 
more  than  we  ever  have  been.  We  would  simply  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  do  theb^t  we  can.  We  have  already  sworn  in  of 
our  own  citizens,  as  assistants,  about  350  men. 

•Mr.  Stsson.  Yes:  I  noticed  that,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
were  acting  very  wisely  or  not. 

Mr.  Brandenburg.  That  m^y  be  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  will  not  discuss  that,  however,  because  that  has 
alreadv  been  done. 

Mr.  "Brandenburg.  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  what  responsibility  your  mtmicipal 
officers  are  assuming  in  putting  a  lot  of  irresponsible  people  on  the 
police  force  who  are  not  under  bond  and  not  under  your  absolute 
control. 

The  Chairman.  Policemen  are  not  under  bond. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  they  are  not,  but  they  are  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  commissioners,  while  these  men  are  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  acted  very  wisely  or  not.     I  hope  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Department;  that  it  is  an  international  obligation,  if  we 
have  any  obligation,  over  which  the  State  Department  has  juris- 
diction. The  State  Department  itself  has  a  secret  service  organiza- 
tion; it  has  access  to  the  secret  service  organi^tion  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  the  War  Department,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  ajnere  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  any  or  all  of  those  departments  will  find  ready  response 
in  any  number  of  men  that  he  may  think  proper  to  call  for,  whether 
they  oe  in  uniform  or  in  civilian  clothes.  It  he  thinks  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  in  uniform,  of  course,  he  will  call  for  marines. 
The  marines  are  essentially  a  police  organization;  they  have  nothing 
of  the  military  tinge  about  their  makeup,  except  bravery  in  battle, 
and  the  committee  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  this  sort  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  thereby  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  future.  Therefore,  we  have  decided  definitely  and  conclu- 
sively that  we  will  not  make  this  allowance,  and  we  nope  you  will 
take  it  in  good  grace,  because  we  have  not  just  arbitrarily  said  that 
we  will  not  do  a  thing,  but  we  have  simply  said  it  because  we  know 
that  we  have  other  avenues  of  approach  through  which  all  the 
facilities  required  can  be  supplied.     We  thought  that  the  importance 
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of  the  situation  was  such  thiEit  you  ought  to  know  at  once  what  you 
were  going  to  be  able  to  do.  For  that  reason  we  did  not  delay,  and, 
as  one  gentleman  has  said,  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  p«tes  sentence,  I  have  passed  it  as  gracefully  as  I  knew  how. 

SUBVEYOn's   OFFICE — TBMPOBABY   DBAFTSMEN,   CXJMFDTEBS,   ETC. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  services  of  temporary  draftsmen,  com*- 
outers,  laborers,  etc.,  in  the  surveyor's  office,  you  ask  for  $4,00(X 
TeD  lis  what  you  know  about  that. 

Maj.  Bbown.  The  appropriation  for  several  years  previous  to 
1922  had  been  $8,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  was  cut 
down  to  S4,000  throu^  a  misapprehension  which  occurred  in  the 
Senate.  The  Congressional  Record  of  Januarjr  19,  1921,  page  1716, 
will  indicate  that  the  appropriation  was  cut  in  two  throu^  error, 
and  it  was  too  late  for  a  correction  to  be  made.  It  was  the  erroneous 
impression  of  certain  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  that  out  of 
this  appropriation  was  paid  the  salary  of  an  individual  in  the  District 
Building,  and  the  amount  of  his  salary  was  cut  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion. That  impression  was  entirely  erroneous,  because  this  par- 
ticular individual  is  not  an  employee  of  the  surveyor's  office. 

Th^  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  cut  was  made  to 
stop  the  salary  of  some  single  individual? 

M  aj .  Bbown.  It  would  appear  so  from  the  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  I  have  rrferred  to. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  the 
Senate. 

Maj.  Bbown.  It  is  not  made  as  a  chaise.  I  simply  referred  to 
record  as  explaining  the  reason  of  the  cut. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  unexpended  balance  in  this  fund 
now? 

Mai.  Bbown.  Of  the  $4,000,  we  had  to  allot  the  amount  through- 
out tne  year.  It  was  allotted  S3,000  to  the  fh^t  half  and  $1,000  to 
the  second  half  of  the  vear,  with  the  idea  that  if  we  were  unaiile  to 
obtain  any  additional  ninds,  we  would  be  obliged  to  cut  the  force  of 
the  surveyor's  office  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor?  .    , 

Maj.  Bbown.  The  survevor  prepares  air  plate  ordered  or  called 
for  by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  by  private  individuals.  One 
feature  of  his  work  which  has  been  very  lai^e  during  the  first  half 
of  this  present  fiscal  year  consiste  of  plats  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
provide  for  private  parties,  particularly  in  connection  with  building 
operations. 

The  Chaibman.  For  subdivisions  ? 

Maj.  Bbown.  For  subdivisions  and  for  buildings. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  provide  plats  for  subdivisions  made  by 
private  parties  ? 

Maj.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  the  surveys  i 

Maj.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  that  private  parties  themselves  or 
through  private  surveyors  made  the  surveys,  and  that  they  were 
only  required  to  have  them  approved  and  recorded. 
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Maj.  Bbown.  No,  air;  they  are  made  by  the  surveyor's  office. 
Of  coarse,  a  private  party  may  get  a  priyate  surveyor  to  make  a 
tentative  subdivision  plat,  but  the  final  plat  must  be  prepared  by 
the  siu^eyor. 

The  Chairman.  Prepared  or  approved  by  him  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  It  must  be  actually  prepared  by  him.  The  private 
surveyor  may  make  a  layout  which  is  intended  more  or  less  as  a 
guide  for  the  surveyor,  but  the  plat  actually  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  made  by  the  surveyor's  office. 

Mr.  Wood.  Does  he  make  any  chaise  for  that  service,  or  is  any 
fee  paid  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  work  is  on  the  fee  basis,  but  those 
fees  ^o  back  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  so  that  this  appro- 
priation does  not  receive  anything  from  that  source. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  surveyor's  office  do  the  field  work  in 
connection  with  those  surveys  1 

Maj.  Brown*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  as  the  office  work  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  building  now  on 
hand  to  justify  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Mai.  Brown.  Building  operations  nave  been  very  laree,  and  the 
montnly  building  permits  for  two  of  the  past  four  months  have  ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000  in  value.  The  work  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
every  one  of  those  building  permits  means  some  work  on  the  part  of 
the  surveyor's  office.  The  appropriation  receives  no  return  from 
the  fees,  as  they  go  into  the  Treasury,  and  this  year's  appropriation 
is  particularly  hard  pressed  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  amount  of  fees  collected  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Tlie  surveyor's  office  is  practically  self-sustaining. 
I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  self-sustainmg, 
or  upon  what  basis  is  it  self-sustaining  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  From  the  income  from  the  fees. 

The  Chairhan.  On  the  basis  of  t4,000  or  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  $30,000. 

Maj.  Brown.  There  is  one  other  general  appropriation  of  $2,000, 
and  the  total  appropriation  for  the  surveyor's  office  amoimts  to  about 
$30,000.  The  collections  from  fees  durmg  the  last  year  were  in  the 
neighborhood  bi  $26,000. 

Mr.  Donovan.  They  were  $25,355.87. 

Maj.  Brown.  The  balance  between  that  amount  and  the  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  represents  the  amount  by  which  it  was  not  self- 
sustaining;,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  surveyor's  office  does  what> 
ever  public  work  is  required.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  to  be 
done  m  the  preparation  of  plats  in  which  only  the  District  govern- 
ment is  interated. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  nearly  current  is  the  work  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  appropriation?  You  stated  that  you  have  allotted 
$3,000  of  the  $4,000  for  the  first  six  months. 

Maj.  Brown.  We  must  keep  up  with  the  applications  for  building 
plats.  That  work  must  be  kept  current,  because  we  bdieve  that  is 
our  duty.  We  can  not  hold  aown  on  private  parties,  but  the  sur- 
veyor's office  is  somewhat  behind  on  its  own  work,  or  work  purely 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  example,  if  we  wished  to  study 
the  alley  layout  in  certain  squares,  tlie  surveyor's  office  would  have 
to  do  that  preparatory  to  ordering  condemnation  for  additional 
allejrs,  etc.,  but  on  sueh  an  item  as  tmit  we  would  have  to  hold  badk, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  surveyor's  office  is  hard  pressed. 

The  OaAiRMAN.  How  many  additional  computers  and  draftamen 
would  you  need,  or  how  many  would  you  be  able  to  employ  undetr 
this  appropriation  ? 

Mai.  Brown.  Out  of  tiae  additional  $4,000,  the  salaries  of  those 
men  for  half  a  vear  would  probably  not  be  greater  than  $750  apiece, 
and  that  would  give  us  approximaf ely  six  additional  men  for  half  a 
year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Following  up  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Wood,  will 
you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  what  you  have  received 
to  date,  in  this  fiscal  year,  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  the  surveyor's 
office,  and  then  give  us  a  statement  covering  a  year  or  two  preceding, 
so  that  we  may  see  about  how  the  fees  run  for  the  surveys  t 

Maj.  Bbowx.  I  wiU  do  so. 

Receipts  and  salaries^  surveyor's  ojfioe,  Dwtricl  o/  Cohembki, 

Julv  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920: 

'Receipts $27,537.85 

Salaries 30,822.6d 

Julv  1,  1920,  to  June  80,  1921: 

'Receipts 25,355.i« 

Salaries 30,346.90 

Julv  1,  1921,  to  Oct.  31,  1921: 

'  Receipts I«,a9».  10 

Salaries 9,637.02 

SCBLSDVtS  OF  PSSS« 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  fees  are  fixed  bv  lawl 

Maj.  Brown.  They  are  fixed  by  the  commissioners  in  accordance 
with  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  fees  are  fixed  ? 
In  other  words,  how  do  you  determine  what  fee  would  be  charged 
for  a  certain  plat  for  a  person  who  wanted  to  build  an  apartment 
house,  for  instance  ? 

Maj.  BftowK.  The  fees  with  regard  to  subdivisions  ai«  ^.  sed  upon 
the  number  of  lots  included  in  the  subdivision,  but  the  fees  for 
building  plats  are  flat  fees. 

The  Chair]£AN.  Depending  upon  the  cost  d  the  building 4 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  for  a  plat  which  necessitates  no  survey  in 
the  field,  the  fee  is  50  cents  for  a  single  lot  and  10  cents  for  each 
additional  adjoining  lot.  When  field  surveys  are  required  the  fee 
varies  according  to  location  and  number  of  Imes  to  be  located  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $8,  except  for  extensive  surveys  for  which  the  charge 
is  S25  per  day  of  field  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  wondering  wliy,  if  you  have  a  fee  system,  thm 
fund  should  not  be  absolutdy  self-sustaining,  because,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  in  the  States  the  surveyors  are  either  absolutely  on  a 
fee  basis,  or  the  fees  are  so  fixed  tfajit  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
goremment  concerned  actually  makes  a  little  moikey  out  of  it. 
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J.Brown.  I  might  just  cite  an  instance  that  came  up  on 
yesterday,  or  Saturday.  There  came  to  my  office  from  Mai.  Tyler, 
the  District  engineer,  a  request  that  the  surveyor  place  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anacostia  River  certain  hubs  indicating  the  lines 
around  the  Anacostia  Park  improvement.  Now,  that  is  public  work 
for  which  there  is  no  fee  and,  therefore,  the  surveyor's  office  can  not 
be  made^  wholly  self -sustaining.  It  can  be  made  largely  so,  and  it  is 
now  largely  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  might  make  a  slight  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  exacting  such  exorbitant 
rental  prices  should  contribute  something  to  this  expense. 

Col.  Seller.  No  matter  what  we  charged  for  the  service,,  the 
money  would  go  back  into  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  one  office  that  could  very 
easily  be  made  self-sustaining. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  public  service 
rendered. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  measured  by  that  in  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  surveyors'  plats  needed  in  order  to  locate 
the  lines  on  which  buildings  are  erected  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  District  surveyor  is  under  bpnd 
that  these  lines  shall  be  run  accurately.  That  makes  it  necessary 
that  he  have  the  proper  number  of  men  and  capable  men  on  the  job 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  locate  the  lines  of  a  lot 
what  are  your  fees  for  that  service? 

Maj.  Brown.  The  fee  is  from  $3  to  $8,  depending  upon  location 
and  number  of  lines  to  be  located. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Out  in  my  country  they  charge  about  410  for  that 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  it  done  by  a  private  surveyor? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No  ;  by  a  county  surveyor. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  paid  by  fees? 
'   Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 


municipal  lodging  house. 

ERECTION    OP   NEW   BCILDINQ. 


The'  Chairman.  For  additional  amount  required  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  municipal  lodging  house,  you  are  asking  $33,000.  We  would 
like  to  have  somebody  tell  us  why  this  new  municipal  lodging  house 
should  be  built  at  the  present  time,  with  the  present  rate  of  building 
«wsts. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  engineer  department 
more  definitely  with  regard  to  the  question  of  what  it  will  cost  to 
construct  the  building  according  to  the  plans  we  now  have  rather 
than  to  represent  the  real  need  for  the  institution.  The  adminis- 
tration of  tne  institution  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  engineer 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  then,  so  that  you  may 
incorporate  the  answer  in  your  story,  what  authority  there  is  for 
the  expenditure  of  this  increased  sum  of  money?  Is  there  any  law 
that  authorizes  six  increased  cost  for  the  building  ?     If  there  is  not 
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any  la.w  authorizing  it,  we  had  as  well  cut  it  out  at  once,     It  appears 
that  there  was  no  limit.     Is  the  work  in  progress  ? 

Maj.  Bbow^n.  The  work  has  not  been  started.  Under  the  old 
appropriation  made 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  find  that  it  .will  cost  833,000 
more  to  construct  the  building  that  was  originally  estimated  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  a  house  that  will  accoinmodate 
100  or  more. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Was  there  a  law  authorizing  the  original  appropria- 
tion? 

Maj.  Brown.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  and  a  part  of 
it  was  expended  for  the  site. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  was  a  law  authorizing  it  i 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  My  recollection  is  rather  dim  about  it,  but  I  recall 
there  was  some  discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  in  the  appropriation  law.  There  was  an 
appropnriation  of  $40,000,.  with  autnority  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
And  erection  of  a  municipal  iQdging  house.  • 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  inquire  right  here  whether, 
in  addition  to  this  request  for  a  deficiency  appropriation,  this  par- 
ticular item  has  been  included  in  the  budget  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  fiscal  year  1923.  /     , 

Maj.  Brown:  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  this  additional  cost  is  necessary. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  have  the  plans  here.  The  original  appropriation 
was  made  in  1917,  and  the  site  was  purchased  for  approxiinately 
SlOyOOO,  which  was  taken  from  the  appropriation  pf  $40,000,  learing 
a  balance  of  $30,000,  approximately.  The  building  as  planned  cap 
no(  be  built  for  such  a  sum.  It  has  not  bee^  possible  to  build  it  for 
that  sum  at  any  time  since  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  it  can 
not  now  be  done  for  that  sum.  These  plans  were  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  administrative  officials  of  the  institution,  and  they 
embodjr  what  in  tiieir  opinion  is  desirable.  The  present  building  is 
wholly  inadequate.'    It  is  an  old  dwelling  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  they  proyide  for  there  now? 

Maj.  Brown.  They  can  tate  cafe  of  as  many  as  40  people. 

The  Chairman.  I&  it  crowded  t 

Mai.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  run  about  up  to  their  limit. 
and  tpe  superintendent  tells  me  that  a  great  many  men  come  there 
and  go  away  when  it  might  really  be  desirable  to  take  care  of  them 
in  the  institution.  This  new  builditig  will  provide  for  100  men  and 
will  prdvide  for  them  much  better  than  the  building  they  now  have. 
It  will  provide  them  with  the  same  facilities,  but  they  will  be  in  much 
better  shape. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  more  extensive  ? 

Maj.  BiiowN.  Yes,  sir;  more  extensive. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  class  of  people  do  they  keep  in  this  institution  ? 

Mai.  Brown.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men  there  who  are 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Charities.  They  are  people  whom  they  look 
up  and  find  to  be  deserving  to  go  into  that  place.  Others  are  men 
wno  are  out  of  employment  and  who  comQ  to  the  city.  They  are 
people  who  go  to  tnis  sort  of  institution  rather  than  to  a  hotel,  for 
example,  because  here  they  are  sure  of  cleanliness  and  proper  meals 
without  undue  expense. 
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The  Chairman.  What  a2*e  they  feqidred  to  dd  to  i>ay  for  what 
they  get  ? 

Mr.  RtTDOLPH.  They  have  to  saw  a  oertain  amount  of  irood. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inslitution. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  many  of  them  permanent  residents  or  inmates 
of  the  institution  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  about  three  nights  is  the  average  time. 

Col.  Keller.  You  e^entlemen  may  recall  that  some  ^time  ago  a 
Mr.  Brown,  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  tiie  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  made  certain  criticisms  of  this  institution  from  fJt^ 
standpoint  of  public  health,  and  I  admit  that  the  situation  there  is 
not  entirely  suitable.  The  plans  we  have  are  plans  for  a  btdMin^ 
required  by  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  this  activity.  They  told 
us  what  kmd  of  ouilding  they  must  have. 

Mr.  &SSON.  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  an  indent  deficiency  at  this 

E articular  time,  and  why  it  could  not  be  taken  up  regularly  in 
December. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  ere^t  the  bttiMfto^ 
in  case  you  had  the  funds  with  which  to  erect  it  ? 

Maj.  BROWN.  About  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  up  a  building  of  this  sort  in  thi^Be 
months  ? 

Mai.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  put  up  this  building  in  three 
months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  to  be  made  of  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Brick  with  stone  trim.  I  think  three  months  would 
be  the  minimum  time  required. 

The  Chairman,  How  would  you  finish  it  inside — would  it  be 
plastered  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  plastered.  , 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  build  it  in  three  months,  then, 
could  you  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  That  is  the  minimum  time  that  would  be  required. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  complicated  structure.  The  two  upper  stm^ies  would 
be  dormitories.  As  i  have  said,  three  months  would  be  the  minimum 
time  required,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  do  that,  because  we 
would  have  winter  coming  on.  While  the  plans  are  prepared,  we 
would  have  to  do  some  work  on  the  specifications  before  we  could 
actually  put  it  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Those  plans  would  not  be  wasted  if  they  were  not 
used  immediately  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  they  will  be  perfectly  good  at  any  time. 

Col.  Keller.  The  unemployment  situation  makes  it  more 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time,  you  desire  to  utilize  the  present 
building  ? 

Col.  Keller.  This  new  building  will  be  on  a  different  site. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  This  building  is  required  for  the  down-and-outers, 
and  it  will  be  needed  next  winter,  I  take  it.  If  it  is  not  incorporated 
in  this  bill,  I  take  it  it  will  be  incorporated  in  some  other  bill. 

Col.  Keller.  It  should  be  provided  for  now. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  am  for  the  building.  It  is  not  so  much  for  waifs 
and  strays  as  it  is  for  the  down-and-outers. 
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\  BuDOLFH.  There  is  no  item  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  this  particular  project.  The  estimates  do  not  include  it,  because 
we  thought  that  the  mgency  was  such  that  you  ought  to  meet  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  l^ese  men  are  coming  in  at  night,  and  they 
nave  double-iiecker  beds  there,  which  is  an  unfortunate  condition, 
and  many  have  been  turned  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  hope  to  finish  the  building  and  have 
the  use  of  it  this  winter. 

Mr.  Rudolph.  We  could  make  good  headway  on  it  if  you  would 
give  us  the  money  now.  If  we  had  the  money  now,  we  could  have 
it  in  operation  by  Apnl. 

Tlxe  Cbaxbuas.  Inen,  of  coul'se,  the  need  for  it  would  be  over  this 
year. 

Sfr.  RuDOLME.  There  would  not  be  so  much  need. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  need  it  in  April? 
Up  in  my  town  they  wwrk  overtime  12  months  in  the  year  at  taese 
institutious. 

Mr.  Oyster.  This  is  a  very  old  building.  It  is  a  shack,  in  fact, 
and  is  insanitary  and  badly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  located  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  on  Twelfth  Street. 

Mr.  Ruix>LPH.  Unless  you  give  us  that  appropriation  now,  we 
can  not  have  the  place  in  operation  next  winter  when  we  will  need  it 
so  badly. 

The  Chaibmak.  We  hope  to  get  all  of  our  appropriations,  whatever 
they  may  be,  passed  long  before  the  1st  of  June. 

Maj.  Brown.  There  is  no  item  in  the  regular  budget  covering  thi*5. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  upon  it  anyway. 

Maj.  Brown.  The  next  item  is  on  page  7. 

UMITATIDN  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OP  PERSONAL  SERVICES.  * 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

The  liinitation  of  $100,000  on  the  emplo^ent  of  personal  services,  as  fixed  by 
section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropiiation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1922,  is  increased  to  $112,000. 

Maj.  Brown.  We  ask  for  no  more  money  there,  but  simply  ask 
for  authority  to  increase  the  expenditure  for  the  employment  of 
personal  services  to  $112,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  was  the  original  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Bbown.  This  $100,000  is  a  limitation  upon  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  you  must  get  this  money  from 
some  source.  There  was  an  original  appropriation  to  which  this 
limitation  applies,  and  I  want  to  know  wnat  that  appropriation  was. 

Maj.  Bbown.  This  additional  $12,000  is  to  be  expended  imder  the 
municipal  architect's  office  in  the  preparation  of  school  plans. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  this  comes  out  of  school  appropriations  ? 

Maj.  Bbown.  Mainly  out  of  school  appropriations. 

Mr.  SjssoN.  I  wanted  to  know  where  it  came  from. 

The  Chaibman.  Section  2  of  the  appropriation  act  provides — 

That  the  aervices  of  draftsmen,  assistant  engineers,  levelers,  transit  men^  rodmen, 
chainmen,  computers,  copyiBts,  overeeerp,  and  inspectors  temporarily  required  in 
connection  with  eewer,  street,  street  cleaning,  or  road  work,  or  construction  and  repair 
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of  buildini^,  and  brido^,  or  any  g«aienJ  or  epeeial  engineering. ot  construction  work 
•authorized  by  appropriationfl  may  be  employed  exrhihively  to  carry  into  efifeot  raid 
appropriations,  when  specifically  and  in  writing  ordered  by  the  commiTioners,  and 
all  such  ne^  e.«Fary  expenditure.^  for  the  proper  execrution  of  paid  work  phall  be  paid 
from  and  equitably  charged  again? t  the  Fums  appropriated  for  paid  work:  and  the 
^commifiBionerB  in  their  annual  e^timate/t  f^all  report  the  number  ol  such  employees- 
performing  such  eervires,  and  their  work,  and  the  sums  paid  to  ea^h,  and  out  of  what 
.appropriations:  Provided^  That  the  expenditures  hereunder  ehaU  not.  exceed  $100,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  remember  about  the  limitatioa  uow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  $12,000? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  $100,000  limitation  was  provided,  of 
course,  in  the  regular  appropriation  act,  and  in  the  deficiency  act 
approved  June  16,  we  got  $1,544,000  for  schools.  That  $1,544,000 
carried  with  it  no  authorization  for  increased  expenditures  for  drafts- 
men. We  have,  to  be  sure,  employed  some  outside  architects  to  do 
.a  part  of  the  work  on  that  builaing  program,  in  the  desire  for  speed 
in  the  program,  but  in  all  except  four  of  those  jobs  we  do  aU  ot  the 
mechanicfu  work  covering  the  heating,  ventilating,  plumbing,  etc. 
That  is  done  by  draftsmen  employed  in  the  municipal  arcmtect's 
office.  In  addition  to  that,  we  must  employ  inspectors  on  those 
jobs,  and  the  pay  of  those  inspectors  must  tall  within  this  limitation! 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  put  up  these  buildings? 

Maj.  Brown.  One  of  them  is  under  way,  another  set  of  bids  is 
opened  to-day  and  bids  on  two  more  are  to  be  opened  on  the  23d  of 
.  this  month.     They  are  coming  along  in  very  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  the  $1,544,000 -used  for  the  purpose 
Off  paying  the  fees  of  the  architects  who  are  employed? 

Ma].  Brown.  The  draftsmen. 

The  Chairman.  Of  thie  architects  whom  you  employ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Thi  Chairman.  If  you  are  authorized  to  use  any  part  of  the 
$1,544,000  for  the  payment  of  outside  architects,  is  there  any  reason 
why  you  can  not  also  use  a  part  of  it  for  the  employment  of  inside 
architects  or  their  assistants  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  This  $100,000  limitation  applies  to  the  employment 
of  inside  architects  and  their  assistants  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  authority  come  from  to  use.  any 
part  of  the  $1,544,000  for  the  services  of  anybody;  if  it  does  not 
mclude  everybody  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  The  law  provides  that  the  plans  shall  be  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  nxiinicipal  architect.  Several  years  ago 
that  question  was  brought  up  and  carried  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  who  decided  that  there  was  authority  to  employ  services 
of  outside  architects  to  do  these  jobs  and,\as  I  understand,  the  pay- 
ment to  those  men  did  not  apply  against  this  $100,000  limitation. 

The  Chairm^vn.  The  question  arises  how  much  supervision  does 
the  municipal  architect  give  to  the  preparation  of  plans  by  the  out- 
side architects,  or  is  it  nominal  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  close  supervision.  Of  the  nine 
buildings  which  he  gave  out  eight  of  them  were  given  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  one  went  to  an  architect  in  Boston.  The  latter  has 
made  two  or  three  trips  here,  which  have  constituted  the  amount  of 
his  supervision.  The  local  men  have  been  in  the  office  of  the  munici- 
pal architect  continually  and  the  mimicipal  architect  has  gone  over 
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every  preliminary  plan,  ao  that  the  supervision  he^  been  very  close, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  the  plans,  at  least  as  far  as  the  local  architects 
were  concerned,  being  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  municipal 
architect. 

The  Chairman.  Ab  far  as  the  Resign  was  cfHieeiniod  ? .     - 

Maj.  Brown.  Yas,  sir.  The  construction  is  carried  out  directly 
imder  our  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  designs  the  building  is  not  required 
to  supervise  the  construction? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  fee  is  allowed   to   these  men  for  simply, 
getting  up  the  design? 

Maj.  Brown.  Three  per  cent  on  the  structural  cost  only.  Where 
we  have  the  f  140,000  limitation. to  buUd  an  eight-room* building,  we 
have  limited  the  architect's  fee  to  3  per  cent  of  $100,000  aa  the  maxi* 
mum,  because  he  prepares  only  the  strueturel  plan,  not  the  heating 
x>T  ventilating  or  pluinbrng,  winch  we  do  in  our  office/ 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  his  fee  if  he  prepared  the  specifica^ 
tions  and  supervised  the  work?  ^ 

Maj.  Brown.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  normal  fee? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fee  fixed  by  the  Institute  of  Architects  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;. 6  per  cent. 

Mr.  SiBSQN.  It  used  to  be  5  per  cent  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  air.  Six  per  cent  is  now  the  generally  accepted 
£gure,  80  I  am  informed  by  the  institute. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  3  per  cent  is  a  fair  division  of  th<>. 
total  fee  for  the  work  that  is.  done  by  these  outside  architects  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  think  that  really  we  get  a  little  the  better  of  it, 
because  they  are  fighting  with  each  other  as  to  who  can  turn  out  the 
best  school  building;  they  really  enter  into  a  competitive  spirit  and 
we  are  getting  better  results. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  let  any  contract  so  far? 

Maj.  Brown.  We  have  let  one  contract  for  the  addition  to  the 
Monroe  School. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  prewar  cost 

Maj.  Brown.  It  is  still  quite  a  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  out  the  percentage? 

Maj.  Brown.  It  is,  roughly,  50  to  60  per  cent  higher.  Fifty  per 
cent  on  the  Eastern  High  School,  where  it  will  cost  us  about  27  cents 
per  cubic  foot  for  what  we  could  probably  have  gotten  done  in  prewar 

times,  in  1916,  for  about 

.  The  Chairman  (interposine).  13  cents? 

Maj.  Brown.  Not  that  little;  about  17  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told — I  do  not  know  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  statement — that  common  brick  are  being  sold  here  for 
$26  a  thousand.     What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to  find  con- 
veniences for  making  brick.  The  transportation  is  not  high,  coming 
up  the  river.  In  Chicago  they  are  selling  common  brick  for  $12  a 
thousand,  and  every bocfy  thinks  the  people  there  are  being  robbed. 
If  that  is  true,  they  are  certainly  being  robbed  here. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  reason  thut  you  do  not  make  the  hrick  act 
Occo(}tian? 

Ma^.  Brown.  We  make  all  we  possibly  ean  and  utUkse  them  m 
building. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  may  be  so  now;  it  was  not  true  a  few  years  ago. 
They  did  not  pennat  tnem  to  make  brick  at  that  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Chicago  or  some  place  dbe 
and  buy  your  brick  for  $12  and  ship  them  down  for  t4,  making  $16, 
and  save  $10  a  thousand — I  do  not  say  specially  Chicago. 

Maj;  Bbown.  The  last  brick  we  got  from  Martmsbuig,  W.  Va.  We 
,  did  not  buy  locally. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  ? 

Maj.  Bbown.  $26:  they  were  face  brick. 

The  Chairman.  Inat  is  different.  That  is  the  ordinary  -price  for 
face  brick. 

Maj.  Brown.  We  can  not  make  efnough. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  ptit  up  any  build* 
in^  under  prteent  conditions. 

Col.  E^ELLBR.  We  buy  very  little  brick. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  comd  make  enough  brick  at  Occoquan  if  you 
enlarged  the  facilities  ? 

Mai.  Brown.  Thev  have  not  enough  prisoners  to  make  any  more, 
sir.     We  have  the  plant. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  nave  a  plant  down  there,  and,  perhaps,  you  could 
make  more  brick  than  the  District  coold  consume  and  nqght  have  to 
stack  them  up,  but  the  labor  people  got  up  a  great  big  furore  and 
had  a  statute  passed  preventing- the  manufacture  of  hnm.  except  for 
municipal  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  arrest  some  of  these  people  eaxd 
have  them  tried  for  operations  in  restraint  of  trade  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  may  say  that  for  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  of  which  Senator  Capper  is  the  chairman,  we  are  now 
preparing  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  various  materials  and  so  forth, 
which  wul  be  ready  to  submit  to  that  committee  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  submit  a  copy  of  that  table  for 
this  record. 

Maj.  Brown.  Very  welL 

Cubic  coii  of  school  buildings. 


I>ftt«Of 

oontiact. 


July  24,1911 
Apr.  e,  1812 
Dec.  23,1912 

Sept.  23, 1913 

Sept.  23,1913 

Mar.  14,1914 


J.  O.  Wilson  Nonnai  School,  No.  162,  Eleventh  and 

Harvard  Streets  NW. 
O  Street  Manual  TralninK  School,  No.  172,  O  Street 

NW,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  Streets. 
Miner  Nonnai  School,  No.  1A9  (colored).  Georgia 

Avenue  between  Howard  Place  and  Fainnont 

Street  NW. 
Blmey  School,  alterations  and  addition.  No.  127. 

Nichols  Avenue,  between  Franklin  Street  and 

Howard  Avenue,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 
Congress  Heights  School,  No.  Ill,  alterations  and  ad- 

diuon,  Nichols  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Road,  Con- 

Neir^SSttff  High  School,  No.  173,  Eleventh  and 
Thirteenth  StreeU,  Florida  Avenue  and  Cli/t«n 
Streets  N  W.  (exclusive  of  stadium) 
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Ft€t. 

1,403,048 
253,015 

1,279,471 

332,  S20 

238,399 

5,712,462 


Total  cost. 


{ 


<245,402.0D 

39,961.00 

170,024.00 
17, 87a  00 

48,105.00 

33,347.00 

1,012,450.00 


Coitper 
cumc 
foot. 
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Cents. 
17.49 

15.79 
14.91 
14.45 

13.98 

17.72 
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Dateof 
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School. 

Cubic 
contents. 
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Coat  per 

CUMC 

foot. 

July  13,1915 
JiiTW    4,1915 
Mar.    4,1916 
May   IS,  1917 

Jnly  17,1920 
Feb.     9,1921 
Feb.  23,1921 

Not.  —,1921 

Dunbar  Bl^  School,  No.  174,  First  Street  between 
N  and  OStreets. 

Park  View  School,  No.  175,  Warder  Street  between 
Newton  and  Otis  Streets  NW. 

Powell  School,  Np.  157,add|^on,  Sohool  Street  oppo- 
site Lament  Street  NW. 

Elizabeth  V.  Brown  School,  No.  113.  addition.  Con- 
necticat  Avenue  between  McKinley  and  North- 
ampton Streets  NW. 

Petworth  Schoolj  No.  131,  8-room  addition,  Shep- 
herd, Eiriith,  and  Georgia  Avenue  NW. 
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Division  Avenue  NE, 

West  School,  No.  163,  8>room  addition,  Farragut 
Street  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets, 
NW. 

New  Eastern  High  School.  No.  176,  Seventeenth  and 
East  Capitol  Sterets  NE. 

Feet, 
2,913,295 

829,417 

439, 899^ 

507,  Ul 

437,709 
411,798 
531,094 

4^828,900 

1415,529.00 

126, 74a  00 

71,869.00 

68,635u00 

219,872.48 
169,192.53 
176,510.98 

1,284,9^.00 

CtfliB. 

14.26 
15.28 
14.6 
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41  + 
33  +  ^ 

26  + 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  because  I  think 
if  there  is  anything  that  we  ought  to  do  it  is  to  protect  the  people 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  sale  of  Duilding  materials 
and  in  that  way  encourage  the  development  of  housing  facilities. 
You  cati  not  hope  to  develop  housing  facilities  while  the  cost  is  three 
times  what  it  ou^ht  to  be. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  might  say  that  we  have  allowed  the  Municipal 
Architect  $25,000  out  of  the  (100,000  limitation.  That  applies  to 
the  divisions  of  the  District  Government,  except  the  water^depart- 
ment,  which  has  its  special  allotment.  Out  of  the  $100,000  onginally 
authorized  we  allotted  him  $25,000.  That  was  compared  to  $14,000 
which  he  was  originally  allotted  last  year,  which  was  an  ordinary 
building  year,  when  we  had  no  special  program.  Now,  we  need 
$12,000  more  in  addition  to  an  original  allotment  of  $25,000  in  order 
to  keep  the  force  going  at  the  speed  they  are  now  goin^  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  will  put  us  on  the  first  of  July  with 
everything  under  way  that  we  have  authorized. 

Tne  Chairman.  Howmuch  of  the  $100,000  has  already  been  usedp 
if  you  know  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  He  is  using  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  month.  — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $36,000  for  the  entire  year  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Municipal  Architect  is  using  that" 
amount  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  work  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Before  we  asked  this  appropriation  we  went  to  the 
other  divisions  to  find  out  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  allot  any 
of  their  funds  to  the  Municipal  Architect.  We  got  $1,500.  I  might 
state  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Municipal  Architect's 
allotment  was  $14,000,  and  we  cut  $11,000  from  other  divisions  in 
order  to  give  him  $25,000  to  start  with  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  be  possible,  even  in  the  present  instance, 
to  reallot  the  other  $75,000  so  as  to  give  the  Municipal  Architect 
$12,000  more? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  because,  to  start  with,  the  first  of  July  we 
cut  from  the  other  departments  and  we  have  cut  oflF  $1,500  more 
already,  and  as  thev  have  to  maintain  the  usual  program  the  other 
departments  are  all  now  engaged  in  the  maximum  economy  to 
provide  for  the  Municipal  Architect's  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  departments  will  be  the  sewer  depart- 
ment? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes;  and  the  surface  division  and  electrical  de- 
partment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  street  paving  are  you  contemplating 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1921  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  It  is  considerably  less.  A  good  portion  of  the 
$12,500  comes  from  the  surface  division. 

The  Chairman.  $11,000  of  the  $12,500  was  from  last  year's  appro- 
priation and  $1,500  from  this  year's  appropriation^  as  I  understand 
Am  I  right  ? 

Maj.  Srown.  No,  sir;  all  this  year's  appropriation. 
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Col.  Keller.  We  i>ut  inore  in  the  sidewalks  and  more  in  ten^Kirary 
roads  where  appropriations  havB  not  been  nukle  for  pennaneiit  im- 
proTementa.  if  we  want  to  extend  building  we  have  to  give  people 
water  supply,  and  aidewalfcs  as  buildinf  develops. 

GRADING  OF  9TRBBT8,  SIDEWALKS,   BTC 

The  Chairkan.  Let  xae  ask  you  this  question,  in  that  connection. 
It  is  prompted  by  a  question  tAat  was  asked  me  some  time  a^o  by  a 
real  estate  man  engaged  with  otkers  in  the  construction  of  bmldings, 
erecting  buildings  on  a  street  that  had  not  been  opened,  although 
*  designated,  and  where  the  buildings,  for  example,  when  erected 
womd  face  a  bank  on  what  would  afterwards  be  a  street;  is  any  part 
'        of  t^at  work  of  opening  the  street  paid  for  out  of  this  $100,000? 

Col.  Keller.  .1  think  not. 
I  The  CflAiRBdAN.  Do  you  take  a  steam  shovel  and  open  up  a  street 

^        for  those  people  to  put  up  buildii^  1 

Maj,  Brown.  No,  sir;  practicafty  all  of  the  grading  is  done  by 
contract  which  involves  no  expense  from  this  limitation  other  than 
for  inspection. 

The  CiMiBMAN.  Who  pays  for  that,  do^  the  Government  pay 
for  it? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChjURMAN.  Why  does  the  Government  pay  for  it? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  may  say  that  a  great  manv  of  the  builders  erecting 
buildings  will  go  in  and  grade  the  streets  tnemselves  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  realize  that  they  are  building  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place  where  it  is  not  logical  to  pay  for  the  grading  from  pubUc  funds. 
The  grading  is  never  assessed  against  the  abutting  property  as  street 
paving  ana  the  laying  of  water  mains,  that  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  improvements  that  is  not  assessea,  the  District  using  its  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  pr  not  they  shall  grade  a  certain  street  and  that 
discretion  is  based  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  a  pubUc  rather  than  a 
private  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  We  will  say  that 
a  building  is  to  be  erected  right  here  [indicating].  This  is  the 
topography  of  the  stseet  [indicating]  as  it  exists  whega  the  buildii^is 
put  njp  and  it  miiBt  be  cut  down  to  this  level  [indicating].  Who 
pays  for  that  9 

Maj.  Brown.  The  District  gorca^nment,  provided  the  District  does 
I       the  work.    There  are  many  cases  where  the  builder  realizes  that 
he  can  not  expect  the  Government  to  go  in  and  pay  for  it  and  he  will 
grade  it  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  he  always  do  that  where  he  is  laying 
\      out  a  slibdivieion  and  wants  to  have  a  street  on  which  to  erect  his 
buildings} 

Maj.lBROWN.  There  are  obtain  cases 

Tfae  Chairman  interposing) :  Is  there  any  law  that  requires  the 
District  to  do  it  or  is  it  just  done  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  for 
those  people  ? 

Col.  Ejollsr.  Last  year  we  had  $40,000  for  grading.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  puUic  poUcy  in  the  effort  to  increase  taxable  values.  We 
have  to  give  a  reaaonaUe  amount  of  encouragement  to  men  who  have 
the  capital  and  enterprise  and  desire  to  build. 

7«2fI4— 21 3 
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»  The  Chaebman.  Is  there  any  assedsment? 

CoL  KblIer.  We  assess  them  for  the  sidewalk.    Por  the  per- 

^  manent  pavement  under  the  Borland  Act  we  assess  them  on  the 

50-50  basis;  half  of  the  cost  is  paid  l>y  the  own^/and  that  is  true 

»  of  the  sidewalk  as  well.     They  pay  for  the  water  and  sewer  extensions 

in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  see  some  modification  of  that  sys- 
tenf  that  permits  this  extraordinary  waste  of  public  money,  to  open 
streets  under  this  plan.  I  think  the  man  who  owns  the  property 
and  builds  on  it  ought  to  open  the  street  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  As  I  understand,  when  vou  lay  out  a  public  street 
you  assess  no  benefits  for  betterments  on  tne  owners  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  When  we  open  a  street  the  cost  is  assessed.  The 
grading  is  not  assessed.  Our  appropriation  for  grading  is  $40,000, 
which  IS  a  very  small  amount.  A  large  amount  of  grading  is  being 
done  all  the  time  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  when  the  owner  of  property  sub- 
divides it  into  lots  and  streets  there  should  not  be  any  tax  levied 
against  the  people  of  the  District  for  the  property  that  is  included 
in  the  streets  or  for  the  physical  work  of  cutting  it  to  grade;  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  who  own  the  property  and  make  the 
subdivision. 

Mai.  Brown.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think  should  be  considered. 
The  District  establishes  the  grades  of  the  streets. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Maj.  Brown.  And  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  uni- 
formity. 

The  Chairman.  The  city  would  do  that  anyway. 

Col.  Keller.  If  you  will  allow  us  to  look  mto  that,  we  will  try  to 
investigate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while. 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

ALLOTMENT   OF   APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  committee 
how  the  $100,000  was  allotted,  the  amount  allotted  to  each  activity, 
and  how  the  $12,000  you  are  asking  for  will  be  allotted  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  The  entire  $12,000  will  go  to  the  municipal  architect. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  rest  of  the  allotment? 

Maj.  Brown.  For  the  fiscal  year  1922,  the  surface  division, 
$43,000;  sewer  division,  $30,000;  electrical  division,  $2,000;  and  the 
municipal  architect,  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  surface  division,  does  that  mean  repairs  and 
new  pavements,  the  opening  of  streets,  and  all  that  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Sidewalks,  suburban  roads,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  the  $12,000  will  be  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency that  you  think  exists  for  the  expeditious  movement  of  the 
school  building  program  ? 

Maj.  Brqwn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  do  not  do  this  architec- 
tural work  through  the  municipal  architect  instead  of  letting  it  out  to 
independent  architects? 


; 
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Maj.  Browx.  Our  only  reason  was  the  desire  for  speed,  to  get  all  of 
these  buildings  ready  lor  ocoupancy,  except  the  two  junior  high 
schools,  which  are  large  jobs  that  we  can  not  get  ready  for  the  opening 
of  school  next  year,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  expand 
the  municipal  architect's  office  sufficiently  to  nave  done  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  not  this  another  reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
have  just  about  what  you  ought  to  have  for  supervising  the  work, 
doing  the  ordinary  work,  commg  within  his  jurisdiction,  it  is  more 
economical  in  the  pressure  of  business  to  hire  outsiders  to  do  the 
work  than  to  build  up  a  sufficiently  large  overhead  to  take  care  of  the 
peak,  because  when  the  peak  is  over,  you  have  a  great  big  force'  with 
nothin^to  do  ? 

Col.  Keller.  It  would  not  cost  any  less. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with 
this  request  for  $12,000.  How  many  children  are  prevented  from 
attending  school  due  to  a  lack  of  school  facilities  1 

Maj.  Brown.  Perhaps,  I  ought  to  know  that  as  a  matter  of  general 
information,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  one  of  the  commissioners  knows  it  ? 

Mr.  Rudolph.  No;  I  do  not.  There  are  two  shifts  in  the  schools 
and  a  great  many  more  children  in  each  half  and  they  are  pretty 
badly  crowded. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  this  appropriation  is  essential 
in  order  to  meet  the  situation  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir.  It  calls  for  no  additional  appropriation. 
It  simply  means  giving  us  latitude  to  distribute  the  funds  so  as  to 
make  progress,  because  we  can  only  make  progress  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  whetner  all  the  portable  schools  are  in 
I  use? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir*  every  one. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Actively  m  use? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  move  them  from  place  to  place  so- they 
relieve  the  pressure.  If  we  build  an  addition  we  move  the  portabfe 
school. 

^Ir.  SissoN.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  that  for  several  years, 
compelled  to  do  that  during  the  war,  and  I  understand  the  commis- 
sioners looked  into  the  question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
children  so  the  school  space  less  crowded  would  be  added  to,  even 
though  the  children  had  to  travel  a  little  farther.  We  had  a  dis- 
!  cussion  some  time  ago  with  members  of  the  school  board  and  they 
promised  to  look  into  this  matter.  Have  the  commissioners  looked 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  have  endeavored  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  space  which  might  be  so  used  ? 
\  Col.  Keller.  We  have  no  control  over  the  school  board. 

f  Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that.     I  am  sorry  you  do  not  have. 

We  put  it  in  the  bill  once,  giving  you  absolute  control  of  the  board 
of  eaiication,  but  when  it  got  over  to  the  Senate  some  of  the  teachers, 
especially  the  inefficient  teachers,  appeared  and  the  Senate  knocked 
it  out.  1  think  it  is  a  misfit  to  have  the  court  appointing  the  board 
of  education. 

Mr.  Rudolph.  We  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  administrative  feature  of  the  schools  is  a  misfit. 

Col.  Keller.  The  court  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  that  duty, 
and  it  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion,  that  some 
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authority  over  the  board  of  education  be  given  the  C<miim6sk>ners 
of  the  Ddatrict  of  Ccdumbia. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  air. 

OALUNOER  MUNICIPAL  HOSFirAL. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  GaUinger  Hospital,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $150,000.     Please  tell  us  about  that. 

Maj.  Brown.  This  printed  note,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon  unless  there  are  some  other  questions  that  you  want  to  ask 
aDout  it.    Shall  I  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  read  it  into  the  record. 

Maj.  Brown  (reading) : 

The  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  exieting  law  for  the  construction  of  the  Gallinger  Municipal 
Hospital  is  $1,500,000.  AppropiaatioDB  authorized  to  date  aggregate  $1,103^&90, 
leaving  additional  appropnations  ;^et  to  be  granted  amounting  to  $396,410.  The 
board  desires  to  place  this  building  in  operation  on  July  1,  1922,  but  before  this  can 
be  done  power  plant  should  be  completed  as  a  structure  and  at  least  partially  equipped, 
and  domestic  building,  or  at  least  so  much  ol  it  as  is  necessary  to  serve  the  psychopathic 
group,  should  be  completed.  To  carry  the  power  i^ant  and  the  domestic  building 
any  higher  than  the  basement,  new  contracts  must  oe  entered  into.  Wliile  the  com- 
missioners have  authority  under  law  to  enter  into  these  contracts,  there  is  no  money 
available  for  payment  thereon.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  reouired  at  this  time 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  about  six  months  in  construction  work.  The  psychopathic 
^up  of  the  Gallinger  Hospital  takes  the  place  of  the  present  Washington  Asylum 
Hospital,  and  for  the  latter  institution  no  appropriation  has  been  requested  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923,  on  the  assumption  that  the  new  hospital  would  be  ready  for  use  at 
that  time.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  appropriations  have  been 
recommended  in  the  regular  District  bill  for  1923  for  maintenance  and  equipment 
and  for  salaries  of  personnel  for  tl^e  new  hospital. 

I  may  say  that  the  psychopathic  group  is  completed,  or  will  be 
within,  perhaps,  two  weeks  or  a  very  short  time.  We  have  built 
the  heating  tunnels  from  the  psychopathic  group  to  the  power  plant 
and  the  service  tunnel  to  the  domestic  building.  It  is  tne  desire  of 
the  Board  of  Charities  to  put  the  psychopathic  group  of  the  new  Gal- 
linger Hospital  into  operation  July  1  next,  and  they  have  asked  for 
appropriations  on  that  basis,  but  before  it  can  be  put  into  operation 
we  need  to  complete  the  power  plant  and  to  install  such  heating  and 
power  units  as  are  necessary  to  serve  the  psychopathic  group,  and  it 
IS  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  to  complete  in  part  the  domestic 
building,  as  all  provisions  for  cooking,  etc.,  are  in  the  domestic  build- 
ing and  not  in  the  psychopathic  group  itself.  It  is  in  the  desire  to 
have  this  building  ready  for  occupancy  on  next  July  1  that  we  asked 
for  the  additional  amount  of  $150,000,  which  will  still  leave  some 
$240,000  below  the  limit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  complete  the  work? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  but  this  will  enable  us  to  put  the  psycho- 
pathic group  into  operation. 

The  Chairman,  is  any  part  of  the  hospital  in  operation  now? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  this  building  be  completed  within  the  limit  of 
cost? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  nlans  as  authorized  for  the  hospital  will 
enable  an  extension  which  will  cost  much  over  the  limit  of  cost,  but 
the  limit  of  cost  will  provide  for  at  least  the  number  of  patients,  or 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  patients  than  contemplated  when  that 
cost  was  made. 
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The  CHATEtHAN.  How  much  of  an  unexpended  balance  have  jcm 
now  or  are  there  any  contracts  outstanding  agaiz^t  this  appropria- 
tion? 
I  Maj.  Brown.  We  have  obligated  approximately  S25,D00  beyond 

*  the  present  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  i^aiUy  $25,000  behind  now  ? 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.    Of  this  $150,000  we  would  apply  (25^000 
on  contracts  which  have  aheady  been  let  and  $125,000  on  contracts 
to  be  let. 
The  CnAiftMAN.  And  you  feel  quite  safe  in  saymg  that  if  the  appro- 
i  priatio^  i&  authorized^  you  would  be  able  to  comjdei^  th^  psycho- 

I  pathic  section,  and  all  the  units  of  the  power  plant  necessary,  and  the 

'  domestic  section  of  the  building  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July ) 

Maj.  Brown.  We  may  need  a  little  more  than.  $125,000,  but  that 
I  will  very  safely  carry  us  until  the  1st  of  July. 

I  Mr.  Sisson.  With  this  $125,000  you  will  have  enough  to  put  in 

operation  the  psychopathic  group  ? 
Maj.  Brown.  It  may  take  a  bit  more  than  that. 
Mr.  Sisson.  I  understand  it  may  take  a  Uttle  more  to  complete  it, 
but  what  I  understood  you  to  say  first  was  that  this  woula  enable 
you  to  put  into  operation  the  psychopathic  group  and  move  the 
patients  now  in  this  old  building  into  this  very  much  needed  building  i 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBBR  OF  BBD8  IN   NBW   AND  OLD  HOSPrTAL, 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  will  you  have  when  the  work  is 
conipleted  that  you  contemplate  completing  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  beds.  The  psycho- 
pathic group,  I  mav  say,  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  now  in  the  old  hospital  from 
which  you  expect  to  move  the  patients  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  proposed  to  do  with  the  old  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  They  will  ultimately  be  torn  down.  They  need  not 
be  torn  down  at  the  present  time,  but  the  ultimate  plan  will  occupy 
certain  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  old  buildings,  which  are 
largely  frame  structures.  They  can  be  utilized  until  the  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  tear  them  down  to  make  space  for  new  buildings. 

Mr.  KIelley.  How  much  is  in  the  regular  estimates  for  the  hospital 
\         for  next  year  for  construction  work  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  The  amount  asked  for  was  $396,000. 

The  Chairman.  $240,000  of  that  would  be  for  construction  and 
$  1 56 ,000  for  operation  ? 
^  Maj.  Brown.  If  the  appropriation  is  granted  in  the  deficiency,  we 

will  be  able  to  cut  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  cut  this  $150,000  off? 

Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir;  if  we  get  the  $150,000  in  this  deficiency,  we 
will  be  able  to  cut  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  By  $150,000? 

Maj.  Brown.  There  seems  to  be  some  little  mistake  about  this,  sir. 
The  commissioners  asked  for  $296,000  when  they  intended  to  ask  for 
$396,000,  so  we  would  be  able  to  cut  only  $50,000  from  the  regular 
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bill.    The  idea  wouW  be  in  the  regular  bill  to  give'  us  tiie  amount 
necessary  up  to  the  total  limit  of  cost,  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  balance  of  the  authorized 
amount  in  the  next  bill  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  jgive 
us  a  statement  for  insertion  in  the  record  as  to  the  number  of  beds 
that  will  be  available  in  the  new  hospital  on  the  Ist  of  July  if  you 
are  authorized  to  use  this  $150,000. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  can  tell  you  that  now,  sir;  496, 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  did  tell  me  that.  How  many  beds  would 
be  vacated  then  in  the  old  hospital  and  how  many  would  be  available 
after  they  were  vacated  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  hospital  i 

Maj.  Brown.  I  may  say,  sir,  that  the  occuf>ation  oi  this  group 
will  not  necessitate  tne  vacation  of  any  beds  in  the  old  hospital, 
because  we  are  taking  down  no  part  of  the  old  hospital  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  going  to  utilize  that? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  psychopathic 
CToup  built,  and  then  we  can  take  patients  from  a  part  of  the  old 
hospital  and  move  them  into  the  psychopathic  group,  thereby 
vacating  some  of  these  buildings  which  are  not  suitable,  and  also 
which  are  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  site. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  buildings  on  that  space  would  be 
torn  down  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Ultimately,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  that 
right  away. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  had  to  utilize  this  space 
from  which  you  move  the  psychopathic  patients,  you  could  utilize 
it  for  other  patients  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  immediate  effect  would  be  to  pro- 
vide an  increased  number  of  beds  of  196. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  are  there  in  the  old  buildings? 

Maj.  Brown.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  will  get  that  informa 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that  information,  please. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes. 

Note. — Two  hundred  beds,  -counting  those  placed  on  porches,  in  basement  and 
everywhere  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  request  that  you  make  to  expedite  this  move  ? 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.     Without  this  we  can  not  get  the  psycho- 

Eathic  group  in  shape  for  operation  next  July  1 ,  and  the  plans  of  the 
ospitaT  authorities,  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  their  request  for 
appropriations  are  based  on  putting  it  into  operation  on  eJulv  1. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  in  the  regular  estimates  for  $2()6,000y 
which  you  say  should  have  been  $396,000  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  this  $150,000  is  allowed  on  the  assumption 
that  you  will  get  the  $396,000,  that  would  leave  you  $246,000  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $246,000  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
building  as  originally  contemplated,  would  it? 
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Maj.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  number  of  beds  that  are  provided 
for  under  the  original  estimate  of  cost. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  $6,000  for? 
i  Maj.  Bbown.  The  odd  figures  in  that  appropriation  come  about 

through  the  fact  that  in  the  original  appropriation  the  limit  of  cost 
was  fixed  at  the  exact  amount  for  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  the 
auditor  says  was  $703,910.     I  do  not  see  how  that  accounts  for  the 
I  $6,000,  but  the  actual  appropriation  was  made  in  odd  figures,  and 

I  Congress  authorized  the  appropriation  of  those  odd  figures. 

1  The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  proposal  in  the 

\  regular  estimate,  I  suppose,  for  the  personnel.     With  the  limit  of 

I  cost  of  $1,500,000  and  the  amount  already  appropriated,  leaving 

'  $896,410^  this  $150,000  off  would  leave  $246,410? 

I  Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir:  the  original  estimate  was  $603,590,  and 

i  that  IS  the  way  those  odd  figures  got  in  there. 

I  Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  state,  so  that  the  record  will  show  it,  that 

the  plan  of  this  hospital  is  such  that -when  you  build  the  power  plant, 
the  administration  ouilding,  and  the  psychopathic  ward  and  also  the 
other  construction  to  get  the  beds  originally  contemplated  within 
this  appropriation,  you  can  add  the  units  just  as  the  need  arises? 
Maj.^RowN.  Yes,  sir.'  I  have  a  plot  plan  here  showing  those 
I  units. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  all  about  it,  but  I  wanted  the  full  committee 
to  understand  that  the  plan  was  one  which  is  perhaps  as  modern 
and  up  to  date  as  any  hospital,  so  that  they  can  nave  air  and  light, 
and  have  the  wards  segregated  and  connected  by  passageways  so  you 
can  build  these  units  ad  infinitum  in  the  future  as  the  needs  of  the 
city  may  require. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  would  increase  the  limit  of  cost 
which  was  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes ;  but  you  can  spend  the  entire  amount  and  com- 
plete a  unit,  and  then  if  you  need  additional  space  vou  do  not  have  to 
change  any  of  the  structure.     You  just  simply  add  on  another  unit 
and  connect  it  up. 
Maj.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  committee  in  adopting  that  plan 
did  it  because  within  the  limit  of  cost  you  could  get  a  completed  unit 
and  then  you  can  add  units  onto  that. 
I  The  Chairman.  Was  the  limit  of  cost  as  originally  fixed  intended 

1.  to  include  the  heatins  and  power  plant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  wiat  was  included. 

Maj.  Brown.  I  think  so,  on  the  basis  of  providing  for  300  patients 
^  for  $1,500,000. 

A  Mr.  Byrns.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  will  be  the  total  capacity 

of  the  hospital  when  completed  under  the  limit  of  cost  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  Under  tne  limit  of  cost,  300,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  have  accommodations  for  about  400  more  if  necessary;  that  is, 
by  adding  different  units  at  a  time. 

The  CaiiRMAN.  In  fixing  the  limit  of  cost,  was  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing and  all  that  sort  of  thing  included  ? 
Maj.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  extra  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  This  is  the  building  cost.  The  items  for  equipnient 
are  in  the  1923  estimates. 
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The  Chaibmax.  You  are  coming  before  us  for  tl50,000  to  cdno^lete 
the  psychopathic  system  and  the  power  plant  aad  the  domestic 
builcung.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  fund  that  you  are  asking,  or  that 
which  IS  now  ayailable,  to  be  used  to  furnish  and  put  the  building 
in  readiness  to  take  care  of  the  patients  who  are  supposed  to  be  put 
in  there  ? 

Maj.  Beown.  Not  for  furniture;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  the  money  to  ^et 
the  building  ready  by  the  1st  of  July  if  you  hare  made  no  proyiaion 
for  it? 

Mr.  RxTDOLPH.  That  is  in  the  estimate  for  1923. 

The  Chairkan.  In  the  ordinary  estimates  i 

Mr.  Donovan.  And  it  is  asked  that  they  be  made  inmiedttiMly 
ayaitable,  I  beheye. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  want  this  appropriation  in  order  to  provide  for 
196  beds  by  July  1.  How  are  you  going  to  occupy  them  if  you  are 
not  going  to  haye  any  money  to  furnish  them  1 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  appropriation  is  made  immediately  avail- 
able  

Col.  Kellxr.  It  will  be  asked  that  the  appropriation  be  made 
immediately  available. 

Mai.  Brown.  There  is  one  item  about  this  psychopathic  group  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  in  reference  to  fumisning.  We  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  special  plumbing,  shower  baths^  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  have  been  very  expensiye,  but  they  come  out  of  the 
btiilaing  appropriation,  all  fixtures  of  that  sort,  but  not  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  building, 
you  have  been  able  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  building,  substantially  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  contemplated^  within  the  limit  of  cost,  have 
you? 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  plans  changed  at  any  time  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  The  plans  were  originiSly  made  for  a  different  site, 
and  then  they  were  changed;  but  the  idea  of  the  $1,500,000  limitation 
was  to  provide  300  beds,  and  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

PAYMENT  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  pass  to  the  next  item,  on  page  10: 

For  the  payment  of  judgments,  including  costs  rendered  a^^nst  the  Distriet  of 
Columbia,  as  set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  117  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
92,353.20,  together  with  a  further  sum  to  pay  the  interest  at  not  exceeding  4  per 
centum  per  annum  on  such  judgments,  as  provided  by  law,  from  the  date  the  same 
became  due  until  date  of  payment. 

It  appears  there  are  three  judgments,  one  in  favor  of  George  R. 
Washington  for  $1,200  and  $48.45  costs;  Florence  D.  Brew,  $1,000 
with  $65.25  costs;  and  Alice  L.  Wood,  $39.50  costs,  making  $2,353.20 
altogether.     Is  there  anything  to  be  said  about  this  ? 

mr.  Donovan.  They  are  all  final  judgments,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  case  of  George  R.  Washington  it  appears  that  the  action  was 
brought  for  damages  to  his  property.  Tne  evidence  at  the  trial  dis- 
closed that  a  large  water  main  on  Adams  Street,  one  block  from  the 
Slaintiff's  property,  had  sprung  a  leak,  the  leak  flowing  into  an  aban- 
oned  water  main,  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  cellar  of  his 
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property,  resulting  in  certain  damages  to  his  property.  This  judg- 
ment was  rendered  on  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia^  and  the  judgment  is  final. 

The  Chaismak.  There  was  no  appeal  taken  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  There  was  no  appeal  taken  in  thie  case.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  shall  be  an  appeal  or  not  is  one,  in  every  instance, 
where  the  corporation  counsel  expresses  his  opinion  to  the  commis- 
sioners in  writing  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  an  appeal. 
In  this  case  he  h3d  it  was  not  advisable. 

The  OsAiBHAN.  What  about  the  next  case  1 
^  Mr.  Donovan.  The  next  <5ase  is  one  of  personal  injuries  due  to*  a 

defect  in  the  sidewalk.  I  have  not  the  details  of  that  particular  case 
here,  but  that  wtU9  also  a  ease  where  no  appeal  was  taieen. 

Mr.  Kblley.  What  was  the  name  of  the  party? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Florence  D.  Brew. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  otb^r  case?  What  were  these 
costs  for?    Was  that  th^  case  of  a  8cho(J-teacher ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  was  the  case  of  a  school-teacher.  It  was  a 
case  instituted  in  court  to  require  the  reinstatement  of  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  with  salary  during  period  of  suspension.  The 
action  was  aeainst  the  board  oi  education  and  these  are  the  costs 
involved  in  that  case. 

The  Chaihman.  Why  do  the  costs  stand  against  the  Government; 
because  she  was  reinstated  by  tJie  court? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Because  sEe  was  reinstated  by  the  court.  Of 
course,  the  board  acted  in  its  official  capacity,  and  in  similar  cases 
we  always  come  to  Congress  and  asked  for  appropriations  to  pay  the 
costs  instead  of  requiring'  the  members  of  the  board,  who  serve  with- 
out compensation,  to  pay  them. 

The  COAIKMAN.  Surely.  What  was  the  ground  upon  which  she 
was  reinstated  by  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  teacher  was  suspended  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion without  pay  and  she  subsequently  filed  an  action  in  court  for 
reinstatement  and  salary.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  on  the  ^ound  that  she  had  been  illegally  suspended  by  the 
board  of  education. 

RENT   COMMISSION. 


i 


STATEMSITT  OF  HB.  D.  C.  KOPEB,  JR.,  SECRETAB7  OF  THE 
BEHT  COKMISSIOH  OF  THE  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

additional   AMOUNT   FOR   SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES. 


\  The  Chairman  (reading) : 

,  For  an  additional  amount  for  aalaries  and  expenses  authorized  by  section  103, 

Title  U,  of  the  food  control  and  the  District  of  Columbia  rents  act,  approved  October 
22, 1919,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1921,  e^ttending  the  Rent  Com- 

I  mission  until  May  22,  1922,  $25,000,  to  continue  available  during  the  life  of  the 

I         oonmiiaaon. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  why  you  need  this  money  ? 
Mr.  KOPER.  Yes,  sir;  shall  I  read  this  short  statement  ? 
The  Chairman.  We  would  be  verf  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
Mr.  Roper.  The  expenditures  for  the  Rent  Commission  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1921,  were  $64,428.19. 
Mr.  Eellet.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  That  i»  for  approximately  20  mouths.  The  uoex- 
ponded  balance  as  of  November  1  can  be  approximated,  as  we  keep 
a  monthly  budget,  which  we  keep  well  within.  I  ought  to  first  give 
the  unexpended  balance  on  October  1,  1921,  which  was  $10,671.81, 
making  a  total  of  expenditures  and  unexpended  balance  of  $65,000, 
representing  an  original  appropriation  ol  $50,000  plus  a  deficiency 
appropriation  t^  spring  of  $15,000,  totaling  $65,000  in  all.  The 
unexpended  balance  on  rfovember  1,  this  month,  would  be  approx- 
imately $6,809.21.     That  i^  all  we  have  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  commissioners  are  there,  what  salary 
do  they  get,  and  how  many  assistants  have  they,  and  what  do  they 
get,  and  then  go  on  and  tell  us  just  what  you  do  I 

Mr.  Ropfi:((.  We  have  three  comimssioners  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000  a  year.     We  have  an  Mtorney  for  the  rent  oommission, 
appointed  October  6 — ^last  month — at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  and 
'  auth(»*ized  by  tile  extension  act  approved  August  24,  1921. 

The  Chairman..  Is  that  the  first  time  you  nave  had  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along  without  an  attorney  before  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  We  did  not  necessarily  need  one  because  of  the  fact 
that  from  June,  1920,  until  April,  1921,  the  law  had  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
:  there  was  apparently  no  need  for  one  during  that  time.     There  was 
a  desire  for  one  previously  and  since  then  until  October. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  period  of  the  law^s  unconstitutionality 
what  did  the  board  do  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  board  continued  to  hand  down  decisions  and  fix 
rentals  upon  the  firm  conviction  that  the  law  was  constitutional, 
even  though  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  had  held  it.  uncon- 
stitutional. An  appeal  would  naturally  be  taken  and  would  justify 
the  commission  continuing  in  operation. 

.    DUTIES   OF  ATTORNEYS.     .   • 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  the  proper 
time  and  place  to  ask  the  question,  'VJTiat  does  your  $5,000  lawyer  ao  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  defending  a  case  in  which 
the  Rent  Commission  is  made  party  defendant,  a  suit  brought  by 
one  Mr.  Mertz,  the  owner  of  the  Prince  Karl  Apartment  House,  who 
claims  that  the  amounts  fixed  on  the  Prince  Karl  in  January,  1921, 
were  confiscatory,  and  attacks  section  11*2  of  the  rents  act  which 
calls  for  certain  rebates  to  be  paid  back  to  the  tenants  who  were 
continued  to  be  overcharged  in  spite  of*  the  decision  of  the  Rent 
Commission,  because  of  that  interim  of  unconstitutionality — he  claims 
that  he  was  the  owner  only  after  those  rates  were  fixed,  and  that 
when  he  became  owner  he  was  not  informed  of  the  rents  which  had 
been  set  on  the  buildings^  and  sets  up  certain  other  reasons  which  he 
alleges  in  his  suit 

Mr.  Gallivan  (interposing).  You  need  not  go  any  further  along 
that  line;  but  what  else  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  has  to  prosecute  these  suits  for  rehdtes  in  which 
there  have  been  such  a  tremendous  number  of  overcoUections. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  a  case  where  an  apartment  house  owner  or  prop- 
erty owner  is  cited  to  come  before  you  to  answer  as  to  whether  or 
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not  he  is  charging  too  much  rent,  does  this  attorney  appear  in  such 
-cases? 

Mr.  RoFEB.  No,  sir;  not  ordinmrily. 

Mr.  Wood.  Who  represents  the  conmussioners,  in  a  legal  way  at 
those  hearings  ? 

Mr.  RopsR.  At  those  hearings,  you  understand,  we  have  the 
power  of  suhpoena  which  can  be  enforced  in  the  Court  o^f  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  sununon  such  people. 

Mi\  Wood.  But  who  examines  the  witnesses  when  they  come  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  three  commissioners  themselves. ' 

Mr.  Wood.  The  attorney  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
trials  there? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. , 

Mr.  Sissox.  He  sometimes  attends  those  trials,  does  he  not?, 

Mr.  Roper.  He  attends  them  at  all  times  when  he  is  free/  in  orda:* 
to  inform  himself  about  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  And  he  would  attend  Ihem,  I  take  it,  if  the  commission 
felt  they  needed  his  services  ? 

Mr.  Koper.  At  any  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  his  real  duty  is  in  connection  with  defending 
the  commission  when  attacked  in  reference  to  their  decisions? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  preparing  briefs  and  appearing  in  court. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  Rent  Commission 
goes  out  of  busiiiess  in  May  next  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  are  going 
-out  of  business. 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  situation  is  going  to  be  worse  than  it  ever  was. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  its  continuation  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  are,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  Armament  Conference,  because  of  the  demand  being 
made  for  property,  is  evidently  going  to  last  and  keep  extra  people 
in  town,  and  in  addition**  to  that,  there  is  an  apparent  shortage 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  most  pronunent  realtors  of 
6,000  houses  renting  at  between  $40  and  $50  a  month,  and  until 
that  apparent  shortage  is  done  away  with  by  building,  there  is  no 
relief. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  propose  to  attract  capital  here  to  build 
those  necessary  houses  by  keeping  the  rents  down  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Capital  is  waiting  on  labor — in  fact  all  building  is 
waiting  on  labor  and  capital,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  than  on  these 
other  things. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  the  Rent  Commission  atrtually  accom- 
plished so  far  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  They  have  fixed  rentals  on  over  2.000  properties. 
They  have  started  this  week  to  fix  rentals  wholesale  on  their  own 
iniative,  and  have  called  a  hearing  for  the  first  large  property,  being 
a  large  place  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  decisions  of  the  commission  accepted  by  the 
owners  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  enforced  now. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  All  of  them?^ 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  case  of  these  large  apartment  houses  where 
you  have  decided  what  shall  be  a  fair  rental,  do  the  owners  accept 
your  verdict  ? 

Mr.  RoPEH.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  velvet  takes  the  place  of  all  evidence 
in  the  Munieipel  Cknirt  where  the  judgment  is  rendered  on  it  and  is 
enforcible. 

Mr.  Akthont.  What  is  the  contention  in  the  case  of  this  large 
apartment  house  on  Sixteenth  Street  that  you  spoke  about?  As  I 
remember,  the  c<»nimiB^on  previously  reccnnmended  or  "iasTled  a 
decision  as  to  what  the  rents  should  be  in  that  apartment  house  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.    They  have  had  several  com- 

Elaints  from  there  which  have  not  been  heard  as  yet,  but  which  will 
e  combined  with  their  own  initiative  schedule  this  week.  The  main 
complaint  is  that  in  spite  of  fairlv  good  service,  the  rentals  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  conceivable  value  of  six  or  eight  rooms  with 
ordmary  service,  tdephone,  etc.  The  rental  for  eight  rooms  is 
over  $300. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  they  have  recently  raised  the  rents  in  that  apart- 
ment house  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  understand,  they  have  demanded  increases. 

The  Chairkan.  How  do  you  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of 
space } 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  reached  by  considering  manjr  kinds  of  evi- 
dence. The  rentals  are  not  fixed  on  a  per-room  basis  or  by  space. 
All  of  the  facts  and  figures  are  taken  into  consideration,  rerhaps 
Commissioner  Oyster  could  tell  this  better,  as  I  do  not  sit  in  the 
deliberations  on  these  cases,  and  the  system  of  determining  this  is 
very  largely  the  same  as  obtained  when  Commissioner  Oyster  was  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Rent  Commission. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  what  the  chairman  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  you  used  the  reproduction  value  as  the  basis  in  fixing  rents  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  We  consider  several  values.  You  understand,  of 
course,  I  do  not  consider  any  of  them  because  I  am  not  in  the  delibera- 
tions, but  the  commission  considers  first  of  all,  the  assessed  value, 
dividing  that  value  by  2  and  multiplying  by  3  will  give  the  appraised 
value,  which  I  understand  is  the  value  in  normaa  times  when  the 
seller  does  not  have  to  sell  and  the  buyer  does  not  have  to  buy. 
That  is  the  appraised  value  for  purposes  of  taxation.  That  is  one 
value.  Second,  the  market  value  of  to-day  is  stated  by  the  owner  as 
evidence  at  the  hearing.  Then  there  is  the  cost  value  plus  the  value 
of  all  improvements  put  on  the  property  since  the  time  of  construc- 
tion. There  you  have  three  different  values  and  any  other  value  that 
may  be  presented;  for  instance,  the  reproduction  value,  as  just  men- 
tioned, is  considered  also.     All  these  values  are  considered  together. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  question  of  vacancies  ? 

Mr.  RoP£R.  There  are  no  vacancies  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  may  not  be  any  vacancies,  but  would 
that  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  would,  if  it  were  brought  out  in  evidence  that  there 
had  been  apartments  idle. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  deterioration  figured  in  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  2  per  cent,  as  I  understand,  or  very  close  to 
that|  is  allowed  for  depreciation. 
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Mr.  AinHONY.  What  is  the  basis  of  gross  return  tilaart  you  allow  libe 
owner  of  rented  property  ? 

Mr.  RoPEE.  Between  6  and  8  per  cent  net,  aliowing  him  certain 
credit  for  his  loans^  and  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  pays. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wear  and  tear,  and  everything  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  vary  between  '6  and  8  per  cent, 
giving  the  owner  the  benefit  of  the  higher  percentage  whenever  he 
Keeps  up'  his  propOTty  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  KsLLET.  What  would  that  be  gross,  about  i  per  ctisxt  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Just  about,  sir.  In  the  ordinary  case,  slightly  over  1 1 
per  cent  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  this  additional 
money  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  We  expect  to  run  the  connnission  froBai  the  22d  of 
December  tmtil  May  !^. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  contemplate  running  the  commission 
until 

Mr.  RoFER  (interposing).  Until  May  22,  the  expiry  date  of  4jhe  act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  office  expires  by  limitation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  cover  an  increased  force  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  we  have  capable  people  and  we  do  not  want 
employees  getting  in  one  another's  way.  We  have  a  very  efficient 
force,  which  we  mcreased  in  May  of  this  year;  in  fact,  practicaliy 
doubled  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  is  simply  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
from  the  time  the  old  law  stopped  until  the  present  law  expires  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  is  a  little  better  than  that,  Decause  of  our  econamy. 
We  have  an  unexpended  balance  from  our  appropriation,  and  instead 
of  running  us  only  to  October  22,  it  will  run  us  to  December  22. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Tftiis  $6,000  is  the  present  balance  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  present  balance,  and  it  will  be 
entirdy  expended  by  December  22.  That  makes  it  necessary  to 
secure  as  early  an  appropriation  as  possible. 

The  C^iRMAN.  How  man;^  people  are  on  your  pay  roll;  what  is 
the  average  compensation  paid;  and  what  is  the  a^regate  pay  roll 

monthly  ? 

Mr.  KoPER.  There  are  3  commissioners,  1  secretary,  1  attorney,  1 
advisory  assistant,  and  then  there  are  10  employees,  including  the 
secretaiy-reporter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  aggregate  monthly  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  aggregate  montmy  pay  roll  is  $2,815.94,  plus 
1416.66  for  the  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  are  pending  for  adjudication 
before  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  There  are  some  800  rent  cases  and  approximately 
100  possession  cases.  We  are  up  to  date,  and  have  been  for  some 
time  on  possession  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  eases  do  you  dispose  of  in  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  We  dispose  oi  approximately  15  cases  per  day,  and 
there  are  only  four  hearing  days  m  a  week.  That  would  be  60  cases 
a  week. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Does  the  commission  take  up  any  caaes  on  its  own 
initiative,  or  ooiy  those  that  are  presented  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  UHder  the  law  they  were  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  them  up  on  their  own  initiative,  and  they  have  started  now  to 
taking  them  upon  their  own  initiative. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  there  is  a  flagrant  ease  of  overcharge  on  the 
part  of  a  property  owner,  has  the  commission  any  power  to  inflict  a 
penalty  by  an  assessment  of  costs  for  the  hearing,  or  anything  of 
that  character  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  There  is  power  to  fix  certain  damages,  but  it  is  a  very 
general  power.  In  the  case  of  a  flagrant  overcharge  they  are  enabled 
to  fix  a  rent  which  will  be  a  kind  of  penalty  also.  In  the  case  of  the 
Monmouth  Hotel,  the  commission  reduced  the  rents  46  per  cent. 
That  was  because  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  building,  the  con- 
dition of  the  service,  and  construction,  generally.  That  was  an 
apartment  house  at  1819  G  Street. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  did  not  tax  them  anything  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  one  tenant  in  an  apartment  house  has  a 
complaint,  and  your  board  reviews  the  situation  and  finds  that  the 
charge  is  exorbitant,  do  they  then  put  the  new  charge  into  effect  for 
other  tenants  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  They  have  not  done  so  previously. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  they  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  a  matter  of  question.  That  has  been  a  problem 
for  them  for  sometime,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  ihej  will  do  that  in 
the  future.  We  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  past  in  passing  upon 
the  complaints  that  were  made,  that  we  have  simply  passea  on  to 
another  large  apartment  house,  hoping  that  the  owners  would  scale 
their  charges  down  for  the  sake  oi  fairness.  They  have  done  so  in 
a  few  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  Those  have  been  very  exceptional  cases,  have  thej^  not  ( 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Monmouth  Hotel: 
How  did  you  fix  the  value  of  that  building  ?  Did  you  base  it  on  what 
it  actually  cost  ?  That  building  was  erected  during  the  peak  of  war 
time  construction  costs.  Did  you  fix  it  upon  the  basis  of  its  actual 
cost  or  upon  the  present  day  cost  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  will  have  to  ask  Capt.  Oyster  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  has  been  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  believe  I  will  be 
competent  to  answer  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  you  answer  it  in  a  general  way,  by  statinjc 
whether  you  allowea  the  actual  cost  of  construction  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  valuation,  if  that  construction  was  made  at  the  peak  of  war 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  each  case  governs  itself.  In  the  Monmouth 
Hotel  case,  that  building  was  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  there 
was  general  complaint.  As  I  recall  it,  there  were  30  or  40  tenants 
who  applied  for  a  readjustment  of  rent  there.  We  took  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  other  contractors  to  give  us  estimates  on  what 
the  building  would  cost.  We  had  architects  who  gave  us  their  views, 
and  we  had  the  assessor  of  the  District  to  testifv  as  to  the  ground 
values.  We  endeavored  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  allowing  these 
men  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  The  conditions  there  in  the 
Monmouth  Hotel  particularly  were  such  that  they  were  not  entitled 
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to  much,  if  anything,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  denying  the  ten- 
ants all  comforts,  heat,  elevator  service,  etc.  They  fumisned  some 
of  the  apartments,  and  I  think  they  asked  as  much  as  300  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  furniture,  or  wefe  asking  it.  That  was  in  addition 
to  the  exorbitant  rent  they  charged  them  for  the  rooms.  Mr  recol- 
lection is  that  we  cut  those  prices  quite  a  good  deal,  especially  on 
those  furnished  rooms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  the  general  policy  in  determining 
values  ?  Do  you  determine  them  on  the  prewar  value  of  the  building, 
the  actual  cost  of  construction,  or  the  present-day  value?  Would 
you  take  the  actual  cost  of  the  building,  if  it  were  put  up  during  the 
war  peak  cost  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  We  estimated,  of  course,  as  to  what  the  buildings 
cost,  and  building  costs  increased  during  the  war  anywhere  from  10 
to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  go  into  the  actual  costs  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  We  took  care  of  each  case  as  it  was  presented  to  us 
separately.  Of  course,  some  buildings  were  much  better  con- 
structed than  others,  and  we  tried  to  be  as  liberal  as  we  could  toward 
the  investment  made  by  those  builders. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  interest  rate  for  loans  of  money  on 
apartment  buildings  now  ?  What  does  the  builder  have  to  pay  for 
his  money  ? 

Mr.  Oyster,  I  understand  it  is  about  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  highest  rate  the  builder  had  to  pay 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  highest  I  ever  heard  of  was  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  allow  a  man  only  6  per  cent  net  revenue,  how 
can  he  afford  to  pay  8  per  cent  for  the  money  that  went  into  the 
buildii^  i 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  has  answered  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understood  the  clerk  to  say  that  they  added*,  that 
interest  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Oyster.  They  would  not  allow  them  6  per  cent  on  the 
borrowed  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understood  that  from  the- clerk. 

The  Chairman.  He  allowed  that  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
operating  the  building. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  anybody  to  pay  7  per 
cent  for  money  that  goes  into  rental  property  ?  Is  not  that  practically 
prohibitive  ? 

ilr.  Oyster.  If  they  paid  7  per  cent  they  only  get  7  to  8  per  cent 
for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  used  to  pay  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Before  the  war  you  could  get  monejr  here  at  4  per 
cent  on  apartment  houses.  Not  many  oi  them  paid  as  much  as 
5  per  cent  out  during  the  war  the  rate  increased. 

The  Rent  Commission  acted  very  promptly  after  organization, 
and  got  together  the  best  information  thev  could  get  from  builders 
and  others,  and  they  fixed  what  they  considered  a  fair  and  reasonable 
increase  over  the  prewar  prices.  That  was  a  guide  in  a  sense  for  the 
Rent  Commission,  and  they  have  followed  it.  They  followed  it 
until  this  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  divided  court.  Then  all  of  these 
landlords  who  had  had  cases  determined  by  the  Rent  Commission 
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iuuxiediately  advanced  their  reats  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  Those 
who  have  increased  such  prices  will  probably  be  handled  bj  the 
Beeat  CoHimission,  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  law 
constitutional.  I  understand  many  of  those  people  have  come  in 
and  turned  over  all  of  the  increased  rent  that  they  have  collected 
over  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Rent  Commission.  That  was  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  penalty  was  attached,  and  they  did  not 
want  their  action  made  puolic.  I  understand  they  have  returned 
the  excessive  rents,  or  the  amounts  collected  in  excess  of  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  Rent  Commission. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  The  tenants  will  get  the  benefit  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  only  one 
suit  pending  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  there  is  one  large  suit  pending. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  rath^  indicates  that  the  landlords  of  the  city 
here  see  that  the  Rent  Commission  has  not  done  tbiem  any  serious 
injustice  in  fixing  the  rents. 

Mr.  RoPEB.  Tnat  is  true.  In  the  matter  of  the  Monmouth  Hotels 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  in  that  case  showed  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  secondhand  material  put  into  the  building, 
ev^i  though  it  was  built  during  the  war.  Th^  evidence  showed  that 
the  elevators  were  second  hand,  and  that  even  the  window  frames 
were  second  hand.  The  heating  plant  was  a  vapor-heating  plant 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  testimony,  had  not  been  tried  out 
thoroughly,  and  even  to-day  it  will  not  heat  a  part  of  the  building. 
It  is  impoissible  to  heat  it,  and  the  owner  has  offered  $10,000,  I  am 
informed,  to  anybody  that  would  show  him  what  is  wroi^  with  the 
heating  plant  and  how  to  make  it  heat  the  building. 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  moral  effect  of  that  was  wonderful,  and  it 
brought  a  great  niany  people  together  on  a  compromise  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  fend  enough  to  furnish  for  the  record 
a  copy  of  your  pay  roll,  and  a  statement  of  any  incidental  expenses 
vou  may  have  outside  of  the  pay  roll,  so  that  we  may  have  it  definitely 
before  us? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  will  do  so. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Pay  roll  from  October  16  to  Sly  1921, 


Name  and  designation. 


Rate  of 
pay  per 
annum. 


5, 
5, 
3, 
1, 
h 
h 
Marie  E.  Boardman.  clerk I     1, 


A.  Leftwich  Sinclair,  member 

Clara  Sears  Taylor,  member 

Wm.  F.  Gude,  member 

Chapin  Brown,  attorney 

Daaiel  C.  Ri^r,  Jr.,  secretarjr 

W.  P.  Richards,  advisory  assistant. 

Helen  F.  Rosebrook,  olerk 

Emily  Swing  Clark,  secretary  and  reporter. 


In«z  L.  Hamlin,  stenographer  and  typist. 
Anna  M.  Halbhiiber.  typist . . 

Jean  L.  Col  well,  clerk. .' 

Florence  E .  Pate,  olerk. 

Ella  M.  Carter,  Herk 

Arthur  O.  Morris,  messenger. 
Joseph  FitKgerala,  bailiff 


Total  aemimontbly  pay  roll 

Total  monthly  pay  roll , 

Total  annual  pay  roll  (on  present  basis). 


1, 
1, 
1, 
I. 
1, 
1, 
1, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
800.00 

soaoo 

640.00 
640.00 
500.00 
44a  00 
440.00 
440.00 

osaoo 

000.00 


Period  of  service. 


Oet.  16  to  31. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


NuiD* 
ber  of 
days. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


ToUl 
paid* 


$208.33 

208.33 

20&33 

208.33 

125.00 

41.67 

75.00 

75.00 

68.33 

68.33 

62.50 

6a  00 

60.00 

60.00 

46. 4X) 

41.67 


1,615.82 

3,231.64- 

38,780.00 
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StaiemeTii'as  of  Nov,  1^  1921  y  shotoing  incidental  expends  of  the  Rent  Commisnon  ofitu 

IHitrict  of  Columbia  in  addUion  to  aaiaries. 

From  Jan.  21, 1920,  to  Nov.  1, 1921: 

SaUtfiee  pftid  to  Nov.  1,  1921 $48,621.78 

Actual  incidental  expenseB: 

Rental  of  quarters H  202 .  50 

Fitting  up  and  enlaigementof  qiiartecs 1^  065. 92 

Furniture  and  equipment 1, 650. 00 

Stationery 1,684.76 

Prtntingr 538.40 

Telefkhane  service 424. 20 

Periodicals,  boolts  of  reference  and  telegrams.  107. 32 

General  services  in  cleaning  offices,  linen,  etc .  30. 00 

Incidental  expenses  incurred  to  Nov.  1, 1921 ^ 9,  693. 10 

Unexpended  oalance  of  appropriation  to  last  until  Dec. 
22,1921 6,685.12 

Total  appropriations  made  for  the  Rent  Com- 
mission  : $65, 000 

Estimated  incidental  expenses  on  a  per-month  basis, 
showing  enlarged  items  and  additional  items  now 
necessary: 

Salaries $3,231.64 

Rental  of  quarters 205. 00 

Statftonery  and  equipment 125. 00 

Printing 100.00 

Telephone  service 35. 00 

Periodicals,  books  of  reference  and  telegrams 15. 00 

General  services  (char  service,  time  service,  linen 

service,  repair  service  for  offices) 50.00 

Bnefs,  court  fees,  etc.,  for  attocney 425. 00 

Total  expense  budget  on  per-month  basiff 4, 186. 64 

Amregate  mcidental  expenses — 5  months 4,  775. 00 

Salaries--^  months 16,158.20 

Additional  appropriation  needed  for  expenses  of  the  Rent 
Commission  from  Dec.  22,  1921,  to  May  22,  1922,  the  ex- 
piring day  of  the  rents  act,  i.  e.,  for  a  period  of  5  months, 
with  an  allowance  of  some  $4,000  for  emergencies  that  may 

adfle 4,066.80 

25,000 


Monday,  November  7,  1921. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

STATEKEITTS  OF  HB.  OEOBGE  B.  McOINTT,  SECBETABT, 
AVD  HB.  W.  K.  lOCKWOOD,  DISBlTBSIirG  OFFICEB. 

The  Chaibman.  Mi*.  McGinty,  we  have  an  estimate  from  the 
IntBTstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  additional  appropriation, 
which  we  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  tell  us  about,  but 
before  you  begin  to  tell  us  about  the  desirability,  from  your  stand- 
point, of  this  appropriation,  we  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  how 
you  have  allotted  the  $1,900,000  which  was  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  MoGiHTY.  We  have  13  major  bureaus  in  the  commission. 

70214—^ 4 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  enumerate  them? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Administration,  finance,  accounts,  statistics-,  for- 
mal cases,  informal  cases,  traffic,  law,  inquiry,  service,  safety,  loco- 
motive inspection,  and  valuation. 


FUNCTIONS   OF   BUREAUS. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  briefly  state  the  functions  of  each  one 
of  those  bureaus,  in  just  a  word  as  to  each  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Administration  takes  care  of  internal  detailed  ad- 
ministrative duties,  expenditures,  clerical  assistance,  files,  steno- 
graphic work,  docket  work,  serving  of  notices,  and  so  forth. 

Finance,  I  think  I  mentioned  that  next,  is  the  newest  organization 
in  the  commission,  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  new  activities  placed 
upon  the  commission  by  the  transportation  act  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Under  which  thev  are  authorized  to  make  loans? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Authorized  to  make  loans,  to  issue  certificates  of 

fublic  convenience  and  necessity  when  approved,  by  the  commission, 
t  handles  matters  respecting  acquisition  of  control  by  one  carrier 
of  another  carrier — consolidation  of  carriers,  recovery  of  excess  net 
railway  operating  income,  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  retention 
of  excess  earnings  from  newly-constructed  lines  oi  railroads,  issuance 
of  securities,  assumption  o/^  obligations,  reimbursement  of  deficits 
during  Federal  control,  guarantee  of  income  after  termination  of 
Federal  control,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Please  enumerate  the  other  bureaus. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Accounts — under  section  20  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  we  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  carriers*  accounts 
shall  be  kept,  with  which,  I  thinks  you  are  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  Jiave  used  that  bureau  also  in  the  work  of  com- 
pleting the  adjustments  of  the  railway  operating  income  for  the  test 
period,  which  were  made  necessary  as  a  result  of  our  examinations 
of  the  accounts  for  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917,  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  enabling  the  commission  to  make  final. certification  to  the 
resident  of  the  amount  of  average  annual  operating  income  of 
carriers  under  Federal  control. 

Statistics  cover  all  the  statistical  information  with  respect  to  the 
carriers.     I  think,  perhaps,  you  know  what  I  mean  by  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details 
about  that. 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  Formal  cases;  that  is,  the  bureau  in  which  attorneys 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  commission  in  handling 
formal  cases.  These  attorneys,  designated  examiners,*  act  more  or 
less  as  masters  in  chancery — ^go  out  and  take  the  testimony  in  formal 
proceedings  for  the  commission  and  come  back  and  prepare  tentative 
reports  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  rates  ?  ... 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  To  complaints  as  to  excessive,  discriminatory,  un- 
reasonable rates  and  other  violations  of  the  act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  they  all  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  In  that  bureau  they  are  all  attorneys. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY,  Seventy-one.  Informal  cases  in  our  bureau  which 
handles  for  the  commission  the  thoiisands  of  complaints  that  come 
to  us  more  or  less  in  an  initial  form  of  inquiry  or  complaints  that  ard 
made  to  us  which  we  believe  we  can  adjust  between  tne  complainant 
and  the  carrier  without  the  necessity  and  expense  of  formal  pro- 
ceedings. We  dispose  of  thousands  of  complaints  yearly  in  this 
informal  bureau,  in  which  must  be  correspondence  clerks  who  are 
familiar  ijfith  the  ruUngs  and  precedents  of  the  commission  and  the 
law. 

Traffic.  The  carriers  are  required  to  file  with  us  two  copies  of  each 
tariff  and  our  bureau  of  traffic  has  charge  of  all  of  these  tariffs.  In 
this  bureau  are  boards,  sections,  and  divisions  which  deal  with  the 
publication  and  filing  of  tariffs;  the  suspension  of  rates  pending  in- 
vestigation; applications  for  relief  from  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  act:  the  classification  of  freight;  express  charges;  matters  af- 
fecting charges  for  transportation,  etc. 

Law.  We  have  a  small  number  of  people  in  our  bureau  of  law,  the 
chief  counsel  and  two  assistant  counsels.  They  take  care  of  the 
orders  of  the  commission  that  are  attacked  in  the  courts  and  also 
give  us  legal  interpretations  on  many  questions  that  arise  within  the 
commission. 

Inquiry.  A  bureau  which  originally  was  named  bureau  of  in- 
vestigation, which  indicates  in  a  way  the  meaning  of  the  bureau. 
It  is  not  a  bureau  of  prosecution,  but  we  do  investigate  complaints 
of  discriminations,  violations  of  the  law,  and  we  turn  the  evidence 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  assist  the  United  States 
attorneys  in  handling  such  matters. 

Mr.  Keixey.  It  is  the  criminal  section  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  criminal  section. 

Service.  During  the  congestion  at  this  time  last  year  this  was  about 
the  most  important  bureau  that  we  had,  because  it  had  to  handle 
the  service  of  cars,  the  congestion,  embargoes,  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  We  have  had  very  little  service  work  lately  and  therefore  we 
have  a  very  small  service  bureau  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  directs  the  allotment  of  equipment  to  different 
places  i 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Exactlv.  If  we  should  be  pleasantly  surprised  with 
an  unusual  movement  of  traffic,  then,  again,  this  would  be  one  of  our 
most  important  bureaus. 

Safety — we  operate  under  several  safety  acts,  respecting  safety 
appliances,  standard  hours  of  service,  investigation  of  accidents, 
investigation  of  new  devices  for  the  safety  of  tne  traveling  public, 
aJl  matters  of  safety  of  that  description  fall  within  that  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Kegardless  of  whether  you  are  investigating  or 
enforcing  the  acts  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Lfocomotive  inspection  is  also  safetv,  but  applies  only  to  the  loco- 
motive.  Originally  the  law  required,  us  to  inspect  the  locomotive 
boiler  and  later  on  Congress  put  the  inspection  of  the  entire  locomor 
tive  under  this  bureau. 

Valuation  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  properties  of  the 
carriers  and  we  have  been  proceeding  with  it  several  years,  and 
I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  familiar  with  Qiat. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  new  act  under  which  you  value  the  prop- 
erties now  used  for  transportation  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rates,  is  that  incorporated  in  the  valuation  service  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  transportation  act  places  upon  the  coinmis- 
sion  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  rates  under  certain  conditions 
which  shall  earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  a^regate  value  of  railway 
property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  c«  transportation. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  included  in  this  activity? 

Mr.  McjGinty.  The  transportation  act  also  says  that  the  commis- 
sion may  utilize  the  results  of  its  investigation  under  the  valuation 
act,  which  it  did  in  ex  parte  74.  We  are  winding  up  this  valuation 
work.  We  have  recently  discontinued  all  of  our  fiela  offices  because 
the  field  work  has  been  practically  completed  and  we  are  bringing 
now  to  Washington  what  remains  of  our  valuation  field  work,  so 
that  the  computation  work  and  the  reports  may  be  done  and  pre- 
pared here.  Last  year  our  appropriation  was  $2,750,000  for  valua- 
tion and  this  year  we  propose  to  keep  within  our  present  appropria- 
tion of  $1,750,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  will  the  entke  valuation  cost  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Judge  Prouty  stated  to  vou  on  several  occasions 
that  it  would  be  around  $20,000,000,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  that  ne  will  not  miss  it  very  far. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enumerated  them  all? 
,   Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  think  so. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  how  you  have  allotted  the  $1,900,000 
appropriated  for  1922  among  these  various  activities,  if  you  have 
allotted  it  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  we  allotted  it  in  this  way:  The  commis- 
sion prescribes  a  classification,  which  to  the  secretary  and  chiefs  of 
bureau  is  just  the  same  as  law,  for  each  bureau  chief  and  the  secre- 
tary must  recommend  to  the  commission  what  is  needed  for  a  certain 
activity.  The  commission  prescribes  so  many  people  at  such  and 
such  salaries  for  that  bureau.  In  that  way  we  do  apportion  our 
appropriations,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  apportionment 
by  bureau  of  what  it  may  spend  for  the  necessary  articles  to  carry 
on  the  work,  stationery,  etc. 

ALLOTMENTS   MADE  FROM  APPROPRIATIOK8. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  the  particular  thing.  Can  you  give  us 
the  aUotments  which  were  made  for  the  various  activities  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  commissioners'  offices  (that  does  not  include 
the  commissioners  or  the  examiners  because  the  examiner,  even 
though  he  is  assigned  to  a  commissioner,  is  carried  on  the  roll  of  the 
Bureau  of  Formal  Cases).  Eleven  commissioner's  offices,  stenog- 
raphers and  messengers,  29  em|doyees — shall  I  give  it  to  you  for 
the  last  year  or  for  we  current  year,  including  the  $300,000  that  we 
are  asking  for  ? 

The  CffATHMAN.  No;  iust  covering  the  $1,900,000  which  has 
already  been  authorizea.    Then,  after  you  have  given  us  that,  we 
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will  ask  about  the  actiyities  to  which  the  allotments  have  been  made 
and  how  you  are  to  s^portion  the  S300,000. 

Mr.  McGiKTY.  I  have  that  information  here  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  actual  employments,  althoiigh  I  expect  I  will  have  to  explain 
that. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Our  1920-21  appropriation  was  $2,100,000.  In 
March,  1920,  after  the  transportation  act  was  passed  we  imme- 
diately submitted  a  supplemental  estimate  for  $600,000  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  activities  put  upon  us  by  the  transportation  act, 
and  we  built  up  our  orgamzation  as  quicidy  as  we  could  on  that 
basis. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  basis  of  $2,700,000? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  On  the  basis  of  $2,100,000,  which  was  the  total  of 
last  gear's  appropriation.  That  is  what  I  have  before  me  here  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  for  a  deficiency;  in  other  words,  we 
built  up  our  organization  to  the  basis  of  $2,100,000,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  additional  duties  placed  upon  the  commission 
bv  new  laws,  and  it  will  not  now  be  possible  to  continue  to  perform 
all  of  those  additional  duties  or  to  carry  on  the  work  as  of  to-day 
within  an  appropriation  of  $1,900,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  only  $200,000,  the  diflference 
between  $1,900,000  and  $2,100,000  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  have  said  $200,000.  The  com- 
mission also  realizes  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  keep  within  $2,100,000 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  if  it  is  to  comply  with  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  transportation  act,  and  therefore  its  estimate  for  1922-23  is 
$2,400,000,  but  it  is  on  the  basis  of  our  present  organization  that  I 
am  giving  you  this  allotment  which  is  a  Httle  in  excess  of  the 
$2,100,000  that  we  had  last  year. 

The  commissioners'  offices,  29  employees,  $62,760. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  allotment  for  what  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  For  the  11  commissioners'  oflices.  The  secretary's 
oflSce,  24  employees 

Mr.  Kelley  (interposing).  Is  that  the  allotment  or  is  that  what  the 
bureau  calls  for? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  TSiat  is  what  the  clerical  assistance  fumidied  to 
the  offices  of  the  commissioners,  all  11  commissioners,  will  cost. 

The  Chaibman,  You  did  not  allot  the  $1,900,000.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  how  much  you  calculated  it  would  cost  or  what  the  num- 
ber on  the  pay  roll  might  require. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  As  I  tried  to  explain  a  moment  o^,  each  office  or 
each  bureau  has  a  certain  number  of  employees  'K)r  certain  woric. 
For  instance,  the  Secretary's  office,  24  emjjloyees. 

The  Chaibman.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  right  there,  if  I  may,  when 
you  did  that,  would  that  be  in  excess  of  uie  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  TTien,  of  course,  that  would  be  the  allotment? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  It,  together  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, win  be  in  excess  of  the  $1,900,000  alreaay  appropriated  for 
this  year,  because  our  organization  was  built  up  to  $2,100,000  on 
June  30  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  we  had  that  much  appropriation, 
and  we  could  not 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  I  think  we  ought  to  know  is 
whether  when  you  knew  that  you  had  $1,900,000  you  made  the  allot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  what  y^ou  had  or  on  the  basis  of  what  you  thought 
you  should  have.     That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  simply '  continued  into  the  current  year  our 
organization  and  work  on  the  basis  of  what  it  had  been  built  up  to 
in  June  of  last  year  under  the  appropriation  of  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  requires  that  the  allotment  be  made  on 
what  you  have,  not  on  what  you  had,  nor  what  you  thought  you 
were  likely  to  have. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  explain  that  on  June 
30  we  were  working  under  an  appropriation  of  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  figured  working  on  it  then? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  commenced  working  on  the  $1,900,000  on  the 
1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  should  like  to  know  is  what  you  did  with 
the  $1,900,000. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Beginning  on  July  1  we  continued  our  work  on  the 
June  basis  of  the  previous  nscal  year  and  waived  our  apportionment, 
knowing  that  we  would  have  to  come  here  to  you  gentlemen  and  ask 
you  to  give  us  an  additional  amount  to  permit  us  to  continue  to 
operate  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  did  that  in  the  beginning,  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  day  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  action  was  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  prior  to  July  1,  as  being  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  try  to  work  your 
minds  into  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  law,  you  simply  made 
a  law  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No;  we  thought  that  we  were  complying  with  the 
law  in  waiving  the  allotment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  made  no  reduction  in  your  allotment,  'notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  was  $200,000  less  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No;  because  we  came  to  you  immediately  with  a 
deficiency  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  tnight  just  as  well 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  my  attitude  is.  I  do  not  conceive 
it  to  be  the  right  of  anj  governmental  agency  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  Umitation  fixed  by  the  appro- 
priation, to  proceed  without  any  regard  to  that  limitation  and  to 
create  any  obligation  which  the  Government  agency  may  think  p.roper 
to  create, 

I  have  a  sort  of  a  sacred  opinion  about  the  laws  of  the  countrv 
and  I  have  always  considered  that  appropriations  were  just  as  bind- 
ing laws  as  any  other.  If  I  were  an  executive  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  would  consider  that  I  was  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law  to 
proceed  under  the  law  and  not  outside  of  the  law,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  extent  that  would  be  necessary  by  an  endeavor  to  prove  my  good 
faith  to  conform  to  the  law  and  then,  if  after  a  long  period  of  attempt- 
ing to  conform,  it  was  manifest  that  it  could  not  oe  conformed  to,  it 
would  then  be  time  enough  to  take  the  other  attitude,  but  I  think 
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that  where  a  governmental  agency  says  from  the  first  day  that  the 
law  becom^e  effective  that  this  law  is  no  guide,  it  does  not  mean 
anything,  it  does  not  need  to  be  obeyed^  then,  I  think  that  is  a 
renrehensible  practice. 

Air.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the 
act  of  February  26,  1906? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  committee  and  helped  to 
frame  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Areyou  familiar  with  that  act  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  With  what  act  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  act  called  the  antideficiency  act,  of  February  26, 
1906.  Omitting  that  portion  of  it  which  describes  tbe  act,  it  goes  on 
and  says  that  when  an  appropriation  is  made  no  department  of  the 
Government  or  any  officer  shall  create  a  deficiency  unless  upon  the 
happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  circumstance, 
after  the  making  of  the  appropriation.  Well,  of  course,  you  com- 
menced to  create  a  deficiency  before  you  spent  a  dollar,  x  ou  brushed 
aside  the  act  of  Congress  instantly  and  continued  according  to  your 
previous  yearns  appropriation.     Here  is  the  penalty: 

Any  veTson  violating  any  provision  of  this  sectiDii  ehall  be  summarily  removed 
from  office  and  may  al^o  be  puiui^hed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |100  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  le.  b  than  one  month. 

That  was  a  statute  which  was  passed  to  prevent  doing  just  exactly, 
as  I  understand,  what  has  been  done  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  evidently  I  have  not  made  the  com- 
mission's intent  clear. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  made  their  action  clear,  I  do  not  know 
what  their  intent  was, 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  In  accordance  with  that  law,  subseauer.t  to  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  our  ori^nal  estimate  ana  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  your  sundry  civil  bill  giving  us  this  appropriation, 
there  were  numbers  of  acts  passed  placing  additional  duties  upon  the 
conunission.  The  commission  proceeded  as  best  it  could  to  take  care 
of  those  additional  duties.  The  conmiission  felt,  in  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  to-day  and  what  it  was  in  June  and  July^  that 
with  an  organization  efficient,  built  to  up  handle  the  matters  that 
were  before  the  commission,  it  should  proceed  to  handle  those  matters 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  and  appeal  to  the  Congress 
at  the  very  first  opportunity,  which  it  did,  with  a  statement  of  what 
it  was  doing  and  a  request  for  approval  of  its  action  by  an  increase 
in  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  in  that  connection. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  would  do  in  that  case  if  I  were  a  com- 
missioner, and  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  to  neglect  any  of  the 
duties  to  do  it. 

If  we  assume  it  would  cost  you  $2,100,000  to  do  a  certain  thing  or 
a  certain  number  of  things,  and  you  only  had  $1,900,000  to  do  it 
with,  I  would  proceed  to  apportion  the  $1,900,000  to  .the  extent  it 
would  go,  and  1  would  show  my  good  faith  by  endeavoring  to  enforce 
the  act«  as  far  as  the  money  went;  but  you  did  not  do  that.  You 
8tarte<l  out  by  fofgetting  the  law  and  saying,  '*  We  are  going  to  need 
$2,100,000,     We  only  have  $1,900,000,  it  is  true,  but  we  don't  care 
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anything  about  what  Congress  says  about  that.  That  is  only  an 
incident.    They  are  a  necessary  nuisance  that  we  have  to  subtnit  to." 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  take  another  attitude  thetre  ? 
Under  this  allotment,  as  I  call  it  here,  of  the  eixpenses  that  each 
bureau  may  incur  diuing  the  year,  the  total  of  it  is  926  empl(^ees 
at  $1,785,870. 

The  Chairmtan.  That  was  your  allotment. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  leaves  us  a  mai^n  of  about  $113,000  which 
we  could  try  to  get  along  with  within  our  present  appropriation  of 
$1,900,000,  out  to  do  so  we  would  have  to  cut  out  practically  all 
of  our  traveling  expense  and  outside  official  reporting  expense,  and 
put  the  parties  to  proceedings  before  the  commission  to  their  per- 
sonal expense  of  coming  and  bringing  witnesses  to  Washington  for 
their  hearings,  etc.  So  really  if  you  want  to  construe  it  ih  that 
way 

Mr.  SissoN.  Th6n  you  can  get  through  the  year  without  any  addi- 
tional funds  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  can  not,  Mr.  Sisson,  and  operate  efficiently. 
As  I  said  before  you  came  in,  we  have  one  new  activity  which  alone 
costs  us  $305,000,  more  than  the  amount  of  this  deficiency  estimate, 
our  Bureau  of  Finance,  which  handles  the  major  portions  oi  the  duties 
placed  upon  us  by  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  which,  if  we  were 
to  discontinue,  would  leave  us,  the  carriers,  and  doubtless  the  public, 
in  seneral  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  complain,  Mr.  McQinty,  so  much  about 
the  fact  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  along  witnin  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  appropriated.  What  I  complain  about  is  that  you 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  act  of  Congress.  You  just  said, 
*^Well,  what  has  Congress  to  do  with  it.  We  are  here  to  do  what 
we  think  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  we  will 
simply  make  our  allotments  and  operate  our  institution  accordii&g 
to  our  theory  of  what  should  be  dqne,  and  then  let  Congress  do  what 
it  likes  about  it.'' 

Mr.  Ejbllky.  I  think,  possibly,  Mr.  McOinty's  statement  was  not 
really  what  the  facts  would  warrant  from  his  subsequent  statement 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  activities  that  were  in  force  on  the  1st  of 
July  amount  to  $1,785,000,  and  then  since  that  time^  by  reason  of 
these  other  laws  that  have  been  passed,  further  activities  have  been 
put  upon  the  commission  which  they  think  could  not  be  earned  on 
lor  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  he  had  stated  it  in  that  way  there 
would  have  been  some  justification. 

Mr.  Sisson.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  commission  got  too  much 
money  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Kellby.  Well,  that  mieht  be. 

Mr.  Sisson.  In  other  words,  if  his  allotment  was  within  one 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars  of  what  he  actually  needed,  then 
he  asked  for  too  much  money  in  the  first  instance.  If  he  asked  for 
what  he  needed,  then  what  the  chairman  has  said  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  Bybns.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  McGinty,  the  allot- 
ments to  which  you  refer,  amounting  to  $1,785,000,  simply  apply 
to  your  clerical  force  ? 
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Mr.  MoGcoriT.  That  is  ell. 

Mr.  Btrns.  And  the  commisEnon  has  other  expenses  in  the  vmj 
of  rents,  printing  and  binding,  and  things  of  that  sort  ?   * 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  Yes;  but  some  of  that  oomes  under  a  separate 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  mean  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  SI,- 
900,000? 

Mr.  McGlNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Krllby.  I  understood  from  Mr.  McGinty  that  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  commission  were  covered  under  these  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  This  covers  the   salaries,   gentlemen,   of  all   the 
I        employees  of  the  commission  that  I  spoke  of  here. 

Mr.  SxssoN.  Then  it  must  follow  that  you  asked  for  more  dollars 
than  you  had  salaries  at  that  time  ? 
\  Mr.  MgGznty.  I  know,  but  the  additional  money  was  to  take 

care,  just  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Byrns,  of  rents  and  other  expenses 
of  the  conamissicBi. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  thought  your  later  statement  confined  it  to  salaries 
alone  ? 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  If  I  may,  I  will  put  in  the  record  our  classified 
expenses  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  also  a  statement  of  what  our 
expenditures,  ckssified  will  be  during  the  current  year  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  the  present  basis. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  the  provision  for  your  appropriation  includes 
your  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  all  other  authorized  ex- 
penses. It  looks  to  me  like  you  could  spend  it  for  almost  anything 
on  earth  under  that  language.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  re- 
stricted to  because  it  says,  ''For  all  other  authorized  expenditures. '^ 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  that  part  of  the  act  which  covers 
the  appropriation  of  $1,^00,000: 

For  all  other  authorized  expenditures  ueceFsary  in  Ihe  execution  of  laws  to  regu- 
late commerce,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  E^ubeistence  when  allotted  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  August  1,  1914,  $1,000,- 
000,  of  which  sum  there  may  be  expended  not  exceeaing  $50,000  in  the  employment 
of  counsel,  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  necessary  books,  reports,  and  periodicals,  not 
exceeding  $100  in  the  open  market  for  the  purchase  of  office  furniture,  similar  in 
ckflB  and  kind  to  that  listed  in  the  Greneral  Supply  Committee  schedule,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $120,000  lor  rent  of  buildingrin  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  BuitliUe 'space  id*  provided  by  the- Public  BuildinjieConMnifision. 

So  that  really  it  covers  your  rents,  your  salaries,  the  employment 
of  comisel^  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McGiKTY.  For  the  last  fiscal  jear  our  pay  roll  was  $1 ,527,014.28 ; 
transportation,  $39,233.45;  subsistence,  $32,632.96;  commtmica- 
tion,  $8,470.71;  stenographic  services,  $57,614.89;  other  services, 
$24,335.23;  stationery,  $26,675.68;  other  supplies,  $33,794.92;  office 
furniture,  $33,008.45;  mechanical  office  equipment,  $25,884.10; 
books,  $2,980.05;  other  equipment,  $12,454.52;  rent  of  buildings, 
$74,350.49;  other  rents,  $1,832.30;  total  for  the  year,  $1,900,282.03. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  last  year  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  That  was  for  last  year  and  gave  us  an  imexpended 
balance  of  $199,717.97. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  year  for  which  you  had  $2,100,000 
available  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Referring  to  the  item  of  subsistence,  how  much  was 
riiat? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  $32,632.96. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  inchides  the  per  diem  of  $4  that  we  allow  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  for  the  commissioners  and  the  attorney  ex- 
aminers, actual  expenses  basis,  not  exceeding  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  a  pretty  lively  expense 
-for  that  particular  purpose.     They  must  all  live  away  from  their 
place  of  residence. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  When  I  tell  you  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  we  had  821  formal  complaints  filed  with  the  commission  and 
that  the  commissioners  and  the  examiners  go  out  into  the  field  to 
conduct  the  hearings,  you  will  appreciate  that  there  is  considerable 
travel  necessary.  Some  of  these  items  may  seem  a  little  heavy,  but 
I  can  explain  that  by  the  fact  that,  on  a  comparative  basis,  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  we  had  a  total  of  593  employees  at  a  total  annual  salary 
of  $989,860;  in  September,  1920,  we  had  793  employees  at  $1,447,180; 
and  in  September,  1921,  just  passed,  we  had  926  employees  at 
$1,785,870,  and  this  increase  was  due  to  the  transportation  act.  On 
the  apportionment  or  allotment  we  probably  have  erred  in  that,  but 
•experience  is  our  only  teacher  and  we  will  not  do  it  again.  We  will 
find  out  just  how  we  should  handle  that  and  give  you  no  further 
cause  for  complaint  in  this  regard. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that 
whatever  you  might  end  up  by  doing,  you  at  least  ought  to  b^in  by 
obeying  the  law. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  certainly  intend  to  obey  the  law. 

DEFICIENCY    ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this 
$300,000  and  how  you  are  going  to  apportion  it,  assuming  you  get 
the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  gave  you  a  few  moments  ago  the  detail  of  expend- 
itures for  last  year,  and  now  I  will  give  you  exactly  what  the  com- 
mission in  conference  decided  it  would  need  for  this  year,  which  is 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  activities: 

Pay  roll,  $1,835,870;  transportation,  150,933;  subsistence,  $44,332. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $12,000  more  than  last  year? 
Mr»  McGiNTY.  Yes,  because  of  the  increase  I  gave  you  in  employees 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Communication,  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  telegraphing  and  so  forth? 
Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes. 

Stenographic  services,  $8S,396;  other  services,  $25,000;  stationery,  $10,000. 

You  will  notice  there  are  tremendous  drops  here  under  last  year. 

Other  supplies,  $15,000;  office  furniture,  $5,000;  mechanical  office  equipment, 
$5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  office  furniture? 
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Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  needed  it  on  account  of  the  increase  of  employ- 
ees last  year,  but  you  wUl  see  that  expense  is  now  practically  down 
to  nothing: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  your  furmture  from  the  General  Supply 
Committee  i 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  get  any  of  this  furniture  that  the  War  Depar  t- 
ment  put  in  storage  all  over  the  city  here  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Or  did  you  biiy  absolutely  new  furniture  i   . 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  got  the  War  Department  and  other  used  furni- 
ture. In  this  coimection  we  made  a  wonderful  record  recently  in 
moving  our  San  Francisco  valuation  office  to  Washington,  previously 
referred  to.  We  did  not  bring  a  single  desk  or  any  furniture  here, 
except  a  few  pieces  of  filing  furniture  and,  of  course,  our  records^  We 
turned  the  furniture  over  to  another  activity  of  the  Government  for 
use  out  there  and  they  save  us  the  same  things  here,  and  we  got  a 
Government  transport  that  was  coming  this  way  to  haul  the  file  cases 
and  records,  so  the  move  did  not  cost  us  anything. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  is  the  increase  in  the  stenographers'  bill  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  From  $57,000  to  $88,000,  an  increase  of  $31,000. 
That  is  due  to  the  fact  of  an  increase  in  the  rates*  We  were  paying 
42  cents  per  page  for  an  original  and  two  carbon  copies,  a  total  oi 
three.  Tne  reporters  who  had  it  at  that  figure  declmed  to  do  the 
work  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  is  the  current  fiscal  year, 
80  we  had  to  let  it  out  ^r  contract  again. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  This  stenographers'  bill  is  all  incurred  in  the 
field  and  not  in  Washington.  You  have  your  own  stenographers  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  commission  stenc^aphers  are  obtained  through 
the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  expert  stenographers  used  in  taking 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  obtained  imder  contract.  So  the  present 
rate  per  page  for  the  field  work  is  59  cents  instead  of  42  cents  last 
year,  and  that  was  the  lowest  bid  we  could  possibly  get,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  increase.  There  is  a  provision  in  our  estimate  for 
next  year,  which  was  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I 
presume  it  will  come  to  you,  which  it  is  claimed  will  permit  uS  to  do 
this  work  and  sell  copies  and  make  it  pay  for  itself. 

The  next  item  is  mechanical  office  equipment,  $5,000;  other  equip- 
ment $5,000;  books,  $3,000;  rent  of  buildm^,  $80,000;  other  rentals, 
$6,000;  special  investigations,  $17,469,  making  a  total  of  $2,200,000 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  have  allotted  the  $1,900,000? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  am  afraid  to  use  the  word  allotted,  because  I  got 
myself  in  trouble  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  way  you  expect  to  spend  it? 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  statement  refers  to  the  appropriation  of  $1,900,- 
000  plus  the  $300,000  of  deficiency. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  to  run  the  commission  on  the  basis 
of  its  operations  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  the  monthly  expenditures 
for  July,  August,  September,  and  October  ? 
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Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  for  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  Cmaibmas.  Give  it  to  ufi  by  montiis. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  For  the  month  of  July,  $169,330.94;  for  the  month 
of  August,  (168,083.94 ;  and  for  tihe  month  of  September,  $172,010.35. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  the  figures  for  October? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  figiu-es  are  not  compfite  yet  for  October. 

The  OoAiBMAN.  That  would  mean  $509,000  for  the  quarter,  which 
at  that  rate  would  be  a  little  over  $2,000,000  for  tjixe  year  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  C^uuRi^AK.  Are  you  reducing  or  increasing  the  force  i 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  are  reducing  in  this  way:  The  commission 
thought  that  it  should  not  ask  for  a  deficiency  of  more  than  $300,000, 
and  the  heads  of  offices  and  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  are  using  every 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  commission  and  with  the  Bureau  en 
the  Budget  in  keeping  our  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
this  year.  So  there  is  consraerable  voluntary  overwork  and  night 
work  that  is  going  on  now  in  the  commission  to  carry  on  work  where 
a  man  drops  out  or  resigns  or  gets  another  position  somewhere  else 
that  is  better^  and  we  have  at  the  present  time  vacancies  which  we 
are  not  filling,  and  we  are  decreason^  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  commission  in  contemplation  any  study 
of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country  are 
being  operated  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  conclusion  that  might  lead 
to  a  recUiction  in  transportation  rates  ? 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  The  commission  has  the  subject  under  consideratioQ 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  has  not  proceeded  with  it  because  of  inade- 
quate appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  deficiency  now  asked  by  the  commission 
should  be  granted  by  Congress,  would  any  part  of  tne  amount  granted 
be  used  to  obtain  information  which  I  have  outlined  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  statement  I  have  just  read  please 
note  that  I  included  for  special  investigation  $17,469. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $17,000  of  the  $300,000  would  be  used 
for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  question  I  have  just  asked  ? 

Mr.  mcGinty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  all  that  was  used  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No;  that  would  not  be  all  of  it,  because  the  money 
we  are  saving  now  by  not  filling  vacancies,  as  they  are  created,  would 
probably  be  used,  because  this  $17,000  would  not  go  very  far.  One 
expert  alone  probably  would  take  iip  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  the  activities  suggested  by  my  question 
were  entered  upon  it  would  involve  the  expenditure  oi  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  9 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Galltvan.  Which  is  not  now  available  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  likely  to  result  in  any 
saving  to  the  public  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  finding  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGinty,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  whether  any  part  of  this  increased 
cost  which  necessitates  the  deficiency  is  due  to  increased  comp^isar- 
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tioa  paid  to  those  who  are  in  the  sendee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No,  sir;  inereaaed  employments,  but  not  to  increases 
.  in  salaries. 

'  The  Chairman.  What  necessitated  the  increased  employments} 

DUTIES  INCREASED  BY  TRANSPOBTATION  AND  OTHER  ACTS. 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  The  new  duties  placed  upon  the  commission  by 
the  transportation  and  other  acts.  In  adaition  to  the  transporta- 
tion act,  other  acts  have  been  passed  bf  the  Congress  since  the  sub- 
misaion  by  the  commission  of  this  estimate  and  action  thereon  by 
the  Congress  as  follows:  Public  No.  15  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  provide  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  consolidation  of  telephone  companies;  Public 
No.  400,  Sixty-«ixth  Congress,  transportation  of  explosives;  Public 
No.  389,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  transportation  facilities  on  inland  and 
coastwise  waterways;  and  Public  No.  328,  amending  the  transpor- 
tation act  to  authorize  partial  payments  to  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  this  point,  tell  the  committee  what  new 
duties  were  imposed  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
the  transportatioiUAct,  in  addition  to  the  duties  that  you  were 
reouired  to  perfon9p*ior  to  the  enactment  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  SissON.  You^ight  put  a  statement  of  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  This  [indicatingl  is  the  transportation  act  of  1920, 
and  there  are  48  pages  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  an  epitome  of  the  new  activities. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  into  the  details  of  it.  For  example,  you  must 
make  loans  to  railroads  and  equipment  must  be  supplied  to  weaker 
roads. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  McGinty  take  the  necessary 
time  to  do  that  and  put  it  m  his  statement. 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  I  was  about  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  I  could  give  you  the  headings  of  the  different  subjects  in  the 
act  itself,  but  that  would  take  quite  a  lot  of  time.  I  will  be  glad  to 
cover  it  in  a  brief  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  Put  it  in  concise  form.  It  might  be  well  while 
you  are  doing  that  to  indicate  in  a  word  or  two  under  each  heading 
what  you  think  is  the  additional  expense  involved  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  will  be  an  awful  hard,  if  not  impossible,  thing 
to  do,  for  this  reason:  That  with  the  efficient  organization  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has,  regardless  of  what  additional 
activities  are  placed  upon  it  most  of  them  are  dovetailed  in.  with  our 
regular  work*  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  is 
the  actual  cost  of  the  new  work. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  lucid  as  possible  so  that  a  layman  can 
understand  it. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  new  duties  imposed  upon  the  commission 
in  part  are  as  follows:  In  respect  to  the  reimbursement  of  deficits 
during  Federal  control;  guaranty  of  income  to  carriers  after  termina- 
tion at  Federal  control;  loans  to  carriers;  formulation  of  relations 
designating  subordinate  officials  and  prescribing  manner  m  which 
nominations  shall  be  made  for  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
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Bailroadc  Labor  Board;  car  service,  which  term  includes  the  use, 
control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange, 
and  return  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property,  including  special  types  of  equipment,  and  the 
supply  of  trains;  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  in 
re  construction  of  a  new  line  or  extension  of  a  line;  abandonment 
of  lines:  requirement  that  carriers  shall  provide  themselves  with 
safe  ana  adequate  facilities  for  performing  as  common  carriers  their 
car  service;  tne  pooling  of  freights  of  different  and  competing  rail- 
roads; consolidation  (3  the  railway  properties  of  the  continental 
United  States  into  a  limited  number  ol  systems;  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  properties  of  two  or  more  carriers;  consolidation  of  express 
companies;  consolidation  of  telephone  companies;  issuance  of  stocks 
and  bonds;  physical  connections  between  the  lines  of  rail  carriers 
and  docks;  Ming  rates  to  earn  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value 
of  railway  property  of  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of 
transportation ;  disposition  of  net  railway  operating  income  in  reserve 
fund;  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  and  how  such  funds  may  be 
expended  and  leasing  of  equipment  or  facihties  purchased  from 
contingent  fund;  retention  of  excess  earnings  from  newly  con- 
structed lines  of  railroad;  issuance  of  securities;  assumption  of  obH- 
gations;  installation  after  investigation  and  by  order  of  automatic 
train  safety  or  train  control  device  or  other  safety  devices  which 
comply  with  specifications  and  requirements  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
commission  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  railroad,  etc. 

MONTHLY  EXPENDITURB8* 

The  Chairman.  You  have  enmnerated  the  monthly  cost,  beginning 
with  July,  at  $169,000;  for  August,  $168,000;  and  for  September, 
$172,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $509,000,  four  times  which  would 
amount  to  $2,036,000.  Deducting  that  amount  from  $1,900,000, 
would  leave  $136,000  as  the  deficiency  instead  of  $300,000,  if  you 
kept  on  at  the  same  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  is  the  reason  I  gave  you  the  detailed  or 
classified  expenditures  for  the  year.  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  our 
expenditures  on  certain  items  lor  the  first  three  months.  For  in- 
stance, stationery,  supplies,  office  furniture,  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment, and  other  eouipment,  and  various  other  items  under  this 
classified  statement  nere,  you  will  find  that  we  have  not  had  to  pur- 
chase any  during  the  first  three  months.  Later  on  in  this  year  the 
present  supply  will  become  exhausted  and  we  will  have  to  begin 
makiQg  purchases  of  these  articles  for  our  current  use. 

Tlae  Chairman.  So  you  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  figures 
you  have  just  given  us  are  an  underestimate  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  They  are  not  an  underestimate  by  any  means,  but 
an  arbitrary  amount  which  the  commission  has  told  the  heads  of 
offices  and  chiefs  of  bureaus  they  must  keep  within  this  year,  that 
positively,  it  would  not  ask  Congress  for  a  further  deficiency,  and  they 
must  keep  down  to  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  expenditures  for  the  first  three 
months  compare  with  the  allotments  that  you  made  on  the  1st  of 
July  ?  I  unaerstood  you  to  say  that  you  made  your  allotment  upon 
the  basis  of  $2,100,000,  when  you  had  only  $1,900,000.     Now,  you 
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have  been  spending  at  the  rate  of  $2)036,000^  and  you  are  asking  for 
a  deficiency  of  $300,000,  which  would  not  be  justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  had  not  understood  that  as  an  allotment  as  I  now 
understand  it.  In  referring  to  the  allotment  of  July  1,  I  thought  of 
it  as  covering  the  salaries  of  the  various  offices  of  tne  commission. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  were  the  expenditures  for  July  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  $169,330.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  we  have  never 
made  an  allotment  by  taking  the  appropriation  and  allotting  it  and 
saying  what  amount  shall  go  for  any  specific  purpose.  Are  we 
supposed  to  do  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  supposed  to  allot  the  entire  appropriation 
so  as  to  cover  your  activities  by  quarters. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Am  I  right  in  considering  this  detailed  statement 
of  expenditures  here,  showing  what  we  will  expend  for  such  and  such 
items,  as  an  allotment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  suppose  if  you  should  set  that  out  at  the 
first  of  the  year  as  the  amount  you  would  expend  for  each  of  those 
activities,  that  would  probably  be  your  allotment. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  divided  that  appropriation  by  12,  you  would 
have  about  $160,000  per  month.  You  have  run  over  that  amoimt 
by  about  $9,000  per  month,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  McGtnty.  The  chairman  does  not  mean,  as  I  understand  him, 
that  we  are  to  allot  it  into  12  equal  parts,  but  that  we  should  allot 
it  by  amounts  to  cover  the  expenditures  of  the  respective  activities  ? 

TTie  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  you  have  13  divisions  and  you 
divided  the  $1,900,000  into  13  parts,  that  would  be  an  allotment. 
If  you  did  not  do  that,  of  course,  you  did  not  make  an  allotment. 
Xow,  if  you  did  not  waive  your  allotment,  you  are  spending  money 
regardless  of  what  the  appropriation  was  and  in  violation  of  the  law. 
You  must  waive  your  allotment  in  writing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Stating  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  law  on  the  subject: 

All  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes,  except 
appropriitioDfi  made  in  fulfillment  or  contract  obligations  expressly  authorized  by 
law.  or  for  objects  reanired  or  authorized  bv  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts 
annually  appropriatea  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
be  80  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  prevent  expenditiu'es  in  one 
portion  of  the  3!^ar  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations  are  made;  and 
all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified 
except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency,  or  unusual  circum- 
stance which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  excepted  ourselves,  vou  see. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  very  seldom  have  anything.  Unless 
some  extraordinary  condition  should  arise,  we  would  not  nave  any. 
That  is  what  the  Taw  provides. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  certainly  will  comply  with  the  law.  We  will 
know  it  in  the  future,  but  it  is  going  to  be  most  difficult  to  make  the 
apportionment  in  view  of  the  fluctuation  in  our  work.  For  instance, 
Congress  may  pass  one  resolution  necessitating  an  investigation  by 
the  commission  that  may  cost  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $50,000,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  additional  activities  will  be  placed  upon  us. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  The  act  provides  for  that.  If  an  extraordmar^  oondi- 
tion  should  arise^  that  would  be  a  reason  for  creatmg  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  MoOiNTT.  I  was  spealdng  about  making  an  c^portionment  in 
advance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  sometime  after  the  allotm^it  is  made  an  act 
is  passed  which  requires  additional  service  from  you.  Under  those 
circumstances,  you  would  waive  the  allotment,  and  spend  more 
money  in  one  quarter  than  m  another,  and  inyour  waiver  you  would 
state  that  owing  to  the  passage  of  this  act  it  became  necessary  to 
take  from  the  last  quarter  certain  funds. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  With  whom  should  we  ffle  that  waiver  ? 
,  The  Chairman.  It  is  supposed  to  be  reported  in  writing  to-Congress, 
through  the  Speaker  of  tne  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  In  the  annual  report? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  must  report  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  the  custom  nas  been  to  state  the  reasons  in 
writing  at  the  begmning  of  the  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  says: 

The  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head  of  such  executive 
department  or  other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  the  expenditure, 
and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  n^icular  case  and  communica^ 
ted  to  Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  adoitio]^  appropriations  required 
on  account  thereof. 

Mr.  Bybns.  I  was  about  to  say  that  it  was  reported  to  Congress 
when  they  submitted  their  estimates  for  the  deficiencies. 

The  Cii4iRMAN.  Of  course,  they  would  not  hare  to  make  a  report 
imless  they  came  here  for  deficiencies.  There  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  apportionment  unless  they  did  create  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Laws  are  passed  iiere  so  rapidly  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  all  of  them.  If  vou  keep  up  with  the  ones 
relating  to  your  own  department,  you  will  be  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
I  say  it  in  the  most  kindly  spirit:  When  a  department  fails  to  carry 
out  the  law  and  goes  on  without  respect  to  what  the  appropriation  may 
be  and  spends  money  in  excess  of  the  authority  grantea,  they  come 
here  and  say  to  us  that  they  must  have  more,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
we  allow  it  makes  us  a  culpable  as  they  are,  because  we  ourselves  then 
ignore  the  law  by  allowing  the  deficiency.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
snould  be  law  observers  and  not  law  violators. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  are  sorry  to  have  given  you  trouble  in  that 
regard,  but  we  were  proceeding  with  the  duty  that  had  been  dele- 
gated to  us  by  Congress.  You  put  on  us  more  duties  at  one  time  than 
ever  before,  and  we  attemptea  to  recruit  our  present  force  in  a  way 
that  would  enable  us  to  take  care  of  them.  On  June  30,  we  were 
proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,100,000.  We 
just  tried  to  go  on  and  take  care  of  tne  duties  delegated  to  us  by  law 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  would  come  here  at  the  first  opportunity 
with  a  deficiency  estimate  and  ask  you  whether,  or  not,  we  should 
continue,  and,  if  so,  whether  you  would  give  us  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation in  the  necessary  amount  to  do  so.  If  not,  we  will  then 
simply  have  to  curtail  our  activities  and  expenditures  and  not  be 
able  to  do  all  that  we  felt  was  required  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  proper  spirit  in  which  to  enter  upon  that 
phase  of  the  case  would  be  to  determine  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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to  confoiiii  to  the  ttppropriatioa  that  was  mude  utatteail  of  icontinuuig 
on  upon  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  tixfki  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  nrevioQis  year. 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  When  you  aay  that  you  do  not  mean  ^hat  we  should 
have  curtailed  our  work  and  foroe  to  iA^  baais  of  the  $1,900^000 
appropriation,  but  you  mean  that  we  should  have  waived  the  a}lo1>- 
ment  and  report  to  you  the  reasons  therefor. 

&[r.  S18SON.  No;  you  must  take  the  appropriation  giren  you  by 
CongpesB  and  try  to  ^t  through  the  year.  If  nothing  extraordinary 
happens,  you  must  under  the  law.^t  througji  with  what  Congress 
giyes  you,  even  if  Jjou  iave  to  eurtaiL 

Mr.  MoQxNTT.  Then  you  do  mean  that  we  should  .have  reduced  • 
our  force  to  Iseep  within  the  $1,900,000  at  the  beginnii^g  of  the  year? 

Mr.  S18BON.  ^bsolvitel^;  from  the  very  &st. 

The  Chaibukan.  That  is  the  piu!poee  of  tbe  appropicialiQii.  The 
conseDBiis  of  the  x)pinian  of  Congress  was  thaA  tl, 900,000  was  the 
limit  beyond  wMeh  vou  ought  not  to  be  ^emiitted  to  go.  If  you 
could  not  perform  ati  of  your  functions  with  €1,900,000,  then  you 
could  say,  ^'We  have  perfojrmed  such  £imctions  .as  thk  $1,900,000 
would  pay  for."  Then,  if  that  did  not  meet  with  the  s^provaJ  of 
the  general  puUdc,  ywi  would  have  some  argum^it  .to  come  back 
with,  but  iyou  4iave  taone  now. 

Mr.  MouiKTT.  You  would  be  the  first  one  to  jump  <m  us  if  we  did 
that. 

The  Ohaibman.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  If  we  had  curtailed  our  force  enough  to  come  wijliiin 
that 41 ,900^00,  it  would  have  meant  the  cutting  Dut^ior  instance,  of 
this  newly  created  Bureau  of  Finance. 

The-CsAiSMAN.  You  can  not  tell  what  it  would  be.  You  would 
have  to  figure  that  out.  Let  us  take  another  case:  Suppose  you 
were  the  president  of  a  big  corporation,  and  we  were  setting  around 
h^e  as  the  board  of  directors,  or  suppose  each  one  of  us  was  the  head 
of  a  division  in  the  corporation,  each  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  managing  that  division  successfully.  Now,  suppose  I,  as  the  head 
of  one  01  the  divisions,  came  to  you  as  president  of  the  organization 
and  said,  ''In  order  to  develop  the  thing  that  I  have  in  mind,  and 
which  I  think  will.result  in  the  expansion  of  the  business  and  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  outcome,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
Sipend  $100^00."  Well,  of  course  you  would  say,  ''We  will  look 
into  it."  Each  one  of  the  heads  of  divisions  would  come  around 
and  ask  for  the  same  thing,  and  you  would  say  that  you  would  look 
into  it. 

Now,  would  vou.be  pretty  sure  that  they  would  not  spend  any  part 
of  the  money  for  the  thijc^gs  they  had  in  mind  until  you  had  looked 
into  it  and  had  given  them  authority  to  do  it.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  want  you  people  to  do.  We  are  supposed  to  be  here  to  speak  for 
the  people,  or  we  are  the  board  of  directors  and  you  people  are  the 
heads  01  divisions.  We  e^ect  vou  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of 
the  board,  and  not  for  the  boara  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the 
head3  of  departments. 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  I  appreciate  very  much  what  you  say,  and  I  am 
sure  the  commission  will.  It  is  my  duty  to  keep  the  commission 
advised  on  all  those  matters,  but  I  confess  that  I  did  not  know  any^ 
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thin^  about  any  apportionment  or  allotment  as  between  activities. 
I  did  not  know  that  was  required. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  orderly  method  of  procedure. 

Mr.  McGiNTT.  I  have  been  the  secretary  of  the  comniission  since 
1913^  and  I  was. brought ^p  in  the  work  prior  to  that  time  under 
others  handling  these  matters.  I  thought  we  were  doing  the  right 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  doing  a  wonderful  work  down 
there,  but  this  one  particular  thing  on  which  you  have  fallen  .down 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  will  not  fall  down  again  in  regard  to  allotment. 
•  Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  brou^t  out 
exactly  or  hot,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  in  the 
record  a  statement  of  some  kind  showing  the  expenditures  you 
anticipate  that  you  will  have  to  make  as  a  result  of  these  new  activi- 
ties wliich  you  have  not  had  heretofore,  ar  .did  not  have  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  also  a  statement  snow- 
ing about  wl^at  amount  would  be  required  for  each.  What  we  want 
is  a  statement  of  the  actual  expenditures  oTer  and  above  those  .for 
the  three  months  mentioned. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  will  furnish  that  by  a  comparative  statement  of 
last  year's  expenditures  and  the  proposed  expenditures  of  this  year, 
as  follows,  but  as  previously  stated,  in  view  of  the  many  additional 
duties  delegated  to  the  commission  by  the  Congress  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  show  the  additional  amount  which  will  be  required  for 
each. 


]       1920-21 

1921-22^ 

Mechanical    office 
eauiDment 

1920-21 

1991-22 

Payroll 11,627,014.28 

lYansDortatiou 3ft-  22.1. 4.1 

$1,836,870.00 
50.933.00 
44,332.00 

9,000.00 
88,396.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 
16,000.00 

5,000.00 

125,884.10 

■2,980.05 

12,454.52 

74,350.49 

1,832.30 

$5,000.00 
3,000.00 

5>ooaou 

80,000.00 

6,000.00 

17,469.00 

Subsistoiico 

32,632.96 
8,470.71 
57,614.89 
24,335.23 
26,675.68 
33,794.92 
33,00s.  46 

Books 

Communication 

Official  roporting 

Othw  services 

Other  equipmoiit 

Rents  of. buildings — 
Other  rents ..../...... 

Statiou^rv 

Speciaiiuve8ti;;ktions. 
Total 

^fYioi*  Giif^niioG 

Office  funiiture. 

1,900^282.03 

2,200,000.00 
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ENFORCEMENT   OF   SAFETY-APPLIANCE   ACTS. 

The  Chairman.  To  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
keep  informed  regarding  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  acts  to 
promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads,  etc., 
you  are  asking  $36,400.  is  this  in  connection  with  the  public  acts 
to  which  you  called  our  attention  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  N(K  sir;  this  is  for  safety  entirely. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  are  asking  for  $36,400  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  condition  prevails  here  as  under 
the  general  appropriation.  As  an  illustration,  our  appropriation  last 
year  was  $336,000,  and  that  was  cut  this  year  to  $313,600.  Now, 
under  the  $336,000  appropriation  we  expended  $333,092.52,  and  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  of  $336,000  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  place  our  entire  inspection  force  on  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  during  the  last  half  of  June.  By  doing  that  we  not  only  kept 
within     the     $336,000,     but    had     an     imexpended     balance    of 
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$2,907.48.  Therefore  this  activity  is  proceeding,  by  direction  of  the 
commission,  with  the  work  this  year  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  a^ 
it  was  actually  being  performed  on  the  30th  day  of  June. 

The  commission  considered  whether  or  not  it  should  attempt  to 
curtail  the  work  so  as  to  fall  within  the  $313,600  appropriatiOD,  as  it 
did  with  the  accounting  work  and  the  locomotive-mspection  work. 
It  decided  in  the  case  of  the  accounting  work  ana  locomotive- 
inspection  work  that  it  would  curtail  these  activities  to  keep  within 
the  appropriation,  but  the  commission  felt  that  the  Congress  would 
not  wish  it  to  curtail  this  safety  work,  in  tdew  of  the  necessity  for 
inspection  work  for. the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  it  waived  its  monthly  allotment  imder  the  $313,600  and' 
allowed  the  work  to  proceed  during  this  year  on  the  basis  of  ^hat  it 
was  Ijast  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  the   amount  requested  is  not  allowed,  what 
r       would  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  that  perhaps  there  would 

j        be  less  compliance  with  our  safety  requirements,  and  there  would  be 

I        more  accidents,  more  loss  of  limb,  and  more  deaths.     In  other  words, 

w^e  would  have  to  curtail  our  activities  in  the  matter  of  seeing  that 

the  carriers  actually  perform  properly  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  carriers  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
coimnission  ?  .         -      . 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  The  carriers  for  the  most  part  wish  to  comply  with 
every  order  we  make,  but  sometimes  we  find  cars  in  service  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  cause  an  accident  if  permitted  to  remain  in  service 
or  that  may  cause  a  wreck:  Therefore,  we  have  42  safety-appliance 
inspectors  who  are  making  inspections  daily  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  proper  work  is  done  by  the  carriers  in  keeping  their  equip- 
ment in  compliance  with  the  safety  standards  that  the  commission 
prescribes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  not  the  carriers  alive  to  the  fact  that  every  wreck 
thev  have  costs  the  companies  an  untold  amount  of  money  in  the  way 
of  damages  ? 

Mr.  McGtnty.  That  goes  back  to  your  statement  of  a  few  moments 
ago.  The  carrier  may  appreciate  that,  but  some  of  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  work  may  not  appreciate  it.  Some  may  not  care 
whether  the  carriers  are  put  to  the  expense  or  not.    • 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  they  not  have  an  inspection  service  of. their  0¥m? 
.       Thev  have  car  inspectors,  do  they  not  ? 

Afr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  inspectors. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  occurs  to  me  tnat  we  are  getting  too  many  inspectors. 
We  have  inspectors  of  every  sort,  with  inspectors  of  inspectors.  We 
f  have  so  many  that  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  in  this  inspection 
business.  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  is  anybodv  that  ought  to  be 
primarily  interested  in  keeping  the  rolling  stock  in  good  repair  it 
would  be  the  carriers  themselves  who  have  inspectors  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  I  think  the  traveling  public  and  the  employees  of 
the  carriers  were  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  these  safety  laws, 

Mr.  An'i*hony.  When  vou  issue  an  order  to  a  railroad  company 
to  install  certain  safetv  devices,  is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  the 
disobeyiiig  of  that  order,  or  are  you  compelled  to  put  inspectors  on 
the  road  to'see  that  they  carry  out  the  ordiers? 
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Ml*.  McGiN^rir.  Yes,  dir;  a  penalty  of  4100  for^iKjh  violation  to  be 
reco^rered  in  &  suit  to  b^  brought  by  ihe  tJxiited  States  district  attor- 
ney in  the  district  court  of  t&  United  States  havii^  jusirdiction  in 
the  locality  where  such  violation  shall  have  been  conuoitted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  enforce  the  penalties 
for  nonobservance  rather  than  keep  the  force  of  inspectors  on  the 
trail  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  We  would  never  know  that  there  was  npnobserv- 
ance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  complaints 
from  the  public  or  from  the  trainmen  ? 

Mr.  McuiNTY.  I  atn  afraid  that  the  complaints  would  come  in 
after  the  accident,  because  no  one  would  ever  notice  a  defect  in  a 
car  that  appeared  to  be  in  good  running  condition. 

The  Chaieman.  Will  you  please  tell  us  how. you  have  apportioned 
this  $313,600,  if  you  have  apportioned  it? 

Mr,  McGiNTY.  We  have  not  apportioned  it,  Mr.  Ohairman,  except 
as  I  have  attemipted  to  explain  with  reference  to  the  general  appro- 

Sriation,  that  we  hat»e  Kutde  out  a  list  of  our  expenditures.  We  nave 
one  that  on  the  basis  of  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  attempted  from  the  start  to  keep 
within  the  $313,600  at  all  ?       ' 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  took  that  into  con»deration  at  all,  but 
ignored  it  ? 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  The  Commisaion  did  consider  it  quite  a  while  in 
conference  and  decided  that  in  respect  to  safety  it  should  not  attempt 
to  curtail  this  activity. 

The  Chairman.  The  $36,400,  which  you  request,  according  to  the 
language  employed  here,  indicates  that  it  is  not  all  to  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  inspectors  in  making  investigations  in  respect  to 
block*signal  and  train-control  systems  and  apj^ances  .intended  to 
promote  the  safety  of  railway  operations? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  language  says,  "and  to  take  care  of 
additional  ^duties  placed  upon  Uie  ^commission  by  the  transporta- 
tion act,  1920.''    What  are  those  additional  duties? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Section  26  of  the  act  is  very  specific  in  stating: 

that  the  cdnrnliadion  iiftty,  after  incveetigation,  order  any  carrier  by  failroad  subject 
to  this  act,  within  a  time  specified  in  the  order,  to  instiill  automatic  train^^top  or 
train-control  devices  or  other  aafety  devices,  which  comply  with  epecifications  and 
requirements  pr^cribed  by  the  commission,  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  rail- 
road, such  order  to  be  issued  and  published  at  least  two  years  before  the  date  specified 
for  its  fulfillment. 

The  commission  has  made  some  investigation  under  this  section. 
It  has  not  proceeded  to  the  extent  to  which  the  section  would  indi- 
cate it  should  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Because  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  carriers,  the  commission  has  felt,  I  think,  that 
it  should  not  attempt  to  order  carriers  at  the  present  time  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  installing  such  safety  devices.  It  has  felt,  however, 
perhaps,  that  it  should  proceed  with  certain  investigations  and 
decide  upon  certain  standards  so  that  in  the  extension  oi  lines  or  the 
construction  of  new  lines  the  standards  which  the  commission  might 
recommend  could  be  installed.    Therefore,  in  our  estimates  for  next 
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year,  we  are  askine  for  an  increase  up  to  $380,000.  The  coimnission 
proposes,  as  I  imctordtand,  to  put  the  question  up  to  you  gentlemen 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  should  proceed  with  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  tiiey  had  put  it  up  to  us  in  this  case  there 
would  not  be  any  deficiency.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
what  we  decided. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  that  this  estimate,  $36,400,  exactly  represents 
the  amount  that  Congress  cut  from  the  estimate  submitted  for  this 
fiscal  yeaf  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BrsKs.  Of  course,  Cbngress  made  that  reduction  in  the  esti- 
mates  of  the  commission  as  well  as  in  the  estimates  of  other  depart- 
ments, ;afd  it  cut  them  alt  thinking  they  \^ould  enter, oi>  an  ^ra^of 
economy  and  attempt  to  reduce  expense.  If  all  the  commissions 
and  the  departments  of  the  Government  would  take  the  same  view 
and  come  back  here  for  deficiencies  equal  to  the  amounts  of  their 
estimates  there  would  not  be  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Please  put  into  the  record  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures by  classes  for  the  year  1920.  TRiat  seems  to  be  the  exact 
amount  c^  the  appropriation  for  this  year,  $313,600? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.   1  es,  sir.     I  can  give  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Put  that  in  the  record  so  that  we  can  see  it. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  YeSj^  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  m  a  parallel  cohinm  the  apportionment  of  the 
amount  which  you  are  asking  for  this  year,  $350,000.  You  got 
8313,000  and  you  want  $36,000  more? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that  we  can  see  just  where  the  increases  are  that 
are  to  be  chained  up  to  the  appropriation  act  of  1920. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Last  year's  expenditures  and  those  proposed  for 
this  year  are  as  follows: 


Pay  r<iU 

Tratuportation 

Siil«istencc 

Communication 

Steuoeraphic  service 

<>th«r  services 

Statioo«iy - 

Olhw  supplies , 


Expend!- 
tores,  1^20-21. 

Proposed  for 

.1219,060.04 
£3,077.48 
83,077.20 
702,87 
204.25 
369.  U 
717.02 
666.40 

1227,29%  08 
55,777.48 
63,029.44 
700.00 
300.00 
400.06 
800.00 
300.00 

Office  fomiture 

Mecb9nical    office 

equipment..., 

other  equipment — 
Bents 

Total 


Expendi- 
tures, 1020*21, 


|Bg&66 

256.75 

(HO.  71 

3.00 


Proposed  for 
192K22. 


333,002. 52 


1100.00 

100.06 

250.00 

50.00 


350,QOaOO 


VALUATION   OF   CABBIERS. 

The  Chairman.  "For  valuation  of  property  of  carriers,"  you  ask 
$181.02.     That  is  a  deficiency  for  1916,  as  I  see  it? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  su*.  There  remained  three  outstanding  bills 
against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Southeastern  Railroad  Co.  for  handling  I.  C.  C.  car  No.  42, 
in  July  and  August,  1915,  of  $26 ;  in  September,  1915,  of  $34 ;  and  Octo- 
ber, 1915,  $37.02,  making  a  total  of  $91.02,  and  one  other  bill  from 
the  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Co!  of  Texas  for  the  use  of  a  motor 
car  in  January,  1916,  of  $90,  making  a  grand  total  of  $181.02. 
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The  Chair^tan.  What  was  the  motor  car  uaetl  for? 

Mr*  McGiNTY.  Tranaporting  our  people  up  aud  do^rn  the  liue  in 
viluation  work.  . 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  legitimate  charge  I.   . 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Why  were  they  not  presented  earlier;  is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  they  should  have  waited  this  long  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of.  field  work  and  at 
that  time  we  got  in  a  lot  of  railroad  people  who  had  been  %xperts  in 
this  line,  but  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Government's 
requirements,  the  bills  got  lost  and  we  never  knew  that  they  were  in 
existence  until  after  our  appropriation  had  been  turned  back. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course  the  appropriation  h|is  lapsed  out  of  whicli 
these  bills  should  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  out  of 
the  1916  appropriation  $U3,863.49.     I  talked  to  the  Biireau  of  the. 
Budget,  ana  I  thought  they  were  going  to  make  some  arrangement 
by  which  this  $181.02  would  b^  put  back  to  our  credit. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  f  his  is  to  pay  bills  which  should  have  beenypaid 
away  back  in  1916. 

Mr.  SisBON.  If  the  bills  were  lost,  how  could  they  get  them  O.  K.^d 
by  the  people  who  contracted  the  obligations  ? 

Mr.  MoGriNTY.  We  got  thestk  together  and  got  them  properly 
O.  K.'d;  they  came  to  us  in  due  order. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course  it  is  a  little  matter  in  the  nature  of  a  claim. 
Has  the  auditor  passed  on  this  account  ? 

Mr.  MoGiNTY.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  auditor. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  them  go  to  the  auditor  first. 
•  Mr.  MoGiNTY.  As  I  understand"*  we  can  nd^  submits  that  to  the 
auditor  until  we  have  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  paid  the  money  out  of  the  appro- 
priation if  the  bills  had  been  presented  in  due  course  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  commission's  appropriation, 
because  we  had  an  unexpended  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  claim  presented  before  the  unexpended 
balance  went  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  been,  you  would  have  paid  it;  but  not 
having  been,  you  did  not  have  the  money,  and  your  only  recourse 
was  to  come  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Monday,  November  7,  1921. 

SHIPPING  BOARD. 

STATEIUVT  OF  HS:  EUCEB  SCHI.IiSIVOE£,  OEHEBAI  COITH- 
SEL,  UHITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOABD,  AND  VICE  PBESI- 
IHBST  WaMQKtQT  FX.EST  QOBPOBATIOV. 

r 

f  - 

PURCHASE   OF  LAW  BOOKS.     . 

The  Chaibuan.  Hiere'has  been  submitted  an  item  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  '*For  the  purchase  of  law  books,  fiscal  year  1917,  $1,316.05. 
Please  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  ScHLEsiXGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  books  were  purchased, 
apparently,  I  should  say,  three  years  or  thereabouts  ago;  I-personally 
know  nothing  about  the  pmrehase  of  them. 

The  Ohairhax.  They  were  law  books  ? 

Mr.  ScHLESTNGER.  les,  skt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  law 
library  m  our  buildingthat  belongs  to  the  Navy  DepaHment  and 
we  are  using^  that  lawubrary  now  and  ai^e  not  buying  any  books  in 
Washington  for  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. As  I  understand  tne  l^w,  neither  the  Shipping  Board  nor 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  the  power  to  purchase  law 
books  without  a  specific  appropriation  or  specific  authority  therefor. 

The.CHAiRMAN.  But  those  books  were  purchased  and  the  obligation 
exists? 

Mrl  SoHLESiNGER.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Why  were  they  not  paid  for? 

Mt.  Kellet.  The  comptroller  held  the  bill  up,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Sghlesinger.  I  know  nothing  about  the  purchase,  except  that 
the  books  are  thwe  in  Hie  library  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  KsLf'ET.  It  may  be  that  you  did  hav^  authority  and  your 
appropriation  Was  exhausted.     You  do  not'  know  what  the'facts  are  ? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  I  will  have  to  look  up  the  f  Acts  and  report  to 
you.     I  knew  nothing  about  the  item  until  called  here. 

The  Chairbcan.  Please  submit  a  statement  to  us. 

Mr.  ScntLESiNOER.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BrRNS.  Are  they  Unitod  States  Reports  ? 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  I  presume  that  some  of  them  are  United  Stat0s 
Reports  and  some  the  reporter  systems,  the  Northeastern,  Atlantic, 
ana  Pacific,  etc. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  are  not  keeping  them  up? 

ifr.  Schlesinger.  No,  sir;  because  it  is  very  expensive  to  main- 
tain a  law  libraiT  and  the  Navy  has  one  in  our  building. 

Mr.  Btrns.  How  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  you  invested  in 
the  law  library  ? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  I  could  not  say.  The  present  Shipping  Board 
has  purchased  no  law  books.  I  should  guess  the  investment  in  law 
books  might  be  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Please  look  it  up  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
authority? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTTTUTION. 

NATIONAL   MUSEUM.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  W.  DK  C  SA7EVSI,  ADHHSTSASIVE 
ASSISTANT  IN  CHABGE  OF  NATIONAL  MTTSEUM,  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITXmON. 

FORt  BBATCNG,   LKUiTINO,   ELECTBICAL,   TBLEGBAFmC,  AND  TKLSFBOHIC  StSBVICfe. 

The  Chaibman.  For  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic  aivl 
telephonic  service,  S2,300;  please  tell  ii»  why  you  want  this-  money. 

MX.  Kavenel.  The  appropriation  for  this  year  as  it  has  heen  for  sev- 
eral years  is  $70,000,  ana  for  the  last  three  years,  owin^  to  the  h^h 
cost  of  coal,  we  have  been  obliged  to  ask  jfor  an  additional  appropna- 
tion.  The  history  of  this  appropriation  is  as  follows:  In  1918  our 
total  apprapriation  was  only  $46,000.  That  was  before  the  Freer 
Building  was  constructed..  During  that  year  the  Museiun  got  a 
deficiency  of  $5,674,  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  went  up  from  $3.43  to 
$6.75.  In  1921,  when  coal  reached  $10.05,  and  later  on  $10.60,  we 
asked  for  a  deficiency  of  $7,000.  The  winter  turned  out  to  be  a  veiy 
mild  one  and  we  got  the  deficiency  late  in  the  year  and  w:e  decided 
that  $4,000  would  carry  us  through.  So  that  we  had  a  total  of 
$74,000.  In  our  statement  of  expenditures  you  will  see  that  the 
total  expenditures  under  *  that  appropriation  for  last  year  were 
$73,936.02.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  receiving  a  notice  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  the  subject  of  deficiency  appropriations,  I  called 
upon  the  engineer  for  an  estimate,  and  he  advised  me  that  we  would 
require  3,900  tons  of  coal,  approximately,  from  the  Ist  of  October  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  provided  it  was  an^  ordinary  season.  If  it  was  a 
very  cold  season,  we  would  require  a  little  more.  On  that  basis  we 
figured  out  it  would  take  about  $2,300  to  carry  us  through  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  now? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  $7.72.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  engineer  of  the 
Interior  Department  who  buys  the  coal  for  the  Government,  and 
asked  him  Defore  submitting  the  deficiency  item  if  there  was  any 
posmbility  of  a  reduction,  because  if  coal  should  go  down  to  $6«50  or 
$5  we  could  get  through  without  a  deficiency.  He  wrote  to  say  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  possibilitv,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  of  a 
decrease  in  price,  and  in  case  of  a  strike  or  anything  of  that  sort  the 
price  would  go  up,  and  that  I  had  better  act  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  do  you  say  you  will  need  ? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  About  3,900  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  said  that  the  price  of  coal  when  you  got 
your  deficiency  of  $4,000,  if  I  recall,  was  $10.05  ? 

Mr.  B.AVENEL.  Yes;  and  later  on  $10.60. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  of  coal  is  now  $7.72, 1  should  not  think 
you  would  need  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  If  you  will  figure  it  out,  you  will  see  that  at  $10  a 
ton  this  would  only  buy  about  three  hundred  and  some  odd  tons  of 
coal.  The  reduction  is  in  ^proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
price.    Last  year,  I  suppose,  was  the  mildest  winter  ever  known  in 
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Wfisbington,  joid  it  is  not  bali«ri^  that  that  condition  will  be  dupli- 
cated. Of  coarse,  if  it  is,  so-  nmcli  tile  better  for  ub.  On  this  basis 
[  think  $2,300  will  be  ample.  We  may  get  through  with  $2,200  or 
92,100,  or  something  of  tmtt  kind,  but  $2,300  is  a  fair  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  this  appropriation  you  think  you 
will  not  be  able  to  heat  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Without  this  appi\>prration  we  will  ran  short  in 
May  without  doubt,  under  ordinaiT  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  After  May  you  do  not  need  any  cori.? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  to  have  electricity  for  li^ts,  for  the 
running  of  the  elevator,  shops,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  efoctricity? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  manufacture  our  own  electricity.  As  a  rule, 
in  order  to  save  money,  we  shut  down  our  plant  on  the  Ist  of  July 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  and  buy  el^tricity  which  we  get 
from  the  electric  company  at  2  J  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

The  Chairman.  If  by  any  chance  you  did  not  get  this  appropria- 
tion, and  what  you  have  now  would  only  carry  you  until  May,  theie 
would  not  be  anything  to  prevent  you  ftOTti  contracting  for  your 
electricity  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  But  we  have  to  pay  it  from  the  coal  i^pcopriation, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  as  buying  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  to  pay  it  that  day? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No;  but  we  would  have  to  pay  it  out  of  this  year's 
apOTopriation  or  else  I  am  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  certain  you  will  not  be  able  to  f imc- 
tion  without  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes  I 
am  absolutely  sure  of  it.  Mr.  Denmark,  our  engineer,  who  was 
Prof.  Woodbridge's  assistant,  who  designed  this  plant  and  who  has 
been  our  engineer  ever  since,  having  come  to  us  as  a  yoimg  man,  is 
of  this  opimon.  The  first  appropriation  ever  given  us  to  run  that 
plant  for  two  buildings  was  $60,000.  Out  of  that  appropriation  we 
Duilt  a  tunnel  connecting  all  the  buildings  with  the  on^al  building 
and  have  been  heating  all  the  buildings  under  the  institution  in  the 
park,  which  contain  about  17  acres  of  floor  space  and  something  like 
12,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  the  addition  of  the  Frear  Building  that 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  got  $14,715  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  instead  of  spending  $70,000  your  ex- 
penses run  up  to  $73,936  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes;  for  lagrt  year,  but  if  coal,  for  instance,  went 
down  to  what  it  was  when  the  appropriation  was  originally  made, 
our  coal  bill  should  not  be  over  $22,000  or  $23,000.  In  1917  our 
coal  cost  $3.43. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  went  up  to  $5.75  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes;  and  from  that  to  $10.05,  and  then  as  high 
as  $10.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  is  now  $7.72  i 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes;  with  no  possibility  of  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contract  in  advance  for  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Ravi^^el.  Mr.  Pope,  the  efaoef  eiigiii.€)er  of  th^  Interior  De- 
partment is  charged  by  Confess  with  the  purchasing  of  all  of  our 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  you  can  not  buy  it  for  less  than 
:«7.72? 

Mr.  Rayenel.  He  told  me  there  Was  no  possibility  of  that  unless 
freights  were  immediately  reduced  and  also  wages. 

T^e  Chairman.  Freights,  of  courde,  will  be  reduced  after  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  i]|i|>osed  ? 

Mr.  Rayenel.  But  that  does  not  affect  us  at  all  because  the 
GoYernment  does  not  pay  that  tax.  I  would  like  to  show  you  this 
statement  I  haYe  here.  You  will  see  that  I  haYe  estimated  the 
cost  of  eYerything  less  for.  this  year  than  last  year.  For  example, 
heatijig  supplies,  S4,446  as  against  only  $2,370,  and  in  the  case  of 
electrical  supplies  last  year  We  were  so  liard  put  that  we  only  spent 
$1,549,  whereas  the.  replacement  of  lamps  alone  in  those  fiYe  build- 
ings should  aYerage  anywhere  between  $800  and  $1,000  a  year. 
In  all  of  these  figures  I  haYe  estimated  just  a  little  lowe(r,  for  in- 
stance, special  serYices  $1,000  for  this  year  as  against  $1,435  for 
last  year.  I  haYe  put  eYerything  just  a  little  lower  in  order  to  try 
to  get  through  on  tnat  amount. 


Wednesday,  Noyembek  9,  1021. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
STATEMEITT  OF  CGI.  W.  B.  OBEEIEY,  FOKESTES  AHD  CHIEF. 

FOREST   SEBYICE. 
PTGHTIKG   AND  PREVKNTING   FOREST  FIRES. 

The  Chairman.  We. haYe  beifore  ub  the  item,  ^'Fighting  and  pre- 
Yentinff  forest  fires:  For  fighting  and  pre  Yen  ting  forest  fires  endang- 
ering the  national  forests,  S341^000.''  You  had  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000.  Please  tell  us  what  you  haYe  done  with  it  and  now  much 
of  an  unexpended  balance  you  haYe. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  appropriation  of  $250,000  ie  for  emerj^encY  ex- 
penditures in  suppressing  forest  fires  which  can  not  be  extinguished 
with  the  regular  force  proYided  on  the  national  forests.  Our  fire 
protectiYe  organization  is  maintained  primarily  by  the  regular  ^>- 
propriations  for  the  employment  of  superYisors,  rangers,  and  forest 
guards.  The  purpose  oi  our  organization  is  to  reach  and  extinguish 
as  many  forest  fires  as  possible  with  this  regular  organization. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  organization? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  embraces  approximately  3,500  men  during  the 
main  fire  season^  who  are  required  to  protect  156,000,000  acres. 
The  special  appropriation  for  the  extinguishment  of  forest  fires  is 
proYided  to  take  care  of  emergencies  where  the  regular  force  is  in- 
adequate, and  that  sum  is  expended  very  largely  for  temporary 
labor  employed  for  fire-fighting  crews  when  the  situation  gets  beyond 
the  power  oi  the  regular  rangers  and  guards  to  handle. 
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The  $250,000  was  entirilr  expended  in  fightJing^  fot^t  fires  last 
July  and  August,  and  in  addition  to  diat  an  actual  deficiency  has 
been  incurrea  to  date  for  expenditures  that  had  to  be  made  of 
$191,000.  That  is,  th^  deftcienf^jr  which  we  haye  actually  incurred 
to  date  under  this  item  is  $19'1,000,  as  far  as  all  of  the  bills  aad 
liabUities  have  been  ascertained.  Our  fire  season  is  still  in  progress 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  althou^  in  not  most  of  them,  and 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  handle  a  fire  season  in  May  and  June, 
which  has  invariably  required  certain  emergency  expenditures.  To 
carry  us  through  the  present  fall  period  it  is  estimated  that  $25,000 
will  be  required,  and  to  carry  us  through  the  spring  period  of  May 
and  June,  when  there  is  an  active  fire  season  on  mofft  of  the  national 
forests,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  badis  of  past  experience,  that  $125,000 
will  be  required.  This  deficiency  item  of  $34 1^000  is  made  up  of 
those  three  items. 

The  Chairman.  The  items  of  $191,000,  $25,000,  and  $126,000? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

I  presume  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  policy  which  Congress 
has  followed  in  providing  for  these  emergencies  and  in  extinguishing 
fires  on  the  national  forests.  The  attitude  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  has  been  that  it  is  not  desiried  to  appropriate  in  the 
regular  budget  for  the  national  forests  an  amount  sufficient  to  n^et 
the  probabfe  or  possible  emei^ency  expenditures.  Th^  extent  of 
these  emergency  expenditures  it  is  always  impossible  to  estimate 
^ith  exactness  in  aavance,  because  they  depena,  to  a  considerably 
degree,  on  the  character  of  the  season,  upon  climatic  conditions. 
If  we  have  an  exceptionally  favorable  summer  period,  with  well^ 
distributed  precipitation,  we  do  not  have  to  incur  any  emergency 
•expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  other  extreme,'  occasional 
years  with  extreme  duoi^ht  accompanied  by  periods  of  high  winds 
and  electrical  storms,  with  little  or  no  rain,  we  ha^ve  been  compelled 
during  one  or  two  years  to  incur  a  very  large  emergwicy  expendi- 
ture. During  the  fiscal  year  1920,  for  exam^e,  when  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  very  serious  situation,  we  were  compelled,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pulilic  property  on  these  national  forests,  to  expend 
'Over  $3,000,000  in  fire  tehting  and  to  request  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $2,950,000.  Tnat  was  the  worst  experience  of  that  cnar- 
acter  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1920  ? 

Col.  'GRiEELBT.  That  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

During  the  7  out  of  the  past  11  fiscal  years  it  has  been  necessary  to 
reouest  a  deficiencv  appropriation,  although  in  one  ywr,  1919,  the 
•deficiency  was  madfe  good  from  the  President's  fimd  lOJ  the  natonal 
•defense  and  a  special  appropriation  was  not  required,  but  during  7 
out  of  the  past  11  years  the  regular  appropriations  for  emergency 
expenditures  in  fighting  fires  have  prdvecl  madequate  and  a  deficiency 
has  been  necessary.  The  avera^  deficiency  during  these  seven  years 
has  been  $59*2,000.  I  cite  that  smaiply  to  sKow  that  t;he  policy  of  Con- 
>  gress  in  handling  our  regular  budget  has  compelled  the  Forest  Service 
to  handle  its  fire  expenditures  on  an  emergency  basis.  There  is  cer^ 
tain  justification  for  that  poliey  on  the  ground  that  .these  ex^nditures 
can  not  be  accurately  forecast. 
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The  Chajbman.  You  consider  ihffo.  that  jou  hAY«  authority,  under 
iht  law,  to  incur  deficiencies,  because  it  is  uxr  the  protection  of  Gov- 
ernment property  ? 

Col.  GaxBUBY.  We  have  always  coosidered  it  that  way,  sir.  We 
have  been  sustained  in  that  construetion  by  the  solicitor  for  the  de- 
pcurtment.  The  actual  procedure  is  this :  When  the  $250,000,  bs  in 
the  past  year,  was  exhausted  and  ih^  public  property  was  still  in 
danger,  we  secured  the  Secretary's  authorifsation  to  draw  upon  other 
appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service  to  meet  the  emergency.  That 
is  a  sort  of  situation  which  you  have  to  meet.  Forest  fixes  in  progress 
not  only  ^adanger  the  Government  property,  but  in  many  cases  enr 
danger  western  communities  and  ev^i  endanger  human  live&i,  and  we 
•have  construed  it  as. our  duty  .ta  meet  tho  situation,  and  td  use  any^ 
resoiu*ces  at  our  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  the  3,500  men,  the  regular  force,  on 
the  pay  roll  all  the  time  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  The  great  bulk  of  these  men  are  employed 
only  during  the  months  of  fire  dancer,  from  two  to  five  months  is  the 
normal  period  of  employment.  There  are  times  when  they  are  put 
off,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  character  of  the  fire  season. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  pay  do  they  get  i 

CoL  Greeley.  They  are  paid  at  vaxylng  rates,  dependent  upon 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  region,  but  the  monthly  rate  of  pay  would 
avterage  around  tlOO;  The  average  expenditure  during  tne  past  12 
years  for  the  extinguisbnoant  of  foredt  fiires  has  been  $716,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  on  the  per 
acre  cost  of  this  fire  protection  as  compared  with  the  acre  cost  of 
similar  protection  in  the  case  of  individuals? 

Col.  (iREELBY.  The  per  acre  cost  of  our  protection  this  year,  aside 
from  the  deficiency  that  we  now  reauest,  has  been  12.5  mills,  and  with 
the  deficiency  item  asked  for,  whicn  we  believe  will  carry  us  through 
the  rest  of  the  year^  the  total  acreage  cost  of  all  expenditures,  regular 
and  emergency,  will  be  a  little  over  16  mills  per  acre. 

The  ChXibman.  You  can  not  have  those  figures  right.  You  say 
that  the  $250,000  appropriation  expended  makes  12.5  miUs  per  acre? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir.  That  $250,000  does  not  include  the  other 
items  in  our  regular  budget,  which  are  used  for  fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they? 

Col.  Greeley.  They  amount  to  a.  little  over  $2,000,000.  That  is 
the  appropriation  which  maintains  the  organization,  supervisors, 
rangers,  and  guards,  and  equips  them. 

Tlie  Chairman:  What  is  this  $250,000  lised  for? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  for  emergency  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  what,  yon 
paid  the  force  with  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir*    I  did  not  make  myself  clear. , 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  did  not. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  force  ol  supervisons,  rangers,  and  ^ards  that 
constitutes  our  permanent  force,  like  the  permanent  police  force  in  - 
the  city,  is  maintained  from  the  appropriation  items  m  the  regular  ^ 
budget  for  the  various  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Each  forest  separat<gly  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  present  appropriation  act  there 
are  some    140  items  making  appropriations  for  specific  national 
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forests.  Out  of  those  items  there  is  actuaUj  expended,  approxi- 
mately, $2,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fire  protective  organi- 
zation. In  addition  to  that,  the  item  of  S250,000  has  been  appro* 
priated,  which  is  only  drawn  upon  in  emei^ncies  tor  which  the 
regular  force  is  not  adequate — in  other  words,  at  times  when  w^ 
have  to  employ  additional  temporary  labor  for  brief  periods  and 
furnish  them  with  subsistence. 

mVBXPtsmym}  balance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $2,000,000  is  yet  unexpended  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Of  the  $2,000,000  appropriation,  the  normal  pro- 
vision for  the  remaining  months  of  the  fiscal  yeu*  is  not  expended, 
except  that  we  have  to  draw  upon  that  in  ineeting  this  actual  de- 
ficiency of  $191,000  to  date;  but  the  rest  of  the  $2,000,000  is  what  we 
count  upon  to  maintain  our  permanent  organization,  a  portion  of 
which  is  not  any  longer  available,  plus  the  small  protective  organi- 
zation which  must  be  provided  normally  about  the  1st  of  M^y. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  You  have  not  told  mp  how  much  of  that  money  is 
unexpended,  except  to  say  that  the  normal  proportion  required  for 
montnly  expenditure  still  remains  available.  That  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  conditions. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  giv^  it  to  you  in  exact  figures,  but,  for 
example,  two^fifths  of  the  amount  is  not  expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  year  is  passed  now  ? 

Col.  Greeley:  I  was  figuring  from  January  1.  Figuring  from 
September  1 

The  ChaTRman  (interposing).  Two-fifths  is  not  expended  as  of 
January  1  i 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  it  definitely.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  you.  have  considered  it  necessary  to  draw  against  that 
§2,000,000  appropriation  set  out  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  the  extent 
of  using  three-fifths  of  it  in  less  than  one-half  of  a  year? 

Col.  Greeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  provide  the  organization 
required  to  meet  a  practical  situation,  ihe  practical  situation  is 
that  the  most  serious  fire  season  occurs  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  during  those  three  months  we  must 
have  the  -fire-protective  force  at  its  maximum. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  give  us  the  unexpended  balance  exactly 
for  the  record  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

XoTE. — The  unexpended  balance  available  for  fire  protection  as  of  Januaryl,  1922 
which  amount  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  of  $2,000,OCO  the  actual  ex])endi- 
nires  up  to  September  30, 1921,  plue  liabilities  up  to  December  31,  1921  \  amounts  to  a 
total  of  $822,955. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  situation  is  just  exactly  like  this:  If  the  police 
force  of  Washington  is  given  a  certain  budget  to  run  12  months 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They. have  to  run  12  months. 

Col.  Gbeeley.  They  have  to  allot  the  budget  by  months  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  and  the  protection  of  the  city. 

The  CHAraMAN.  They  have  to  allot  the  budget  on  the  basis  of  the 
appropriation  i 
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Col.  GreIbley*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  And  not  on  what  they  imagine  the  requirements- 
are.  That  is  where  you  make  a  mistake  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  appropriation  has  qo  part  to  play  in  the  determination  of  the 
Question  mvofved.  Yoiu-  theory  is  wrong.  You  proceed  on  the 
meory  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  appropriation 
is,  that  has  nothing^  to  do  with  the  case,  that  you  are  a  law  unto 
yourself,  and  superior  to  the  law  passed  by  Congress.  You  make 
your  apportionment  based  on  your  imc^inations  of  what  the  needs 
are  ana  not  on  what  the  facts  are.     That  is  the  difference. 

Col.  Grebley.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  what  I  have 
said  is  open  to  that  construction. 

The  Chairman:.  You  have  just  stated  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  Congress  appropriates .  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
with  which  we  are  required  to  protect  and  iidminister  the  national 
forests  for  a  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Col.  Greeley,  We  allot  that  money  for  various  grades  of  service 
during  the  entire  year  and  also  for  the  supplementary  guards  during 
the  months  of  the  year  when  the  fire  danger  is  acute.  We  take  the 
$2,000,000  and  with  that  provide  for  a  certain  organization  of  super- 
visors, rangers,  and  guards  which  are  permanent  and  which  serve  the 
entire  12  ^lonths.  Then,  from  the  remainder  of  that  fund  we  provide 
for  a  certain  supplementary  force  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  which  is  our  worst  fire  season,  and  we  have  another 
supplementary  force,  smaller  in  size,  also  provided  for  out  of  the 
$2,000,000  fund,  which  force  is  employed  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  which  is  our  secondary  ore  season. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  force  does  not  consist  entirely  of  year- 
roimd  men? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  very  large  proportion  or  a  verv  considerable 
proportion  of  your  force  is  employed  for  short  periods,  30  days,  60 
days,  90  days,  or  6  months,  perhaps  i 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sons to  take  care  of  your  overload  during  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  those  people  are  employed  upon  a  short  time  basis } 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Consequently,  if  you  did  divide,  your  appropriation 
into  12  equal  parts,  you  would  have  a  considerable  appropriation  for 
which  you  had  no  use  in  some  months  and  during  periods  of  the  year 
when  you  had  heavy-fire  expenditures  to  make  you  would  have  an 
overload  with  nothing  to  pay  it  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  explanation  explains,  but  his  explanation 
did  not  explain.  I  could  not  help  conclude  from  what  he  was  saying 
that  he  took  the  $2,000,000  or  whatever  he  might  have  and  allotted 
it  for  a  premanent  force  and  then  allotted  for  his  emergency  force 
above  the  $2,000,000. 
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Col.  Greeley*  I  made  it  very  clear  that  the  $2,000,000  carrying 
the  force  is  provided  in  advance  of  the  season,  a  part  of  it  permanent 
and  a  part  of  it  temporary,  the  teftiporary  men  serving  from  haJf  a 
month  up  to  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  that  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Anbersok.  There  is  another  distinction  which  you  must 
bear  in  mind.  This  emergency  appropriation  can  not  be  spent  until 
the  fire  has  started.  This  emergency  appropriation  is  used  entirely 
in  cases  where  the  fire  has  already  started  and  the  forces  are  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  appropriation,  most  of  it  has  already 
been  expended, 'this  anticipated  approjpriation;  $191,000  out  of  the 
$341^000  of  the  general  appropriation,  nas  already  been  expended. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  wonder  why  you  separate  your  regidar  appropria-* 
tion  of  $2,000,000  for  your  regular  establishmnet  from  what  you 
seek  as  an  emergency  appropriation,  which  is  practically  an  annual 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  been  getting  the  same  appropriation 
for  that  ptu*pose  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Kellbt.  If  you  have  $2,000,000  for  the  regular  establishment 
and  then  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $250,000,  why  not  call  it 
$2,250,000  to  start  with » 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  the  policy  of  Congress  rather  than  the 
policv  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  tlieory  originally  was  that  they 
should  have  a  force  in  the  Forest  Service  which  would  take  care  of 
the  ordinary  requirements  in  fire  fighting  as  well  as  other  things,  and 
that  this  particular  fund  should  only  be  used  in  an  actual  case  of 
emergency.  The  appropriation  originally  carried  an  emergency 
appropriation,  but  as  $250,000  or  $400,000  was  used  every  year  and 
a  deficiency  besides,  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  for  carrying  the 
deficiency  appropriation.  Tnat  simply  had  the  effect,  in  many 
instances,  of  preventing  the  employment  of  people  as  early  as  they 
would  have  been  employed  otherwise,  and  consequently  permitted  a 
fire  to  proceed  farther  than  if  the  department  felt  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  people  immediately.     Is  that  correct,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  correct. 

The  way  the  fimd  of  $250,000  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
year  is  just  this:  I  make  personally,  after  consultation  with  each 
managing  officer  in  the  field,  an  allotment  to  the  various  national 
forests,  totalling  $2,000,000  approximately.  I  rely  upon  them  to 
handle  their  organisation,  the  rangers  and  guards,  so  as  to  meet  the 
situation  with  the  $2,000,000,  if  tney  possibly  can  as  a  measure  of 
economy.  When  conditions  become  critical  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  regular  force,  which  means  but  one  man  to  52,000  acres,  can  not 
handle  the  situation,  then  we  begin  to  draw  upon  the  $250,000  for 
emergency  patrol,  additional  patrol,  who  are  put  in  at  the  points 
most  needea. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,«  where  there  is  a  fire  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  may  be  before  the  fire  actually  starts,  but 
when  we  know,  from  experience  and  seasonal  conditions,  that  we  are 
in  for  some  bad  fires  and  that  additional  help  must  be  employed  to 
extinguish  the  fires  which  are  started,  the  $250,000  is  drawn  upon 
for  that  additional  help. 
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During  the  past  year,  as  I  have  indicated,  tbe  $2^,000  was  ex- 
pended before  the  month  of . Augfust  had  expired  and  added  help  had 
to  be  obtamed  to  meett  the  situation,  so  that  there  was  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  draw  upon  the  $2,000,000  that  bad  been  set  up  to  cany 
the  organization  during  the  entire  j«ar. 

The  total  expenditure  this  year  ior  emergency  fires  and  in  fire- 
fitting,  if  the  deficiency  is  granted,  will  be  9591,000,  as  oompai^ed 
with  an  average  expenditure  during  the  past  12  years  for  the  ^ame 
purpose  of  $716,000.  In  other  words,  we  can  make  a  better  showing 
this  year  than  has  been  true  in  the  average  of  the  past  12  j^ears 
because  of  the  fact,  in  part,  I  believe  the  force  is  getting  moreefiicient, 
and  in  part  we  had  a  rather  more  favorable  season  than  the  avereige. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  that  average  based  on  ^an  emer* 
genoy  appropriatian  that  covered  $2,000,000  ? 

Col.  Grebl'by.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  of  the  12-year  averaee. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  was  the  emergency  that  oausea  the  $2^000|-' 
000  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Qkbbley.  It  was  a  year  of  very  extreme  drought  throughout 
the  entire  Northwest;  in  fact,  three  years  of  extreme  drought,  which 
was  followed  by  periods  of  high  winds  and  a  great  many  electrical 
storms,  and  a  great  many  fires  assumed  laige  proportions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent,  now,  according  to*  yowr  state- 
ment, $341,000  of 'the  emergency  fund? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

DAMAGE  FBOM  FIRES. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  extent  of 
the  fires  and  how  much  damage  was  done  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  fires  this  fiscal  year  to  date  that  have  been 
fought  and  extinguished  number  4,736.  The  total  area  burned  by 
them  has  been  274,000  acres,  approximately,  and  the  total  damage 
caused  can  not  be  given  in  exact  terms,  but  it  is  probably  around 
$400,000.  The  acreage  burned  represents  two-tentns  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  area  imder  protection.  As  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
total  cost  of  the  protection,  including  this  deficiency  appropriation, 
will  amount  to  a  little  over  16  mills  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  timber  in  the  burned  area  be  utilized  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Wherever  it  is  accessible  it  can  be  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  that  the  case  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Out  of  the  area  burned  this  year  approximately 
one-third  contains  merchantable  timber,  the  rest  being  second  growtn 
land  and  other  land  that  had  no  merchantable  timber.  Of  that  one- 
third,  I  presume,  half  of  it  can  be  salvaged.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  that  exactly  as  yet,  but  all  of  it  will  be  salvaged  if  it  is 
within  reasonable  access  to  any  manufacturing  point. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  sell  the  timber  off  of  the 
forest  area  which  it  owns  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

VALUE   OF  TIMBER   SOLD  AN'NUALLT. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  the  timber  sold  ? 
Col.  Greeley.  The  timber  sales  now — as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
business  statement  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
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cut — the  annual  returns  paid  under  timber  sale  contracts  are  approx- 
imately $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  net  ? 

Col.  GasEUBY.  No ;  the  gross  return, '  but  it  is  the  actual  cash 
return  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  buy  the  timber  cut  it  themselves  ? 
CoL  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  pei;-  thousand  feet,  on  the 
average  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  average  price  is  about  $2.50  a  thousand  feet 
on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  asked  you  how  your  cost  of  protection 
compared  with  the  cost  of  protection  by  private  people  concerned 
with  privately  owned  property  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  dimcult  to  give  you  an  average  statement  on  • 
that,  because  our  lands  are  located  in  14  different  States,  with  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  The  States  or  Oregon  and  Washington  both 
have  State  laws  which  require  the  owners  of  private  lands  to  protect 
their  holdinffs  and  put  a  legal  limit  of  five  cents  an  acre  on  the  maxi- 
mum cost  wnich  any  private  owner  may  be  compelled  to  incur.  The 
actual  expenditure  by  the  private  owners  in  those  two  States  is 
around  3  cents  per  acre  on  the  average.  In  the  State  of  Idaho  there 
is  an  extended  area  of  private  timber  land  protected  by  different 
owners,  where  the  average  cost  of  protection  ranges  from  6  to  8  cents 
per  acre,  that  being  a  r^atively  inflammable  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  go  into  the  Southwest,  the  Qost  should 
be  and  is  very  much  less  than  that.  Several  vears  ago  we  made  up  a 
tabluation  of  the  cost  of  protection  in  all  of  the  States  which  were 
cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service  under  another  item  that  is  not 
involved  here,  and  we  found  that  the  average  cost  as  estimated  by 
the  State  authorities  and  local  agencies,  or  the  average  cost  over 
some  26  States,  was  2^  cents  per  acre  annually.  It  ranges  all  the 
way  from  about  one-half  a-  cent  up  to  as  much  as  10  or  12  cents  per 
acre. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  private  protection  compare  with  the 
protection  that  the  Government  gives  to  its  property  ? 

Col.  Gheeley.  That  varies  greatly.'  In  certain  localities  it  is 
superior  to  ours,  because  it  is  so  much  more  expensive,  and  is  carried 
out  at  a  much  higher  cost*  I  know  of  areas  in  the  Lake  States  for 
example,  which  are  being  protected  by  commercial  concerns  paying 
as  much  as  17  cents  per  acre  yearly  for  the  protection  of  their  lands. 
We  can  not  protect  our  lands  as  effectively  as  private  owners  who  go 
into  it  on  that  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  our  protection  work  is 
better  than  the  average  done  by  private  owners,  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  private  forest  protection  is  still  pretty  sketchy  aild  in« 
adequate,  and  a  few  men  are  expected  to  protect  large  areas  of  land. 
The  actual  expenditure  is  low  and  the  results  are  correspondingly 
low.  On  an  average,  the  protective  work  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  considerably  better  than  that  of  private  owners,  except  in  some 
individual  cases. 
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^  Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  using  airplane  patrols  in  this  work  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  nave  during  the  past  two  years,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Air  Service  oi  the  United  Sta tea  Army;  had  air- 
plane patrols  in  two  States — California  and  Oregon.  They  nave  been 
of  considerable  assistance,  but  they  do  not  replace  the  ominaiy  pro- 
tective organizations  on  the  ground.  We  have  found  that  in  order 
to  protect  the  forest  lands,  particularly  in  the  inaccessible  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  West,  you.  must  have  an  organization  of 
Ecrmanent  lookouts  where  the  area  can  be  kept  under  observation 
y  watchmen  during  the  entire  period  of  daylight,  connected  up  with 
telephone  lines,  and  an  organization  of  guards  and  patrolmen  who 
can  be  reached  and  mobilized  without  much  loss  of  time'  whwi  a 
fire  occurs.  The  airplane  is  an  adjunct  to  forest  protection,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  forest  protection. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  you  use  airplanes,  do  you  use  money  appro- 
priated for  your  own  bureau  for  operating  the  planes  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Congress  appropriated  a  special  item  of  $50,000  to 
enable  us  to  cooperate  with  tne  Army  in  this  airplane  patrol.  The 
machines  and  aviators  were  furnished  by  the  Army,  and  our  money 
was  used  for  the  installation  of  special  landing  grounds,  telephone 
connections,  and  expenditures  of  that  character.  The  Army  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  that  cooperation,  and  we  have"  recom- 
mended that  that  item  be  eliminated  irom  next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  not  find  out  that  it  wore  out  the  machines, 
prettv  fast  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  compare  with  the  life 
of  machines  in  other  forms  of  use,  but  it  is,  of  course,  comparatively 
hazardous  work  for  the  aviators  to  cruise  over  these  very  rugged* 
mountainous  regions  where  landing  grounds  are  few  and  far  between, 
because  if  any thmg  goes  wrong  wiwi  the  machine  he  very  seldom  finds: 
a  chance  to  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  use  of  airplanes  was  found  not  to  be  practicable 
for  this  purpose  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  true  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  bf  pro- 
tection. My  own  opinion  is  that  the  airplane  is  too  delicate  and 
expensive  a  machine  to  handle  to  be  practicable  from  the  cost  stand- 
point for  forest  protection.  It  was  only  possible  in  our  case  because 
the  Army  had  the  machines  and  men  ana  thought  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  give  the  men  training  in  that  kind  of  work. 

VALUE  OF  TIMBER  FN  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  timber  in  the  136,000,000  apres  of  land  in  the  national  forests  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  it  for  the  record  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  best  estimate  that  we  have  made  places  the- 
value  of  the  timber  at  $575,000,000.  That  means  the  merchantable 
timber  alone. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  income  from  the  Forest  Service'<3om- 
pare  with  the  outgo?  Are  the  losses  greater  or  less  than  in  years 
one  by  ? 
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Col.  GREKLkY.  The  gap  between  expenditures  and  reoeipts  is  being 
gradually  closed,  but  it  is  not  yet  botapletely  closed. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  completely  Closed  is  it? 

Col.  Greeley.  La&t  year  our  total  expenditures  for  the  national 
forests,  excluding  other  extraneous  iteHns  like  research  work,  was\ 
approximately  $5,600,000  and  the  inconxe  was  $4,795,000. 

The  CHAIRALA.N.  That  is' a  considerable  improvement. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir.  .   ,- . 

> 
CAUSES   OF   FIRES. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  making  your  studies  of  the  causes  of  fifes,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  your  investigations,  or  what  has  been  found 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  fires? 

Col.  Greeley.  About  60  per  cent  of  our  fires  are  man-caused, 
and  of  those  the  chief  offenders  are  the  campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
and  the  tourists,  who  start  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  we  have 
to  fight.  Next  in  order  comes  the  fires  started  from  burning  slashings 
by  settlers  and  lumber  companies,  andj  third,  fires  started  by  rail- 
roads. The  other  40  per  cent — ^which  is  a  surprising  figure,  but  it  is 
the  average  over  several  years — is  started  by  ligntnmg.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  our  protection  work  so  difficult,  because 
those  lightning  fires  occur  in  the  nighest  and  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  national  forests.  The  campers'  fires  and  tourists*  fires,  we 
feel,  we  are  beginning  to  reduce  through  very  aggressive  campaigns 
in  educating  those  classes  of  people.  The  use  of  tne  national  lorests 
by  people^particularly  by  recreation  seekers,  is  increasing  enor- 
niously.  We  have  ten  people  now  where  we  had  only  one  5  or  10 
years  ago.  The  niunber  of  fires  started  from  these  himian  agencies 
are  now  on  the  decrease,  and  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  keep  them 
on  the  decrease. 

Mr,  SissoN.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  forests  has  been 
increased? 

Col.  Greeley.  Tes,  sir;  greatly  increased. 
.  Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  curious  to  mow  whether  or  not  this  is  like  the 
appropriation  we  make  to  stop  epidemics  of  disease.  Whenever  an 
appropriation  is  made  against  certain  classes  of  diseases  or  epidemics 
our  doctors  will  always  find  some  of  the  epidemics  during  the  year. 
It  does  not  matter  much  what  we  provide  in  epidemic  appropriations, 
it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  any  of  it  is  left.  I  was  wondering 
whether  under  this  system  you  have,  the  $250,000  will  be  spent,  ana 
whether  the  fact  that  you  have  that  appropriation  will  not  cause 
fires  to  get  out  through  carelessness. 

Col.  Greeley.  Do  you  mean  from  the  fact  that  we  employ  people  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Here  is  an  appropriation  that  never  will  be  used  except 
in  case  of  fires,  and  it  means  employment.  Does  that  have  anything 
to  do  vrith  fires,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

CoL  Gr£EL|:y.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  I  understand  you  correctly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  $250,000  to  be  provided 
for  use  in  case  of  fires,  and  my  question  Was  whether  the  fires  will 
not  occur  as  long  as  the  appropriations  last  ?     ' 

Col.  Greelet.  You  mean  that  people  may  start  fires  in  order  to 
secure  the  work  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 
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Col.  Greelet.  That  has  happened  a  few  times.  We  have  bad 
some  trouble  from  that  source  auring  this  past  fall  on  account  of  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  timber  regions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  wondering  to  what  extent. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  has  not  been  very  serious. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  3,500  men  on  your  pay  roll  regularly  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  for  varying  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Sis^N.  They  are  called  regular  employees,  and  some  of  them 
are  employed  the  year  around  ? 

Col.  Greeley,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  of  them  are  employed  for  six  months  and  some 
for  a  greater  length  of  time. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  there  any  years  in  which  you  do  not  need  them 
at  all? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir j  we  have  to  keep  our  skeleton  force  of  rangers 
and  supervisors  the  entire  year.  They  must  have  about  1,500  men, 
and  those  men  are  kept  busv  the  entire  year.  Those  men  are  kept 
busy  the  entire  year  with  tne  administration  of  timber  sales,  with 
construction  work  in  the  construction  of  improvements,  ana  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  you  have  1,500  for  the  entire  year.  How 
many  do  you  have  for  the  next  longest  period  ? 

CoL  Greeley.  There  are  2,000  additional  guards  during  the  summer, 
and  certainly  75  per  cent  of  them  are  employed  for  periods  of  four 
months  or  less,  and  possibly  25  per  cent  for  six  months. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  your  next  number  would  be  500,  and  then  for 
the  shortest  period  of  time  you  would  have  the  remaining  1,500? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  approximately  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Hieir  terms  of  service  end  on  certain  dates  and  begin 
on  certain  dates  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  With  the  greatest  number,  the  terms  of  service 
beg^n  when  the  fire  conditions  begin;  that  is,  when  the  summer  dry 
period  begins.  If  the  fires  should  oegin  two  weeks  late  next  summer, 
then  the  men  would  not  go  on  until  the  condition  of  the  country 
demanded  it.     Then  we  need  those  patrolmen  on  the  job. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this,  that  when  they 
do  begin,  whether  it  is  a  week,  10  days,  or  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
thev  are  kept  on  for  a  certain  number  of  months;  that  is,  for  the  life 
of  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  our  main  period  of  emplovment  would  be 
determined,  so  far  as  the  appropriation  permittea,  oy  the  character 
of  the  fires.  If  we  had  early  and  general  fall  rains,  or  September 
rains,  as  sometimes  happen,  we  could  let  a  lot  of  those  men  off. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  weather  is  dry  you  keep  them,  or  you  keep 
them  during  the  dry  period  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  the  portion  of  this  deficiency  that 
we  have  requested  to  provide  for  the  work  next  spring. 
The  Chairman.  The  $25,000  or  the  $125,000? 
CoL  Greeley.  The  $25,000  and  the  $125,000.  The  $25,000  rep- 
resents as  nearly  as  we  can  strike  an  average  the  expenditures  that 
must  be  expected  between  the  1st  of  October,  when  this  estimate 
was  made  up,  to  the  1st  of  January.    The  $125,000  represents  the 
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average  of  otnr  expeoditures  for  the  past  several  years  durine  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Now,  there  have  been  years  of  late 
spring  rams  and  that  sort  of  thing  when  the  expenditures  have  been 
below  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  There  have  been  other  years  when  the  expenditure 
was  considerably  greater.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921,  during  May  and 
June,  the  expenditure  was  $72,000.  In  1919  the  May  and  June 
expenditures  were  $153,000,  and  in  other  recent  years  we  have  had 
variable  expenditures  between  those  two  limits.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  represent  the  average,  and,  conse- 
quently, represents  what  we  believe  should  be  provided  in  order  to 
meet  the  probable  situation  on  a  safe  basis.  Whenever  the  character 
of  the  season  has  made  it  unnecessary  to  expend  the  full  amount, 
there  has  been  a  reversion  of  the  xmexpended  balance  to  the  TVeasury. 
In  1920,  for  example,  $88,000  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  year 
before  $20,000  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  item  are  you  now  talking  about? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  taHdr^  about  this  item,  and  what  he  antici* 
pates  will  be  necessary  for  use  between  April  and  July.  i 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  a  part  of  the  $341,000.     I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  committee  that  of  that  $341,000,  the  actual 
deficiency  to  date  is  $191,000,  and  the  rest  is  necessary  to  carry  us 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  using  the  law  of  averages 
Althou^  forest  fires  sometimes  depart  from  the  law  of  averages. 

Mr.  Ilelley.  If  you  subtract  $125,000  from  $341,000  it  leaves 
$216,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  items — $25,000  from  October  1  to 
January  1,  and  $125,000  from  January  1  to  July  1.  That  would  be 
$150,000,  and  there  are  $191,000. 

Col.  Greelet.  Yes,  sir. 

prevention  of  loss  of  timber   from  insect  infestation  on 

public  lands  in  oregon  and  california. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  prevention  of  loss  of  timber  from  insect 
infestation  on  public  lands  m  Or^on  and  California,  you  are  asking 
$150,000.  First  tell  us  whether,  in  your  judgment,  you  have  any 
authority  of  law  to  justify  this  appropriation. 

Col.  GrREELET.  The  soficitor  01  the  department  advises  ns  that  we 
have,  and  I  can  give  you  several  citations  on  that  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  opinion  from  him  on  that  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  there  been  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
before  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  new  item  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  it  is  new  here  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  such  an  appropriation 
has  been  asked. 

Col.  Greelet.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  apfNropriation  being^ 
authorized  so  far  as  national  forest  lands  are  concerned,  because  we 
could  to-day  do  this  work  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  national  forests,  if  the  money  were  aviulable.  Work  of  this 
character  has  been  done  a  good  many  times  in  the  past — that  is,  the 
eradication  of  timber-destroying  insects — ^from  appropriations  for  the 
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Forest  Service.     The  solicitor  advises  us  that  eqtial  authority  exista 
as  to  the  other  public  lands  involved. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  myself  that  is  bo*     Section  5126  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  provisions  for  the  protection  against  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  depredations  upon  the  public  for estfl  and  ffi^re^  reHorvatiouB  which,  may 
h  ave  been  set  aside  or  which  niay  be  hereafter  set  aside  und«r  said  .act  of  Mxurck  3, 1801, 
and  which  may  be  coutinued;  and  he  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and  estal  - 
lish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations,  namely^  to  regulate 
their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the  forests  therein  from  destruction. 

I  think  that  covers  the  authority. 

Col,  Greeley.  I  do  not  thiok  there  is  any  question  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Col.  Greeley.  This  map,  perhaps,  will  make  the  situation  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  There  are  1,250,000  acres  largely 
in  southern  Oregon  and  running  over  into  northern  California,  which 
arei  very  heavily  timbered  with  western  yellow  pine,  through  which 
this  infestation  by  the  destroying  beetles  has  been  scattered.  As  yet 
it  is  not  a  serious  infestation.  The  occurrence  of  the  beetles  is 
widely  distributed.  In  some  cases  we  meet  with  only  two  or  three 
trees  that  are  infested  on  a  single  section,  or  a  square  mile,  and  in 
other  cases  we  find  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  timber  infested  in 
considerable  spots. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  colors  indicate  ? 

Col,  Greeley.  This  [indicating]  is  one  uniform  belt  of  forest. 
The  yellow  lands  are  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation;  the  brown 
lands  are  in  private .  ownership ;  the  green  lands  are  national  forest 
areas,  and  the  red  lands  are  chiefly  unreserved  public  lands.  The 
black  part  represents  lands  that  are  part  of  the  former  crant  of  the 
California-Oregon.  Railroad,  which  was  canceled  by  public  action, 
those  lands  now  being  under  the  administration  of  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  lands  are  not  as  extensive  as 
the  privately  owned  lands. 

Col.  Greeley.  Taking  everything  that  we  class  as  Government 
lands,  the  division  is  approximately  half  and  half.  The  situation  is 
one  in  which  all  of  the  land  owners  must  cooperate  if  any  of  us  are 
to  be  successful  in  combatting  these  insects.  The  insects  are  so 
widely  distributed  and  the  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that 
there  are  no  natural  barriers  to  stop  them,  so  that  if  any  particular 
owner  should  clean  up  his  land  it  would  within  a  year  or  so  be  in- 
fested from  swarms  of  beetles  from  surrounding  areas.  If  we  should 
clean  up  a  section  of  national  forest,  it  mi^ht  be  immediately  re- 
infeetea  from  the  pubUc  lands  over  here  [indicating]  or  from  private 
lands  over  here  [indicating].  In  other  words,  we  are  all  caught  in 
the  same  boat,  and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  situation,  we  must 
pull  together.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  met  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  by  enacting  a  law  which  makes  it  com- 
pulsory upon  the  private  owners  of  timber  lands  in  that  State  to 
dean  up  their  holaings  of  destructive  insects.  Th^y  put  it  upon  a 
basis  that  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  private  owner  to  clean  up 
his  own  property. 

The  private  owners  in  Oregon  and  California  have  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  this  work,  if  they  can  secure  joint  action  by  tne  Govern-^ 
ment  on  lands  which  the  Government  owns.     The  Government  will 
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not  spend  anything  for  the  protection  of  prirate  timbeir^  but  only 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  timber,  by  the  removal  of  a  conkmon 
nuisance  and  the  menace  that  beetles  will  reinfect  any  area  that  may 
be  cleaned  up  unless  the  whole  job  is  done  simultaneously.  We  have 
had  some  pretty  bitter  experience  with  these  pine^destroying  beetles 
in  the  past.  Nearly  2,000:000,000  feet  of  timber  was  wiped  out  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  by  a  similar  infestation,  and  that 
infestation,  while  combated  by  Government  agencies,  had  reached 
such  a  sta^e  that  an  enormous  proportion-  of  the  work  done  was  not 
very  effective. 

VALCB   OP  TIMBER  TN»   mrESTED  AREA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Government  timber  in 
this  area  ? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  The  Government  timber  in  this  area,  all  told,  rep- 
resents approximately  15,000,000,000  feet,  and  I  would  say  that  it 
has  a  fan*  value  of  $3  per  thousand  feet,  so  that  it  represents 
$45,000,000 

METHOD  or  COMBATIWO  iRVV^n.^. 

Mr,  Anthony.  How  do  you  fight  this  beetle  * 

Col.  Greeley.  The  infested  trees-  where  the  active  swarms  are 
located  must  be  cut  down  while  the  beetles  are  in  the  larv^  stage  in 
the  inner  bark.  The  bark  is  peeled  off' and  either  burned  or  exposed 
to  the  simlight,  so  that  the  larvaiS  will  be  killed.  We  have  had  the 
very  effective  help  of  the  Bureau*  of  Entomoloey,  which -tyf  course 
represents  the  scientific  end  of  this  job,  and  their  experts  furnish 
tedmical  advice  as  to  how  the  work  shuil  be  done.  We  have  had 
from  them  a  verv  effective  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping an  attack  of  this  charactefr  in  one  of  the  national  forest*.^  in  Cal- 
ifomia,  which  contained  some  rerv'  valuaWe  timber,  and  we  wei^  "" 
able  with  the  fulids  available  for  that  forest  to  cleam  up  two  town- 
ships, wiiere  a  small' infestation  had  gotten  started,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau-  of  Entomology.  '  lliat 
country  has  now  been  nmde  practically  lOO  por  cent  fr^e* 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  was  thati 

Col.  Greeley.  Tliat  was  finished  iwo  years  ago.  <  .» 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  that  infes- 
tation ?  ' 

Col.  GreibLey.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  no.  serious  possi- 
bilitv.  Thwe  mav  be  a  few  swarms  of  beetles  that  were  not  reached. 
Normally,  of  course,  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  the  woodpeckefe* 
and  other  birds,  take  care  of  those  insects,  but  we  havci  gotten  it  now 
to  the  point  where  if  any  reinfestation  does  appear  it  will  be  a  very 
small  affair  and  can  be  very  qnicklv  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  only  certain  isolated  trees  attacked,  or  are  the 
trees  generally. infested  in  an  area? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  varies.  The  beetles  upon  reaching  the- adult 
stage  win  swarm  and  perhaps  move  as  much  as  baH  a  mile,  but  )ust 
what  direct^  their  location  upon  a  particular  tree  or  group  of  trees 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  area  there  are  just 
a  few  trees  here  and  tiiere  infested. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  do  not  have  to- wipe  out  any  extended 
areas? 
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Col.  Gbselet.  Na,  sir;  theriB  will  be  no  exteDsive  destruction  of 
timber  in  the  prooess  of  de&troyifig  these  pests.  It  i^ill  be  a  dase  of 
locating  the  trees  that  are  infested,  onttin^;  thew  -dovm  on  the  ground 
before  the  beetles  swarm,  and  then  rippmg  the  bark  awEv  wd  ex- 
posing the  larv8^  to  the  sunlight  so  tha^t  they  may  be  killed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oaa  you  use  the  tree  after  cutting  it  dow^  ? 

Col.  Gb&£let.  In  some  oases,  if  there  is  any  m^ket  for  it,  we  can 
sell  it. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Is  any  great  damage  being  done  now,  or  is  it  rapidly 
increasing  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Damage  is  being  done  to-day  on  this  whole  area  of 
public  and  private  lands,  con  taming  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  the  beetle  have  on  the  tree,  and 
how  rapidly  does  the  beetle  itself  propagate  ? 

Col.  Gi»2tiiiEY.  The  adult  beetles  bore  through  the  bark,  and  start 
cutting  cells  and  passagewa^jrs  in  the  iimer  bark,  next  to  the  sap 
wood,  and,  in  fact  partly  in  the  sap  wood.  When  the  swarm  is  of 
sufficient  size  or  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  swarms  lighting 
on  the  same  tree,  that  process  results  in  the  girdling  of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  <fh&££LBY.  In  a  serious  infestation,  trees  will  often  be  killed  in 
a  single  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
a  ssxml  swarm  will  light  on  a  tree  and  will  not  be  sufficient  to  girdle  it, 
and  the  tree  suffers  no  serious  injury.  These  bugs  move  apparently 
in  cycles  and  when  an  infestation  is  once  started  our  experience 
shows  it  is  very  apt  to  reach  very  large  proportions  and  wipe  out  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  before  it  subsides  from  natural  causes. 
The  science  of  the  thing  has  not  been  completely  worked  out,  but 
all  of  the  scientific  data  to  date  indicates  that  we  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  an  infestation  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Black Hillsand 
in oth^rportions  of  the  country  which  wrought  tremendous  damage. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  kxi^  has  tms  beetiie  been  known  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Ool.  Gbbbley.  The  Sureau  of  Entomology  has  been  studying  this 
beetle  for  certainly  some  26  yeats  and  that  Sureau  has  been  gradually 
establishing  its  habits  and  life  history. 
Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  beetle  is  not  a  recent  diseovery  I 

Col.  GBliEL&Y.   No. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  a  looking  animal  is  he  ? 

Col.  GssBULEY.  He  is  a  little  brown  oeetle  not  over  t^ee-«ixteeaths 
of  an  inch  long  in  the  adult  stage.  He  swarms  by  the  millions  and 
his  habit  of  seeking  the  iimer  bark  of  trees  as  a  place  to  lay  his  eggs 
makes  him  a  pest. 

Mr.  Bybks.  Does  he  confine  his  operations  to  one  class  of  timber  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  One  species  of  timber  as  a  rule.  * 

Mr.  Byrks.  Are  they  having  some  sort  of  an  infestation  in  other 
States  than  the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Oreeley.  Yes;  there  are  similar  infestations  of  these  beetles, 
or  beetles  very  much  like  them,  in  a  number  of  the  western  States. 
In  the  national  forests,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  watching,  and  one  of  the  requirements  of  our  field  organization 
is  to  jump  upon  these  infestations  and  extinguish  them  at  the  very 
incipiency  before  they  reach  any  such  proportions  as  here.    For 
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example,  we  hare  a  small  infestation  on  our  hands  now  in  n(M*them 
Arizona,  partly  within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  partly 
within  the  national  forest.  We  expect  to  wipe  that  out,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Park  Service,  with  our  regular  organization; 
it  will  not  require  any  special  appropriation.  But  this  proposition 
here  has  reached  such  an  extended  scale — and  it  involves  tne  element 
of  cooperation  with  private  owners — that  we  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Government  do  its  part  in  getting  rid  of  a  common  menace* 
Mr.  Anderson.  At  what  tmie  of  the  year  is  this  work  of  eradication 
done? 

AFPBOPRIATION  TO  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  DtJBING  1923. 

Col.  Greelet.  It  must  be  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  during 
the  summer  when  the>  beetles  swarm.  There  is  one  suggestion  I 
wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  language  of  the  item,  which  would 
make  this  fund  available  diiring  the  fiscal  year  1923  as  well  as  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  expecjt,  then,  to  clean  up  the  infestation  with 
this  appropriation?  You  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  an  additional 
sum  for  1923  ? 

CJol.  Greeley.  We  expect  to  clean  up  the  infestation  with  this 
appropriation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  commencing 
the  work  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Greelet.  In  order  to  clean  up  the  bugs  in  the  whole  area 
before  they  swarm,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  August,  we 
must  establish  camps  and  begin  worK  just  as  early  in  the  sf>ring  as 
possible:  that  means  that  the  actual  job  of  cuttmg  the  trees  and 
killing  tne  insects  must  begin  bv  the  1st  of  April,  and  be  continued 
imtil  the  whole  area  is  cleanea  out.  We  hope  to  get  it  all  done 
before  the  insects  swarm,  which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
or  earlyfall. 

Mr.  WOOD.  You  say  you  expect  to  get  the  work  done.  Do  you 
mean  you  are  going  to  exterminate  all  of  those  bugs  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  can  with  a  good  organization  and  with  the 
private  owners  doing  their  part.  You  see,  half  of  this  job  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  private  owners. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  were  cleaning  that  business  up  and  you 
find  a  tree  that  is  oadly  infested;  I  do  not  suppose  all  of  those  bugs 
are  on  one  tree,  and  that  being  so,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
bugs  would  be  so  scattered  that  a  few  wotild  be  left  over  for  seed; 
that  is,  if  you  do  not  cut  down  the  particular  tree  on  which  they 
have  located  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Under  the  habits  of  this  beetle,  the  swarms  are 
usually  concentrated  in  large  masses ;  that  is  his  way  of  doing  business ; 
they  do  not  spread  out  as  some  other  insects  do,  but  they  concen* 
trate  in  large  masses.  By  going  in  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
next  spring,  we  can  detect  from  the  foliage  the  trees  that  are  infested. 

Mr.  WocM>.  If  they  are  infested  to  the  extent  of  affecting  thera, 
but  you  are  talking  about  extermination,  and  it  is  a  pretty  oig  job 
to  exterminate  any  kind  of  a  bug,  because  vou  are  never  sure  that 

{ou  have  gotten  nd  of  all  of  them.    It  is  the  same  as  with  potato 
ugs  and  bugs  of  that  kind;  there  are  always  one  or  two  left  over 
for  seed. 
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CoL  Greeley.  Well,  undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  clean-up^  work  in  this  area  after  the  fin^t  job  i&  handled. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  S150,000 
was  the  amount  necessary  for  this  work  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  An  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  went  over 
the  whole  thing  with  two  or  three  Forest  Service  men;  they  made  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  infested  timber  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  felling  it  and  stripping  off  the  bark,  and  on  their  field  work  this 
estimate  has  been  made* 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  an  estimate  has  been  made  for 
this  activity  i 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  we  have  at  several  diflPerent  times  requested 
the  inclusion  of  an  item  in  our  regular  budget  for  the.  combating  of 
various  insects,  but  it  has  not  been  granted..  We  have,  however, 
done  similar  work  with  our  regular  appropriations  at  several  different 
points,  and  have  wiped  out  a  number  of  incipient  infestations  in  that 
way.     But  this  proposition  is  too  big  to  handle  without  help. 

Mr.  SisBON.  Let  us  follow  Mr.  Wood's  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  his  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  notice  that  the  current  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
provides  as  follows: 

P'or  investisiations  of  ineects  affecting  foreate,  $56,000 r.Provtfiferf,  That $15,000 ehall 
be  used  for  preveutiDg  and  combattinc:  infestations  of  insoctia  injurious  to  forest  trees 
on  and  near  the  national  forests^  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  with  States,  counties,  municipalities,  or  with  private 
owners. 

That  is  the  first  appropriation  that  has  been  made,  and  I  suppose 
that  covers  this  activity,  does  it  not  ? 

CoL  Greeley.  That  was  an  appropriation  made  for  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  I  do  not  know  oi  any  earlier  appropriation,  Mr. 
Chairnaani  using  that  language,  but  our  solicitor  told  us  years  a^o 
that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  the 
national  forests  under  the  general  language  contained  in  the  Forest 
Service  apipjropriation  was  ample  to  justify  the  eradication  of  timber- 
destroying  insects,  just  as  it  was  to  put  out  forest  fires. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  tliink  tnere  is  any  question  about  the 
fundamental  law  giving  that  authority^  but  tne  point  which  arises 
is  that  you  made  an  estimate  for  $150,000,  which  was  considered 
during  the  consideration  of  the  last  regular  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  was  intended  to  cover  >an  entire  year,  while  this  contemplates 
the  use  of  $150,000  in  five  or  six  months. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  double  the  amount  by  cutting 
ike  time  in  two. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  just  such  a  case  as  might  happen  if  you  had 
An  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in  New  Orleans  or  at  some  other 
point ;  it  is  a  local  situation  distinctly. 

The  Chairman,  If  this  authority  is  granted  do  you  think  this  will 
be  a  continuing  activity  on  the  part  oi  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Galuvan.  May  1  call  attention  to  the  lact  that  this  is  for  two 
States  only;  the  money  is  to  be  spent  i^  Oregon  and  California. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  •  ,     .        . 

Col.  Greeley.  We  are  putting  this  situation  up  to  you  as  a  specific 
situation  without  reference  to  the  general  activity  of  the  Forest 
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Service  in  protecting  the  heutional  timber  lands  from  insects.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  continuing  activity  and  we  have  been  doing 
it  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so;  but  this  is  special. 
Col.  Greeley.  This  is  a  special  cleaii-up  job  which  we  hope  can 
be  disposed  of  under  this  single  item. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  had  obtained  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
in  the  regular  bill,  I  judee  from  what  you  said  a  moment  ago  that 
you  probablv  would  not  nave  started,  to  spend  it  until  the  spring- 
that  is,  untif  next  April. 

Col.  Greeley.  Normally  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  season  when 
etfective  work  can  be  done  in  combating  insects  of  this  character. 
There  is  one  point  there  that  you  will  appreciate,  that  this  sum  of 
SI 50,000  is  designed  to  protect  all  of  the  public  lands  involved. 
The  Chairman.  In  that  looality  i 

Col.  Greeley.  It  includes  the  Indian  reservations  and  includes  the 
unreserved  }>ublic  lands  as  well  as  the  national  forests.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  concurred  in  having  the  matter  handled  in  this 
way,  although  a  part  of  the  land  is  under  his  jurisdiction  ^nd  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  whole 
point  is  this:  Here  is  an  area  which  contains  10,000,000,000  ieet  of 
virgin  pine  timber;  it  is  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  pine  timber  left 
anywhere  in  the  United  States;  half  of  it  is  in  private  ownership, 
roughly,  and  the  other  half  is  in  public  ownership.  The  value  of  the 
whole  thing  is  probably  $30,000,000,  and  this  infestation  threatens  to 
wipe  out  a  large  portion  of  that  value.  The  private  owiiiers  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  situation,  but  they  can  not  act  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  unless  the  Government  cooperates  with  them  and  does  its  share 
in  cleaning  up  its  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  timber  would  have  to  be 
cut  to  eliminate  this  infestation  attd  what  ilould  be  its  salable  value  ? 
Has  anybody  made  an  investigation  of  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  say  offhand  what  proportion  of  the  timber 
would  have  to  be  cut,  but  probably  not  oyer  4  or  5  ,per  cent,  widely 
scattered. 

The  Chairman.  Four  or  6  per  cent  of  10,000,000,000  feet? 
Col.  Greeley.  Yes.     Some  of  it  would  have  a  salable  value  and 
some  would  not. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  in  order  to  have  this  kind  of  wof k 
effective  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  oi  research  work. 
Col.  Grbbley.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  that  would  be  prelimiinary  to  the  actual 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  eradication  of  this  pest,  and  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  such  researches  had  been  made  as  to  convince  you 
and  others  wKo  wodld  have  charge  of  this  work  thpit  the  expenditure 
of  this  amount  of  money  would  .really  be  effective,  or  w^ejt^er  oi;  not 
it  would  be  necessaiy  to  make.pibher  re8<earche^.jo«. order  to  kno>y 
that  the  nKmey  spent  was  going  to  aoconipU^  the  purpose.  j  ^ 

Col,  Greeley.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  had  some  special 
experts  in  California  and  Oregon  for  the  past  10  years  studying 
various  insects  and  they  have  done  a  lot  of  practical  work;  they 
have  helped  us  clean  up  several  areas  in  the  national  forests  ami 
that  has  Deen  very  effectively  done;  they  have  helped  a  number  of 
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Forest  Service.     The  solicitor  advises  us  that  eqtiai  authority  exists 
as  to  the  other  public  lands  involved; 
The  Chairman.  I  think  myself  that  is  so.     Section  6126  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  provieions  for  the  protection  a^inst  deetrur- 
tion  by  fire  and  depredations  upon  the  public  forests  and  forest  re^erv'&ticinH  which,  may 
have  been  set  aside  or  which  may  be  hereafter  eet  aside  under  said  act  of  March  3, 1801 , 
and  which  may  be  continued ;  and  he  may  make  such  rules  and  r^i^^lations  and  estal- 
lish  such  servace  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations,  namely,  to  regulate 
their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the  forests  therein  from  destruction. 

I  think  that  covers  the  authority. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Col.  Greeley.  This  map,  perhaps,  will  make  the  situation  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  There  are  1,250,000  acres  largely 
in  southern  Oregon  and  running  over  into  northern  California,  whicn 
ar€t  very  heavily  timbered  with  western  yellow  pine,  through  which 
this  inf estation  Dy  the  destroying  beetles  has  been  scattered.  As  yet 
it  is  not  a  serious  infestation.  The  occurrence  of  the  beetles  is 
widely  distributed.  In  some  cases  we  meet  with  only  two  or  three 
treep  that  are  infested  on  a  single  section,  or  a  square  mile,  and  in 
other  cases  we  find  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  timber  infested  in 
considerable  spots. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  colors  indicate  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  This  [indicating]  is  one  uniform  belt  of  forest. 
The  yellow  lands  are  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation;  the  brown 
lands  are  in  private  ownership;  the  green  lands  are  national  forest 
areas,  and  the  red  lands  are  chiefly  unreserved  public  lands.  The 
black  part  represents  lands  that  are  part  of  the  former  grant  of  the 
California-Oregon.  Railroad,  which  was  canceled  by  piiblic  action, 
those  lands  now  being  under  the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  lands  are  not  as  extensive  as 
the  privately  owned  lands. 

Col.  Greeley.  Taking  everything  that  we  class  as  Government 
lands,  the  division  is  approximately  half  and  half.  The  situation  is 
one  in  which  all  of  the  land  owners  must  cooperate  if  any  of  us  are 
to  be  successful  in  combatting  these  insects.  The  insects  are  so 
widely  distributed  and  the  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that 
there  are  no  natural  barriers  to  stop  them,  so  that  if  any  particular 
owner  should  clean  up  his  land  it  would  within  a  year  or  so  be  in- 
fested from  swarms  of  beetles  from  surrounding  areas.  If  we  should 
clean  up  a  section  of  national  forest,  it  mi^ht  be  immediately  re- 
infested  from  the  public  lands  over  here  [indicating]  or  from  private 
lands  over  here  [indicating].  In  other  words,  we  are  all  caught  in 
the  same  boat,  and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  situation,  we  must 
pull  together.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  met  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  by  enacting  a  law  which  makes  it  com- 
pulsory upon  the  private  owners  of  timber  lands  in  that  State  to 
dean  up  their  holoinffs  of  destructive  insects.  They  put  it  upon  a 
basis  tnat  makes  it  ooligatory  upon  the  private  owner  to  clean  up 
his  own  property. 

The  private  owners  in  Oregon  and  California  have  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  this  work  if  they  can  secure  joint  action  by  tne  Govern-^ 
ment  on  lands  which  the  Government  ovms.    The  Government  will 
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not  spend  anything  for  the  protection  of  private  timber,  but  only 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  timber,  by  the  removal  of  a  common 
nuisance  and  the  mejlace  that  beetles  will  reinfest  any  area  that  may- 
be cleaned  up  unless  the  whole  job  is  done  simultaneously.  We  have 
had  some  pretty  bitter  experience  with  these  pine-destroying  beetles 
in  the  past.  Nearly  2,000;000,000  feet  of  timber  Was  wiped  out  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  by  a  similar  infestation,  and  that 
infestation,  while  combated  by  Government  agencies,  had  reached 
such  a  sta^e  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  work  done  was  not 
very  effective. 

VALUE   or  TIMBER  TS»   INFESTED   AHEA. 

« 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Government  timber  in 

this  area  ? 
.  Col.  Gbeeley.  The  Government  timber  in  this  area,  all  told,  rep- 

\         resents  approximately  15,000,000,000  feet,  and  I  would  say  that  it 

has  a  fan*  value  of  $3  per  thousand  feet,  so  that  it   represents 
I  $45,000,000 

METHOD  OF  COMBATIKG  'BKETLE. 

I  •  »  ■         •      '  . 

Mr,  Anthony.  How  do  you  fight  this  beetle  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  The  infested  trees-  where  the  active  swarms  are 
located  must  be  cut  down  while  the  beetles  are  in  the  larva  stage  in 
the  inner  bark.  The  bark  is  peeled  off  and  either  burned  or  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  so  that  the  larvae  will  be  killed.  We  have  had  the 
very  effective  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  of  course 
represents  the  scientific  end  of  this  job,  and  their  experts  furnish 
technical  advice  as  to  how  the  work  shall  be  done.  We  have  had 
from  them  a  very  effective  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping an  attack  ot  this  character*  in  one  of  the  national  forests  in  Cal- 
ifomia,  which  contained  some  very  valuable  timber,  and  we  were  "" 
able  with  the  funds  available  for  tnat  forest  to  clean  up  two  town- 
ships, where  a  small' infestaiion  had  gotten  started,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. .  *  Hiat 
country  has  now  been  miade  practically  100  per  cent  free. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  was  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  was  finished  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  that  infes- 
I         tation  ?  '  '  • '    . 

!i  Col.  Greeley.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  no  serious  pofesi- 

bility.  There  may  be  a  few  swarms  of  beetles  that  were  not  reached. 
Normally,  of  course,  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  the  woodpecker 
and  other  birds,  take  care  of  those  insects,  but  we  hayq  gotten  it  now 
to  the  point  where  if  any  reinfestation  does  appear  it  will  be  a  very 
small  affair  and  can  be'  very  qnickly  wiped  aut^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  only  certain  isolated  trees  attacked,  or  are  the 
trees  generally. infested  in  an  area? 

Col.  Greeley,  It  varies.  The  beetles  upon  reaching  the.  adult 
stage  will  swatm  and  perhaps  move  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  but  just 
what  directs  their  location  upon  a  particular  tree  or  group  of  trees 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  area  there  are  just 
a  few  trees  here  and  there  infested.  '     .» 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  do  not' have  to. wipe  out  any  extended 
areas  ? 


Col.  Gbselet.  Na,  sir;  there  will  be  no  extensive  destruotion  af 
timber  in  the  prooess  of  destroying  these  pests.  It  infill  be  a  trase  ef 
locating  the  trees  that  are  infested,  enttin^  thesidowin  on  the  ground 
before  the  beetles  swarm,  and  then  rippmg  the  bark  awEv  and  ex- 
posing the  larv^  to  the  sunlight  so  that  they  ma}r  be  kiUed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  use  the  ti«ee  etf ter  cutting  it  down  ? 
Col.  Gbs£LEy.  In  solAe  cases,  if  there  is  any  market  for  it,  we  can 
sell  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  any  great  damage  beii^  done  now,  or  is  it  rabidly 
increasmg  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Damage  is  being  done  to-day  on  this  whole  area  of 
public  and  private  lands,  con  taming  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  the  beetle  have  on  the  tree,  and 
how  rapidly  does  the  beetle  itself  propagate  ? 

Col.  GM:tyL£Y.  The  adult  beetles  bore  through  the  bark,  and  start 
cutting  cells  and  passageways  in  the  inner  bark,  next  to  the  sap 
wood,  and,  in  fact  partly  in  the  sap  wood.  When  the  swarm  is  of 
sufficient  size  or  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  swarms  lighting 
on  the  same  tree,  that  process  results  in  the  girdling  of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Greelsy.  In  a  serious  infestation,  trees  will  often  be  killed  in 
a  single  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
a  smml  swarm  will  light'on  a  tree  and  will  not  be  sufficient  to  girdle  it, 
and  the  tree  suffers  no  serious  injury.  These  bugs  move  apparently 
in  cycles  and  when  an  infestation  is  once  started  our  experience 
shows  it  is  very  «pt  to  reach  very  large  proportions  and  wipe  out  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  before  it  siibsides  from  natural  causes. 
The  sdenoe  of  the  thing  has  not  been  ccHnpletely  worked  out,  but 
all  of  the  scientific  data  to  date  indicates  that  we  are  just  «.t  tike 
beginning  of  an  infestation  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
in  oth^rportions  of  the  counti^  whi(^h  wrought  tremendous  damage. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ho^  k>i^  has  tms  beetle  been  known  in  this  country^  ? 

Ool.  GRBEiiEY.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  been  studying  this 
beetle  for  certainly  some  26  yeats  and  that  Sureau  has  been  griMUially 
establishing  its  habits  and  hfe  history. 

Mr.  Wood.  Then  this  beetle  is  not  a  l^c^it  di$eovery  t 

Ool.  Gteiii^i^T.  No. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  kind  of  a  looking  animal  is  he  ? 

Col.  GiBiBBLSY.  He  is  a  little  brown  oeetle  not  over  three-sixteen^ths 
of  an  inch  long  in  the  adult  stage.  He  swarms  by  the  anillions  and 
his  habit  of  seeking  the  inner  bark  of  trees  as  a  place  to  lay  his  eggs 
makes  him  a  pest. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  he  confine  his  operations  to  one  class  of  timber  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  One  species  of  timber  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Byrks.  Are  they  having  some  sort  of  an  infestation  in  other 
States  than  the  two  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Col.  G&EBI.EY.  Yes;  there  are  similar  infestations  of  these  beetles, 
or  beetles  very  much  like  them,  in  a  number  of  the  western  States. 
In  the  national  forests,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  watching,  and  one  of  the  requirements  of  our  field  organization 
is  to  jump  upon  these  infestations  and  extinguish  them  at  the  very 
incipiency  before  they  reach  any  such  proportions  as  here.     For 
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example,  we  have  a  small  infestation  on  our  hands  now  in  northern 
Arizona,  partly  within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  partly 
within  the  national  forest.  We  expect  to  wipe  that  out,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Park  Service,  with  our  regular  oi^anization; 
it  will  not  require  any  special  appropriation.  But  this  proposition 
here  has  reached  such  an  extended  scale — and  it  involves  the  elem^it 
of  cooperation  with  private  owners — that  we  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Government  do  its  part  in  getting  rid  of  a  cotomon  menace. 
Mr.  Anderson.  At  what  tmie  of  the  year  is  this  work  of  eradication 
done? 

APPROPRIATION  TO  BE  HADE  AVAILABLE  DURING  1923. 

Col.  Gkeeley.  It  must  be  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  dxuinr 
the  summer  when  the-  beetles  swarm.  There  is  one  suggestion  I 
wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  language  of  the  item,  which  would 
make  this  fund  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  as  well  as  diuing 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  expec.t,  then,  to  clean  up  the  infestation  with 
this  appropriation?  You  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  an  additional 
sum  for  1923  ? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  We  expect  to  clean  up  the  infestation  with  this 
appropriation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  commencing 
the  work  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  In  order  to  clean  up  the  bugs  in  the  whole  area 
before  they  swarm,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  August,  we 
must  establish  camps  and  begin  work  Just  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible:  that  means  that  the  actual  job  of  cuttmg  the  trees  and 
killing  tne  insects  must  begin  by  the  1st  of  April,  and  be  continued 
until  the  whole  area  is  cleaned,  out.  We  hope  to  get  it  all  done 
before  the  insects  swarm,  which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
or  earlyfall. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  you  expect  to  get  the  work  done.  Do  you 
mean  you  are  going  to  exterminate  all  of  those  bugs  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  can  with  a  good  organization  and  with  the 
private  owners  doing  their  part.  You  see,  half  of  this  job  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  private  owners. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  you  were  cleaning  that  business  up  and  you 
find  a  tree  that  is  badly  infested;  I  do  not  suppose  all  of  those  bugs 
are  on  one  tree,  and  that  being  so,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
bugs  would  be  so  scattered  that  a  few  woiild  be  left  over  for  seed; 
that  is,  if  you  do  not  cut  down  the  particular  tree  on  which  they 
have  located  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Under  the  habits  of  this  beetle,  the  swarms  are 
usually  concentrated  in  large  masses ;  that  is  his  way  of  doing  business ; 
they  ao  not  spread  out  as  some  other  insects  do,  but  they  concen- 
trate in  large  masses.  By  going  in  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
next  spring,  we  can  detect  from  the  foliage  the  trees  that  are  infested. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  they  are  infested  to  the  extent  of  affecting  them, 
but  you  are  talking  about  extermination,  and  it  is  a  pretty  oig  lob 
to  exterminate  any  kind  of  a  bug,  because  you  are  never  sure  tnat 
you  have  gotten  rid  of  all  of  them.  It  is  the  same  as  with  potato 
bugs  and  bugs  of  that  kind;  there  are  always  one  or  two  left  over 
for  seed. 
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CoL  Grbeley.  Well,  undoubtedly  there  will  have  to  be  a  certain 
aknount.of  oleiin-up<  work  in  this  area  after  the  first  job  is  handled. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  $150,000 
was  the  amount  necessary  for  this  work? 

Col.  Gkeelby.  An  expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  went  over 
the  whole  thing  with  two  or  three  Forest  Service  men;  they  maxle  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  infested  timber  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  felling  it  and  stripping  off  the  bark,  and  on  their  field  work  this 
estimate  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  an  estimate  has  been  made  for 
this  activity  i 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir;  we  have  at  several  different  times  requested 
the  inclusion  of  an  item  in  our  regular  budget  for  the  combating  of 
various  insects,  but  it  has  not  been  granted.  We  have,  however, 
done  similar  work  with  our  regular  appropriations  at  several  difiFerent 
points,  and  have  wiped  out  a  number  of  incipient  infestations  in  that 
way.     But  this  proposition  is  too  big  to  handle  without  help. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  us  follow  Mr.  Wood  s  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  his  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  notice  that  the  current  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
provides  as  follows: 

For  investigations  of  insects  affecting  forests,  $55,000 :.ProvuM,/niat$15«0006haU 
be  \ised  for  prev»)ting  and  combattinis;  infestations  of  in«oote  injurious  to  forest  trees 
on  and  ne3ir  the  national  forests,  independently  or  in  cooperation  \v'ith  otlier  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  ^ith  States,  counties,  municipalities,  or  with  private 
owners. 

That  is  the  first  appropriation  that  has  been  made,  and  I  suppose 
that  covers  this  activity,  does  it  not  ? 

CoL  Greeley.  That  was  an  appropriation  made  for  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  earlier  appropriation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  using  that  language,  but  our  solicitor  told  us  years  ago 
that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  the 
national  forests  under  the  general  language  contained  in  the  Forest 
Service  appropriation  was  ample  to  justify  the  eradication  of  timber- 
destroying  insects,  just  as  it  was  to  put  out  forest  fires. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  tnere  is  any  question  abbot  the 
fundamental  law  giving  that  authority^  but  the  point  which  arises 
is  that  you  made  an  estimate  for  $150,000,  which  was  considered 
during  the  consideration  of  the  last  regular  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  was  intended  to  cover  >an  entire  year,  while  this  contemplates 
the  use  of  $150,000  in  five  or  six  months. 

CoL  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  would  seem  to  double  the  amount  bv  cuttingr 
the  time  in  two- 
Col.  Greeley.  It  is  just  such  a  case  as  might  happen  if  you  had 
An  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in  New  Orleans  or  at  some  other 
point;  it  is  a  local  situation  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  authority  is  granted  do  you  think  this  will 
be  a  continuing  activity  on  the  part  oi  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  lact  that  this  is  for  two 
States  only;  the  money  is  to  be  spent  i^  Oregon  and  California. 

The  Chair>ian.  Yes.  ;  .     .        . 

CoL  Greeley.  We  are  putting"  this  situation  up  to  you  as  a  specific 
situation  without  reference  to  the  general  activity  of  the  Forest 
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Service  in  protecting  the  national  timber  lands  from  insects.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  continuing  activity  and  we  have  been  doing 
it  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  so ;  but  this  is  special. 
Col.  Greeley.  This  is  a  special  cleaiX-up  job  which  we  hope  can 
be  disposed  of  under  this  single  item. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  had  obtained  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
in  the  regular  bill,  I  judge  from  what  you  said  a  moment  ago  that 
you  probably  would  not  have  started  to  spend  it  until  the  spring- 
that  is,  until  next  April. 

Col.  Greeley.  Normally  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  season  when 
elfective  work  can  be  done  in  combating  insects  of  this  character. 
There  is  one  point  there  that  you  will  appreciate,  that  this  sum  of 
$150,000  is  designed  to  protect  all  of  the  public  lands  involved. 
The  Chairman.  In  that  locality  i 

Col.  Greeley.  It  includes  the  Indian  reservatioofi  and  includes  the 
unreserved  |>ublic  lands  as  well  as  the  national  forests.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  concurred  in  having  the  matter  handled  in  this 
way,  although  a  part  of  the  land  is  under  his  jurisdiction  ^nd  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  whole 
point  is  this:  Here  is  an  area  which  contains  10,000,000,000  leet  of 
virgin  pine  timber;  it  is  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  pine  timber  left 
anywhere  in  the  United  States;  half  of  it  is  in  private  ownership, 
roughly,  and  the  other  half  is  in  public  ownership.  The  value  of  the 
whole  thing  is  probably  $30,000,000,  and  this  infestation  threatens  to 
wipe  out  a  large  portion  of  that  value.  The  private  owners  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  situation,  but  they  can  not  act  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  unless  the  Government  cooperates  with  them  and  does^its  share 
in  cleaning  up  its  land.  > 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  timber  would  have  to  be 
cut  to  eliminate  this  infestation  and  what  w>uld  be  its  salable  value  ? 
Has  anybody  made  an  investigation  of  that } 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  say  offluknd  what  proportion  of  the  timber 
would  have  to  be  cut,  but  probably  not  oyer  4  or  5  per  cent,  widely 
scattered. 
The  Chairman.  Four  or  5  per  cent  of  10,000,000,000  feet  ? 
Col.  Greeley.  Yes.     Some  of  it  would  have  a  salable  value  and 
some  would  not. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  in  order  to  have  this  kind  of  work 
eflFective  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  o^  research  work. 
Col.  Grbbley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Of  course,  that  would  be  prelin^inary  to  the  actual 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  eradication  of  this  pest,  and  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  such  researches  had  been  made  as  to  convince  you 
and  others  wlio  woiild  have  oharge  of  this  work  thitt  the  expenditure 
of  this  amount  of  money  would, really  be  effective,  or  whether  oi;  not 
it  would  be  necessaiy.  to  make.aither  research,e^  Jo.,. order  to  know 
that  the  .money  spent  was  going  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  had  some  special 
experts  in  California  and  Oregon  for  tlic  past  10  years  studying 
various  insects  and  they  have  done  a  lot  of  practical  work;  they 
have  helped  us  clean  up  several  areas  in  the  national  forests  and 
that  has  been  very  eflFectively  done;  they  have  helped  a  number  of 
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private  timberland  owners  to  clean  up  infestations  on  their  lands; 
they  maintain  a  field  station  at  Ashland,  Oreg. — ^which  is  not  very 
far  from  this  region — where  those  studies  have  been  concentrated^ 
and  they  have  worked  at  the  research  end  of  this  problem  pretty 
effectively;  at  least  I  am  satisfied  from  the  demonstrations  they  gave 
us  on  one  of  our  national  forests  in  the  State  of  California  that  money 
expended  for  this  purpose  is  well  spent.  We  had  a  situation  there 
corresponding  to  tnis  situation  andTit  has  been  effectivdiy  and  suo- 
cessfully  handled  under  their  methods.  That  is  as  much  of  a  demon* 
stration  as  I  would  need.  The  private  owners  who  are  involved  are 
also  satisfied  that  the  control  oi  this  danger  is  feasible,  that  it  is  a 
wise  expenditure  from  their  standpoint  and  they  are  ready  to  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  that  you  have 
fixed  your  salaries  and  everything  upon  the  basis  of  a  lull  year. 
Now,  I  judged  from  your  discussion  that  you  would  begin  the  work, 
the  preluninary  steps  having  already  been  taken  by  another  bureau, 
about  the  1st  of  April  and  that  it  would  run  through  April,  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  and  then  the  work  would  be  cleaned  up,  so  that  I 
should  think  a  six  months'  appropriation,  based  on  the  figures  you 
have  submitted,  would  cover  tne  time  when  you  could  handle  these 
insects. 

Col.  Oreelkt.  The  rates  of  pay  are  figured  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  temporary  laborers,  of  course,  would  be  employed  during  a  com- 
parativeij  short  portion  of  the  year.    Just  as  soon  as  this  appro- 

f>riation  is  made,  if  it  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  t4y  be^in  the  pre- 
iminary  work,  because  this  whole  proposition  has  got  to  oe  carefully 
organized  in  cooperation  with  the  private  owners  whose  lands  are 
involved.  Men  have  got  to  be  immediately  assembled  and  instructed 
in  the  work  of  selecting  the  infested  trees;  places  for  the  location  of 
camps  have  got  to  be  seiicted,  and  we  really  ought  to  be  at  work  on 
it  now,  and  lust  as  soon  as  the  money  becomes  available  the  work 
will  begin.  It  is  true  that  the  heavy  expenditure  will  cease  with  the 
latter  part  of  next  summer. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  judged  from  what  you  said  that  you  could  not 
tell  so  very  well  what  trees  were  infested  until  the  leaves  come  out. 

Col.  Gkeeley.  These  are  all  evet^greens. 

Mr.  Keljley.  These  are  pines  ? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that  you  could  even  start  now  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  could  start  that  work  just  as  soon  as  the 
money  becomes  available. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  reach  the  rates  of  compensation 
that  are  set  out  here  ?    * 

Col.  Greeley.  They  are  based  upon  the  prevaiiling  rates  paid  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  by  the  Forest  Service  for  work  of 
comparable  responsibility  and  comparable  technical  requirements* 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  limitation: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation,  except  necessary  expenditures  for  preliminary 
investigations,  shall  be  expended  unless  tne  States  or  Oregon  and  Oalifomia,  or  the 
owners  of  pine  timber  land  adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  lands  owned  or  admiois- 
tered  by  tne  United  States  shall  have  satisfied  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
insect  infestations  on  said  adjacent  and  intermingled  lands  will  be  abated,  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law  or  voluntarily  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  the  jud^ent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  the  timber  on  lands 
owned  or  administere<l  by  the  United  States  from  reinfestation. 
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CoL  OsEBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  simply  a  UmitatiooL  to  orotect  ihe 
expenditure  of  the  Qovenunent  funds  from  the  same  standpoint  that 
the  private  owneors  demand  protection  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
funds,  that  is,  to  do  this  work  successfully  the  wnole  area  must  be 
cleaned  up  at  once,  and  if  the  private  owners  should  for  any  reason 
fail  at  the  last  minute  to  clean  up  their  lands  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  Government  to  go  ahead  and  spend  money  on  its  holdings. 
That  is  the  reason  for  that  limitation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  I  may  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question :  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  anyoody,  but  following  Mr.  Wood's  inquiry — 
and  I  really  woiud  have  liked  to  have  this  go  in  the  record  at  tnat 
point — ^you  have  told  us  that  you  get  rid  of  tne  larvae  that  produces 
the  bug,  but  what  do  you  do  with  these  bugs  that  are  left  ?  How 
do  you  destroy  them,  the  bugs  that  lay  the  eggs  i 

Ool.  Greeley.  Well,  you  see,  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  whole 
tribe  is  in  the  larvae  stage. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  not  any  of  them  live  over  ? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  After  the  adults  lay  the  eggs  they  die. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  not  apparent  from  your  earlier  answers. 

CoL  Gr£Bley«  I  am  no€  a  scientific  entomologist  or  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  life  of  one  of  these  bu^-^just  one  season  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  think  it  is  just  one  season.  May  I  ask  that  the 
language  of  that  item  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  amount  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1923  as  weu  as  to  be  immediately  available  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  legislation.  If  we  limited  it  to  December 
31,  1922,  would  that  answer? 

Col.  Gbeeley.  I  think  that  would  meet  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  an  entire  year  to  do  your 
work.  I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  will  finally  do  about  it; 
but  if  December  31  suits  you  we  will  consider  that. 

Col.  Gbheley.  I  think  if  it  can,  be  made  available  until  December 
31,  1922,  it  it  would  meet  the  situation. 

The  Chairman  i  We  will  consider  that. 

CLAIM  OF  QUINCY  R.  CRAFT. 

Col.  Greeley.  You  have  an  item  in  reference  to  the  accounts  of 
Quincy  R.  Craft. 

The  Chairman.  Those  items  are  not  properly  before  us;  they  are 
claims  and  have  no  business  here..  The  only  way  you  can  i*each  that 
question  is  to  go  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Claims,  because  we  have 
nojurisdiotion. 

Uol.  Gbeeley.  Will  this  item  be  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Claims? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  will  have  to  take  it  there.  It  will  have 
to  go  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 

Col.  Greeley.  A  special  bill  ?  . 

The  ChaikmaNi  Yes.  This  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  House.  ^ 

CoL  Greeley.  Have  there  not  been  a  good  many  of  these  items 
carried  in  deficiency  bills  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  have  but  under  the  new  rules  of  the 
House  or  under  the  budget  system  the  House  is  inexorable  in  its 
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detei^mination  not  to  permit  this' sort' of  practusednd  the  committee 
is  trying  to  conform  to  the  attitude  of  the  House. 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  just  k  case  of  two  different  interpretatioDs  of 
the  same  law  by  two  different  lawyers. 

The  Chairma'n.  That  very  often  happens. 

Col.  GBEEtEY.  The  solicitor  of  our  department  ordered  this  bill 
paid  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  disallowed  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  really  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  it  up. 

PROTECTION  OF  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  LANDS  AND  COOS 
^  BAT   WAGON   ROAD   LANDS. 

Col.  Greeley.  All  right,  sir.  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything  mth 
regard  to  the  deficiency  for  the  protection  of  the  Oregon  and  Califor-i 
nia  grant  lands  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  anything  about  it. 

Col.  Greeley.  The  original  appropriation  of  $25,000,  subseouently 
increased  to  $30,000  by. a  deficiency  item,  Was  made  to  the  (jeneral 
Land  Office  in  the  Interior  Department  for  the  protection  of  approxi- 
matelr  two  and  one-third  million  acres  of  land  in  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  grant.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  for  a  number 
of  years  has  requested  the  Forest  Service  to  disburse  this  fund  and 
they  have  requested  jne  to  speak  of  it  to  the  committee,  since  the 
Forest  Service  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
money. 

The  original  Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant  embraced  the 
odd  sections  within  the  strip  of  country  defined  by  that  purple  line 
[indicating  on  map].  Upon  the  revesting  of  that  grant  in  the  United 
States,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  timber  became  an  important 
one  pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  land.  As  you  will  note  from 
the  fines  indicated  on  this  map,  a  portion  of  the  granted  lands  were 
within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests,  but  a  much  larger  portion 
is  outside  of  those  boundaries,  although  most  of  it  is  withm  a  belt  of 
country  that  is  largely  forest  in  character  and  intermingled  with 
private  timber  holdings.  At  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department 
the  Forest  Service  undertook  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  for  the 
pi^otection  of  the  grtoted  lands,  the  revested  lands,  since  we.  were 
maintaining  a  field  protective  organization  in  a  portion  of  this  region. 
In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  the  work 
has  been  handled  in  this  fashion :  On  all  of  the  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
national  forests  the  lands  have  been  protected  by  additional  guards 
employed  under  the  direction  of  our  own  local  forest  supervisors; 
away  from  the  national  forests,  where  that  method  was  not  practi- 
cable, the  protection  of  these  lands  has  been  put  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  protective  associations  created  in  tne  State  of  Ore^n  and 
recognized  by  its  laws,  and  they  have  protected  these  lands  m  com- 
mon with  their  own.  The  origmal  amount  of  $25,000  proved' inade- 
quate on  account  of  the  number  of  forest  fires'  and  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  lands  involved,  and  they  are  of  a- spread  out  character. 

Note. — In  1918  it  was  nece-sary  for  Congress  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  of  $10,000 
over  and  above  the  $25,000  item,  and  in  1920  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  of  $14,110  in 
addltioji  to  the  regular  $25,000  item.  The  $25,000  was  insufficient  for  1921,  and  earl^- 
in  the  spring  a*  deficiency  wa^  re<|ueRted  of  $10,150.  Thia  was  ba^^d  upou  expendi- 
tures already  incurred,  past  experience  and  approved  plane  for  fire  protection  to  and 
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in'»lnding  June  30,  1921.  For  florae  unknown  reason  this  item  wai  cut  in  ccJmmittee  to 
$5,000  and  paseed  in  that  amount.  The  expenditures  ne^er^eary  to  protect  the  public 
property,  however,  exceeded  our  e'jtimate^  by  ?356J7.  The.  total  amount  expended 
for  the  prtjtection  oC  the^e  lands  during^  the  fiscal  year  1921  amounted  to  $36,512.17,  of 
whi'.h  amount  $6,512.75  i-?  an  actual  deficiency  which  has  been  incurred  to  date.  This 
money  has  been  paid  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  occurred  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

C6l.  Greeley.  Yes,  su*.  That  money  was  paid  out  hy  the  private 
protective  associations  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  who  assumed,  under 
an  arrangement  with  us,  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  these  lands. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  a  contract  oblijgation? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  was  a  contract  obligation  and  the  Government 
stands  debtor  to  these  associations  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  named 
in  the  items.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  request  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  render  bills  to  the  Government  for  this 
work  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  bills  have  been  audited  1 

Col.  Greeley.  The  bills  have  been  audited  and  approved  for  pay- 
ment subject  tothe  procurement  of  funds.  The  expenditure,  includ- 
ing this  aeficiency  item  of  $6,512.17,  represents  an  actual  outlay  of  a 
little  less  than  16  mills  per  acre  for  the  area  protected,  which  is  not  an 
exorbitant  amount  in  comparison  with  the  legal  requirement  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  of  5  cents  per  acre  as  a  maximum  expenditure,  and 
in  comparison  with  an  average  expenditure  in  the  private  lands  ad- 
joining these  O.  and  C.  holdmgs  of  about  3  cents  per  acre.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  work  was  effectively  done  by 
these  private  associations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  in  advance  a  contract  with  them  for 
a  stipulated  amount  ? 

Col.  Greeley,  It  is  an  agreement  reached  with  them  under  which 
the  amount  can  not  be  stipulated  exactly,  but  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment assumes  a  oroper  pro  rata  share. 

The  Chairman.  Uan  you  contract  with  a  citizen  or  with  a  corpora- 
tion in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  come  within  that  prohibition  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Not  the  form  of  agreement  which  we  make  which 
has  been  approved  by  our  sohcitor  as  le^al,  since  its  wording  makes 
payment  by  the  Government  subiect  to  the  appropriation  of  mnds  by 
Congress.  If  a  legal  obligation  does  not  exist,  I  would  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  moral  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course,  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
moral  obligations.  From  my  standpoint,  judging  oy  the  law,  this 
would  have  to  go  to  a  committee  that  woula  have  jurisdiction  to 
report  a  biU  where  a  legal  obligation  did  not  exist.  I  doubt  if  we 
would  have  that  authority. 

Col.  Greeley.  Well,  is  it  necessary  for  this  committee  to  view  it 
from  that  standpoint?  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  appro- 
priation is  authorized.  Two  deficiency  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  this  item  in  previous  years  under  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances and  one  has  already  been  made  by  this  very  committee. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  say  thi^  appropriation  is  authorized  ? 
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Col.  Greeley.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  an  appropriation  that  has  been  made 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is,  the  general  appropriation,  but  there  has  been 
no  appropriation  authorized  for  carrymg  out  specifically  this  contract 
arrangement  you  have  made  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No;  no  contract  mentioning  a  contractual  relation 
of  this  character. 

.  The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  not  contracted  with  these  people, 
would  you  feel  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  furnish  this  service? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  what  the  law  conteinplated. 
The  law  contemplated  that  these  lands  should  be  protected,  we  had 
the  option  of  putting  in  a  special  service  of  our  own,  apart  from  the 
national  forests,  or  oi  making  this  arrangement  with  a  local  protective 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  cost  more  or  less  to  have  done  this 
work  with  a  separate  organization  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  would  have  cost  materially  more  to  have  main- 
tained a  separate  service  of  our  own. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  not  the  people  with  whom  you  made  the  contract 
understand  the  amount  of  money  you  had  on  hand  or  the  amount 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  They  undoubtedly  knew  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  they  are  particeps  criminis  in  making  a  contract 
in  open  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  another  statute  which  pro- 
vides specifically  vou  can  not  do  that.  One  statute  authorizes  this 
committee  to  maKe  the  appropriation.  After  that  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  fiscal  year,  that  statute  is  satisfied.  Now,  there  is 
another  statute  that  specifically  prohibits  the  making  of  a  contract  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  agencies  oi  the  Government  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation.  If  that  statute  was  not  in  existence,  the  mere 
authorization  for  making  the  contract  would  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  through  its  Congress,  control  the  appropriation,  and 
the  appropriation  would  be  controlled  by  the  men  who  want  to  spend 
the  money. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  this  case  on  all  fours  with  other  deficiencies  ? 
Here  is  a  proposition  that  is  authorized  by  law.  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  only  $25,000  which  was  insufiicient  to  afford  the 
protection.  Now,  they  have  expended  more  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  just  as  in  the  case  presented  a  while  ago  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  national  forests  where  he  spent  over 
$191,000  more,  I  think,  than  Congress  authorized  by  its  appropria- 
tion.    It  seems  to  me  this  is  on  au  fours  with  any  other  denciency. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  make  some  difference  according  to  what 
their  understanding  was. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  if  that  were  the  law,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  this  committee  to  act  or  for  any  committee  of  Congress 
to  act,  and  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  simply  to  turn  tnem 
loose  and  let  them  spend  what  they  please  and  draw  whatever  they 
want  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that,  but  I  was  simply  calling  your 
attention  to  the  similarity  between  this  proposition  and  the  other 
proposition  where  $191,000  was  actuafly  expended  which  Congress 
never  authorized  to  be  expended. 
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Mr.  SisfiON,  Except  in  the  case  of  the  other  funcf  for  the  Forest 
Service,  he  might  lop  off  the  balance  of  the  year's  business.  You 
see  he  actually  pays  this  out  of  any  fund  he  has  and  this  appropria- 
tion reimbuxses  tfaiat  one. 

CoL  Gbbixet.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  It  might  make  some  difference  whether  you  made 
an  agreem^it  with  these  people  to  ^et  the  protection  for  the  $25,000 
that  was  available  or  simply  for  the  protection  without  any  stipu* 
lated  cost. 

Col.  Greeley.  We  made  no  contract,  Mr.  Chairman,  stipulating 
the  pavment  of  a  specific  sum  of  money.  An  agreement  was  made 
with  tnem  to  protect  these  lands  and  to  extinguish  fires  which  oc- 
curred upon  them,  and  under  that  a0*eement  we  imdertook  to  pay 
our  pro  rata  share,  acre  per  acre,  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  work, 
subject  to  the  appropriation  of  fundb  by  Congress.  To  us  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  nave  the  work  done  more  economically  than  if  we 

Sut  a  separate  organization  of  our  own  in  the  field  which  would 
uplicate  the  organization  on  the  surrounding  lands  maintained  by 
this  private  association. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  your 
authority  to  do  that.^ 

Mr.  Wood.  How  did  they  measure  this  cost,  by  the  work  actually 
done! 

Col.  Greeley.  In  a  pro  rata  basis  of  the  cost  of  protecting  the  unit 
in  whidb  these  lands  formed  the  alternate  sections.  You  see,  these 
lands  are  checkerboard  lands,  every  other  section.  A  fire  mieht 
threaten  all  the  land  in  one  section,  and  therefore  it  must  be  hancQed 
as  a  imit. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fire  might  or  might  not  occur  on  our  land  and 
might  be  on  their  land,  but  if  let  alone  it  would  run  onto  our  land,  is 
that  the  theory  ? 

CoL  Greelet.  Tliat  is  exactly  it« 
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prevention  of  loss  of  timber  from  insbctt  infestation  on  public 

lands  in  oregon  and  california. 

8TATEKERT  OF  EOF.  NICHOLAS  T.  SIKiron,  A  KEKBEE  OF 
>  CONGRESS  FSOU  THE  STATE  OF  OREOON. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Sinnott. 

Mr.  Sinnott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
can  add  but  little  to  Mr.  Greeley's  statement;  but  the  people  in 
southern  and  central  Oregon  and  in  California  are  very  much 
alarmed  over  the  depredations  of  the  beetle  in  the  Grovernment 
timber,  and  also  in  private  timber.  The  various  commercial  bodies 
in  that  section  have  passed  resolutions  regarding  the  same.  The 
matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Oregon  S:ate  Board  of  Forestry. 
I  mj%Ai  have  been  in  some  of  the  timber.  I  took  up  a  timber  claii^ 
a  number  of  years  ago  in  what  looked  to  be  very  fine  timber.    I  sol 
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that  claim  several  years  ago.  I  had  not  been  in  that  same  section  of 
the  country  for  several  years  until  last  year,  and  I  could  not  recog- 
nize the  country  from  the  timber.  Every  third  or  fourth  tree  seemed 
to  be  dead.    I  was  told  that  that  was  caused  bj  the  insect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area  over  whrch  this  trouble  exists? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  It  exists  over  a  great  many  square  miles  of  area. 

I  have  a  statement  from  the  State  forester  of  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  Salem,  Oreg.    May  I  read  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Very  well.    I  feel  the  committee  will  read  it. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sinnott  follows:) 

Oregon  State  Boabd  of  Fobestbt, 

Salem,  Kovcftihcr  ^,  1921. 

Hon.   N.   J.   SiNNOTT, 

House  of  RepresentaUves,  Washington,  /).  C*. 

Deak  Mr.  Sinnott:  A  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  October  29» 
1021  at  which  were  representatives  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  various  private  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  the  main  purpose  of  which  conference  was  to  discuss  machinery  for 
cooperation  among  the  different  agencies  Involved  in  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  your  House  resolution  7194  and  that  of  Senator  aicXury,  Senate  bill  2084. 

The  area  of  both  Government-owned  and  privately  owned  lands  affected  by 
the  pine  beetle  is  so  large  and  the  project  is  of  such  magnitude  and  prompt 
action  is  so  essential  that  all  agreed  there  was  need  of  perfecting,  so  far  as 
possible  in  advance,  exact  plams  for  control  work.  Active  work  will  probably 
not  start  before  the  beginning  of  next  March,  and  as  the  number  of  trained 
men  available  for  carrying  on  the  w^ork  is  limited,  it  is  feared  that  as  your 
bills  now  read  it  may  not  be  i)08sible  to  organize  the  work  to  advantage. 

I  have  been  requested  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  with  the  idea,  if  pos- 
sible, of  having  your  measure  amended,  making  the  appropriation  available- 
until  June  30,  1923,  or  better  still,  until  expended.  A  great  deal  could  be  ac- 
complished before  June  30,  1922,  If  the  funds  were  made  available  within  a 
short  time,  but  it  is  thought  better  results  could  be  secured  if  plans  could  be 
perfected  with  a  view  of  considering  the  treatment  of  the  areas  as  continuous, 
project  and  without  the  necessity  of  figuring  on  a  lapsing  appropriation. 

We  are  all  very  grateful  to  you  and  Senator  McNaryfor  the  manner  In 
which  you  have  taken  up  this  matter,  and  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  ask  for 
f urtlier  changes ;  however,  we  think  'you-will  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
extending  the  time  during  which  funds  will  be  available. 

I  am  not  writing  to  Senator  McNary,  as  I  think  Mr.  C.  S.  Chapman,  forester. 
Western  Forestry  and  (Conservation  Association,  is  writing  him,  and  as  we* 
know  that  you  are  working  jointly  in  the  matter.  I  shall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  regarding  these  bills  as  to  the  probability  of  their  passage  and  as  to 
whether  you  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  change  requested  herein. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of  State 
Foresters  at  Chestertown,  N.  Y.,   September  20-22,  1921;   also  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Twelfth  Pacific  Logging  Congress  in   regular  session  at  San 
Francisco..  Calif.,  the  latter  part  of  October,  1921. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

F.  A.  Elliott,  State  Forester. 

RKSOH'TIOX    ON    INSKCT   CONTROL. 

Whereas  insect  infestations  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California  have 
already  resulted  in  loss  of  over  2,000,000,000  board  feet  of  merchantable 
yellow-pine  tumber  and  are  causing  an  additional  annual  loss  on  Government 
and  privately  owned  lands  in  excess  of  $500,000 ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Forest  Service,  and  private  owners  that  successful  control  work  may 
be  conducted  at  reasonable  cost;  and 
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of  <«oveniiiiMif  an*!  r^iv^Ctf^  s>v.  ij«4^  &>  «e«;s<«(&ci:ftv;  tkUhl 

same  time  tnstitmiBS  proper  coBCrol  In  tili^  botttlllt:  Wd 

Whereas  the  inereaiaiiz  jvartr  k«is««^  <nMi${iiut^  a  ^MrUm*  uw^i^kvv  U^  Usx\v^\k 
nient  anil  priTate  ctwDeis  alike,  and  i(  s^houM  tv  lh«^  |^UU*>  ^^(  iW  ^\hWvi^^ 
Government  not  only  to  pn>terf  its  own  iutei^'^^ts  bui  UkvwiM^  U^  k^\l  U\^  «t^U^- 
t))in0>locki3  in  tlie  waj  of  proper  procei*tioD  of  |4rlvaM>  o\\  iuh)  (mihI'^  ^  Ns^W  x 
therefore,  be  it 

ResoJrefl  by  the  Tireitfh  Pacific  Lo^pimfi  VoH^ir^;it  m  ir^mf^t'  i<r«<«»MH  ♦♦«vX*>»h 
bleff.  That  we  urse  the  passajee  of  1e;;ish(tUm  iu»w  lH^fiM>^  t\miiS<\v>i^i  lo  tUo  iv4ul 
that  innectK-outrol  work  may  be  tmdertaken  on  pubUoly  owutHt  Iiu\Oh  \\\  m^\\{\\^\'\\ 
Oregon  and  northern  California,  thereby  penutttiuft  stiuUiu'  tiviUluout  «M'  \\\{- 
vately  owned  areas;  and  he  it 

Resolred,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  w»nt  to  NbMUhi'rii  oC  n»Utf\v*wluuwl 
delegations  of  every  Pacific  coast  State,  to  the  Secretartt'H  of  \\ivW\\\t\\\v  \\\\\\ 
Interior,  and  to  liejids  of  the  Forest  Ser\'jce  and  Huron «  of  Kntt»ii\olntf> . 

Mr.  SixxoTT.  I  also  hare  a  resolution  fr«Hi  tho  Liiko  Wvw  (On^^,) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  I  shoijhl  like  to  httvr  iiiHiM'tod  in  Hih 
record. 

The  Chair3IAx.  Very  well. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  by  M*.  Sinnott  folIowH :) 

LakEVIEW  (1h AMMK.lt  rii.'  Vn%lMi>mK, 

Lakcview,  Orcf/.,  HtpUmUvv  ,W,  fUMh 

Hon.  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  Lakevl<»w  Chamber  of  Oiiimjm'It*',  J  tiM'low**  ytm 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  recently  adr^iU^l  by  our  ovmiUV/MiUm  \h  Mttf 
ence  to  the  pine-beetle  menace  that  has  takim  MUch  u  t^*rUnm  utiim't  ^m'i*, 

Our  resolution  urges  tiiat  you  heartily  Indorw*  tin*  M'A'mo  Hit  tut  fU  UlU  $t^fW 
pending  before  Congress. 

H<»ping  that  our  resolution  will  ]m;  duly  rt;<Uf(ihlz^'6,  w«  tin% 
Yours,  ver>-  truly. 


At  a  s»i>ecial  iiK^tjj;:  </f  ii>*'  f^.  l>**  ■♦'Xi  ^'}  39»t.'M^r  of  '  v."  v*« ->'«•  '.t  ••;  i«  i^i-^- 
view,  Oreg.,  on  the  ITUi  <iiiy  *.'i  ?^^-r •'>■;;. '^-r.  r^^^'^.  ti'/^-   S'^  H    >••   ••   j/•♦^/    '/   »•*»- 
following  resolutioii  ^m*^  ui-ijl  "ivu*'- •^  iv'»v:r<»^'r 

Whereas  LakeO^ULity  i^  i'j*:i  •.♦-','  v  "♦.  ♦,  *m*^  ,  v.-  **■  v^  a  y^i '  vr  .^  v^  jt  *^  ^nu^t^r 
comprising  iu<0re  ti-:K'j  «  :•      s'*\  **♦•♦**    i-  ♦-r'i'"i    ^^^*.   ""'^   /,>  .•    <o'    'y  Ok-t/»n«  ir 
very  gready  for  jt»"  '•uvu?*-  ).»•  w»ij<»^r'  ,>   \:>.»i   t'4*  «.«^i  mm  ^4,  .vi   ^  'i»^  \  «•  ua-v*-  »v. 
ploitatiou  of  iiaic;  V'-hh^j  . 

Whereas  recent   jjij"'*?*'t.i;r*i  •:»^    u«  •»    '  .?»•#•»*»»:<      la.'    'u*     .  .*»    i/i.-**  «»    ,<«   <-,  iij<  n^. 
a  treii^nd<«u¥  4.iiit»iii"  \**  u^*^ *  w ,'»%  ti*  m   im  •♦.»      «u  /*••   •«   /*<  ,    <  «»'»     j  u^ 

Whereas,  owln^  to  ui*- la*t  'tu*  *»*  1'     mh'^-*   ./  v*v"  ui**    ».;   mii.    jm-    t-^  jA^'iroitr 

impracticaJ   i»*.rii  *r\i\i-  m**    ptmr   i**    ♦*»'»•    \»*    ,i«*    'luiMi/irii  »    •  /    o*    •;wii«'»r*''iii^ 
action,  arj< J  aiM*  f '"Oil-  '11*  *«'in«MjAMir  o*  *:u»  r.'*?*''  <vi/fiini   •»•  u  •«'«    )f«ir]/»'*'i«    .1 
combat  tlif  mtiitv'r*  viimu'  'u»,  •.-\a»j*»v«i  hm  <hi<   ««nr»i/«  4ii«.t  t»'     i««  •  «it.««Miii<*'ii 
and 
Whereas,  oviujf  ti'  ii**!i    o*  ''inj^j/ti'- «•  j»m    *«j'*!  i'**-/    *.i»   iii.»«*    ,*-<    » o,i<tri»r,4.*  tr 
the  lumi«»^  -iiduHtr;   »i!<(    '>$*   ]f*'  *i  ii.</    !im,i, <•'.,,    r  '*uf'-«-w'       1       w»im    -♦j'jfT*!' 
to  be  out  <*f  "I ii*-  gu»*^*<'i«»i   k  »♦•.)>'»:    'm^i    'lio   'mh/t**   -.  u    i/*  #-u    i.^*  inf*  it  .,/,, 
siderabl*:  liin*.  nil    n    .!*•    j..»ivi.»'iii«*    •.<•'  i    .,   ,    <■.!-,«    («.',! ..-«    •,,!    '.iii    ,M^'t* 
pest  will  r»aiti»??'  iil    o*  *  ::.*Mi»r*  ;>»*    v»*   :«><'    'iiij./."  m*..).  ,.  .   .«■  .       .U'^.-..  ^ 
Xow,  thcnstttre.  U  r 
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Reiolred  by  the  Lakeview  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  bear  an  equai  part 
with  the  private  owners  of  said  timbered  area  in  concerted  action  to  eliminate 
the  pine  beetle  pest.  This  association  heartily  Indorses  the  McNary-Sinnott  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress  having  this  end  in  view,  and  most  respectfully 
urges  the  Members  of  Congress  to  support  this  much-needed  legislation  and 
thereby  aid  the  pM^e  ^  this  eoetiob  In  coneervlag  the  most  valuable  body  of 
pine  timber  remaining  in  the  United  States.  We  take  this  action  fully  realie- 
Ing  the  great  financial  burdens  which  the  people  of  the  country  are  called  upon 
to  bear  at  this  time,  but  feeling  that  to  ignore  the  Imminent  danger  of  wholesale 
destruction  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources  would  be  a  most  dis- 
astrous policy,  and  in  the  end  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  comparatively 
small  outlay  which  will  be  entailed  in  combating  the  beetle  pest  without  further 
delay :  Be  it  further 

Revived,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to'  the  delegations  In  Con- 
gress from  the  States  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Washington. 

LaKBVISW  CHAMBiat  OF  COMMKSCIS. 

By  B.  K.  Sntdeb,  Secretary. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Here  is  an  article  from  the  Bend  Press,  Oreg.,  of 
October  21,  1921,  which  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  committee. 
(The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sinnott  follows:) 

LOSSES  BY  PINE  REETTJS   HEAVY. 

Wasrinqton,  D.  C. 

Ravages  of  the  pine  beetle  in  forests  caase  bigger  loss  than  forest  fires.  This 
is  shown  In  a  report  from  J.  F.  Kimball,  secretary  of  Klamath-Lake  Counties 
Forest  Fire  Association,  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  to  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. Facts  and  figures  as  to  this  form  of  forest  devastation  were 
placed  before  Senator  McNary  and  Representative  Sinnottt,  of  Oregon,  wht» 
are  urged  to  put  forth  every  effort  for  the  passage  of  relief  measures  now  in 
Congress. 

The  report  from  Secretary  Kimball  shows  that  on  an  area  of  less  than 
800,000  acres  there  hfts  been  an  annual  loss  of  $300,000  for  10  years.  The 
loss  by  fire  was  10,000,000  feet  of  plne^  while  the  loss  caused  by  the  beetle 
reached  1,000,000,000  feet  Inasmuch  as  private  timberland  owners  would  be 
spending  money  uselessly  If  the  United  States  Government  does  not  coopearte 
in  fighting  this  pest  on  public  lands  adjoining  private  holdings,  the  Amecican 
Forestry  Apsociation  is  asked  to  direct  the  campaign  for  gettng  action  through 
Federal  legislation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  warfare  against  the  beetle  the  association  points 
out  From  now  on  until  next  March  is  the  time  to  locate  the  infested  trees. 
The  limbs  and  main  trunks  can  be  cut  down  and  burned.  If  75  per  cent  of 
the  Infested  areas  can  be  treated  the  remaining  timber  can  be  protected  for 
several  years.  Investigation  shows  the  beetle  can  be  attracted  to  girdled  ami 
felled  trees.  As  a  rule  two  or  three  **  trap  "  trees  to  the  acre  are  enough  to  get 
results. 

The  pest  Is  a  borer  and  is  particularly  destructive  to  the  timber  in  the 
mountains  of  California,  northward  into  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  east- 
ward Into  Montana.  The  bugs  dig  winding  egg  galleries  In  the  bark  and  the 
result  is  a  stripped  and  dead  tree. 

Ridlroad  officials  and  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  infested  section 
are  urging  action  on  the  McNary-Sinnott  melisure. 

Mr,  Sinnott.  The  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  matter.  I  have 
several  other  newspaper  articles  on  the  matter, 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  T,  A.  McCann,  vice  president  of  the  Shev- 
lin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  operators  in  that 
country,  in  which  he  speaks  about  it.    He  says : 

We  are  proceeding  with  some  worit  done  to  combat  the  insect  infestation 
which  has  become  quite  pronounced  on  some  of  our  lands,  and  we  are  glad  to 
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note  that  the  Forestry  Department  wUi  likewise  have  available  some  money  if 
your  bill  passes — 

I  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose- 


as  it  does  not  help  us  materially  to  have  their  lands  Infested  when  they  adjoin 
ours  and  not  be  tak^i  care  of. 

Their  lands  are  iDtermingled  with  the  Govermnent  lands. 

Mr.  Keixet.  If  we  do  this,  Mr.  Sinnott,  are  there  any  private 
holdings,  you  suppose,  where  the  holders  will  refuse  to  cooperate  so 
as  to  render  the  whole  service  of  no  value? 

Mr.  SiNKOTT.  I  would  not  think  so.  The  holdings  are  f)retty  large 
in  that  section.  Of  course,  there  may  be  an  isolated  case  here  and 
there,,  but  thei^  is  a  state  Jaw  which  coinpels  Jthe  priy ate  owner  to 
eradicate  the  pest  which  has  been  declared  by  statute  *a  public 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is.  there  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  State  itself 
to  prevent  this  insect  from  spreading? 

Mr.  SixxoTT.  Yes;  the  Oregon  legislature  this  year  (chap.  198 
of  the  session  laws  of  Oregon  for  1921)  passed  a  law  declaring  these 
pine  beetles  a  public  nuisance  and  required  the  owner  to  eradicate 
them.  The  law  also  requires  the  owner  to  notify  the  State  forester 
of  the  pest  on  his  timber  and  on  adjacent  timber  lands.  It  is  then 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  forester  to  investigate  the  pest  and  he 
may  then,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  forestry  declare 
a  district  or  zone  of  infestation;  then,  on  application  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  timber-land  owners  in  said  zone  or  district,  the  State  forester 
must  notify  all  the  owners  in  said  district  to  eradicate  the  beetles. 
If  any  owner  refuses  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  forester  to 
eradicate  the  pest  in  the  timber  of  the  refusing  owner,  and  the  State 
file  a  lien  upon  the  timber  land  of  the  refusing  owner  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  eradication. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Of  course,  to  make  this  a  success  there  would  have  to 
be  close  cooperation  between  the  owners  of  the  private  land,  the 
State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  People  interested  in  the  timber  in  the  State  are  pro- 
ceeding along  that  Une.  I  understand  the  Secretary  made  his  rec- 
ommendation conditional  that  the  other  people  would  cooperate, 
and  th^  should  cooperate. 

Mr.  Kelx£Y.  I  think  that  is  the  language  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Yes,  sir ;  they  will  have  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairmax.  It  would  not  do  any  good  for  the  Government 
or  any  private  individuals  to  undertake  tnis  unless  they  all  did  it 
together? 

Mr.  SixxoTT.  Yes,  sir ;  they  will  have  to  get  together  and  cooper- 
ate to  eradicate  this  pest. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  letters,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairmax.  They  may  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  SixxoTT.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Kimball,  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg.,  Secretary  of  the  Klamath  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  goes  into  this  beetle  infestation  at  length,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  that  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairmax.  Very  well. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sinnott  follows:) 

Klamath  Falls,  Obeg.,  November  Jf,  1921, 
Hon.  N.  J.  Sinnott, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtotif  7).  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sinnott:  At  a  conference  in  San  Francisco  the  past  week,  in 
wliicli  I  represented  the  private  owners  in  planning  the  expenditure  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  control  of  the  pine  beetle,  it  de- 
veloi)ed  that  this  work  might  not  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1922.  It  wa}<  decided  by  tke  representatives  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private  owners  that  we  should 
respectfully'  request  you  and  Mr.  McNary  and  Mr.  Raker  to  amend  your  bills 
to  make  the  appropriation  continue  past  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  this  proejct  if  it  is  not  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1922. 

We  dislike  to  trouble  you  with  this  matter,  but  it  seems  to  all  of  us  very 
important  thot  there  be  no  cessation  of  the  work  from  lack  of  funds. 

Thanking  you  for  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  and  for  your  further 
attention  to  this  matter,  I  am 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  F.  Kimball. 

Mr.  Sinnott.  At  Bend  are  located  probably  two  of  the  largest  mills 

in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  disease  peculiar  to  that  locality' ^ 

Mr.  SiNNon\  I  do  not  know  just  how  extensive  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  nation-wide? 

Mr.  Sinnott.  T  have  not  heard  of  it  in  any  other  place  except  in 
Oregon  and  California  and  possibly  in  Washington. 

liir.  Kjjlley.  Do  they  confine  their  operations  just  to  the  pine  trees? 

Mr.  Sinnott.  I  do  not  know,  but  think  so.  There  are  pine  and  fir 
trees  in  that  country.  However,  the  report  of  the  Grovernment  ex- 
pert is  devoted  to  the  pine-beetle  infestation.  Has  that  been  put 
into  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  very  comprehensive  statement  from  Col. 
Greeley,  which,  I  think,  covered  everything. 

Mr.  Sinnott.  I  know  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  the  people 
in  the  various  localities  near  the  pine  timber  are  very  much  wrought 
up  over  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  is  destroying  the  lumber  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Sinnott.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  experts  who  have  examined 
into  the  matter.  I  suppose  Col.  Greeley  told  you  about  the  necessity 
of  starting  their  organization  this  fall? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  did  it  first  make  its  appearance  ? 

Mr.  Sinnott.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  nas  been  getting  started. 
The  first  time  I  particularly  heard  of  it  was  about  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Wood.  Col.  Greeley  stated  yesterday  that  a  good  many  years 
ago  they  first  discovered  it. 

Mr.  Sinnott.  I  caught  some  kind  of  an  insect,  a  bug,  and  wrote  to 
the  Forest  Service  about  it  a  year  or  so  ago.  They  told  me  what  it 
was,  but  the  first  time  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  beetle  was 
when  I  went  out  to  this  timber.  I  wondered  why  there  were  so  many 
dead  trees  there. 

-  The  Chairman.  You  said  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  trees  were 
dead? 

Mr.  Sinnott.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many.  When  I  was  up  in 
that  localitj'  is  seemed  to  me  that  every  third  or  fourth  tree  was  dead 
or  dying. 
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The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  would  any  work  that  could  be  done 
preserve  the  forests  there? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  It  would  prevent  the  spread. 

Mr.  Kellet.  To  the  other  trees  in  that  locality  ? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  a  place  about  11  miles  south  of 
my  town. 

The  Chairman.  Your  opinion  is  that  something  must  be  done  ? 

Mr.  SiNXOTT.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  is  imperative,  because  it  is 
^ing  to  spread  rapidly  if  you  don't  check  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  bug  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Sinnott. 

Mr.  SiNNOTT.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sinnott  follow:) 

Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Portland,  Oreg.;  July  23,  1921. 
Hon.  N.  J.  Sinnott, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wastiifigton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sinnott:  Subject:  Pine  beetle.  I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  importance  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  appropriating  $150,000  to 
control  insect  depredations  in  timber  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States. 

I  have  special  reference  to  the  Klamath  Falls  section  where  the  beetle  is 
doing  damage  to  timber  owned  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  that  owned  by 
private  x)arties. 

Your  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  bill  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  timber 
owners  of  this  State,  and  you  will  also  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  our 
Oovemment  in  the  preservation  of  this  timber. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

George  Qi^wle. 
General  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  tO,  1921. 
Hon.  C  I.  McNary,  R.  N.  Stanfield,  N.  J.  Sinnott. 

Gentlemen  :  I  inclose  herewith  cf>py  of  a  resolution  framed  by  the  Klamath 
County  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  and  sent  by  organization  at  home.  Some  of  the 
leading  timbermen  of  Portland  have  advised  our  chamber  that  this  case  is  one 
of  moment,  and  merits  serious  consideration;  that  while  the  ravages  of  this 
pest  are  for  the  time  mostly  confined  to  Klamath  County  and  a  portion  of 
northern  California,  if  it  is  not  checked,  the  loss  is  sure  to  cover  a  much 
broader  field :  that  the  property  threatened  in  Klamath  (bounty  is  worthy  of 
energetic  effort  to  protect  It ;  that  in  checking  this  disease,  the  private  owner 
nor  the  State,  combined  or  working  separately,  can  do  little  if  adjacent  timber 
lands  owned  by  the  Government  are  infected  and  nothing  is  done  thereon  to 
check  the  beetles  In  such  timber;  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  value  it  will  save  of  its  own  forests;  that  if  the  (Tovernment 
undertakes  to  withdraw  and  hold  such  forests.  It  is  in  duty  bound  to  handle 
such  properties  in  a  reasonable  and  business-like  manner  where  such  necei^sity 
for  cooperation  as  fire  and  insect  protection  as  that  presented  in  Klamath 
County  develops,  etc. 

I  attach  to  the  copy  of  this  resolution  sent  Representative  Sinnott  a  clipping 
from  a  Klamath  Falls  paper,  giving  more  detail  of  the  situation. 

My  board  of  directors  resi>ectfully  urges  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  Klamath  appeal  that  may  be  practicable  In  this  day  of  stringent  economies 
in  Government  exi)euditures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  D.  F.  DoDsoN, 
Secretary  of  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


I 
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Whereas  large  areas  of  timber  in  Klamath  County,  soutbern  Oregon  and 
northern  California,  are  being  devastated  by  raTages  of  the  pine  beetle, 
entailing  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually ;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  from  reports  of  the  experts  of  the  United  States  F<»'est 
Service  and  others  who  have  recently  made  a  survey  and  study  and  field 
examination  that  the  condition  of  these  forests  will  extend  to  timber  now 
free  from  infestation  and  will  seriously  imperil  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  Klamath  County  and  of  the  State  of  Oregon ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  owns  and  controls  vast  bodies  of  timber  and  foi*est 
reserve  on  the  public  domain  and  on  the  Indian  reservations  that  joint 
action  by  the  States,  the  United  States,  and  private  owners  Is  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  beetles  infesting  this  timber  and  prevent  the  spread  of  insect 
infestation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolvedt  by  the  Klamath  County  Chamber  of  Com&nrce^  That  this  body 
heartily  indorse  and  earnestly  request  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  providing  for  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  control  insect 
depredations  in  timber  ownal  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  private  owners  of  timber ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolvedf  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  those  of  the  adjoining  States,  with  the  request  that  they  use  their  earnest 
efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of  this  measure  at  this  present  session  of 
Congress. 

By  J.  A.  Gordon, 

Vice  President, 

T.  L.  Stanlbt, 
Bwecutive  Secretary, 
Klamath  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oregon* 


Bend  Commercial  Clttb, 
Bend,  Oreo.,  November  5,  1921. 
Hon.  N.  J.  Sinnott, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sinnott:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  yester- 
day the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  our  Commercial  Club  that  the  ravages  of 
the  pine  beetle  are  doing  great  damage  to  the  standing  timber  of  Oregon. 

"  The  outstanding  industry  of  this  comnmnity  Is  our  lumber  industry :  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  Congressmen  from  this  State  to  use  every 
means  possible  to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation,  including  appropriations! 
that  win  combat  this  growing  menace :  Be  it  further 

^'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  to  the  newspapers  in  this  community  and  Portland,  and 
to  other  organizations  directly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  timber.** 

We  will  appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  us  on  the  progress  of  the 
legislation  above  referred  to.  We  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
constructive  things  that  Is  now  pending,  and  the  menace  is  such  that  prompt 
action  Is  urged. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  Antlbs, 
Secretary  Bend  Commercial  Club. 
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Wednesdat,  Novembeb  9, 1921. 
operation  and  makagbment  of  the  center  market. 

STATSKENTB  OF  MA.  WELLS  A.  SHEBJKAV,  ACTING  CHIEF, 
BnVEEAV  07  KABEBIS  AHB  CBOP  ESTIMATES,  AND  KB.  I.  C. 
rtJLKKUM  AHB  MB.  C.  W.  KITCHES,  SVBEATT  OiF  MABKET8  AND 
CBOP  ESTIMATES. 

Thft  Chahocan.  We  have  before  us  a  law  under  which  the  Secre- 
I*      tary  of  Agriculture  is  reG[uired  to  take  over  the  Center  Market  and 
to  perform  certain  functions.    This  item  in  the  bill  is  to  enable  him* 
to  conform  to  that  law  and  to  enforce  it.    We  shoiild  like  to  have  j^ou 
gentlemen  who  are  now  before  us  make  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
L      statement  as  to  just  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required 
[      to  do,  what  the  organization  involves,  and  what  the  functions  of  the 
organiation  are. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  a^dked  to  take  over  a  going  institution,  an  organiation 
already  in  existence,  fully  manned  and  doing  business  every  day,  365 
days  in  the  year,  with  a  large  pay  roll,  and  earning  dividends  on  its 
rnvestmittit. 

There  are  two  gentlemen  here,  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Kitchen. 
Mr.  Franklin  is  particvl&rly  conversant  with  cold-storage  problems, 
and  Mr.  Kitchen,  who  lias  been  one  of  the  project  leaders  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  for  several  years,  and  who  have  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Center 
Market,  its  present  or^nization,  its  present  income,  and  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  administration  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
should  like  to  ask  them  to  go  into  the  details,  Mr.  Franklin  being 
particularly,  as  I  stated,  familiar  with  the  mechanical  and  cold- 
storage  conditions. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  this  is  a  large  commercial  cold-storage 
plant  as  well  as  a  market  property.  It  also  has  an  amusement  plant. 
That  feature  of  it  will  have  to  be  discontinued  under  Government 
operation.  Se  we  face  a  decrease  in  revenue  from  the  beginning,  in 
that  the  concession  to  operate  a  part  of  it  as  a  dance  hall  will  have  to 
be  canceled.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  Govern- 
I       ment  expects,  with  reasonable  confidence,  to  operate  that  property  at 

S     a  P£^^^' 

The  Chaikman.  The  Government  owns  the  property  now? 
Mr.  Sherman.  The  Government  owns  the  land.    The  building 
was  erected  by  the  Center  Market  Co.  many  years  ago  under  a 

'  charter  or  act  of  Congress,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  provided  that 
after  a  given  time  the  Government  could,  at  its  option,  acquire  the 
property  by  condemnation  proceedings  upon  paymg  the  appraised 
value  of  the  improvements  thereon,  and  that  is  what  Congress  has 
done  by  a  recent  act  which  provides  that  a  commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  appraise  this  property,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  pro- 
vides an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

I  The  commission  has  been  appointed  and  has  called  upon  the  Center 
Market  Co.  to  produce  its  evidence  or  take  an  inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty preparatory  to  placing  a  valuation  on  it.    As  soon  as  they  make 
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their  report  the  title  passes  immediately,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  that  there  may  be  an  appeal 
to  the  courts,  but  the  law  provides  that  as  soon  as  a  decision  is  ren- 
dered by  the  commission  75  per  cent  of  the  award  must  be  paid  to 
the  market  company,  and  from  that  date  they  will  have  60  aays  in 
which  to  determine  whether  they  will  accept  the  other  25  per  cent  or 
appeal  to  the  courts.  The  Government  has  the  same  right  of  appeal, 
but  the  title  and  responsibility  for  the  property  passes  as  soon  as 
the  award  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  title  passes 

Mr.  Sherman  (interposing).  Then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
becomes  responsible  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Government,  under  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  takes  the  place  of  the  present  owners  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  leases  it  to  the  occupimts  or  to  the  persons 
occupying  space  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  to  operate  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  operate  it  in  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Not  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  TOods,  but  we  will 
have  to  operate  as  lessors  of  cold*storage  space  and  market  space. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  the  Government  have  to  operate  the  cold- 
storage  plant? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  cold-storage  plant  is  in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  the  Government  operate  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  to. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  separate  from  the  other  part  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Sher3ian.  Yes,  sir.  The  stand  holders  in  the  market  have 
cold-storage  places,  and  some  of  the  large  packing  concerns  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  commission  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  About  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  tell  just  when  the  commission 
will  report,  for  we  can  not  tell  just  how  long  it  will  take  them  to 
make  their  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  gentlemen  here  members  of  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  they  were  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  act  as  the  department's  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  likely  that  this  board  or  commission  will 
report  right  away  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  must  complete  their  work  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Horn,  told  us 
that  he  was  using  every  effort  to  expedite  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  certain  whether  this  activity  will  fall 
upon  the  Gk)vernment  before  the  annual  appropriation  bill  comes  up 
for  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  we  are  not;  but  certainly  they  must  report 
before  those  funds  will  become  available. 
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The  Chairmax.  If  they  do  not  report  for  six  months  it  it  not 
likely  that  you  will  get  any  action  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  minute  they  report  our  responsibility  begins. 

Mr.  SiBsox.  The  funds  carried  by  tne  next  bill  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  commission  was  appointed  in  October,  and 
they  must  report  by  April. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  do  you  provide  for  here? 

Mr,  Franklin.  Seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not  report  until  the  1st  of  April  or  May 
you  would  not  have  over  two  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  maj^  report  by  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  will  have  to  move  faster  than  anv  Govern- 
ment  institution  I  know  of,  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  must  remember  that  this  is  not  a  Government 
institution,  but  they  are  business  men  called  into  this  thing.  There 
is  not  a  Government  employee  on  the  commission. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  local  business  men? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir;  there  is  only  one  local  man  or  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  one  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
and  a  cold-storage  engineer,  Mr.  Franklin  Home,  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  submitted  in  contemplation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  conunission  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  moment  they  report  we  become  responsible, 
and  at  that  minute  we  must  begin  to  function  by  paying  freight  on 
incoming  shipments  consigned  to  the  market  company  for  cold  stor- 
age, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  Government  will  have  to  do  a 
great  many  things  that  it  has  never  done  before.  Congress  placed 
that  obligation  upon  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  have  been  bordering  on  socialism  for  a  long  time, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  actually  embarked  upon  a  scheme 
that  is  purely  socialistic.  This  is  as  purely  socialistic  as  anything 
ever  engaged  in  by  Lenin  and  Trotski.  The  only  difference  is  that 
this  is  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  might  say.  however,  that  we  could  go  further 
if  we  were  to  actually  buy  and  sell  stuff. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  involves  the  renting  of  property  for  private  use 
or  benefit. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Does  not  the  law  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  some  steps  incident  to  this  sort  of  transaction?    It  does 
not  mean  that  the  thing  will  go  into  effect  automatically  without 
some  action  on  his  part  ? 
L  Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  think  the  law  requires  the  department  to 

take  any  further  steps.    The  Secretary  has  sent  these  gentlemen  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  the  report  were  made  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  take  hold  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
they  would  have  to  procure  possession.  When  the  commission  makes 
its  report  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  would  probably  look  over  the 
report,  and  that  would  take  some  little  time.  In  other  words,  it 
would  not  be  necessarv  to  do  it  at  once. 
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Mr.  Shebmax.  I  presume  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  that  report  before  it  is  made  public,  and 
the  exact  date  of  its  submittal  miay  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  EIeixey.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  executive  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  would  be  within  a  matter  of  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks,  of  course,  but  as  soon  as  that  report  is  made  public,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  under  the  law  the  transfer  is  automatic. 

Mr.  SisBON.  Have  you  used  or  are  you  using  the  $35,000  provided 
by  section  6  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  that  is  for  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  money  being  used  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  It  is  being  used  now.  ^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  this  commission  be  a  permanent  institution? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No,  sir;  it  lasts  for  six  months. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir;  until  they  bring  in  the  awards.  This 
pays  for  their  salaries,  the  court-reporting  expenses,  and  any  other 
expense  that  may  be  incurred.  Records  have  to  be  made  of  every 
session. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Section  2  covers  the  date  when  we  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Kellet.  This  reads : 

Upon  its  payment  to  the  said  market  company  of  an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  award. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  "  Which  said  payment  shall  be  made  upon  the  filing 
of  the  award  by  the  commission."  That  makes  it  practically  auto- 
matic. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Following  up  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  if  an 
appropriation  was  made  for,  say,  two  months,  to  carry  the  work  along, 
that  would  afford  ample  time  for  the  department  to  come  to  Con- 
gress and  get  whatever  additional  amount  might  be  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  committee  prefers  to  consider  it  as  two 
deficiency  items  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  may  be  some  doubt,  and  I  expect  a  very  reason- 
able doubt,  as  to  when  the  commission  will  report.  This  commission 
might  not  report  until  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  this  commission  takes  the  market  over,  there 
will  be  certain  rentals  for  the  use  of  space  and  income  from  other 
sources.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  commission  that  that  fund  shall 
go  into  the  Treasury  and  that  Congress  shall  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  the  market,  or  will  that  be  a  revolvmg  fund?   » 

Mr.  Sherman.  Congress  made  no  provision  in  the  law  for  a  re- 
volving fund,  and,  therefore,  the  income  would  go  into  the  Treasury* 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  like  any  other  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  activity  would 
be  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  legislation  here  that  provides  for 
new  rates,  etc. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Secretary. 
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The  CHAiBMAiq'.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires  legislation^  and  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  jurisdiction  over  that 

Mr.  EircHEN.  You  refer  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  from  10 
cents  to  20  cents.    If  you  wish,  I  will  explain  that 

FSBSONKEL  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  Chaismax.  Let  us  have  the  names  of  the  membeis  of  tlui 
commission. 

Mr,  Fbankun.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  Mr-  Frank 
A.  Home,  chairman.  Mr.  Home  is  president  of  the  Merchants 
Befrigerating  Co.  of  New  York  and  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Ice  and  Refrigeration.  Another  member  is  Mr.  John 
A.  Walker,  of  Hodkessin,  Del.,  and  the  other  member  is  Mr.  Louis 
Edison  Dent,  an  attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

OPERATION  OF  OOLD-STORAOE  PLANT,  VtC 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  as  comprehensive  a  way  as  you  can 
what  we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  do,  what  activities  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  engage  in,  what  number  of  men  will  be  needed  to  do 
this  work  and  why,  and  what  would  be  accomplished  by  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  "The  Grovernment  has  obligated  itself  *^to  take  ovei* 
this  property  known  as  the  Center  Market,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  it  I  would  lake  to  say  that  the 
property  has  the  following  outside  measurements:  Four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  feet  on  B  Street  and  204  feet  on  Seventh  Street 
and  Xinth  Street,  covering  about  two  and  a  half  acres.  As  to  the 
Ninth  Street  wing,  the  first  floor  is  a  part  of  the  market  proper, 
<?ODtaining  stalls,  and  the  second  floor  is  a  coliseum,  which,  axter 
the  secretary  has  been  placed  in  charge,  will  be  either  used  for 
office  purposes  or  for  an  assembly  room  or  auditorium.  In  the 
Seventh  Street  wing  the  first  floor  contains  stalls  for  market  uses; 
the  second  floor  is  used  as  offices  of  the  market  company,  for  a 
billiard  and  pool  room,  bowling  alleys,  and  a  restaurant.  The 
billiard  and  pool  room  will  probably  be  done  away  with  and  offices 
placed  in  there.  The  part  bordering  on  B  Street,  between  the  Ninth 
and  Seventh  Street  wings,  consists  of  the  market  proper  on  the  first 
floor,  while  the  upper  three  floors  are  used  for  cold  storage,  in 
which  there  are  maintained  temperatures  ranging  from  3^  below 
2ero  to  about  38°  above,  depending  upon  the  class  of  products 
stored. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  temperature  created  by  artificial  means  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  By  mechanical  refrigeration.  That  cold-storage 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  500,000  cubic  feet.  I  would  like  to 
«ay  that  that  is  about  half  the  capacitjr  of  the  old  Clxicago  cold 
storage,  that  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Qiairman. 

Mr.  Anthont.  When  was  this  cold-storage  plant  built? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  1886.    If  you  desire  it,  we  can  give  you  later 
on  an  exact  history  of  the  market  from  its  first  inception,  w]b^  it 
was  a  primative  market  in  1802,  up  until  the  time  when  it 
over  by  the  market  company,  in  1872,  under  a,  charter,  \ 
the  building  of  the  cold-storage  plant  in  1886. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  cold-storage  plant  a  modem  and  up-to-date 
one  or  is  it  an  old  plant? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  built  in  1886,  he  said. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wondered  whether  it  was  up  to  date.  It  may 
have  been  modernized. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  modernized,  I  will 
say  in  fairness  to  the  plant.  Of  course,  in  1886  that  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  cold  storage,  and  the  insulation  placed 
in  the  walls  was  chiefly  sawdust  or  shavings.  A  great  deal  of  that 
has  been  removed  and  cork  insulation  sutetituted.  We  are  taking 
the  statements  of  the  chief  engineer  on  that,  and  we  did  not  dig  into 
the  walls  to  find  out  what  was  in  there.  I  might  say  that  the  cold 
storage  at  times  has  had  stored  in  it  products  to  the  value  of  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  obligation  of  the  Government  in 


respect  to  cold  storage  when  we  take  the  property  over  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  When  we  take  the  property  over  this  is  a  part  of 
the  market  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Government  would  operate 
the  cold  storage  for  the  convenience  of  the  market  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  involve  in  the  way  of  expense  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  would  involve  expenditures  for  electric 
power,  for  fuel,  for  maintenance,  for  engineers,  and  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  else?  There  must  be  some  other  obligations. 
For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  ship  there  for  cold  storage,  what 
obligation  would  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Frankijn.  If  you  shipped  to  the  storage  in  all  probability 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  the  advance  charges  tor  freight, 
as  is  the  common  usage  when  perishable  stuff  of  that  nature  is 
shipped  across  the  country.  The  shipper  in  Chicago,  for  instance, 
or  some  other  western  point  never  knows  exactly  where  it  will  land 
and  when  he  consigns  it  to  a  specific  point  he  may  divert  it  as  the 
market  may  change,  and,  when  that  diversion  comes  on,  the  consignee 
will  have  to  advance  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  property  can  go  into  any  cold-storage  plant, 
can  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  the  cold-storage  plant 
wants  to  take  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Franklin,  They  take  it  because  the  value  of  the  goods  will 
more  than  protect  them  against  the  advance  for  freight  and  storage 
charges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cold-storage  plant  one  of  the  essential 
needs  at  this  market  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to  rent  stallj-. 
to  the  people  who  occupy  them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  onlv  an  essential  need  to  the  Government, 
but  it  is  an  essential  one  to  the  public  here,  because  we  have  no  other 
cold-storage  plant  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  carries  freezing 
temperatures  in  which  butter,  poultry,  frozen  meats,  frozen  fish, 
and  some  other  products  can  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  take  supplies  into  cold  storage  ami 
pay  the  freight  on  those  supplies  when  they  come  in,  is  there  a 
special  system  of  charges? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  matter  of  rates  for  cold  storage? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  established  a  system  of  rates  nowj  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  cold-storage  rates  we  are  consider- 
•  ably  at  sea.  We  have  been  working  toward  the  development  of  a 
scientific  basis  for  rates  for  cold  storage,  and  we  are  just  reaching 
that  point  with  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  where 
the  rates  can  be  based  on  the  temperature  needed  and  the  space  oc- 
cupied. All  those  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
that  has  not  come  about  yet.  They  have  their  rates  that  havAJ  been 
fixed  by  competition  with  storage  houses  in  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Government  likely  to  have  in- 
vested in  freights  at  any  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  have  told  us  that  they  have  advanced  in 
freight  and  cartage  charges  as  high  as  $15,000  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Franklin.  X  want  to  say  that  in  arriving  at  the  estimates,  we 
went  into  the  books  of  the  company  and  took  whatever  information 
we  could  get  from  them.  I  must  admit  that  their  cost  systems  were 
rather  crude,  but  that  is  not  a  new  matter  in  the  cold-storage  in- 
dustry. That  is  another  feature,  the  space-rate  system,  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  away  from.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  adopt  a 
uniform  cost-accounting  system,  by  which  they  can  justify  any  rate 
they  charge. 

BMPLOTEES-^SALARIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  classification  of  employees,  with  the  rates  of 
pav,  enumerated  here  the  same  as  the  company  now  has? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No,  sir ;  the  pay  is  less.  For  example,  their  gen- 
eral manager  and  president  receives  $7,500,  and  w^e  are  asking  $4,600 
for  the  superintendent,  who  will  have  a  comparable  position.  They 
have  a  treasurer  at  $2,400,  which  position  we  are  abolishing,  and 
they  have  a  superintendent  at  $3,600.  We  are  asking  for  an  assistant 
superintendent  at  $8,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  larger  or  smaller  force  than  you  are  esti- 
mating for? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  have  48  people  on  their  pay  roll  and  we  are 
asking  for  50.  That  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  watch  force.  We 
are  putting  on  more  watchmen,  which  we  think  is  necessary  because 
the  Government  does  not  carry  insurance  on  the  property. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  total  for  wagesT  and  for  salaries  is  about 
$8,000  less  than  thepresent  pay  roll  of  the  market  company. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  oe  kind  enough  to  put  into  the  record, 
in  parallel  columns,  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  people,  with 
the  titles  of  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy,  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of '  Agriculture,  and  the  same  information  with  respect 
to  those  that  are  now  employed  by  the  market  company? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  will  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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PERSONNEL. 


Item. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 

General  manager 

Treasurer , 

Superintendent 

Consulting  engineer , 

Chief  engineer 

Auditor 

Cashier  accountant 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk-stenographer , 

Warehouse  foreman 

Head  receiving  clerk. 

Assistant  receiving  dork 

Night  receiving  clerk 

Elevator  operator-janitor 

Total 

ENGINE  AND  BOILER  ROOMS. 

3  engineers  ($2,164) 

Enjpjieer's  helper 

Saremendl,^) 

Total 

REPAIR  SHOP. 

Tinner  (55  cents  per  hour) 

Pipe  fitter  (90  cents  per  hour) 

Helper  (30  cents  per  hour) 

Carpenter  (75  cents  per  hour) 

3  laborers  (40  cents  per  hour) 

Painter  (62^  cents  per  hour) 

Total 

COLD-SrrORAGE  PLANT. 

Foreman  of  porters 

5  potters  ($1,248) 

£devator  operator 

Total 

MARUET. 

Head  watchman 

Watchman 

Do 

Do 

Chief  sweeper 

4  sweepers  ($884) 

Rest-room  attendant 

Do 

Part-tfane  attendant 

Total 


Cost  to 
market 
com- 
pany. 


$7,500,00 
2,400.00 

3,6oaoo 

4,800.00 
3,120.00 
2,750.00 
2,750.00 
2,200.00 
1,320.00 
2,400.00 
2,100.00 
1,020.00 
1,200.00 
1,248.00 


30,008.00 


6,552.00 
1,500.00 


.Item, 


Esti- 
mated 

OQBttO 

bureau. 


Superintendent 

Tms  position  to  be  abc^hed 

Assistant  suporintendeut 

This  position  abolished 

Chief  engineer , 

Administrative  assistant 

Accoimtant i 

Admlniatcative  assistant ,... 

Clerk-stenographer 

Warehouse  foreiman , 

Head  receiving  clerk 

Assistant  receiving  clerk 

Nifdit  receiving  derk 

Skilled  laborer 

Clerk,  first  grade 


$4,5oaoo 


3,000.00 


Total. 


3  engineers  ($2,160). 


Enanear's  helper . 
4,014.00  I  3  firemen  ($1,€^). 


12,i06.00 


Total. 


l,$7a.00    Ticuer 

2, 281. 76    Pipe  fitter-machinist . 

912.60    Helper 

1,760.00  I  CanMnter....p 

8,650.00    3 laborers ($1,200).... 
1,800.00    Painter 


12,077.76 


Total. 


1,304.00 
6,240.00 
1,248.00 


8,792.00 


1,040.00 
884.00 
936.00 
832.00 
1,040.00 
3,586.00 
858.00 
624.00 
143.00 


9,896.00 


3,UBL00 
2,740.00 
2,200.00 
2,000.00 
1,400.00 
2,400.00 
^100. 00 
1,020.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 


28,880.00 


6,480.00 
1,400.00 
4, 86a  00 


12^840.00 


1,680.00 

2,280.00 

900.00 

1,740.00 

8,«oaoo 
i,8oaoo 


12,000.00 


Porter  foreman.., 
5  porters  ($1,200). 
Skilled  laborer.. 


Total. 


1,320.00 

6,ooaoo 

1,200.00 


Head  watchman. 

6*  watchmen , 

Skilled  laborer... 
4  laborers  ($840).. 

Laborer 

do 

Part-time  laboEer. 


Total. 


8^620.00 


1,600,01 
5,400.00 
1,000.  CO 
3,36a  00 
840.00 

aoaoo 

143.00 


12,403.00 


The  Chauocan.  You  say  that  you  are  putting  in  some  more  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  They  have  48  on  their  pay  roll  and  we  are  asking 
for  50. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  50  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  are  proposing  to  increase  the  number  of  watch- 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No,  sir ;  the  pay  is  less.  For  example,  their  general 
manager  and  president  gets  $7,500,  and  we  are  asking  $4,500  for  a 
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aaperinteiMleoit  who  will  fill  a  oomparable  position.  Th^y  have  a 
treasurer  at  $2,400,  which  pontion  we  are  apolishixig.  Th^y  have  a 
superintendent  at  $3,600,  and  we  have  an  assistant  superintendent 
at  $3,000.  They  have  a  consulting  en^neer  at  $4^00^  and  we  are 
abolishing  that  position.  We  are  proposing  to  put  in  en^in^rs, 
auditors,  and  bowkeepers  at  the  same  salaries. 

Mr.  Btbn 9.  Who  i^  the  president  of  this  company  i 

Mr.  KrrcHBN.  Mr.  Fraiu^  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Does  he  give  his  entire  time  to  the  market  business,  or 
is  he  engaged  in  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  His  office  is  in  the  market  building,  but  I  think  they 
are  interested  in  other  property.    He  is  theo'e  at  the  office  every  day. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Does  he  give  his  constant  attrition  to  this  market 
business  hero,  or  is  he  interested  in  other  private  affairs] 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  would  say  that  this  is  his  principal  business. 

Mr.  Btbns.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  superintendent  they 
have  down  there  now  at  $3,600  does  not  perform  all  of  the  duties 
of  the  superinteodeot  that  you  are  going  to  have  there. 

Mr.  KrrcHEN.  No,  sir ;  he  does  not  have  the  rewonsibiUty  of  the 
financial  end  of  the  business,  \mt  Mr,.  WilkioA  looks  after  tnat,  and 
signs  the  negotiable  receipts,  ete» 

The  OmmmAVf^  Hc>w  (£>  thf  ealaries  you  suggest  compare  with  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Government  to  persons  occupying  like  posi- 
tioDs  in  we  Govermnent  service? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  The  auditors,  accountants,  bookkeepers,  and  stenog- 
raphers are  listed  at  practically  the  same  salaries  as  those  paid  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  superintendent  at  $4,500  would 
compare  with  a  division  leader  in  a  bureau  getting  that  same  salary. 

BEVENITE8   AND    OPEBATING   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  revenue  derived  from  this  plant  under 
the  present  mana^ment? 

Mr.  KrroHEN.  Under  the  present  management  the  total  revenue 
will  amount  to  about  $268,000  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  a  profitable  institution,  or  do  they  pay  divi- 
dends? 

Mr.  Anthont.  Do  you  know  the  gross  figures  for  a  year's  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  KrrcHEN.  The  gross  income  amounts  to  about  $258,000,  and 
their  operating  expenses  will  total  about  $136,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  KrrcHEN.  That  includes  the  pay  roll,  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
electricity^  and  the  whole  expense  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Including  taxes? 

Mr.  EoTCBEEEN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  rents  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Not  rents  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Frankmn.  They  pay  taxes  in  lieu  of  rent.  There  is  a  tax  on 
the  land. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  can  not  exceed  $13,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  that? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  they  have  soi 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  interest  on  their  bond  issues  a  part  of  the 
$136,000  you  have  mentioned  as  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  i 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  have  a  complete  statement  to 
submit  to  us,  showing  the  income  and  outgo  of  this  business?  It 
should  have  been  easily  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  would  not  feel  like  asking  that  of  the  market 
company,  because  they  might  not  want  to  give  anything  of  that  kind 
to  us  in  advance  of  submitting  it  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  They  mu^  submit  that  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  I  understand  that  th^  $13,000  is  a  part  of  the 
$136,000? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  That 
represents  the  actual  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  operating  expenses  include  any  interest 
on  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  anything  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  For  repairs ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  interest  on  the  bonded  debt! 

Mr.  Kitchen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  no  idea  how  much  that  would  amount 
to? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of 
that  now. 

Washington  Market  Co.,  utatcm^nt  of  operations  for  year  1920. 

Gross    receipts $258,000.  OO 

Operating  expenses: 

Salaries  and  wages,  general  ami  office $39,008.00 

Salaries  and  wages,  other 43, 728.  76 

Fuel 13. 009.  48 

Electricity  (power  and  light) 21,887.21 

Oil,  lubricating 573.21 

Waste 136.74 

Ammonia 1, 534. 64 

Calcium  eWorld 1, 939. 93 

Sawdust 40.40 

Water 2, 243. 66 

Repairs 1, 841.  74 

Painting . 300. 00 

Telephone  and   telegraph 654.02 

Miscellaneous   supplies 8,414.47 

Small    tools 114. 27 

Lamp  replacements 684. 47 

Ice    purchases 2, 500. 00 

Electrical    supplies 2,000.00 

Garbage    collections 2. 860. 00 

Taxes 33, 080. 00 

177,151.00 

Net  income  from  operations 80,849.00 

Deductions  frorti  Income:  Interest  on  bonds    ($280,000  at  5  per 

cent) 14, 000.  OO 

Net  earnings  for  year 66, 849.  OO 

Less  dividend  (5  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  common  stock) 50,000.  OO 

Surplus  for  year 16, 849.  OO 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  put  in  figures  here  for  a  seven  months' 
budget  from  December  1,  1921,  to  June  30, 1922,  of  $141,000,  and  yet 
you  say  that  the  cost  of  operation  for  last  year  was  $136,000? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  True,  but  we  are  asking  for  $30,000  to  make  some 
improvements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $30,000  of  this  $141,000  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  makes  the  figures  even  worse,  because  you 
say  that  the  Washington  Market  Co.  operated  it  for  $136,000  for 
an  entire  year,  including  repairs,  and  deducting  the  $30,000  you  are 
asking  for  repairs  you  would  be  requesting  $111,000  to  run  it  for 
seven  months. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  may  deduct  $15,000  there  also  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freight,  which  is  not  an  actual  expense,  but  you  see  we 
have  to  have  that  because  if  we  pay  out  freight  it  goes  against 
our  appropriation,  although  it  would  not  be  actually  an  expense 
to  the  Government. 

V 

ESTIMATED  COST  OP  OPERATION  OF  MARKET. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  figure  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  the  market  for  one  full  year? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  If  we  did  not  make  any  improvements,  I  would  say 
we  could  operate  it  for  the  same  amount  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $136,000? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes;  but  we  propose  to  make  some  improvements 
and  repairs  down  there,  and  I  think  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  have 
been  there  will  see  the  necessity  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  when  this  institution  is  taken  over  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  invested  by  the  Government  in  the 
calculation  of  the  expenses  or  is  it  simply  proposed  to  be  run  as 
Government  institutions  are  generally  run,  paying  the  bills  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  taking  no  account  of  the  cost  or  of  interest  on  in- 
vestment or  repairs  or  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  Secretary,  because  his  policy 
has  not  been  announced,  but  I  should  say,  personally,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  plan  to  make  a  reasonable  return  on  the  amount  of 
they  award  they  will  be  running  the  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  not  onlv  running  it  at  a  loss,  but  it  is  our 
personal  opinion  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  any  competitive  business 
in  other  cities  near  by. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
undertake  to  put  this  going  concern  on  a  business  basis,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  idea  is  that  they  should.  If  they  can  not,  we 
had  better  not  try  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  plan  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  has  been  no  policy  laid  down  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  SisfiON.  The  practical  side  of  this  matter  as  a  Government 
institution  is  that  nobody  connected  with  it  is  interested  in  making  a 
dollar  of  profit,  and  the  Federal  Treasury  is  open  to  them,  an*! 
is  a  continuous  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  renters  that  th 
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too  high,  and  tixey  are  tmcked  up  by  ti)£  public  who  want  cheap 
products.  There  is  every  inducement  to  levy  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  whatever  loes  there  may  be,  and  there  is  no  incentive  to 
make  a  dollar,  lust  ao  you  get  your  salary.  That  has  been  uni- 
versally true  so  lar  as  my  obsen^ation  is  concerned  of  every  Govern- 
ment-managed institution.  Now^  this  is  a  difficulty  that  some  one 
ought  to  answer,  and  I  do  not  know  whom  we  will  get  unless  we  get 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  here— suppose  you  do  a  general  market 
business,  and  there  is  a  consignment  of  perishable  stuff,  which  we 
will  saj  leaves  Florida  destined  for  some  other  point,  but  in  transit 
the  shipper  finds  he  has  a  better  market  at  Washington  and  in 
transit  he  orders  it  stopped  here  at  Washington.  How  much  money 
will  this  committee  have  to  appropriate  to  take  care  of  that?  If 
this  money  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  we  make  the  appropriation, 
we  will  at  once  see  a  flock  of  difficulties  that  will  oome  m  the  way  of 
managing  this  institution  unless  you  have  a  revolving  fund,  and  a 
revolving  fund,  of  course,  means  opportunity  for  Fraud  and  all 
sorts  of  scandal  connected  with  it.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government,. and  I  ain  now  simply  speaking  for  myself — I  would 
not  permit  a  revolving  fund  at  all.  You  might  have  a  small  fund 
down  there  just  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  a  perfect  flock  of  diffi- 
culties that  crowd  themselves  in  here,  and  I  want  also  to  show  vou 
another  difficulty  which  I  want  somebody  to  explain  before  I  vote  to 
appropriate  the  money.  A  controversy  arises  between  a  shipper 
and  this  market  concern.  The  Government  can  not  be  sued,  and 
therefore  you  have  to  have  a  commission  of  some  kind  created  down 
there  to  hear  complaints  and  have  the  Government  do  the  just  and 
fair  thing.  Now,  this  cominittee  before  we  make  the  appropria- 
tion ought  to  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  how  this  money  is  going  to 
be  used.  We  may  not  be  able  to  get  that  now,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  along  with  the  information  you  gentlemen  give,  ought 
to  be  here  to  give  some  information  as  to  where  we  are  going,  or 
to  use  Tom  Watson's  expression,  "  Where  we  are  at." 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  inquiry  about  the  ship- 
ment from  Florida.  We  realize  that  if  we  advance  freight  it  is  im- 
possible to  anticipate  what  that  will  amount  to.  So  we  have  asked 
you  here  to  set  up  $15,000  from  which  we  can  make  such  payments, 
to  be  reexpendaUe,  and  turnover  in  that  small  amount  each  year. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  handled  in  any  other  way, 

Mr.  Btrns.  When  you  take  that  $t5,000  that  you  asked  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  aiKi  you  also  take  the  $30^000  that  you  ask  for 
repairs,  that  leaves  $96,000  that  you  are  asking  for  seven  months 
which  at  the  rate  of  $13,700  a  month  or  for  the  entire  year  $164,400, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  say  the  market  is  now  being  oper- 
ated for  $136,0(X),  which  includes  repairs,  under  private  management. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Of  course,  the  repairs  they  are  making  now  are  veny 
minor. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Then  eliminate  the  repairs  entirely,  j^ou  are  asking 
for  an  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  $164,400  for  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  There  is  also  additional  money — I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  figure — which  we  returned  to  tlie  Government  from  this 
estimate. 
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ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FROM  RENTAL  OF  STALLS,  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  have  you  made  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  you  are  likely  to  receive  for"  the  rental  of  space  and 
from  storage  and  from  other  sources,  and  what  the  revenue  now  is 
under  private  management. 

Mr.  KrrcHEN.  I  have  a  short  statement  here  I  can  read  to  you  if 
you  wish.  We  have  a  summary  of  receipts.  Receipts  from  the  market 
which  means  the  renting  of  stalls,  $76,518. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  receipts  under  the  present  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  KncHEN.  Ye&  Receipts  from  cold  storage,  that  is,  products 
placed  in  cold  storage,  $68,915.11;  receipts  from  cold  storage  and 
refrigeration,  that  is,  where  they  furnish  refrigeration  through  pipe 
lines,  $60,918.68 ;  receipts,  miscellaneous,  $52,454.11.  Now,  that  mis- 
cellaneous is  rent  for  the  restaurant,  and  the  amusement  company 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Also  in  that  item  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 
they  get  a  quantity  rate  from  the  power  company  on  their  electric 
current  and  they  bill  that  out  to  these  tenants,  and  make  a  profit  on 
that;  also  they  charge  the  tenants  for  any  repairs  they  make  for  them. 
Of  course,  that  will  come  out  from  this  appropriation,  you  see. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  all  of  that  income  go  direct  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  It  will  go  direct  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Ai^thont.  So  all  the  money  you  will  receive  from  the  operation 
of  the  market  will  go  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  The  appropriation  of  this  $140,000  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  actually  be  a  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  that  full  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whv  not? 

_  %j 

Mr.  Kitchen.  For  instance,  we  hire  a  carpenter  and  a  tinner  and 
they  make  repairs  for  the  tenants ;  we  pay  their  salary  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation, but  we  charge  the  tenants  for  the  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  you  will  re- 
ceive ?     You  have  given  us  what  the  other  people  do  receive. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  ^Ve  are  hopeful  of  keeping  the  present  income  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  up  any  system  of  charges  for 
space  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  expect  to  continue  the  present  rates  until  we 
can  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Is  the  present  rate  a  reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  protest  down  thefe  against  it. 

Mr.  Keulby.  When  you  take  this  plant  over  will  all  of  your  em- 
ployees be  civil-service  employees? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  will  be  entitled  to  a  month^s  vacation  on  pay; 
how  much  extra  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  have  taken  that  into  consideration  in  our  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Does  that  partly  explain  the  discrepancy  mentioned 
i)yMr.  Byms? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  will  take  care  of  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  aH  of  the  employees  be  under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  hare  asked  you  to  allow  us  to  take  them  over  a' 
carry  them  for  six  mofrtbs  without  reference  to  the  civil  service. 
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.  Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  bill  require  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
civil  service  or  incorporated  in  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  ceneral  law  requires  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  does  the  general  law  apply  to  the  present 
employees  you  have  there?  Unless  those  men  can  qualify  under  the 
civil  service  would  they  lose  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  My  understanding  is  that  when  the  Government 
takes  oyer  anything:  outside  they  can  be  automatically  blanketed  into 
the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  an  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is,  of  course,  provided  they  are  efficient  men 
and  capable  and  physically  able  to  carry  on  the  work.. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  the  President  can  put  anybody  in  the  civil 
service  under  an  Executive  order. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Finishing  my  statement  with  reference  to  tlie  re- 
ceipts, I  want  to  say  that  thcf  total  of  those  receipts  amounts  to 
$258,815,  whit  h  under  our  present  estimates  shows  a  profit  of  $56,955. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  take  into  account  any  interest 
charges? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Xo  ;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  dividends  or  overhead  charges  for  bonded 
debts  or  any  taxes? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  charging  up  the  various  things  these 
other  people  are  required  to  pay? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  We  are  simply  giving  you  the  cost  of  operating  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  considering  the  property  as  of  no  value? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  the  way  these  figures  are  made ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  be  in  connection  with  the  operation  as  to  charges  for  capital 
invested  and  taxes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  management  of 
this  institution,  or  has  any  policy  l)een  decided  upon? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  Secretary  has  laid  down  no  policy,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  Center  Market  Co.  have  contended  for  years  past  that 
the  property  was  not  a  money-making  property.  Of  course,  that 
has  been  energeticallv  denied  here  in  the  House  in  the  discussion  of 
the  matter,  but  the  Center  Market  Co.  have  insisted  for  years  past 
that  it  was  not  a  profitable  property,  and  I  understand  that  they  are 
very  willing  to  unload  it  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  They  ceased 
to  oppose  this  measure  after  it  got  into  this  form.  We  do  not  know 
what  valuation  the  Government  will  be  required  to  pay.  It  may  be 
utterly  impossible  to  show  any  sort  of  a  profit  if  you  charge  up 
interest  on  the  investment  on  the  basis  of  what  this  valuation  com- 
mission may  require  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  property.  We 
are  utterly  at  sea,  and  we  do  not  know  what  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  are  going  into  a  business,  it  ought  to 
be  entered  upon  just  like  any  other  business,  and  every  expense 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  the  business  ought  to  be  put  on 
its  merit  and  not  simply  say  that  you  are  making  money  because  you 
only  pay  out  so  much  in  salaries  and  turning  back  so  much  into  the 
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TreasMv  of  the  United  States^  and  therefore  the  institution  is 
profitable. 

Mr.  Shermax.  My  impression  is  all  we  will  ever  be  able  to  say  is 
that  the  receipts  are  so  much  more  than  the  expenditures,  which  con- 
stitutes whatever  percentage  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  2  per  cent  or  10 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  that  is  practicallv  what 
always  occurs  when  the  Government  operates  anything.  I  think 
you  are  right  about  it,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  that  is  just  what  you 
are  going  to  do. 

Jlr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement  and  leave 
it  to  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  remains  in  the  record  or  not? 
There  are  some  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have 
given  our  entire  lives  to  that  service.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have 
never  had  one  dollar  of  my  own  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  spend  with- 
out thinldng  twice  as  to  whether  it  should  go  for  the  specific  purpose 
for  which  it  was  spent,  and  there  are  some  of  us  conscientious  enough 
to  spend  the  Government  money  in  the  same  way.  To-day  in  dis- 
cussing the  future-trading  item  the  question  has  come  up  as  to  why 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  not  put  somebody  he  already  has 
on  that  work.  Every  man  I  have  in  my  division  is  paid  out  of  an 
appropriation  which  is  made  for  a  specific  line  of  work,  and  I  can 
not  put  a  man  on  that  fund  that  is  not  engaged  on  that  specific  work. 
The  very  nature  of  our  organization  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
appropriations  you  give  us  from  year  to  year  make  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  when  you  unload  a  new  duty  upon  us  you  appropriate 
for  an  additional  organization;  and  three  times  since  the  ^irmistice 
was  signed  the  order  has  come  from  the  Secretary's  office — and  we 
have  usually  anticipated  it — to  go  over  our  force  in  order  to  show 
what  everybody  was  doing  and  show  how  much  of  the  war  e:ipansion 
could  be  cut  out.  We  have  religiously  cut  it  out,  and  when  the  same 
request  was  made  under  this  present  administration  and  under  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  we  were  able  to  go  right  straight  down  the 
list  and  show  that  we  have  not  a  single  man  whom  we  could  spare. 
We  have  reduced  the  force  right  straight  along  as  war-emergency 
activities  have  been  dropped  off  and  there  absolutely  is  not  one  spare 
man  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  for  which  I  am  permanently 
responsible,  that  could  he  turned  over  to  a  new  activity,  and  it  could 
not  be  legally  done  and  his  salary  continued  where  he  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  I  presume  they  would  not  be  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  under  this  activity,  because  they  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  management  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  Shermax.  Well,  I  venture  to  say  we  could  furnish  a  superin- 
tendent for  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  probably  so. 

Mr.  Sherman  (continuing).  Who  is  accustomed  to  handling  large 
quantities  of  public  money  and  seeing  that  the  funds  are  judiciously 
expended,  and  he  would  handle  it  better  than  any  man  you  could 
get  from  the  outside.  I  will  undertake  to  detail  one  of  my  subordi- 
nates to  manage  that  Center  Market,  and  incidentally  I  may  say 
that  I  made  my  own  living  at  the  Center  Market  for  manjr  years 
before  I  entered  the  Government  service,  when  I  farmed  over  in  Vir- 
^nia  and  sold  my  products  there.    Some  of  us  have  a  personal  and  a 
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busine^  interest  in  the  department,  and  we  know  that  thepe  is  no 
credit  in  merely  spending  (iovemment  money, 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  great  trouble  about  that  is  that,  while  you  may 
have  that  opinion,  your  life  is  aB  imceatainty,  and  the  exceptions  do 
not  make  the  rule.  I  believe  for  tiie  last  12  or  14  years  we  have 
had  our  friends  from  the  departments  before  this  cosmittee,  and  I 
have  not  yet  found  a  single  department  of  the  Gevemment  that 
had  not  cut  to  the  bone ;  is  not  that  the  expression  used  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  they  all  state  that  ana  at  the  same  time  they  all 
admit  that  we  have  too  many  people  employed'  here,  but  state  that 
the  reduction  ought  to  be  in  the  other  fellow's  yard  and  not  in 
theirs. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  one  activity  in  our  division  which  we 
have  been  asked  to  make  as  near  self *suppK)rting  as  possible  through 
a  system  of  fees,  and  that  is  the  inspection  service.  Congress  has 
limited  us  and  put  restrictions  on  the  service  which  prevent  it  from 
being  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  it  might  be,  but,  starting  with 
nothmg,  last  year  with  an  appropriation  of  $141,700  we  have  turned 
back  into  the  Treasury  $98,928.29  of  fees  and  every  year  we  are 
approaching  self-support  under  limitations  which  we  have  for  three 
vears  aske<r you  gentlemen  to  remove  and  for  three  years  the  matter 
has  gotten  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  Chairmak.  I  wish  you  woidd  look  at  the  language  of  this 
item  on  pa;ge  24  and  see  wliether  or  not  you  have  too  much  language 
in  there.  Whjr  would  it  not  be  well  to  efiminate  everything  after  the 
word  "  alterations "  on  the  eleventh  line,  because  if  the  law,  as  it 
does,  authorizes  all  these  things,  there  is  no  sense  in  carrying  a  lot 
of  this  language  in  the  appropriatioti,  first,  because  the  question 
will  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  legislation  or  not,  and  next  if 
thejr  have  the  power  to  do  all  this  under  the  act  itself,  there  is  no 
use  in  having  tnis  language. 

Mr.  Franklik.  Would  you  not  have  to  have  something  in  there  to 
give  us  the  authorifrc  to  make  charges? 

The  Chairman,  Does  not  the  law  give  you  the  right  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No ;  we  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  All  the  authority  we  have  under  the  law  is  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Chairman  (reading).  "The  Secretary  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  said  property  which  he  may  deem  best  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  act."  That  gives  him  the  power 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  SissoN.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  notice  a  little  further 
down  there  from  the  point  3[ou  indicated  a  moment  ago,  beginning 
with  the  language,  "  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  freirihit, 
express,  drayag^e,  and  other  charges,"  that  is  clearly  legislation.  The 
balance  of  it  might  be  squeezed  in  under  some  provision  of  this  otber 
act,  but  that  could  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in.  because 
I  think  the  Secretary  has  all  the  necessary  power  under  the  language 
of  the  act.  * 
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Mr.  S188OX  (reading).  "  To  be  reimbursed  by  any  person  for  whose 
account  any  such  expenditure  may  be  made."  I  think  that  mi^ht  be 
done  under  the  «ct,  although  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  do  not 
tbink  the  necsft  provision  would  be  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  understand  it  could  be  maintained  that  that 
is  not  nec0S8ary  to  the  operation  of  the  p»roperty,  and  yet  since  this 
property  has  to  be  operated  in  competition  with  other  commercial 
cold  storages  we  must  do  as  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  cold  storage, 
and,  of  course,  the  cold-storage  pkuat  is  a  part  of  the  building  and  is 
covered  by  the  act,  and  my  judgmcnil  is  that  the  language  here  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  managem^fit 
and  control  of  the  property  as  he  may  deem  proper,"  gives  him  all 
the  authority  he  needs  under  the  act. 

Mr.  StflsoN.  But  that  will  not  enable  him  to  get  any  revolving 
fund  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  freight  on  this  stutf  that  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  that  up  when  we  reach  it.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  l^slation  into  this  act  anyway,  even 
if  it  involves  a  revolving  fund. 

I  think  the  proviso  on  page  25  is  clearly  lefi^islation  over  which 
we  have  no  jurisdiction.  That  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  same  sort  of  item  was  passed  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  District  in  reference  to  the  Haskell  Market,  and  these 
rates  are  simply  bringing  them  up  and  making  them  comparable  with 
the  rates  in  the  Haskell  Market. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  passed? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  do  not  know  when  that  was. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  was  the  rate  in  that  resolution? 

Mr.  KrtCHBN.  Twenty  caits  a  day  on  each  wagon. 

ACT  FIXINO  BOUNDARIES  OF  MARKET  SPACE. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  of  February  20,  1897,  provides  "that  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Washington  approved 
May  27,  1857,  requiring  the  clerks  of  the  several  markets  to  lay 
off  and  mark  in  convenient  spaces  the  several  pavements  adjoining 
and  bordering  on  the  market  squares,  which  spaces  may  be  used 
for  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  of  vegetables  or  other  country 
produce,  and  extending  the  powers  of  the  clerks  to  15  feet  of 
the  streets^  measuring  from  the  curb  line  on  which  said  squares 
front,  shall  applv  to  the  south  front  of  Center  Market,  and  to  a 
clerk  who  may  oe  designated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  that  the  law  passed  in  1871  by  the  District 
Legislative  Assembly  exempting  from  license  persons  bringing 
marketing  to  the  District  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force ;  and 
that  the  said  ordinance  and  law  shall  be  applicable  to  farmers  and 
truckmen  raising  produce,  doing  business  on  the  north  side  of  B 
Street,  north  along  the  south  front  of  the  Center  Market  in  said 
city  of  Washington :  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall 
be  construed  as  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  grounds  occupied 
by  the  Washington  Market  Co."  and  so  forth. 
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Now,  this  is  the  ordinance  or  the  law  that  is  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  this  provision  and  we  can  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  not  that  be  covered  by  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation ? 

The  Chaibman.  The  Secretary  could  not  do  that  because  that 
would  be  an  amendment  of  an  act. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  that  resolution  fix  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  rate  does  it- fix? 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Ten  and  fifteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  an  amendment  to  that.  Of  course, 
we  have  not  any  jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  SHER3i*AN.  I  understand  it  is  costing  more  than  that  amount 
to  clean  the  space  up,  and  the  point  is  that  it  is  not  self-sustaining. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  go  before  another  committee 
and  get  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  operate  a  markdt, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to  nave  blanket  authority  to 
cover  all  those  things  by  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  He  certainly  should,  and  I  rather  think  he  has 
such  power  except  that  he  has  not  authority,  of  coui'se,  to  repeal 
that  act.  The  space  outside  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the  market, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Who  controls  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  District  Commissioners  control  it,  but  thev 
appoint  a  clerk  under  this  resolution  which  Mr.  Madden  just  read. 
They  appoint  a  clerk  in  the  market  to  police  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  part  of  the  street  and,  of  course,  it  will 
be  under  the  District  Commissioners,  I  assume,  and  the  matter 
ought  therefore  to  go  to  the  District  Committee,  I  presume,  and  not 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  You  can  not  turn  this  activity 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  city  of  Washington  and  is  outside  the  building  line,  and 
they  must  be  responsible  for  regulating  the  traffic  on  the  street. 

Mr.  SisBON.  Except  in  exceptional  cases,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of 
coui*se,  (\)ngress  would  have  the  right  to  give  jurisdiction  of  any 
portion  of  the  city  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  this  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  very  good  practice,  would  it? 

Mr.  SiRsoN.  I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  the  best  practice  to  fol- 
low for  market  purposes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  understand  the  Center  Market  Co.  has  always 
fought  bitterlv  any  effort  to  take  the  farmers  off  that  street.  It  has 
been  proposed  repeatedly  that  the  farmers  be  taken  away  from  the 
south  side  of  Center  Market,  but  the  theory  is  that  the  farmers  at- 
tract so  much  trade  that  they  make  the  stalls  inside  more  desirable 
than  they  would  be  if  the  farmers  were  not  there,  so  the  Center 
Market  Co.  has  been  glad  to  have  them  remain  on  the  streets  adjoin- 
ing this  property. 
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Wbdnesdat,  Xox-bmbbr  9, 1921. 

enix)bce31ent  of  flture  tradlno  act. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  J.  N.  TINCHEE,  A  BEPBESENTATIYE  IN 
CONOEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE.  OF  KANSAS,  AND  HK.  H.  F.  FITTS, 
ASSISTANT  IN  BEOTJLATOET  WOEK,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEI- 
CITLTirEE. 

The  Chair:man.  "  Enforcement  of  the  future  trading  act :  To  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
oi  the  future  trading  act,  approved  August  24,  1921,  $50,000." 

If  there  is  anyone  here  who  would  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
this  item  we  will  be  delighted  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  law  takes  effect  the  24th  of 
December  next,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  outlined  his 
plan  for  the  enforcement  of  it.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  coming  up  at  this  time,  because  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  Secretary  have  money  to  enforce  the  law.  In  order  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  I  want  to  state  that  within  the  last  10  davs  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed movement  among  certain  members  of  tne  exchanges  to  depress 
the  wheat  market,  and  they  circulated  a  report  over  the  signature  of 
certain  members  of  exchanges  that  there  was  exactly  ten  times  the 
amount  of  wheat  at  the  (xalveston  port  for  export  that  was  actually 
there,  and  they  dfe^pressed  the  price  of  wheat,  by  that  message  which 
was  sent  generally  to  various  markets,  7  cents  a  bushel  ^at  day. 
That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  exchanges  that  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
cure.  In  other  words,  it  makes  the  sending  of  that  kind  of  a  mes- 
sage a  felony  on  the  part  of  the  party  who  sends  it  and  forfeits  his 
right  to  trade  upon  the  boards  of  trade,  and  in  that  way  insures  cor- 
rect market  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  appropriation  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  enforce  the  act  will  obviate  things  of  that 
sort?* 

Mr.  TixcHER.  This  is  one  thing  I  know  it  will  obviate,  because  that 
is  one  thing  we  deal  directly  with  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  was  some  question  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  law  raised,  but  the  court  in  Cliicago  has  just 
decided  that  it  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  One  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  brought 
the  action  in  Judge  Landis's  court. 

Mr.  WcxM).  Was  there  not  also  a  suit  brought  in  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  TixciiER.  Not  involving  this  law.  That  was  in  reference  to  a 
Missouri  State  statute  which  is  similar  to  this.  The  exchanges  at 
j  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  both  held  conferences  with  their  counsel 
I  and  went  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  decided,  so  far  as  they  were 
■;  Pon(^rned,  they  would  not  test  the  constitutionality  of  it,  thinking  it 
'    was  constitutional. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Tincber  ? 

Mr.  TixcHER.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  amount  of  the^appro- 
priation.    I  had  supposed  they  would  ask  for  mo^A  »«'^«^ 
Secretarv  has  srone  into  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Just  on  that  point,  it  was  stated  during  the  argument 
on  this  bill  that  this  was  one  instrumentality  of  the  Government  that 
was  not  going  to  cost  us  anything  because  there  was  plenty  of  machin- 
ery in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  already  to  enforce  this  act  with- 
Oiit  the  appropriation  of  any  money. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  recall  that  being  said,  I  think  I  said  more 
than  anyone  else,  probably,  during  the  consideration  of  it,  and  I  re- 
member that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McKenzie]  asked  me 
what  it  would  cost  a  year  to  enforce  it  and  I  told  him  I  thought 
$200,000  a  year.  This  is  based  upon  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  it  would  be  almost  a  paradox  if  anything  that 
the  Government  had  to  do  with  could  get  by  without  costing  some- 
body something. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  Of  course,  I  think  this  one  depression  of  7  cents  a 
bushel  by  a  false  market  report  cost  the  farmers  in  my  district  more 
than  it  will  cost  to  enforce  this  law  for  the  six  months,  and  was  really 
an  unfair  manipulation  of  the  market  and  did  not  do  any  legitiiMie 
trader  any  good  and  is  not  approved  by  the  legitimate  boards  of 'trade 
themselves^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitts,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  do  under  thi» 
act? 

Mr.  Fitts.  This  law,  as  you  probably  know,  provides  for  the  taxing 
of  grain  involved  in  contracts  for  future  delivery,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  principal  exception  being  if  done  by  or  through  a  board  of 
trade  or  a  member  of  a  board  of  trade  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  contract  market.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure that  designation  bv  the  Secretary  as  a  contract  market,  certain 
conditions  must  be  met  by  the  boards  of  trade,  and  these  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  act.  They  are  that  they  must  furnish  certain  reports, 
which  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  he  may 
know  the  trend  of  business,  and  be  generally  informed;  that  they 
shall  prevent  the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  or  inaccu- 
rate information  which  might  tend  to  affect  the  price  of  commodities; 
and  that  they  shaU  prevent  the  manipulation  of  prices  or  the  corner- 
in|2:  of  grain.    Those  are  the  principal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  duties  under  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Fitts.  I  should  have  explained  that  Mr.  Morrill,  who  is  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary,  has  been  designated  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act  and  intended  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
explain  it  fully,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  now  in  the  West  on  some 
other  hearings,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  go  into  the  matter. 

The  Chairmaic.  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  way  just  what  you  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  Frrrs.  This  act  was  passed  on  August  24  and  is  effective  four 
months  from  date.  It  will  therefore  be  in  force  on  December  24.  On 
that  date  all  dealings  in  grain  futures  are  taxable  unless  the  business 
is  transacted  at  a  board  of  trade  which  has  been  designated  as  a  con- 
tract market  by  the  Secretary.  The  boards  of  trade  must  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  designation  as  contract  markets,  meeting  the  condi- 
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tions  which  are  specified  in  the  law.  Of  course,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  receive  such  applications  and  pass  upon  them.  The  Secretary 
then  will  desi^ate  the  board  as  a  contract  market,  provided  it  has 
met  theprovisions  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  euspend 
a  board  of  trade  after  he  desi^ates  it  i 

Mr.  Frrrs.  There  is  a  commissiou  provided  for  in  the  law  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Agpriculture,  the  Secretary  of  ConuxMrce, 
tnd  the  Attorney  General,  which,  after  hearing  in  proper  form,  has 
the  power  to  revoke  the  designation  of  a  contract  market.  That  is 
subiect  to  review  by  the  court,  however. 

The  Chairman.  After  desi^poation  what  jurisdiction  has  the  Sec- 
retary and  what  are  his  functions? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite  information,  to  see  that 
no  false  or  misleadin^r  information  is  disseminated  or  that  manipula- 
tion is  not  practiced,  it  is  necessary  to  have  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  to  procure 
data  of  importance  as  a  result  of  close  contact  with  the  future 
exchanges. 

The  C^-^^RMAN.  Do  you  require  the  boards  of  trade  designated  to 
make  these  reports? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes ;  it  is  required  in  the  law  that  the  boards  of  trade 
shaU  provide  for  the  furnishing  daily  of  reports  of  all  transactions, 
or  that  they  shall  be  kept  available  for  the  information  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  representative. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  send  them  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  The  provision  is  that  they  shall  be  kept  available  for 
the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or  longer  if  the  Secretary 
shall  so  direct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  on  the  ground  will  have  access  to  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir;  the  Secretary  or  hia  representative.  I  might 
sav  there  are  si^  so-called  future  markets,  the  principal  one  being 
C&icago.  The  other  places  are  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duhith, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis.  They  will  be  the  markets  concerned. 
However,  at  Milwaukee  there  is  an  insignificant  amount  of  trading 
done,  and  it  is  not  contemplated  at  this  time  to  take  care  of  that 
market  except  from  Chicago.  If  conditions  are  found  to  be  such 
that  it  requires  some  attention,  that  can  be  arranged  I  might  say 
that  in  going  over  these  estimates  they  have  been  revised,  to  my 
knowledge  a  couple  of  times,  and  have  been  cut^  I  think,  right  to 
the  bone,  providing  only  for  the  minimum  force  in  Washington 
and  at  these  markete. 

Mr.  Btkns.  Who  cut  them,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  were  they  cut 
in  the  department? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  They  were  cut  right  in  the  department.  Mr.  Morrill 
and  the  SecretaiT  went  over  than. 

Mr.  Btsvs.  Tlis  is  the  origmal  amount  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Bureau? 
Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  revenue  to  come  from  the  operations 
under  this  act) 
Mr,  Fjtw.  Wo,  «ir. 
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The  Chairman.  HaTe  you  covered  all  of  the  activities  required  of 
the  department? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  you  cover  them  first. 

Mr.  FiTTS.  There'  is  one  other  point.  Section  9  covers  the  broader 
aspect  of  grain  marketing.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  shall  investigate  marketing  conditions  of  grain  and  grain 
products,  and  by-products,  including  supply  and  demand  for  these- 
commodities,  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  handling  and  transportation 
charges;  and  that  he  shall  also  furnish  information  to  producers, 
consumers  and  distributors.  That  covers  the  situation  generally. 
The  Secretary  will  send  men  to  the  markets  in  order  that  thej'^ 
may  become  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  and  furnish  in- 
formation which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  possible  further  investi- 
gation or  action.  As  I  understand  it,  this  estimate  simply  covers 
the  necessary  regulatory  work  at  the  markets  oontemplateil  by  the 
law,  and  under  it  will  be  collected  and  assembled  the  information 
deemed  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny  and  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  he  has,  in  his  regular  annual  esti- 
mates, made  calculation  for  the  other  activities  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  I  am  not  certain  just  how  far  he  has  gone.  That  esti- 
mate also  has  been  submitted  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Mr.  Frrrs.  But  in  the  present  estimate  that  is  not  included.  These* 
men  will  go  into  that  as  they  can  in  connection  with  their  other 
duties.  This  is  merely  the  basis  for  starting  the  work,  and  they^ 
can  determine  later  just  how  far  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  go* 
into  the  other  phases.    There  is  a  very  small  force  in  Washington. 

OBGANIZATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  just  how  you- 
arrived  at  the  estimate,  what  the  form  of  the  organization  will  be-, 
how  many  of  the  men  designated  will  be  in  Washington,  and  how 
many  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  I  was  about  to  say  that  in  Washington  it  provides  for 
the  administrator  and  his  assistant,  as  well  as  for  an  economist  and 
an  examiner,  and  five  clerks,  who  will  handle  the  business  as  it 
comes  in  from  all  the  markets.  At  Chicago,  the  principal  market, 
there  will  be  a  market  supervisor  and  his  assistant,  an  accountant  or 
statistician,  and  a  clerk.  That  office  also  will  handle  Mih^-aukee. 
At  Minneapolis  there  will  be  a  market  supervisor  and  an  assistant, 
practically  the  same  as  at  Chicago,  and  there  will  be  at  the  start  a 
clerk  assigned  to  Duluth  to  handle  the  business,  it  not  being  a  very 
large  market. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AATiat  is  the  need  of  the  statisticians  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  They  are  to  work  up  the  information  which  is  procured. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  a  large  number  of  statisticians  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Fitts.  They  are  all  engaged  on  other  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  all  correlated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fitts.  They  all  have  their  work  to  do,  and  provision  is  made 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  various  lines  of  work  required.. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  statistics  which  you  gather  have  to  con- 
form with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  I  imagine  there  will  be  very  many  statistics  collected 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  together  wid  consider. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  the  violations  of  the  law.  Why  do  you  hare  to  compile  sta- 
tistics ( 

Mr.  Fitts.  In  the  reports  which  are  issued  by  the  exchanges  or 
the  members  there  prooably  will  be  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  to  see  whether  there  is  anything 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  will  have  to  analyze  them  ? 

Mr.  Fitts.  They  will  have  to  analyze  the  material  which  will  be 
collected. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  formulate  it  ? 

Mr.  Fitts.  Formulate  it  into  some  comprehensive  form. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  is  it  necessary  with  this  new  office  to  have  an 
administrator  in  charge  and  an  assistant  in  charge  here  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Fitts.  This  is  purely  tentative.  What  the  future  require- 
ments will  be  I  can  not,  of  course,  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  it  has  grown  out  of  the  practice  that  every 
chief  has  to  have  an  assistant.    Is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Fitts.  I  can  say  that  I  understand  the  Secretary's  attitude, 
and  it  would  be  his  idea  not  to  carry  any  more  employees  than  nec- 
e^sarv. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  j^ou  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  be  neces- 
sary ? 

Sir.  Fitts.  This  is  entirely  new ;  it  is  merely  the  groundwork. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  making  a  tentative  statement  of 
how  you  arrived  at  the  $50,000? 

Mr.  Fitts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  the  or- 
ganization or  not? 

Mr.  Fitts.  Yes;  this  will  be  the  organization  at  the  start.  It  may 
be  the  permanent  organization  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have 
anybody  else.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary-,  as  we  become 
familiar  with  the  transactions  on  the  market  and  see  what  develops 
and  transpires,  to  increase  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  salaries  carried  here  compare  with 
the  salaries  for  similar  services  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Fitts.  These  salaries  are  comparable,  I  think,  to  other  em- 
ployees in  the  department.  There  is  always  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
getting  men  who  are  familiar  with  particular  trade  practices  at 
salaries  usually  paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  amount  you  are  paying  the  assistant  in  charge  is 
just  the  amount  paid  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  that  this  organization  will  be 
materially  enlarged  after  you  get  into  the  work  or  do  you  expect 
to  be  able  to  continue  the  enforcement  of  the  act  with  the  number 
of  employees  enumerated? 

Mr.  Fitts.  I  should  imagine 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  Section  9  is  not  incorporated  in 
this  activity? 

Mr.  FiTTB,  No,  sir.  These  people  will  handle  the  regulatory  end 
of  it — will  cover  that  generally.  As  to  how  that  will  develop,  I  do 
not  know.  It  will  depend  upon  what  information  is  procured,  the 
suggestions  we  receive  on  it,  or  the  importance  of  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  phase  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  many  market  superivsors  are  to  be  located  here? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  There  will  be  none  here.  These  are  really  grain  ex- 
change supervisors.  They  call  them  market  supervisors.  There 
will  be  one  at  Chicago  and  one  at  Minneapolis.  Thev  will  each 
have  an  assistant,  with  a  statistician.  At  Kansas  City  there  will  be 
simply  the  market  supervisor,  it  being  a  smaller  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  these  economists,  or  have  you  not  a 
lot  of  economists  in  the  department  who  could  work  out  the 
problems  ? 

Mr.  FiTTs.  As  I  have  said,  they  have  not  gone  into  that  yet.  That 
was  the  organization  which  they  thought  would  be  necessary  to  start 
with.  As  they  get  into  the  wort 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  would  be  the  economist's 
duties  ? 

Mr.  FiTTs.  I  believe  he  would  consider  all  of  the  information  which 
was  secured  and  would  go  into  the  broader  phase  of  the  future  ex- 
changes and  problems  incident  thereto. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  this  is  a  new  activity, 
and  we  are  looking  for  information  and  we  want  you  to  give  us 
what  information  you  can. 

Mr.  FiTTs.  All  I  can  say  is  that  generalljr  they  believe  a  man  like 
that  will  be  needed  to  consider  the  question  in  its  broader  aspects. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  ought  to  have  a  specialist 
on  this  particular  work;  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a 
man  devoting  all  his  time  to  it  ? 

Mr.  FiTrs.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  this  activity  come  under  the  director  of  the 
regulatory  work  or  merely  imder  the  Secretary  f 

Mr.  FiTTS*  As  it  is  now,  Mr.  Morrill  has  been  designated  in  charge. 
Mr.  Morrill  is  directly  under  the  Secretary,  as  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary. He  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  and  also  of  some 
other  regulatory  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  will  not  come  under  the  regulatory  work  in 
the  department? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  The  director  of  regulatory  work  has  not  yet  been  ap- 

r minted,  and  just  what  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the  position 
do  not  know,  because  no  announcement  has  been  made.  Neither 
do  I  know  what  the  lineup  will  be  of  the  various  regulatory  work 
in  the  department.  Whether  it  will  all  be  put  under  the  director 
of  the  regulatory  work,  if  appointed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
Secretary  has  not  made  any  announcement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  gathering  statis- 
tical material  with  reference  to  prices,  rates,  and  so  forth,  at  these 
grain  markets.  Will  the  work  with  regard  to  the  statistical  mat^ial 
at  these  markets  be  transferred  to  this  item  or  will  it  be  continued 
as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  It  will  be  continued  where  it  is  now,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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Mr.  TiNCHEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Secretary 
did  not  make  any  estimate  for  the  enforcement  of  section  9  of  this 
bill,  because  he  did  not  want  to  duplicate  any  work ;  he  tried  to  avoid 
any  duplication. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  gathering  prices,  statistics,  and  rates,  material 
of  that  kind,  in  one  place,  and  then  gathering  the  same  material  at 
bome  other  place  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  would  not  approve  of  it  if  he 
found  there  was  any  duplication. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Secretary  does  not  know  everything  that  is 
going  on  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  contemplate  any  duplication  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  None. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  happen  to  transfer  this  particular  work  to 
the  director,  of  course,  it  would  result  in  duplication  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  If  there  is  any  duplication  it  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  you  need 
two  market  assistants  at  two  places  and  at  the  other  wiD  not  need 
anv  assistant  market  inspector? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  I  may  say  that  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  mar- 
ket. At  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  we  provide  for  a  supervisor  and 
assistant,  but  at  Kansas  City  just  the  supervisor,  with  no  assistant. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know,  it  may  be  that  the  market  supervisor 
may  be  able  to  do  the  work  in  all  of  those  places  ? 

3ir.  FiTTs.  If  so,  the  assistants  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Woods.  You  know  that  they  never  eliminate  any  office  when 
once  established.  Why  should  we  not  commence  with  the  chief,  and 
if  they  need  an  assistant  provide  for  that  afterwards?  You  never 
heard  of  an  office  in  this  Government  being  abolished. 

Mr.  FiTTs.  They  were  considered  necessary ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.'  What  will  be  the  duties  of  the  examiners  specified 
here! 

Mr.  Frrrs.  They  will  examine  the  records  and  information  sub- 
mitted, and  such  related  matter  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Will  they  be  Washington  employees? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  the  chief  clerk  will  also  be  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  he  will  have  five  other  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  chief  clerk  and  five  clerks? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  The  chief  clerk  is  the  principal  clerk  in  the  whole 
*  division.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  clerical  work  and  take  care  of 
the  other  offices,  their  clerical  and  property  needs,  etc.,  and  have  gen- 
eral supervision. 

EMPTX)YEES  IN    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  to  these  27  people,  please  tell  us  which  ones  are  to 
be  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  The  administrator,  the  assistant,  the  economist,  the  ex- 
aminer, chief  clerk,  five  clerks,  and  a  messenger. 
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The  Chairman.  They  will  be  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  only  have  a  market  supervisor  and  an 
assistant  supervisor  at  Chicago  and  at  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir ;  inclufing  a  clerk  and  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  I  may,  this  question :  These  men 
in  Washington  will  get  the  information  upon  which  they  base  their 
activities  from  the  men  in  the  field? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  in  part. 

The  Chairman!  Would  they  not  have  to  get  it  all,  and  does  it  not 
look  rather  topheavy  to  have  11  in  Washington  and  only  5  in  the 
field? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  The  headquarters  is  the  plax»  where  the  information 
from  all  the  markets  is  submitted ;  and  it  will  require,  as  I  see  it,  a 
considerable  number  of  assistants.  A  great  deal  of  work  will  be 
involved  where  the  data  is  all  assembled  and  finally  considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  that  occurred  to  me  was  this — 
of  course,  this  is  a  new  proposition,  but  the  practical  side  of  it  which 
has  occurred  to  me  is  that  if  you  have  6  men  in  the  field  developinjg 
information  which  has  to  be  submitted  to  somebody  else,  would  it 
not  rather  seem  impossible  for  those  5  men  to  furnish  information 
sufficient  to  keep  22  other  men  busy? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Pardon  me.  Permit  me  to  explain  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Under  this  law  each  member  of  the  Chicago  ex- 
change files  a  copy  of  all  transactions  he  makes  every  day  with  tiie 
exchange,  and  the  Chicago  office  will  have  access  to  those  transac- 
tions. If  for  any  reason  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concluded 
that  the  market  was  being  manipulated  and  cared  to  go  into  that, 
the  sending  to  Washington  of  two  days'  transactions  on  the  Chicago 
exchange  would  keep  the  people  employed  and  busy.  I  know  a  little 
about  that  because  of  connection  with  it  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Frrrs.  The  reports  in  the  contract  markets  would  have  atten- 
tion whenever  there  seemed  to  be  any  irregularity. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  you  first  took  the 
stand  that  this  information  would  be  on  tile  at  the  point  where  the 
transactions  took  place  and  would  be  available  to  tne  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  got  the  impression — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  stated  it  or  not — that  it  would  not  be  sent  here,  only  be 
accessible? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  It  may  be  sent  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  covered 
that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  portion,  if  any,  of  this  force  will  be  appointed 
through  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  FiTTS.  The  force  will  all  be  appointed  through  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Btrns.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  the  top  down  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  The  law  requires  that ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  notice  that  yon  have  all  the  clerks  listed  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Frrrs.  No;  the  figures  are  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  about 
this  item  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  further  question.  This  act 
does  provide  for  the  appointment  of  certain  people? 

Mr.  FiTTs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  provides  for  the  organization  which  you  have 
outlined  here  ? 

Mr.  Frrrs.  It  does  not  particularly  provide  for  that  organization. 

The  Chairman.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force a  certain  act  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  If  the  act  does  require 
that.  Why  is  it  that  every  time  we  pass  a  statute  of  any  kind  it 
becomes  necessary  to  organize  a  particular,  separate,  and  distinct 
force  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.,  FiTTS.  Well,  the  only  answer  I  can  make  is  that  the  people 
appointed  to  do  their  work  in  the  department  are  busy  on  that  par- 
ticular work. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  do  not  have  any  leisure  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  that  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation in  this  problem  is  that  in  the  law  passed  by  Congress,  section 
13  provides : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  any  State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession,  or  department, 
agency,  or  i>olitical  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person;  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees, not  in  conflict  with  existing  law,  and  make  such  expenditures  for  rent 
outside  the  District  of  ('olumbia,  printing,  telegrams,  telephones,  law  books, 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  furniture,  stationery,  office  equipment,  travel, 
and  other  supplies  and  expenses  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  this  act  in  the  District  of  Cohimbia  and  elsewhere,  and  there  is  hereby  au- 
thoriased  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Woc«>.  And  that  is  the  pin  hook  on  which  they  hang  this. 
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eradication  of  tubercuiiosis  from  animals. 

gTATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  A.  BEES,  M£1£BEE  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reed,  you  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  8877,  on 
the  26th  of  October  proposing  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  for  the 
payment  of  indemnities  on  account  of  slaughtered  tubercularly  in- 
fected cattle.  That  bill  has  been  referred  to  this  committee,  and 
provides  as  follows : 

Be  it  en<ict€d  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  states 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1022,  and  prior  fiscal  years, 
the  following  sum : 
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To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depurtment  of  Agriculture,  to 
perform  the  duties  imiK)8ed  upon  it  by  the  ajjricultural  api>rt>priation  act,  ai>- 
proved  March  3,  1921,  and  the  act  of  May  29.  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  p.  31 ),  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  fo^'  the  payment  of  indemnities  on  account  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered during  the  current  tiscal  year  and  prior  tiscal  years,  in  connection  with 
the  eradicathm  of  tuberculosis  from  animals,  $600,000. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Reed,  if  you  desire  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  reason  that  I  introduced  this  bill  was  because  of 
urgent  requests  received  from  farm  organizations  in  my  district.  It 
appears  from  their  letters  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made  by 
these  organizations  under  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  approved 
March  3, 1921,  with  reference  to  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  Agricultural  Department  reports  that  since  starting  the  work  of 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  in  1918  to  October  1,  1921,  in  Xew  York 
State,  20,812  were  found  to  be  tubercular,  or  18.8  per  cent  of  those 
given  the  test. 

The  $141,()()()  allotted  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  July  1,  1921, 
to  indemnify  the  owners  of  cattle,  has  now  been  exhausted,  and  T  am 
informed  that  the  work  was  discontinued  on  October  1,  1921,  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  indemnity. 

The  dairy  business  in  the-  State  of  Xew  York  is  <me  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  activities  in  the  State.  The  total  number  of 
dairy  cows  on  farms  January  1,  1920,  according  to  the  census  report, 
was  1,481,918.  The  figures  show  that  on  farms  reporting  milk  pro- 
duced there  were  1,822,812  cows.  In  this  connection  the  average  pro- 
duction of  milk  per  dairy  cow  in  1919  was  502  gallons. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  value  of  the  milk  sold  in  Xew 
York  State  in  1919  was  $159,005,454,  which  does  not  include  butter 
fat  nor  butter. 

The  total  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  my  congressional  district  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  was  208,908.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in 
presenting  this  matter  I  am  speaking  for  a  portion  of  the  State  that 
))laces  great  emphasis  on  this  important  industry.  The  cattle  are 
largely  thoroughbreds,  and  the  farm  organizations  dre  intensely  in- 
terested in  eraaicating  tuberculosis  from  their  herds.  The  work  has 
been  well  started  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  work  because  of  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  pay  the  indemnity. 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  bears  directly  on  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  the  people  from  this  dread  disease.  A  great  effort 
is  being  made  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  to  protect  people  from  tul)er- 
culosis,  especially  infants.  In  order  that  I  might  bring  specific 
facts  to  bear  on  this  point  I  telephoned  to  the  tuberculosis  section  of 
the  Hospital  Division  of  the  I^'^nited  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  asked  for  information  relative  to  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  annually  and  the  same  information 
as  to  the  new  cases  of  the  disease  reported  for  that  State.  I  also 
inquired  whether  milk  from  tubercular  cows  is  a  menace  to  infants 
consuming  this  milk.  I  wish  to  insert  a  chart  showing  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  numl)er  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  all  forms,  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Xew  York  State  for  the  years  1910-1920: 
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how  it  can  best  be  avoided.  It  Is  an  amazing  fact  that  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  epideniiologj'  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  the  d  sease  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated in  a  single  State  in  this  country. 

This  same  authority  states : 

About  lO  i}er  cent  of  all  deaths  among  chUdren  under  15  years  of  age  are 
due  to  the  various  forms  of  this  disease.  It  is  known  that  tuberculosis  increa.ses 
in  frequency  but  decreases  in  fatality  with  each  year  of  life  during  childhood. 

I  have  an  official  statement  showing  the  appropriations  for  hospital 
facilities,  under  date  of  October  10,  1921.  This  statement  shows  that 
the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  hospital  facilities  amount  to 
$18,600,000.  Out  of  a  total  of  16  hospitals  completed  or  under  way, 
10  are  for  the  care  of  tubercular  people. 

The  same  report  shows  that  contemplated  hospitals,  plans  nearly 
completed,  which  are  included  in  this  total  appropriation  of  $18,- 
600,000,  there  are  four,  three  of  which  are  for  the  care  of  tubercular 
patients.  One  of  these  contemplated  hospitals  is  to  be  built  in  New 
York  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are  spending  large  sums  to  care  for 
those  affected  with  tuberculosis  it  is  equally  important  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  If  by  ap- 
propriating money  to  pay  the  indemnity  for  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  we  can  prevent  children  and  very  young  infants  from 
contracting  the  disease,  then  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  Neiv 
York  has  acted  promptly  in  taking  advantage  of  the  law  to  eradi- 
cate this  dread  disease,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  its  good  work  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  that  real 
results  are  being  obtained. 


Wednesdat,  November  9,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

BUREAU   OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBaE  K.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONEB  OF 

IIOHTHOXrSES. 

INCBEASED  COMPENSATION   FOR  CLERICAL   FORCE   IN    WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  you  have  an  item  here  for  four  clerks 
at  the  rate  of  $1,600  each  per  annum  from  November  1, 1921,  to  June 
30,  1922,  in  lieu  of  two  clerks  at  $1,000  each  and  two  clerks  at  $900 
each  for  the  same  period  appropriated  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $1,734.  Do 
you  call  that  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I  call  that  a  supplemental  estimate.  These 
are  submitted  as  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  emergency  that  would  justify  this 
appropriation? 

4fr.  Putnam.  I  think  so,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  it,  briefly. 
This  is  for  the  central  office  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr.  Xellet.  Are  these  statutory  positions? 
Mr.  PuTNAK.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr«  Keuust.  This  is  a  change  of  law. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  salaries  are  not  fixed  by  law  except  as  they  are 
appropriated  for  individually. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Under  the  statute  that  becomes  the  salary  for  that 
office  until  changed  by  law,  which  makes  it  legislation,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are  considering  deficiency 
appropriations,  and  I  can  not  read  this  into  a  deficiency  under  any 
possible  construction. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  letter  from  the  director  of  the  budget  stated 
the  committee  would  consider  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates, 
and  this  document  is  so  headed. 

Xhe  Chaibman.  We  ai*e  not  bound  by  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Pdtnam.  I  understand,  but  this  document  submitted  to  the 
committee  is  headed  ^'  Supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates." 

Mr.  Gaujvan.  And  in  consequence  of  that  you  submitted  this 
request? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  consequence  of  that  this  has  been  submitted  as  a 
suDpIemental  estimate  and  not  as  a  deficienc}'  estimate. 

Mr.  KEiiLET.  You  are  not  changing  the  number  of  clerks,  but  in- 
creasing the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  to  drop  the  four  lowest  clerks  in  our  office 
and  put  in  four  clerks  at  $1,600,  so  we  can  get  competent  persons  to 
do  our  wo^ 

The  CThairman.  Are  these  $900  positions  filled  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  nlled  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  discharge  them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  leaving  themselves  every  little  while.    I 
have  a  list  of  71  persons  we  have  had  in  the  two  lower  grade 
positions  in  our  office  in  the  last  four  years.    This  is  not  an  attempt 
to  revise  the  general  schedule  of  pay. 

The  Chaibman.  The  clerks  classed  here  as  $900  and  $1,000  with  the 
bonus  ^t  $1,140  and  $1,240? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  were  $1,600  clerks  they  would  get  the 
bonus  also  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  ^ntlemen,  that  this  is  a  rather  unusual  request  to  brin^ 
here  on  this  kind  of  a  bilL  but  I  think  we  are  in  a  very  unusual  kina 
of  a  position.  We  have  a  laree  service  of  about  6,000  people,  and  we 
have  only  40  people  here  in  Washington  to  conduct  the  headquarters 
work  of  that  service.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  parallel  to  this  in  the 
Government  service  in  Washington.    We  can  do  the  work  with  40  peo- 

gle  if  we  have  competent  people,  but  we  can  not  do  it  right  ii  we 
ave  not  competent  people.  The  salaries  in  our  office  were  fixed  in 
1867,  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  with  two  exceptions  they  have 
not  been  changed  since,  except  that  you  have  given  this  bonus  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  meantime  you  have  established  a  great  many 
large  bureaus  here  in  Washington  within  the  last  few  years,  with 
lump-sum  appropriations  where  the  fixing  of  the  pay  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  heads  of  those  bureaus. 
The  Chaibman.  And  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  doing  that. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  They  have  fixed  salaries  on  an  average  two  and  three 
and  four  and  five  hundred  dollars  higher  than  we  are  allowed  by 
law  to  pay.  The  result  is  we  are  losing  our  people  right  along.  We 
do  not  happen  to  have  any  vacancies  to-day,  but  we  may  have  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  and  here  is  a  list  of  71  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  two  lower  grades  in  our  office  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Such  changes  are  occurring  every  day  in  every 
activity. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  last  year  I  have  had  three  changes  in  the 
position  of  secretary  in  my  own  office,  one  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
They  go  to  these  bui-eaus,  that  fix  the  going  rate  of  wage  in  Wash- 
ington, and  we  are  perfectly  helpless  in  keeping  a  proper  force  to 
csLTvy  on  this  work.  I  have  here  the  announcement  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  entrance  rate  of  pay  for  stenographers, 
$1,200  plus  the  bonus.  This  is  $200  and  $300  more  than  we  can  pay, 
and  stenographers  are  the  lowest  grade  of  clerical  employees  re- 
quired in  our  office,  because  of  the  technical  character  oi  the  work. 


Wednesday,  November  9,  1921. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  IILE.  CHAELES  E.  STEWAET,  CHIEF  CLERK;  MB. 
E.  M.  KENNABD/  ABMINISTBATIVE  ACCOTTNTANT;  MB.  J.  D. 
HAERIS,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS;  MR.  CLARESON  SHEB- 
WOOD,  IN  CHARGE  OF  PRINTINa  AND  SUPPLIES;  MR.  SEWALL 
KEY,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PRISONS;  AND  DAVID  D. 
CALDWELL,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

• 

CX)NTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is,  "  Contingent  expenses :  For  mis- 
cellaneous expenditures,  including  telegraphing,  fuel,  lights,  foreign 
postage,  labor,  repairs  of  buildings,  care  of  grounds,  books  of  refer- 
ence, periodicals,  typewriters  and  adding  machines  and  exchange  of 
same,  street  car  fares,"  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $0.38.  What  is 
that,  please? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  an  ascertained  claim. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  money  enough  to  pay  this  claim  if  the 
balance  in  the  fund  had  not  been  turned  back  to  the  Treasury,  or  was 
there  no  balance? 

Mr.  Harris.  There  was  no  balance. 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  is  a  delayed  bill  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  for  telegraphic  services. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  interest  charge  on  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  two  items  under  "  Detection  and  prose- 
cution of  crimes,"  one  for  1918,  $1.66,  and  one  for  1919,  $8.75.  Be 
kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  how  these  two  items  occurred. 
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Mr.  Harris.  One  of  them  is  a  Western  Union  bill  and  the  other  is 
a  Michigan  State  Telephone  Co.  bill.  The  one  for  $1.66  is  the 
Western  Union  bill  and  the  one  for  $2.75  and  one  for  $6  are  th^ 
Michigan  Telephone  Co.'s. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  ascertained  that  these  were  due  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Just  before  we  submitted  the  estimates  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  balance  turned  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury out  of  which  these  bills  could  have  been  paid  if  presented  in 
time  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  these  bills  would  have  been  paid  if 
presented  in  time,  either  from  that  appropriation  or  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  national  security  and  defense  for  those  years.  We 
turned  back  money  into  the  Treasury  with  which  they  could  have 
been  paid. 

TRAVELING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Traveling  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,"  fiscal  year  1921,  $188.24.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
that  consists  of. 

Mr.  Harris.  Transportation,  personal  tra^l  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  $79.88 ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  $71.78 :  the  Houston  &  Texas, 
$21.92 ;  and  one  other  bill,  from  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
for  $14.66. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  what  activities? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  connection  with  travel  made,  by  the  attorneys  of 
the  department  and  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  balance  exhausted  before  these  bills  were 
rendered  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  have  been  no  money  to  meet  the 
oblifjjations  if  rendered  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  bills  for  travel  are 
not  rendered  by  the  men  who  do  the  traveling? 

Mr.  Harris.  They  exchange  transportation  requests  for  tickets, 
and  then  the  railroads  render  the  bills,  because  the  Government 
always  requires  that  transportation  requests  be  used  where  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  transportation  under  those  requests  granted 
at  a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir ;  the  same  rate.  There  is  a  lower  rate  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  every  year  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  to  cover 
any  possible  contingency?. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  do  that  in  every  other  case  except  this  particular 
appropriation.  It  is  the  appropriation  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  travel.  Of  couree,  we 
can  not  tell  always  what  they  will  do,  or  when  they  go  or  return. 
Ordinarily  we  have  enough  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subordinates? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
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FEDERAL  COURT  REPORTS  AND  DIGESTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  32,  "  Federal  court  re- 
ports and  digests:  For  one  complete  set  of  Federal  court  reports 
and  digests  for  the  office  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  $616."    What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  United  States  attorney  believes  that  he  should  be 
furnished  with  these  reports  and  digests.  They  have  never  been  fur- 
nished to  his  office.  They  have  been  furnished  to  the  judge  of  the 
court,  but  not  for  the  United  States  attorney  alone.  The  condition  in 
Omaha  is  very  peculiar.  The  building  co^'ers  one  square  block,  and 
the  attorney  is  on  one  extreme  corner  of  the  building  and  the  judge's 
library  in  the  other,  and  he  has  to  walk  two  blocks  to  use  the  library 
in  the  judge's  chambers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  allowed  to  take  any  of  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  they  have  no  objection,  but  he  does 
not  know  at  times  just  what  reports  he  will  need. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  not  in  the  courtroom,  but  in  briefing  cases  in 
his  own  office? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  siif 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  constitute  an  emergency  sufficient  to 
justify  a  deficiency  appropriation? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes:  the  business  of  the  court  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  there  is  not  any  emergency;  it  can 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  will  Sb  pretty  nearly  a  year  later.  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  carpenter  trying  to  build  a  house  without  a  hammer 
and  saw. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

FOR  salaries  of  DISTRICT  JUDGES  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

• 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  33,  "  District  courts :  For 
the  salaries  of  the  United  States,  district  judges  for  the  districts  of 
North  Dakota  and  southern  West  Virginia,  provided  by  the  act  ap- 
proved June  25,  1921,  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  annum,  $11,812.50." 
Those  judges  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Kennard.  One  has  been  appointed  and  the  other  one  is  about 
to  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  the  period  of  time  over  which 
the  $11,812.50  goes? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  covers  the  whole  year  for  one  judge,  and  it 
covers  from  November  1  for  the  other  juQge. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  not  appointed  yet  it  will  not  cover  him 
from  November  1?       , 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  judge  has  been  appointed? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  he  appointed? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  entered  upon  duty  August  4,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  received  any  pay? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kennard.  The  appropriation  is  available. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  him  to  get  paid  from  the  day  he  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Harris.  He  can  not  be  paid  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  paying  both  of 
these  judges.  The  appropriation  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
any  judge  who  is  legally  appointed  and  assumes  duties,  but  of 
course  it  is  liable  to  be  insufficient  unless  we  supplement  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  consider  it,  if  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it,  if  there  is  an  appropriation  available. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  not  available  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  technically  an  appropriation  of  $742,500 
for  99  district  judges,  at  $7,500  each? 

Mr.  Kennard.  les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  appropriation  is  available  for  the  salaries 
of  all  United  States  judges  for  the  fiscal  year  1922.  There  may  be 
some  vacancies  bv  death  or  other  causes? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  are  such  vacancies  occasionally. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  If  that  is  true,  you  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay 

these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  iviNNARD.  Congress  added  the  provision  making  the  appro- 
priation generally  available  in  order  to  enable  us  to  avoid  having  to 
ask  judges  to  wait  for  their  salaries  after  assuming  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  figure  this.  You  have  $742,500  for  all  of 
them.    How  much  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  did  not  bring  the  balance  in  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  vacancies  anywhere? 

Mr.  EIennard.  There  may  be  a  few  vacancies. 

The  Chairman,  There  will  be  enough  funds  caused  by  the 
vacancies  to  pay  these  two  judges? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  might  be,  but  it  is  not  probable. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough,  when  you  get  back  to  your  office, 
to  get  the  figures  of  how  much  has  been  expended  and  how  much 
has  been  saved  for  various  reasons. 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  1921  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  1922. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  get  that  for  1922. 
We  can  tell  the  amount  for  1921  with  precision.  If  it  is  the  desire 
of  this  committee  to  have  this  deferred  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  we  will  know  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  money  through 
vacancies,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  must  get  their  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  have  the  facts. 

STATEMENT   RELATIVE    TO    SALARIES    OF    TWO   ADDITIONAL    DISTRICT    JUDGES. 

The  appropriation  for  salaries,  district  judges,  fiscal  year  1921  was  $735,000, 
of  which  $727,587.50  was  used,  leaving  only  a  surplus  of  $7,412.50  on  account  of 
lapses  and  vacancies. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  there  is  but  one  vacancy,  In  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  has  existed  since  October  5, 1921,  and  will  probably  be  fiUed 
at  an  early  date.  There  is  also  a  brief  lapse  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
Judge  Aldrlch,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  on  September  15,  1921,  a  successor 
having  been  confirmed  on  October  25.  1921. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  there  Is  nothing  in  conditions  as  existing 
at  the  present  time  to  justify  withholding  the  appropriation  for  the  additional 
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jiulpes  provided  by  law,  It  not  being  probable  tliat  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
suri)lns  to  provide  for  tliese  salaries. 

DISTRICT   COURT,   TERRITORY   OF   HAWAII. 
FOR  COMPENSATION   OF  REPORTER. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "District  court,  Territory  of 
Hawaii :  For  compensation  of  reporter  from  July  9, 1921,  to  June  30, 
1922,  both  dates  inchisive,  at  the  rate  of  $8,000  per  annum,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated,  $1,760."  Please  tell  iis 
about  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  arises  from  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Which  increased  the  salary  of  the  reporter  from 
$1,200  to  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Congress  provided  for  the  position  and  fixed  the 
salary. 

SUPREME  COURT,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 
FOR   COMPENSATION    OF   CHIEF   JUSTICE    AND    ASSOCIATE    JUSTICES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Supreme  Court,  Territory  of 
Hawaii :  For  compensation  of  chief  justice,  at  the  rate  of  $7,500*  per 
annum,  and  of  two  associate  justices,  at  the  rate  of  $7,000  per  annum 
each,  for  the  period  from  July  9,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  both  dates 
inclusive,  in  addition  to  tlie  amounts  heretofore  appropriated, 
$4,400.01."    That  is  due  to  an  act  of  Congress ;  it  is  the  same  thing! 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

I  might  state  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  district  iudges 
that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  department  to  come  before 
the  committee  with  an  item  for  the  salary  of  each  new  judge. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  have  secured  the  money  in  the  past,  what 
is  the  use  of  coming  liere?  There  is  no  use  to  appropriate  money 
twice  for  the  payment  of  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  can  handle  it  the  other  way:  if  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  committee,  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  we  will  handle  it. 

m)OKs  FOR  judicial  officers. 

The  next  item  is,  "  Books  for  Judicial  Officers :  For  purchase  and 
rebinding  of  law  books,  including  the  exchange  thereof,  for  Ignited 
States  judges,  district  attorneys,  and  other  judicial  officers,  includin*r 
the  nine  libraries  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. ' 
etc. — those  are  items  for  1917,  1918,  and  1919.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  those  items  of  $115,  $33.93,  and  $20.50,  and  tell  us 
at  the  same  time  whether  you  would  have  had  money  enough  to 
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have  paid  these  obligations  out  of  the  annual  appropriations  if  they 
had  been  submitted  in  time? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sherwood  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No*  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  items. 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  are  the  amounts  of  claims  which  came  in  long 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  for  which  there  is  now  no  money  avail- 
able. There  was  sufficient  money  for  their  settlement  if  they  had 
come  in  before  it  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  legitimate  claims? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  claims, 
except  that  they  were  delayed  in  presentation.  The  1917  claim  is  a 
bill  of  Callaghan  &  Co.  for  law  books. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  bookiS  used  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  were  purchased  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  were 
probably  used  where  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  they  did  not  get  the 
bills  in  for  four  years? 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  bills  have  been  audited,  the  books  were 
ordered  by  competent  authority,  and  the  money  is  legally  due  to 
the  respective  claimants. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  facts.  The  mere  statement  that 
they  were  ordered  by  competent  authority  is  very  well,  but  that  does 
not  furnish  a  statement  of  the  facts.  Tell  us  who  they  were  for 
and  who  ordered  them. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  And  where  used. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  come  down  here  every  year  and  ask  us  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  law  books.  AVe  allow  the  amount  asked  and  some- 
times cut  it.    When  it  is  not  allowed  you  buy  the  books  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  there  was  at  least 
this  amount  of  money  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  or  whether  the 
department  exceeded  the  appropriation  in  question? 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  was  a  balance  turned 
into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  each  case? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No  ;  in  some  cases  a  real  but  dimunitive  defficiency 
arose,  not  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the  appropriation,  but  simply 
by  overlooking  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  is  very  small,  but,  of  course,  the 
l)rinciple  involved  is  the  same,  whether  one  cent  or  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Heretofore  these  bills  have  been  certified  by  the 
several  auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  for  the  record, 
when  you  get  the  facts,  what  the  facts  are  in  connection  with  these 
three  items, 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  will  do  so.    The  information  now  in  hand  is, 

however,  more  than  we  have  been  permitted  heretofore  to  insert  in 

the  record. 

November  10.  1921, 

dctailed  information  relative  to  certain  at'dited  claims  for  fiscal  years 

priob  to  the  current  year. 

The  following  list  specifies  the  nature  of  certaiu  bills  peinllng  settlement, 
which  have  been  audite:!  and  allowed  as  lawful  claims  against  the  Govern- 
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ment.  In  the  time  with'n  which  this  statement  must  be  prepared  it  :s  im- 
practicable to  ascertain  specifically  in  each  case  the  cause  of  the  delay  in 
presentation  and  auditing  of  the  bills.  In  many  cases  complete  delivery  of 
all  tlie  books  was  not  made  until  long  after  they  were  ordered,  and  In  such 
cases  the  settlement  of  the  entire  b  11  was  necessarily  delayed.  In  otht  r 
cases,  there  was  manifest  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  publisliers  in  sub- 
mitting their  bills.  Under  existing  law  a  bill  against  the  Government  must 
be  audited  on  its  mer  ts,  regardless  of  the  delay,  even  though  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, on  the  part  of  the  claimant  in  submitting  it.  A>ry  great  dlfliculty  is 
experienced  in  securing  the  prompt  rendition  of  all  bills,  espec  ally  small  bills, 
such  as  those  herein  listed. 

(Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Justice,  miscellaneous  items,  1919,  38 
cents:  This  is  a  bill  for  38  cents  In  favor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  of  Washhigton,  I).  C,  covering  tolls  on  messages  transmitted  during  the 
month  of  July,  1918.  No  balance  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  under  this 
appropriation. 

Books  for  judicial  officers,  1917,  $115:  This  covers  a  bill  of  Callaghan  & 
Co.  for  the  following  books:  Rof^'s  Notes  on  United  States  Reports,  revised 
edition,  volumes  1  and  2;  Crawford's  Negotiable  Instruments,  one  volume; 
Shearman  &  Redfleld's  Negligence  three  volumes;  Honnold's  Workmen's 
Compensation,  two  volumes;  Black's  Rescission  of  Contracts  aud  Cancellation 
of  Written  Instruments,  two  volumes ;  Morse  on  Banks  and  Banking,  fifth  edi- 
tion, 1917.  two  volumes;  Joyce  on  Insurance,  fifth  edition,  1917,  five  vol- 
umes; Kerr's  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  three  volumes;  Bigelow's  Law  of 
Estoppel,  sixth  edition,  one  volume.  (As  per  proposal  to  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans.  Volumes  3  to  20  of  Rose's  Notes,  to 
be  furnished  at  $7.50  per  volume   less  18  per  cent  discount ) 

These  books  were  furnished  for  tlie  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  were  delivered  to  Frank  H.  Mortimer,  clerk  of  said  court.  It  is 
understoo<l  that  the  long  delay  In  this  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that  complete 
delivery  was  not  made  until  long  after  the  order  was  given. 

There  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  in  this  appropriation  on  June  30, 
1919   $1  614.29. 

Books*  for  judicial  officers,  1918,  $33.93.— This  Item  covers  three  bills  of  Cal- 
laghan &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  as  follows : 

1.  For  volume  7  of  the  Federal  statutes,  annotated,  $6.68,  shipped  to  Hon. 
W.  F.  Newman,  United  States  district  Judge,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2.  Volume  9  of  Rose's  Notes  United  States  Reports  $5.45,  shipped  to  Hon. 
B.  F.  Bledsoe,  United  States  district  judge  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

3.  Volumes  1  to  4,  Rose's  Notes  United  States  Reports,  at  $5.45  per  volume, 
also  shipped  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Bledsoe,  United  States  district  judge  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

There  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  under  this  appropriation  on  June 
30,  1920,  $2,032.22. 

Books  for  judicial  ofl^cers  1919,  $20.50.— This  item  Is  composed  of  three  bills 
as  follows: 

1.  Bill  of  the  West  Publishing  Co.,  of  St  Paul,  Minn,,  for  volumes  160  and 
170  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports,  $4.50,  delivered  to  William  Parkin,  clerk  of  tlie 
United  States  (circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  York  City. 

2.  Bill  of  the  West  Publishing  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Second  Decennial 
Digest,  1907  to  1916.  volume  15,  $6,  for  the  library  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  Ashville,  N.  G. 

3.  Bill  of  John  Byrne  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  volumes  163  and  164, 
English  Reports,  Reprint  V,  at  $5  each,  $10;  furnished  for  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

There  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  June  30,  1921,  under  this  appro- 
priation. $1,49323 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes,  1918,  $1.66:  This  item  covers  a  bill  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  for  tolls  on  messages  pertaining  to  the  official 
business  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  There  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 
under  this  appropriation  on  June  30,  1920,  $26,723.44. 

Detection  and  proBeinition  of  crimes,  1910,  $8.75 :  This  item  covers  two  bills, 
as  follows : 

1.  Bill  of  the  Michigan  State  Telephone  Co.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  for  $2.75, 
for  exchange  Borvlce  nt  Mount  Clemens,  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
month  of  Octobtr.  1018. 
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2.  Bill  of  the  Michigan  State  Telephone  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  .$6,  for  addi- 
tional messages,  the  contract  covering  100  messages  per  month,  the  additional 
messages  being  chargeable  separately. 

It  is  foimd  upon  Investigation  that  the  balance  in  this  fiind,  instead  of  having 
been  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  in  the  usual  manner,  was  ^vlthheld  and  may 
still  be  used.  This  item,  amounting  to  $8.75,  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  the 
pending  bill. 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Department  of  Justice,  1921,  $188.24 : 
This  item  is  made  up  of  the  following  bills : 

1.  Bill  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  for  $79.88,  for  transportation  fur- 
nished under  various  department  orders  between  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  to  officials  of  the  department. 

2.  Bill  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  amounting  to  $71.78,  for  trans- 
portation furnished  under  department  orders  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Chicago,  m.,  $27.75 ;  Washington,  D.  C,  to  New  York  City,  $8.14 ;  Chicago,  IlL, 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  $27.75 ;  New  York  City  to  Washington,  D.  C,  $8.14.  This 
was  for  various  officials  of  the  department  traveling  on  official  business. 

3.  Bill  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  Co.  for  like  transportation 
between  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  $21.92. 

4.  Bill  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.,  for  similar  trans- 
portation under  department  orders,  $14.66. 

There  is  now  no  balance  in  this  appropriation  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  clerks,  United  States  district  courts,  1920,  $392.37 : 
This  item  represents  certificate  No.  34234,  made  by  the  general  accounting  office 
on  account  of  balance  due  for  salary  of  C.  J.  Ohnhaus,  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Wyoming.  There  is  now  no  available  balance 
in  this  appropriation.  Balances  are  not  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  if  any,  until  next  June. 

Fees  of  commissioners.  United  States  courts,  1920:  This  represents  settle- 
ment under  certificates  Nos.  34304  and  34322  for  $17.05  and  $57.65,  respectively. 
When  this  item  was  submitted  no  money  was  available,  but  repayments  have 
since  been  made  sufficient  to  cover  this  item,  and  it  may  be  omitted  from  the  bill. 

COURT  OF  CliAIMS. 

BEPAIBS  TO  HEATING  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Court  of  Claims :  Bepairs  to 
heating  plant,  $4,100." 

Mr.  Hasris.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  pass  that  item  ?  The 
chief  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  have  to  testify  on  that  and 
he  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

SAIiARIES,  FEES,  AI<n)  £XPKNS£S  OP  UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS  AND  THEIR 

DJ5PUTUBS. 

The  next  item  is, "  For  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  United  States 
marshals  and  their  deputies,"  etc.,  $140,000.  Tell  us  about  that  item, 
please,  how  it  occurs? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  think  that  we  are  making  a  very  conservative 
and  moderate  request  under  this  item,  as  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
substantial  increase  over. the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
although  we  are  confronted  with  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  ^2,160,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.    What  is  the  state  of  your  appropriation  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  is  $1^75,923. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  apportioned? 

Mr.  Ejbnnard.  No,  sir.  It  is  advanced  to  United  States  marshals 
throughout  the  United  States  to  be  applied  to  expenses  as  they  arise 
in  the  different  judicial  districts. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the  appropriations  that 
you  can  not  control;  the  judges  allow  these  accounts? 

Mr.  Kennakd.  The  process  of  the  court  must  be  served  as  and  when 
issued. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  business  in  the 
courts,  and  you  can  not  control  it? 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  the  state  of  the  appropriation, 
the  average  monthly  expenditure  up  to  the  present,  and  how  you 
reached  the  conclusion  that  you  will  need  $140,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  reach  the  conclusion  by- 
consideration  of  monthly  expenditures.  We  reach  the  conclusion 
from  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  expenditures  for  1921,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  courts  has  been  rapidly  increasing- 
and  will  certainly  be  at  least  as  great  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  as 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  in  all  probability  greater.  Know- 
ing the  expenditures  for  1921  in  the  various  districts,  we  know  about 
what  they  will  be  for  the  present  year.  Our  monthly  expenditures, 
even  if  we  were  able  to  tabulate  them,  would  be  of  very  little  serv- 
ice, because  in  July  and  August  most  of  the  courts  are  in  vacation, 
and  much  greater  expense  arises  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  than 
in  the  first  half. 

Mr.  Harris.  And  also  for  the  reason  that  this  amount  is  disbursed 
by  United  States  marshals  and  their  accounts  are  rendered  auailerly. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  you  will  have  a  aeficiency 
of  that  amount'^ 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  this  way :  We  have  the  annual  pay  roll  for 
United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies,  which  on  September  30 
was  $1,402,870.  There  will  be  a  few  changes  and  perhaps  lapses,  so 
that  the  amount  we  estimate  is  $1,400,()(K)  for  the  salaries  of  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies.  It  ceitainly  Avill  be  no  less  than  that  and 
it  mav  be  more.  We  have  estimated  $10,000  for  the  fees  of  field 
deputies,  that  being  the  amount  that  we  used  in  1921 ;  $770,000  for 
expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  in  the  service  of  process 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  does  that  compare  with  the 
expenditures  for  1921? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  expended  for  that  purpose  in  1921,  $768,000, 
in  round  numbers.  For  office  expenses,  such  as  telegraph,  telephone, 
general  communication  service,  and  other  incidental  matters  we  esti- 
mate $120,000,  having  used  for  that  purpose  $118,000  in  1921.  That 
makes  a  total  of  $2,300,000,  which  we  will  certainly  need  for  the 
current  year,  and  in  all  human  probability  we  will  have  to  come 
again  later  in  the  year  and  ask  for  more  money.  We  have  only 
included  in  this  bill  what  was  clearly  and  certainly  needed.  This 
estimate  is  not  on  any  prospective  contingency  or  guesswork  basis. 

If  we  should  have  strike  disorders  of  any  extent  we  would  have 
to  have  more  money  accordingly.  If  the  present  rush  of  business 
continues  at  the  existing  rate  of  increase  we  certainly  will  require 
more  money  than  we  now  request.  The  work  of  the  marshals  in 
the  service  of  process  is  affected  not  only  by  United  States  business 
but  by  private  litigation  as  well.  The  cases  pending  at  the  opening 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  were  66,000, 
or  10,000  more  than  one  year  ago;  the  number  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings pending  were  37,0(X),  as  against  29,000  a  year  ago;  and  the 
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private  litigation  in  which  the  marshal  must  serve  process,  just  as 
he  does  in  United  States  cases,  aggregated  38,000  cases,  as  against 
32,000  cases  a  year  ago.  So  that,  as  a  whole,  we  had,  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  1^,000  cases  pending,  as  against  118,000  pending  at  the 
opening  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  did  not  take  place  all 
at  once,  but  it  came  on  gradually  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  and 
reached  its  peak,  so  far  as  that  year  is  concerned,  near  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Btrns.  As  I  understand  it^  you  do  not  apportion  this  appro- 
priation, and  it  can  not  be  apportioned. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  allot  a  certain  amount  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  vou  do  not  allot  anything  like  the  full  amount 
of  it,  and  you  still  have  quite  a  balance  on  hand  that  you  spend  as 
occasion  arises  in  order  to  meet  expenses  as  they  occur.  You  just 
stated  that  you  probably  would  have  to  have  another  deficiency. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  thiuK  so,  but  can  not  tell  at  present  what  ad- 
ditional amount  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  now  to  meet  what  is  necessarily  speculative  as  to  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  appropriation  now, 
but  we  were  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Nobody  was  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  do  that.  I  saw  the  letter  that  was  sent  out 
by  the  director  of  the  bureau,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  going  to  consider  a  deficiency  bill  containing 
deficiencies  that  were  to  be  sent  up  here,  and  that  if  there  were  any 
deficiencies  that  were  proper  to  be  estimated  for,  he  would  like  to 
have  the  departments  or  those  in  charge  to  send  them  over  to  him 
with  the  proper  evidence.  Then  he  said  he  wanted  it  definitely 
understood  that  he  was  not  inviting  anybody  to  send  in  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  remember  that  language. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  understood  that  they  wanted  to  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  and  they  wish  to  have  them  reported.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  desired  to  have  reported  all  certain  and  unavoidable  deficiencies, 
but  not  any  doubtful  or  uncertain  ones. 

Mr.  SissoNs.  I  think  that  has  been  practically  the  universal  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  departments.  They  took  that  to  mean 
that  in  making  up  this  budget  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  actual 
expenses  were  this  year,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not  ascertain 
them  unless  you  sent  in  your  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  tried  to  meet  their  request.  If  you  wish  to  ap- 
propriate the  mone}^  later  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  this  special  session  of  Congress  had  not  been  called 
you  would  have  waited  until  December  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  this  deficiency 
here  need  not  be  granted  now. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  not  necessary  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  eventually  you  must  have  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  a  certain  deficiency. 

76214—21 ^10 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  supporting 
facts  for  the  deficiency,  stating  the  reasons  why  we  should  make 
the  appropriation  now.    Give  us  all  the  information  you  can  about  it. 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  I  do  not  know  of  any  further  general  information 
that  could  be  given,  but  will  be  glad  to  give  any  specific  information 
requested.  I  might  submit  the  argument  that  was  given  to  the 
Budget  Bureau.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  supporting  data  that 
would  be  of  service.    The  case  seems  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  here  that  will  give  us  any  of 
the  argument  that  you  made  there? 

Mr.  Kbnnard.  It  may  be  that  some  of  that  is  printed  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  they  printed,  but  I  think  they  printed  a 
portion  of  our  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  you  think  there 
is  no  doubt,  based  on  past  experience,  that  you  will  have  to  have  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  know  it  to  a  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  more  you  care  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS  AND  THEIR  REOtl- 

LAR  ASSISTANTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  of  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  expenses  of  United  States  district  attorneys  and  their  regular 
assistants,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $100,000.  Your  cur- 
rent appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $800,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  expended  in  the  previous  year 
nearly  $900,000. 

The  Chairman.  $889,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  You  gave  us  $889,000  and  we  used  about  $870,000 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  district  attorneys  now  than 
then  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  but  there  are  more  clerical  assistants. 
There  is  one  district  attorney  in  Hawaii  whose  salary  Congress  in- 
creased $1,000;  but  there  is  no  greater  number  of  district  attorneys. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  makes  the  necessity  for  increased  ex- 
penditures?   Is  it  on  account  of  the  increased  work  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  resi)ectfully  submit,  so  far  as  this  deficiency  is 
concerned,  that  we  are  not  asking  for  any  increased  expenditure,  but 
we  are  merely  seeking  to  retain  what  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  1:ou  are  asking  for  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.*^  Is  the  increased  business  the  basis  of  your  argu^ 
ment? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Our  business  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  someftiing  about  it.  Did  you 
apportion  this  appropriation  by  quarters;  and  if  you  did  apportion 
it,  did  you  waive  the  apportionment? 

Mr.  ICennard.  No,  sir;  we  make  one  allotment  for  salaries.  We 
do  not  apportion  this  appropriation,  but  we  simply  make  an  allot- 
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ment  for  the  salaries,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  is  in  any  degree 
under  the  control  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  other  elements  are 
automatic  and  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  statutes ;  that  is,  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  district  attorneys  and  their  assistants  and 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  control  that,  and  you  do  not  know 
how  much  of  it  there  is  to  be  ? 

Mr.  E^NNABD.  No,  sir;  the  big  expense,  of  couvse,  consists  of  the 
salaries  of  the  district  attorneys,  which  are  statutory,  amounting  to 
$35^,500.  Then  there  are  the  salaries  of  the  309  clerks  to  the  district 
attorneys,  amounting  to  $401,160,  making  $767,660.  The  travel  ex- 
penses, experience  has  shown,  will  be  at  the  very  least  $100,000,  and 
the  office  expenses  will  amomit  to  $50,000«  Our  estimate  is  $750,000 
for  salaries,  $100,000  for  travel  and  subsistence,  and  $50,000  for  office 
expenses  and  communication  service,  making  $900,000  in  all.  The 
statement  to  be  made  in  this  connection  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  in  regard  to  the  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  marshals.  I  take 
it  that  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  congestion  of  the  dockets 
of  the  courts.    It  is  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  public  press. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  allowed  in  your  estimate  for 
any  increased  number  of  assistants  or  any  increased  pay  for  assist- 
ants? 

Mr.  Habbis.  No,  sir ;  we  have  in  contemplation  no  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  clerks  or  in  the  numbers. 

The  Chaibman.  I  referred  to  assistants. 

Mr.  Habbis.  The  assistant  attorneys  are  not  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Mr.  Volstead  is  partly  responsible  for  this  in- 
crease ? 

SALABIES    or    CLEBKS    OF    UNITED    STATES    DI8TBICT    COUBTS,    THEIB 

DEPUTIES,  ETC. 

The  Chaib3ian.  For  the  salaries  of  clerks  of  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  their  deputies,  and  other  assistants,  expenses  of  travel 
and  subsistence,  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  1920  a  deficiency  of  $892.37, 
and  for  1922,  $125,000.    Tell  us  how  those  two  items  occur. 

Mr.  Kennabd.  I  did  not  investigate  the  item  for  1920.  It  was 
passed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  certified  by  the  Division 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  and  they  submitted  it  to  us,  later  ask- 
ing that  it  be  included  in  the  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  the  facts  about  it.  Was  there  an  unex- 
pended balance  in  the  appropriation  for  1920  out  of  which  this 
amount  could  have  been  paid  if  the  bill  had  been  rendered  in  time? 

Mr.  Kennabd.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  a  balance  out  of  which 
it  could  have  been  paid,  because  we  asked  for  an  exact  deficiency 
of  $5,203.27. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  What  was  the  bill  for  ? 

Mr.  Kennabd.  We  did  not  bring  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  bill  has 
been  passed  and  has  gone  on  through;  we  accepted  the  certificate 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  final.  I  can  send  to  the  Treasury 
and  get  the  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  what  it  was  for  and  why  it 
was  not  paid.    You  can  furnish  the  information  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kenxahd.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  a  deficiency  of  $125,(K)()  for  1922.  What 
is  the  occasion  for  that  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Of  course,  the  increase  in  business,  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  the  hearingrs,  affects  the  clerks  of  the  district 
courts,  and  the  demand  for  assistance  is  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $l,()r)0,()0()  for  this 
sen'ice  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  unexpended  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  is  $560,204.84. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  been  increased  bv 
law  or  by  any  other  means? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  have  remained  practically 
the  same,  but  the  expense  under  this  appropriation  has  been  increased 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000 

Mr.  Harris  ( inter posinfr).  It  has  been  increased  $17,870. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  has  been  increased  by  that  amount  be«rinning  on 
July  1  by  two  elements:  One  is  the  inclusion  by  law  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  salary  system,  taking  them  entirely  off  the  old  fee 
basis.  They  were  transferred  to  this  futid  on  July  1  by  the  sundry 
civil  bill.  The  other  one  is  the  Hawaiian  homes  commission  act  in- 
creasing the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  court  and  providing  that  he  shall 
have  certain  deputies  at  certain  rates  of  pay,  which  we  must  observe. 
These  two  pieces  of  legislation  have  made  an  increase  of  about  $17,(X)0 
a  year.  Otherwise  the  deficiency  is  necessary  simply  to  enable  us  to 
carry  the  existing  organization  as  of  June  30, 1921.  The  pay  roll  for 
clerks  and  deputies  on  June  30,  1921,  was  $1,086,921,  and  now  we 
are  estimating,  in  round  numbers,  $1,080,000  for  these  salaries.  It  is 
l)erfectly  clear  that  the^y  can  not  be  less  in  the  face  of  the  increasing 
business,  and  that  we  will  have  a  prospective  increase  for  the  future 
action  of  the  committee  later  in  the  year  when  we  can  tell  you  more 
definitely  what  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  will  develop.  We  are 
asking  the  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  existing  conditions  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  expenses  as  they  arose  in  1921. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  no  attempt  to  comph'  with  the  appro- 
priation law  passed  for  1922  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  our  force.  The  mat- 
ter was  carefully  discussed  and  was  brought  to  the  attention,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Attorney  General,  and  also  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  precipi- 
tate diflSculty  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  courts,  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  mass  of  work,  by  decreasing  a  force  already^ 
insufficient,  and  in  which  there  were  insistent  demands  for  more  help. 
We  were  ready  and  willing  to  make  reduction,  not  only  in  these 
offices,  but  in  the  offices  of  the  marshals  and  district  attorneys.  The 
matter  was  carefiiUy  considered  from  every  standpoint,  and  it  was 
held  by  my  superiors  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  acquiesced  in  that  finding. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  an  appropriation  amount  to  if  those 
who  have  to  enforce  it  pay  no  attention  to  it? 
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Mr.  Kexnard.  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  case  of  the  judici- 
ary there  is  a  little  different  situation  arising  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  There  is  involved 
an  automatic  piece  of  machinery  over  which  we  have  a  very  slight 
measure  of  control.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  executive  appropriation 
and  we  could  say,  "  We  will  do  this  or  we  will  not  do  it,"  we  could 
come  within  the  appropriation,  but  we  do  not  exercise  that  power 
over  judicial  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  to  my  question  is  that  the  activity 
must  go  on,  and  that  you  can  not  control  it? 

Mr.  Kennaro.  As  to  judicial  matters;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  were  talking  about  being  so  extremely  busy  down 
there,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  what  time  they  commence  work  in  your 
department  every  morning? 

Mr..KENNARi>.  I  was  reierring  in  my  discussion  more  particularly 
to  the  business  in  the  field.  This  appropriation  relates  to  business 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  they  work  in  the  field  in  the  way  they  do  down  there 
in  your  department,  it  strikes  me  that  they  do  not  work  one-third 
of  the  time.  I  went  down  there  after  10  o'clock,  and  into  one  of  those 
offices  where  you  have  one  of  these  assistants,  and  he  was  not  in. 

Mr.  Kenxard.  In  our  department? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  in  your  place.  He  was  not  there,  and  none  were 
there  before  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  there  at  half  past  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  may  be  here  and  there  an  exception,  but  if  you 
find  anyone  on  his  job  in  the  office  before  9  o'clock  it  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Perhaps  he  had  business  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  he  came  into  the  office  late  and  apologized  for  it, 
but  that  did  not  save  the  Government  anything. 

Mr.  Kennard.  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  the  department's 
expenses  are  not  related  to  it  except  very  remotely. 

Mr.  Harris.  Neither  does  the  business  of  the  rest  of  the  department 
reflect  much  of  the  business  of  the  courts,  except  in  the  accounting 
division.    The  business  of  the  accounting  division  does  reflect  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  over  which  you  say  you  have  sub- 
stantiallv  no  control  ? 

Mr.  Kexnard.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  We  could  arbitrarily  reduce 
this  force,  but  the  results  would  be  so  serious  that  they  could  not  be 
tolerated  or  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  increases  made? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  increases  made  in  any  of  the 
salaries  of  clerks  that  may  be  in  anywise  responsible  for  the  increased 
appropriation  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  increase  has  been  in  the  number  and  not  in  the 
salaries.  The  number  of  deputies  in  June,  1920,  was  493,  and  in  June, 
1921,  or  in  September,  1921,  the  number  was  561. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  nothing  later  than  September  30, 1921.  That 
was  just  about  a  month  ago,  and  the  number  is  approximately  the 
same  to-day. 
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FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  United  States  Commissioners  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  you  ask  for  1920  a  deficiency  of  $74.70,  and  for  1922 
$150,000. 

Mr.  Kexxard.  So  far  as  the  back  year  is  concerned  in  this  fund,  it 
is  simply  the  statutory  fees  of  a  commissioner  found  due  and  certified, 
and  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law,  and  the  Question  of  there  being 
an  appropriation  naturally  becomes  a  secondary  matter.  The  law 
prescribes  that  the  commissioner  shall  render  certain  services  and 
receive  certain  fees  therefor.  We  are  wholly  without  any  contixjl 
over  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  services  will  be  rendered  that 
will  require  $150,000  more? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  certain  of  that  fact,  because  we  used  $S72/KX> 
for  the  expenditures  of  1921,  and  while  we  have  not  been  able  to  sum- 
marize the  accounts  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  j'ear,  because  they  are 
not  all  in  yet  by  any  means,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  accounts 
shows  that  they  are  larger  than  heretofore.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
(and  I  can  tell  pretty  nearly  what  it  will  be)  that  the  expense  for 
fees  of  commissioners  will  be  $450,000.  but  we  are  only  asking  for 
what  is  certain  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  other  item  for  1920? 

Mr.  Kennard.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  simply  the  statement  of  an 
account  for  statutory  fees.  The  amount  was  found  due  by  the  ac- 
counting officers. 

The  Chairman.  These  fees  are  provided  for  by  law? 

Mr.  Kennard.  By  statute  definitely. 

FEES   OF   jurors. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  jurors  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$9,150.32  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  way  we  make  up  that  deficiency  for  1921  is 
this:  Upon  a  tabulation  of  all  the  expenses  under  fees  of  jurors, 
which  will  be  published  later  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney 
General,  we  found  that  they  amounted  to  $1,290,155.32,  whereas  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  given  us  $1,281,000.  There  is  no  particular  list 
of  claims  here,  but  we  know  that  we  will  require  that  amount  ulti- 
mately to  settle  the  outstanding  bille  for  jurors.  Some  of  it  con- 
sists of  overdrafts. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  for  1921  amounts  to  $9,156.82. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  the  one  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  definitely  that  that  amount 

is  due?  .        /?  .    1     V 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  we  know  it  defimtely,  be- 
cause when  we  make  up  our  report  we  include  everything  that  is 
due,  paid,  or  unpaid,  and  set  against  that  the  money  which  Congress 

gave  us. 
Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  also  fair  to  state  that  this  is  another  item  over 

which  you  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  true ;  we  have  no  control  over  it  whatever. 
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MISCEIJ^NEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  such  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  United  States  courts  and 
their  officers,  etc.,  you  ask  a  deficiency  of  $35  for  1916. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  for  the  payment  of  Dr.  Ezekiel,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  his  services  as  an  expert  witness.  I  do  not  know  why 
there  has  been  this  long  delay  in  submitting  the  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  allowed  by  the  court 
or  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  not  up  for  allowance  by  the  court;  this  wit- 
ness was  employed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kennard.  To  testify  in  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  For  1919  you  adc  a  deficiency  of  $659.85. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  courts,  1016: 

Dr.  G.  Ezekiel,  Richmond,  Va.,  expert  witness $35. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  courts,  1919: 

Frederick  E.  Swope,  Stanton  and  Rockland  Streets.  Philadelpbia, 

Pa.,  services  as  viewer 200.00 

George  Masters,  1710  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  services 

as   viewer 200.00 

Isaac  C.  Yocum,  22  South  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

services  as  viewer ' 200.00 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  cablegrams 59. 85 

Total , 659.85 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  courts,  1920: 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  cablegrams 17. 69 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  cablegrams 131.88 

Burlington   Gazette,   Burlington,   N.   J.    publication   of  notices 

of  condemnation  proceedings 59.04 

United   States   Shipping   Board,   Emergency  Fleet  Coriwration, 

140  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelpha,  Pa.,  photostating 333.00 

Bristol  Herald  Courier,  Bristol,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation proceedings 156.  20 

.Jane  H.  Rider,  Tucson,  Aria.,  analysis  of  exhibits  used  In  court, 

$5  per  exhibit 25.00 

Bush   Terminal    Co.,    Forty-eighth    Street   and   First   Avenue, 

Brookl3'n.  N.  Y.,  cartage  of  court  records,  $2.50  per  hour 15.00 

Evening  Star,  Winchester,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  condemna- 
tion proceedings 225.00 

Shenandoah  Herald,  Woodstock,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation   proceedings 90. 50 

Shenandoah  Herald,  Woodstock,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation proceedings 112.  25 

Shenandoah  Herald,  W^oodstock,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation  proceedings 62. 00 

Page  News  and  Courier,  Luray,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation  proceedings 80.00 

Bedford  Bulletin,  Bedford,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  condem- 
nation  proceedings 81.  73 

Staunton  News-Leader,  Staunton,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  con- 
demnation proceedings '^"7. 50 

Frederick  Denny,  918  White  Building.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  court  re- 
po^rter,  $10  per  day  for  reporting,  $3.50  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
l.'S* cents  and  5  cents  for  transcript 202.  85 

John  P.  Geiger,  583  Biverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  internal- 
revenue  expert,  $41.66  per  day 83.33 

Amherst  New  Era,  Amherst,  Va.,  publication  of  notices,  condem- 
nat'on   proceedings 128. 55 
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Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  courts,  1920 — Continued. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  searching 

records $17.  OD 

James  M.  Withers,  Kirk,   Ky.,  commissioner  in  condemnation 

proceedings 25.  CO 

W.   J.  Piggott,   Irvin^on,   Ky.,   commissioner  in   condemnation 

proceedings 25.00 

T.  B.  Beard,  Bardinsburg,  Ky.,  commissioner  in  condemnation 

proceedings 25.00 

W.  S.  Ball,  Hardinsburg,  Ky.,  stenographic  services 5.  OO 

Total 1, 978.  52 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  made  up  of  four  bills.  Three  of  them  are 
for  the  services  of  appraisers  of  land  under  process  of  condemna- 
tion, and  the  amounts  were  allowed  by  the  court.  That  was  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  amount 
involved  being  $600,  or  $200  to  each  of  three  appraisers  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  land  to  be  condemned  by  the  Government.  The 
payment  was  postponed  until  the  whole  matter  was  disposed  of, 
which  delayed  the  presentation  of  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $59.85  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  for  cablegrams  sent  for  us  by  the  State 
Department,  and  which  the  State  Department  calls  upon  us  to 
refund. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  ask  a  deficiency  of  $1,978.62. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  item  is  made  up  of  quite  a  long  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  a  list  here  that  I  can  put  in  the  record  cover- 
ing that.     (See  page  151.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  those  bills  been  audited  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  been  audited  and  found  due. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  balance  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  years  to  which  they  refer  out  of  which  they  could  have  been  paid 
if  they  had  been  presented  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  1919  there  w^as  a  balance,  and  in  1920  there  was 
no  balance. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  1916? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  not  those  figures  wdth  me,  but  I  should  say 
there  was  a  large  balance  in  1916. 

Note. — ^The  balance  carried  to  suri>J««  fund  in  the  appropriation  was 
$110,163.48. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  supplies,  including  the  exchange  of  type- 
writing and  adding  machines  for  the  United  States  courts,  etc.,  yoii 
are  asking  $5(),()()0.  Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$75,00()  and  vou  had  $75.(X)0  in  1921. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  had  $105,000  in  1921. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  so  appear  here.  I  see  there  was  a 
deficiencv. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  were  two  deficiencies  of  $15,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  spend  $50,000  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  in  this  case? 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  furnish  the  attorneys  and  officials  in  the  held  the  sup- 
plies with  which  to  run  their  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Last  year,  with  $105,000  we  had  to  carry  over  at 
the  end  of  the  year  some  $7,000  worth  of  typewriting  and  adding- 
machine  requisitions,  and  we  had  to  stop  ordering  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  because  we  had  no  money. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  War  Department  or  any  other  depart- 
ment any  of  this  equipment  left  over  that  could  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  have  bought  from  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee all  that  we  did  buy,  as  required  under  the  law,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  them.     We  had  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Ci^AiRMAN.  What  rates  did  you  pay,  or  did  you  get  lower 
rates? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  pay  the  original  cost  of  tlie  machine  to  the 
party  who  has  it  for  sale,  less  the  discount  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  always  in  good  order? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Some  o{  them  are,  but  we  have  had  considerable 
complaint  about  the  condition  in  which  the  machines  are  in  the 
field. 

The  Public  Printer's  bill  last  year  was  something  like  $48,000,  and 
this  year,  for  the  four  months  ending  in  October,  it  was  something 
like  $22,000,  which  would  indicate  that  it  will  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $60,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  whom  do  you  furnish  typewriters? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  To  all  the  judges,  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks 
of  courts.  There  are  325  places  for  holding  court,  and  in  most  of 
those  places  there  are  deputies  besides  the  clerks  themselves,  and  they 
require  them  in  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  make  an  inspection  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  machines  when  you  are  asked  to  furnish  them  with  new 
ones? 

iur.  Sherwood.  We  make  them  explain  just  why  they  can  not  be 
used,  and  then  we  look  at  our  records  to  see  how  old  the  machines 
are,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  them  new  machines  if  they  are  not  entitled 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  an  allowance  for  an  old  macliine 
when  you  buy  a  new  one  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  do  now,  but  last  year  we  did  not.  This  year 
we  do  get  an  allowance  from  the  general  supply  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  is  nothing  else,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that 
I  miojht  say  that  this  money  is  allotted  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  first  three  months  and  Jor  the  next  three  months,  making  three- 
fourths  of  the  appropriation  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year^ 
and  that  has  been  practically  exhausted,  more,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  large  increase  in  the  charges  of  the  Public  Printer  for  the 
supplies  we  get  from  him,  which  consists  of  dockets,  blanks,  letter- 
heads, and  so  on. 
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SUPPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRISONERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  support  of  United  States 
prisoners,  including  necessary  clothing  and  medical  aid,  discharge 
gratuities  provided  by  law,  and  transportation  to  place  of  convic- 
tion or  place  of  bona  fide  residence  in  the  United  States  or  such  other 
place  within  the  United  States  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General,  etc.  It  appears  you  have  a  deficiency  of  $27,147.58  for  1921. 
Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  represents  the  difference  between  the  total 
amount  of  expenses  and  ascertained  liabilities,  as  tabulated  carefully 
for  the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  given  by  Congress.  It  is  an  exact  figure,  and  the 
money  will  be  needed  to  pay  bills  already  incurred.  I  might  say 
that  since  that  report  was  made  we  have  had  some  other  bills  come  in 
that  have  materially  increased  the  amount,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  amount  of  money  being  needed.  We  will  submit  the  bills 
that  have  been  late  in  getting  in  for  the  next  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  will  have  another  deficiency  under  this  item  be- 
cause of  bills  that  have  since  come  in. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  this  is  all  of  the  deficiency  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No;  we  wiU  have  another  one  because  of  bills  that 
have  since  come  in.  We  have  one  that  amounts  to  pretty  nearly 
$10,000,  which  came  in  since  this  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  these  State  institutions  do 
not  promptly  render  their  bills. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  an  actual  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  is  an  actual  and  ascertained  deficiency;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Go  ahead  with  1922. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  asked  $300,000  in  addition  to  the  $800,000 
already  appropriated,  because  our  expenditures  for  the  previous 
year  were  approximately  $1,100,000,  and  we  laiow  to  an  absolute 
certainty  that  they  will  be  at  least  as  great,  and  in  all  probability 
much  greater,  for  the  present  year  because  of  a  larger  number  of 
prisoners. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  about  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  prisoners  ? 
Has  that  cost  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Key.  That  cost  has  remained  the  same  during  the  last  two 
years,  but  it  varies  throughout  the  United  States.  It  varies  from 
about  $3  a  day  in  certain  districts  in  Alaska  to  35  and  40  cents  in 
some  districts  in  the  States. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  make  contracts  with  the  institutions  in  some  in- 
stanced, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Key.  We  have  an  agreement  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  some  States,  however,  you  pay  just  what  is  charged 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  other  prisoners  t 

Mr.  Key.  We  pay  that  if  we  can  not  get  them  to  lower  the  cost ; 
we  tiy  to  get  it  cheaper  ifpossible,  and  in  some  instances  we  can. 
and  if  we  can  we  do  so.  We  do  not  accept  the  State  rate  without 
any  question  and  we  try  to  negotiate  a  contract  on  a  basis  which  is 
separate  from  the  State  rate.  In  many  instances  our  rate  is  lower 
than  the  State  rate,  because  we  set  up  the  plea  with  the  jailers  that 
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we  should  not  be  saddled  with  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  jail,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  State  rate  those  expenses  are  generally  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  does  the  cost  of  keeping  prisoners  in  county  jails 
and  in  State  institutions  compare  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States 
penitentiaries  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Last  year  it  cost  at  Leavenworth  a  per  diem  of  89  cents 
a  day  and  a  fraction,  while  in  the  States  it  varies  from  about  35  to  40 
cents  a  day  to  $3  a  day  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  Alaska  is  an  exception. 

Mr.  Key.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  would  be  the  average  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Key.  From  40  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  just  for  food. 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  what  we  pay  theirj  to  keep  the  prisoners,  feed 
them,  and  in  some  instances  we  get  medical  attention,  but  in  some 
instances  we  do  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  it  goes  up  to  as  high  as  $1  you  get  medical 
attention? 

Mr.  Key.  There  are  only  one  or  two  States  where  it  is  $1.  Those 
States  are  Nievada,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  where  living 
is  high. 

Mr.  Kelley.  At  the  last  available  date  how  many  did  you  have 
altogether? 

Mr.  Key.  How  many  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  hard  to  say,  because  the  number  varies  from  day 
to  day,  and  we  do  not  get  the  information  in  that  way.  The  figures 
I  am  compiling  for  last  year  show  that  we  will  have  had  nearly 
1,300,000  days'  subsistence.    We  get  it  that  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  call  it  prison  days? 

Mr.  Key.  Days'  subsistence;  that  is  the  way  we  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  divide  that  by  three — 

Mr.  Key  (interposing).  And  get  the  quarter;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  there  will  be  an  increase  because 
our  prisoners  are  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  account  for  that  constant  increase — ^in- 
creased crime? 

Mr.  Key.  It  is  due  to  the  prohibition  law,  the  narcotic  law,  and 
the  motor  vehicle  act. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  Federal  act  in  reference  to  motor  vehicles? 

Mr.  Key.  In  interstate  commerce ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bykns.  What  balance  have  you  on  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  balance  is  $442,408. 

Mr.  B YBN8.  This  money,  of  course,  is  not  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  could  not  possibly  be  allotted. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  balance  is  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  within  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Your  shortage  in  all  of  these  funds  represents  just 
about  one  month's  activity,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Well,  as  a  rough  statement,  yes ;  but  aa  to  prisoners 
it  represents  much  more  than  one  month.    It  i"       **  ^'  *^hen 

compared  with  the  enormous  jump  in  business.  "•« 
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claims  for  back  years,  to  which  the  committee  has  taken  exception,  I 
would  like  to  get  into  the  record,  and  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  invited  to  it,  that  these  claims  are  a  greater 
annoyance  to  the  department  by  far  than  they  are  to  the  committee : 
they  are  pestiferous  in  the  extreme,  and  if  Congress  will  give  us 
some  legislation  penalizing  the  holding  out  of  claims  against  the 
Government  until  we  can  ascertain  only  with  difficulty  whether  they 
ouffht  to  be  paid  or  not,  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Most  of  these  claims  are  the  claims  of  the  counties 
and  States,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  penalize  the  counties  and  States 
when  it  is  largely  a  question  of  kindness  on  their  part  in  taking  care 
of  these  prisoners.  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well,  and  I  do  not 
object  if  they  hold  out  their  bills. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  illustrate  an  extreme  case.  A  United  States 
commissioner  will  sometimes-  fail  to  render  any  bill  against  the  Gov- 
ernment until  he  dies,  and  then  his  estate  renders  it,  or  he  may  wait 
until  he  goes  out  of  office  and  then  he  will  send  in  bills  for  10  or  15 
years.  I  had  one  come  in  the  other  day  that  ran  back  some  7  or 
8  years,  and  we  must  pass  it,  if  correct  and  lawful,  whereas  if 
Congress  would  provide  that  if  not  presented  within  a  certain  time 
the  appropriation  would  not  be  available,  it  would  do  away  with  this 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  would  satisfy  us  to  have  all  such  cases  go  to  the 
Claims  Committee. 

SUPREME  COURT,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  officers.  Tell  us 
about  that  item. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  asking  here  for  only  $9,000,  which  will  make, 
with  the  original  appropriation,  $24,000,  whereas  we  use4  in  the 
previous  year  $30,000;  but  the  expenses  of  1921  were  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  famous  Amstein  case,  which  was  twice  tried,  and  they 
will  not  be  so  great  in  the  current  year.  However,  they  will  be  ma- 
terially more  than  the  ori^jinal  appropriation,  because,  as  the  com- 
mittee is  well  aware,  the  business  of  the  courts  in  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  is  very  much  orreater  than  it  used  to  be.  We  use  this  ap- 
propriation for  "reporting  cases  in  the  courts,  for  which  we  pay  on 
the  folio  basis  and  per  diem  basis;  we  estimate  for  such  service 
$6,500;  we  also  use  it  for  experts,  principally  experts  to  determine 
the  mental  condition  of  supposed  insane  defendants ;  we  estimate  for 
that  purpose  $2,500;  printing  and  binding,  $2,700;  communication 
service,  telephone  and  telegraph,  $800 ;  and  the  big  item  is  the  pay- 
ment w^e  must  make  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  heating  the 
courthouse  and  court  of  appeals  buildings.  If  the  experience  of  the 
pi'evious  year  is  to  be  our  guide  it  will  cost  us  about  $10,000 :  it  cost 
us  over  $9,700  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  coal  is  about  as  high  as 
ever.  Miscellaneous  items,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  estimated 
at  $1,500.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
$24,000. 
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Mr.  Kellet.  What  is  your  balance  as  of  the  last  available  date  ? 
Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Note.— Balance,  $10,640.09. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  how  you  arrive  at  the  amount  of  money  you 
pay  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  heat  and  light? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Well,  they  furnish  the  heat  by  condensation  meter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  the  light  is  an  easy  proposition,  because  you 
<ret  that  by  meter,  too,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  current  we  get  by  meter;  yes,  sir.  We  get  the 
heat  by  a  peculiar  water  meter ;  the  water,  as  it  is  condensed,  turns 
a  little  wheel  with  buckets  on  it,  and  as  the  water  fills  the  buckets 
and  turns  the  wheel  the  amount  is  registered  on  a  dial.  We  pay  so 
much  per  unit  of  condensed  water ;  they  make  out  the  price  and  we 

pay  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rule  they  have 
adopted  in  fixing  your  share  of  the  expense? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  it,  and 
they  finally  agreed  this  year  to  first  determine  the  actual  cost  of  all 
the  service  and  then  pro  rate  it,  I  presume,  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  we  return  and  according  to  the  amount  of  water  they 
return. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  on 
the  part  of  the  different  departments  about  this. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  department  wrote  a  letter  in  which  the  conten- 
tion was  made  that  the  only  fair  and  just  way  for  one  department 
of  the  Government  to  render  service  to  another  was  to  render  it  upon 
a  cost  basis,  and  that  they  should  first  ascertain  what  the  total  cost 
was  and  then  charge  us  with  our  pro  rata  portion  of  that  cost,  and 
arrangement  was  made  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  are  not  getting  cost, 
l^ut  that  they  are  losing  money  on  the  total  operation. 


Wednesday,  November  9,  1921. 
•     washington  market  cx).'s  charter  and  lease. 

TO    COMPENSATE    EXPERT    WITNESSES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  "To  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  compensate 
expert  witnesses  and  pay  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1921  (41  Stat. 
L.,  p.  1441 ) ,  entitled  'An  act  to  repeal  and  annul  certain  parts  of  the 
charter  and  lease  granted  and  made  to  the  Washington  Market  Co., 
by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Washington  Market 
Co..'  approved  May  28,  1870,  $3,500,  to  be  available  for  use  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Caldweix.  The  act  approved  March  4,  1921,  public  No.  399, 
provides  for  the  repeal  and  annulment  of  certain  parts  of  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Washington  Market  Co.  by  an  act  of  1870.  Section 
6  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1921,  provides  an  appropriation  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  award  for  the  buildings,  improvements,  and 


_ 
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also  to  compensate  the  members  of  the  commission  provided  for  by 
the  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  the  award  is  made ! 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  it  is  ^oing  to  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  is  bound  to  be  made  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  who  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  accept  the  award  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  but  the  award  must  oe  made  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  vou  mean  there  is  no  power  to  reject  that  award? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No  power  so  far  as  this  act  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  we  are  bound  by  the  award  of  these  commis- 
sioners? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  award  of  the  commission 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District,  and  that  award  is  final,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  Attorney  General  under  section  7  of  the  act 
is  required  to  do  this: 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  assign  one  or  more  of  the 
attorneys  In  the  Depaitment  of  Justice  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  before  said  commission  and  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  If  an  appeal 
should  be  prosecuted  thereto  and,  generally,  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  all  steps  and  proceedings  looking  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act? 

I  suppose  what  you  want  is  to  get  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  section  6  provides  for  an  appropriation  to 
compensate  the  members  of  the  commission  and  a  secretary  and  a 
stenographer  thereto,  and  there  is  a  proviso  which  says  that  the 
total  compensation  paid  to  the  members  of  the  commission  and  the 
secretary  thereof,  including  the  stenographer  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, shall  not  exceed  $35,000.  Informal  conferences  with  the 
comptroller  have  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  we  can  not  use 
that  for  the  employment  of  necessary  expert  witnesses,  such  as 
building  constructors. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  not  the  words  "  necessary  expenses "  .include 
the  expenses  of  expert  witnesses? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  the  informal  opinioti  of  the  comptroller's* 
office,  that  means  the  expenses  of  the  commission  and  not  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  us  to  put  a  proviso 
on  this  bill  making  the  $35,000  available  for  the  pajment  of  expert 
witnesses  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  their  other  activities? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  department  who  are  interested  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  case  and  bring  you  within 
the  ruling  of  the  comptroller  general. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  us.  Of  course,  this 
appropriation  is  made  disbursable  by  the  President  and  we  have 
not  felt  we  could  take  any  action  independently  of  him.  If  that 
be  done  as  of  a  later  date  than  now,  will  that  in  any  way  operate  to 
make  it  impossible  to  pay  experts  I  have  already  engaged? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Out  of  the  $35,000  anything 
can  be  paid  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  that  happening,  I 
would  like  to  have  that  safeguarded. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  can  put  in  this  proviso  the  language  you  have  in 
this  section. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  what  these  expenses  cover? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have  only  been  figuring  tentatively  on  that,  but 
in  making  up  the  estimates  I  calculated  on  two  building  experts 
at  $50  a  day  for  10  days  each,  but  it  seems  now  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  at  least  three  and  to  have  them  for  at  least  15  days  each, 
and  it  may  go  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $3,500? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  whole  thing  will  not  exceed  $3,500,  I  believe. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  an  expert  on  refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  whether  the 
values  fixed  by  the  commission  are  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes ;  in  order,  rather,  to  give  the  commission  aid  in 
arriving  at  the  proper  value. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair,  I  suppose,  to  say  that  the  commission  is 
not  considering  the  Government's  side  alone,  but  are  considering 
both  sides,  and  you  on  the  Government  side  of  the  question  want 
to  know  the  proper  value? 

Mr.  Caldwell,  Yes.  We  also  may  have  to  have  experts  as  to 
plumbing,  and  so  forth. 

The  C&airman.  You  want  to  be  able  to  employ  whatever  experts 
you  may  need.    You  do  not  need  to  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  was  only  telling  you  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  that  there  are  involved  the  electric,  plumbing,  and  heating 
plants,  and  they  will  all  have  to  be  taken  into  account  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  attorneys  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir ;  there  can  not  be  under  the  provision  of  the 
act  which  you  read,  section  7. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  expense  in  addition  to  the  expert  so 
that  the  language  might  be  made  all  sufficient? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  think  the  language  ,we  submitted  is  sufficient. 
The  only  ones  that  I  can  think  of  are  the  expenses  for  some  plats  and 
maps. 

The  Chairman,  "  To  *enable  the  Attorney  General  to  compensate 
expert  witnesses  and  pay  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1921 " — ^you 
think  that  language  is  broad  enough? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Kellet.  The  trouble  is  that  the  comptroller  has  held  that 
these  moneys  must  be  expended  only  under  the  commission  and 
anything  that  the  Attorney  General  expends  is  not  covered  by  this 
act? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Expended  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  funds  are  disbursable  by  the  President,  but  only  for  the 
expenses  of  the  commission.  The  comptroller  has  not  held  that 
formally,  but  that  is  what  he  will  hold. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  will  compel  us,  by  his  anticipated  decision, 
to  pay  $3,500  more  than  we  otherwise  would  have  to  pay? 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  Of  course,  that  assumes  that  the  President  will  use 
the  entire  $35,000  for  the  purposes  specified,  which  is  not  entirely 
proper  to  assume. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  funds  available  for  the  payment 
of  these  expert  witnesses? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  have  not.  The  usual  fund  for  court  expenses, 
the  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  expenses  of  United  States  courts, 
is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  as  the  proceeding  is  before  a  com- 
mission in  the  District  of  Columbia;  nor  is  the  appropriation  for 
miscellaneous  expenses.  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  available, 
because  this  proceeding  does  not  lie  in  that  court.  It  lies  with  this 
commission  and  from  the  commission  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  have  to  be  specially  treated? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 


Monday,  November  14,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

BUREAU  OF  immigration. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMISSIONEK 
OENEBAL  OF  IMMIOBATION,  AND  MB.  W.  H.  WAGNER, 
SPECIAL  IMMIGBANT  INSPECTOB. 

ELLIS  ISLAND,    N.    Y. — FOR   RECONSTRUCTION,    ETC.,   OP   LAUNDRY    6UILDINQ,    ISLAND 

NO.  2. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  an  item  for  Ellis  Island;  N.  Y., 
for  reconstruction  and  reconditioning  of  laundry  building,  Island  No. 
2,  $63,470.05.  TeU  us  why  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  this 
proposition. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  laundry  on  Island  No.  2  is  one  of  three  laun- 
dries on  what  is  known  as  Ellis  Island.  It  is  connected  with  the 
hospital  and  was  old,  and  the  ec[uipment  was  quite  out  of  date.  On 
May  16  of  this  year  it  was  practical! v  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  equip- 
ment also  practically  destroyed.  I  believe  a  fittle  of  the  machinery  is 
available,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  gone.  We  used  approximately 
$1,000  in  protecting  the  building  ana  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation,  with  a  view  to  rebuilding  and  so  equipping  it  that  the 
number  of  active  laundries  on  the  island  could  be  reduced  to  two 
instead  of  three,  and  this  item  of  $63,000  represents  the  restoration 
of  the  building  and  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  laundry 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  figure  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  was  arrived  at  bv  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
island.  I  have  here  a  very  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  read  that. 
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D£TAIt9  OF  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  detailed  estimate  of  cost  is  as  follows : 

Itern  No.  1. — For  restoration  and  repair  of  firct  or  ground  floor,  mcludinor  removal 
of  emei]pency  heating  boiler  not  now  required  be?au"e  of  iinpn)veraent5  and  enlarn;e- 
ments  in  the  main  power  plant,  the  removal  of  the  chimney  u-ed  by  said  boiler, 
alterations  in  certain  bearing  wall-?,  includinof  <^utting  of  larg:e  opening:  and  installation 
of  linteh  eo  as  to  retain  the  ftupportino;  strenp:th  of  fisAd  walls,  removal  of  the  old  di-in- 
fec'ting  apparatus  at  the  west  end  of  eaid  laundry  building,  theie  alteration*  leaving 
available  three  rooms,  respectively  33  by  25  feet,  33  by  17  feet,  33  by  13  feet,  all 
intercommunicating  and  available  for  laundry  me?hanism,  $9,500.  This  include'  all 
ele'^tric  light  wiring,  lighting  fixture?,  and  needful  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  and 
water  supply  on  said  first  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  these  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
fire? 

Mr.  Husband.  A3  I  remember  going  over  it,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  in  makiag  the  general  improvements  after  the  fire  they  are 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  you  had  a  fire  has  led  you  to  this  plan  to 
improve  or  remodel  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  to  improve  the  building  somewhat  so  as 
to  increase  the  capacity. 

Item  No.  2. — For  inetallation  of  new  fireproof  roof  for  entire  building,  steel  frame, 
tile  and  slate  covering,  assuming  the  salvage  of  as  much  of  the  present  slate  as  can  be 
used,  $6,000. 

That  may  be  explained  hereafter,  but  I  will  say  right  here  that 
this  was  not  a  fireproof  building.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  psycho- 
pathic ward  of  the  hospital  and  the  fire  which  occurred  was  handled 
very  well,  indeed,  but  had  it  been  communicated  to  the  hospital 
proper  it  would  Have  reached  the  psychopathic  ward  first.  Several 
of  these  items  are  with  a  view  to  making  the  building  practically 
fireproof. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  part  of  the  building  the  roof  was  affected 
by  the  fire  1 

Mr.  Husband.  It  was  destroyed  practically  and  a  temporary 
roof  had  to  be  put  on. 

Jiem  No.  S. — For  repairing  and  reconditioning  the  present  second  story,  including 
repairs  to  plumbing,  electric  lighting,  and  water  supply,  $1,200. 

Item  No.  4  for  construction  of  an  additional  or  third  story  to  said  building,  includin  ' 
repairs  to  present  second  story  and  the  repairs  and  alterations  to  first  storv,  as  described 
in  items  1  and  3,  $37,800.        * 

The  Cbajubi^^.  What  is  the  necessitj^  for  an  additional  story  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  necessityfor  that  is  to  provide  dormitorv  space 
for  attend$Jit6  at  the  island.  There  is  at  the  island  no  nurses  homo, 
and  none  of  the  accommodation  for  nurses  which  now  ordinarily  go 
with  a  modem  hospital  plant. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  laundry  building  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Husband.  This  is  a  laundry  buildmg,  a  two-story  building, 
and  this  upper  floor  was  put  in  with  the  intention  of  making  provision 
for  the  nurses. 

The  C^AXRMAJf .  For  the  nurses  for  the  hospital  side  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  hospital.  This  is  *^" 
ho^iifi  laundry.  ' 

Tnis  would  make  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  said  story  at 
rate  of  $1  per  cubic  foot.     This  includes  the  roof  and  roof  parap 
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make  the  construction  harmonize  with  adjacent  psychopathic  ward, 
provide  a  fire  stop,  and  also  includes  the  necessary  neatmg,  lighting, 
and  plumbing  equipment  for  the  said  proposed  third  story. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  dormitory  ? 

IMDr.  Husband.  That  was  the  third  story. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  will  cost  $1  a  cubic  foot  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  This  makes  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  third 
story  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  cubic  foot. 

Note. — There  is  no  question  but  what  the  cost  of,  say,  a  dollar  per  cubic  foot  for 
the  additional  story  and  new  roof  on  the  laundry  building  at  Ellis  Island  appears  to 
be  high,  but  New  York  construction  costs  continue  high  for  small  buildings,  and 
particulariy  where  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in  transporting  labor  to  and 
fro,  as  at  £llis  Island. 

The  situation  of  this  building,  jammed  in  between  the  west  end  of  the  large  hos- 
pital building  on  No.  2  Island  and  the  adjacent  covered  way,  makes  access  of  material 
and  the  handling  of  said  material  after  delivery  a  considerable  item  of  expense.  (See 
block  plan  of  United  States  Immigration  Service,  New  York.)  Moreover,  arrange- 
ments nave  to  be  made  for  keeping  weather  tight  the  present  roof  and  the  removal 
of  same  after  construction  of  second  story  is  complete. 

Alterations  and  additions  invariably  cost  more  per  cubic  foot  than  new  construction 
of  the  same  character.  This  estimate  for  the  second  story  took  into  account  the  ex- 
pensive subdivision  in  the  way  of  small  rooms,  the  installation  of  some  eight  toilet 
fixtures,  bath  rooms,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  alterations  in  the  first  story. 

I  went  over  this  estimate  individually,  my  oflSce  went  over  it,  and  subsequently 
it  was  checked  up  with  a  contractor's  estimate.  Locally,  in  New  York,  the  cost  of 
building  materials  has  not  materially  decreased  on  small  jobs,  such  as  this,  and  wages 
in  building  trades  remain  substantially  at  the  1919  rates.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
revise  these  estimates  in  detail  on  my  return  to  duty  at  New  York,  if  desired. 

Gapt.  Alfred  Brooks  Fry. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  not  to  be  over  30  cents  at  the  outside. 
How  many  cubic  feet  wiu  there  be;  what  kind  of  cofostruction  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  not  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  the  best  fireproof  construction  in  a 
building,  including  foundations  and  equipment,  for  less  than  40  cents 
a  cubic  foot.     I  do  not  see  how  you  get  at  $1. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.     Our  engineer  in  charge  made  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  civil  engineer  or  a  mechamcal  engineer? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  is  a  civil  and  mechaniceJ  engineer  of  36  years' 
service  under  the  Departments  of  the  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  He  was  to  have  been  here  this  morning,  but  has 
not  come  because  of  a  conflict  of  appointments  and  illness. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  town? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  not  say.  He  is  the  supervising  chief  engineer 
of  United  States  public  buildings  at  the  port  of  New  York.  I  will  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  personally  c[uestioned  the  advisability,  because 
of  the  expense,  of  adding  the  third  story. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  could  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  could  not  tell  you  if  the  roof  was  put  on  the 
second  story. 

The  Chairman.  It  figures  $37,000  for  the  additional  story.  Of 
course,  the  roof  is  not  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  beUeve  the  roof  is  included  in  the  $37,000  and 
with  these  other  items  would  go  out^ 

The  Chairman.  That  woida  make  it  cost  a  Httle  more  per  cubic 
foot  to  put  the  roof  on  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  would  the  roof  cost? 

Mr.  Husband.  $6,600. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  the  total  cost  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Husband,  $37,800. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  roof  cost  $6,600  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir.  My  understanding  of  that  is  that  it  would 
add  about  $30,000  to  the  cost  of  the  building. 

Laundry  machinery,  $22,670.75. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Husband.  This  goes  into  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  The  building  material  1  would  know  something 
about,  but  I  would  not  know  about  the  other. 

DETAIU  or  BaTUCATB. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  read  these  items: 

42  by  72  inch  J-2  Henrici  washer,  with  tobin  bronze  cylinders,  having  one 
partition,  making  two  compartments,  two  doors,  with  reversing  motor  at- 
tached with  controller $3, 375 

M-1  42  by  36  inch  Henrici  washer,  having  tobin  bronze  cylinders,  with  no 
partition,  making  one  compartment,  with  one  door  and  with  reversing 
motor  attached  with  controller 2, 650 

40-inch  overdriven  extractor  with  copper  basket  with  7i-hor8epower  motor 
attached  with  pilot-light  push-button  station  and  magnetic  starting  con- 
troller     2,150 

30  by  120  inch  Troy  big  two  flat-work  iioner,  having  two  cylinders,  each  30 
inches  in  diameter  by  120  inches  in  length,  having  ribbon  feed,  automatic 
safety  stop,  and  variable-speed  motor  attached  witn  controller! 6, 550 

42  by  60  inch  No.  3  hot-air  reversinp  type  dry-room  tumbler,  with  2i  M.  gal- 
vanized woven- wire  cylinder,  with  one  door,  not  partition,  making  one 
compartment,  with  type  A  motor  drive,  conaistisg  of  one  direct:geared 
reversing  motor,  operatmg  cylinders,  with  timer  station  and  reversing  con- 
tractor, with  combination  inV-hing  switch  and  one-fan  type  motor,  directly 
coupled  to  fan  shaft  with  push-button  station  and  automatic  stop 2, 855 

Two  loop  9  foot  deep  single  conveyor  dry  room  with  metal  cabinet  tiaving  No. 
1  drops,  motor  drive 1, 915 

24-inch  st^am  collar  and  cuff  ironer,  single-pass  type,  with  brass  finger  guards 
feed  plate  with  motor  attached . . ." 1, 440 

25-^lon  heat-retaining  starch  cooker,  with  cooper  caMng  and  copper  lining, 
hinge  cover 146 

30  by  96  inch  finishing  tabk  with  plain  iron  1^^ 70 

Fiddler  simplex  seam  dampener  with  motor  attacled 75 

No.  724  Shaw  shaper  electric  heated  with  spare  heating  element 60.  75 

38-inoh  Troy  prosperity  garment  presses,  arranged  in  two  tandems 1, 390 

Total 22,670 

Installation  charge,  $3,000. 

The  above  motors  are  for  220  volts  direct  current. 

Explanation. — On  the  night  of  May  16,  1921,  the  hospital  laundry 
building  on  Island  No.  2  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  situation  indicates  the  need  of  an  immediate  appropriation  to 
reconstruct  and  recondition  the  building.  Two  laundnes  have  always 
been  in  operation  at  Ellis  Island,  the  one  located  on  Island  No.  2, 
which  was  destroyed,  and  a  small  auxiliary  plant  on  Island  No.  3, 
which  is  used  to  wash  the  linen  and  blankets  of  aliens  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases.  The  installation  of  modem  laundry  macninerv 
will  make  it  possible  to  shut  down  this  auxiliarv  plant,  save  the  sal- 
aries of  eight  or  nine  employees,  and  cut  down  the  overhead  expense. 
The  auxiliary  laundry  is  now  oeing  operated  continuously,  but  its 
capacity  is  so  limited  that  it  is  possible  to  perform  only  part  of  the 
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necessary  laundry  work;  hence  it  is  essential  that  prompt  measures 
be  taken  to  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  repairs  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  there  has  seldom  been  less  than  500  patients  in  the  hospitals 
during  the  past  five  or  six  months,  and  witn  all  sorts  of  diseases  and 
disabilities  requiring  treatment  the  quantitv  of  laundry  is  very  large 
indeed,  and  it  must  be  done  quickly  in  order  to  avoid  the  purchase 
of  a  stock  of  linens,  blankets,  etc.,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ordinary 
equipment  required  in  this  respect. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  dangerous  fire  risk  at  the  present 
time,  as  a  conflagration  could  follow  along  the  corridors  of  the 
builcling  to  the  one  leading  to  the  hospital  building  itself  and  to  the 
ferryhouse,  and  as  the  steam,  hot  ana  cold  water  and  flushing  lines 
are  all  carried  through  the  covered  way  a  serious  fire  would  put  all 
these  connections  with  the  hospital  building  out  of  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  the  laundry  work  there  for  an  average  of 
500  people  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  These  are  in  the  two  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  three  places? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  said  there  were  three  laundries.  These  two 
laundries  are  hospital  laundries.  The  other  one  is  the  laundry  on 
Island  No.  1,  which  is  the  immigration  station. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  the  appropriation  to  rehabilitate 
this  laundry  you  can  do  away  with  the  auxiliary  laundry  ? 

Mr.  HusBAXi).  The  laundry  on  Island  No.  3. 

The  Cilvirman.  And  save  the  compensation  of  eight  of  these 
persons  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Eight  or  nine. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  that  might  be  about  $12,000  or  $13,000  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  clear  that  you  need  the  third  story 
on  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  clear  about  that,  that  we  need  it, 
not  as  a  part  of  the  laundry,  but  to  provide  additional  dormitories 
and  certam  modem  conveniences  for  tne  nurses  and  attendants. 

The  Chairman.  What  kii!d  of  conveniences  have  they? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  have  almost  nothing.  There  is  a  small  room, 
a  dining  room,  and  small  sitting  room,  and  some  sleeping  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Wha-t  would  become  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  suppose  those  would  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
thev  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  get  along  without  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  so;  I  questioned  it  myself.  '' 

FOB      REMODELING      AND      EQUIPPING      ROOMS      IN      AD>UNISTRATIOX 

BUILDING,   ISLAND   NO.    I. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *'For  remodeling  and  equipping 
15,  rooms,  including  3  bathrooms,  in  the  administration  buitaing. 
Island  No.  1 ,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  detention  oi 
alien  women  with  small  children,  aged  persons,  and  other  passengers 
who  may  require  special  consideration,  $20,000.]'  Do  you  recall 
whether  that  was  asked  for  in  the  regular  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  HusBANO.  YeS;  sir;  it  has  been  asked  for  in  the  a|>propriation 
for  1923,  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  it  asked  for  for  1922  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  was  asked  for  in  the  form  of  $180,000  for  the 
addition  of  another  story  on  one  of  the  EUis  Island  buildings,  and  it 
was  included  in  the  same  way  in  the  estimates  for  1923. 

The  CHAiBfif  AN.  Wliat  is  the  special  need  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  special  need  just  now  is  that  under  the  per- 
centage law  we  are  obUged  to  detain  at  Ellis  Island  people  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  heretofore,  people  of  the  nonimnugrant  class, 
cabin  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  have  to  care 
for  cabin  passengers  ? 

Mr.  HuBBANQ.  A  cabin  passenger  comes  in  from  South  America 
or  Austraha  or  from  some  country  whpre  the  quota  for  the  month  or 
the  year  is  exhausted  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  to  EUis  Island 
until  the  case  comes  to  Wa$hingtotn  on  appeal.  We  have  had  most 
of  our  troubles  at  Ellis  Island  in  detaining  people  of  the  nonimmigrant 
class.  There  is  really  no  suitable  place  to  house  them.  They  are 
comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  take  care  of  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  put  in  what  are  called  the  second  cabin 
dormitories.  They  are  somewhat  removed  from  the  steerage  quarters 
and  are  smaller,  but  they  have  tiers  of  bunks,  these  high  duuks,  just 
the  same  as  for  the  immigrants  with  no  better  equipment  than  we 
have  for  the  third  class. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  average  number  which  you  have  there 
of  that  class  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
may  be  that  we  would  have  50  some  nights. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  space  wnich  you  propose  to  remodel 
used  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  very  largely. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  to  give  them  exclusive  quarters  1 

Mr.  Husband.  We  want  to  give  them  better  quarters  than  they 
have.  The  rooms  are  in  pretty  bad  shape  and  the  toilets  are  in  bad 
shape.  There  are  no  bathing  facilities  connected  with  them.  We 
want  to  equip  15  rooms  that  already  exist.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  the  partitions.  There  are  15  rooms  and  3  baths.  That  item  was 
asked  lor  in  1922  and  also  in  1923  and  was  $180,000.  By  going  over 
the  island — I  spent  a  good  part  of  one  night  in  doing  that — it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  did  not  need  an  additional  building  or  room  for  this 
purpose,  but  to  readjust  what  we  hltye. 

Tne  Chaibman.  The  question  which  arose  in  my  mind  was  whether 
it  was  so  urgent  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  consideration  with  a 
deficiency  or  whether  it  could  not  take  its  course  in  the  ordinary  bill  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  deficiency  item,  brought 
about,  as  I  say,  by  this  new  law,  necessitating  the  holding  of  people 
that  we  have  never  held  before. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  contract  obligations  star^*" 
the  proposed  appropriation,  that  is  to. say,  you  have  nc 
the  Government  to  any  part  of  this  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.    Tnis  is  simply  to  take  the  place  c 
for  $180,000  for  next  year  by  inserting  an  emergency  itei 
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It  will  not  do,  of  course,  as  much  as  $180,000,  but  will  take  care  of 
the  situation  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  was  included  in  the  1923  estimates? 

Mr.  Husband.  On  the  basis  of  $180,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  not  prevent  you  from  coming  back  and 
askmg  for  $180,000? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  will  not  come  back  for  $180,000;  we  do  not 
need  any  more  room  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  Chatrm:an.  This  is  what  vou  consider  as  an  urgent  need  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  would  consiaer  this  an  urgent  need.  If  you  had 
the  troubles  that  we  have  had  there  it  would  have  been  obvious  to 
have  these  rooms  in  better  shape  and  you  would  agree  with  us  that 
it  is  a  very  urgent  need. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  former  law  compare  with  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  the  detention  and  care  of  the  class  of  people 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  not  solely  the  law,  but  the  conditions  generally. 
In  the  old  days,  that  is,  before  the  war,  the  immigration  was  so 
adjusted  that  comparatively  few  of  them  had  to  stay  there  any 
length  of  time.  They  came  with  their  railroad  tickets  to  destination. 
They  usually*had  enough  monej  to  go  on,  and  passed  throuigh  Ellis 
Island  very  rapidly;  the  detentions  were  not  serious.  Since  the  war 
the  people  have  come  without  their  railroad  tickets  to  destination 
and  they  have  had  to  wait  there  for  friends  to  send  them  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the 
first-class  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  dealing  with  first-class  passengers. 

Mr.  Husband.  He  is  the  most  troublesome  one  that  we  are  dealing 
with. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  dealing  with  here? 

Mr.  Husband.  With  alien  women  with  small  children,  aged  per- 
sons, and  other  passengers  who  may  require  special  consideration. 
The  other  passengers  are  the  cabin  passengers.  One  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  took  a  ship's  manifest, 
and  went  over  80  names  on  it  before  he  found  a  person  with  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  for  the  expense  while  they  are  detained  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  steamship  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  making  collections  or 
is  the  money  paid  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  provided  for  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR    RENEWAL    AND   INSTALLATION    OP    PLUMBINO,    ISLAND    NO.    2. 

The  Chairman.  Please  take  up  the  next  item,  for  renewal  of 
plumbing  system  on  Island  No.  2,  including  installation,  $20,000. 
Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  plumbing  system  in  the  laundry  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  provided  for  that  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  .Now  jou^et  into  another  item,  although  to  do  the 
work  at  the  same  time  would  expedite  it  and  save  money,  I  suspect. 
The  difficulty  with  the  plumbing  system  on  Island  No.  2  is  that  the 
pipes  are  old,  and  are  corroded  until  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  the  water  through  some  of  them.  I  inspected  that  myself. 
There  are  two  banks  of  toilets  there,  two  toilets  on  the  second  floor 
and  two  on  the  third  floor  of  the  hospital,  and  no  water  gets  to  the 
thirtl  floor  at  all.  They  have  to  carry  water  up  in  buckets  to  flush 
the  toilets.  On  the  second  floor  it  only  runs  in  the  bathroom  so 
they  have  to  fill  the  bathtub  and  dip  the  water  out  to  flush  the 
toifeta.    On  the  first  floor  it  is  somewhat  better 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  condition? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  serious  situation.  Nothing 
has  happened,  but  for  a  hospital  it  is  not  good. 

The  Chairhan.  How  about  the  amount,  is  that  a  reasonable 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  amounts  to 
$20,000.  Of  course,  we  have  had  to  take  the  engineer's  figures  for 
that.  It  is  not  only  the  bath  rooms  that  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  have,  for  instance,  a  coil  of  hose  there  in  one  place  and  no 
water  will  reach  the  hose.  The  fire  protection  is  fairly  good  from  the 
outside  and  from  other  sources,  but  it  just  shows  the  condition  of  the 
pipes  in  the  bufldbag. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  sewer  gas  there  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  sewage  proposition. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  details  of  how  you  reached  the 
conclusion  that  $20,000  was  a  reasonable  sum? 

OSTAIL8   Of  XSTDIATE. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  is  as  follows : 

10,000  feet  of  brass  supply  pipe,  at  35  cents $3, 500 

4,000  feet  of  galvanized  supply  pipe,  2  inches  to  4  inches,  at  75  cents 3, 000 

Brass  fittings 650 

Galvanized  fittings 300 

Valves  and  emptying  cocks 400 

Cutting  and  patching 1, 800 

Hai^era,  supports,  etc. 350 

Labor 4,800 

Pipe  covering 2, 012 

Total 16,812 

Profit  and  overhead 3,188 

Grand  total 20, 000 

Note. — If  we  can  get  the  material  required  from  surplus  material  on  hand  at  other 
departments,  and  at  costs  less  than  current  market  rates,  a  saving  can  be  effected 
accordingly.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  thereis  no  profit  in  attempting 
to  use  second-hand  piping,  etc.,  in  permanent  construction  work,  and  therefore  no 
surplus  material  taken  should  be  material  that  has  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  $3,000  on  $16,000;  that  is  about  20  per  cent; 
that  is  a  pretty  good-sized  profit  ? 

Note. — ^This  20  per  cent  comprises  not  only  profit,  but  all  overhead  charges, 
including  employers*  liability  insurance,  supervision,  etc. 
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Mr.  Husband.  I  talked  with  the  engineer  at  Ellis  Island  weeks  ago, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  save  something' 
because  of  the  decreased  cost  of  certain  supplies  since  the  estimate 
was  prepared,  but  he  had  not  investigated  ana  did  not  want  to  make 
any  change. 

SALT-WATER  FLUSHING  SYSTEMS  FOR  HOSPITAL  BL^LDIN0S,ISLANBN0.2. 

The  Chairman.  Please  take  up  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  next  one  is  for  salt-water  flushing  system  for 
hospital  building,  Island  No.  2,  including  installation,  $20,000. 
That  is  the  one  you  have  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  not  so  much  an  emergency  as  the  others^ 
but  it  seems  to  me — I  asked  the  engineer  as  a  business  proposition 
when  we  were  doing  one  thing  whether  we  ought  not  to  do  the 
other,  and  he  agreed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  deficiencv? 

Mr.  Husband.  But  money  can  be  saved  by  doing  the  two  at  the 
same  time,  because  they  are  in  the  same  building  and  concern  pipes 
running  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  have  to  tear  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  1  included  it.  The  en- 
gineer told  me  that  it  was  a  very  necessary  thing  to  do. 

immigration   SERVICE. 

FOR   ENPORCBMBNT  OF   I.AWB   REQULATINO   IMMIGRATION^   OF  AUEN^. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^ Immigjration  Service.''  For 
enforcement  of  the  laws  r^:ulating  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  and  so  forth,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $150,000  for 
1921  and  a  request  for  $300,000  for  1922.  How  did  those  defi- 
ciences  occur  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Wagner   to   explain  that 

Particular  deficiency,  because  he  knows — I  know  in  a  general  way 
ut  I  think  he  knows  in  detail  more  than  I  do  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wagner.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  you  know,  immigra- 
tion increased  considerably.  Commencing  with  July  the  arrivals  at 
New  York  and  elsewhere  totaled  83,959  and  gradually  worked  up  to 
103,269  in  October.  This  great  increase  in  immigration  created 
many  additional  expenditures.  Additional  help  was  also  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Last  May  we  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  an  estimate  of  $488,000  to  take  care  of  these  addi- 
tional obligations  that  were  incurred  and  were  not  estimated  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  items  have  reference  to  deportation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  explain  the  third  item;  that  is  a  different 
roposition. 
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TRANSPORTATION  POR  DEPORTATION  OF  ALIENS. 

The  Crairman.  The  $150,000  was  used  for  transportation  in 
connection  with  the  deportation  of  aliens  unlawfully  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  was  that  money  expended  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  How  was  the  money  expended  i 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  were  deported  i 

Mr.  WA6J9E&.  During  the  fiscal  year  4,517  people  were  deported* 

The  Chairman.  Where  transported  from? 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  over  the  United  States,  some  came  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  some  from  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  sections 
of  the  coimtiy  and  others  from  the  middle  west  and  soutli.  .They 
are  brought  to  New  York  if  they  are  to  be  returned  to  JQurope.  If 
they  go  back  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  of  course,  we  transport  them  to 
the  borders. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  just  an  Wen  S100,000  is 
for  transportation  t 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is  no  way  of  allocating  those  expenditures  at 
this  time;  it  was  near  as  we  could  estimate.  The.  total  of  the  hills 
obligated  and  unpaid  is  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  items  that  I  am  talking  about. 
The  transportation,  of  course,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  allocate  the 
amount  paid  i 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  transportation  charges  are  incurred  during  the 
entire  year.  The  transportation  companies  do  not  send  in  their 
bills  monthly;  they  sometimes  delay  suomission  of  bills  for  five,  six, 
or  eight  months.  As  the  bills  for  other  items  came  in  the  money 
was  paid  out  and  when  we  totaled  our  expenditures  we  found  that  we 
still  owed  this  additional  sum. 

The  Chairman.  Of  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  for  transportation  and  maintenance. 

SAJiARY  INCREASE   OV  MARINE  FOR€E — ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  estimate  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  these  4,500  people  i 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  su-.  The  money  originally  set  aside  was  spent 
for  other  purposes.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  people  were 
added  to  the  rolls  diortly  after  July  1,  and  then  we  had  other  emer- 
gency expenses.  For  instance,  we  haa  to  meet  a  salary  award  of  the 
Chicago  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  connection  with  our 
marine  and  power-house  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  have  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  affected  our  naarine  force  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  These  men  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  salary  paid  to 
other  men  operatingGovernment-owned  vessels  in  New  York  Harbor, 

The  CkAiRMAN.  What  did  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board 
have  to  do  with  the  marine  question? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  board  fixed  the  wages  of  railroad  employees. 
Our  men  believed  they  were  entitled  to  tne  same  salary  paid  these 
men  whose  salaries  were  adjusted  by  the  United  States  Labor  Board. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  deficiency  is  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  employees — ^you  said  that  426  employees  had  been  put 
into  the  serrice  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  our  l^eords  show.  We 
spent  that  money  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairmdn.  Why  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  To  take  care  of  this  increase  in  immigration  that 
arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war,  of  course,  there  was  no  immigra- 
tion and,  I  suppose,  you  reduced  your  force  at  Ellis  Island  i 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  necessary  to  put  on  these  426  additional 
employees  to  provide  for  the  activities  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Wagner.'  Yes,  sir;  the  immigration  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  manr  of  the  people  are  kept  on  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  reducing  our  lorce  each  month.  At  the 
beginning  of  th^  fiscal  year  we  had  2,027  employees  in  the  force. 
At  Ellis  Island  728,  and  our  present  personnel  at  tnat  station  is  520; 
so  we  are  making  strong  efforts  to  bring  the  force  down. 

Mr.  HxTSBAND.  I  inherited  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  deficiency  is  due  to  an  increase! 
of  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  due  to  an  increase  of 
salaries,  except  indirectly.  We  had  to  pat  on  426  additional  people 
and  increased  the  salaries  of  marine  and  power-house  employees. 
The  total  cost  of  this  increase  in  salaries  was  $34,297.36. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  increases  4 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  those  figures.  I  have  here  the  number 
of  people  asked  for,  and  we  figured  it  out  upon  the  basis  of  nine  and 
a  half  months. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  bound  by  any  law 
to  increase  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Waonbr.  Yes,  sir;  we  felt  that  in  regard  to  the  marine  per- 
sonnel.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  former  Secretary  and 
Commissioner  General.  I  can  not  say  what  the  Secretary  had  in 
mind,  but  he  directed  that  this  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  was  done  on  September  15,  1920.  That  is 
when  the  increase  for  the  marine  employees  went  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  commissioner  know  then  that  he  did 
not  have  a  fund  with  which  to  meet  those  increased  salaries? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  former  Commissioner  Greneral  realized  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  knew  that  he  was  obligating  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  payment  of  something  that  had  not  been  appropriated 
for. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  he  explained  the  entire  situation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Otf  course,  ii  that  had  been  the  only  emergency 
expenditure  we  would  have  gotten  along  all  right,  but  other  items 
came  up  subsequently  that  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

MAiyTENANOE   OF  UNDG8IRABLB   ALIBNS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  your  statement  of  expenditures,  I  notice  an  item 
of  $50,000  for  the  maintenance  of  undesirable  aliens  unlawfully  in 
the  United  States.  I  take  it  that  that  does  not  represent  the  total 
amount  expended  during  the  whole  year  for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  wondering  why  there  should  be  such  a  large 
amount  paid  for  that  purpose.  Why  are  they  not  sending  them 
back  promptly  instead  of  keeping  them  here  at  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  sending  them  back  as  promptly  ^  possible. 
When  we  deport  aliens,  they  are  brought  in  from  the  west  coast, 
we  will  say,  to  New  York,  and  we  incur  maintenance  expense  there. 
The  alien  may  be  in  detention  at  some  point  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  must  pay  the  cost. of  his  maintenance  until  we  can  transport 
him  across  the  country,  and  remove  him  to  his  foreign  destination. 
Last  year  there  were  a  great  many  aliens  that  could  not  be  deported 
promptly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Cm  account  of  war  conditions  abroad  and  conditions 
in  Russia.  We  had  a  great  many  aliens,  as  you  probably  recall 
from  previous  hearings,  that  were  held  in  detention  until  we  could 
get  passage  for  them  to  Europe.  While  detaining  them  we  have 
to  bear  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  allowed  to  be  at  large  while  we  are 
paying  their  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Some  of  them  are  out  on  bond. 

The  Chairican.  Do  we  pay  their  expensesr  when  they  are  out  on 
bond? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  not  then;  but  we  must  pay  their  expenses 
xuitil  the  Secretary  of  Labor  grants  authority  to  release  them  on 
bond. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  this  money  due  ?  It  is  due  to  some- 
body, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  By  whom  are  the  bills  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  bills  are  rendered  by  steamship  companies, 
transportation  lines,  private  individuals,  jailers,  and  others.  They 
submit  their  bills. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  money  is  actually  due  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  actually  due  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  exactly  $50,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  exactly  the 
amount,  but  it  is  very  near  the  amount;  within  a  few  thousand 
dollars  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  bills  that  you  already  have  on 
hand  amount  to,  or  the  bills  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  went  over  that  with  the  disbursing  clerk  last 
week,  and  we  figured  that  $150,000  was  what  was  still  aue? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  has  been  submitted  in  the 
form  of  bills. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  I  can  not  say.  We  estimated  the  amount 
from  our  allotment  records  and  the  records  of  the  disbursing  clerk's 
office. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  do  not  know  whether  this  is  too 
much  or  too  little  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  (juite  certain  that  it  will  be  sufficient.  We 
want  to  be  on  the  saie  side,  because  we  do  not  want  to  come  up  here 
again  and  say  we  need  more  money. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  more  you  are  asking  in 
this  estimate  than  you  need  t 

Mr.  Wagner.  According  to  our  figures  the  estimate  comes  within 
a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  we  actually  need. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  a  part  of  this  estimate  is  based  on 
what  you  anticipate  will  come  in.  In  other  words,  you  expect  that 
other  bills  'will  be  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  this  is  based  on  our  reports. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  thought  you  said  that  your  bills  did  not  amount  to 
9150,000  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  not  gotten  all  the  bills,  but  the  field 
reports  for  the  year  total  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Totaling  $150,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Approximately  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  not  paid  these  increased  salaries, 
would  you  be  obliged  to  conie  here  for  the  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Wagner,  les,  sir;  because  we  spent  our  money  for  other 
things  of  an  emergency  nature. 

COST  OF  INCREASES   IN    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  increased  salaries  cost  i 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  was  $370,100. 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  tlie  increases.  You  are  including  the  addi- 
tional salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  increase  of  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  was  about  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  increased  rates  being  paid  now  for  these 
marine  employees  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  increase  was  granted  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  $540  increase  for  pilots  and  $420  increase  for  engi- 
neers. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  increase  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  should  say  about  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  occurred  in  September  of  last  year?  • 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  about  the  time  salaries  were  going 
down  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  might  have  been;  but  so  far  as  the  unions  were 
concerned,  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  had  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  order  issued  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  to  reduce  the  pay  of  railroad  men  12  per  cent.  Has  any 
notice  been  taken  of  that  action  by  you  people  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  not  yet  talcen  notice  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  take  notice  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  a  question  for  the  Commissioner  General. 

Mr.  Husband.  Does  that  cover  all  employees  ?  I  think  the  ex- 
penditures that  Mr.  Wagner  referred  to  were  for  the  marine  employees 
and  not  for  railroad  employees. 

The  Chajerman.  He  said  that  they  were  for  marine  employees. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  increases  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  an  award 
made  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  award  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  con- 
stituted the  basis  for  the  increase,  is  there  anybody  now  to  pay  any 
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attention  to  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  decreasing 
such  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  could  very  well  take  that 
feature  up. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  might  say  that  our  present  total  obligation  for 
that  service  is  very  greatly  reduced,  because  we  have  laid  off  four 
pilots  and  four  engineers.  We  have  cut  the  marine  cost  at  Ellis 
Island  somethmg  over  $100,000.  We  have  laid  un  two  boats,  and 
while  the  salaries  of  those  who  remain  are  still  hign,  the  number  of 
them  has  been  greatlv  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  principle  involved  is  the  same. 

Mr.  HrsBAND.  It  is  the  same;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  say  about  this 
estimate  of  $150,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  owe  the  money. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  say  this,  tnat  I  inherited  this  when  I  came 
to  the  bureau.  There  was  apparently  a  conference  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  spring,  and  Mr.  Wagner  and  I  came  down 
and  asked  for  $488,531.53^  to  cover  a  deficiency.  That  was  in  part 
an  estimate,  because  the  bills  were  not  in.  Even  the  vouchers  were 
not  in.  We  did  not  know,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  about  that 
amount.  Mr.  Good  askied,  "How  much  have  you  in  now'^?  Mr. 
Warner  said,  "We  have  $336,000  actually  in,"  and  we  got  $336,000. 
Had  we  received  the  total  amount  askecf  for  at  that  time  we  would 
not.be  here  now.  We  were  granted  an  appropriation  for  what  was 
in  sight,  but  not  for  what  was  in  anticipation.  '   • 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  rest  of  the  ^488,531. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Really  the  committee  by  its  action  saved  something, 
because  if  this  is  allowed,  you  will  have  received  $486,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  We  coiJid  not  show  that  we  needed  all  of  it  at  that 
time,  but  they  gave  us  what  we  could  show. 

deficiency  for  1922* 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  this  total  of  $300,000  for  1922  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  $300,000  for  1922  occurs  this  way:  The  bureau 
last  year  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  present 
year,  and  received  $3,000,000.  Admittedly  $6,000,000  was  a  very 
extravagant  estimate,  but  $3,000,000  would  hardly  keep  the  machine 
running  as  it  ought  to  run.  Two  years  ago,  I  thinlc,  an  appropriation 
of  81,000,000  was  made  for  the  deportation  of  anarchists,  or  radicals. 
Last;  year  we  had  the  benefit  of  some  $380,000  that  was  a  balance 
from  the  previous  year  and  that  was  reappropriated  for  deportation 
purposes  last  vear,  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation.  Our 
expenditures  last  year  were  upwards  of  $4,000,000,  or  about 
§3.800,000.  A  considerable  part  of  that  was  for  the  deportation  of 
4,oI7  people.  Now,  this  year  out  of  the  $3,000,000  that  was  given 
to  the  bureau  we  were  able  to  segregate  for  transportation  only 
8150,000.  That  was  to  cover  the  deportation  and  maintenance,  as 
I  understand  it;  all  of  our  transportation  expenses — ^including  the 
deportation  of  aliens.  We  have  started  out  this  year  deporting  more 
people  than  we  did  last  year. 
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NtTXBBB  OF  PJ5880N8  DEPOBTKD. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  many  are  on  your  list  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  dfeported  up  to  date  1,513  |>eople,  which 
would,  if  carried  out  at  the  same  rate  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  bring  the  number  to  more  than  4,500  people.  We  have  in 
sight  a  few  more  than  1,200  aliens  who  are  to  oe  deported  because 
they  are  in  institutions. 

The  Chaibman.  Held  in  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  by  us. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  convicted  of  <;rimes  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  and  insane  people  and  people  who  have 
become  public  charges.  As  I  say,  there  are  about  1,200  of  them  in 
institutions.  We  have  $150,000  for  the  whole  year,  and  we  have 
already  spent  in  the  last  three  months  $76,000  for  the  transportation 
item  alone.  We  have  not  enough  to  do  the  deportation  work.  I 
will  say  that  we  are  working  very  carefully  and  we  are  not  incurring 
any  expense  for  the  deportation  of  people  unless  it  is  necessary. 
The  law  provides  in  section  23  that  there  snail  be  periodical  examina- 
tions made  of  various  penal  institutions,  insane  asylums,  and  chari- 
table institutions  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  aliens. 
That  has  not  been  done  since  1908,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
go  over  the  whole  situation  and  make  a  survey.  That  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  because  certain  institutions,  particularly  in  certain 
States,  are  reporting  the  aliens  there.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  can  be  deportee^  because  there  are  lots  of  strings  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  aUens.  I  would  like  to  send  some  of  our  officers  to  those 
institutions  to  go  through  them,  and  if  we  find  people  who  should  be 
be  deported,  we  would  Rke  to  deport  them. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  1W2  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record,  or  give  it 
to  us  now,  if  you  have  it,  showing  how  you  apportioned  the  $3,000,000 
appropriated  for  1922,  showing  the  amount  that  was  apportioned  for 
transportation  in  connection  with  the  deportation  oi  aliens  unlaw- 
fully m  the  United  States,  and  for  all  the  other  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  set  aside  $150,000  of  that  sum  for  transportation. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  the  apportionment  of  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  secure  reports  just  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  our  24  immigration  districts.  We  ask  them,  how  much 
they  would  require  to  operate  their  respective  districts  for  the  year. 
They  estimated  the  amount  required  lor  contingent  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  for  transportation,  etc.,  and  then  we  took  the  amount 
that  Congress  gave  us  and  apportioned  it  according  to  what  we 
thought  we  could  afford  to  give  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  that  calculation  upon  the  basis  of 
the  appropriation  or  upon  the  basis  of  their  estimates  of  their  needs  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  make  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  appropriation. 
For  instance,  they  asked  for  one-third  more  than  we  gave  them  this 
year. 

The  Chaibman.  In  making  that  apportionment  you  apportioned 
the  $3,000,000  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  not  $4,000,000  ? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  ypii  got  the  figures  of  that  apportionment? 

Mr.  Wagner.  As  to  each  district  ? 

The  Chairman.  Showing  how  you  apportioned  the  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  that.  We  allotted  the 
money  to  24  districts,  and  then  we  nad  a  number  of  items  dbiarged  to 
administration.  For  instance,  district  No.  1  said  that  it  woiud  re- 
quire $45,000  to  operate  the  service  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  district  No.  1  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  Montreal  border.  We  gave  them 
$38,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  less  than  they  would  expend  ordinarily. 
That  request  was  based  on  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  previous 

?rear,  which  was  $45,000.  When  they  said  that  they  needed  $45,000 
or  1922  that  was  their  estimate  based  upon  the  previous  year's 
expenditures.  We  gave  them  $38,000  and  told  them  that  they  would 
have  to  stay  within  that.>  Then  we  went  right  down  the  Ime  and 
followed  the  same  plan  as  to  each  of  our  immigration  districts. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Give  us  the  numbers  and  locations. 

Mr.  Wagner.  To  the  commissioner  at  Boston  we  allotted  $27,000. 
He  had  asked  for  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  I  can  not  say.  It  fluctuates,  and  one  month 
he  might  have  very  heavy  expenditures  for  supplies  and  contingent 
items  and  in  the  next  month  a  much  lighter  expenditure.  There  is 
no  way  of  telling  that  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  track  of  their  monthly  expenditures, 
or  do  you  let  them  run  wild  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  monthly  reports  in  which  every  item  of 
expenditure  is  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  in  at  the  first  of  the  month? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  reports  are  supposed  to  come  in  about  the  15th 
of  the  month,  but  they  are  usually  a  month  behind,  because  we  have 
a  station  at  Honolulu,  one  at  San  Juan,  one  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska; 
one  at  San  Francisco,  one  at  Portland,  Oreg.;  and  one  at  Seattle. 
They  take  10  days  to  prepare  their  figures,  and  it  is  sonietimes  as 
long  as  10  or  16  days  coming  in. 

Tftie  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  those  reports;  analyze  them  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  We  consolidate  them  and  enter  them  on 
our  books. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  running  over  the  amount  of  the 
allotment,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  call  their  attention  to  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  also  endeavor  to  find  out  why  they  are  spending 
so  much  money.  Then  if  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  could  not  be  avoided,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
auarter,  or  the  second  quarter,  we  go  over  the  allotments  of  all  the 
istricts  and  see  what  districts  are  not  spending  as  much  as  we 
allotted.  Then  we  readjust  our  allotments  and  submit  same  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  The  Secretary  will  go  into  the  matter 
and  if  he  approves  it,  the  reallotments  are  made. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Secretary  do  when.it  goes  to  him  ? 
Does  he  simply  take  your  statement  for  it  and  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  can  not  say  that.  I  send  the  memorandum  to  the 
commissioner  general,  who  refers  it  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  allotments  to.  the  other  districts. 

Mr.  Wa)GNer.  To  Ellis  Island  we  allotted  $225,000;  to  the  New 
-York  Chinese  office,  $1,300;  to  Philadelphia,  $20,000;  to  Baltimore, 
$2,000 — I  might  say  that  they  estimated  $7,500,  but  we  made  a  sav- 
ing in  that  by  closing  up  certain  quarters,  and  cut  down  their  allot- 
inent — ^to  Norfolk  we  allotted  $15,000:  to  Jacksonville,  $6,500;  to 
New  Orleans,  $9,000;  to  Galveston,  $5,000;  to  Cleveland,  $3,600;  to 
Chicago,  $9,000;  to  Minneapolis,  $1,600;  to  St.  Louis,  $7,000;  to 
Denver,  $2,000;  to  Helena,  $2,000;  to  Seattle,  $35,000;  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  $2,800;  to  vSan  Francisco,  $60,000;  to  Pittsburgh,  $4,500;  to 
Ketchikan,  $1,500:  to  San  Juan,  $1,500;  to  Honolulu,  $5,500;  to  the 
El  Paso  district,  $87,500;  and  to  Portland,  Me.,  $3,000.  Of  course, 
some  of  those  districts  have  a  number  of  substations,  and  that  covers 
the  substations  as  well  as  the  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  It  covers  ail  the  territory  embraced  within  each 
district  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  amoimt  allotted  to  the  dis- 
tricts, totaling  $574,200. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  $250,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  will  come  to  that  now.  We  set  aside  $150,000  for 
transportation  and  $2,000  for  the  refund  of  head  tax.  Where  the 
head  tax  is  erroneously  collected,  we  have  to  refund  it.  Then  for 
contingent  expenses  here  in  Washington 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  What  does  that  mean '? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Rent  for  statistical  machines  used  in  connection 
with  field  work,  etc.     We  maintain  the  machines  hare  in  Waahii^ton 
in  order  to  tabulate  statistical  reports  from  immigration  stations 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  call  it  a  bureau  contingent  expense 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Wagner.  For  that  we  set  aside  $5,500.  Then  for  the  travel 
expense  of  officii s  in  Washington  we  allotted  $4,000;  $3,500  for  field 
supplies,  which  were  allocated  to  the  department  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  as  provided  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  Then  there  is  the  cost 
of  telegrams  from  the  field,  which  the  companies  bill  direct  to  the 
department.  We  therefore  charge  this  item  to  administration  and 
set  aside  $3,000  for  that.  That  totaled  $178,000  more,  which  made 
$752,200.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  had  a  salary  obli 
gation  of  $2,856,133. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  salary  obhgation  of  the  entire  Immigra- 
tion Service.     That  is  the  force  we  employ  to  operate  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  allotments  which  you  make  include 
the  allotment  for  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  allot  the  amount  for  salaries  to 
the  districts.  We  charge  that  to  administration  and  regulate  it  here 
from  Washington,  because  the  force  is  constantly  changing.  If  we 
gave  an  officer  at  a  certain  station  10  employees  he  might  think  he 
would  need  those  10  employees  all  the  time.  We  regulate  the  entire 
matter  from  here.  The  field  officers  report  to  us  and  demonstrate 
their  needs,  and  the  Commissioner  General  then  passes  on  the  ques- 
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tioD  of  whether  or  not  they  shall  have  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
force. 

The  Chairman.  The  $2,866,133  added  to  the  $752,200— 

Mr.  Wagner  (intwposine) .  That  made  $3,608,333.  That  was  our 
status  at  the  be^pnning  of  uie  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  apportioned  the  appropriation. 
You  have  apportiored  what  you  call  your  needs. 

Mr.  Waoneb.  Only  as  to  salaries.  We  have  not  spent  the  money. 
I  think  perhaps  the  Commissioner  General  would  like  to  explain  his 
viewpoint  about  that.  • 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  the  law  requires  you  to  apportion  the 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  started  in  the  year  with  what  might  be 
termed,  perhaps,  a  '^potential  deficiency,  but  we  intend  to  come 
within  the  appropriation  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with  that  in 
view  have  reduced  our  force  by  309  employees  since  the  1st  of  July. 
That  represents  a  yearly  salary  obligation  of  $360,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  two  hundred  and  some  odd  thous- 
and dollars  yet  to  take  up  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  $366,965  would  be  the  annual  salary  saving  on  the 
basis  of  those  salaries,  whereas  the  net  saving  to  date  on  the  same 
number  would  be  $260,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  If  I  may  explain,  I  presume  that  seems  a  little 
strange  to  the  chairman,  but  we  had  to  snape  our  force  to  what  might 
be  expected  under  this  3  per  cent  law.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law 
the  yearly  immigration  might  have  come  in  within  five  months, 
because  20  per  cent  of  the  total  is  admissible  in  any  one  month.  We 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  first  five  months  were  going  to  make  the 
trouble  for  the  service,  and  that  has  been  true.  For  example,  as  Mr. 
Wagner  has  said,  we  have  succeeded  in  cutting  down  our  yearlj 
salary  obligation  $360,000  and  have  kept  the  business  going,  and  it 
has  been  very  difiicult,  especially  at  Ellis  Island,  but  from  now  on  the 
way  is  clear  for  constantly  reducing  the  expenditures  there  for  the 
reason  that  immigration  that  gives  tne  trouble,  southern  and  eastern 
European  immigration,  wiU  be  exhausted  during  the  first  five  months, 
or  anyway  the  first  six  months,  leaving  only  northern  and  western 
Europe  to  draw  from,  and  that  immigration  moves  through  very 
rapidly.     There  are  very  few  detentions. 

The  Chairaian.  The  point  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  is  that 
in  making  these  allotments  the  law  provides  tnat  the  entu-e  amount 
of  the  appropriation  shall  be  allotted  by  months  or  quarters  or  in 
such  way  as  the  Secretary  may  decide  imder  the  law,  and  that  con- 
templates that  no  allotments  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  that  the  expenditures  shall  keep 
within  the  allotments,  imless  the  allotments  are  waived.  Of  course, 
if  you  fail  to  do  that  you  are  not  obeying  the  law, 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  what  the  bureau  had  in  mind  was  keeping 
within  the  appropriation,  but  it  could  not  on  July  1  stop  functioning 
at  Ellis  Island  and  elsewhere  and  immediately  drop  600  employees  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  sufficiently  to  bring  the  allotments 
within  the  $3,000,000.  Of  course  these  are  paper  figures.  We  have 
not  exceeded  the  appropriation  in  anv  way.  We  nave  only  spent 
$916,000  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  $3,000,000  ? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  so  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, but  it  was  necessary  to  take  this  means  of  shaping  our 
course,  so  that  we  would  not  have  everything  come  at  one  tune. 

The  Chairman.  But,  after  all,  your  expenditures  for  the  entire 
year,  according  to  your  own  estimate  here — and  you  would  not  be 
here  if  it  was  not  for  that — ^will  be  $300,000  above  the  app3x>priation, 
if  we  assume  you  are  ^oing  to  get  this  amount  appropriated. 

Mr.  Wagner.  And  if  we  continue  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure 
we  are  going  at  the  present  time. 

fThe  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  doing  that  right  along  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  not  need  the  $300,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  $300,000  is  for  deportations. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  contemplated  that  the  $3,000,000 
would  cover  the  cost  of  deportations  and  all  other  activities  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Congress  may  have  considered  that  would  be  the 
proper  amount,  but  our  estimate,  while  I  will  say  it  was  excessive, 
was  nearer  $6,000,000  than  it  was  $3,000,000,  and  Congress  cut  it 
in  half.  Four  million  dollars  would  have  been  a  fair  estimate,  I 
think,  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  $4,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate;  how  do  you 
figure  you  are  going  to  get  along  with  $3,300,000 1 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  will  necessarily  have  to  stop  performing  some 
of  our  necessary  work. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Wagner  means  they  were 
taking  it  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  operating  under  this  percentage  law  was  goin^  to  make  possible 
a  reduction  of  expenses,  but  at  the  time  those  estimates  were  made, 
the  percentage  law  was  not  in  operation  and  there  was  no  assurance 
that  it  woula  be. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you 
had  already  deported  1,700  this  year  so  far? 

Mr.  Husband.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  Within  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  contemplated  deporting  1,200  more? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  we  have  1,200  more  in  institutions,  but  we 
may  have  a  number  of  others  that  are  not  in  institutions  that  would 
be  public  charges,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  subject  to  deportation. 

Mr.  Husband.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  for  the  past  four 
months  we  would  deport  somewhat  over  4,500  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  what  you  deported  last  year? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  what  we  deported  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  was  the  cost  met  of  those  who 
have  been  deported  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  regulating  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  this  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  leads  you  to  suppose  you  will  not  be  able 
out  of  this  $3,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  deportation 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 
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Mr.  Wagneb.  Because  the  estimates  of  the  districts  as  to  the 
amounts  they  will  require  to  maintain  their  stations,  exclusive  of 
salaries  and  transportation  and  the  items  charged  to  administration 
here  in  Washington,  total  $1,000,000,  and  we  cut  them  down  one- 
third  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  that  basis  we  allowed 
S150,000  for  transportation. 

The  Craibmak.  And  how  much  of  that  have  you  expended  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  have  spent  $76,797  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  that  would  make  just  $302,000  if  we  continue  at  the 
present  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  But  if  you  reduce  your  force  below  what  it  is  now, 
as  you  contemplate,  you  might  save  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  this 
oblifiration  ? 

'.  Wagneb.  It  will  take  quite  a  reduction  to  make  up  $300,000. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  say  you  have  reduced  the  force  at  the 
rate  of  $366,000. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  That  is  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  That  is  not  the  net  saving.  The  total  actual  saving 
is  $260,000,  because  some  of  these  people  were  dropped  on  July  1; 
some  in  August,  some  in  September  and  October. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  say  that  if  we  could  save  this  $300,000  by  further  reduction  in  the 
force,  then  we  would  not  have  the  force  to  do  the  work  with. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  would  not  need  to  incur  this  expense. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  $300,000  would  mean  keeping  a  force  for  this 
particular  work  which  otherwise  would  have  to  go  and  the  work 
would  not  be  done;  that  is,  as  I  figure  the  thing. 

DEPORTATION   COST  PBE  CAPITA. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  the  total  cost 
per  capita  is  for  those  deported,  including  maintenance,  transporta- 
tion, and  everything? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  exact  figure. 

The  Chaibman.  You  might  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  us  ih  the 
individual  cases,  but  you  might  give  the  average. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  I  might  say,  approximately,  $250  for  each  person. 
That  takes  the  aliens  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New  York  and  then 
across  the  pond. 

The  Chaibman.  And  keeps  them  in  the  institutions  where  they 
are  to  be  kept  while  they  are  to  be  held  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  While  they  are  in  institutions,  of  course,  we  do  not 
pay  for  them,  but  after  we  pick  them  up  and  take  charge  of  them  and 
put  them  in  institutions,  we  bear  the  expense,  and  we  also  bear  the 
expense  of  maintenance  in  jails  and  in  other  places  pending  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  whether  the  alien  is  unlawfully  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bybns.  As  I  recall,  there  was  some  criticism  during  the  past 
administration  of  delays  in  decisions  with  reference  to  persons  who 
were  here  awaiting  deportation.     Has  that  been  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  I  think  it  has  been  corrected.  We  are  up  to  date 
on  our  work  in  the  bureau.  I  think  Mr.  Husband  made  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  two  weeks  ago  saying  we  were  up  to  date  in  all  our 
deportation  work. 
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Mr.  Husband.  We  were  current  two  weeks'  ago  last  Saturday 
night  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  any  one  in  the  bureau. 

NXrWBER  Ot  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  total  number  that 
have  come  into  this  country  as  immigrants  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  the  number  the  previous  year  so  as<  to  compare  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  may  say  roughly  it  is  about  due-half  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  1920  would  not  be  a  good  year  to  compare  with, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  We  will  have  this  year  approximately  what 
we  had  two  years  ago,  I  think,  which  was  430,000  immigrant  aliens, 
191,575  nonimmigrant  aliens,  or  a  total  of  621,676.  That  was  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  nonimmigrant  alien  t 

Mr.  Husband.  A  nonunmigrant  alien  is  one  who  comes  for  a  tem- 
porary stay.  They  have  to  be  examined,  but  they  are  not  counted  as 
permanent  immigrant  aliens. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  total  number  of  aliens  this  year  will  not 
exceed  half  the  number  last  year,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you 
reconcile  the  fact  that  last  year  you  had  $3,086,000,  including  the 
deficiency  appropriation,  and  this  year,  if  you  get  this  deficiency 
appropriation,  you  will  be  getting  $3,300,000  for  one-half  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  had  three 
separate  appropriations.  As  I  recall,  the  total  expenditures  in 
regulating  immigration  last  year  were  three  million  seven  hundred 
and  some  odd  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  our  record  shows. 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  that  is  true;  but  they  had  reappropriated 
the  balance  of  the  anarchists'  deportation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  three  million  and  how  much  i 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  was  $384,000  of  an  unexpended  balance,  and 
then  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  Out  oi  what  fund? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  was  entitled  **  Enforcement  of  the  law  against 
alien  anarchists,"  but  it  was  all  for  the  regulation  of  immigration; 
and  then  there  was  another  fund.  We  also  had  $100,000  for  d#orta- 
tion  of  aliens,  old  cases,  so-called.  They  were  cases  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  five  years  during  the  war  period,  and  we  had 
$100,000  the  preceding  year,  in  addition,  and  the  unexpended  balance 
of  that  was  about  $28,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  amounted  to  how  much  altogether? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  totaled  $3,748,000. 

The  Chairman.  Even  assuming  it  was  $3,748,000  for  1921  as 
against  $3,300,000  for  1922,  includmg  this  anticipated  appropriation, 
and  you  only  had  half  the  number  this  year  that  you  had  last  year, 
how  do  you  reconcile  that? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  reduction 
comes  at  two  points,  practically,  New  York  and  Boston,  with  some 
little  reduction  at  Philadelphia.  That  is,  they  are  the  places  that 
would  feel  the  effects  of  the  law  reducing  immigration.  Tne  borders, 
the  Mexican  border,  the  Canadian  border  and  every  other  loop  hole 
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requires  a  greater  expenditure  because  there  is  a  greater  effort  to 
get  in  surreptitiously. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  mean  you  do  not  reduce  your  expenditures 
in  the  same  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  reduction  you  make  must  be  made  at 
those  two  points  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  must  be  made  practically  at  those  two  points; 
and  at  Ellis  Island,  of  coiu'se,  is  the  biggest  expenditure  of  all,  and 
the  overhead,  the  laborers,  the  watchmen  and  the  expenditures  for 
coal  and  the  expenditures  aside  from  the  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  examining  immigrants,  can  not  be  reduced  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  you  so  much  for  coal  whether  you 
had  any  immigrants  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  immigrants  alto- 
gether, then  of  course  we  could  shut  off  some  of  the  plants;  but 
to-day,  for  reasons  over  which  we  have  no  control — and  it  has  been 
so  under  this  law — there  has  been  a  tendency  to  bring  them  all  in 
in  the  first  part  of  the  month.  Then  many  stay  on  our  hands  for 
the  rest  of  tne  month.  The  detentions  are  very  much  m-eater  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  I  think  I  explaiiied  why  this  morning, 
and  while  there  is  a  saving,  and  we  are  saving  and  will  be  able  to 
save,  because  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  tne  saving  has  to  come 
from  practically  those  two  points. 

The  Chairman.  At  those  points  you  can  not  save  much  on  the 
physical  needs  of  operation? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  indeed  our  savings  at  New  York  have 
been  largely  in  getting  rid  of  surplus  steamboats  and  launches  that 
were  used. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  still  further  reduce  that? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  down  to  the  minimum.  I  hoped  to  reduce 
it  somewhat  the  last  time  I  was  over  there  last  week,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  have  now  gotten  practically  to  the  limit  of  saving  on  the 
physical  aspects  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  how  low  the  immigration  may  be? 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  that  would  not  be  true.  I  mean  on  the  antici- 
pated immigration,  because,  while  we  are  going  to  have  about  as  much 
immigration  during  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  as  we  have  had  during 
the  past  ifour  months,  I  think,  it  is  coming  from  a  different  source 
and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  handle  it.  Tnere  will  be  fewer  deten- 
tions and  less  time  taken  in  examination. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  this  service  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  HtJSBAND.  I  think  it  is  about  what  we  would  have  this  year 
if  we  got  this  $300,000.    I  think  it  is  around  J3,300,000. 

Mr.  BVrns.  Mr.  Husband,  I  understand  you  are  asking  for  this 
year  practically  the  same  amount  you  had  for  last  year  for  deporta- 
tion expenses) 

Mr.  Husband.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  that  statement  to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  what  wav,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.*  In  other  words,  that  your  allotments  for  deportation 
expenses  for  this  year  are  practically  the  same  as  the  expenses  for 
the  same  purpose  last  year. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  I  see  your  point.     We  spent  almost  $500,000  for 
the  transportation  and  maintenance  of  aliens  last  year.    We  have  set 
,^  aside  $150,000  for  that  purpose  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  now  want  $300,000  more,  which  would  make 
$450,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 
\  Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  I  know  there  was  some  criti- 

cism, I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  well  founded  or  not,  that  the 
Government  was  being  involved  in  considerable  more  expense  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  involved  in  under  the  last  administration,  on 
account  of  delays  in  passing,  on  these  deportation  cases,  keeping  men 
in  jail  and  keeping  them  under  supervision,  etc.,  while  the  cases 
were  going  through  the  course  of  procedure  to  final  decision.  If 
you  are  not  current  and  propose  to  keep  current  during  this  year, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  much  monev, 
because  you  will  save  something  in  the  way  of  maintenance,  if  the 
other  criticism  wa^'ustified  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  will  save  something,  but  how  much  is  a  question . 
The  delays  in  determining  cases  at  the  bureau  or  at  the  department 
are  expensive,  but  the  instances  of  long  detentions  are  rather  rare 
in  any  case.  They  are  usually  handled  expeditiously.  We  are  cur- 
rent now  and  we  will  save  a  little,  but  it  is  not  a  great  amouift,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  much  that  would  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  people  are  not  deported,  I  assume  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  while  they  are  kept  in  this  country 
would  fall  on  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  do  in  public  charge  cases,  and  they  do  in  the 
case  of  the  insane,  but  there  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  where  they  are 
not  an  expense  to  the  State.  For  example,  we  take  criminals  when 
they  have  served  their  term  and  deport  them.  If  we  do  not  deport 
them  they  are  not  an  expense  to  anyone.     They  are  simply  at  large. 

Mr.  Wood.  They  might  become  an  expense  ?  ' 

Mr.  Husband,  lou  can  not  tell  what  the  expenses  might  be. 
The  public  charges  are  people  who  are  public  charges  on  private  or 
municipal  charities,  boards  of  charity  in  the  cities.  That  is  another 
thing;  I  have  told  the  deportation  authorities  that  they  must  not 
figure  on  wholesale  deportations  after  this  present  month. 

PERSONS  ADMITTED  UNDER   BOND. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  up  current  now  with  the 
deportation  work  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  In  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  been  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  a  person  is  admitted  under  bond  and  it  is  after- 
wards determined  that  they  should  be  deported,  that  does  not  involve 
anv  cost  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  depends  on  the  bond.  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  There  are  few  people  admitted  on  bonds  that  provide  tnat 
their  departure  shall  be  without  cost  to  the  Government.  The  bond 
provides  that  they  shall  not  become  a  public  charge,  but  only  very 
rarely  do  the  conditions  of  the  bond  provide  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  person  must  be  taken  out  without  expense  to  the  United 
States. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Where  you  admit  them  on  bond  and  where  you 
have  to  deport  them,  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  usually  deported  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  companies^  and  the  cost  on  land  is  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  each  month  practicallv,  I  think,  10  a  year,  collecting 
trains  that  go  from  the  East  along  the  borders  and  pick  up  Cliinamen 
usuaUy  who  are  to  be  deported  to  China,  and  as  they  get  near  the 
Pacific  coast  they  pick  up  aliens  who  are  to  "be  deported  the  other 
way  to  Europe,  and  they  are  finally  brought  together  from  the  inte- 
rior to  this  train  which  will  arrive  in  New  York  with  8  or  10  cars 
sometimes  from  the  last  station,  which  is  at  Cleveland  or  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
provement in  our  citizenship,  these  expenditures  for  deportation 
meritorious  ? 

Mr.  Husband,  Oh,  yes.  It  is  one  thing  that  the  alien  does  not  like 
to  face. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  make  the  appropriation  we  are  making  it  for 
the  advancement  of  the  standard  of  our  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  take  the  misfits, 
those  who  have  been  failures,  tried  and  found  wanting,  you  get  them 
out.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  lesson  to  the  nei^bor  that  it  is  up  to 
him  to  behave  himself  or  he  will  go. 

IMMIGRANTS  IN   EXCESS   OF  QUOTA — MAINTENANCE.  ^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Commissioner,  are  there  many  arrivals  at  Ellis 
Island  and  other  ports  in  excess  of  the  3  per  cent  quota  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  There  have  been  up  to  this  month.  This  month 
has  finallv,  I  think,  solved  the  problem.  In  June,  that  was  the  first 
month,  the  excess  was  aroimd  11,000.  Then  it  dwindled  from  that 
to  five  or  six  hundred  a  month,  until  last  month  it  was  very  much 
smaller,  some  two  or  three  hundred,  and  this  month — I  was  looking 
at  the  figures  yesterday — there  have  been  not  more  than  half  a  dozen, 
apparently,  in  excess. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  imderstand,  this  excess  is  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  steamship  companies  that  brought  them  over? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  subsistence  here  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  includes  all  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  real  leak  in  our  expenditures. 
The  immigration  law  says  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  land  of 
these  peo^e  held  for  examination  or  who  are  detained  until  they  are 
admitted,  shall  be  borne  by  the  steamship  company  or  the  transpor- 
tation company  which  brought  them.  Always  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  construed  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  land  is  the 
cost  of  food.  Soap,  water,  and  service  of  that  kind  is  not  included 
and  never  has  been  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  land,  except  in  the 
hospitals.  I  went  into  that  carefully,  at  least  I  ^ot  them  at  Ellis 
Island  to  do  so,  to  try  to  see  what  they  could  add  that  would  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  land. 
They  have  decided  now.  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  cost  is  about  55  cents 
a  day  over  and  above  tne  cost  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  going  to  assess  them  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Now,  we  have,  say,  a  thousand  aliens — we  had  last 
night  about  1,900  at  Ellis  Island,  and  often  it  costs  from  nine  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  which,  I  think,  the  steamship  companies 
ought  to  pay.  I  think  that  is  right,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  cnanee 
the  law  in  order  to  bring  it  about.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  not  only 
charge  for  the  food,  as  we  do  now,  but  for  the  towels  and  soap  and  the 
other  things  which  we.  hope  to  add  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  not  maintenance,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  maintenance.  I  know 
that  it  has  never  been  regarded  as  maintenance.  I  suppose  we  keep 
the  people  outside  of  the  hospital  at  an  expense  of  50  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  costs  80  to  90  cents  a  day  at  som&  places;  18  to  19 
cents  a  meal. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  am  speaking  of  New  York.  Fifty  to  sixtv  cents  a 
day  we  are  charging  the  steamship  companies  for  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. Canada  has  a  special  rate,  I  understand,  of  $1.75  a  day  to 
cover  everything. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  proportionate  expense  of 
maintaining  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should. 

Mr.  Bybns.  And  if  they  conijB  over  in  great  numbers  the  extra 
pei*sonnel  required  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  so.  I  am  working  now  on  a  plan,  which 
may  result  in  turning  over  the  maintenance  of  all  aliens  to  the  con- 
tractor who  now  feeds  them. 

The  Chairman.  Including  everything  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  charge  him  a  nominal  rent  for 
the  quarters  and  we  would  charge  him  a  nominal  fee  for  the  service 
of  guarding,  heating,  and  everytning  of  fhat  sort,  if  I  can  work  out 
what  I  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  a  contract  to  cover  that,  then  you 
would  be  entitled  to  a  full  return  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Then  if  we  contract  with  him  we  will  let  him  do 
business  with  the  steamship  companies  and  will  bill  the  steamship 
companies  direct. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  anticipated  the  question  that  I  intended  to  ask. 
That  would  also  have  the  effect  of  making  the  steamship  companies 
even  more  careful  than  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  would.  The  steamship  companies,  if  they  have 
to  deport  an  alien,  want  to  deport  him  right  away,  take  him  right 
back;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  an  alien  is  ready  for  deporta- 
tion, he  is  ordered  deportea,  and  he  goes  upon  the  boat  for  deporta- 
tion, and  then  there  is  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  department 
to  stay  the  deportation  for  10  days  for  the  introduction  of  additional 
evidence.  That  means  taking  him  off  the  boat,  bringing  him  back 
to  the  island.  You  can  not  deport  him  in  10  days.  It  may  be  a 
month  or  two  months  before  another  ship  of  that  line  is  going  out. 
Consequently  he  is  held  at  the  cost  of  the  steamship  company  all  the 
time,  out  not  for  the  steamship  company. 

The  Chairman.  Not  altogetner  at  the  cost  of  the  steamship  com- 
panv  under  the  plan  which  you  say  has  been  in  vogue  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  all  right  up  to  date.  They  are  getting  a  bar- 
gain even  if  we  keep  the  people  six  months.    They  have  no  com- 
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plaint,  and  they  do  not  complain,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Once  in  a 
while  some  one  does.  If  we  were  to  charge  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance on  land  to  the  steamship  company,  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
where  the  aUen's  friends  or  some  Memoor  of  Congress  or  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  our  detaining  a  person  for  any 
additional  time,  after  the  case  is  all  settled  the  service  ought  to  be 
charged  for,  but  the  aUen's  friends  ought  to  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ou^t  to  bear  the  Burden  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Y^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  work  that  out  in  any  reasonable 
time,  please  let  us  know,  so  if  any  legislation  is  needed  we  can  get 
it  through. 

Mr.  Husband.  They  had.that  up  with  the  law  division,  and  at  first 
there  was  some  question  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me — I  am  not  a 
lawyer — that  the  words  ^^cost  of  maintenance  on  land'^  mean  more 
than  the  three  meals  a  day  which  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  medical  charge  added  sometimes  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  on  a  cost  basis.  They  pay  $2.75.  If  we 
put  a  person  in  the  hospital,  they  have  to  pay  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion, because  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  that  put  into  operation. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  think  that  would  be  only  fair.  But  we  ought  to 
expedite  deportation  wherever  it  is  possible. 

REFUND   OF  IMMIGRATION   FINES. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  or  three  other  items  which  seem 
to  be  formal  matters  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  just  read  this:  Expenses  of  regulating  immi- 
gration, 1923,  $1,000.  For  refund  of  immigration  fines  erroneously 
assessed  and  collected  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  This 
fine  was  assessed  for  an  alleged  violation  of  section  10  of  tne  immigra- 
tion act.  After  a  review  of  the  evidence,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
found  that  the  fine  was  not  incurred,  and  so  notified  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Unfortunately,  a  c  ange 
of  collectors  was  made  while  the  case  was  pending  before  the  de- 
partment, and  through  inadvertence  the  new  collector  covered  the 
deposit  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  ^'Miscellaneous  receipts." 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  transferred  those  items  from  1922.  We  had 
that  originally  on  the  1923  estimates. 

Mr.  Husband.  Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1923,  $40. 
For  refimd  of  immigration  fine  erroneously  assessed  and  collected 
from  the  Whitney-Bodden  Brokerage  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.  This  money 
was  inadvertently  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  an  immigration  fine 
by  the  special  deputy  collector  of  customs,  district  No.  19,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  said  sum  having  been  deposited  with  him  pending  decision  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  failure  of  the  master  of  the  American 
schooner  Conisdiffe  to  furnish  a  report  of  four  alien  members  of  this 
crew.  In  this  instance  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decided  that  no  fine 
had  been  incurred. 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1923,  $50.  For  refund  of 
immigration  fine  erroneously  assessed  and  collected  from  Alfredo 
Sabordo,  master  Cuban  tug  Caibarien  at  Tampa,  Fla.  This  item 
represents  a  deposit  of  $50  with  the  collector  oi  customs  at  Mobile, 
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Ala.y  to  cover  a  fme,  if  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  failure 
to  present  a  proper  crew  list  of  five  alien  members  of  the  crew  of  said 
vessel.  The  Secretary  ruled  that  no  fine  had  been  incurred,  but 
through  inadvertence  the  collector  of  customs  covered  the  amount 
into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  money  had  been  covered  into  the 
Treasury  it  was  not  possible  to  rebate  it  without  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir. 


Thursday,  November  10,  1921 


women's  bureau. 


STATEMENTS   OF   MISS   MASY  AKDERSOV,   DIBEGTOB,   AST) 

MISS   LILLIAir   LEWIS.  CHIEF   CIEBK        ' 

traveling  expenses  and  per  diem  expenses  of  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name 
and  position  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  My  name  is  Mary  Anderson,  and  I  am  director 
of  the  Women^s  Bureau  under  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for— — 

Miss  Anderson  (interposing).  For  a  deficiency  of  $1^800. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  SI, 200  for  1920  and 
$600  for  1921? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  those  deficiencies  occur? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  deficiencv  of  $1,200  occurred  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  it  is  on  account  of  tne  railroad  fare  and  per  diem  allow- 
ance of  a£;ent8  in  the  field.  The  other  deficiency  occurred,  also, 
because  of  raiboad  fares  and  an  underestimate  on  account  of  the 
retirement  fund.     That  amounts  to  $600. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  balance  in  this  appropriation  for 
1920  turned  back  into  the  Treasury,  or  would  there  have  been  suffi- 
cient money  in  the  appropriation  to  pay  these  bills  if  they  had  been 
presented  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  was  a  very  small  item 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  claims  that  are  already  audited  and 
approved  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  on  an  investigation  at  the 
time  and  could  not  possibly  call  in  our  agents,  and  we  had  to  finisli 
that  investigation.  In  June  last  we  called  in  our  agents  for  two 
weeks,  but  me  other  deficiency  was  due  to  a  miscalculation  in  reganl 
to  the  retirement  fund. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  had  persons  on  our  staff  that  were  not  ac 
counted  for  in  the  retirement  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  more  on  your  staff  than  were  appt  o 
priated  for  ? 
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Miss  Anderson.  No,  sir;  we  hsve  a  lump  sum  of  money,  and  we 
^were  making  a  very  intensive  investigation  at  the  time.  Last  June 
we  were  investigatmg  Maryland,  and  we  felt,  of  course,  that  there 
would  not  be  much  railroad  fare  in  Maryland,  or  not  much  railroad 
fare  from  here  to  Maryland.  Therefore  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
underestimate  of  the  retirement  fund,  I  think  that  perhaps  we  would 
have  come  out  just  about  even. 

Miss  Lewis.  May  I  say  a  word  there,  because  I  probably  know  more 
about  the  retirement  fund  mix-up  than  Miss  Anderson  does?  The 
disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Labor  made  his  deductions 
upon  the  basis  of  the  people  we  had  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  The  deductions  from  the  pay? 

Miss  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  my  impression  as  the  chief  clerk 
keeping  track  of  the  accounts  that  as  the  new  people  were  put  on 
the  roll  he  increased  the  deductions,  but  I  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  that  he  had  not  done  so.  We  found  that  he  had  only 
deducted  for  the  first  group,  the  deductions  amounting  to  $594, 
whereas  the  full  amount  that  should  have  been  deducted  was  $1,000. 
That  made  a  difference  of  $400  in  the  retirement  fund,  and  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  $200  in  the  travel  expense. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  $600  of  this  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  retirement  fund  ? 

Miss  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $1,200  also? 

Miss  Lewis.  No,  sir;  the  $1,200  is  entirely  on  account  of  railroad 
travel  and  the  per  diem  for  the  month  of  June,  1920.  We  had  10 
people  in  the  field  in  June,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
railroad  travel.  The  railroad  bills  had  been  held  back  on  account 
of  not  being  billed  by  the  railroads.  The  per  diem  was  paid,  but  the 
railroad  fares  piled  up.     That  is  entirely  on  account  of  travel. 

The  Chairman.  The  bills  did  not  reach  you  in  time. 

Miss  Lewis.  That  is  true,  and  some  oi  the  bills  have  not  been 
rendered  yet. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  of  $600  is  to  rectify  a  mistake  by  the 
disbursing  officer  who  did  not  make  the  deductions  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  It  was  a  mistake  between  the  disbursing  officer 
and  myself,  because  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  it  back  from  the  people 
from  whom  the  deductions  should  have  been  made? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  money  was  taken  out  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  not  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  ? 

Miss  Lewis.  It  was  not  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  spent  for  other  purposes  ? 

Miss  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  spent  for  otner  purposes,  and  prin- 
cipally for  travel  in  field  investigations. 
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STATEHEKT  OF  MB.  FSAITCIS  I.  JOBTES,  DIBEGTOR  OEITEBAL, 
AND  MB.  WADE  H.  SKINlfEB,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  GEN- 
EBAI. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  three  deficiency  items  here, 
one  for  1920  of  $400,  one  for  1921  for  $3,500,  while  for  1922  you  are 
asking  the  small  sum  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  the  committee  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  explain  those  first  two  items  in  detail. 

Mr.  JfoNES.  The  $400  simply  represents  bills  that  came  in,  and  I 
understand  that  they  were  not  provided  for  in  the  budget.  That 
covers  telegrams  and  other  little  matters  that  came  in  after  the  close 
of  the  year.    They  did  not  come  in  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  come  in  during  the  fiscal  year,  would 
you  have  had  money  enough  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not;  no,  sir;  or  that  is  my  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  sure? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  imagine  there  was  no  money.  The  bills  were  in- 
curred in  the  field  by  some  directors  for  tele^ams.  They  came  in 
and  the  director  general  was  not  aware  of  the  lact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  entire  amount  for  telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  telegrams  and  I  understand  some  for  telephone 
service. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  verv  careful  about  how  you  use  the 
wires,  apparelitly.  What  is  the  telegraph  expense  for  your  branch 
of  the  service  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  we  are  verv  careful.  It  varies  according  to  the 
requirements.  This  year  it  will  run  a  little  heavy  on  account  of  the 
President's  unemployment  conference  which  requires  considerable 
extra  work.  They  asked  us  to  make  a  special  survey,  in  a  limited 
time  and  there  was  considerable  extra  money  spent  in  order  to  make 
that  survey  for  the  President's  unemployment  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  somewhere  near  what  it  averages  a  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  the  expense  is  extra.     This  is  about  $400. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  for  this  additional  survey  that  we  maclc. 
It  varies  according  to  the  development  of  the  business,  and  as  matters 
come  up  that  need  immediate  attention.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  handle  such  matters  by  wire.  Sometimes  they  are  important-and 
sometimes  not.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  during  the  harvest 
season,  they  stated  that  they  needed  additional  men  to  take  care 
of  the  farm  work;  and  that  was  something  that  could  not  be  delayed. 
They  wired  in,  and  we  wired  back  giving  authority  to  employ  addi- 
tional men  in  that  work  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  farm  require- 
ments. Then  in  our  field  service,  we  have  Mr.  Barkman  in  Kansas 
City,  and  that  work  must  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  told  us  what  the  average  amount  has 
been  per  year  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  will  vary  from  $1,200  to  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonaer  if  it  would  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that 
out  of  1,000  telegrams  that  I  receive,  I  would  not  consider  it  important 
to  answer  more  than  five  of  them  by  wire  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  we  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  this  work  as  it 
should  be  done,  and  especially  farm  work,  that  it  should  have  imme- 
diate attention  in  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  place  to  another. 
That  is  something  that  requires  immediate  actioii,  and  it  can  not  be 
<lef  erred. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  defer  it  by  writing  a  letter. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  take,  perhaps,  two  days  for  a  letter  to  go  from 
Kansas  City  to  Fargo,  and  where  it  requires  immediate  attention, 
it  can  be  done  by  wire  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thing  that  needs  immediate  attention, 
or  what  is  it  that  the  telegram  takes  care  of  ?  Just  illustrate  it  by 
stating  what  a  typical  telegram  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  say  that  a  request  comes  in  for  200  men,  and 
that  comes,  perhaps,  from  Fargo  or  Minneapolis,  where  we  have  farm 
bureaus,  and  two  days  when  wheat  is  ripening  means  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  do  as  a  result  of  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  get  our  men  together  as  quickly  aspos&ible  and 
send  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  send  men  to  cut  wheat? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  harvest  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  keep  them  on  a  waiting  list  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  gather  them  together  at  the  various  offices  we 
have,  and  we  have  temporary  oflSces  during  the  harvest  season.  We 
have  one  permanent  office  at  Kansas  City  and  one  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  then  during  the  busy  season  we  open  many  temporary 
offices.  That  work  is  quick  work,  and  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
effectively,  wiring  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do. 

Mr.  SissON.  Why  do  not  the  people  who  need  these  laborers  pay 
some  of  those  bills  ?  If  I  needed  laoorers  and  the  Government  was 
socializing  rapidly  enough  to  furnish  me  the  labor,  I  would  at  least 
want  to  save  the  taxpayers  the  expense  of  the  telegrams. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  us  take  farm  work,  for  instance,  and  before  the 
Inited  States  Employment  Service  took  it  in  hand,  chaos  reigned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  nothing  but  order  that  sort  of  thing  reigning 
now? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  a  system  whereby  the  assistance 
<?an  be  given.  No  complaints  have  come  to  us  this  year  except  one 
from  Texas,  and  later  on  the  Senator  wrote  us  another  letter  saying 
Aat  there  was  no  basis  for  that  complaint.  We  believe  that  we  did 
'^  good  job.  We  recruited  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  thousand 
inen  through  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic  bodies,  and 
-9,000,000  of  acres  of  wheat  were  harvested  through  the  means  of 
^his  service. 

,  The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  do  farmers  apply  to  you  for 

help? 

jtr.  Jones.  I  have  not  that  record  here;  but  that  is  kept  at  Kansas 
^'ty.    We  have  there  a  record  of  the  work  that  is  being  performed. 
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The  Chairmak.  I  know  many  farmers  in  my  own  section  of  the 
country,  and  I  know  that  when  they  need  people  to  do  their  work, 
they  hunt  them  up  themselves. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  did  that  at  one  time,  but  they  did  not  always 
harvest  their  crops.     They  are  harvesting  their  crops  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tney  harvested  their  crops. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  they  haa  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Ikib-.  Kelley.  As  I  understand  it,  this  S400  represents  deferred 
bills  for  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  I  understand  it,  your  expense  for  this  purpose  is 
about  $1,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  varies  according  to  the  conditions.  At  the  present 
time,  under  the  gr^&t  emergency,  there  is  a  little  more  expense. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  deficiency  of  $400  would  represent  four  months 
of  delayed  bills  for  telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  for  telegrams  and  a  little 
expmise  for  telephone  connections  in  the  field.  There  was  some 
telephone  expense  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1920  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  can  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES   IN   CONNECTION    WITH   SALE   OP  PURNITURE. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  deficiency  estimate  of  $3,500  for 
1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  $3,500  represents  travel  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  selling  oi  furniture,  and  also  for  wiring  done 
in  the  same  connection.  That  was  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. There  was  about  $38,000  worth  of  furniture,  or  we  realized 
that  amount  from  its  sale,  and  it  was  expected  that  that  money 
would  be  turned  back  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  turned  back  to  the  Treasurv  and  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  was  not  reimbursea  for  this 
travel  expense  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  expect  to  have  the  money  turned 
over  to  the  Employment  Service  i 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  charged  up  to  them.  Rail- 
road bills  came  in  for  this  expense  incurred  in  the  sale  of  the  furni- 
ture. As  I  have  said,  $38,000  was  realized  jfrom  the  sale  of  the  fur- 
niture. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  this  furniture  out  West  somewhere  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  located  throughout  the  countrv. 

The  ttLAiRMAN.  Was  that  the  amount  received  for  the  furnilure, 
or  was  that  the  amount  it  cost  i 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  the  amount  received.  It  cost  a  little  more 
than  that.  I  think  that  in  some  places  they  got  about  the  cost, 
however,  because  furniture  had  increased  in  value.  I  am  told  that 
there  was  but  little  loss  in  selling  the  furniture. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Did  you  send  representatives  to  those  various  places  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  sent  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  this  work  that  had  been 
carried  on  previously  would  have  to  be  discontinued  in  certain  sec- 
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tions  of  the  country  where  you  had  established  offices,  and  you  had 
up  to  the  ^id  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  suppose^  representatives  at  these 
various  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  at  all  of  them.  Wh«i  tha  appropriation 
failed,  those  officers  were  no  longer  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Did  you  wait  untB  the  end  of  tl^e  ^cal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  made  before  you  made  any  effort  to  sell  the 
furniture  ? 

Mr.  JoNBS.  That  fmniture  was  stored  and  there  was  no  effort 
made  to  sell  it  imtil  the  necessity  arose  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Inasmuch  as  you  had  advance  notice  that  the  appro^ 
priation  had  failed,  I  was  wondering  why  you  did  not  take  steps  to 
sell  the  fiuniture  through  the  agency  of  the  employees  at  these 
various  offices. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  say  that  this  occurred  before  I  was  director 
general  of  the  service  i 

Mr.  Bybns.  I  am  referring  to  the  service. 
^  Mr.  Jones.  As  you  understand,  when  the  service  was  discon- 
tinued the  men  in  charge  of  those  offices  were  discontinued,  or  their 
services  were  discontinued^  and  there  were  no  responsible  parties 
there. 

Mr.  Bybns.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  is  this:  If  I  had  an  office 
established  somewhere  and  I  had  advance  notice  that  on  a  certain 
day  that  office  would  be  closed,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  take 
steps  at  the  proper  time  before  actually  closing  the  office  to  dispose 
of  what  I  had  tnere,  so  that  when  the  appropriation  did  end  all  of 
this  furniture  would  have  been  sold.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  much 
expense  could  have  been  saved  by  that  sort  of  action,  rather  than 
wait  until  the  last  day  and  then  start  to  sell  the  furniture  by  sending 
some  one  out  there  at  considerable  expense  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Wood:  What  happened  was  this:  You  remember  that  about 
two  years  ago,  or,  perhaps,  diuring  the  last  days  of  the  war,  the  gen- 
tleman then  in  charge  of  this  service  down  there  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  employment  agencies  all  over  \he  United  States  for 
the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  people,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
asked  aoout  $5,000,000  as  an  initial  step  or  as  a  sort  of  beginning. 
He  had  established  some  of  these  offices  all  over  the  country,  for  the 
support  of  which  he  did  not  get  a  cent,  and  they  had  to  abandon  them* 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  not  ever  give  me  $5,000,000,  because  it  would  be 
more  than  I  could  efficiently  spend;  but  we  are  asking  for  money 
with  which  to  do  a  definite  piece  of  work.  With  regard  to  selling 
this  furniture,  I  believe  that  $3,500  for  selling  $38,000  worth  of 
furniture  is  a  small  amount,  and  it  is  less  than  it  could  have  been 
sold  for  by  almost  any  other  agency.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
you  could  not  do  business  on  a  lower  basis  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee 
whether  these  claims  have  been  audited  and  approved  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  been  audited  by  the  disbursing  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  audited  by  the  accounting  offi- 
cers ?    . 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  audited  by  the  disbursi^ 
officers. 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  are  in  the  disbursing  office  awaiting  paym 
and  there  are  absolutely  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  them. 
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Mr.  GallivaN;  You  did  not  sell  all  of  this  furniture,  but  you 
gave  a  lot  of  it  to  other  departments.  For  instance,  the  prohibition 
offices  took  most  of  that  furniture. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes;  Mr.  Volstead  was  again  in  action  there. 
Some  of  it  went  to  the  Census  Office,  and  some  of  it  was  used  in 
furnishing  a  new  immigration  building  at  Boston.  I  think  you 
equipped  that  whole  building  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  only  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
way  of  transportation  in  the  selling  of  this  furniture. 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  furniture  was  bought  how  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  bought  out  of  a  fund  available  for  that  purpose 
during  the  war. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  was  done  under  the  director  of  this  bureau  or 
service  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  imder  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Cannon.  About  what  time  did  they  purchase  it  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  was  purchased  in  1917  and  1918.  They  had 
900  offices  throughout  the  country,  and  they  secured  something  like 
$350,000  or  $400,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  are  getting  rid  of  the  furniture  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  other  branches  of  the  Government  service,  and  what 
you  could  not  transfer  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  much  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  $38,000  worth  was  sold. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Did  you  sell  it  all? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  checking  up  now,  or  we  are  making  inven- 
tories.    There  is  some  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  900  offices. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  vou  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  none  of  tne  United  States  Employment 
Service,  but  we  do  cooperate  with  the  States. 

There  are  some  200  offices  that  are  being  operated,  some  by  the 
States  and  some  by  the  municipalities,  which  we  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  the  equipment. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  1922  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  $200,000.  You  have  an 
appropriation  for  the  year  1922  of  $225,000.  Has  that  been  allotted 
under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  has;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  allotted  to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  monthly  or  quarterly  allotments? 

Mr.  Jones.  Monthly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  allotment  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  exceeding  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  allotment  is  not  in  excess  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  in  excess. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  appropriation  be  exceeded  i 


Mr.  Jo3n».  We  t^pe  to  be  wilhin  our  a|>|wo|»UtH>n. 

The  Chaeucax.  uhAt  is  ihe  «Tei«g^  moaciuy  exoeudiiun^  uiuWr 
this  &ppro|»iAtioii.  And  whAi  is  the  unexpeiideii  ktuioice  tis  i^^  tW 
Isc  of  NoTember,  if  tou  can  tell  us  I 

Mr.  JoxEs.  I  want  to  make  an  exjJanation,  if  you  plea^^. 

The  Cw4TRM%x.  We  shall  be  ^lad  to  have  you  make  that  explana* 
tion,  odIt  answer  the  question  hrst. 

Mr.  JoxES.  We  expended  in  July,  August »  and  September* 
So7.020.54.  The  farm  work  is  heavier  in  June.  July,  ant)  Au^tust. 
if  vou  please.  July  was  $3,431.99;  August.  S2.58L01,  nut)  Sopteuv 
ber,  $963.10. 

Mr.  Galltvax.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $57 .OW^  i 

ilr.  JoxES.  No,  sir.  That  is  in  the  distributii>n.  You  st>o»  tho 
farm  work  is  seasonal  and  it  costs  us  more  money  for  Mare h«  April* 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  not  so  much  for  September, 

TheCn%Titwix>  The  latter  part  of  the  year  it  does  not  cost  sii^ 
much  I 

Mr,  Jo^Es.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAiKafAX.  I  notice  that  your  expenses  for  July  fivr  Adnuui.s« 
tr&tion  were  $5,045.09,  industrial  employment  survey,  $4»4Ww7» 
field  representatives,  $3,431.99 — I  suppose  tluU  is  cooporatiim  with 
the  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Field  States  $4,532.74,  junior  division  $2,073, 
making  the  total  for  July  $19,532.59. 

August,  for  administration  $4,498.02,  imUistrial  employment  sur- 
vey $5,801.94,  field  representatives  $2,581.01,  field  State*  $4,773.10, 
junior  division  $1,848.67,  making  the  total  $20,003.04. 

September,  administration  $4,824.65 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  There  was  quite  a  drop  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Industrial  employinent  Murvev 
$4,986.69,  field  representatives  $963.10  field  Siates  $4,999.10, 
junior  division  $1,711.37,  making  a  total  of  $17,4M.91,  or  a  total  for 
the  three  months  of  $57,020.54,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
SI67,979.46  ? 

ADMIWWWRATION. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  go  into  the  acfaninkitratimi,  Mr. 
ChainnaiK? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  ver^  laueh  to  have  ymt  tell  tat 
about  the  administration:  wbsit  it  consists  o€^  and  what  ih  it  coating; 
in  proportion  to  the  total. 

Mr.  JoNBBw  The  administration  to-day  is  $10,000  lesH  than  when 
I  took  office.  It  was  then  some  $5,d0(>  a  month.  It  ia  now  $4,4M4. 
Ther«  is  a  a&viiii;  maide  in  the  administration  of  about  $2(),^MI0  or 
more. 

The  Chairman.  $3,600  a  month  would  be  alKmt  the  HvtarB/g^/i 

Mr.  JoQiRa.  Tea,  mr:  m  addhioa  to  that  are  our  formn  that  we  fiup- 
ply  to  the  varioos  States  and  the  printing.  That  maken  the  difft^- 
enee — and  some  little  trarrL  Oeeaaionally  I  muat  go  away,  and  my 
^^Nstast  hk  thmifgt  of  the  jnnior  work  muat  travel  some. 

The  Chairmax.  Please  tell  us  what  the  junior  work  meaiia. 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  guidance  and  place- 
ment of  juniors,  those  from  16  to  21,  or  in  some  States  they  go  to 
work  a  little  earlier  than  that.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  schools; 
it  is  really  constructive  work.  It  is  placing  the  young  boy,  trying  to 
find  the  right  vocation  in  life;  it  is  guidance  and  placement  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  industrial  survey? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  this  bulletin  [indicating]  that  is  published 
monthly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  field  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  industrial  employment  survey. 

ACTIVTnBS. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  accumulate  the  information  that  goes 
into  the  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  country  is  divided  into  nine  geographical  areas, 
and  we  have  a  representative  in  each  one  of  those  areas.  Then  we 
have  special  agents  distributed  all  through  the  country,  ll-a-year 
men.  Thev  are  performing  ffood  service  in  supplying  this  informa- 
tion from  tne  1,438  firms.  All  of  you  gentlemen  got  a  copy  of  this 
survey  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  Field  representatives — what  is  that 
activity  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  in  the  farm  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  farm  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CWirman.  Field  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Those  are  the  States  that  we  cover  in  our  allotments 
to  the  States. 

SALARY  OF  FIELD  OFFICERS — LOCATION   OF  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  field  offices  does  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  any  office  in  the  field,  except  our  district 
directors  have  offices,  and  most  of  them  are  located  in  the  offices  of 
the  States,  at  their  courtesy;  they  give  us  desk  room. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  no  rent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  two  places.  We  are  getting  away 
from  that  now.  In  Virginia,  through  the  Treasury,  we  expect  to 
have  space  in  the  Government  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  field  men  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  vary  from  $3,000  to  $3,600.  Their  salaries  have 
recently  been  adjusted  as  of  November  1,  when  we  sent  them  word 
that  their  salaries  were  to  be  reduced.     The  highest  price  is  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  nine. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  nine 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.     Shall  I  tell  you  where  they  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  please.  When  stating  the 
location,  please  tell  us  the  compensation  paid. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  District  No.  1,  Boston,  Mass.,  306  Apprais- 
ers' Building,  $3,600.    That  takes  in  the  New  England  States. 
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IMstricI  No.  2  comprises  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
The  salary  be^cinning  November  1  is  $3>600.  It  was  $4,500  a  year. 
We  have  classified  tnem.  Some  of  them  will  come  back  smiling  and 
will  speak  of  Iheir  interest  in  the  work.  These  men  are  very  high« 
grade  men,  many  of  them  engineers  who  have  had  long  years  of 
training.    They  are  a  verv  fine  type  of  man. 

District  No.  3  takes  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  The 
salary  there  is  $3,600.     There  is  no  rent  attached  there, 

Ttie  Chairiiax.  Please  give  us  the  headquartei^s  of  each  one, 

Mr.  JoNcs.  116  North  Dearborn  Street,  t^hioago, 

Mr.  Gaiuvan.  What  is  the  location  of  the  Headquarters  of  Dis* 
trict  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  JoNKS.  120  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  in  the  State  and  in- 
dustrial commission.    At  their  courtesy  we  are  provided  with  room 
there- 
Mr.  Galxjvan.  The  headquarters  at  Boston  are  located  in  the 
appraisers'  building  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  rent  in  Boston, 

No.  4,  317  East  Eighth  Street,  Kansas  City,  compensation,  $3,600, 

The  Chaikman.  Wnat  is  the  territorjr  and  area  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  area  there  takes  m  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota. 

District  No.  5,  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.  That  is  where  the 
Treasury  has  said  that  they  will  give  us  space  in  the  Government 
building.  At  present  the  headquarters  are  at  610  Virginia  Railway 
&  Power  Builmng. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  the  territory  there  and  the  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
The  compensation  at  present  is  $4,000.  That  will  be  adjusted. 
There  will  be  no  compensation  greater  than  $3,600. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  they  travel? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  travel  throughout  their  district,  perhaps. 
once  in  three  months.  They  make  trips,  out  we  expect  that  they  will 
cover  their  entire  district  once  in  three  months. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Who  pays  for  that  travel;  do  they  pay  for  that  out  of 
the  $3,600? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  paid  by  the  Government. 

I  want  to  say,  if  you  please,  that  there  was  hardly  any  expi^nso 
connected  with  the  survey  of  district  No.  1,  the  Boston  din  trict,  \h^ 
cause  the  contacts  were  the  kind  that  were  very  valuable  in  supplying 
the  information.  He  had  made  his  contacts  and  traveled  earlier  ana 
devdoped  his  district  to  such  an  extent  that  the  information  came  in 
very  accurately. 

3ir.  Btrns.  There  may  be  a  very  ^ood  reason  for  it.  I  notice*  in 
your  statement  as  to  the  States  assigned  to  district  No.  4,  hearl- 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  that  you  have  Minnesota  in  that  lii»t '{ 

Mr.  Jo3fES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  just  wondering  why  that  was  not  attached  Ui  the 
Chicago  headquarters.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  save  some 
transportation^ppossibly  ? 

Mr.  <Jos£6.  Tnis  plan  is  in  accordance  nith  the  grouping  of  tliie 
United  States  census. 
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Mr.  Ejslley.  You  put  the  wheat  and  farming  States  together? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

District  No.  6,  headquarters  at  LouisriUe,  Ky.  That  is  in  the  post- 
oflBce  building  there.  Compensation,  $3,000.  That  district  includes 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 

District  No.  7  is  New  Orleans,  207  Federal  Building;  compensa- 
tion, $3,500;  and  includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  O^ahoma,  and 
Texas. 

District  No.  8,  303  Customs  Building,  Denver,  Colo.;  compensa- 
tion, $3,600.  That  includes  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idrfio,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  ana  Nevada. 

District  No.  9,  that  is  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1318  Hewes  Building, 
and  the  compensation  there  is  $3,600.  We  have  a  rent  charge  there 
of  $600.  We  hope  that  we  can  get  away  from  that.  We  arc  trying 
hard  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  railroad  fares  are  paid  in  all  of  this  travel.  Is 
there  an  extra  per  diem  allowed  when  tnev  travel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  $4  per  diem,  but  tney  hare  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  in  order  to  meet  the  expense,  because  $4  does  not 
cover  it.  You  can  not  go  into  a  hotel  in  Chicago  and  get  a  room  for 
less  than  $3  a  day,  and  they  must  eat  while  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state,  if  you  will,  how 
you  arrive  at  the  amounts  that  you  allot  to  the  field  States  ? 

Mr.  eFoNES.  We  make  as  good  a  deal  as  we  can.     I  will  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  State  offices  do  jrou  cooperate  with  I 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  read  you  the  list,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Wkconsin,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  KentuckV, 
Oregon,  Rhodie  Island,  Texas,  Vii^inia,  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevth  Carolina,.  South  Dakota,.  North 
Dakota,  and  Washington.  We  have  recently  opened  an  office  in 
cooperation  with  the  Service  Citiaens  of  Delaware. 

Statement  ofapj^ropriationandexpenses^  19^  1-2 J. 

INCOIkfE.  • 
Appropriation 122^,000 

OUTGO. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 


Total. 


Ajdinuiis> 
tration. 


$5, 045.09 
4,998.02 
4,8M.65 


14,887.79 


Incbi9td»l' 

amplo^- 

ment 

survey. 


$4, 449. 77 
5,801.94 


15^238.40 


Field  repre-I 
sentatives. 


13,431.99 

2,581.01 

963.10 


6,976.10 


Field 
(States). 


$4, 532. 74 
4,773.40 
4,999.10 


14,305.24 


Juoior 
division. 


S%(N3.0e 
1,848.67 
1,71K37 


5,633.04 


Total. 


tta,.132.59 
20,008.04 
17, 484. 01 


57,  oat.  54 


Amount  of  appropriation 1225,080.00 

Amount  of  eKpenses  to  date 57,0110.54 

Balance  of  appropnlBtion 167»1I79.46 
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COOPERATION   OP  STATES   AND   MUNICIPAUTIE8. 

The  Chaibman.  You  cooperate  with  each  State  where  it  has  an 
employment  agency? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  States  that  have  a  service  operated  by  the  State 
or  the  municipalities.  There  are  a  few  States  that  have  not  any 
service.  Delaware  did  not  have  any  service  and  so  I  went  up  there 
about  nine  weeks  ago  and  conferred  with  the  mayor,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Legion,  and  of  the  -Central  I^abor  Bureau; 
w«e  had  a  meeting  at  the  m^ayor's  chambers  and  I  went  back  and 
the  office  was  established  and  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware  sub- 
scribed $10,000.  We  detailed  a  capable  woman  to  assist  them  in 
functioning  the  office.  We  furnished  the  furniture — we  had  some 
stored  in  Gloucester  and  some  in  New  York — ^^and  we  supplied  the 
forms  and  franking  privilege.  Perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  see 
the  work  that  we  are  doing  there. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell 
us  of  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  was  opened  shortly  before  the  Piresident's  unem- 
plovxnent  conf^'eDce.  This  is  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  are  co- 
operating with  them.  We  stimulated  that  and  got  that  service  going. 
Tjiat  is  me  emergencv  work  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  newspa|>e]:s? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  letter.  It  shows  the  advertising  work  they 
ai-e  doing.     They  are  doing  wonderfully  good  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  this  ? 

ilr.  Jones,  At  Wiknington,  Del. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  placing  men  in  jobs,  finduig  jobs  for  them.  I 
think  that-Mr.  Pierre  du  Pont  is  considerably  interested.  He  con- 
tributed, I  think,  considerable  money.  I  know  that  the  Senator  was 
verv  pleased  to  know  that  we  had  estabKshed  the  service  there. 

tlie  Chairman.  Let  us  ^et  back  to  the  question  which  I  asked  you. 
How  do  you  make  &e  aJIotQaents  to  the  States — are  you  making  a 
fixed  allotment  or  are  you  making  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  JoNxs.  We  ceased  to  make  contracts,  we  make  as  good  a  deal 
as  we  can.  I  will  tell  you  about  Massadiusetts.  They  wanted  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  we  wanted  to  cooperate  with  them.  We  went 
there  and  arranged  a  deal  whereby  we  are  paying  them  a  certain 
amoimt  of  money.  Connecticut  ^ot  $200  last  year  and  thev  are  get- 
ting $110  this  year,  and  yet  we  are  getting  the  same  kind  oi  coopera- 
tion this  year.     We  try  to  get  as  good  a  deal  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  very  .interesting  in  your  statement 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.       •  _ 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  your  present  activities  are  within  the 
amount  allotted  i 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  spent  $57,020.54  and  you  have 
a  balance  unexp«kied  of  $167,979.46,  which  would  be,  if  properly 
distributed  diroi^hout  the  rest  of  the  year,  all  that  you  would  need  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  to  take  care  of  our  fixed  obligati(^s  assumed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  The  present  activities  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  is  this:  Why,  in  the  face 
of  that  situation,  you  come  here  and  ask  for  $200,000  more  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  great  emergency  on.  We  find  this,  that  we 
do  find  jobs  for  men  if  we  have  offices  whereby  we  can  cooperate. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  this,  please? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  the  President's  unemployment  conference. 
That  conference  was  composed  of  about  60;  16  represented  labor  and 
about  44  represented  industry  and  capital.  As  I  understand,  this 
was  the  resolution: 

BBSOLUTION. 

The  committee  on  employment  agencies  and  registration  in  re  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

Tne  committee  on  employment  agencies  and  registration  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  work  of  the  unemployment  conference  can  and  should  be  greatly  aided  in  its 
work  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  It  finds,  however,  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  is  crippled  by  lack  of  funds.  It  therefore  urges  that  Confess  be  asked 
to  appropriate  $400,000  to  enable  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to  operate 
in  the  interstate  field  by: 

(1)  Cooperation  with  the  emergency  employment  agencies  erected  by  the  State's 
municipalities. 

(2)  Informing  States  in  which  there  is  scarcity  of  labor  of  the  situation  in  States 
where  there  is  surplus  of  labor  of  the  kinds  desired. 

(3)  Securing  and  compiling  information  on  employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us,  in  the  face  of  that  resolution,  what 
you  would  do  with  the  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  would  do  the  same  thing  that  we  did  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  We  are  getting  letters  from  the  mayors  and  so  on,  from 
chairmen  of  the  civic  and  oetterments  committees — I  think  that  Col. 
Woods  has  been  in  touch*  with  mayors  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  turn  he  sends  us  that  information  and  we  are  expected  to  go 
out  and  help  them  to  establish  and  function  the  employment  offices. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  should  not  the  State  employment  people  take 
charge  of  such  an  activity  as  that  in  States  which  have  employment 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  has  to  be  headed  up,  and  some  of  the  States  have 
already  expended  every  dollar;  they  have  not  any  money;  they  are 
crippled  for  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  State  which  does  not  encour- 
age such  an  agency  is  lacking  in  public  spirit  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  agree,  but  it  needs  some  one  to  start  the  work  as  I 
did  in  W^ilmington.  To-day  there  is  a  fine  community  spirit  there. 
They  are  back  of  the  service,  and  they  are  going  to  do  better  work. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  They  subscribe  generally  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  How  much  is  that  costing  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  To-day  we  have  a  woman  there,  paying  her  $150  a 
month. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  That  is  all  it  is  costing  us  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  say  this:  You  were  asking  about  the  per 
diem.  I  have  made  it  one  of  our  policies  where  we  detail  a  person 
to  a  place  for  a  period,  like  at  Wilmington,  to  make  that  her  official 
station,  saving  $4  to  the  Government  per  day. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  make  that  her  official  domicile  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  That  is  her  official  station.     I  feel  that  is  good  husiness 
for  our  department.     We  are  trying  to  make  a  dollar  earn  100  cents. 

NUMBER    OF   UNEMPLOYED. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  unemployment  is  there,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  special  survey  tnat  we  made  covering  35,430,910 
people,  there  were  2,301,488  people  out  of  work. 

ITie  Chaibman.  How  does  that  compare  with  six  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  survey  made  in  that  way  showed  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  IJ  per  cent  in  employment  over  the  preceding  date 
and  that  there  was  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  August  and  September. 
Last  month  there  was  an  increase  in  labor,  but  in  the  automobile 
industry  there  was  an  active  decline  and  greater  unemployment. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  opinion  oi  the  Labor  Department  as 
to  whether  the  peak  of  the  unemployment  has  been  reached  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  Labor  Department;  I  can  only 
speak  for  my  own  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  bureau  ? 

ilr.  Jones.  We  believe  that  between  now  and  January  there  is 
going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  unemployment.  Seasonal  labor  is  over 
and  the  building  trades  will  cease  m  many  locations. 

The  Chaibman.  Thev  have  not  started  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  did  start  in  some  places;  they  started  in  Chicago. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Didn't  Judge  Landis's  opinion,  which  was  given  two 
weeks  ago,  settle  the  Chicago  dispute. 

Thd  Chaibman.  Nobody  accepted  his  decision. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  they  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  information 
that  we  got  the  same  day — I  think  some  one  sent  a  wire  to  me 

The  Chaibman  (interposing) .  My  information  is  that  they  have 
not  started  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  invest,  but  the  men  will  not  accept  tne  situation. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  know  our  service  is  not  engaged  in  any  contro- 
versies about  the  advancing  or  lowering  of  wages.  Our  service  is 
simply  a  service  for  finding  men  jobs. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  are  three  men  for  every  job,  what  assist- 
ance could  you  render  men  in  finding  jobs? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  do  this — ^we  can  accelerate  work.  For  instance, 
I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  your  business  is,  but  perhaps  if 
vou  are  in  the  mercantile  business,  you  send  a  man  out  to  develop 
business. 

The  Chaibman.  My  business  is  right  here.  I  have  not  any  other 
business. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  for  instance,  you  send  a  man  out  to  look  for 
business;  perhaps  it  is  dull,  but  if  vou  get  vour  man  out,  he  finds  a 
little  business  here  and  there,  and  we  find  jobs  where  really  there 
seem  to  be  none  existing,  but  by  having  men  out  looking  for  work 
and  finding  some  work  here  and  there,  we  do  find  jobs  for  men  where 
there  seem  to  be  none  existing.  Another  thing,  if  you  please,  this 
service  distributes  the  surplus  labor  where  labor  does  not  exist,  and 
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then,  again,  we  keep  the  men  from  traveling  and  getting  th«m  in 
congested  districts,  saving  trouble,  peiiiaps,  that  may  occur  like  it 
occurred  in  London  where  there  was  a  $5,000,000  fire  because  men 
could  not  get  work,  and  the^  gathered  together  there  from  all  sec- 
tions. In  our  work  we  do  just  that.  We  assist  men  by  diffusing 
this  information  where  employment  is  and  where  no  employment 
exists. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  you 
would  employ  this  S200,000  ?     That  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  that  same  connection,  I  would  Uke  to  know  how- 
many  men  you  have  directed  to  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  cooperation  with  the  States  last  year,  through 
the  service,  there  were  1,356,000  directed  to  work.  Had  thay  been 
obliged  to  have  ^one  to  private  agencies,  vou  know  how  they  would 
have  been  robbea.    You  know  how  they  ao  in  CSiicago. 

The  Chairkan.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  m^m  who 
applies  for  work  goes  to  an  employment  agency  i 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  we  did  not  airect  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  man  out 
of  1,000  goes  to  an  employment  agency  in  looking  for  a  job  ? 

Mi.  Jones.  They  should,  thougn. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not,  and  therefore  they  do  not  get 
robbed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  they  should  come  to  the  public  employment 
service  for  a  job.  I  underestimated  that  number.  There  were 
1,360,431  men  who  were  directed  to  work  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Indeed,  they  did,  sir;  so  our  information  is.  The 
wheels  of  industry  turned. 

Mr.  Ebllet.  Of  course,  most  of  that  employment  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  agencies  in  the  locality  where  there  is  such  an 
agency,  and  I  take  it  your  function  is  to  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  a  situation  like  this,  where  the  depression  is  pretty 
general,  people  are  not  moving  about  from  one  State  to  anotner  to 
get  employment  very  much,  are  they  i 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  the  other  day.  There 
was  one  concern  in  the  State  adjoining  yours,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  are  several  States  adjoining 
Illinois,  which  State  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  Indiana.  This  concern  advertised,  ''We  want 
100  men,"  and  they  carried  that  advertisement  in  three  papers. 
Our  man  got  right  on  top  of  the  job,  and  he  found  out  in  connection 
with  the  service  there  that  they  did  not  need  100  men;  and  when  they 
found  out  what  it  was,  they  said,  ''  We  want  these  100  men  to  stand 
alon£  the  line  here  so  as  to  speed  up  our  other  men  and  keep  them 
on  the  job.''  That  is  what  our  service  did.  We  prevented  100  men 
traveling  there  and  looking  for  a  job  when  there  was  no  job  for  them. 
That  is  what  our  service  does.  It  is  to  keep  men  from  going  from 
one  place  to  another  looking  for  work  where  there  is  no  work. 
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COOPERATION    WITH    MUNICIPALITIES     IN    THE     OPENING    OP     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  get  back  to  what  vou  are  going  to 
employ  this  $200,000  for  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  propose  emploj-ing  that  in  the  way 
we  did  in  Wilmington.  A  greater  amount  of  unemployment  than 
there  is  to.day  we  believe  is  going  to  exist  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  we  hope  throughout  the  country  to  get  the  mayors  and 
the  civic  bodies  to  establish  a  central  bureau  where  men  can  come  to 
apply  for  jobs  and  where  people  who  have  jobs  can  leave  their 
opportunities,  and  we  will  head  that  up  and  supply  them  up  with  the 
necessarv  forms,  etc. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  not  think  the  localities  throughout  the 
coimtry  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  employment  of  their  own 
people  to  devise  some  plan  to  help  them  witnout  being  directed  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  please,  I  am  going  to  sav  no.  They  are  inter- 
ested, but  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  togetlier.  They  do  not  get 
together.  There  is  a  little  friction  that  exists  here  and  there  and 
somebody  has  got  togo  there  to  bring  them  together.  There  is  always 
a  little  jealousy.  There  is  perhaps  some  men  who  have  big  plants 
who  may  not  feel  kindly  about  the  matter,  and  perhaps  some  working 
men  who  may  not  feel  kindly  in  bringing  them  together  to  let  them 
know  that  their  interests  are  identical.  This  worK  can  be  done  for 
the  general  welfare.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  little  piece  of 
money,  $200,000,  can  do  more  good  for  this  Grovemmcnt  in  estab- 
lishing employment  offices  than  any  other  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  appropriate. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  In  establishing  these  offices,  of  course,  you  do  not 
expect  to  establish  them  on  S200,000  unless  the  States  cooperate. 
In  other  words,  the  various  States  must  cooperate  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  $200,000  is  appropriated,  it  is  not  your  idea 
to  open  Government  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  but  rather 
to  cooperate  by  inducing  the  local  communities  to  open  their  own 
offices,  and  then  you  can  give  them  some  assistance  \n  a  directory 
way? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  we  propose  doing,  to  head  the  thing  up. 
After  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  recommended  that 
the  employment  service  be  given  $400,000  I  felt,  of  course,  it  was  the 
President's  conference  and  representing  as  it  did  some  70  per  cent  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  country,  that  they  wanted  us  to  have  the 
$400,000,  and  in  order  to  meet  that  and  be  prepared  for  it  I  called 
tiM  conference  and  had  a  gentleman  here  from  Illinois  and  Mr.  Fred 
Croxton,  whom  you  probably  know,  from  Ohio,  who  is  the  outstand- 
ing man  in  public  employment  service  work,  and  this  is  the  report  of 
the  eight  men  who  csdled  here,  showing  how  we  are  going  to  expend 
this  money  in  a  way  that  will  produce  results. 

Mr.  Kellet.  In  the  Delaware  case  you  put  in  about  $1,800  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  not  going  to  be  for  the  year.  This  woman  is 
not  going  to  be  there  permanently.  She  is  only  to  be  there  for  a 
period  <»  three  months,  and  then  we  will  send  ner  somewhere  else 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  That  is  only  to  start  the  thing  and 
get  it  headed  up. 
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Mr.  Kellby.  Assuming  it  were  on  the. basis  of  a  year,. it  would 
k  give  you  about  110  of  these  offices? 

^  Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  basis. 

^  Mr.  Kelley.  On  the  basis  of  three  months  it  would  give  you 

about  450  offices? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  figuring  this  on  the  basis  of  about  seven 
months. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Or  about  250  offices,  is  that  what  you  have  planned  ? 
^  Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  many  offices  we  win  be  able 

to  estabUsh.  It  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  communities. 
If  the  community  does  not  show  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  if  a  com- 
munity feels  that  they  are  not  interested  in  their  problems,  then 
why  should  we  be.  That  is  the  way  we  feel.  We  feel  that  they 
must  cooperate  with  us  and  then  we  will  cooperate  with  them.  We 
will  help  them  if  they  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  any  money  unless  they  feel  it  is  their  problem,  too. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  the  $200,000  on  the  basis  of  your  Delaware 
experience  would  open  up  about  250  offices  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Did  you  intend  to  use  this  $250,000  for  any  other 
purpose  except  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  the  emergency  purpose.  We  have  not  any  other 
purpose. 

May  I  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  of  our  plan  and  policy 
for  expending  this  $200,000.  This  is  addressed  to  the  Director 
General  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

October  22,  1921. 
Hon.  Francis  I.  Jonks^ 

Director  General  United  States  Employment  Service^ 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington ^  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  call  for  a  conference  "for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
plans  and  policies  dealing  with  the  emergency  unemployment  situation"  we  have 

flven  careful  consideration  to  the  methods  whereby  the  United  States  Emnloyment 
ervice  can  render  the  most  effective  service  in  carrying  out  the  recommenaations  of 
the  recent  conference  on  unemployment  called  by  the  President. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  employment  agencies  and  registration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conference,  approved  and  adopted  by  the  general  conference,  states  that — 

"It  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  unemployment  conference  can 
and  should  be  greatly  aided  in  its  work  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service . 
It  finds,  however,  that  the  employment  service  is  crippled  by  lack  of  funds.  It  there- 
fore urges  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  $400,000  to*  enable  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  operate  in  the  interstate  field  by — 

"(])  Cooperation  with  the  emergency  employment  agencies  erected  by  the  States 
and  municipalities. 

"(2)  Informing  States  in  which  there  is  scarcity  of  labor  of  the  situation  in  States 
where  there  is  surplus  of  labor  of  the  kinds  desired. 

"(3)  Securing  and  compiling  information  on  employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  country." 

Your  committee  has  confined  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  period  from  the 
present  date  until  Juno  30,  1922,  and  if  funds  aro  made  available  as  recommended  by 
the  President's  conference  committee,  your  committee  unanimously  recommends  the 
following  plans: 

"1.  In  any  State  in  which  an  employment  system  now  exists  or  may  be  established 
all  Federal  employment  work  should  be  carried  on  through  the  State  official  responsi- 
ble for  the  supervision  of  the  public  employment  work  within  such  State,  by — 

"(a)  Making  available  for  use  by  such  State  official  a  limited  amount  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  one  or  more  thoroughly  competent  organizers  or  supervisors 
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of  emDloyment  offices,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  general  and  of  the  State 
official,  such  supervisors  are  necessary. 

^'(6)  Making  available  for  use  by  such  State  official  a  limited  amount  of  monev  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  one  competent  worker  in  any  new  office  which  the  local 
community  or  the  State  may  finance  and  support  satisfactorily.  For  example,  the 
State  director  of  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  States  reports  that  applications 
are  now  before  him  from  14  cities  lor  assistance  in  organizing  local  offices,  and  the 
State  is  absolutelv  unable  to  meet  this  demand.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  other 
States. 

''(c)  Making  av'ailable  for  all  cooperating  offices,  however  financed,  the  franking 
pri\'ilege  and  also  blanks  and  standard  forms.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  available  office  equipment  where  such  equipment  is  now  the 
property  of  the  employment  service  and  is  reasonably  accessible.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  expected  to  purchase  new  equipment  or  to  rent  office  quarters. 

**2.  In  any  State  in  which  no  State  employment  system  exists,  or  may  be  created, 
the  Federal  Employment  Service,  in  the  discretion  of  the  director  general,  ^ould 
be  expected  to  assist  in  establishing  an  office  in  any  locality  which  will  satisfactorily 
finance  the  undertaking,  maintain  reasonable  standards  of  work,  and  cooperate  with 
other  offices.  Such  assistance  may  well  be  limited  to  trained  guidance  in  installing 
the  office  and  furnishing  some  trained  worker  through  the  emergency  period  in  addi- 
tion to  the  franking  privilege,  blanks,  and  forms,  etc. 

'*3.  The  director  general  should  have  a  small  force  of  well-trained  and  thoroughly 
competent  men  to  keep  in  touch  with  State  officials  having  charge  of  public  employ- 
ment work  and  to  assist  in  establishing  new  offices  under  the  direction  of  such  State 
officials,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  director  genenJ  in  municipalities  in  States 
without  an  employment  system. 

**4.  The  FeaeraJ  Government  should,  through  the  office  of  the  director  general  and 
through  State  and  municipal  offices,  provide  for  the  collection,  compilation,  and 
circulation  of  statistical  and  other  employment  information.  Such  information  will 
be  most  helpful  in  developing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  standards  of  work,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  interstate  transfer  of  labor,  or  prevent  such  transfers  as  may 
bring  hardship  to  applicants  for  work. 

**5.  In  each  community  where  a  public  employment  office  exists,  such  office  shonld 
cooperate  fully  with  any  emergency  committee  created  as  recommended  by  the 
Preflident's  conference,  to  meet  present  conditions  and  the  public  office  should  be 
made  the  centralized  point  at  which  applicants  for  work  and  jobs  available  are  listed. 
In  many  cases  such  offices  will  need  strengthening  by  the  local  emergency  committee. 

**6.  1?our  committee  believes  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  any  city  to  register 
all  unemployed,  but  that  a  central  place  (or  in  larger  cities  several  places  properly 
coordinated)  should  be  provided  at  which  all  seeking  work  may  be  registered  and  all 
available  jobs  listed,  and  every  opportunity  for  work  discovered,  and  the  applying 
workers  referred  to  such  jobs. 

''7.  Your  committee  heartily  concurs  in  and  desires  to  emphasize  the  findings  of 
the  President's  conference  that: 

"Competent  and  impartial  executive  direction  and  staff  nersonnel  is  essential,  in 
order  that  applicants  may  be  properly  selected  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  specific  work, 
and  thus  the  confidence  of  employers  and  workers  be  secured. 

**  In  selecting  personnel  for  tne  serious  business  of  this  emergency  work,  no  consider- 
ation should  be  allowed  other  than  fitness  for  its  performance. 

"Energy  and  skill  in  management  of  the  service  will  certainly  facilitate  the  con- 
nection of  men  with  work,  and  will  more  directly  locate  and  develop  opportunities  for 
employment  otherwise  not  ascertained. " 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 
Fred  Kleinsmith. 
Harry  Lippart. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  supplement  what 
you  have  already  said  in  giving  us  the  States  with  which  you  co- 
operate by  telling  us  if  you  can,  and  if  you  can  not  give  the  informa- 
tion now  you  can  supply  it  later  for  tne  record,  how  many  oflBcers 
each  of  those  States  has,  including  the  municipal  oflBcers  ? 

Mr.  JoxEs.  I  have  not  that  information  here  but  will  be  very 
glad  to  supply  it  for  the  record.  I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  pay 
roll  at  the  time  I  took  office  and  also  the  pay  roll  of  to-day. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows.) 

Location  of  offices  of  United  States  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor 


State. 


City. 


Alabama. , 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
California. 


Birmingbam. 

Mobile 

Phoenix 


Little  Rock. 


Colorado. 


Connecticnt. 


Delaware , 

District  or  Columbia . 


San  Frandsco. . . . 
Fresno 

Do 

Oakland 

Do 

Sacramento 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

Los  Angeles 

Denver 

Colorado  Springs. 

Pueblo 

Grand  Junction.. 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Bridgeport 

Waterbury 

Norwich 

Wilmington 

Washington 


Georgia. 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


.   Atlanta... 

.  Atunista.. 

Co!iunbus. 

■  'WaycresB. 

>  Savannah. 

«  Macon 

.1  Le  wist  on.. 

Pocat«no.. 

.!  Chirago... 


Indiana . 


Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 


Do 

Do 

.\urora 

Bloomington.. 

Danville 

Decatur 

Fast  St.  Louis. 

JoMet 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island... 

Springfield 

Indian apcK is. . 

EvanrviUe 

Fort  Wa>Tie.., 

La  Fayette 

Mnncie 

TerreHante.. 

Hammond 

Gary 

Des  Moines 

Sioux  City 

Topeka 

Do 

Hutchinson 

Kansas  City..., 

Salina 

ParRcns 

Wichita 

Emporia 

Frankfort 

Louisville 

New  Orleans. . , 
Boston 

Do 

Springfield 

Worcester 


Location. 


City  Hall. 

Customhouse  Building. 

121  North  Second  Avenue  (administrative 

and  local  office). 
Room  129a,  State  Capitol  (administrative 

and  local  office). 
033  Mission  Street  (administrative  office). 
1834  Kern  Street. 
Caiamber  of  Commerce, 
aty  Hall. 
410  T«nth  Street. 
015  Second  Street. 
176  South  Market  Street. 
200  South  San  Joaquin. 
207  South  Broadway. 
State  Capitol  (administrative  office). 


Do. 


1410  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (Federal  Direc- 
tor). 
316  Stole  oapitol  (admiiiistraUvc  olTice). 
Y,  M.  C.  A, 

Do. 
Chamber  of  ConuMnve. 


116  North  Dearborn  Strtet  (administro- 

tlveoffko). 
.144  East  Thirty-fifth  Stwt. 
105  South  Jefferson  Street. 
13  North  Broadway. 
404  North  Main  Street. 
C!hamber  of  Commerce. 
226  East  North  Avenue. 
26  North  Main  Street. 
412  Van  Buren  Street. 
512  South  Adams  Street. 

118  North  Wyman  Street. 

1015  Fourth  Avenue. 

208  North  Fourth  Street. 

State  House  (administrative  offlco) 

129  Upper  Fourtti  Street. 

620  Ban-  Street. 

5  Court  Street. 

Courthouse. 

.'i25iOhloStreo(r. 

Courthouse. 

114  Courthouse. 

State  House  (administrative  office). 

122  West  Sixth  Street. 

1004  South  Mahi  Street. 

543  Miraie«»ota  Avenue  (rcai). 

Citv  Building. 

TAk  Building. 

618  East  Douglas  Avenue. 


State  Capitol  (administrative  office). 

SLxth  and  Court  Place. 

<^)  Maimn  Blanche  Annex. 

4fi9  State  House  (administrative  office). 

23  Pearl  Street. 

47  Water  Street. 

Green  Street. 
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Location  of  offices  of  UniUd  States  Employment  SenHce^  Department  of  Labor —Contd. 


state. 


Miofaigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi . 


)[i5souri . 

Montana . 
Nebraska 


Xew  Jersey . 


New  York. 


North  Can^na. 


North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


4  >k]ahoma. 


Oregon. 


City. 


Detroit 

Batt'e  Creek.. 

BarCitv 

Flint...*. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Marquette 

Muskegon 

Saginaw 

Traverse  Citv . 
St.  Paul....*.. 
Minneapohs. . . 
Duluth 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Meridian 

McComb 

Laurel 

Hattiesburg. . . 

Jackson 

St.  Louis 


Location. 


306  Owens  Building  (administrative  office). 


Kansas  City... 

St.  Joseph 

Kalispell 

Lincoln 

Do 

Do 

Scottsblufl 

Omaha 

Trenton 

Atlantic  City.. 

Camden *. ... 

Jersey  City 

Newark 

Do 

Perth  Amboy.. 

Paterson 

Red  Bank 

Bayonne 

New  York  City 


612  Bremer  Arcade  (administrative  office). 

316  Guardian  Life  Building. 
219  Fargiisson  Building. 
329  West  Michigan  Street. 
343-347  Minnesota  Street. 
212-313  Guardian  Life  Building. 
Adiniuistrative  office. 

City  hall. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
11  North  Seventh  Street  (administrative 
office). 

317  East  Eighth  Street. 
110  North  Seventh  Street. 

State  House  (administrative  office). 
1019  North  Street. 

201  Temple  Building  (State  Un|vcrsit\ ). 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

City  Hali  (room  109). 

State  Hotise  (administrative  office). 

13  South  North  Carolina  Avenue. 

Fifth  Street  and  Taylor  Avenue. 

r)71  Jersev  Avenue. 

ft- 11  Franklin  Street. 

202  Bank  Street. 


•I 


I 


Do 

•    Do 

Do 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Hlnec^a,  Long  IsUthI  . 

Manhattan 

Raleigh 


AshcTiHe. 

Wilmington.... 
Winston-Salem. 

Greensboro 

Charlotte 

Bismarck 

Fargo 

Cohimbtis 

Do 

Akron 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Cincinnati 

Toledo , 

Youngstown 

Oklahoma  City. 

Do 

Do 

Ardmore 

Enid 

Muskogee , 

Tu6a 

Sapulpa 

Lawton 

Portland 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Euieene. 
Marshfleld. 


V 


124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street  (adminis 

trative  office). 
129  Worth  Street. 
112  West  Forty-sixth  Street. 
58  Cooper  Square. 
132  State  Street. 
257  Washington  Street. 
310  Jay  Street. 
120  yi  est  Jefferson  Street. 


201  State  Office  Building  (administrative 

office). 
Post  Office  Building. 
Customhouse. 


Capitol  Building  (administrative  office). 

16  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Old  Hartman  Hotel  Building. 

37  West  Gay  Street. 

164  Sotith  High  Street. 

H»  City  Hall. 

Third  and  Ferry  Streets. 

Seventh  and  Eun  Streets. 

Erie  and  Jackson  Streets. 

New  City  HaU. 

State  Capitol  (administrative  oflipe). 

13  South  Broadway. 

218  C^ibertson  Building. 

10*A.N.  W. 

227  Beck  Building. 

317%  West  Broadway. 

9  and  10  Bynum  Building. 


501  Courthouse  (admini^ttratlve  office). 
311  Pine  Street 
202  Beck  BoiUlna. 
8ec<»d  and  COueh  Street. 
Seventh  and  WUunatte  Straets. 
Front  Stn0l. 


r-i- 
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Location  of  offices  of  United  States  Employment  Service^  Department  of  La6or— -Con td. 


State. 


Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota 

Texas 

Virgiilia 

Wa'^hington... 


Wisconsin. 


Providence. 

Do 

Newport . . . 
Sioux  Falls. 


MltcheU t 

Huron 

Dallas 

Dennison 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Spokane 


Wyoming. 


EUensburg. . 

Everett 

Yakima 

Tacoma 

Wenatchee. . 

Seattle 

Madison 

Do 

Ashland 

Oreen  Bay.. 
La  Crosse... 
Milwaukee.. 

Do 

Do 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Rhinelander . 
Shebovgan.. 

Superior 

Warsaw 

Cheyenne 


Location. 


57  Weybosset  Street. 
557  Westminster  Street. 

Chamber   of   Commerce 

office). 
City  Building. 


(administrative 


106  City  HaU. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5  City  Hall  (administrative  office). 


326     Federal  Buildmg 
office). 


(administrative 


State  Capitol  (administrative  ofltea). 

204  King  Street. 
213  Seventh  Street. 
319  Walnut  Street. 

205  Main  Street. 
227  Wells  Street. 
113  Reed  Street. 
62  Mason  Street. 
35  Waugoo  Street. 
222  Fourth  Street. 

144  South  Brown  Street. 
817  North  Eighth  Street. 
Winter  Street. 

State  Capitol    Building    (administrative 
office). 


Federal  directors  and  representatives  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 


State. 


Alabama. 


Aiiiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 


Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minne»)ta 

Mississippi 

MLssoiiri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey... 
New  Vwk 


Name. 


H.  E.  Oliver  (senior  ex- 
aminer). 

JohnD.  Fatty 

T.A.Wilson 

John  P.  McLaughlin 

CarlDe  Lochte 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Hyde 

Joseph  H.Odell 

Robt.  Livingston,  super- 
intendent. 

H.M.Stanley 

W.  C.  Lewman 

Thomas  Riley 

A.L.Urick 

J .  H.  Crawford 

W.  C.  Hanna 

Henry  Ciiculhi 

E .  I^roy  8 weetsw 

Perry  J.  Ward 

Hon.  J.  S.  Williams 

H.M.  Ciuinn 

Wm.  H.  Lewis 

Frank  A.  Kennedy 

I^wls  T.  Bryant 

Henry  D.  Sayer 


North  Carolma. 


North  Dakoto J.  N.  Uagan.. 

Ohio Cieo.  F.  Miles. 


M.  L.  Shipman. 


Oklahoma |  (Maude  E.  Connally. 

Oregon W.  H.  Fitzgerald... 

Rhode  Island <''eo.  H.  Webb 

South  Dakota '  Chas.  MoTaffree 

Texas Marvin  Dimtan 

Virginia K.  J.<'on>*ay 

Washington W.  C,  Carpenter 

Wisronan R.  1>.  Knutson 


Address. 


335  City  HaU. 


121  North  Second  Avenue. 

129A  State  Capitol 

033  Mission  Street 

State  Capitol 

do 

Sixth  and  Market  Streets. . 
1410  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

318  State  Capitol 

116  North  Dearborn  Street. 

State  House 

114  Court  House 

State  House 

Capitol  Building 

626  Maison  Blanche 

46fl  State  House 

.'WG  O  weJis  Building 

612  Bremer  Arcade 

City  Hall  

11  North  Seventh  Street... 

State  House 

do 

120   East  Twenty-eighth 

Street. 
State  Dfipartment  Bu.ld- 

nig. 

Capitol  Biuldlne 

Old  Hartman  Hotel  Bmld- 


aty. 


uig 

SiatcCavitol 

501  Courthouse 

57  Weybosset  Street 

Cham'.>er  of  Commerce 

inr,  City  Hall 

SCitv  Hall ■ 

326  Federal  Building , 

StateCapitoL i 


Birmingham. 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Wilmigton. 

Washington. 

Atlanta. 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

Topeka. 

FraiiKlort. 

Nev*'  ()rli'aii«j 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

St.  raul. 

Meridian. 

St.  Louis. 

Lincoln. 

Trenton. 

New  York  City. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma  City. 

Portland. 

Providence. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Dallas. 

Richmond. 

Spokane. 

Madison. 
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■\t  this  means  ^ 

nt  to  be  in  position  to  be  thoroughly 
lies  up  so  that  we  could  prevent  any 
inoua  coal  industry  rather  than  to 
urs. 
lOt  required  to  adjust  anything  unless 

r^uch  serious  concern  to  the  country, 

the  organic  act  to  act  as  a  mediator 

of  conciliation  whenever  in  his  judg- 

peace  require  it  to  be  done. 

.g-tfade»    contracts    and    agreements, 

which  13  still  within  the  present  Hscal 

any  of  the  textile  agreements.    Natur- 

new  agreements  more  disputes  arise 

iits  are  not  being  consummated.     As 

'■nt  time  we  are  handling  70  cases,  and 

aent  when  changes  in  wage   rates   and 

IS  are  being  contested  so  bitterly,  the 

Tort  to  be  hSlpful  in  a  conciliatory  way 

have  been  very  successful.     During  the 

■d  18  strilces  and  threatened  striltes  that 

ikers,    I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many 

idcause  all  the  reports  are  not  in  yet,  but 

iLtionaJ  workers  were  indirectly  affected 

K  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  those  directly 

-  of  these  cases  and  with  our  limited  force 

o  can.    We  have  had  to  utilize  the  services 

■partment,  commissioners  of  immigration 

commissioner  of  immigration  assisted  in 

IS  strike  in  New  Orleans  involving  some 

liad  to  call  on  people  in  the  Department  of 

■1  such  situations  to  go  in  becausie  we  hare 

lo  send  representatives  of  the  Division  of 

uljusted  the  marine  engineers'  strike  in  the 
I  not? 
«t  was  a  very  long  drawn  out  and  serious 

ere  any  attempt  made  by  the  Department  of 
I'opriation  that  is  granted  ? 
ir;  we  try  to  do  that. 

.V  nearly  successful  are  you  in  doing  that  ? 
■ndeavor  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  by 
nsing  with  the  services  of  men  and  often  when 
within  the  ap~ 


.  the  situation 
appropriation 


appropi 

ise  of  Co 
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Thursday,  November  10,  1921. 

commissioners  of  conciliation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  L.  KEBWIlf,  DIRECTOR  OF 

CONCILIATION. 

The  Chairman.  '^To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exercise 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section  8  of  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
ana  so  forth,  ^'  you  are  asking  for  1922  an  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

Tell  us  in  a  comprehensive  way  just  what  you  expect  to  do,  why 
you  want  this  money,  and  what  makes  you  think  that  there  is  an 
emergency  that  calls  for  a  deficiency  appropriation,  also  stating  the 
balance  of  the  existing  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  1  the  division  had  ex- 
pended or  had  outstanding  bills  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
$39,500,  or  at  the  rate  of  $160,000  per  annum.  Last  year  we  had 
an  appropriation,  including  two  deficiencies  that  were  granted  to  us. 
of  $155,000.     This  year  we  had  the  regular  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

Secretary  Davis  has  been  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  some  13  commissioners  of  conciliation  and  he  has  been  unable  to 
assign  commissioners  when  requested  to  do  so  in  many  places  in  the 
extreme  South  and  Southwest,  on  account  of  the  transportation 
charges,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  sending  them  so  far  from  their 
stations.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  70  disputes,  51  of  which 
are  strikes,  that  we  are  handling.  We  have  some  commissioners 
handling  as  manv  as  five  cases,  and  they  can  not  do  justice  to  the 
individual  case  when  they  have  so  many  assignments.     What  we  are 

Earticularly  concerned  about  at  this  time  is  the  expiration  of  the 
ituminous-coal  agreements.  They  expire  within  this  fiscal  year,  or 
on  March  31',  1922.  The  Secretary  believes  it  to  be  advisable  that 
early  in  the  coining  year,  after  New  Yearns,  some  expert  men  be 
assigned  to  go  into  every  angle  of  the  coal  situation  and  secure  all 
possible  information  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  stoppage  of  work  when  the  three-year  agreement  expires  on 
March  31,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  just  what  you  mean  by  sending  experts 
into  the  coal  fields  to  prevent  any  stoppage  of  work. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  For  example,  if  we  naa  the  money  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  coal  industry  and  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  competitive  fields  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  and  to  get  in  touch  with  the  organizations, 
coal  associations,  and  with  the  various  matters  that  are  to  come  up 
in  connection  with  the  makin^g  of  a  new  agreement,  we  would  be  in 
a  position  to  be  more  helpful  in  an  advisory  way,  the  chances  are  we 
could  minimize  the  dangers  of  having  a  stoppage  of  business  m  the 
coal  industry.     You  all  remember  what  happened  in  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  tnis  committee  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  throu^  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  agreements  tnat  are  to  be  entered  into 
between  employers  and  employees  in  advance  of  any  recjuest  made 
on  their  part  for  your  interference  t 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  what  this  means  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  think  we  ought  to  be  in  position  to  be  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  everything  that  comes  up  so  that  we  could  prevent  any 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  rather  than  to 
try  to  adjust  it  after  a  strike  occurs. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  required  to  adjust  anything  unless 
you  are  invited  in,  are  you '? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  In  matters  of  such  serious  concern  to  the  country, 
the  Secretary  has  a  right  under  the  organic  act  to  act  as  a  mediator 
and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  industrial  peace  require  it  to  be  done. 

Another  thing,  the  building- trades  contracts  and  agreements, 
many  of  them,  expire  in  May,  which  is  still  within  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  this  is  true  also  in  many  of  the  textile  agreements.  Natur- 
ally when  they  are  making  new  agreements  more  disputes  arise 
than  in  times  when  agreements  are  not  being  consummated.  As 
previously  stated,  at  the  present  time  we  are  handling  70  cases,  and 
in  these  times  of  unemployment  when  changes  in  wage  rates  and 
changes  in  working  conditions  are  being  contested  so  bitterly,  the 
commissioners  bend  every  effort  to  be  hSlpful  in  a  conciliatory  way 
ill  these  trade  disputes,  and  have  been  very  successful.  During  the 
pfionth  of  October  we  adjusted  18  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  that 
involved  directly  30,700  workers.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many 
were  indirectly  concerned,  because  all  the  reports  are  not  in  yet,  but 
perhaps  half  as  many  additional  workers  were  indirectly  affected 
by  being  thrown  out  oi  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  those  directly 
concerned.  We  have  scores  of  these  cases  and  with  our  limited  force 
try  to  meet  them  as  best  we  can.  We  have  had  to  utilize  the  services 
of  other  officials  of  the  department,  commissioners  of  immigration 
principally.  Last  week  a  commissioner  of  immigration  assisted  in 
adjusting  a  longshoremen's  strike  in  New  Orleans  involving  some 
5,000  workers.  We  have  had  to  call  on  people  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  other  services  in  such  situations  to  go  in  because  we  have 
not  had  money  enough  to  send  representatives  of  the  Division  of 
Conciliation. 

The  Chairman.  You  adjusted  the  marine  engineers'  strike  in  the 
Shipping  Board,  did  you  not  ? 

Sir.  i^BwiN.  Yes;  that  was  a  very  long  drawn  out  and  serious 
situation. 

The  CHAOiaiAN.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  allot  the  appropriation  that  is  granted  ? 

Mr.  Keewin.  Yes,  sir;  we  try  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibkan.  How  nearly  successful  are  you  in  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  endeavor  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  by 
furloughing  and  dispensing  with  the  services  of  men  and  often  when 
their  services  are  most  necessary,  and  we  try  to  keep  within  the  ap- 
propriation as  well  as  we  can,  although  we  have  been  exceeding  it 
recently  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can  meet  the  situation 
otherwise. 

The  CBAiBBfAN.  What  is  the  use  of  our  making  the  appropriation 
if  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  it,  and  what  is  the  use  of  Congress 
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being  here  if  the  departments  make  the  appropriation,  and  that  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  ao  not  try  to  do  that,  because  last  year  we  fur- 
lou^hed  om*  men  and  had  to  let  cases  go  by  the  board  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  appropriation.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  get  any  additional 
funds  this  year  we  will'  simply  have  to  furlough  our  men,  and  we  ^eill 
endeavor  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  within  the  amount 
allotted  to  us  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  law  that  makes  it 
an  offense  to  violate  these  appropriation  acts  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  provides  that  the  person  who  violates  them 
is  subject  to  removal  from  oflGLce  and  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  If  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  do  not  exceed  our 
appropriation,  does  not  that  comply  with  the  law? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  do  not  exceed  the  appropriation,  but  I 
assiune  you  would  not  be  here  for  a  deficiency  if  you  had  not  ex- 
ceeded it. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  get  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation,  we  will  just  have  to  cut  our  cloth  accordingly. 

The  Cfc^iRMAN.  How  much  of  an  unexpended  balance  have  you. 
You  say  you  have  spent  $39,000  ? 

Mr.  foiRWiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  about  $61,000  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  up  to  the  1st  of  Octooer. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  you  are  spending  the  appropriation  at  the 
rate  of  about  $160,000  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  make 
your  allotment  so  that  you  will  not  spend  any  moie  in  any  one 
month  than  one-twelfth  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  figured  it  tnat  wav,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  we  nad  some  very  serious  things 
that  came  up  that  we  had  to  get  in  on,  and  we  were  hopeful  from  time 
to  time  that  the  calls  upon  the  service  would  be  lessened.  We  do 
not  intend  to  do  anything  that  is  contrary  to  law  in  the  final  outcome. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  the  seivice 
and  how  are  they  paid  and  what  is  the  per  diem  cost  as  near  as  you 
can  tell  ? 

NUMBER,  SALARY,  AND  DUTIES   OF   COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  21  men  now  in  the  service  and  they 
received  from  $7.50  a  day  up,  three  of  them  receive  $12  a  day,  and 
one  receives  $15  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  that  regularly? 

Mr.  i^ERWiN.  Well,  oi  course,  many  of  them  had  to  suffer  fur- 
loughs during  the  year  and  we  lay  them  off  when  they  have  nothing 
to  do  or  when  our  funds  are  low. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  70  cases  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  does  a  man  usually  have  to  give 
to  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  difficult  to  answer;  it  takes 
longer  now  than  it  formerlv  did  to  adjust  a  case.  The  cases  now  are 
very  bitterly  contested  and  sometimes  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks  on 
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&  c^ase:  but  some  mfm  handle  as  many  as  five  cases  and  keep  rotating 
from  one  case  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  they  do  when  they  are  on  a  ease  ? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  not  the  power  to 
enforce  any  deciaions  in  any  case.  It  is  rather  diplomatic  than 
judicial  wmk.  They  can  not  make  a  decision  and  tnen  order  the 
parties  at  interest  to  obey  the  decision.  We  just  ^  between  and 
cry  to  bring  them  tc^ther  on  some  common  ground  that  might  be 
matoally  aceeptable,  aithou^  it  might  not  be  altogether  satisfactory 
to  either.  For  instance,  we  crften  mid  them  divided  on  the  question 
of  a  rechietion  in  wages  or  on  a  question  of  hours  of  service.  Some- 
times we  are  aUe  to  nring  them  togeth^  on  a  compromise,  or  we  are 
able  to  make  an  asreement  in  their  work-week  problem.  Sometimes 
as  in  the  packing-noose  cases^  the  worker  saved  the  eight-hour  day 
and  accepted  a  rednetion  in  wages. 

The  UHAnafAN.  The  packing-house  cases  were  adjusted  by  a 
United  States  circuit  court,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kebwcc.  Judge  Alschuler  of  the  Federal  court  had  been 
Federal  mediator  during  the  war  period  and  served  until  September, 
1921. 

The  Chaibman.  And  still  is  ? 

Mr.  £j!BWiN.  No;  the  administration  there  terminated  on  the  15th 
of  September. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  depai*tment  really  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  the  Secretary  of  Labor  got  them  togotliev  here 
in  Washington  in  March,  if  you  will  remember,  and  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  Judge  Alschuler  would  remain  as  administrator  until 
the  15th  of  September  and  hear  the  cases,  and  both  sides  agreed  to 
accept  his  decision.     This  was  after  the  strike  order  had  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Your  men  also  get  their  traveling  expenses  i 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed $4per  day  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  $4  per  day;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellet.  To  make  these  investigations  you  spoke  of,  in  view 
of  contracts  between  employers  and  employex^s  expiring,  liow  many 
additional  men  are  you  figuring  on  putting  on  ^ 

need  of  additional  oommissionkus. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  Secretary,  if  lie  <*.ould,  would  like  to  at  least 
assign  some  highly  skilled  men  in  textiles,  in  the  building  trades,  and 
in  the  coaJ  situation. 

The  C^hairman.  What  the  Secretary  wants  is  to  have  Uaison  otticei-s 
in  all  the  key  industries,  is  it  not  < 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes:  experts  in  tlie  key  industries. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  wants  to  have  men  go  out  and  lecture 
anfl  is  that  what  this  monev  is  for  < 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No;  this  deficiency  is  just  for  our  regular  woik :  but 
w*-  would  like  to  have  some  special  men  assigned  aftei*  the  liiat  of  tiie 
Tear  to  simply  watch  the  three  industries  speciiied,  particularly,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  stoppage  of  work  in  those  industries  especiially. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  be  paid  out  of  this  approj>riation  i 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes:  out  of  conciliation. 
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The  Chairman.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  oi^anizing  a  new 
industry  in  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  No;  not  really.  For* instance,  the  man  assigned  in 
the  coal  industry,  we  will  say,  would  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
everything  that  was  coming  up  in  the  joint  conference.  Then  if  a 
strike  were  threatened,  that  man  would  be  put  on  that  case  with  such 
assistance  from  our  regular  men  as  we  could  give  to  him.  He  would 
then  be  thorou^ily  competent  to  discuss  with  both  sides  all  of  the 
angles  and  he  would  know  all  the  wage  scales  and  conditions  to  be 
met  in  the  different  kinds  of  mining:  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Labor 
Department  to  put  men  in  industries  to  measure  the  heart  throbs  of 
labor  and  capital  and  see  wherein  they  conflict  in  their  beats  i 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  this  means,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair>lv.n.  How  far  awav  am  I  from  being  right? . 

Mr.  Kerwin,  In  a  way,  you  have  got  the  idea,  but  we  have  not 
any  investigatory  power.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  score  of 
diflFerent  kinds  oi  agreements  existing  between  the  coal  miners  and 
their  employers  in  the  different  fields.  Then  there  is  the  Question 
of  organization  which  enters  into  it,  and  then  there  is  the  aifferent 
kinds  of  mining,  anthracite,  bituminous,  lignite,  and  so  forth,  and 
then  there  is  the  metalliferous  mining  and  all  of  the  elements  involved 
in  each.  The  difference  which  would  obtain  in  Iowa,  for  instance, 
might  not  exist  in  Indiana,  but  this  man  would  become  familiar  with 
every  angle  of  every  situation  in  every  State. 

T^e  Chairman.  This  would  seem  as  if  you  were  going  to  socialize 
the  industries  if  vou  enter  upon  the  activity  you  are  now  suggesting. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  hot  have  any  intention  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  Government  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the 
men  in  the  industries  and  on  the  employers  in  the  industries } 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No;  indeed,  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  finally  decide  for  each  of  them  what  they 
are  going  to  do  in  the  matter  of  harmonizing  their  own  differences  ? 

Air.  Kerwin.  No;  he  would  not  have  any  power  nor  any  right 
to  look  at  the  books  or  investigate  the  companies  or  associations  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  would  gather  information  which  was 
given  to  him  in  a  voluntary  way,  but  he  would  be  in  position  to  advise 
the  Secretary,  and  if  the  matter  came  up  to  the  point  of  a  strike  in  a 
basic  industry,  for  instance,  he  would  oe  in  position  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  the  exact  information  which  would  place  him  in  a 
position  to  intelligently  handle  a  situation  of  that  kind  or  make 
suggestions  that  would  oe  based  on  a  true  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  departure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  In  effect,  yes;  although  we  have  been  doing  this 
incidentally.  We  tried  this  out  with  a  regular  commissioner  of 
conciliation  in  the  Pittsburgh  building  trades  after  all  efforts  had 
failed,  and  the  result  is  that  everything  is  settled  in  Pittsburgh  in  the 
building  trades  with  the  exception  of  asbestos  workers  and  the 
plumbers. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  they  have  not  any  work.  i 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  $10,000,000 
worth  of  contracts  in  Pittsburgh  that  they  are  working  on  now. 
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Mr.  Keixey.  Have  you  not  men  in  your  department  that  under- 
stand the  textile  problems  now  ? 

Mr.  Eerwix.  Yes;  and  we  have  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  best 
trained  men  in  the  coal  industry.  This  man,  who  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Operators'  Association,  has  been  with 
the  department  for  over  seven  years.  We  have  also  used  him  in 
the  oil  situations  and  the  copper  situation,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
strike  in  the  copper  districts  of  Arizona  since  he  has  been  handling 
it.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  employees  and  employers,  and  in 
his  field  there  was  not  a  strike  during  the  entire  time  he  was  there, 
nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that  the  department  would  be  pretty  well  informed 
through  your  present  employees  of  any  situation  that  might  come 
up  without  employing  others,  as  contemplated  in  this  request  for  a 
further  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  but  if  we  take  men  out  of  the  regular  territory 
and  out  of  g^ieral  work  and  make  them  specialists  in  any  particular 
industrr,  we  would  have  to  supplant  them  with  others. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  or  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  is  that 
the  men  should  be  placed  in  such  industries  as  he  might  designate  at 
any  time  that  he  might  choose  to  assign  them  to  that  class  of  work 
regardless  of  whether  there  was  any  trouble  or  whether  there  was  any 
anticipated  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  information 
that  might  never  be  needed. 

Mr.  K^RwiN.  But,  for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  these 
agreements  will  expire  on  March  31,  1922,  in  the  coal  industry.  We 
know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  new  angles  entering  into  the 
coal  situation.  We  know  that  both  sides  are  generally  set  in  their 
ideas,  and  that  the  time  for  expiration  of  the  agreement  is  appraoch- 
ing.  We  hope  it  will  not  result  in  any  strike,  but  if  it  does,  we  would 
be  in  a  better  position  then  to  handle  it,  and  we  hope  to  be  in  position 
to  obviate  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  intended  to  use  a  part  of  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation if  you  get  it,  to  employ  key  men,  thereby  estabUshii]^  a  new 
industry  in  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  £jbrwin.  The  intention  of  the  Secretary  was  to  utilize  in  those 
industries  whose  agreements  expire  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
perhaps  two  or  th^e  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000; 
tell  us  what  jou  are  going  to  use  that  money  for  if  you  get  it.  Just 
make  a  detailed  statement  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it,  how 
many  men  you  expect  to  employ,  what  activities  you  propose  to 
engage  in,  and  how  much  you  jMropose  to  pay  each  man  per  day  and 
how  many  of  them  are  to  be  used  in  so-called  key  industries,  which 
will  be  a  new  activitv  in  the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  To  begin  with,  last  year  we  had  $155,000  and  this 
year  we  have  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $156,000  ( 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes:  so  that  would  answer  that  part  of  it,  would  it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  No:  we  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  The  difference  between  $156,000 


The  Chairman.  We  will  assume  that  $100,000  is  all  you  are  goin^ 
to  get,  and  if  you  get  another  $100,000  we  want  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it. 

MT.  ElERWIN.  The  Secretary  had  in  mind  using  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  our  present  work  requires  and  the  $100,000,  if  it 
were  granted,  which  would  be  $40,000.  He  would  utilize  that,  or 
such  part  as  is  needed  to  put  on  three  or  four  specialists  at  salaries 
not  to  exceed  that  being  received  by  the  best  men  he  now  has  on 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  one  man  at  $15 — ^this  man  who  has  been 
the  adjuster  in  the  oil  and  copper  fields  and  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  With  his  travel  allowances,  that  would  be  how 
much? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  $4  a  day  plus  the  transportation  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  of  perhaps  $21  a  day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  it  might  amount  to  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  $7,000  apiece  for  three  men,  consid- 
erii^  the  salary  and  allowances  ? 

Mfr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  you  want  about  $7,000  a  year  for  how  many- 
men? 

The  Chairman.  He  just  spoke  of  these  three  principal  industries — 
textile,  mining,  and  building  trades. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  you  want  one  man  for  each? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  building  trades  is  a  big  propo- 
sition. It  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
the  extreme  South,  and  we  would  have  to  assign  other  conciliators  to 
assist  this  man. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  some  clerical  force  to 
go  along  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No;  it  would  not  really  be  necessary  because  they 
do  most  of  that  work  themselves. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  $21,000  for  three  men  and  stated  that  there 
would  be  others  assigned  to  this  work.     How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  might  need  four  or  five  additional  men,  say,  ait 
$10  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  an  additional  expense  of  $16 
per  day,  including  the  travel  and  allowance  for  those  men;  $16  per 
day  is  equivalent  to  about  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Of  course,  they  would  not  have  that  every  day. 
Some  would  be  at  their  official  stations  most  of  the  time.  A  man 
might  be  from  Indianopolis,  and  he  might  be  working  on  these  matters 
ri^t  there. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  would  be  three  of  these  to  go  with  the  other 
three  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Would  there  be  any  other  expense  connected  with 
this  new  activity  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  that  would  cover  it  all  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  figure  that  $36,000  would  probably  be  ample 
for  that  ? 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  that  jou  had  an  appropriation  last  year  ol 
$155,000,  and  the  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $156,000. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  the  way  it  shows  now. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Can  you  file  for  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  cases  you  have  had  by  months  from,  say,  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  70  cases  at  present.  I  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you  with  the  record. 

Mr.  5yrns.  What  I  was  anxious  to  learn  was  just  how  many  you 
had  arising  each  month  for  consideration  each  month,  during  the 
calendar  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  supplement  that  request,  it  might  be 
well  to  ask  him  to  say  whether  those  cases  are  cases  in  which  they 
were  invited  after  the  trouble  began. 

Mr.  Kerwi^n.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

We  adjusted  18  cases  in  October  involving  30,700  workers  directly, 
and  T  can  not  tell  you  how  many  indirectly,  because  the  final  reports 
have  not  come  in  yet. 

November  15,  1921. 

Note. — The  following  cases  have  been  taken  up  for  rnqdiation  since  the  let  of 
January,  1921:  January,  9;  February,  13;  March,  21;  April,  39;  May,  25;  June,  23; 
July,  26;  August,  33;  September,  27;  October,  29;  total,  245. 

The  department  proffered  its  good  offices  in  15  of  these  cases  without  a  request  from 
either  sicfe;  however,  in  a  number  of  instances,  it  was  intimated  that  the  department 
could  be  of  assistance  in  bringing  about  resumption  of  work. 

The  above  does  not  include  a  number  of  smaller  cases  in  the  oil,  copper,  and  packing- 
house industries,  each  of  these  cases  being  carried  as  one  general  situation. 


Thursday,  Novembeb  10,  1921. 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE   OF  FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER    GENERAL. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    W.    R.    SPILMAIT,    STJPEBINTEirDEKT 

DIVISION  OF  POST  OFFICE  SEBVICE. 

FOR  COMPENSATION  TO  CLERKS  AND   EMPLOYEES   OF   FIRST  AND  SECOND  CLASS   POST 

OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  1922,  ''For  compensation 
to  clerks  and  employees  at  first  and  second  class  post  offices,  including 
substitutes  for  clerks  and  employees  absent  without  pay,''  is 
$97,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  additional  appro- 
priation to  cover  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contained  a 
proviso  riving  credit  to  certain  substitutes  who  had  military  service, 
giving  them  credit  for  military  service.  That  we  must  pay  out  of 
this  appropriation.    That  amounts  to  date  to  $597,800. 
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The  Chairman.  You  promote  them  into  a  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir-  giving  them  credit  for  the  time  gives  them 
a  higher  salary.  Then  tne  act  of  July  21,  1921,  commonly  known  as 
the  Steenerson  Act,  provides  that  certain  carriers  and  clerks  appointed 
prior  to  June  5,  1920,  should  be  given  the  same  credit  as  those 
appointed  subsequent  to  Jime  5. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  known  as  the  Steenerson  Act  was  te 
correct  an  inequality  that  existed  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir;  those  men  appointed  prior  to  July  5,  1920, 
the  same  as  those  appointed  subsequently  to  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  workmg  uiider  conditions  that  brought 
them  less  pay  than*  those  who  came  into  the  service  after  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  simply  to  do  justice  to  the  men 
who  had  been  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  involve  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  we  have  not  completed 
the  adjustments,  it  is  $185,750. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  is  it  for  the  time  served  in  the 
Military  Establishment  ? 

Mr.  Spxlman.  $597,800.  Then,  the  Steenerson  act  also  provided 
for  promoting  certain  special  clerks.     Shall  I  rehearse  that  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spilman.  At  the  time  the  reclassification  act  was  passed  the 
department  issued  an  order  that  special  clerks  should  be  limited  to 
clerks  engaged  on  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  Although  a  good  many  of  them  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  distribution  to  other  activities  after  they  had  been  made 
special  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  order  of  the  department  would  send  them 
back  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Preclude  their  promotion  under  the  reclassification 
act  and  force  them  into  the  fifth  grade,  $1,800.  The  Steenerson  Act 
specifically  provided  for  the  promotion  of  these  special  clerks  and  also 
clerks  of  other  special  designations,  such  as  finance  clerks  and  clerks 
of  several  other  designations.  They  were  forced  down  into  the  fifth 
grade  by  reason  of  the  reclassification  act.  That  up  to  date  has  cost 
$364,300. 

The  Steenerson  Act  also  provided  that  the  minimum  salary  for  a 
foreman  should  be  $2,100,  instead  of  $2,000,  and  the  cost  of  that  has 
been  $82,800,  making  a  total  cost  not  contemplated  at  all  when  the 
ordinal  estimate  was  made  of  $1,230,650. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  clerks? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  All  the  foremen  and  special  clerks  are  recruited 
from  the  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  carriers? 

Mr.  Spclman.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $725,000  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  vou  have  just  stated  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  feel  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  make  enough  saving  from  the  appro- 
priation that  we  made  in  the  annual  hill,  by  the  lapse  of  employment, 
to  enable  you  to  get  along  without  this  deficiency,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Steenerson  Act  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  I  wish  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  unexpended  in  the  appro- 
priation of  $97,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  To-day,  $2,172,263. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  mistake,  only  $2,000,000  out  of  a 
$97,000,000  appropriation? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No,  sir.     Certain  money  is  not  actually  spent  jet. 
I  am  charging  against  the  $97,000,000  all  that  has  been  authorized 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  balance,  the  expenditure  o 
which  has  not  been  authorized,  is  this  amount  which  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  $2,000,000  unauthorized,  is  it  not 
possible  to  pay  the  bills  provided  for  in  the  items  which  you  have 
requested  out  of  the  unauthorized  $2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Of  course,  these  items  I  have  given  you  are  already 
paid,  and  we  have  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  rim. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  for  salaries,  of  course? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  charge  to  the  balance  these 
items;  salaries  of  207  clerks  at  offices  becoming  second  class  on  July 
1,  yet  to  be  appointed  clerks,  $289,800.  At  the  time  we  made  up 
this  estimate  they  had  not  been  charged  off.  Then  the  automatic 
promotions  that  are  to  occur  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  By  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  By  quarters:  $114,850  for  the  quarter  beginning 
January  1,  1922,  and  $56,250  for  the  clerks  who  shall  be  promoted 
April  1,  1922.  After  those  two  items  comes  overtime,  which  is  a 
problematical  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  experience  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Our  estimate  is  that,  the  way  it  is  running,  it  w^ill 
cost  $1,500,000. 

'  OVERTIME. 

The  Chairman.  For  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  for  the  whole  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  work  overtime  when  the  business  of  the  post 
office  has  dropped  from  the  maximum  down  to  a  lower  stage  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  have  instructed  the  postmasters  to  cut  it  down 
to  the  very  lowest  figure. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  have  overtime  when  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  smaller  than  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Really  the  only  time  when  overtime  is  justifiable, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  during  rush  periods  like  Easter  time,  the 
holiday  season,  and  the  1st  of  the  month,  when  the  mail  comes  in 
heavy.  We  are  just  recovering,  beginning  to  recover  completely, 
of  course  it  has  been  gradual,  from  the  excess  overtime — I  speak  of 
excess  overtime  relatively — that  occurred  during  the  war,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  get  experienced  clerks,  and  when  experienced  clerks 
had  to  be  used  overtime. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  trouble  now  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  are  getting  good  clerks,  but  they  are  not 
experienced.  We  are  endeavoring  to  cut  down  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  being  materially  reduced,  compared  to  what  it  has 
been. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  81,500,000  for  overtime  compare  with 
past  experience  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  For  1921  it  was  $2,213,000;  in  1920  $4,079,000,  and 
in  1919  $3,090,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  overtime  pay  have  you  used  since  the 
1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Madden.  We  have  to  get  those 
reports  from  the  various  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  calculated  for  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir;  that  $1,500,000  is  for  the  whole  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  allotment  of  the  whole  amount 
less  $2,000,000  you  took  into  account  the  average  number  of  clerks 
in  the  service  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  do  not  (juite  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  used  up  your  $97,000,000.  Of 
course,  it  has  not  been  paid  out,  but  you  allotted  it. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  that  allotment  you  must  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  average  number  of  men  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  carrying  as  many  men  in  this  branch  of 
the  service  as  you  did  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  the  number  November  4,  1921,  was  54,104.  In 
our  program  to  reduce  expenditures  we  have  directed  postmasters  to 
let  vacancies  lapse,  and  tnere  has  been  a  reduction  oi  200  clerks  in 
this  manner.  At  other  places  we  have  allowed  some  additional 
clerks.  The  total  of  such  allowances  up  to  date  is  841,  a  net  increase 
of  641  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  provision  made  for  the  allowance  of 
a  lot  of  additional  clerks  in  tnis  $97,000,000,  and  as  I  recall,  that 
number  was  4,000. 

Mr.  Spilman.  My  information  is  3,000.  I  was  not  connected  with 
the  department  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  allowed  800,  of  course  there  must 
be  considerable  leeway  on  that  account.  In  making  allotment  of  the 
sum  appropriated,  did  you  make  this  allotment  to  the  various  post 
offices  tnroughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Out  of  this  $97,000,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  additional  clerks  are  allowed  as  the  need  de- 
velops. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  allot  to  the  post  offices  according  to 
the  number  of  clerks  each  post  office  has. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  embodied  in  what  we  call  the  annual  rate. 
The  number  of  clerks  a  post  office  has  on  June  30  is  known  and  that 
is  all  charged  up  as  our  annual  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  number  of  clerks  happens  to  be  leas  on  the 
average  for  a  whole  year  there  would  be  some  saving  on  that  ? 
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Mr.  Spilman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  state  of  the  appro- 
priation under  the  allotment  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  aggregate  charge  of  the  clerks  now  in  the 
service  is  $94,751,000. 

NUMBER  OF  CLERKS  AUTHORIZED — NUMBER  AUTHORIZED  AND  APPOINTED  FROM 

JULY  1  TO   DATE. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  woul3  be  useful  to  the  committee,  and 
perhaps  to  the  House,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  put  into  the 
recora  at  this  point  the  number  of  additional  clerks  authorized  under 
the  $97,000,000  appropriation  over  what  you  had  last  year,  and  the 
number  you  have  appointed  from  the  1st  of  July  up  to  this  time,  and 
if  you  can  also  give  us  the  state  of  the  expenditure;  not  the  state  of 
the  allotment,  but  the  state  of  the  expenditure,  because  I  think  you 
will  find  when  you  look  back  to  the  expenditure  that  you  have  not 
spent  anything  like  the  allotment. 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  number  of  additional  clerks  appointed  and 
authorized  from  July  1  up  to  this  time  is  841. 

As  stated  above,  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  up  to  date  is 
54,104.  The  charge  against  the  appropriation  of  $97,000,000,  on 
account  of  the  salaries  of  these  clerks  up  to  June  30,  1922,  not  includ- 
ing promotions  due  January  1  and  April  1,  1922,  will  be  $94,751,000. 
'WTiue  this  amount  has  not  been  expended,  it  is  a  fixed  charge  and 
will  vary  only  as  clerks  are  separated  from  the  service  for  any  cause 
and  their  places  are  filled  at  a  lower  rate  of  salary.  The  credits  on 
this  account  up  to  date  are  taken  into  account  in  stating  the  sum  of 
$94,751,000. 

The  Chairman.  True,  but  in  making  the  appropriation,  if  we 
allowed  for  4,000  additional  men,  we  provided  tne  money  for  them, 
and  if  you  have  only  appointed  800  men,  of  course,  the  other  3,200  do 
not  draw  pay,  and  if  they  do  not  draw  pay,  there  must  be  a  balance 
due  to  the  fact  they  are  not  on  the  pay  roll.  If  there  is  a  balance, 
how  much  is  it;  and  then  the  question  is,  is  it  enough  to  meet  this 
anticipated  deficiency  to  cover  the  obligations  under  the  so-called 
Steenerson  Act  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  am  at  a  little  disadvantage  in  meeting  just  what 
the  chairman  has  in  mind  by  reason  of  the  tact  I  was  not  connected 
with  the  Division  of  Post  Oflice  Service  at  the  time  that  these  esti- 
mates were  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  1  was,  and  I  passed  on  them  when  they  were  made 

Mr.  Spilman.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  meet  these  charges  in  the 
way  you  describe,  I  would  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  from  your  statement  to  us 
that  you  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  what  pro- 
portion of  the  $95,000,000  that  has  been  allotted  has  been  spent. 
X  ou  allotted  it  based  on  the  number  of  men  you  have  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  only  changes  that  would  occur  of  course, 
would  be  if  vacancies  occurred  and  an  appointment  is  made.  If  an 
$1,800  clerk  i^esigns,  of  course,  an  appointment  is  made  at  a  less  rate, 
and  there  is  a  saving,  but  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  additional 
clerks,  we  figure  on  tne  average  salary. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  When  you  made 
up  the  estimate  for  the  amoimt  of  money  reqtiired  for  clerks,  you  esti- 
mated for  a  certain  number  of  clerks  at  the  statutory  salary  which 
they  were  then  drawing,  but  you  estimated  also  for  the  amount  re- 

?uired  to  pay  the  addecT compensation  under  the  automatic  promotion, 
'ou  also  estimated  for  the  anticipated  amount  for  overtime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hearings,  here  is  the  way  the  estimate  was  made, 
annual  rate  1920,  $84,858,680,  estimated  increase  by  appointment  of 
2,725  clerks  $1,400,  $3,815,000;  estimated  increase  oy  promotion 
(that  is,  the  automatic  promotion),  $500,000.  The  total  was  $89.- 
173,680  on  June  30,  1921.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  4,000  additional 
clerks,  $5,600,000,  and  then  the  cost  of  promotion  again,  automatic 
promotion,  $2,400,000,  and  then  the  estimated  credit  by  changes  in 
grade,  $173,680,  or  a  maximum  of  $97,000,000.  So  that  all  the  items 
you  are  talking  about  being  required  to  be  met  by  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation have  already  been  included  in  the  annual  appropriation, 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  you  come  here  except  to  pay  whatever 
increased  cost  there  may  be  due  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Steenerson  Act;  but  inasmuch  as  you  have  not  appointed  but  800  of 
the  4,000  clerks  and  you  are  not  likely  to  appoint  them,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  you  have  got  whatever  may  be  saved  from  the 
failure  to  appoint  them,  and  you  have  $2,000,000  besides  that  you 
can  use,  except  for  the  overtime  pay,  say,  $1,500,000. 

You  are  askine  for  an  appropriation  for  automatic  promotions 
and  things  like  ttiat  which  you  have  already  provided  for  in  the 
annual  appropriation  bill,  and  you  are  now  duplicating  the  appro- 
priations when  you  ask  for  this  one. 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  automatic  promotions 
I  have  described  are  those  that  are  yet  to  be  made  which  must  come 
out  of  this  item  of  appropriation,  as  you  pointed  out,  and  must  come 
out  of  this  balance,  unauthorized. 

The  Chairman.  We  knew  exactly  how  many  automatic  promotions 
would  be  made  when  the  annual  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  we 
knew  how  many  men  were  in  the  clerical  force;  we  knew  the  grade 
each  man  was  in  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed ;  we  knew  that  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  he  would  be  entitled  to  so  into  a  new  grade^ 
and  we  provided  for  that  $2,400,000;  not  for  tnose  that  were  pro- 
moted that  day  nor  to  be  promoted  the  next  day,  but  to  be  pro* 
moted  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  30th  of  the  next  June.  It  has 
already  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  Spilman.  You  misunderstood  me.  We  are  not  asking  now 
for  money  to  promote  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  so. 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  bee  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  figures  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Those  are  the  charges  against  the  remainder  of  the 
$2,000,000.  I  had  not  quite  finished.  Those  figures  I  have  given 
you  more  than  take  up  tne  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  used  it  up  except  for  the  amoimt  which  you 
say  is  reserved  for  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  figures  on  your  second  table  do  not  reach  the 
$2,000,000.  If  I  mav  continue,  there  is  another  item  of  $100^000  to 
promote  special  clerks.  These  items  I  am  giving  you  now  are  not 
items  for  which  we  ask  a  deficiency  appropriation.    I  am  explaining 
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now  how  the  balance  unexpended,  $2,172,263,  will  necessarily  be 
expended.  I  do  not  know  iust  what  that  total  is  of  the  items  I  nave 
given  you,  but  we  have  added  here  an  item  of  approximately  2,000 
a.dditional  clerks,  $1,350,000,  which  would  make  a  total  of  $3,410,000. 
Now,  if  we  take  from  $3,410,000  the  $2,172,263  the  balance,  we  have 
$1,237,737  not  provided  for,  and  we  are  asking  to  carry  us  through 
simply  $725,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  why  you  are  not  duplicating. 

Mr.  Spilman.  May  I  put  it  in  another  way  ?  We  have  reached  this 
day  in  the  course  of  the  year;  we  have  made  the  July  1  promotions 
and  we  have  made  the  October  1  promotions.  At  the  time  we  made 
up  these  figures  we  had  not  yet  charged  against  the  appropriation 
of  $97,000,000,  207  additional  clerks  in  second-class  offices  aavanced 
from  the  third  class  on  July  1,  which  is  this  item  of  $289,800  I  gave 
you. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  gave  you  in  the  bill  $2,400,000  to  provide 
for  that. 

Mr.  Spilmax.  It  is  there,  Mr.  Madden.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  now  explaining  to  you  how  this  balance  of  $2,000,000  will  be 
absorbed.  I  am  not  asking  for  more  money  for  these  clerks.  That 
is  appropriated  for,  as  you  say. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  money  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased promotions. 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  am  asking  for  money,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning, 
to  take  care  of  the  military  credit  and  the  Steenerson  Act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  are  asking  for.  Now,  you 
sav  we  have  a  balance  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Then  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain  how 
that  balance  will  be  abscH'bed  and  the  necessity  for  this  apropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  annual  rate 
was  on  All  employees  July  1,  1921,  under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Spilman.  $92,233,300. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  SpiLBfAN.  $94,761,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  you  how  much  out  of  the  $97,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  $2,172,263. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimated  rate  June  30,  1921,  as  submitted 
to  us  by  Mr.  Koons  was  $89,173,680,  and  you  say  it  is  how  much 
now? 

Mr.  Spilman.  To-dav  $94,751,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  an  increased  number  of  employees 
or  to  increased  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Lareely  to  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of 
additional  clerks  after  the  hearings  before  your  committee,  and 
before  June  30,  1921 ;  to  increased  promotions,  and  to  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  einployees. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Koons  estimated  that  at  $89,173,680  and  then 
the  cost  of  4,000  additional  employees,  $5,600,000,  and  the  cost  of 

Eromotions,  $2,400,000,  making  the  $97,000,000.     You  are  $2,400,000 
elow  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Spilman.  Of  course,  the  aimual  rate  will  increase  as  we  go 
along  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  will  come  up  to  June  30 
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with  a  greater  annual  rate.  The  annual  rate  as  stated  has  been  also 
aflFectedby  the  very  items  on  which  we  have  asked  for  this  increase. 
When  we  increase  the  salaries  of  clerks  bv  reason  of  giving  credit  for 
military  service,  that  means  the  annual  rate  is  increased  by  that 
amount,  whatever  it  mav  be. 

The  appointment  of  tne  nearly  2,000  more  clerks  than  was  antici- 
pated, I  am  told,  was  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  charge  against  the 
appropriation  for  auxiliary  service — ^under  which  these  clerks  were 
employed — ^because  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
that  service  a  similar  situation  will  arise  this  year,  for  we  are  pro- 
posing a  reduction  of  $3,000,000  in  the  appropriation  for  auxiliary 
service  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  to  effect  this  reduction  it  is 
desirable  to  transfer  to  the  clerical  roll  those  clerks  whose  services 
should  be  permanently  retained.  In  order  to  effect  this  transfer  of 
the  requisite  number  of  clerks  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  regular  roU, 
the  deficiency  appropriation  asked  is  essential. 

At  the  time  the  figures  you  mention  were  made  up  there  were 
48,982  clerks  in  the  service.  The  number  of  additional  clerks 
appointed  between  the  date  of  the  hearing  and  June  30,  1921,  was 
4,721.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  service  would  be  51 ,707,  whose  salaries  made  the  estimated 
annual  rate  of  $89,173,680.  However,  there  were  actually  appointed 
1,996  more  than  this  number,  so  that  the  actual  annual  rate  June  30, 
1921,  was  $92,233,300,  or  $3,659,620  more  than  the  estimated  annual 
rate. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES — DECREASE   IN   BUSINESS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  men  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  54,104. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  business  greater  or  smaUer  than  it  was  on 
the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Spilman.  There  has  been  a  general  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  About  one-half  oil  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  affect  the  number  of  people  in  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make  it  affect  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  does  it  affect  it  i 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  it  affects  it,  the  number  of  men  must  be 
reduced  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  net  number  of  men  has  not  been  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  Spilman.  It  affects  it  chieflv,  Mr.  Madden,  in  this  way: 
Another  one  of  the  inheritances  of  the  situation  during  the  war  was 
a  large  auxiliary  expenditure  with  which,  of  course,  you  are  familiar, 
and  we  are  still  carrying  a  large  force  of  auxiliary  men. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  is  an  appropriation  made  for  that, 

Mr.  Spilman.  Exactly;  but  the  decrease  in  business  first  reflects 
itself  in  the  cutting  off  of  that  auxiliary  service,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  not  so  perceptible  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  saving  in  the  auxiliary 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes,  sir. 
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TTie  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  you  from  using  the 
auxiliary  savings  for  the  payment  of  these  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  will  have  to  carry  a  goodly  number  of  clerks 
who  might  properly  be  made  regular  clerks,  as  auxiliary  clerks,  imless 
weget  this  denciency. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was,  first,  how  much  saving 
you  have  made  in  the  auxiliary  clerical  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  the  September  quarter,  1920,  we  authorized 
auxiliary  allowances  of  $4,616,973;  September,  1921,  $3,010,274; 
the  December  quarter,  1920,  $5,979,953;  December,  1921,  $2,462,702. 

The  Chaibman.  And  whether  the  amount  of  the  saving  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  obligations  for  which  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  It  would  be  but  we  are  not  able  to  spend  it  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Because  it  is  in  another  item  of  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  xmderstand,  then,  that  the  $725,000 
you  ask  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  activities 
of  this  branch  of  the  service,  but  that  it  comes  from  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  rectifying  the  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Spelman.  Yes;  otherwise  I  do  not  feel  I  would  be  justified  in 
being  here  at  all,  sir. 

SICK  LEAVE. 

Mr.  Kblley.  This  is  the  general  appropriation  out  of  which  sub- 
stitutes for  clerks  are  paid  vmen  sickf 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  when  he  is  sick  he  gets  his  sick  leave.  This 
applies  only  when  he  is  absent  without  pay. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  was  this  legislation  passed  giving  clerks  and 
carriers  a  definite  sick  leave  without  a  doctor's  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  They  do  not  have  a  definite  sick  leave  without  a 
doctor's  certificate. 

Mr.  Kellet.  I  understood  they  were  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
days  each  year  as  sick  leave  for  which  they  did  not  need  to  account 
with  a  doctor's  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  the  law  is  that  if  they  are  only  absent  two  days 
they  may  not  be  required  to  give  a  doctor's  certificate,  but  if  it  runs 
over  that  they  must  give  a  doctor's  certificate. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  there  not  a  certain  number  of  days  they  can  ac- 
cumulate by  being  absent  two  days  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  not  with  pay,  in  addition  to  the  10  days  allowed 
by  law. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  they  are  absent  two  days  without  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate they  draw  pay  for  the  two  days  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kj:lley.  Can  they  repeat  that  airjr  number  of  times  ? 

Mr.  SpiOfAN.  They  may  repeat  that  nve  times. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  average  length  of 
time  that  clerks  and  carriers  are  absent  under  those  conditions 
amounts  to  about  the  10  days  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  It  is  just  within  the  last 
year  that  they  have  been  given  any  sick  leave. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  FIRST  AND  SECOND   CLASS   POST   OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  misoellaneous  items  necessary 
and  incidental  to  post  offices  of  the  first  and  second  class,  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  appropriation  is  chargeable  chieflv  with  the 
cost  of  cleaning  post-office  quarters  in  rented  buildings,  the  rental  of 
telephones  and  various  miscellaneous  expenditures  required  in  the 
administration  of  post  offices,  not  chargeaole  to  other  appropairtions. 
The  amount  that  is  available  this  year  is  the  same  that  was  appro- 
priated for  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  charges  against  the  appropria- 
tion, notwithstanding  every  effort  to  keep  tnem  down  to  a  mmimum, 
particularly  the  costs  of  cleaning  and  telephone  service,  have  increased 
so  that  there  is  available  now  out  of  that  appropriation  only  $21,937. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  parcel  post,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
rent  additional  quarters  in  many  of  the  cities.  In  many  instances, 
although  not  in  all  instances,  we  have  to  furnish  the  cleaning  and 
janitor  service  and  that  is  charged  to  this  appropriation,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  those  projects  maturing  during  the  next  six  months,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  that  service  we  feel  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
an  additional  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  we  do  the  janitor  work  in  rented 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  many  of  them,  yes,  sir.  For  instance,  we  do  all 
the  cleaning  in  rented  buildings,  and  the  janitor  work  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  lessor  furnishes  the  heat  or  whether  we  furnish  the 
heat. 

JANITOR   AND   CLEANING    SERVICE   FOR   RENTED   BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  rented  buildings  have  we  now 
than  we  had  on  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  will  have  to  get  that  information  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rate  of  compensation  for  this  class  of  work 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  definitely. 
I  think  it  is  not  higher.     I  think  it  is  going  down  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  lower? 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  would  be  my  impression,  that  it  is  somewhat 
lower  than  it  was  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  lower  than  it  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  if 
we  have  little  or  no  more  rented  quarters  than  we  had  before,  why  it 
it  that  you  need  more  money  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  have  more  quarters,  that  is  the  chief  need  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  ?. 

Mr.  Spilman.  As  I  say,  I  will  have  to  get  that  information  for  you. 
To  illustrate,  there  is  one  big  new  station  opened  up  in  New  lork, 
and  there  we  have  to  furnish  the  heat,  and  the  janitor  and  cleaning 
service  there  alone  will  run  up  to  $8,000. 

The  Chairman.  $8,000  for  cleaning  and  janitor  service? 

Mr.  Spilman.  Per  annum;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  station  have  you  jgot  thei*e  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  It  has  four  or  five  floors,  and  this  mcludes  running 
the  heating  plant  and  the  whole  business  so  far  as  janitor  and  cleaning 
service  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  along  with  the  $700,000  allotted 
for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  SpiULfsr.  Na,  sir.  By  that  I  mean  we  would  have  to  curtail 
certain  things  and  with  reference  to  some  of  these  rental  projecto 
maturing  cmring  the  next  six  months  we  would  he  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

The  Chairkan.  What  is  the  state  of  the  appropriation  now  ? 

Mr.  Sp^JfAN.  We  have  a  balance  of  $21,937. 

The  CpAiBMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  balance  ? 

Mr.  SroMAN.  I  mean  that  is  the  sum  of  money  the  expenditure 
of  which  is  not  authorized. 

The  Chairman*  In  the  making  of  an  allotment  of  this  amount 
did  you  apportion  it  according  to  the  appropriation  or  according  to 
what  you  tnought  you  would  Rke  to  do « 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  asked  was,  and  it  ought  to  be  yerj  simple, 
did  you  make  the  apportionment  based  on  the  appropriation  or  on 
what  you  thought  the  needs  of  the  service  were  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  request  for  an  additional  sum  is  based  on  what 
we  think  the  needs  of  the  service  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  You  said  you  poLade  an 
apportionment  of  all  this  money  up  to  $22,000.  In  making  that 
apportionment,  did  you  make  it  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriation,  or 
on  the  basis  of  what  you  thought  the  needs  of  the  service  were  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  On  tne  actual  needs  at  the  points  where  allotted. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  the  apportionment  accord- 
ing to  the  appropriation,  on  the  theory  that  tnis  appropriation  act 
is  a  law  to  be  obeyed  like  any  criminal  law  would  be  ooeyed  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  appropriation  act  is  a  law  and  will  be  obeyed. 
No  allotments  have  been  made  in  excess  of  the  $700,000  and  none  will 
be  made.    The  moment  that  we  reach  that  point  we  will  sto  p 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  need  the  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  We  neeo  it,  because  if  we  stop  there  will  be  rental 
projects  maturing  for  quarters  in  which  provision  must  be  made. 
We  will  have  to  pay  for  janitor  and  cleanmg  service,  and  other  ex- 
penditures will  be  required,  which  will  have  to  be  denied  unless  a 
deficiency  appropriation  ia  provided. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  business  of  the  Postal  Service  is  less  than 
it  wasT  a  year  ago,  why  is  it  that  the  expenses  are  more  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  find  out.  We  did  not  deduct  a  dollar  from  any  of 
the  activities  of  the  Postal  Service.  We  followed  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  not  a  dollar  was  cfeducted. 
We  increased  the  appropriation  by  $100,000,000  and  more. 

Mr.  Kram.  May!  make  a  statement,  as  the  budget  officer  of  the 
department?  In  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  he  is  asking  deficiency  appropriations, 
they  have  reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  a  total  cut  in  the 
appropriation  of  $5,465,000,  and  they  are  here  asking  for  a  deficiency 
in  other  items  totaling  $1,775,000,  so  that  this  bureau  has  made  a 
cut  of  $3,690,000  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  business.  That  is 
not  reflected^  however,  in  the  particular  items  for  which  he  is  asking 
deficiencies,'  but  thev  have  made  the  cuts,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will 
read  the  items  in  which  the  cuts  have  been  made:  Compensation  of 
assistant  postmasters,  $750,000;  printers,  mechanics,  laoorers,  etc., 
$15,000;  contract  stations,  $50,000 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  that  decrease  in  the  appropriation 
for  printers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  diie  to  the  fact  that  they  trans- 
ferred the  printing  for  the  department  from  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  Some  of  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Spilman.  That  has  not  actually  become  effective  yet. 

Mr.  Kram.  The  reduction  for  contract  stations  is '$50,000;  in  the 
appropriation  for  separating  mails,  $75,000;  in  the  unusual  conditions 
appropriations,  $25,000;  clerks  at  third  class  post  offices,  $250,000; 
city  delivery  service,  $2 ,000, 000;. clerks  in  temporary  service, 
$2,000,000;  village  delivery  service,  $150,000;  carfare  and  bicycle 
service,  $150,000,  making  a  total  of  $5,455,000.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  reduction  in  village-delivery  service  means 
that  you  are  not  installing  the  service.  It  is  easy  enough  to  save  it 
that  way.     Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  the  $50,000 1 

Mr.  Spilman.  I  think  we  nave  about  covered  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  more  reasons  for  the  request 
than  you  have  submitted. 

Mr.  Spilman.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  involved 
and  the  character  of  the  appropriation,  I  fear  that  you  do  not  fully 
appreciate  its  relative  importance  to  the  service  as  a  whole. 

This  is  practically  the  only  appropriation  available  to  which  may  be 
charged  the  many  miscellaneous  expenses  of  post-office  management 
for  which  specific  appropriation  is  not  otherwise  made.  In  order  that 
you  may  have  more  complete  information  on  the  subject,  I  will  give 
a  partial  list  of  the  more  ordinary  items: 

.  Cleaning  or  janitor  service,  telephones,  telephone  tolls,  telephone- 
installation  charges,  telephone  moving  chaises,  laundering  towels, 
electric  current  lor  fans,  water  rental  where  not  provided  by  lease, 
precanceling  stamps,  official  telegrams,  removal  of  waste  materia^ 
changing  combinations  on  safes,  repairing  Government-owned  safes, 
moving  post-office  property  incident  to  change  in  location  of  post 
offices,  car  fare  for  the  official  use  of  supervisory  offto©rs,  labor  inci- 
dent to  preparing  empty  mail  bags  for  shipment  (unskilled  job  work, 
much  more  economical  than  using  regular  post-office  laborers) ,  con- 
struction of  parcel-post  bins,  shelving,  etc;,  either  for  permanent  use 
or  during  the  holiday  season. 

While  many  of  these  items  are  small  and  seemingly  insignificant, 
it  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  they  are  highly  essential  to  proper 
post-office  management.  The  department  has  "recently  opened  up 
several  large  stations  and  annexes  m  different  cities,  involving  several 
thousand  dollars  each  for  cleaning  and  janitor  service  alone,  and 
several  additional  projects  of  this  character  are  now  under  negotiation. 

On  July  1,  1921,  the  number  of  first  and  second  class  offices  was 
increased  by  263,  at  which  it  has  been  or  will  be  necessary  to  grant 
allowances  for  cleaning  or  janitor  service.  These  allowances  vary 
from  $60  to  $300  per  annum,  according  to  the  size  of  the  office,  its 
floor  area,  and  the  window  space  to  be  kept  clean.  With  an  average 
of  $120  per  annum,  or  $10  per  month,  which  is  conservative,  the  total 
amount  necessary  for  this  expense  alone  would  be  $31,560. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items  it  frequently  becomes  necessary 
because  of  changed  conditions  and  the  growth  oi  the  service  to  make 
quite  extensive  alterations  in  leased  or  rented  quarters,  the  expense 
for  which,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  in  some  cases,  the 
lessor  is  not  liable.  There  being  no  other  appr6pria.tioil  available 
gUch  expense  must  necessarily  be  charged  to  this  one. 
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Antkorizations  for  cleaning  or  janitor  service  and  telephones  are 
made  in  the  form  of  annual  allowances,  which  continue  from  year  to 
year  until  changed  by  the  department.  The  increases  for  these 
items  alone  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  $57,257  for  cleaning,  and  $47,711  for  telephones, 
a  total  of  $104,968.  However,  as  it  appeared  when  the  estimates 
were  prepared  in  September,  1920,  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  that  a 
material  oalance  would  be  left  in  this  appropriation  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  no  increase  was  asked  for  1922,  as  the  department 
was  making  every  effort  to  economize  and  desired  to  keep  within  this 
figure  if  at  all  possible.  At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  costs  of 
both  labor  and  material  had  reached  the  peak,  and  that  we  could 
depend  upon  a  considerable  reduction  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  1921  and  throughout  1922.  This  expectation  was  not 
realized,  as  I  find  upon  looking  into  the  matter  that  there  was  no 
appreciable  reduction  until  possibly  within  the  last  couple  of  months, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  grant  increases  in  existing  cleaning  and 
telephone  allowances  in  order  to  maintain  service,  as  well  as  to  grant 
new  allowances  at  the  prevailing  high  rates.  This  naturally  upset 
the  calculations,  as  the  anticipated  decreases  in  costs  had  been  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  us  through  this  fiscal  year  on  the  appropriation 
requested  and  authorized. 

As  the  balance  now  available  is  only  $21,737,  with  still  seven  and 
one-half  months,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fiscal  year,  yet  to  run, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  balance  will  be  whoUv  insuflicient  to  meet 
the  actual  service  demands  that  will  be  made  thereon,  and  unless 
this  deficiency  is  authorized  the  department  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped, as  essential  service  will  simply  have  to  be  denied. 

PAY  OF   LETTER   CARRIERS. 

The  Chairmax.  For  pay  of  letter  carriers  at  offices  already  estab- 
lished, including  substitutes  for  letter  carriers  absent  without  pay, 
in  the  City  Delivery  Service,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $2,000  foir 
the  fiscal  year  1920.     How  does  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Spijlmax.  Those  are  deficiencies  that  are  certified  by  the 
comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  we  have  letter  carriers 
who  have  not  received  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  The  department  made  a  rule  granting  carriers  leave 
of  absence  only  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-fourth  davs  per  month, 
and  in  some  instances  certain  carriers  had  been  granted  leave  in  excess 
of  that  amount,  and  they  were  required  to  refund  or  were  not  paid 
that  sum.     The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  that  was  error. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  some  provision  made  by  law 
that  it  should  be  restored.     Is  this  intended  to  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  Spilman.  This  provision  applies  to  another  fiscal  year,  as  I 
understand  it.     This  is  to  meet  the  same  situation  that  vou  refer  to 

FEES   OF  SPECIAL-DELIVERY  MESSENGERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  fees  for  special-delivery 
messengers,  for  the  fiscal  years  as  follows:  For  1920,  $11.64;  for 
1921,  $999,439.88.''     How  does  the  deficiency  for  1920  ocelot 
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Mr.  Sfilman.  The*  law  provides  that  when  a  special-delivery  letter 
is  delivered  the  messenger  shall  be  paid  8  cents.  We  made  the  best 
estimate  we  could  under  that  item^  but  the  estimate  was  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  number  of  letters  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  SI  1.54  short? 

Mr.  Spilman.  For  1920;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  have  a  very  large  deficiency? 

Mr.  Sfilman.  That  is  the  sum  certified  by  the  comptroller  as 
having  been  claimed  in  excess  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  Ubis  piu:pose,  and  it  appears  that  ran  short  in  tli^  sum  of 
$999,439.88.  Why  was  not  that  reported  in  the  deficiencies  that 
were  asked  for  late  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  That  deficiency  grew  out  of  the  audit  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  was  not  completed  until  the  accounts 
were  received  and  the  appropriation  adjusted.  The  figures  were  not 
available  prior  to  this  date. 


Thursday,  November  10,  1921. 

office  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster  general. 

STATEMEirr   OF  COL.   EDWABD  H.   SHAUOHNESST,   SECOND 

ASSISTAITT  POSTMASTEB  OEITEBAI. 

INLAND    TRAN8POETATION     BY    STEAMBOAT    OE    OTHER    POWER-BOAT 

ROUTES. 

The  Chairman.  For  inland  transportation  by  steamboat  or  other 
power-boat  routes,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$341,093.45.     Please  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  are  facing  a  deficiency  on  that  item,  due 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  additional  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  First,  for  service  in  New  York  Harbor,  the 
figure  is  $210,000;  that  is  for  the  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor  mail 
boats.  For  tne  Alaskan  Service  is  estimated  $54,000;  for  Hawaiian 
service,  $1,425;  for  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  $1,958;  and  we  have  also 
put  in  an  item  of  $50,000  to  take  care  of  the  increase  we  have  had  in 
the  cost  of  service  since  July  1,  in  addition,  to  take  care  of  emergencies 
that  may  arise  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  based  upon 
our  experience  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  the  inland  transportation  bv  steam- 
boat differs  from  the  service  that  was  rendered  the  year  before. 

NBW  YORK  BAY  AND  HARBOR  HAIL-BOAT  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor  mail  boat 
service  was  not  restored  prior  to  the  Ist  of  April  this  year.  It  was 
not  figured  on  at  all  in  tne  estimates  submitted  for  tms  fiscal  year. 
This  service  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  war,  but  was  discontinued  during 
the  war  when  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines  were  not  running. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  result  of  that  service  f 
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Mr.  Shauohxesst.  It  results  in  expediting  the  transatlantic  mails 
in  coming  to  New  York. 

The  Chaxbman.  How  much  does  it  advance  the  transit  of  mails  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnesst.  From  12  to  24  hours  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  service  consist  of? 

Mr.  Shauohnbsst.  Of  from  one  to  three  boats.  We  have  a  con* 
tract  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  furnish  us  from  one  to 
three  boats  to  meet  the  incoming  transatlantic  steamers  at  quaran- 
tine and  to  take  this  mail  to  rier  No.  72,  there  either  loading  it 
directly  on  railroad  cars  at  the  pier  or  sending  it  to  tHe  general  post 
office. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  New  York  Harbor  and  Bay 
service  cost? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  is  costing  now  approximately  $200,000  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  discontinued  during  the  war  because  of 
what? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Because  of  the  interruption  to  the  transatlantic 
mails.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  Its  restoration  was  not  fig- 
ured on  when  the  estimates  were  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  service  is  not  in,  what  effect  does  it 
have  upon  the  expeditious  movement  of  the  mails  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  delays  mails  very  materially,  and  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  exf)ense  of  motor-vehicle  service  because  all  of  that  mail 
would  necessarily  be  transported  by  motor  vehicle  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  In  utilizing  boats  and  the  pier  facilities  we  are 
able  to  load  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mails  directly  into  railway  cars, 
and  we  are  gradually  mcreasing  that  percentage.  This  relieves  the 
motor-vehicle  service  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  have  not  been  furnished  with  any  figures 
as  yet,  because  the  service  has  just  been  established.  I  do  not  know 
what  saving  there  will  be  in  connection  with  motor-vehicle  service. 
I  know,  however,  that  when  a  steamer  like  the  Olympic  brings  in 
6,000  sacks  of  mail,  it  would  require  about  50  truck  trips  to  handle 
that  amoimt  of  mail.  They  would  use  that  many  tnicks  in  handling 
the  mail,  the  greater  portion  or  at  least  half  of  which  goes  directly 
to  the  railway  cars  from  the  mail  boats. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  mail  were  not  taken  off  the  ship  until  it 
landed  at  the  wharf,  how  much  would  it  be  delayed  in  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  would  mean  a  delay  of  from  three  to  twelve 
hours.  It  would  particularly  delay  the  mails  for  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  thinks  it  is  wise  to  reinstall  that 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  considered  it  not  only  wise  but  absolutely 
necessary,  or  we  would  not  have  done  so. 

HAWAIIAN    MOTOR-BOAT  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Hawaiian  service,  or  what  do  you 
do  there? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  a  service  we  have  arranged  for  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  mails  for  some  of  the  outlying  islands.  It  is  a 
motor-boat  service. 
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The  ChaiHman.  What  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  At  the  rate  of  $1,425  a  year. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  importance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Slhacghnessy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  adequate  mail 
service  to  some  of  the  outlying  islands.  Orainarily,  this  would  not 
be  included  as  a  deficiency  item,  but  it  would  be  handled  in  a  routine 
manner.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  deficiency  makes  us  list  several  of 
these  small  power-boat  routes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hawaiian  service  was  in  effect  during  last 
year,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No,  sir;  this  is  additional  service. 

FLORIDA   MOTOR-BOAT  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Florida  service? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  consists  of  a  motor-boat  route  on  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  provide  service  in  connection  with  30  miles  of  railroad, 
being  built  from  Moore  Haven  into  the  interior,  opening  up  a  number 
of  new  post  offices,  requiring  the  extension  of  one  of  our  power-boat 
routes  on  Lake  Okeechobee.  It  has  been  extended  to  more  fully 
cover  both  sides  of  the  lake,  giving  mail  service  to  both  West  Palm 
Beach  and  Miami. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  $1,958  per  annum  is  the  contract. 

ALA«KA   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  Alaskan  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  service? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  have  reentered  into  contracts  with  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  to  restore  the 
prewar  mail  service  for  all  the  Alaskan  coastwise  points  between 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Seward,  Alaska.     That  is  the  first  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  estimated  to  cost  $54,000  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  begin  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  will  begin  the  first  week  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  winter  service  as  well  as  a  summer  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  year-round  service.  The 
arrangements  have  just  been  completed.  Since  the  original  service 
was  discon^tinued  the  mail  has  been  shipped  by  freight  and  express. 
That  was  the  arrangement  under  the  previous  administration. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  cost  of  taking  it  by  boat  as  mail 
conipare  with  the  cost  of  taking  it  as  freight  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  is  very  much  greater.  It  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  $50,000  a  vear. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  amount  saved  on  account  of 
the  freight  ?    Where  does  that  go  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  is  no  saving  on  that.  The  freight  service 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  you  paying  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  save  paying  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  save  that,  will  vou  not  ? 
.  Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir;  we  save  the  freight,  and  that  is  figured 
in  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  delivery 
under  the  new  system  as  compared  with  the  old  system  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  It  ranges  from  one  week  to  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  there  is  that  much  saving? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir;  in  time.  When  mail  was  shipped  by 
freight,  the  ships  frequently  would  not  call  because  there  was  no 
freight  for  the  ship,  and  thev  would  carry  the  mail  to  Seward  or, 
perhaps,  back  to  Seattle.  I  have  had  reports  come  to  me  that  mail 
was  delayed  three  months  on  that  account.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  the  jpart  of  the  steamship  lines  to  handle  the  mail  as  mail  when 
it  is  shipped  affreight.  The  contract  service  obliges  them  to  make 
the  ports  of  call  regardless. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  sliip  it  by  the  same  boats  that  formerly 
carried  it  as  freight?  Before  you  installed  this  mail  service,  you 
shipped  the  mail  oy  freight  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  propose  to  use  the  same  boats  and 
give  them  $50,000  more  because  they  carry  it  as  mail  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  also  use  additional  boats. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  these  same  steamship  lines  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  give  them  $50,000  more  to 
do  the  same  work  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  No,  sir;  they  will  have  to  do  more  work  in 
calling  at  every  designated  port,  and  will  carry  a  mail  clerk  on  board 
the  ship  and  provide  facilities  aboard  for  distributing  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  the  salary  of  the  mail  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  pay  the  mail  clerk's  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Because  a  mail  clerk  goes  on  the  ship  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  cost  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  pay  more  money  for  an  improved  service. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  in  changing  the  mail  from  freight 
to  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  derive  any  additional  revenue  from  it? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  to  these  steam- 
ship lines  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  would  not  say  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sidv.     It  is  compensation. 

1*116  Chairman.  Is  there  any  authority  in  the  Postmaster  General 
to  make  a  contract  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  authority  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
for  you  to  come  to  Congfess  and  get  authority  to  spend  this  money 
before  you  contract  to  spend  it  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  suppose  it  would  be  wiser,  but  we  figure  that 
when  a  situation  Uke  that  comes  up  it  ought  to  be  handled  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  admmistrative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  any  right  to  undertake  an  activity  like 
this  without  first  getting  authority  to  do  it.  You  go  on  and  make  the 
appropriation  without  consulting  anybody.     We  are  elected  to  do 
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that  as  representing  the  people,  I  suppose;  and  we  are  speaking  for 
them.  We  are  the  only  constitutional  oody  that  has  a  ri^t  to  make 
an  appropriation.  You  have  ro  right  to  do  it,  but  here  you  go 
ahead  ana  do  it  and  then  come  here  and  tell  us  you  have  done  it  and 
ask  us  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  Shaughnesst.  That  is  the  situation  exactly.  We  are  telling 
you  what  we  have  done  and  askiiig  you  to  approve  it.  Of  course,  you 
would  not  want  me  to  come  to  you  with  this  mass  of  steamboat 
contracts  stuff  that  comes  over  my  desk  constantly  and  ask  what 
should  be  done.  I  assume  the  responsibility  for  doing  this.  When 
a  situation  develops  where  a  service  must  be  given,  and  where  we 
have  a  Territory  like  Alaska  up  in  arms,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
ahead. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  in  Alaska  are  up  in  what? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Up  in  arms. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  About  50,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1  apiece  on  this  one  contract; 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  have  places  where  we  pay  more  Uian  that 
for  the  delivery  of  mail.  ' 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  increase.  You  have  just  added  $1 
apiece  to  the  cost  of  citizenship  in  Alaska  in  connection  with  this  one 
activity.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  view  of  every- 
body else  on  this  committee,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  assumption 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  Government  in 
deciding  a  question  like  this  that  should  be  decided  by  the  people 
who  are  here  to  make  the  laws.     I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  These  actions  are  subject  to  change. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  Congress  here,  and  it  is  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  certain  things.  I  do  not  say  that  this  may  not  be 
a  worthy  activity,  but  whether  it  is  worthy  or  unworthy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  gentlemen  who  are  m  adm^istrative  petitions  ought 
not  to  assume  to  decide  these  matters  without  autnority.  If  you 
have  no  authority,  you  are  liable  under  the  law  for  violating  the  law. 
This  is  a  law  as  oinding  as  any  other  law,  and  you  swore  when  you 
took  your  office  that  you  would  obey  the  law,  but  instead  of  obeying 
it,  you  go  on  and  violate  it,  and  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  If  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  entering  into  contracts  such  as  these,  I  would  come 
up  here  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  need  to  come  to  me. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  would  come  to  the  committee.  I  will  do 
anything  that  is  right  or  agreeable,  and  will  not  assume  any  authority 
in  this  thing,  but  when  a  situation  like  this  develops 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
authority,  but  do  not  make  appropriations  in  advance.  That  is  the 
province  of  Congress,  and  you  have  no  autfiority  to  make  appropria- 
tions.   K  you  have,  then  Congress  had  as  well  adjourn. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  can  change  all  of  that  and  cut  this  service 
out.  It  is  not  too  late  to  recall  the  contracts.  This  is  all  under  way, 
and  I  thought  I  would  get  it  before  you  before  the  thing  actually  went 
into  effect.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  we  should  not 
go  ahead;  it  can  be  stopped. 
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The  Chatkman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  ought  to  go 
ahead  on  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a  question  that  you  ought  to  submit  to 
Congress  before  you  decide  to  go  ahead,  and  not  decide  what  you 
will  do  and  then  tell  us  you  hare  done  it.  You  should  not  do  that 
and  say,  *'Here  is  the  obligation,  and  you  must  pay  it.''  We  are  not 
here  to  be  told  what  ought  to  be  done;  we  are  here  to  tell  you  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  you  do  not  wait  for  us  to  tell  you. 

FBBIOHT  AND  £XPRESBAGB« 

The  Cbaieican.  For  pay  of  freight  or  expressage  on  ]>ostal  cards, 
stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  empty  mail  bags,  ypu 
are  asking  $1,389.21  for  tne  fiscal  year  1921.     What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  short- 
age in  the  appropriation  resulting  from  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
t£at  was  not  expected  when  the  estimates  were  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Would  th^e  have  been  any  money  in  the  appro* 
priation  to  pay  this  if  the  bills  had  been  submitted  m  time  ? 

Mr.  Kbam«  The  postmasters  paid  these  bills  under  general  au- 
thority and  submitted  claims  for  them  in  theu-  quarteriy  returns. 
No  officer  could  have  had  an  accurate  check  on  them. 

The  Chairican.  Was  there  any  unexpended  balance  in  the  fund? 

Mr.  EIram.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  would  not  have  been  paid  anyway,  even 
if  they  had  been  submitted  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  That  is  .correct. 

AIR   MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  you  are  asking  $350,000. 
We  gave  you  $1,250,000  for  1922,  and  you  operated  that  service  last 
year  for  $1,250,000.     Why  do  you  need  a  denciency  of  $350,000  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Up  to  July  1.  During  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  up  to  July  1,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  I  considered  technical,  funds  had  been  diverted  from  the  rail- 
road transpcMtation  appropriation  to  meet  obligations  incurred  in 
the  air  mail  service.  When  I  found  that  condition,  I  stopped  pay- 
ing moneys  out  of  the  railroad  transportation  appropriation  bringing 
about  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  right  to  do  that  anyway. 

Mr.  Shauohnesst.  I  thought  so  myself  and  stopped  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  made  this  appropriation,  we  made  it  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  $1,250,000  would  perform  the  work. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  operation  of 
the  route  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  as  we  have  found  necessary  to 
operate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Our  expenditures  were  greater  than  the  figures 
that  were  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  mail  do  you  carry,  and  how  many 
trips  do  you  make  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  can  not  say,  but  we  cover  the  route  every 
day. 
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Fay  roll,  Air  Mail  Sermce,  Nov.  15, 192/— Continued. 
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Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Let  me  point  out  that  this  money  is  not  as  yet 
expended  nor  have  any  obligations  been  incurred;  it  means  that  to 
operate  the  New  York-San  Francisco  route  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  estimate  that  we  will  need  that  much  additional  money. 

ATERAOE  WEIGHT  OF  MAIL  CARRIED. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  mail  that  you 
cany  in  weight  in  each  load  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnbssy.  We  have  two  types  of  planes:  The  old  style 
planes  carry  an  average  of  300  pounds  and  the  new  ones  carry  an 
average  of  700  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  carry  that  muchi 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir.  « 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  they  expedite  the  delivery  of  mail  on  the 
Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  They  expedite  the  delivery  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  first-class  mail. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  it.  I  should  say  that 
it  would  not  exceed  more  than  one^-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail 
<5arried  over  that  route  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  you  work  this  route.  What  time  do 
you  leave  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  At  7.30  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  What  mail  do  you  take  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Cleveland  letters  and  some  Chicago  gateway; 
the  clean-up  mail. 

The  Chairman.  Mail  coming  in  after  8.45  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  taken  to  Cleveland  by  plane  and 
an  exchange  made  with  the  fast  mail  train  that  left  New  York  at  8.45 
o'clock  the  night  before.  There  350  or  400  pounds  of  mail  is  taken 
from  the  fast  mail  train  and  dehvered  in  Chicago  early  in  the  evening, 
so  as  to  catch  the  9  o'clock  westbound  fast  mail  trains.  A  mail 
plane  leaves  Chicago  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  same  sort 
of  an  ojJeration  is  repeated  for  the  west.  It  overtakes  the  fast  mail 
train  leaving  Chicago  the  night  before  at  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  and 
exchanges  mail  with  it,  taking  mail  from  the  train  and  carrying  it  to 
the  next  exchange  point.  The  planes  work  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fast 
mail  trains  crossing  the  continent. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  letters  finally  reach  the  Pacific  coast 
in  advance  of  the  train  schecmles  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  can  not  say.  There  is  no  attempt  to  segregate 
certain  mail  for  the  airplane  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  know  how  many  letters  would  be 
fijially  delivered  in  advance  of  the  train  schedule  on  each  plane  and 
how  many  hours  theywould  reach  San  Francisco  in  advance  of  the 
train  aofaedule  ?    ItMlpnald  not  be  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr*.Jiit^lTGHN»8fl»  purine  the  quarter  ending  September  30 
ther<*  ^^^XuBj^^d  by  the  air  mail  planes.     That  is 

es<  i^m^^Hl  handled  by  the  planes  over  the  entire 
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The  Chairman*  That  is,  you  take  some  from  New  York  and  put 
them  off  at  Cleveland,  and  you  take  some  on  at  Cleveland  and  deliver 
them  at  Chicago,  and  you  take  some  on  at  Chicago  and  deliver  them 
to  Omaha,  put  them  on  the  train  at  Omaha,  and  take  some  off  the 
train  at  Omaha.     Do  you  count  that  five  times  or  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  count  that  five  times. 

The  Chairman.  Five  times  as  much  mail  as  you  carry,  you  (joint  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  If  we  had  through  service  and  only  handled 
letters  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  it  mi^ht  be  said  that  we 
counted  more  mail  than  was  handled  through.  However,  the  planes 
handle  mail  from  one  big  city  to  the  next  so  that  the  same  letters  are 
not  counted  more  than  once.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  such  a  condi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  16,000  letters  on  the  train  which  came 
in  after  the  8.45,  which  was  the  last  train,  you  drop  those  16,000  let- 
ters on  the  train  at  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  16,000  letters  off  the  train  at  Cleve- 
land and  carry  them  to  Chicago.  You  have  i32,000,  the  way  you 
figure.  When  you  get  to  Chicago  you  put  16,000  letters  on  the  tfain 
and  take  16,000  letters  off.  That  is  48,000.  Then,  when  you  get 
to  Omaha  you  put  16,000  letters  off  and  you  take  16,000  letters  on; 
that  is  64,000;  and  when  you  get  to  Salt  Lake  City  you  do  the  same 
thing;  you  have  80,000  letters  for  which  vou  take  credit,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  have  only  had  16,000  letters  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  do  not  take  credit  in  that  way.  There  are 
only  16,000  advanced  in  each  instance. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  talk  about  the  millions  of  letters 
that  you  have  handled,  you  count  them  every  time  you  transfer  them 
from  one  train  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  is  merit  in  the  claim  made  for  handling 
the  large  number  of  airplane  letters  reported,  because  in  handling 
these  letters  Cleveland,  uhicc^o,  and  other  cities'  local  mail  is  prefer- 
enced.  In  order  to  make  this  point  clearer  I  will  insert  in  the  record 
one  of  our  air-mail  schedules. 

Ayr  Mail  Service^  winter  schedule^  New  York  to  San  Francisco  (daily  except  Sundays  and 

holidays). 

WB8T. 

Miles. 

I^ave  New  York  7.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  Bellefonte  10.25  a.  m 225 

Leave  Bellefonte  10.45  a.  m. ;  arrive  Cleveland  1.30  p.  m 210 

375  to  400  pounds.  All  letter  mail  for  Cleveland  accumulated  in  New 
York  postal  zone  after  8.40  p.  m.,  the  leaving  time  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
R.  P.  0.  train  35.  Letter  mail  for  Bellefonte  accumulated  after  midnight. 
Balance  load  will  be  Chicago  gateway  mail  held  off  New  York  and  Chicago 
R.  P.  O.  train  9  due  to  leave  New  York  5.15  a.  m.  (due  arrive  Cleveland 
10.50  p.  m.)  for  dispatch  to  New  York  &  Chicago  R.  P.  O.  train  43  due  Cleve- 
land 5.30  p.  m.  At  Bellefonte  take  on  pouch  for  < 'leveland  to  contain  mail 
for  that  office  and  connections. 
Leave  Cleveland  8.40  a.  m.  (eastern  time);  arrive  Bryan  9.40  a.  m.  (central 
time) 1  tK) 
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Miles. 

Leave  Bryan  10  a.  m. ;  arrive  Chicago  12.15  p.  m ] 75 

375  to  400  pounds.  Take  Chicago  city  mail  off  New  York  and  Chicago 
R.  P.  O.  train  19  due  to  arrive  Cleveland  8  a.  m.  (due  to  arrive  Chicago  4  p. 
m.).  Cleveland  office  will  dispatch  pouch  for  Chicago  and  Bryan.  Brj-an 
will  dispatch  to  Chicago. 

Leave  Chicago  6.30  a.  m. ;  arrive  Iowa  City  9.05  a.  m 195 

Leave  Iowa  City  9.25  a.  m. ;  arrive  Omaha  12.30  p.  m 230 

375  to  400  pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds  Omaha  city  and  balance  Cali- 
fornia and  western  mail  to  connect  Omaha  and  Ogden  R.  P.  O.  train  5  at 
North  Platte.     Iowa  City  will  dispatch  pouch  for  Omaha. 

Leave  Omaha  12.30  p.  m. ;  arrive  North  Platte  3.50  (central  time) 245 

(Do  not  hold  later  than  1.30  p.  m.  for  ship  from  Chicago.) 
375  to  400  pounds.    Take  western  mail  from  Chicago  ship  and  fill  load 
from  Omaha  post  office.    Also  pouch  for  North  Platte  from  Omaha  post  office. 
Western  mail  to  be  dispatched  to  train  5  due  North  Platte  4.32  p.  m. 
Leave  North  Platte  7.30  a.  m.  (mountain  time);  arrive  Cheyenne  10.15  a.  m. .      215 

Leave  Cheyenne  10.30  a.  m.;  arrive  Rawlins  12.10  p.  m 134 

Leave  Rawlins  12.25  p.  m. ;  arrive  Rock  Spring  2  p.  m 106 

375  to  400  pounds.  Take  Cheyenne,  Kawhns,  and  Rock  Springs  mail  from 
Omaha  and  Ogden  R.  P.  0.  train  13  due  to  arrive  North  Platte  7.10  a.  m. 
At  Cheyenne  take  on  pouches  for  Rawlins  and  Rock  Springs  (reduce  load  to 
300  pounds  at  Cheyenne). 

Leave  Rock  Springs  7  a.  m. ;  arrive  Salt  Lake  9  a.  m.  (mountain  time) 155 

Take  Salt  Lake  City  letter  mail  off  Omaha  and  Ogden  R.  P.  O.  train  5  due 
arrive  Rock  Springs  4.36  a.  m.  (due  arrive  Salt  Lake  2.30  p.  m.). 

Leave  Salt  I^ake  City  6.30  a.  m.  (mountain  time);  arrive  Elko  9.15  a.  m 205 

Leave  Elko  9.36  a.  m. ;  arrive  Reno  12.35  p.  m 235 

Leave  Reno  12.55  p.  m. ;  arrive  San  Francisco  3.25  p.  m 190. 

300  pounds.  Take  letter  mail  for  Elko,  Reno,  and  San  Francisco  accumu- 
lated at  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  after  departure  of  Ogden  and  San  Francisco 
R.  P.  O.  train  9  leaving  12.55  p.  m.  Elko  will  dispatch  pouches  for  Reno  and 
San  Francisco.     Reno  will  pouch  on  San  Francisco. 

BAST. 

Leave  San  Francisco  2.30  p.  m.  (western  time);  arrive  Reno  4.30  p.  m. . ^ 190 

300  pounds.  Take  all  eastern  mail  accumulated  at  San  Francisco  after 
departure  of  Ogden  and  San  Fri^cisco  train  2  due  to  leave  San  Francisco  11 
a.  m. ;  also  pouch  for  Reno.  Dispatch  eastern  mail  to  train  2  which  is  due  to 
depart  Reno  9.30  p.  m.  (mail  for  Chicago  and  East  advanced  one  full  day  by 
overtaking  fast  train  2). 

Leave  Reno  6.30  a.  m.  (western  time);  arrive  Elko  9  a.  m 235 

Leave  Elko  9.15  a.  m. ;  arrive  Salt  Lake  11.30  a.  m.  (mountain  time) 205 

300  pounds.  Take  eastern  mail  off  Ogden  and  San  Francicso  train  20  due 
to  arrive  Reno  at  4.35  a.  m!  and  dispatch  to  Omaha  and  Ogden  train  2  due  to 
leave  Salt  Lake  12  noon.  (Train  20  leaves  San  Francisco  6  p.  m.  and  this 
dispatch  connects  at  Ogden  train  2  which  left  at  11  a.  m.,  thereby  advancing 
eastern  mail  one  full  day.)  San  Francisco  dispatch  pouch  for  Salt  Lake  via 
train  20.    Reno  pouch  on  Elko  and  Salt  Lake;  Elko  pouch  on  Salt  Lake. 

Leave  Salt  Lake  6.45  a.  m.  (mountain  time);  arrive  Rock  Springs  8.45a.  m.. .       155 

Leave  Rock  Springs  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  Cheyenne  12  noon '.       240 

300  pouncis.  150  pounds  Salt  Lake  post  office  and  150  pounds  from  Salt 
Lake  City  and  California  R.  P.  O.  train  4  due  to  arrive  6  a.  m.  Salt  Lake 
office  and  clerks  in  train  4  to  pouch  on  Cheyenne  office  and  on  Omaha  and 
Ogden  R.  P.  O.  train  20  due  to  leave  Cheyenne  12.40  p.  m.  (Train  20  leaves 
Salt  l^ke  7.50  p.  m.,  and  by  overtaking  this  train  at  Cheyenne,  eastern 
mail  is  ad^-anced  one  day. )     Rock  Springs  pouch  on  Cheyenne. 

Leave  Cheyenne  6.15  a.  m.  (mountain  time;;  arrive  North  Platte  8.30  a.  m. 
( mountain  time) 215 

Leave  North  Platte  9.45  a,  m.  (central  time):  arrive  Omaha  12.45  p.  m 245 

400  pounds.  Take  Omaha  city  mail  off  Omaha  and  Ogden  train  6  due 
to  arrive  Cheyenne  1.30  a.  m.  (arrive  Omaha  4.50  p.  m.)  and  from  Omaha 
and  Ogden  train  2  due  Cheyenne  5.25  a.  m.  (due  Omaha  7.15  p.  m.).  Chey- 
enne to  pouch  on  Omaha  and  Chicago  dispatch.  Train  2  dispatch  South- 
western States  for  Wabash  connection  due  to  leave  Omaha  at  5.30  p.  m. 
At  North  Platte  take  on  pouch  from  that  office  to  contain  Omaha  city  and 
connections. 
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MU«s. 

I^eave  Omaha  8  a.  m. :  arrive  Iowa  City  10.30  a,  m 230 

Leave  Iowa  City  10.45  a.  m. ;  arrive  Chicago  1  p.  m Ifto 

375  to  400  pounds.  Take  Chicago  city  mail  from  Omaha  post  office  and 
from  Omaha  and  Ogden  train  4  due  7  a.  m.  and  train  12  due  7.05  a.  m.  and 
from  Omaha  and  Denver  R.  P.  O.  train  6  due  7  a.  m.  Omaha  post  office 
pouch  on  Iowa  City:  Iowa  City  will  pouch  on  Chicago. 

Leave  Chicago  11  a.  m.  (central  time) ;  arrive  Bryan  1  p.  m 175 

Leave  Bryan  1.15  p.  m. ;  arrive  Cleveland  4  p.  m.  (eastern  time) 160 

375  to  400  pounds.  Take  New  York  City  mail  and  mail  for  points  east 
of  Cleveland  formerly  dispatched  to  New  York  and  Chicago  R.  P.  O.  train 
10  (leaving  Chicago  10.30  a.  m.  and  arriving  Cleveland  8.30  p.  m.)  and  from 
train  26  (leaviiig  Chicago  at  12,40  p.  m.  and  arriving  Cleveland  8.35  p.  m.) 
for  dispatch  at  Cleveland  to  New  York  and  Chicago  R.  P.  0.  train  4  due 
to  leave  6.15  p.  m.  and  arrive  New  York  8  a,  m.  Chicago  post-office  dis- 
patch pouch  for  train  4  and  for  Bryan  and  Cleveland  offices;  Bryan' to 
dispatcn  pouch  for  Cleveland. 

Leave  Cleveland  7.30  a.  m.  (eastern  time):  arrive  Bellefonte  10  a.  m 210 

Leave  Bellefonte  10.15  a.  m. ;  arrive  New  York  1  p.  m 225 

375  to  400  pounds.  Take  New  York  City  letter  mail  off  train  22  New 
York  and  Chicago  R.  P.  O.  due  to  arrive  Cleveland  2.56  a.  m.  (due  arrive 
New  York  5.25  p.  m.).  Cleveland  will  pouch  on  New  York;  Bellefonte 
pouch  on  New  York. 

Note. — The  time  shown  in  this  schedule  for  arrival  and  departure  at  intermediate 
stations  and  arrival  at  terminals  only  for  reference.  Ships  will  leave  intermediate 
stations  as  early  as  possible  after  being  serviced.  The  time  of  departure  from  initial 
points  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  and  our  records  of  past  performance  indicate  that 
arriving  time  at  the  several  terminals  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  much 
•  earlier  than  that  shown  on  this  schedule  which  has  been  made  on  a  70  to  90  mile- 
an-hour  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  run  a  plane  an  airplane 
mile? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  last  figures 

Mr.  Kelley  (interposing).  You  advance  the  16,00.0  letters  from 
New  York,  you  get  them  to  Cleveland  ahead  of  time.  That  is,  if 
you  did  not  do  anything  more,  they  would  get  there  sooner? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Four  or  five  hours. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then,  at  Cleveland,  you  advance  them? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir;  at  Chicago  it  would  amoimt  to  about 
12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  transcontinental  average  that  you  finally 
deliver  is  16,000  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  because  the  local 
mail  is  advanced  considerably  at  intermediate  points.  From  New 
York  to  Cleveland  these  letters  are  advanced  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Those  taken  at  Cleveland  for  Chicago  are  advanced  per- 
haps *12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  You  advance  16  hours  on  the  final  delivery? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  final  delivery  is  advanced  24  hours  and 
also  the  mail  is  advanced  all  along  the  line,  our  air-mail  service  is 
organized  as  an  auxiliary  service. 

COST  OF  SERVICE  PER  MILE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  airplane  mile  does  it  cost  ? 
Mr,  Shaughnessy.  .The  average  cost  now  is  71  cents  a  mile,  in- 
cluding everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  it  from  $1  ? 
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Mr.  SHAtTOBnN-ESST.  The  $1  was  a  guess.  I  hare  had  it  iSgured 
closely;  it  was  83  cents  a  year  ago  this  time.  It  may  hare  beeti  a 
d<^ar  earlier  in  the  game. 

The  Chaikman.  Tliat  is  the  flying  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No;  that  is  everything,  taking  in  the  overhead. 

The  Chaibmak.  Does  that  include  any  investment  in  the  planes  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No;  because  we  get  the  material  from  the 
War  Department. 

The  C^trman.  Whcfn  you  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the 
planes,  repairs,  etc.,  how  much  does  it  cost  a  mile  to  operate  a  plane  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Seventy-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  loss  of  planes  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Everything  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  purchase  of  the  plane? 

Mr.  SHAUGttNESSY.  That  takes  in  everythmg.  We  have  no  capital 
investment  because  the  War  Department  furnishes  the  planes  irom 
its  surplus.  This  is  our  operating  and  maintenance  cost.  We  have 
figured  no  capital  investment. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  mean  that  you  are  operating  them  at  a  loss  of 
71  cents? 

Mr,  Shaughnessy.  No;  that  is  what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  dovou  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  might  say  that  we  get  the  2-cent  postage 
on  the  letters  carried. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  the  2  cents,  because  you  pay  the 
railroads  for  carr3ring  the  mail  anvway  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  could  not  carry  this  mail  by 
train  without  some  additional  expense. 

The  CHAiEbiAN.  You  pay  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  anyway,  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  one  time,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  you  op- 
erated a  mail  airplane  to  New  YorK,  where  you  paid  20  cents  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  air-mau  service  was  inaugurated  the 
Postmaster  General  was  autliorized  to  charge  a  special  rate.  He 
was  also  authorized  to  change  the  rate  when  he  pleased  and  he  cut 
the  rate  down  to  the  normal  postage  cost. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  do  thev  land  with  these  air^anes  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  land,  for  example,  at  Boiling  Field,  in 
Washii^ton  and  Hazlehm^t,  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Army  fields  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Those  are  our  fields;  we  have  leased  them  for 
SI  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  Chicago  they  land'  at  Maywood. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  have  arranged  with  the  Treasury  officials 
for  the  use  of  the  Speedway  grounds  without  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  $3,600,000  to  buy  that,  so  you  are  not 
doing  it  without  cost. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Without  cost  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  ton-mile  to  carry  mail  by 
iurplane,  15  i 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  add  more  than  71  cents? 

76214—21 1^ 
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Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  the  operating  cost,  without  taking  into 
account  the  capital  investment.    Tne  planes  are  given  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  bought  airplanes  for  the  post  office  at 
$30,000  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  am  not  buying  any. 

The  Chairman,  I  am  talking  about  the  Post  Office.  They 
burned  them  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  all  burned,  but 
some  men  were  burned  with  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  about  time  to  abandon  it  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wood.  Where  does  the  advantage  come  from? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  is  a  great  advantage — - 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  A  lot  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct;  it  has  no  par- 
ticular value  as  a  mail  facility  right  now,  excepting  to  develop 
aviation  as  it  is  being  developed  in  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  will  never  become  valuable  for  general  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  can  not  say;  I  am  not  a  flying  man,  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  those  in  the  aviation  business. 

Mr.  Wood.  Of  course  they  are  interested. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  developing  the 
plane;  what  advantage  is  it? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  are  several  advantages.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  there  is  no  particular  advantage  at  the  present  time  to  the 
Postal  Service,  because  night  flying  has  not  been  perfected.  The 
advantage  all  lies  in  continuing  this  service  and  working  something 
practical  out  of  it.  The  commercial  aviation  interests  of  the  country 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  New  York-San  Francisco  route  to 
get  reliable  operating  figures  so  they  can  get  started.  We  are  doing 
the  experimental  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  the  pioneer  work  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  To  prove  the  utility  of  the  air  service  i 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  ia  right. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  per  ton-mile  cost. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  %ures  up  roughly  as  you  have  it  $5  a  mile. 
I  have  it  $4.97.     You  are  probablj;  closer  than  I  wn. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  any  cost  of  the  plane  or 
any  destruction  of  equipment  or  the  cost  of  the  field  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  includes  everything  except  purchasing  the 
plane;  everything  else  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  By  rail  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Nine  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  about  9  cents  per  ton-mile ) 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  cents  per  ton-mile.  We  are  paying  $96,000,000 
a  year  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  outside  of  that  we  pay 
for  airplane  service,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  9  cents  a  ton-mile;  S5.35 
divided  by  9—60  times  as  much,  and  60  times  $96,000,000,  if  we  car- 
ried all  mail  in  that  way,  would  be  $5,760,000,000  for  doing  by  air- 
plane what  we  are  now  doing  by  rail ;  that  is,  if  we  assume  that  we 
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eoahl  do  it.  It  looks  to  me  like  this  is  one  of  the  extremely  wasteful 
things.  I  have  always  said  that,  but  we  have  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons continued  to  do  it. 

Why  do  you  want  $350,000  extra?  That,  of  course,  would  add 
to  the  per  ton-mile  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  original  estimate  was  too  low.  They  esti- 
mated below  cost,  figuring  on  paying  it  out  of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  them  all  they  wanted,  and  they  came 

right  back  and  asked  for  a  deficiency  in  order  that  they  might  pay 

for  the  air  mail  service  out  of  railroad  transportation.     That  is  the 

f  way  they  make  their  obligations.     Did  you  come  here  to  defend  this 

or  to  tell  us  that  you  did  not  want  it  i 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  discontinue  the 
New  York-San  Francisco  route,  because  we  ought  to  do  something 
to  encourage  transportation  of  mail  by  airplane. 

Mr.  Wood.  Th^  Armv  and  Navy  are  doing  that.  We  are  spending 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  But  they  are  not  doing  what  we  are  doing. 
Their  airplanes  are  all  of  a  military  natiu:e  and  not  related  to  com- 
mercial airplanes.  They  spend  their  money  in  a  way  that  no  com- 
mercial group  would,  while  the  air  mail  service  is  as  close  as  you  can 
get  to  a  bona  fide  commercial  proposition,  and  it  is  giving  the  aviation 
people  who  are  interested  and  wno  intend  to  get  started  something 
they  can  check  up  and  work  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  $350,000  was  not  allowed,  we  assume  that 
you  would  keep  within  the  amoimt  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  would  have  to  further  reduce  the  air  mail 
activities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  make  as  many  trips; 
you  would  not  stop  the  service? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  do  not  know  about  the  trips,  whether  we 
could  do  it  on  that  basis.  We  might  have  to  go  a  little  further.  We. 
might  have  to  discontinue  certain  parts  of  the  route  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  would  there  be  from  th^  purely 
experimental  standpoint  of  keeping  60  planes  in  the  service  and 
making  the  trips  every  day?  Ii  you  made  a  trip  every  week  you 
would  accompbsh  the  same  purpose  from  the  experimental  stand- 
point ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  You  would  not  accomplish  the  same  results. 
\  The  Chairman.  You  would  prove  the  ability  of  the  airplane  to 

fly,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  ability  to  fly  has  been  proved, 
our  records  are  very  satisfactory  in  that  respect. 
»  The  Chairman.  What  else  would  be  proved  ? 

ft  Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  more  figures  obtained,  the  more  statistics 

compiled,  considering  different  conditions  of  the  weather  and  times 
of  tne  year,  etc.,  the  oetter  analysis  can  be  made.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that;  a  better  idea  of  w^hat  is  going  on  can  be  had  than 
if  there  were  trips  made  only  once  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr,  Shaughnessy.  That  would  be  my  reaction  to  it.  Another 
thing,  flying  once  a  week  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  maintain 
personnel;  we  could  not  pay  them  full  compensation. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  would  not  have  to  maintain  all  the  personnel 
you  have  now;  you  would  not  need  them.  If  you  did  not  operate  as 
often  you  could  reduce  the  personnel? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  have  reduced  it  now  pretty  nearly  to  the 
point  where  we  can  not  go  much  further. 

STATUS  OP  AH^SOPRIATION. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  state  of  yoiu'  appropriation  now? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  As  to  the  state  of  the  appropriation,  up  to 
November  5  we  have  spent  $442,824,  leaving  a  balance  of  $807,000. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  appropriation  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Our  expenditures  nave  been  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  $115,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  are  trying  to  hit — — 

The  Chairman  (inteiposing).  Hit  what,  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  No.  We  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
keep  within  the  appropriation.    We  are  facing  the  winter 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  We  are  trying  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  are  facing  the  winter  with  considerable 
maintenance  and  repair  work,  we  expect  diflSculty  in  keeping  the 
hangars  fit  for  our  airplanes.  We  have  asked  for  this  additional 
money  to  insure  satisfactory  operation,  but  we  will  not  spend  it  if 
we  do  not  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  a  part  of  the  balance  take  care  of  the 
contingencies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  to  discontinue  part 
of  the  service.     It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  personnel  and  not 

Say  reasonable  salaries.  The  pilots  have  to  fly  at  least  every  other 
ay  to  get  a  salary  of  $300  a  month. 

The  &AIRMAN.  You  can  get  along  just  as  well  without  the  $350,000  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Not  at  all;  but  I  can  get  along  by  reducing  the 
service. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  difference,  so  far  as  the  construction  of 
the  plane  is  concerned,  for  commercial  uses  and  for  military  uses  ? 

Mt.  Shauohnessy.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference.  For  com- 
mercial use  the  idea  is  to  build  a  plane  with  smaller  motors,  flying  at 
slower  speed  so  as  to  have  lower  operating  costs.  The  military  serv- 
ices pay  less  attention  to  economical  operation,  because  their  whole 
thought  is  to  get  high  speed  and  great  power,  regardless  of  expense, 
so  as  to  carry  as  heavy  a  load  as  tney  can  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  commercial  service  permits  experimenting  with 
cheaper  engines,  also  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  That  is  the  whole  thought  at  present.  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  expected  to  develop  an  aviation  motor,  which  is 
being  experimented  with  now,  that  is  intended  to  use  crude  oil,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Diesel  type  used  on  steamships,  the  idea  being  to  cut  the 
expense  materially. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are 
experimenting  along  the  same  general  lines  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  D.  H.-4  Army 
plane,  built  in  large  quantities  during  the  war,  when  first  turned  over 
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to  the  Post  Office  would  carry  300  pounds.  We  have  taken  the  same 
motor  and  the  same  plane,  changed  the  design  some^at  and  we 
have  increased  the  loaa  to  1,000  pounds.  We  have  12  of  those  planes 
just  going  into  service. 

LIFE  OF  MOTOR  FIANB. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  is  the  life  of  a  motor  in  a  plan^-  in  the  mail  service  ? 

Mr.  Shauounessy.  The  life  of  a  motor  is  mdefinite,  but  it  should 
be  overhauled  about  eveiy  100  hours  of  flying. 

Mr.  Kellet.  In  the  ^avy  they  figiu*e  that  an  engine  wears  out 
after  about  90  hours  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repair. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  do  not  find  the  same  situation.  We  give 
them  a  general  overhaul  every  100  hours  of  service.  We  get  at  least 
300  hours'  service  out  of  our  motors. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  think  if  these  private  companies  did  not  have  a 
place  where  they  could  sell  their  planes  it  would  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  think  so.  Here  is  the  situation  as  far  as  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  concerned.  The  previous  administration 
went  on  record^  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  that  when  commercial 
organizations  can  take  over  this  work  we,  of  course,  will  get  out  of  it. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  more  business  operating  airplanes 
than  operating  the  railroads;  for  example,  when  somebody  oomca 
along  to  carry  on  the  business  properly,  we  will  go  out  of  it.  We 
have  before  us  now  some  verv  definite  propositions  from  aviation 
people  in  New  York  who  say  they  will  start  a  New  York-Chicago  air 
route.  I  do  not  know  whetner  tney  will  carry  the  plan  through,  but 
just  the  minute  such  companies  start  we  will  turn  the  mail  over  to 
them  and  that  will  end  our  operation. 

The  Ghaibmax.  If  you  turn  the  mail  over  to  them,  you  will  pay 
them  for  the  service  for  which  you  are  already  paying  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  A  special  service  would  have  to  be  built  up  in 
that  connection,  like  baiuc  mail  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
where  a  very  important  service  could  be  built  up  handling  the  bank 
clearances. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  commercial  concern  undertook  that  and 
charged  them  a  rate,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  if  you  take  the  mail 
off  the  trains  and  pay  the  trains  for  the  movement  of  the  mail  and  fly 
besides,  that  seems  idiotic. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  mail — the  bankers  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  figure  that  they  could  save  many  thousands . 
of  dollars  a  day  if  the  bank  clearances  could  be  taken  from  Chicago, 
after  the  close,  and  gotten  into  New  York  in  ample  tune  the  follow- 
ing morning.  That  can  be  done  by  plane  when  night  flying  comes 
about.  It  win  be  done*  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  Post 
Office  Department  would  be  justified,  in  my  opinion,  in  carrying  that 
hidh-grade  mail  and  giving  it  specially  fast  treatment. 

The  Chaibman.  At  a  10-cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Certainly.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  for  this  sort 
of  service.  I  think  there  woiud  be  no  difficulty  in  builoing  up  a  fast 
service  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  said  much  in  justification  of  this 
request. 
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Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  might  tell  you  something  of  what  we  have 
done.  Since  Ajpril  1  we  have  taken  off  the  C3ucago-New  York  route, 
the  St.  Louis-^Umcago  route,  and  the  St.  Paul 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  They  were  never  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  know  they  were  never  authorized.  We  took 
them  off  and  reduced  our  annual  expenditure  thereby  at  the  rate  of 
$675,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this,  so  fa;r  as  taking  it  from  the 
railroads,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  save  anvthins^  or  not. 
You  took  the  money  out  of  the  railroads  that  belongedf  to  t^em  and 
paid  it  to  these  people,  and,  of  course,  all  vou  did  was  to  allow  the 
money  to  go  back  to  the  fund  to  which  it  belonged,  to  the  people  who 
earned  it,  that  is  what  vou  did  ? 

Mr.  SfiAUGHNEssY.   1  es,  sir;  that  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Has  the  War  Department  a  supply  of  airplanes  upon 
which  you  can  draw  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  You  seem  to  have  an  unlimited  number.  The 
planes  deteriorate  rapidly.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  depend  on 
that  source  of  supply  for  over  four  or  live  years,  because  they  deterio- 
rate even  in  storage. 

RAILWAY   MAIL   SERVICE. 

yOR  BENT^  LIGHT,  HEAT,  VUBL,  ETC.,  WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  AND  RENTAL  OF  SPACE   >OR 

TERMINAL  RAILWAY  POST  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
and  for  rent,  light,  heat,  fuel,  telegraph,  etc.,  you  appear  to  have 
a  deficiency  of  $817,000.     Please  explam  that. 

CHICAGO  UNION  PARCEL-POST  TERMINAL. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  to  equip  the  new  Chicago  union  parcel- 
post  terminal.  That  is  not  a  true  dehciency,  but  we  are  asking  for  it 
m  deficiency  form  in  order  to  expedite  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  it  ready? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Accordmg  to  the  last  report  I  nave  had  it 
ought  to  be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  in  January  or  early  February, 
altnough  there  is  a  carpenter's  striEe  there  now,  which  may  delay 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  have  it  ready,  so  why  not  let  it  go 
over  until  the  regular  appropriation  bill  is  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  They  have  the  steel 
work  well  under  way 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  I  know  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  And  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Union  Station  must  carry  this  work  alone  in  connection  with  the 
steel  work  and  interior  fittings  of  the  builaing,  because  this  is  con- 
veyor equipment,  which  is  an  mtegral  part  of  the  building.  They  are 
waiting  on  us  and  we  are  all  ready  to  close  up  the  matter.  We  nave 
our  bms  on  the  work  in  now,  but  we  are  holding  them  up  until 
some  action  can  be  taken  on  the  appropriation.  However,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  get  the  benefit  of  tne  next  three  or  four  months 
on  this  installation,  so  that  we  can  get  the  parcel-post  terminal 
going  promptly. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  you  can  save  a  year 
by  the  use  of  this  terminal  ? 

Mr.  SHAUGHN£saY.  I  have  not  figured  what  the  saving  will  be, 
but  we  need  this  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  very  rdpid 
increase  in  parcel-post  busmess. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  has  happened  about  it.  We  have 
several  terminals  now  in  wliich  the  mail  service  is  carried  on;  to 
get  the  mail  into  the  terminals  we  have  to  transport  it  across  the 
streets  in  motor  trucks,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  establishment  of 
this  station,  which  is  under  way,  to  transfer  all  of  the  terminal 
activities  to  this  station  and  have  everything  under  one  roof,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  transporting  the  mail  across  the 
streets  from  qne  railroad  to  another.  They  will  have  facilities 
for  loading  and  unloading  about  60  cars  of  mail  in  and  out  at  a  time, 
and  they  expect  to  be  able  to  save  in  overhead  charges  about  $800,000 
a  year  in  this  way.     I  have  made  some  investigation  of  this  myself. 

Mr.  Shacghn^essy.  That  is  the  report  that  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  an  itemized  statement  showing  how 
this  $817,000  was  made  up? 

Mr.  Shacghnessy.  Not  with  me,  but  I  have  a  complete  report 
from  our  committee,  and  it  has  been  reviewed  by  experts  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  have  themselves  gone  through  it 
verv  carefully  and  checkecf  it  up. 

'fhe  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  here  because  here  is 
where  vou  have  to  get  action. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  will  include  in  the  record  such  an  itemized 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  what  it  consists  of,  what  ad- 
vantage will  result  by  the  installation  of  this  equipment,  how  much 
it  will  expedite  the  mails,  how  much  it  will  save,  and  the  necessity 
of  these  facilities  from  the  mail  movement  standpoint. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  will  include  that  in  the  record  and  make  it 
complete. 

Note. — The  eetimate  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $817,000  for  Railway  Mail 
Service,  noiscellaneous  expenses,  1922,  covers  equipment  for  the  new  Union  Terminal 
R.  P.  O.,  Chicago,  111.,  as  follows: 

For  belts $150, 000 

For  conveyors,  small  chutes  and  motors 400, 000 

For  spiral  chutes 50 ,  000 

For  fur^iiture  and  incidentals 155, 000 

For  cafeteria  aid  equipment 15. 000 

For  carpenter  shop 7. 000 

For  machine  shop 10. 000 

For  battery  charging  room  equipment,  10  tractors,  16  extra  batteries,  and  40 

trailers 25, 000 

For  automatic  telephone  system 5, 000 

Total 817,000 

The  building  is  planned  for  the  handling  of  mixed  parcels  received  at  the  terminal 
in  gumoys  on  belts  from  the  first  floor  to  the  third  floor,  and  a  primary  separation  \\'ill  be 
made  from  the  two  main  feed  belts  leading  from  the  first  floor  onto  eight  other  belts, 
which  will  take  parcels  to  sacond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  for  secondary  and  final 
difltributions.  The  .numerous  conveyors,  chutes,  and  elevators  provide  rapid  and 
ready  means  of  lowering  the  mail  to  track  level  for  loading  into  storage  and  mail  cars. 
From  40  to  50  cars  may  be  in  process  of  loading  and  unloading  at  one  time  on  tracts 
under  the  building  ani  adjacent  thereto. 


Th^  belts  will  avoid  coogeeticm  on  platforoiB,  elevatom.  and  work  floors.  liivmuch 
more  rapid  than  any  other  method  of  distribution,  clerks  handling  from  16  to  20  pieces 
per  minute,  which  amotmts  at  the  minimum  to  more  than  900  sacks  per  clerk  per  day . 
The  conveyor  ayetem  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  plant  and  represents  the 
minimum  equi]>ment  needed  and  is  so  arraoged  that  it  actually  saves  floor  spaoe .    l^e 

grimary  separation  of  mixed  parcel  post  mau  can  be  made  on  oelts  arran^d  in  tiem  In 
alf  the  floor  space  required  by  an}r  other  plant.  The  dispatch  of  all  mail  over  ceiling 
belts  saves  space  on  each  distributing  floor.  The  expense  of  operation  and  upkeep  is 
small  and  the  saving  in  man  power  will  offset  the  cost  for  the  equipment  in  a  lew  yean. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receiving  and  primary  belts  will  save  66  distrifoutoBB  at  an 
annual  salary  of  |1,S50  and  20  porters  at  $1,350  per  annum  and  that  the  dispatching 
belts  will  save  68  porters  at  $1,350  per  annum,  a  saving  of  $240,900  per  annutn.  The 
initial  cost  of  the  conveyor  equipment  is  also  offset  by  a  reduction  m  the  nUmber  of 
elevators,  tmct(»s,  and  trucks  required  to  handle  the  mails.  The  efficient  operation 
of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  equinment  to  be  provided. 
The  specifications  ior  the  equipment  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  meet  the 
exact  fequirements  imder  which  it  will  be  used.  To  avoid  interruptions  through 
breakage  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  tractors, 
trucks,  faoks,  and  distributing  tables.  The  machinery  and  carpenter  snope  should 
have  a  complete  equipment  ot  tools  and  machinery  in  order  to  make  all  repairs  and 
alterations  of  conveyors  and  equipment  promptly.  Any  unnecessary  interruption 
through  lack  of  tools  and  machinery  to  make  repairs  promptly  would  be  an  expensive 
proposition.  The  chaxging  station  will  be  used  for  recharging  tractor  batteries.  The 
incmerator  will  be  used  to  dispose  of  waste.  The  plans  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  every  operation  and  will  make  possible  the  operation  of  the  plant 
•fficiently  with  a  jmnimum  of  experienced  help 

The  most  pressing  problem  confronting  the  Chicago  post  office  is  the  necessity  for 
space  for  the  handling  of  outgoing  parcel  post  and  paper  mails.  In  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  the  problem  m  proper  Terminal  R.  P.  0.  space  is  one  that  is  met  at  the  present 
time  by  the  leasing  of  space  in  several  scattered  build in^.  This  neceaadtates  exten- 
sive automobile  service  for  hauling,  causes  delays  and  liability  of  damage  to  the  mails. 
None  of  the  railroad  stations  has  adequate  accommodations  for  large  volume  of  bulk 
mails  originating  at  or  passing  through  Chicago.  At  the  Northwestern  Depot  all 
mails  must  be  elevated  from  street  level  to  track  level,  which  is  very  slow  and  tedious. 
The  very  nature  of  the  proposed  building  and  its  location  adjacent  to  the  Union  Station 
make  it  ideal  for  the  purpose  of  handling  this  class  of  mail. 

The  space  available  for  post  office  purposes  in  the  Chicago  office,  stations,  and  termi- 
nals has  been  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  postal  business.  Temporary 
relief  has  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  the  rental  of  small  units,  but  this  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  During  heavy  periods  of  mailing,  parcel  poet  matter 
has  necessarily  been  worked  on  the  pavements  to  the  detriment  m  the  mail.  Because 
of  the  dearth  of  floor  space,  the  necessary  distributing  cases  can  not  be  installeo.  with 
the  result  that  large  quantities  of  mail  are  thrown  to  the  railway  post  offices  that  should 
be  distributed  in  the  post  office.  The  space  available  for  the  swing  room  comprises 
but  2,400  square  feet,  located  in  the  subbasement,  to  accommodate  4,000  or  more 
employees.  These  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate  and  have  subjected  the 
department  to  severe  criticism. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  parcel-post  center  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  build- 
ing was  completed  before  the  establishment  of  the  parcel-post  service,  so  that  no 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  handling  of  this  class  of  mail.  The  driveway,  which 
is  located  beneath  the  building,  is  too  narrow  to  permit  one  truck  to  pass  another 
that  is  parked  at  right  angles  to  the  loading  platform.  In  order  that  vehicles  may 
pass  through  driveway,  those  loading  and  unloading  must  park  at  an  acnte  angle. 
The  platform  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  the  hand  trucks  neces- 
sary to  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  mails,  and  because  of  structural  conditions 
additional  space  can  not  be  secured. 

It  is  proposed  to  discontinue  the  rental  of  all  other  t^minal  railway  post  offices  in 
Chicago,  namely,  the  La  Salle,  Northwestern,  South  State,  Union,  and  Jefferson. 
The  consolidation  of  these  several  terminals  will  result  in  considerable  economy  in 
clerical  force  through  the  elimination  of  the  overhead  charges  in  the  way  of  super- 
visory force.  There  will  also  be  an  economy  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  clerks  necessary  to  periorm  distribution  through  centraliung  and  con- 
solidating the  several  distributing  units  now  scattered  in  terminal  railway  poet  offices. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  load  per  car  will  be  increased  at  least  5  per  cent. 
The  officials  of  the  Chicago  post  office  estimate  that  the  economy  in  automobile  service 
will  approximate  $80,000  or  $100,000  annually.  Based  upon  the  forggoing,  the 
followmg  are  suggestea  as  being  proper  items  of  expense  which  can  be  onset  against 
the  rental  of  the  building. 
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La  Sftlle Terminal  R.  P.  O $14,000 

Northweetem  Terminal  R.  P.  0 20,280 

South  State  Terminal  R.  P.  0 15, 310 

Union  Terminal  R.  P.  O 38,000 

Jeffen»n  Terminal  R.  P.  0 9,800 

Clerical  force,  estimated  saving 150, 000 

Automobile  service,  estimated  saving '. 80. 000 

Estimated  saving  car  space,  resulting  from  better  loading  (estimated  5  per 
cent)  based  upon  43  cara  per  day  being  loaded  at  this  plant 225, 000 

Total 551,870 

It  is  believed  the  foregoing  is  a  reaaonably  conservative  estimate  of  liie  pcesible 
economies.  In  addition  ^ere  will  be  other  advantages  which  can  not  be  given  any 
accurate  monetary  value,  such  as  the  better  loadine  of  storage  cars,  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  distributfon  space  in  railway  cars,  ana  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
parc^-post  service  through  more  careful  handling  and  advancement  in  delivery  by 
being  made  up  into  thousands  of  direct  sacks  in  the  initial  handling. 

The  departaient  has  the  right  to  remove  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  any 
and  all  conveyors,  machinery,  chutes,  fiumiture,  and  equipment  wnich  may  be 
placed  in  the  building  by  the  Government. 

FOR   TRANSPORTATION   OF   FOREIGN   MAILS    BY   STEAMSHIP,   AIRCRAFT, 

ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  transportation  of  foreign 
mails  by  steamship,  aircraft,  or  otherwise,  and  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  $1,960,000  for  1921 .     How  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  That  occurred  through  incorrect  visualization 
of  what  the  situation  was  going  to  be.  Vfe  have  very  little  control 
over  the  foreign  mails,  and  they  must  of  course  be  handled.  The 
people  who  made  the  estimate  for  that  year  did  not  think  there  was 

foing  to  be  such  a  rapid  resumption  of  the  foreign-mail  business, 
ut  it  grew  very  rapidly  when  it  started,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly 
to-day.  Not  only  tnat,  I  find  that  the  former  administration  made 
an  arbitrary  reduction  in  this  item  from  the  figures  presented  by  the 
Foreign  Mail  Division  without  any  good  reason  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  do  we  pay  to  the  foreign-mail  steam- 
ships? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  We  pay  foreign-mail  steamships,  translated 
into  our  money  and  our  weights,  approximjately  40  cents  a  pound  for 
first-class  mail  and  4  cents  a  potmd  for  fourth-class  mail.  That  is 
the  international  agreement  in  regard  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  an  international  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  $1,960,000  is  to  pay  obligaticms  already 
incurred  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  paid  now  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  still  due  ? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  It  is  still  due. 

The  Chairman.  You  submit  a  deficiency  of  $480,000  for  1922? 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  That  is  an  estimate,  and  it  is  the  best  estimate 
the  foreign  mail  division  has  been  able  to  figure  out.  This  year  they 
have  been  running  behind  and  they  estimate  they  will  need  tnat  much 
to  settle  their  obngations  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  although  they  are 
very  much  in  the  air  as  to  just  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be. 

llie  Chairman.  Do  we  pay  out  more  than  we  get  ? 
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Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  foreign  mail  service  is  a  revenue-producing 
branch  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  this  1921  deficiency  on  account  of 
aircraft  service  anywhere? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  was  service  by  aircraft  between  Cuba 
and  Key  West. 

The  (JHAiipiAN.  But  it  did  not  continue  very  long,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No;  I  canceled  that  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a- year? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  service  did  not  continue  very 
long. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  started  and  quit?  . 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  canceled  that  arrangement  because  it  was 
not  working  out  properly.  We  do  pay  a  small  sum,  $200  a  trip^  for 
handling  the  foreign  mail  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Victoria,  British 
Columbia;  that  is,  on  infrequent  occasions. 

The  Chairman  .  When  was  that  established  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years.  We 
use  a  seaplane  to  take  the  mail  that  accumulates  at  Seattle,  after  the 
departure  of  the  transpacific  steamers,  and  overtake  them  at 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  In  that  way  we  advance  the  mail  by 
a  week  or  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  do  not  believe  it  costs  us  over  $1,500  a  month 

The  Chairman.  How  much  mail  is  handled  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  runs  abou 
10  or  12  sacks  of  first-class  mail. 

The  Chairman.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No,  a  trip;  they  will  probably  make  a  tri 
twice  a  week.  These  trips  are  made  in  connection  with  the  departu* 
of  the  transpacific  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people 
Seattle  an  opportunity  to  have  mail  transported  tnat  would  oth( 
wise  have  to  wait  for  the  next  ship  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No  ;  not  for  Seattle  alone.  It  is  for  the  purp< 
of  handling  the  accmnulated  mail  that  comes  in  from  all  over  t 
country.     In  that  way  it  is  advanced  a  week  or  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  $480.^* 
additional  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  do.     It  is  possible  we  will  not  need  all  of  t 
amount,  and  yet  it  is  possible  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  do  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  can  not  tell,  because  there  is  no  real  basi 
figuring.     I  have  had  the  foreign  mail  division  before  me  two  or  t  • 
times,  and  this  estimate  is  made  according  to  the  best  informs 
they  have  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  wiU  need  to  carry  * 
through.     As  I  say,  there  is  a  possibility  of  not  needing,  the  \. 
amount,  and  then  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  very  sharp  increa- 
the  foreis:n  mails  which  will  use  it  up.     But  this  is  their  best 
ment.     They  started  off  with  an  estimate  of  $1,000,000,  and  i 
been  boiled  down  until  we  got  it  to  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  on  which  you  bas(^ 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  Sh\ughxe53Y.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  will  include  them  in  the  record,  and  they  will 
represent  our  best  judgment  on  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  as  much  detail  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  get  some  idea  of  how  yoUr  minds  work. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that  information  in  the 
record, "as  follows: 

Note. — The  current  appropiiation  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  mails  is 
$5,920,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  quarter  ending  September  for  the  transportation 
of  foreign  mails  was  $1,323,073.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  ending  September  last  year,. when  the  expenditures  were  $1,176,000.  The 
indications  at  this  time  are  a  shaip  increase  in  the  amount  of  foreign  mails  handled 
and  on  that  account,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  coming  Christmas  season 
when  it  is  expected  a  very  heavy  pareel  post  mail  will  be  exchanged  between  this 
country  and  the  foreign  countries,  we  figure  a  50  per.  cent  increase  in  expenditure 
over  tlie  September  quarter,  making  a  sum  of  $1,994,609. 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  it  is  expected  that  the  heavy  Christmas  mails  will  be 
decreased  materially  ana  for  that  reason  only  a  20  per  cent  increase  is  figured  over  the 
September  quarter^  or  the  sum  of  $1,587,687.  For  the  quarter  enoing  June,  the 
natural  expected  10  per  cent  increase  in  mail  businefis  is  figured  over  the  September 
quarter,  or  the  sum  of  $1,455,380,  making  a  total  of  $6,360,749  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  $5,920,000  appropriated,  and  an  actual  expenditure  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  of  $6,660,000. 

The  probable  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  been  stated  in  round 
figures  as  $6,400,000,  which  would  require  a  deficiency  of  $480,000.  It  is  very  difi[icu]t 
to  estimate  correctly  in  connection  with  the  haadlins  of  foreign  mails  because  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  generally  in  foreign  countries,  wnich  cause  them  to  change  their 
parcel  post  arrangements,  and  furthermore,  the  rapidly  changing  condition  with 
reference  to  the  steamship  lines,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  pay  American  flag  steamers 
50  per  cent  more  than  we  do  foreign  flag  steamers,  and  we  are  unable  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  American  flag  steamers  will  be  put  in  the  general  pasQenger  steamship 
trade. 

USE  OF  UNITED  STATES  SHIPS  IN  TRANSPQRTINO  HAIL. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  we  make  any  special  effort  to  hare  our  mails 
carried  in  our  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  We  do  that;  we  preference  our  own  ships, 
even  though  it  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
that  is  one  thing  that  has  added  to  the  cost.  We  pay  twice  as  much 
for  handling  mail  on  our  own  flag  steamers  as  we  d.o  if  the  mail  is 
handled  on  loreign  flag  steamers. 

Mr.  Wood,  my  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  That  is  a  provision  of  law  that  was  passed  to 
assist  the  American  steamers.  As  I  say,  we  preferrace  our  own 
ships  on  ever}"*  occasion  that  is  possible;  that  is  our  policy,  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  save  money  oy  utilizing  foreign  steamers.  We 
give  the  mail  to  an  American  steamer  if  the  service  is  anywhere 
near  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  patronize  a  Shipping  Board  vessel  the 
money  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  so  that  really 
does  not  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes;  but  there  has  been  very  little  of  that; 
the  Shipping  Board  has  very  few  ships  of  its  own,  because  all  of 
their  passenger  ships  ate  allocated  to  operators. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  those  operators  are  operating  as  agents  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Shipping  Board  receives  a  -  certain  per- 
centage, so  that  any  money  you  pay  them  for  carrying  the  mail 
really  comes  back  into  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Shaughnessy.  It  really  does^  but  the  Sbippins  Board,  as 
you  know,  has  no  very  great  passenger  serrice.  Wedo  use  them 
all  we  can. 

Mr.  Krah.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  appropriations  under  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master ueneral  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejiam.  I  have  not  the  items  of  the  appropriations,  but  will 
furnish  those  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shauohnessy.  I  have  them  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Kram,  instead  of  putting  this  in  by  piecemeal, 
why  do  you  not  put  in  a  statement  covering  all  of  these  so-called 
savings  that  you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Kram.  All  right.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  permission  and  I 
will  furnish  that  to  me  committee. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  statement  is  this:  That  of  the  seven 
appropriations  not  itemized  for  this  year  we  now  have 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  This  is  for  your  branch,  but  we 
want  a  statement  as  to  the  whole  service. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Well,  I  will  make  a  statement  as  to  my  branch. 
There  is  at  least  $10,000,000  imexpended,  and  thfio'e  is  a  possibility 
of  that  going  to  $12,000,000. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  Do  you  mean  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  no  particular  credit  for 
saving  that,  except  that  the  Railway  Mail  Service  has  been  very 
alert  in  contracting  the  service  to  correspond  to  the  decrease  in  the 
postal  business. 

DEFiaENCY  IN  OPERATION  OF  POST  OPFICE  DEFABTMENT. 

Mi\  Wood.  How  nearly  self nsustaining  is  the  Postal  Service  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  It  is  very  far  from  being  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Wood.  About  how  far  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  This  year  over  $80,000,000. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  during  years  past  with 
reference  to  the  Post  Oflce  Department  being  selfHsustaining,  but 
it  never  has  been  self-sustaining,  has  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $10,000,000 
covering  one  or  two  years. 

Mr.  K!ram.  The  Post  Office  Department  proper  has  been  self- 
sustaining  during  several  years,  but  there  is  an  actuid  deficiency 
this  year,  just  completed,  of  $157,000,000,  $76,000,000  of  which  is 
chargeable  to  four  prior  fiscal  vears  because  of  payments  made  to 
railroads  under  this  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chahimak.  But  we  provided  for  a  lot  of  that. 

Mr.  Kram.  That  has  all  been  provided  for,  but  that  altered,  of 
course,  the  fiscal  statement  made  oy  the  department  with  reference 
to  its  surplus  and  deficit. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  that  is  attributable  to  increased  pay  t 

Mr.  Kram.  The  whole  $76,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  covered  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  Four  years.  The  estimated  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923  is  about  $75,000,000. 
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Mr.  Bybns.  How  much  did  the  increases  fixed  by  Congress  in  the 
way  of  compensation  for  clerks,  etc.,  amount  to? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  $115,000,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Kram.  That  was  for  salaries  paid  employees. 


Thursday,  November  10,  1921. 

office  of  third  assistant  postmaster  general. 

STATEMEVT  OF  XK.  W.  I.  OLOVEB,  THIBD  ASSISTANT  POST- 
HASTES OEVEBAL. 

FOR  PAYMENT  OF  LIMITED  INDEMNITT  FOR  INJURY  OR  LOSS  OF  DOMESTIC  REGISTERED 

MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  **For  payment  of  limited  indemnity  for  the  in- 

J'ury  or  loss  of  pieces  of  domestic  registered  matter,  insm^ed,  and  col- 
ect-on-delivery  mail"  you  are  askmg  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$1,200,000  for  1921.  In  that  year  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
S3,000,000.  Tell  us  how  it  happens  that  you  need  $1,200,000  as  a 
deficiency  i 

Mr.  Glover.  It  is  one  of  those  conditions  we  can  not  figure  on,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  anybody  can  figure  exactly  just  the  number  of 

Eieces  of  insured  and  C.  O.  D.  parens  that  will  be  lost  and  we  will 
ave  to  pay  the  insurance  on.  The  total  pieces  of  insured  matter 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  116,326,664,  and  tne  total  pieces  of  C.  O.  D. 
matter  was  26,325,267,  or  a  ^nd  total  of  142,661,931. 

The  Chairman*.  What  is  the  reyenne  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  I  have  not  the  total  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  amount  of 
revenue  received  if  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  prove  to  us  the  nec- 
essity for  tiiis  appropriation.  How  are  we  gom^  to  calculate  on  an 
appropriation  oi  this  kind  if  we  have  not  any  information  as  to  your 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  supply  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  already  made 
and  this  additional  sum  asked  for.     We  nave  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  with  you  ?  Did  you 
expect  to  get  this  appropriation  by  just  asking  for  it,  without  having 
any  information  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  but  will  furnish  a  statement  for 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  you  need  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Glover.  The  claims  for  1921  paid  in  by  the  postmasters  in 
the  field  were  90,818,  and  the  1921  claims  paid  by  tne  department 
were  128,120,  and  paid  by  the  department  since  June  30  up  to  October 
15,  37,088,  making  a  total  of  known  1921  claims  of  256,026. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  much  they  amount  to. 

Mr.  Glover.  Those  are  the  only  figin^es  I  have,  Mr.  Madden. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  number  of 
claims  as  we  are  in  the  amount.  It  is  dollars  you.  are  speaking  for, 
and  that  is  the  thing  we  are  deiding  with. 
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Mr.  Glovbr.  I  was  going  to  show  you  the  amount  the  C.  O.  D. 
claims  and  the  insured  claims  would  take  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  told  us  how  many  were  paid,  but  you 
have  not  told  us  how  much  they  amount  to  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Glover.  I  have  those  figures,  but  not  the  amount  taken  in; 
but,  as  Mr.  Kram  says,  we  can  submit  those  figures  to  you.  I  am 
now  giving  you  the  amount  of  claims.  That  would  make  a  total  of 
256,026  claims,  and  the  claims  anticipated  were  379,393,  and  taking 
from  that  the  claims  already  paid  of  256,026,  would  leave  the  amount 
outstanding  of  123,367. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  total  be  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  That  would  be  22,111,  at  $12.01  per  package,  for  the 
C.  O.  D.  claims,  amounting  to  $265,553.11.  The  amount  of  insured 
claims  would  be  101,256,  at  $8.90,  which  is  the  average  we  strike  for 
the  insured  claims,  amounting  to  $901,178.40,  or  a  total  of  $1,166,- 
731.51,  and  for  the  registered  mail  an  amount  of  $33,268.49,  which 
added  to  the  other  total  would  make  a  total  of  $1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000  already 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  have  these 
claims,  do  you,  or  have  you  received  them  already  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  They  are  coming  in  all  the  time.  Of  course,  we  have 
a  great  many  in  the  office  now  awaiting  payment  out  of  these  123,000 
claims. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  insurance  taken  on 
packages  ? 

Mr.  Glover,  The  limit  is  $100  and  on  registered  packages  $50. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  amoimt  paid  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  On  the  insured  $8.90  and  on  the  C.  O.  D.  $12.01. 

REVBNUEB  FROM  BBGI8TBRED  MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  the  revenue  that  comes 
from  this  source. 

Mr.  Glover.  We  can  get  that  information  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Eram.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, fees  have  been  collected  from  the  public  for  the  service  that  the 
department  has  rendered  considerably  m  excess  of  the  amount  that 
has  already  been  paid  out  in  claims.  Fees  imdoubtedly  are  or  will 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  department  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  at  least  one-third  to  one^half  more  than  the  total  amoimt 
that  will  be  appropriated.  The  service  is  a  revenue-producing  serv- 
ice, the  fees  bemg  considerably  in  excess  of  the  losses  sustained,  and 
the  appropriation  asked  for  here  is  to  make  good  to  the  public  the 
insurance  that  has  been  provided  by  law  and  for  which  fees  nave  been, 
collected. 

Note. — The  fees  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  are  as  follows: 

Registered  mail 17,820,  SOL  40 

Insured  parcels 6,268,000.02 

C.  O.  D.  parcels 2, 699, 848.  6& 

Total 16,788,350.07 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  this  percentage  of  loss  unduly  high  ? 
Mr.  GiX)V£R.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is.     It  is  running  just  about 
the  average. 

PBBCENTAQE   OF  LOSS  OF  PARCELS  HANDLED. 

Mr.  Anthony,  What  is  the  percentage  of  loss  of  parcels  handled 
in  this  way  I 

Mr.  Glover.  In  actual  number  of  parcels  of  C.  O.  D.  or  insured 
matter? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  both  classes  that  you  are  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  Glover.  It  would  be  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  vou  said  that  there  were  one  hundred  and, 
some  6dd  thousand  parcels  lost  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  The  total  insured  pieces  was  116,000,000,  and  the 
total  pieces  of  C.  O.  D.  was  26,000,000,  or  a  total  of  both  classes  of 
142.651,931. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  how  many  were  lost  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  In  1921,  a  total  of  256,026. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  separate  ship- 
ments were  lost  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  seems  to  me  unduly  high.  I  do  not  think  an 
express  company  has  any  such  percentage  of  loss  in  packages  handled, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  I  think  they  do.    I  think  they  have  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  find  that  these  256,000  lost  pack- 
ages go  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  Well,  they  are  stolen. 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  employees  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes;  and  others.  I  would  not  say  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  employees  of  the  service.  Of  course,  we  do  lose  a  great 
many  packages  tlirough  our  employees  due  to  the  class  of  men  we 
have  to  employ  in  the  dep;artment.  Of  coiu^e,  that  has  been  done 
away  with  to  a  great  extent  and  we  have  not  been  emplojring  that 
class  of  uncertain  quality  in  the  past  year,  and  we  are  slowly  weeding 
them  out  of  the  service,  but  there  is  depredation  work  that  is  going 
on  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  time  required  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  one  of  these  claims  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  That  varies,  but  the  average  time  is  about  three 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  people  get  their  money  within  the  three 
months'  period? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes,  sir:  imless  it  is  a  very  serious  case  and  has  to 
go  through  many  post  offices  and  then  oftentimes  we  have  trouble|in 
getting  tne  postmaster  to  respond  to  our  inquiries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  postmasters  all  over  the  country  authorized 
to  make  settlement  of  tnese  claims  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes,  sir;  for  insured  parcel  post  only.  Not  for 
C-  O.  D.  matter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  packages  lost  out 
of  a' total  of  142,000,000  would  make  about  1  loss  in  about  600  pack- 
ages, or  just  a  little  more  than  that  ? 
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Mr.  Glovek.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiXLET.  What  port  of  this  anticipated  loss  has  akeady  been 
adjudicated  ?  In  other  words,  what  part  of  the  $1,200,000  yoit  think 
you  will  need  has  already  found  its  way  into  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  I  should  say  almost  hau,  because  as  soon  as  the  fiscal 
year  closes  they  begin  to  come  into  the  department  from  the  field  in 
Very  ^eat  number,  because  a  postmaster  likes  to  get  rid  of  all  that 
stuff  Kjr  the  past  fiscal  year  which  he  is  then  out  of. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  you  can  estimate  from  your  experience  just  about 
the  loss  by  months  for  the  balance  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Gix)VER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then  about  half  of  it  is  an  established  loss  and  the 
other  half  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Glovee.  Yes.  We  can  reallv  never  estimate  the  amount  of 
lost  packages,  both  insured  and  C.  O.  D.,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  liable  to  have  a  great  snowstorm  or  blizzard;  we  are  liable  to 
have  a  railroad  strike  or  a  breakdown  of  the  express  system,  and  on 
account  of  certain  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
people  will  flock  to  the  mail  for  the  delivery  of  their  packages.  There 
are  so  many  conditions  that  we  can  not  account  for  that  we  will 
always  have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  in  our  indemnity  claims. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  large  increase  in  this 
indemnity  loss,  from,  say,  1912  or  1913  to  1921  or  1922.  What  is 
your  theory  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  We  had  an  express  and  freight  embargo  during  and 
following  the  March  and  April,  1920  strike  that  brought  that  up 
and  they  just  dumped  on  to  us  all  these  packages,  which  increased 
our  insured  parcel-post  business  for  those  months  more  than  40  per 
cent  over  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  it  has  been  growing  rather  rapidly.  In  1912  you 
only  had  $18,000  and  in  1920  you  had  $2,100,000. 

Mr.  Glover.  Our  business  nas  very  materially  increased  since 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Parcel  Post  System  was  only  established  in 
1913. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question.  I  thought 
perhaps  that  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes:  and  our  service  is  really  improving. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  increasing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  packages  shipped  out  of  Mr.  Madden 's  town  take 
up  about  half  of  this,  just  from  one  concern.  Sears  Roebuck. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  large  concerns  there. 

Mr.  Glover.  Yes;  you  take  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  and  one  or  two  other  large  concerns  like  that — of  course,  Sears, 
Roebuck  have  now  several  dispensing  houses  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  This  deficiency  is  for  1921.  Why  is  it  you  have 
not  had  the  adjustments  made  before  now  if  you  make  them  on  an 
average  of  three  months  ? 

Mr.  Glover.  Because  they  have  six  months  to  file  their  claims 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear.  After  June  30  they  have  up  to 
December  31  to  make  their  claims. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  certain  about  the  amount  that  you 
will  need  ? 
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Mr.  Glover.  I  mi^ht  say  that  we  can  not  get  alon^  with  any  less 
than  $1,200,000.     We  have  figured  it  out  very  carefiHly. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  along  with  any  less  i 
Mr.  Glover.  No,  sir;  we  would  only  have  to  come  back  to  you 
gentlemen  again  if  the  appropriation  was  any  Jess. 


Thursday,  November,  10,  1921. 

printing  and  binding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  J.  HOWELL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  CLERK, 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  printing  and  binding  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  exclusive  of  the  money-order  office,  you  are  asking  a 
denciency  appropriation  of  $150,000.  Your  current  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  $600,000.  It  was  definitely  stated  when  this 
appropriation  of  $600,000  was  made  that  that  amount  would  be  all 
that  would  be  needed,  but  you  are  now  back  here  asking  for  $160,000 
additional.  I  suppose  the  committee  would  like  to  know  why  it  is, 
in  the  face  of  the  statement  before  the  committee  when  the  appro- 
priation of  $600,000  was  made  that  it  was  all  the  money  that  you 
would  need,  you  are  now  asking  this  additional  amount. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  then  answer  any  questions  you  may  desire  to  ask.  Our 
appropriation  for  1921  was  $800,000,  and  we  expended  of  that  the 
sum  of  $734,307.77,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $65,692.23. 
However,  there  was  unbilled  work  on  hand  in  the  Government 
Printing  Oflfice  amounting  to  $100,283.13.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Government  Printing  Office  had  completed  all  of  the  work  that  it 
had  on  hand  and  under  requisition,  we  would  have  had  a  deficiency 
of  $34,590.90  instead  of  an  unexpended  balance  of  $65,692.23.  The 
present  status  of  our  appropriation  is  this:  The  total  allotment  for 
printing  and  binding  is  $600,000,  and  the  Public  Printer  has  rendered 
tills  amounting  to  $131,899.30.  He  estimates  the  unbilled  work  at 
$166,406.43,  making  a  total  of  $298,305.73,  which  leaves  a  balance  in 
*  our  allotment  of  $310,694.27.  This  deficiency  is  necessary  at  this 
particular  time  due  principally  to  the  provision  in  the  sundry  civil 
act  for  1922  which  limits  the  expenditures  for  public  printing  and 
binding  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
'  to   not  over  one-half  of  the   total   allotment.     The   department's 

'  allotment  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  present  fiscal  year  amounts 

to  $600,000.  When  requisitions  for  printing  and  binding  are  sent  to 
the  Government  Printing  OflSce  an  estimate  as  to  their  cost  is  im- 
mediately prepared  and  a  charge  made  against  the  department's 
allotment. 

Therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to,  the  depart- 
ment can  only  send  requisitions  covering  work  amounting  to  $300,000 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  regardless  of 
the  time  when  such  work  is  completed  and  delivered.  For  instance, 
take  the  situation  last  year.    At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  of 
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the  last  fiscal  year  the  Government  Printing  Office  had  rendered  bills 
covering  work  complete  and  delivered  amounting  to  $299,017.86. 
and  they  estimated  that  the  unbilled  work  on  hand  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $195,467.56,  or  a  total  of  billed  and  unbilled  work 
amounting  to  $494,485.42,  which  was  more  than  half  of  our  allot- 
ment. We  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  expedient  to  antici- 
pate our  requirements  for  blanks  and  forms  from  three  to  six  months, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  send  reouisitions  for  print- 
ing and  binding  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  amounting  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  department's  allotment,  although  the 
department  does  not  expect  to  secure  the  actual  delivery  of  the  work 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  allotment.  If  this  provision 
of  law  had  been  construed  to  mean  that  only  work  amounting  to 
one-half  of  the  department's  allotment  should  be  completed  and 
delivered  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  we 
would  not  have  come  for  this  deficiency  at  mis  time,  although  we 
will  require  a  deficiency,  in  any  event,  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Our  expenditures  last  year  were  $734,307.77. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  represents  cost  incurred  in 

Erinting  reports  of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Assistant  Postmasters 
reneral,  and  aU  that  sort  of  stuff  that  you  ought  not  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  To  show  you  what  rapid  strides  we  have  made,  and 
the  business-like  way  we  are  handling  our  printing,  I  will  say  thai 
some  time  ago  we  discontinued  the  printing  of  the  separate  annual 
reports  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Assistant  Postmasters 
General,  the  chief  inspector,  purchasing  agent,  and  solicitor,  and  we 
now  issue  onlv  one  report,  known  as  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  whicn  is  printed  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $2,300  a  year. 
We  print  only  5,000  copies  of  that  report.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
the  way  we  are  handhng  the  printing  situation,  I  will  say  that  we 
f oimd  that  as  long  as  each  branch  of  the  service  or  bureau  had  the 
power  to  devise  its  own  forms,  duplication  and  lack  of  uniformity 
were  bound  to  exist.  Therefore,  we  appointed  a  committee  on 
forms  and  blanks,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  bureaus 
and  oflices  of  the  department,  wnich  committee  reviews,  and  revises 
the  various  forms  and  blanks  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  depart- 
mental and  Postal  Service,  in  order  that  all  duplications,  wastage  of 
paper,  and  other  unnecessary  expenses  may  be  obviated. 

During  the  last  fiscal  vear  this  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  clerk^s  office,  made  1,352  changes  in  forms  and  blanks  which 
resulted  in  a  net  saving  of  $140,251.75.  This  amount  covers  only  the 
initial  requisitions  on  which  cnanges  occurred  and  the  saving  thus 
effected  wiU  endure  as  long  as  the  forms  remain  unchanged.  The 
amount  of  the  saving  to  be  made  on  future  orders  will  depend  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  tne  paper  market.  Some  of  the  changes  made 
were  as  follows:  401  forms  reduced  in  size;  28  requisitions  reduced  in 
quantity;  640  forms  reduced  in  quality  without  impairing  service- 
ability; 21  stock  forms  discontinued;  9  forms  consolidated  mto  one: 
5  forms  consolidated  into  one;  3  forms  consolidated  into  1;  and  40 
special  forms  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this:  The  depart- 
ment came  up  and  asked  for  $600,000,  and  stated  that  it  was  all  that 
would  be  needed,  and  now  you  come  and  ask  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  have  said,  we  expended  during  1921  $734,000. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  that  when  you  came  up  for  the 
lest  appropriation. 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not.  The  estimate  was 
submitted  on  October  15,  1920,  in  accordance  with  law,  and  the 
hearings  on  it  were  held  on  December  11,  1920,  over  six  months 
before  the  close  of  he  fiscal  year  in  question — 1921.  Furthermore, 
on  account  of  the  new  law  wnich  was  enacted  and  which  compelled 
the  department  to  send  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  work 
that  was  formerly  performed  in  the  field  printing  offices,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  increase  our  allotment  to  take  care  of  this  work.  Under 
this  law  we  can  now  only  do  emergency  work  in  the  field  printing 
offices.  As  soon  as  that  law  was  passed  we  secured  an  estimate 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  that  printing  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  it  reached  a  total  of  something  like  $283,000. 

The  Chairman.  $283,000  for  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  in 
the  field  printing  offices  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  we  have  thrown  that  printing  into 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  reason  we  dia  not  submit 
any  greater  estimate  for  1921  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  estimate  was  submitted  we  did  not  know  just  what  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  would  amount  to,  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  very  accurate  line  on  the  amount  of  the  printing 
that  was  formerly  performed  in  the  field  printing  offices. 

The  Chairman,  in  1920  you  had  only  $300,000  in  your  regular 
appropriation,  but  I  see  that  you  did  get  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $300,000.  The  cost  of  paper  and  the  cost  of  printing  and  suppUes 
were  just  as  high  then  as  now.  How  do  you  account  for  this  higher 
expenditure  with  lower  costs  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  Our  original  allot- 
ment for  printing,  before  there  was  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  was  $300,000,  and  then  we  had  to  have  $300,000  more, 
on  account  of  the  new  law,  making  $600,000.  The  cost  of  paper  and 
printing  naturally  increased,  and  we  figure  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
during  the  present  year  will  be  ofi^set  by  the  increase  in  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper 
has  been. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  insert  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  some  figures  on  that,  and  you  can 
tell  us  approximately  what  the  reduction  has  been.  Has  there  been 
any  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  reductions.  The  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  paper  during  the  present  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
the  last  fiscal  year  will  average  between  20  and  25  per  cent.  However, 
the  totfitl  net  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  job  of  printing  will  not  average 
20  or  25  per  cent.  We*  selected  at  random  11  jobs  covering  like 
forms  and  like  quantities  and  aggregating  a  total  of  13,791,000 
copies,  and  a  comparison  of  their  total  cost  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  with  the  present  fiscal  year  discloses  an  average  decrease  amount- 
ingto  9i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  bids  from  the  Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 
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the  last  fiscal  year  the  Government  Printing  Office  had  rendered  bills 
covering  work  completed  and  delivered  amounting  to  $299,017.86, 
and  they  estimated  that  the  unbilled  work  on  hand  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $195,467.56,  or  a  total  of  billed  and  unbilled  work 
amounting  to  $494,485.42,  which  was  more  than  half  of  our  allot- 
ment.    We  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  expedient  to  antici- 
pate our  requirements  for  blanks  and  forms  from  three  to  six  months, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  send  reouisitions  for  print- 
ing and  binding  to  the  Government  Printing  Omce  amounting  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  department's  allotment,   although   the 
department  does  not  expect  to  secure  the  actual  delivery  of  the  work 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  allotment.     If  this  provision 
of  law  had  been  construed  to  mean  that  only  work  amounting  to 
one-half  of  the  department's  allotment  should  be  completed  and 
delivered  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  we 
would  not  have  come  for  this  deficiency  at  this  time,  although  we 
will  require  a  deficiency,  in  any  event,  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Our  expenditures  last  year  were  $734,307.77. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  represents  cost  incurred  in 
printing  reports  of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  Assistant  Postmasters 
General,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  that  you  ou^ht  not  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  To  show  you  what  rapid  strides  we  have  made,  and 
the  business-like  way  we  are  handling  our  printing,  I  will  say  that 
some  time  ago  we  discontinued  the  printing  of  the  separate  annual 
reports  of  the  First^  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Assistant  Postmasters 
General,  the  chief  inspector,  purchasing  agent,  and  solicitor,  and  we 
now  issue  onlv  one  report,  known  as  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  whicn  is  printed  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $2,300  a  year. 
We  print  only  5,000  copies  of  that  report.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
the  way  we  are  handhng  the  printing  situation,  I  will  say  that  we 
found  that  as  long  as  each  branch  of  the  service  or  bureau  had  the 
power  to  devise  its  own  forms,  duplication  and  lack  of  uniformity 
were  boimd  to  exist.  Therefore,  we  appointed  a  committee  on 
forms  and  blanks,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  department,  which  committee  reviews,  and  revises 
the  various  forms  and  blanks  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  depart- 
mental and  Postal  Service,  in  order  that  all  dupUcations,  wastage  of 
paper,  and  other  unnecessary  expenses  may  be  obviated. 

During  the  last  fiscal  vear  this  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  clerk's  office,  made  1,352  changes  in  forms  and  blanks  which 
resulted  in  a  net  saving  of  $140,251.75.  This  amount  covers  only  the 
initial  requisitions  on  which  cnanges  occurred  and  the  saving  thus 
effected  will  endure  as  long  as  the  forms  remain  unchanged.  The 
amount  of  the  saving  to  be  made  on  future  orders  will  depend  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  the  paper  market.  Some  of  the  changes  made 
were  as  follows:  401  forms  reduced  in  size;  36  requisitions  reduced  in 
quantity;  640  forms  reduced  in  quality  without  impairing  service- 
ability; 21  stock  forms  discontinued;  9  forms  consolidated  mto  one; 
5  forms  consolidated  into  one;  3  forms  consolidated  into  1;  and  40 
special  forms  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this;  The  depart- 
ment came  up  and  asked  for  $600,000,  and  stated  that  it  was  all  that 
would  be  needed,  and  now  you  come  and  ask  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  have  said,  we  expended  during  1921  $734,000. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  that  when  you  came  up  for  the 
last  appropriation. 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not.  The  estimate  was 
submitted  on  October  16,  1920,  in  accordance  with  law,  and  the 
he&rings  on  it  were  held  on  December  11,  1920,  over  six  months 
before  the  close  of  he  fiscal  year  in  question — 1921.  Furthermore, 
on  account  of  the  new  law  wnich  was  enacted  and  which  compelled 
the  department  to  send  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  work 
that  was  formerly  performed  in  the  field  printing  offices,  it  was  nee- 
essarv  to  increase  our  allotment  to  take  care  of  this  work.  Under 
this  law  we  can  now  only  do  emergency  work  in  the  field  printing 
oflSces.  As  soon  as  that  law  was  passed  we  secured  an  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  that  printing  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  it  reached  a  total  of  something  like  $283,000. 

The  Chairman.  $283,000  for  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  in 
the  field  printing  offices  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  we  have  thrown  that  printing  into 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  reason  we  dia  not  submit 
any  greater  estimate  for  1921  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  estimate  was  submitted  we  did  not  know  just  what  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  would  amount  to,  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  very  accurate  line  on  the  amount  of  the  printing 
that  was  formerly  performed  in  the  field  printing  offices. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920  you  had  only  $300,000  in  your  regular 
appropriation,  but  I  see  that  you  did  get  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $300,000.  The  cost  of  paper  and  the  cost  of  printing  and  suppUes 
were  just  as  high  then  as  now.  How  do  you  account  tor  this  higher 
expenditure  with  lower  costs  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  Our  original  allot- 
ment for  printing,  before  there  was  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper 
and  printmg,  was  $300,000,  and^  then  we  had  to  have  $300,000  more, 
on  account  of  the  new  law,  making  $600,000.  The  cost  of  paper  and 
printing  naturally  increased,  and  we  figure  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
during  the  present  year  will  be  oflFset  by  the  increase  in  consumption. 

The  Cbeairman.  Let  us  see  what  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper 
has  been. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  insert  them  in  the  record. 

llie  Chairman.  You  have  had  some  figures  on  that,  and  you  can 
tell  us  approximately  what  the  reduction  has  been.  Has  there  been 
any  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  reductions.  The  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  paper  during  the  present  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
the  last  fiscal  year  will  average  between  20  and  25  per  cent.  However, 
the  total  net  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  job  of  printing  will  not  average 
20  or  25  per  cent.  We«  selected  at  random  11  jobs  covering  like 
forms  and  like  quantities  and  aggregating  a  total  of  13,791,000 
copies,  and  a  comparison  of  their  total  cost  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  with  the  present  fiscal  year  discloses  an  average  decrease  amount- 
ingto  9i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  bids  from  the  Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  Howell.  Because  under  this  new  law  w6  are  required  to  send 
all  of  our  work  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  except  emergency 
work  that  we  hare  authority  to  do  in  our  field  printing  offices. 

The  Chmrman.  You  have  to  pay  whatever  they  charge  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  we  must  pay  whatever  they  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not^have  to  bid  on  other  work  that  he 
does  for  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Not  under  this  new  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  cost  seems  high,  is  it  due  to  the  law,  or  is 
it  due  to  your  extravagance  in  the  ordering  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  thint  that  the  statement  I  just  made  about  the 
business-like  way  in  which  we  handle  our  printing  will  show  that  w^e 
are  not  extravagant. 

The  Chairman,  You  can  order  a  larger  amount  of  stuflF  than  you 
need. 

Mr.  Howell.  Most  of  our  pointing  is  for  stock  forms  and  blanks 
used  throughout  the  Postal  Service  m  the  various  post  offices.  For 
instance,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  in  stock  forms  alone  we  used 
423,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  of  the  various  blanks  and 
f oims  have  you  now  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  the  various  blanks  and  forms  I  would  say  that 
we  have  on  an  average  a  stock  for  from  five  to  six  months.  Of 
course,  on  some  small  requisitions  it  is  economy  for  us  to  order  a 
year's  supply  at  a  time  instead  of  going  back  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  stock  on  hand  for  six  months,  more 
or  less,  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  of  what  is  known  as  stock  forms.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have  any  stock  of  specially  printed  forms.  They 
are  printed  as  reauired.  There  is  one  point  1  want  to  bring  out,  and 
that  is  that  at  tne  present  time  we  nave  sent  requisitions  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  amounting  to  $300,000  or  one-half  of 
our  allotment  and  the  only  way  we  can  secure  any  printing  covering 
new  work  or  specially  printed  forms  from  now  until  December  31 
is  to  suspend  work  on*  requisitions  already  placed,  on  which  in  most 
instances  the  work  has  been  started,  and  utilize  the  money  that  has 
already  been  debited  to  our  allotment  to  take  care  of  new  work  and 
specially  printed  forms.  This  is  an  unbusinesslike  and  uneconomical 
procedure  and  one  which  delavs  and  retards  the  work  because  it  is 
apparent  that  if  we  suspend  the  work  on  a  requisition  now  in  order 
to  get  some  other  work  through  it  has  the  effect  of  holding  up  the 
recmisition  we  suspend  until  January  1,  thus  delaying  the  work 
called  for  by  that  particular  requisition  six  yreeks. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  you  can  not  make  a  requisition 
upon  the  Government  Printing  OAice  for  an  amount  of  printing 
exceeding  half  of  the  appropriation  during  the  first  six  months,  or 
that  is  the  way  the  law  nas  been  construed  ? 

Mr.  Howe|.l.  That  is  the  way  the  law  has  been  construed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  .  Postmaster  General  has  no  authority  to 
waive  that  ? 
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Mr.  Howell.  The  Postmaster  General  has  no  discretion  in  the 
matter  whatever.  That  is  the  way  the  Public  Printer  has  construed 
the  law,  and,  of  course,  we  must  follow  the  construction  that  the 
Public  Printer  puts  upon  it. 

The  Chalrman.  That  provision  of  law  prohibits  you  from  spend- 
ing more  than  half  of  your  appropriation  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  the  Public  Printer  con- 
strues the  law,  aiid,  of  course,  it  is  not  his  fault.  The  point  is  this, 
that  we  will  not  get  actual  delivery  of  probably  more  than  half  of 
the  amount  of  our  total  allotment,  but  the  Public  Printer  charges 
our  allotment  with  the  estimated  cost  of  a  job  just  as  soon  as  tne 
requisition  comes  in.  He  does  that,  as  I  imderstand  it,  before  he 
actually  starts  work  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  He  charges  you  with  it  before  he  does  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  He  sends  us  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
job,  and  he  then  makes  the  charge  against  our  allotment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  you  must  make  your  requisitions  in  advance. 
For  instance,  you  make  requisitions  in  November  and  December  for 
forms  or  whatever  printing  you  may  need  for  use  in  Januarj^  or 
February  following,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  charged  against 
your  first  six  months'  allotment? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  Any  requisition  that  we  send  in  from  July 
to  December  will  be  charged  against  our  first  six  months'  allotment, 
without  regard  to  the  time  when  the  work  is  started  or  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  paid  for  until  it  is  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  Public  Printer  will  not  take  any  more  work 
from  us,  or,  rather,  he  will  take  it,  but  he  will  not  start  to  work  on  it. 
Our  service  is  so  large  that  we  must  anticipate  our  requirements,  and 
when  the  full  allotment  is  taken  up,  if  we  have  a  requisition  involving 
an  important  job  of,  say,  5,000  copies  of  a  form,  we  have  to  ask  him 
to  suspend  certain  other  requisitions  involving,  perhaps,  a  large 
number  of  forms,  so  that  we  can  take  the  money  set  aside  for  that 
job  in  order  to  get  this  other  work  done. 

The  ChaiRxMAN.  He  has  rendered  bills  amounting  to  only  $131,000 
out  of  vour  $600,000  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  all.  That  represents  work  already  com- 
pleted and  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  for  it  until  it  is  completed  and 
delivered  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all,  but  the  Public 
Printer  charges  us  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  requisition  and  before 
putting  it  on  the  press.  He  has  a  force  of  estimators  who  estimate 
the  total  cost  of  the  job,  and,  as  I  understand,  it  is  immediately 
sent  to  the  accounting  section  and  charged  against  our  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  'the  way  he  construes  the  law,  and  he  claims 
that  it  is  due  to  the  law  under  which  he  is  operating  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  this  request  for  a 
deficiency  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Howell.  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  even  without  the  condi- 
tions that  we  are  laboring  under,  we  can  not  tell  the  actual  amount 
we  will  require  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  we  do  need  relief  at 
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this  time  because  we  do  not  have  a  nickel  for  printing  from  now 
mitil  December  31,  unless  we  suspend  requisitions  already  placed, 
which  we  can  not  do  without  delaying  the  work  called  for  oy  them. 
It  is  an  embarrassing  situation  to  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  "Sou  say  you  have  $300,000  not  touched? 

Mr.  Howell.  But  under  this  new  law,  we  can  not  use  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  new  law  is  to  safeguard  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  certainly  should  not  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  anybody.    That  law  has  been  there  for  10  years. 

Mr.  HowELt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  can  not  make  requisitions  on  the  showing  that 
you  have  the  money  in  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  can  make  the  requisitions,  but  he  will  not  do 
the  work.    It  is  an  embarrassing  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  owe  them  anything  until  they  deliver 
the  work. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  the  fundamental  law  imder  which  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  operates  permits  him  to  make  those  charges 
in  order  that  he  may  get  the  use  of  that  money  for  defraying  tne 
expense  of  operating  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  this  law  contained  in  the  sundry 
civil  act  was  the  law  that  embarrassed  you. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  now  turns  out  that  it  is  not  this  law  at  all, 
but  the  action  of  the  PubUc  Printer. 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  law  that  embarrasses  us,  or  the 
Public  Printer's  construction  of  that  law.  What  I  wished  to  bring 
out  in  my  other  statement  was  that  the  Public  Printer  put  the 
construction  he  does  on  it,  due  to  the  laws  imder  which  he  is  operating 
the  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  construction  of  the  Public  Printer 
of  this  law  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  law  was  not  enforced.  We  had  $460,000 
worth  of  work  over  there  and  nothing  was  said  about  it.  That  law 
had  not  been  rigidly  enforced  since  I  was  connected  with  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  This  law  should  not  embarrass  you.  That  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows: 

Not  more  than  an  allotment  of  one-half  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
public  printing  and  for  the  public  binding  shall  be  expended  in  the  first  two  c^uarters 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  no  more  than  one-fourth  thereoi  may  be  expended  in  either  of 
the  last  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  except  that,  in  addition  tnereto,  in  either  of 
said  last  quarters  the  unexpended  balances  of  allotments  for  preceding  quarters  may 
be  expended,  and  no  department  or  Government  establishment  shall  consume  in  any 
Buch  period  a  greater  percentage  of  its  allotment  than  shall  lawfully  be  expended 
during  the  same  period  of  the  wnole  appropriation. 

That  does  not  say  that  the  charge  shall  be  made  for  any  work  not 
actually  done. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  reason  the  Public  Printer  makes  that  charge  is 
due  to  the  laws  under  which  he  operates  over  there  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  he  is  rigidlv  enforcing  that  law  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  the  law  that  he  operates  under. 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  the  law  you  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  him  to  make  a  charge  until  he 
delivers  the  goods.     There  are  restrictions. 
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Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  are  in  a  very  precanous  situation  now,  and  we 
have  not  a  dollar  that  we  can  use  for  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  that  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Howell.  Not  for  our  service  that  is  serving  100,0(K),000  people 
and  operating  24  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  serve  the  people,  but  you  who  are 
spending  the  money  do  not  take  the  people  into  consideration  at  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  have  appointed  this 
eommittee  on  forms  and  blanks  and  effected  a  saving  of  $140,000  last 
year  proves  I  think  that  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  curtail 
expenditures  in  the  matter  of  printing  and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  only  judge  of  your  economies  by  the  num- 
ber of  deficiencies,  you  ask. 
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salaries  of  interpreters  to  embassies  and  legations,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carr,  you  have  an  item  on  page  74  of  the  bill 
which  indicates  that  you  have  a  deficiency  for  1916  amounting  to 
$1,000.  The  item  reads,  "  For  10  student  interpreters  at  the  Embassy 
of  Turkey,"  etc.     Do  you  mean  10  students  at  $1,000  each? 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  $1,000  item,  belonging  to  the  regular 
appropriation  for  1916  for  interpreters  to  embassies  and  legations. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that  item, 

Mr.  Carr.  The  circumstances  are  that  on  December  15,  1915,  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  drew  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
$1,000  on  account  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  student  interpreter 
attached  to  his  embassy.  The  original  draft  was  purchased  by  a 
private  individual  over  there.  In  those  days  there  were  no  banlang^ 
lacilities,  so  that  they  sold  drafts  to  whomever  would  buy  them. 
The  person  who  purchased  this  draft  went  into  the  interior  of  Turkey 
and  eventually  lost  the  draft.  Meanwhile  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  reverted  to  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

The  Chairman.  This  $1,000  was  deposited  with  the  Government 
service  and  the  person  who  made  the  deposit  asked  for  a  draft  and 
it  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No.  The  operation  is  this:  All  of  our  officers  abroad, 
in  order  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  subordinates,  draw  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  money.  They  sell  the  draft  to  a  bank  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  pay  the  consular  salaries.  In  this  case,  however, 
instead  of  selling  the  draft  .to  a  bank — banking  facilities  then  being 
very  limited — the  embassy  sold  it  to  an  individual;  the  individuw 
lost  it.  Since  then  a  duplicate  of  that  draft  has  reached  the  depart- 
ment but  the  appropriation  had  meanwhile  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 
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515,000,  I  think,  was  turned  back  into  the  TVeasurv.  This  is  a 
request  to  reappropriate  $1,000  of  that  unexpended  balance  in  order 
to  "pay  this  duplicate  draft. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  draft  had  been  presented  to  you  in  time, 
you  had  the  money  with  which  to  meet  it  and  you  would  have  met  it  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Quite  so;  but  the  appropriation  lapsed  in  the  meantime, 
so  that  we  must  now  ask  for  money  with  which  to  pay  the  draft. 

transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  to  pay  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  transportation,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  clerks 
in  embassies,  etc.,  and  under  that  item  there  appears  to  be  a  deficiency 
of  $450  for  1919.     Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  another  case  in  which  a  d:;af t  of  $450  for  trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  not  received  in  the  Department 
of  State  until  after  the  appropriation  had  lapsed  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  this  estimate  sent  here  sooner? 

Mr.  Carr.  Because  we  only  got  the  draft  a  short  time  ago.  Some 
of  these  drafts,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  find  from  another  item  later 
on,  did  not  reach  the  Department  of  State  earlier  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  sold.  Drafts  were  sold  \n  Turkey, 
Sussia,  and  elsewhere  to  individuals  who,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
banking  conditions  which  existed  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war  as  well  as  the  danger  of  loss  of  money,  failed  to  present  the  drafts 
until  too  late  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  before  it  lapsed. 

The  Chairman.  This  draft  would  nave  been  met  if  it  had  been 
presented  in  time  because,  I  presume,  there  was  an  unexpended 
oalance  in  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  In  this  instance  there  was  an  unexpended  balance 
turned  back  of  over  $1,700. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS,   1921. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  to  pay  the  itemized  and  verified 
statements  of  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  transportation 
and  subsistence,  and  under  that  item  you  are  asking,  for  the  year 
1921,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $36,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  a  deficiency.  The  act  of  March  4,  1919 — and  I 
am  going  back  that  far  in  order  to  give  you  the  history  of  this  item — 
appropriated  $145,000  for  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1921? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  that  was  for  1919-20. 

The  Chairj^an.  In  1919  the  appropriation  was  $270,900. 

Mr.  Carr.  They  first  appropriated,  Mr.  Chairman,  $145,000; 
then  later  a  deficiency  of  $100,000  was  granted.  I  was  just  giving 
you  the  history  of  this  thing  in  order  to  show  you  why  this  deficiency 
occurred.  Congress  appropriated  $145,000  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion and  extenaed  the  scope  of  the  appropriation  to  cover  not  only 
the  travel  of  the  officers,  but  also  the  travel  of  their  famili«s  -'*^  *^**^ 
transportation  of  their  effects.  It  was  recognized  at  tJ 
time  that  that  appropriation  would  not  be  sufficient 
additional  expense. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  diiring  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  during  the  war  period,  or  imme- 
diately after.  So  it  was  quite  well  imderstood  in  the  committee  at 
the  time  I  appeared  before  it  that  if  they  changed  the  language  so  as 
to  provide  for  more  transportations  without  increasing  the  appro- 
priation we  would  have  a  deficiency,  and  that  we  would  have  to 
come  back  and  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  amount. 
We  did  come  back  and  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  and  then 
later  $1,600  for  certified  claims.  In  tne  meanwhile  we  promulgated 
our  regulations  governing  transportation,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Congress,  however,  continued  the  original 
$145,000  appropriation,  but  again  appropriated  supplementally,  on 
March  1,  1921,  $100,000,  making  a  total  for  the  year  1921  of  $245,000. 
Now,  we  find  that  the  expenses  incurred  for  1921  under  those  regu- 
lations— which  regulations  have  heretofore  been  submitted  to  wiis 
committee  and  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasuiy — are  about  $281,000,  making  a  deficiency  of  $36,000. 
Until  Congress  could  make  an  additional  appropriation  we  have 
had  to  advance  out  of  the  emergency  fund  anout  $18,000  for  the 
payment  of  certain  drafts  that  we  could  not  afford  to  let  go  back 
abroad  unpaid.  Now,  our  request  is  for  enough  to  pay  all  of  those 
claims  in  excess  of  the  regular  appropriation  and  to  reimburse  the 
emergency  fund  in  the  amount  of  about  $18,000,  which  we  had  to 
borrow  from  that  fimd  for  that  purpose.  And  it  might  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  our  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $300,000 
instead  of  the  $245,000  we  nad  for  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  $36,000  is  really  $18,000  more  than  you 
would  need  if  it  were  not  for  this  emergency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  were  canceling  the  amount  which 
we  have  already  paid  out  of  the  emergency  funa 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Why  should  the  emergency  fund  be 
reimbursed,  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carr.  Because  the  Secretary  feels,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
that  he  ought  to  keep  as  much  of  that  emergency  fund  intact  at  the 
present  time  as  possible.  There  are  a  number  of  things  for  which 
money  from  that  fund  may  be  required,  and  while  ordmarily  there 
woula  be  no  objection  if  it  w6re  not  reimbursed,  there  are  now 
strong  reasons  for  avoiding  any  depletion  of  it  for  expenses  of  a 
routine  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $200,000  in  the  emergency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  an  unexpended  balance  in  the 
appropriation  made  available  for  1921.  How  much  was  the  unex- 
pended balance  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  was  about  $370,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  makes  $570,000.  How  much  is  the 
unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  at  the  present  time  over  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  the  $18,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  asked  that  very  question  before  I  came  down,  because 
it  had  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  natural  inquiry  for  you 
to  make,  and  I  was  directed  to  ask  you  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  emergency  fund  if  possible.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars 
seems  a  small  amount  in  comparison  with  tne  imexpended  balance 
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of  the  emergency  fund,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  it 
would  not  be  wise  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  amount  available  by 
even  so  small  a  sum. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  have  $300,000  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  considerable  leeway.  Under  the  item  for  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  $11,577 
for  1921. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Carr.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  additional 
appropriation  of  this  character:  Under  the  treaty  of  June  7,  1905, 
we  became  a  member  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
which  is  maintained  ai)  Rome  and  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
40  Governments,  including  all  of  the  large  Governments.  Our 
contribution  in  the  past  has  been  about 

The  Chairman.  It  was  small,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  it  was  small. 

The  Chairman.  $18,000  for  1922,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  that  appropriation  includes  other  things.  I  think 
it  was  $8,000,  but  it  was  payable  in  francs  and  not  in  dmlars.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  franc  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  purchasing 
power  and  the  institute  has  become  practically  bankrupt;  that  is  to 
say,  it  can  not  fimction  upon  its  present  income,  and  therefore  the 
general  committee  of  the  institute  have  appealed  to  all  of  the  govern- 
ments to  pay  an  extraordinary  quota  which  in  our  case  amounts  to 
$11,577  for  1921  and  a  like  amount  for  1922,  until  the  institute  can 
get  out  of  its  present  situation.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
meeting  is  as  follows: 

*'  The  general  meeting  realising  the  impossibility  for  the  institute  to  carry  on  its 
present  services  with  receipts  that  are  more  nominal  than  actual,  resolves  to  propose 
to  the  j^vernments  kindly  to  jp&y  for  the  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  over  ana  above 
the  ordinary  quota  as  set  by  article  10  of  the  convention  of  1905,  payable  in  francs,  an 
additional  quota  of  one  and  one-half  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  quota,  and  payable 
by  each  country  in  its  own  currency  on  the  basis  of  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  at  par. 
Tne  pledge  of  the  governments  to  pay  this  quota  will  be  officially  notified  by  the 
States  to  the  ministry,  of  foreign  affairs  of  Italy  and  to  the  president  of  the  institute. ' ' 

The  United  States,  being  entered  in  the  first  group  of  the  adhering  States  (40,000 
franc  quota),  would  have  to  pay  for  the  years  1921,  1922,  and  1923,  the  following 
amounts: 

1.  The  usual  quota  of  40,000  francs  which  would  be  paid  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  (equivalent  at  present  to  approximately  $3,00<),  or  at  the  normal  rate  to 
$7,720V 

2.  The  extraordinary  quota  amounting  to  one  quota  and  a  half,  that  is  to  say,  60,000 
francs  which  would  be  paid  in  dollars,  the  amount  to  be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  $1 
at  par  being  worth  5.1825  francs.  Thus  the  extraordinary  quota  of  the  United  States 
for  each  year  would  be  $11,577. 

We  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
tribute an  additional  sum  and  we  consulted  the  other  governments 
and  found  that  nearly  all  of  those  governments  were  going  to  provide 
the  extra  auota  and  continue  their  membership.  Inerefore.  it 
seemed  to  tne  department  that  the  United  States  was  practically 
morally  bound  to  continue  and  pay  its  additional  share  also ;  that  is, 
we  could  hardly  drop  out  since  an  American  was  really  the  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  institute  and  the  greatest  of  the 
a^icultural  countries.  We  probably  have  a  greater  moral  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  institute  than  any  other  nation  since  the  prime 
mover  in  tne  establishment  of  the  institute  was  David  Lubin,  an 
American  citizen. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  the  institute  do  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  Institute  of  Agriculture  gathers  systematically 
information  through  the  other  governments  in  regard  to  what  is 
produced  in  countries  of  surplus  production  in  competition  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  what  is  produced  of  deficient  production  in 
importing  countries  which  will  purchase  our  surplus.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  most  desirous  to  obtain  such  information 
systematically  to  aid  it  in  sending  out  complete  and  timely  data 
periodically  on  production,  stock,  movement,  and  prices  of  the  great 
staple  crops.     The  supply  and  demand  throughout  the  world  nave 

freat  influence  on  tne  prices-  of  American  farm  products.  The 
)epartment  of  ACTiculture  feels  that  this  information  alone  is  of 
great  practical  and  financial  value  to  the  United  States.  The  fact 
also  that  the  governments  are  bound  by  treaty  to  supply  information 
on  crop  production  to  the  institute,  enables  the  institute  to  go  far 
toward  improving  the  statistical  methods  in  other  countries  so  as  to 
make  data  comparable.  The  United  States  has  the  best  crop  and 
live-stock  statistics  in  the  world,  but  it  needs  similar  statistics  from 
other  countries. 

One  of  the  most  practicable  methods  of  obtaining  those  statistics 
is  through  an  international  organization  such  as  the  Institute  of 
Agriculture  which  can  call  upon  the  several  member  governments 
to  institute  the  system  necessary  to  supply  the  information  desired. 
The  institute  endeavors  to  collect  the  results  of  the  latest  researches 
and  experiments  in  improved  agricultural  methods  of  farming,  the 
technical  side  of  agriculture;  the  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
overcoming  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Another  function  of  the 
institute  is  to  collect  and  publish  mformation  on  the  economics 
of  agriculture— farm  labor,  farm  wa^es,  and  the  financial  returns 
of  agriculture.  It  is  the  only  international  service  of  this  character 
in  the  world  and  has  supplied  information  vwhich  no  individual  could 
get  from  the  other  countries.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  takes 
the  view  that  as  American  agriculture  has  capital  mvested  in  the 
United  States  of  over  $80,000,000,000,  this  Government  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one  international  institution 
in  the  world  devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural, statistical,  and  other  information. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  represents  our  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  This  represents  the  proportion  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Based  on  our  former  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  our  extraordinary  assessment. 

Mr.  Carr.  This  is  our  extraordinary  assessment  of  $22,000  for 
the  two  years. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  a  probability  of  this  extraordinary  assessment 
continuing  for  some  time  ?  We  are  the  only  ones  who  are  fmnishing 
any  real  money,  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  Great  Britain 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  Great  Britain  is  not  furnishing  dollar  for 
dollar  with  us  if  tney  make  their  payments  in  pounds,  because  the 
value  of  the  pound  has  depreciated. 

Mr.  Carr.  Thejr  asked,  Mr.  Wood,  that  the  governments  pay  in 
the  money  of  their  own  country.     Now  the  British  pound  sterling 
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lias  about  the  same  values  in  Italian  currency  that  our  own  money 
lias,  so  that  the  depreciation  of  thfe  pound  in  relation  to  our  own 
money  would  not  anect  the  relation  ot  the  pound  to  Italian  money. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  Germany  paid  it  in  her  own  money,  in  marks. 

Mr.  Cabb.  MaA^  would  be  dinerent.  I  have  no  quotations  of  the 
exchange  between  Germany  and  Italy,  but  the  purchasing  value  of 
the  mark  is  much  greater  when  applied  to  Italian  money  tnan  when 
applied  to  United  States  money. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  only  different  in  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  bound  under  the  treaty  to  this  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  We  are  not  bound  under  the  treaty  to  pay  this  assess- 
ment but  it  is  a  moral  obligation  since  nearly  all  the  other  nations 
who  have  signed  the  treaty  and  have  supported  this  institute  along 
\s^ith  us  have  either  decided  to  pay  their  extraordinary  quota  or  are 
favorably  considering  that  course.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a  club 
member  who  is  morally  bound  to  pay  an  assessment  over  and  above 
his  dues,  or  leave  the  club,  and  we  would  hardlv  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  convention  or  seek  to  remain  a  memoer  without  paying 
our  share  of  the  expenses. 

The  Cha£BMAN.  ne  are  bound  in  a  moral  sense  and  all  the  other 
countries  are  paying  i 

Mr.  Cabb.  les;  we  have  consulted  them  all  and  we  have  had  re- 
plies saying  they  were  paying. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  put  in  the  hearing  a  list  of  the  countries 
that  are  obligated  or  bound  under  this  treaty '( 

Mr.  Cabb.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in  the  hearing. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTB    OP  AGRICULTURE   AT  ROME 

Countries  signatory  to  the  convention: 

Austria-Hungary  (not  now    France.  Peru. 

Persia. 
Portugal. 
Rumania. 
Russia. 
Salvador. 
Servia. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switzeriand. 
Turkey. 
Unitea  States. 
Uruguay. 

Mr.  Kklley.  I  suppose  when  they  get  these  various  donations  to 
Rome  from  the  various  countries  in  all  the  different  sorts  of  currency, 
then  they  will  have  to  convert  it  into  Italian  money  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Yes;  most  of  it  will  be  disbursed  in  Italian  money. 

Mr.  HusTED.  May  I  ask  how  we  are  morally  obligated — simply 
because  an  American  citizen  started  it  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  precisely  that;  sir.  I  meant  to 
say  we  are  legally  obligated  to  the  extent  of  the  original  quota  of 
$8,000,  which  we  are  paying  regularly.  The  legal  quota,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  payable  in  francs,  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
institute,  and  therefore  all  of  the  Governments  from  which  we  have 
heard,  with  perhaps  four  exceptions — and  there  are  21  Governments 


a  member). 

Germany. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Great  Britain. 

Belgium. 

Greece. 

Brazil. 

Guatemala. 

Bulgaria. 

Italy. 

<;hile. 

Japan. 

China. 

Luxemburg. 

Costa  Rica. 

Montenegro. 

i.'uba. 

Mexico. 

Denmark. 

Norway. 

Ecuador. 

The  Netherlands. 

Ethiopia. 

Nicaragua. 

Egypt. 

Paraguay. 
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I  think — ^have  agreed  to  pay  the  extraordinary  quota  or  are  favorably 
disposed  to  the  increase.  It  would  hardly  seem  fitting  that  the 
United  States,  which  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the  beginning  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institute,  the  prime  mover  in  which  was 
an  American  citizen,  should  fail  to  join  the  other  Governments  in 
maintaining  the  institute. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  understand  how  the  people  over  there  might 
profit  by  coming  over  here  to  study  agriculture,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  profit  much  by  going  to  Italy  to  study  agriculture. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  not^mg  to  Italy,  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  rather  going 
over  the  entire  world,  Italy  merely  being  a  center  where  agriculturiS 
information  from  all  over  the  world  is  focused  and  is  coordinated  and 
there  disseminated  in  the  way  of  statistics  and  bulletins. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  agricultural  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  A  clearing  house  is  precisely  the  word  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  practical  advantage  is  it  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture  thinks  it  is  of  a  great 
deal  of  practical  advantage  to  know  what  the  crops  are  all  over  the 
world,  to  know  the  statistics  of  prices,  of  production,  of  methods,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  Particularly  I  think  they  find  it  very  desirable  to 
know  the  extent  of  production  everywhere.  They  have  invariably 
advocated  most  strongly  the  support  of  this  institute. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  our  export  trade  in 
agricultural  products  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  In  the  way  that  it  improves  agriculture  through  publi- 
cations of  the  methods  found  valuable  in  other  countries,  in  the  way- 
it  helps  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  compete  with  other  agricultural 
nations,  to  know  the  current  prices,  extent  of  production,  pointing 
out  subnormal  production  and  therefore  markets  for  our  products,  it 
is  of  real  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  statistics  prepared  sufficiently  early  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  what  the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  various  world 
countries  may  be  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  information  1 

Mr.  Carr.  Since  1909  the  Institute  has  been  giving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  monthly  crop  reports  for  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  It  makes  monthly  reports  by  wireless  to  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  as  prices  of  staple  ^rops 
are  largely  influenced  by  statistics  of  crop  production  throughout  the 
world  it  is  important  to  perfect  and  develop  a  system  for  supplying 
such  information  through  the  Institute.  It  should  also  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  additional  contribution  is  really  necessary  to  make 
serviceable  the  regular  contribution  which  the  United  States  is 
making. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE,   1918  AND   1919. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  national  security  and 
defense  and  for  each  and  every  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  President^  $118,500. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  explanation  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  in  a  general 
way,  the  explanation  which  I  have  already  given  to  other  items. 
During  the  war  the  President  made  allotments  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  national  security  and  defense,  one  allotment  of  $1,000,000 
and  the  other  allotment  of  $5,000,000,  to  be  expended  through  the 
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embassy  in  Russia  and  the  consul  general  over  there  in  the  purchase 
of  foodstuflFs  and  other  articles  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tne  hands 
of  the  Germans.  The  purchases  were  made  and  the  ambassador  and 
consul  general  drew  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  out  and  sold  the  drafts.  Some  of  the  drafts  came  in 
and  some  did  not  come  in.  We  know  there  are  outstanding  drafts 
to  the  extent  of  S118,500  drawn  on  the  Secretary  of  State  that  are 
going  to  be  presented.     Some  ol  them  have  already  been  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  the  years  be  enumerated  here  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  specified  somewhere  1918  and  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  balance  left  unexpended  in  this  original 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000? 

Mr,  Carr.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.-  Has  that  been  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  was  turned  back  of  that  $6,000,000  which  was 
allotted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  that 
sort,  $1,316,000.  Of  course,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  national 
security  and  defense  appropriation  that  was  not  in  this  allocation  and 
that  was  turned  back  into  the  Treasury,  but  of  this  allocation  of 
$6,000,000  the  amount  of  $1,316,000  was  turned  back,  and,  had  those 
drafts  been  presented  during  the  life  of  that  appropriation,  they 
could  have  been  paid  without  question;  but  thev  were  not  presented 
and  now  we  have  no  money  with  which  to  pay  tnem  when  presented. 
We  have  some  of  them  now.  We  have  one,  for  instance,  for  $27,000 
and  we  have  another  for  $46,000  that  are  ready  to  be  paid,  but  we 
have  not  any  money  with  which  to  pay  them: 

The  Chairman.  They  are  included  in  this  $118,500? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  us  a  detailed 
statement  of  that? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  will  be  very  glad  to,  and  put  in  a  list  of  the  drafts,  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean — showing  in  whose  favor 
they  are  drawn. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

List  of  outstanding  drafts  drawn  on  the  Secretary  of  State  on  account  of  Tovaro  Ohmien, 
trading  houses  Darcy,  Marshall  &  Stevens^  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
national  security  and  defense  for  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919. 

Drafts  drawn  by  David  R.  FranoB,  ambassador  to  Russia: 

No.  170,  payable  to  M.  Ter-Keverloff 15,000 

No.  171,  payable  to  M.  Ter-Keverloff 5,000 

No.  183,  payable  to  T.  Solavieff 2, 000 

Drafts  drawn  oy  Dewitt  C.  Poole,  jr.,  American  consul  at  Moscow: 

No.  25,  payable  to  E.  KroU 5,000 

No.  26,  payable  to  M.  KioU 5,000 

No.  27,  payable  to  Packshmer  <fe  Co 5, 000 

No.  36,  payable  to  Tobei  &  Ikeda 27, 000 

No.  37,  payable  to  Constantine  Babanin 10, 000 

No.  50,  payable  to  Julius  Miller 5,000 

No.  52,  payjible  to  William  B.  Webster 46,000 

Unnumbered,  payable  to  Antonoff 3, 500 

Total 118,500 
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ARBITRATION,  UNITED   STATES   AND  PERU. 

The  Chairman'.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  arbitra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  $45,000.  Tell  us  about 
this  item,  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Carr.  This  is  the  arbitration  of  what  is  known  as  the  I^andreau 
claim  which  arose  out  of  an  agreement  of  the  Government  of  Peru  to 

frant  certain  awards  to  John  Theophile  Landreau,  a  French  citizen, 
ecause  of  certain  discoveries  of  guano  lands  made  by  him  and  dis- 
closed by  him  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  and  contracts  of  April  6, 
1859,  and  October  29,  1875,  between  the  said  John  Theophile  Land- 
reau and  his  brother,  John  Celestin  Landreau,  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  whereby  the  former  assigned  to  the  latter  a  portion  of  his 
claim  against  Peru.  By  the  contract  of  April  6,  1859,  John  Theophile 
Landreau,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  naid  to 
him  by  his  brother,  assigned  50  per  cent  of  his^ claim  to  John  Celestin 
Landreau,  but,  by  the  contract  of  October  29,  1875,  the  amount  of  the 
assignment  was  changed  to  30  per  cent  of  the  claim.  The  agreement 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  reward  John  Theophile  Landreau  for 
his  guano  discoveries  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  ot  October  24,  1865, 
according  to  which  Landreau  was  to  receive  payments  ranging  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  guano  extracted  from  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  him.  The  Government  of  Peru  was  duly  informed  by 
the  American  minister  at  Lima  of  the  agreement  between  John  Theo- 
phile Landreau  and  his  brother,  John  Celestin  Landreau.  In  1892 
the  Government  of  Peru  made  a  contract  of  settlement  with  John 
Theophile  Landreau,  in  which  settlement  an  attempt  was  made  to 
cut  on  the  interests  of  the  American  citizen,  John  Celestin  Landreau. 
The  Government  of  Peru  has  contended  that  this  settlement,  to 
which  John  Celestin  Landreau  was  not  a  party,  was  a  release  of  the 
American  interest  in  the  claim. 

By  a  resolution  of  February  20,  1880,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  strength  of  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AflPairs, 
requested  the  President  to  take  such  steps  as  in  his  opinion  might  be 
proper  and  in  accordance  with  international  law,  to  secure  to  John 
Celestin  Landreau  a  final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  his  claim 
against  Peru. 

In  1881  the  department  suggested  to  the  Government  of  Peru  that 
the  case  be  submitted  to  aroitration.  In  1904  our  legation  again 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
which  replied  that  it  regarded  the  above-mentioned  settlement  of 
1892  as  concluding  the  matter.  At  the  suggestion  of  Peru  the 
claimant  personally  presented  the  matter  to  Peru  in  1905,  but  no 
favorable  action  was  obtained.  The  matter  was  again  taken  up 
in  1907  and  in  1908,  at  which  time  the  department  stated  that  it 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  from  the  Peruvian  Government  an  offer 
of  an  adequate  settlement,  but  Peru  disclaimed  anv  further  liability, 
contending  that  the  settlement  of  1892  had  concluded  the  matter. 
In  1909  the  Government  of  Peru  offered  $50,000  in  gold  ih  settlement, 
which  offer  was  rejected  as  inadequate.  In  1912  a  protocol  was  sub- 
mitted to  Peru,  providing  for  an  arbitration  tribunal  to  sit  in  Panama. 
Peru  submitted  a  protocol  in  reply,  providing  for  arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  In  1913  Peru  submitted  another  protocol,  which,  however, 
was  not  acceptable  to  this  Government. 
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The  present  protocol  was  drafted  in  reply  to  a  protocol  submitted 
bv  the  Peruvian  Government,  under  date  of  December  5,  1919. 
llie  protocol,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  was  signed  at 
Lima,  Peru,  May  21,  1921. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  protocol  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  as  the  American  member  of  the  arbitral  commission, 
Mr.  Barton  Smith,  the  Peruvian  Government  appointed  Mr.  Carlos 
A.  Prevost,  and  they  two  selected  as  the  third  arbitrator  Viscount 
Finlay  of  Nairn. 

Mr.  Frederick  McKinney  was  appointed  agent  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  case  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  him,  was  sub- 

•  mitted  to  the  Peruvian  Ambassador  in  this  city  on  September  19, 
1921,  under  the  provision  of  Article  X  of  the  protocol.  According 
to  the  same  article  the  answer  of  the  Peruvian  uovemment  must  be 
submitted  to  this  Government  within  five  months  from  the  date  of  the 

I  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Article  IV  of  the  protocol  the  arbitral  commission  is  to 
meet  in  the  coimtry  from  which  the  third  commissioner  was  chosen, 
viz,  England,  within  60  days  after  the  case  is  ready  for  consideration, 
according  to  Article  X  of  the  protocol. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  amount  of  the  claim?  Is  it 
«45,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  about  $2,700,000  plus  interest.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  out  of  the  proceeds  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  amount  it  is  putting  mto  the  expenses 
of  the  presentation  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  has  become  of  John  Landreau  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  He  or  his  heirs  are  to  get 

Mr.  Wood.  The  balance? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  balance. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  claim  is  adjusted,  if  it  is  adjusted  in 
favor  of  the  United  States^  is  the  amount  that  we  provide  lor  taken 
out  of  whatever  allowance  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  Secretary's  letter  to  the  Budget  officer  contains  the 
statement  that  in  the  event  of  a  substantial  award  being  obtained,  it 
will  be  possible  to  deduct  therefrom  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  arbitration  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  has  never  been  any  appropriation  made  in  the 
years  p§st  for  this  purpose  ? 
^  Mr.  Carr.  No;  because  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  Peruvian 

•  Government  to  agree  to  arbitrate.  This  case  has  been  discussed  for 
40  years  and  Peru  has  not  hitherto  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  entire  expense  of  the  arbitration  or  only 
our  proportion  of  it  ? 
\  Mr.  Carr.  This  is  our  proportion  of  it. 

^  Mr.  Kelley.  If  we  lose,  do  we  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both 

sides  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Oh,  no;  the  protocol  prescribes  that  each  Government 
shall  pay  the  expense  of  preparing  its  case  and  presenting  it,  and  then 
the  two  Governments  shall  divide  between  them  the  expense  of  the 
arbitration;  that  is,  the  expense  of  the  arbitrators  and  of  the  court 
itself. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  whether  we  win  or  lose,  we  will  have  to  pay  this 
amount? 
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Mr.  Carr.  Yes.    Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  some  of  these 

^  items  of  expense  are  onljr  estimated.     We  do  not  know  exactly 

whether  all  of  this  money  will  be  needed.     We  do  not  think  any  more 

will  be  needed,  but  we  can  not  tell  whether  all  of  it  will  be  needed 

*  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  protocol  here  ? 
Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  I  have  that  here  and  I  can  put  that  into  the  record 
if  you  would  care  to  have  it. 
The  protocol  referred  to  follows : 

Protocol  for  Arbitration  of  the  Landreau  Claim  Against  Pbru. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Grovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  not  having  been  able  to  reach  an  ap'eement  concerning  the  claim 
f  against  Peni  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  American  citizen,  John  Celestin  I^ndreau, 

arising  out  of  a  decree  of  October  24,  1865,  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  John  Teophile  Landreau,  brother  of  John  Celestin  Landreaii, 
for  the  discovery  of  guano  deposits,  and  out  of  contracts  between  John  Teophile 
Landreau  and  John  Celestin  iJandreau  entered  into  on  or  about  April  6,  1859,  and 
October  29, 1875,  which  claim  is  siipported  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
have  resolved  to  submit  the  question  for  decision  to  an  International  Arbitral  Com- 
mission, and  to  that  end  have  named  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  William  K.  Gonzales,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  at  Lima,  and  the  President  of  Peru,  doctor  Alberto  Salomdn,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and 
proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  I.  The  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  Arbitral  Commission  are:  First. 
Whether  the  release  granted  the  Peruvian  Government  in  1892  by  John  Teophile 
Landreau  eliminated  any  claim  which  John  Celestin  Landreau,  the  American  citizen, 
may  have  had  against  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  if  all  claims  were  not  thereby 
extinguished  then.  Second.  What  sum,  if  any,  is  equitably  due  the  heirs  or  assigns 
of  John  Celestin  Landreau? 

Art.  II.  The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Peru  shall  each, 
within  30  days  after  this  protocol  becomes  effective,  appoint  one  commissioner,  and 
these  two  shall,  within  90  days  after  this  protocol  becomes  effective,  select  a  third 
commissioner,  who  shall  act  as  president  of  the  commiBsion  and  shall  be  a  national 
of  either  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  or  the  Netherlands. 

If  at  the  termination  of  the  90  days'  period  just  mentioned  they  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  third  commissioner,  he  shall  be  selected,  within  a  further  period  of  30 
days,  by  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  provided  she  is  willing. 

Art.  III.  All  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
membership  of  the  commission  shall  be  filled  as  was  the  original  appointment,  within 
30  days  from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy. 

Art.  IV.  The  commission  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective  Governments, 
meet  at  the  residence  place  of  the  president  of  the  commission  within  60  ^avs  after 
the  case  is  ready  for  consideration,  according  to  the  second  paragraph  of  arucle  10  of 
this  protocol,  and  shall  hold  all  of  its  sessions  in  the  same  place. 

Art.  V.  The  concurrent  action  of  any  two  members  of  the  commission  shall  be 
adequate  for  a  decision  on  all  matters  coming  before  them,  inchiding  the  making  of 
the  final  award. 

Art.  VI.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Peru  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the  presentation  and  alignment  of  its  case 
before  the  commission. 

Art.  VII.  The  commission  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceedings.  For  this 
purpose  the  president  of  the  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  be  of  hii 
own  nationality. 

Art.  VIII.  In  the  presentation  of  its  documents,  evidence,  correspondence,  or 
arguments  to  the  commission,  either  party  may  use  the  English  or  the  Spanish 
language. 

Art.  IX.  Either  party  may  demand  from  the  other  the  discovery  of  any  fact  or  of 
any  docimient  deemed  to  be  or  to  contain  material  evidence  for  the  party  asking  it. 
Any  dociunent  desired  shall  be  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  identification, 
and  the  demanded  discovery  shall  be  made  by  delivering  a  statement  of  the  fact  or 
by  depositing  a  copy  of  such  dociunent  (certified  by  its  law^f ul  custodian,  if  it  be  & 
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public  document,  and  verified  as  such  bv  the  posseeBor,  if  a  private  one)  to  the  foreign 
office  of  the  demanding  Government  which  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  examine 
the  original  through  its  duly  accredited  diplomatic  representatives.  If  notice  of  the 
desired  discovery  be  given  too  late  to  be  answered  10  days  before  the  commission 
herein  provided  for  shall  sit  for  hearings,  then  the  answer  desired  thereto  shall  be 
filed  with  or  documents  produced  before  the  commiasion  as  sneedilv  as  DOfwthle. 

Art.  X.  The  case  of  the  United  States  and  supporting  evidence  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Government  of  Peru  through  its  duly  accredited  representative  at  Washington 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  at  the  latest,  within  four  months  from  the  date  when  this 
agreement  becomes  effective.  The  Government  of  Peru  shall  submit  in  like  manner, 
through  its  ilepresentative  at  Washington,  its  full  answer  to  such  case  within  five 
months  from  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  *the  case  of  the  United  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  present  in  like  manner  its  reply  to  the  answer  of 
the  Peru\dan  Government,  which  reply  shall  contain  only  matters  in  reply  to  the  case 
of  the  Government  of  Peru,  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
Peruvian  answer,  and  Peru  may,  in  like  manner,  within  four  months,  present  a  reply 
to  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  allegations  and  documents 
of  each  party  shall  be  presented  at  least  in  quintuplicate. 

The  case  shall  then  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the  commission,  which  shall  hear 
ailments  by  the  agents  of  the  respective  Governments,  and,  in  its  discretion,  may, 
after  convening,  call  for  further  documents,  evidence,  or  correspondence  from  eithiar 
Government;  and  such  further  documents,  evidence,  or  correspondence  shall  if  pos- 
sible be  furnished  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  call.  If  not  so  furnished  within 
the  time  specified,  a  decision  in  the  case  may  be  given  without  the  use  of  said  docu- 
ments, evidence,  or  correspondence. 

Art.  XI.  The  decision  of  the  commission  shall  be  rendered  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting,  unless  the  commission,  for  reasons  which  shall  be 
communicated  to  both  Governments,  shall  find  it  imperatively  necessary  to  extend 
the  time.  The  decision,  when  made,  shall  be  forthwith  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernments at  Washington  and  Lima.  It  shall  be  accepted  as  final  and  binding  upon 
the  two  Governments. 

Art.  XII.  The  amount  granted  by  the  award,  if  there  should  be. any,  shall  be 
made  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Department  of  State.  Washing- 
ton, within  one  year  after  the  rendition  of  the  decision  by  tne  commission,  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  beginning  to  run-  one  month  after  the  rendition  of  the 
decision. 

Art.  XIII.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  pay  its  own  expenses  and  one-half  of 
the  common  expenses  of  the  arbitration.  Each  Government  shall  pay  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  commissioner  appointed  by  it,  but  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
third  commissioner  and  of  the  secretary  shall  be  included  in  the  common  expenses  of 
the  arbitration. 

In  faith  whereof  they  have  drawn  up  the  present  protocol,  in  duplicate,  in  like  terms 
in  English  and  Spanish,  signing  and  sealing  it  with  their  private  seals,  in  Lima,  this 
21st  day  of  May,  1921. 

William  E.  Gonzales    [seal.] 
A.  SALOMdN  [seal.] 

Mr.  BxRNS.  I  presume  this  item  of  rent  applies  to  quarters  to  be 
occupied  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  when  our  agent  goes  to  London,  of  course,  he  must 
have  quarters  in  which  to  mamtain  his  office  for  the  short  time  he 
will  be  there.     There  will  be  no  rent  here. 

The  Chair>l^n.  Mr,  Carr,  I  think  the  policy  of  the  committee 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  language  '^to  oe  immediately  available 
and  to  continue  available  until  expended,'^  because  it  never  gets  off 
the  books  if  we  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  explain  what  we  meant  by  that  ? 
To  be  immediately  available  means  that  we  have  a  time  limit  fixed 
within  which  proceedings  must  begin.  The  protocol  contains  a  time 
limit  within  which  we  can  act,  and  the  Secretary  has  already  been 
obliged  to  go  ahead  and  get  some  one  to  prepare  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  will  be  immediately  available 
upon   approval  by   the  President   an3rway   without  this  language, 
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because  being  a  deficiency  appropriation  it  becomes  available  at 
once  on  approval. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  understood  this  bill  might  contain  some  limitation 
that  would  make  this  language  'immediately  available'^  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  think  so- 

Mr.  Carr.  If  that  is  true,  we  would  not  care  anythii^  about  that. 
So  far  as  continuing  available  until  expended  is  concerned,  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  this  arbitration  is  likely  to  run  over  the  limit 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  made  it  available  until  December 
31,  1922,  how  would  that  meet  your  view?  That  fixes  a  limit  and 
if  you  have  to  come  back,  of  course  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  fear  that  would  not  do,  because  under  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  the  earhest  date  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators is  due  is  March  21,  1923.  There  might  be  delay  beyond  that 
date.  Even  after  the  decision  there  would  have  to  be  arranged  the 
compensation  of  judges,  court  expenses,  and  perhaps,  other  matters. 
Since  the  estimate  is  very  conservative,  and  practically  the  entire 
expense  would  be  at  least  obligated  during  the  current  year,  would 
it  not  be  less  trouble  to  Congress  to  make  the  entire  appropriation 
now  available  until  expended  T 

ARBITRATION,   UNTTED   STATES   AND   NORWAY. 

« 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  arbitra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Norway  of  certain  claims  of 
Norwegian  subjects  aganist  the  United  States  arising  out  of  reouisi- 
tions  made  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.     Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Carr.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  question  of  the  arbitration  of 
claims  which  the  Norwegian  Government  has  against  us. 

The  Norwegian  claims  grow  out  of  a  requisition  order  issued 
by  the  United  States  Shippmg  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
during  the  World  War.  This  order  was  communicated  to  the  various 
shipyards  by  telegrams  dated  August  3,  1917,  which  requisitioned 
*'all  power-driven  cargo-carrying  and  passenger  vessels  above  2,500 
tons  dead  weight  capacity  under  construction  in  your  yards,  and 
materials,  machinery,  equipment  and  outfit  thereto  pertaining. '* 
Under  the  terms  of  this  order  a  number  of  vessels  in  various  stages 
of  construction  belonging  to  Norwegian  subjects  were  takeif  overbj- 
the  Shipping  Board,  together  with  materials,  and  ec[uipment  destined 
for  the  construction  of  other  vessels.  Negotiations  thereupon 
ensued  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Norwegian  interests 
with  respect  to  the  *^  just  compensation ''  due  the  Norwegian  owners 
for  the  vessels  and  materials  so  requisitioned,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Emergency  Shipping  Fund  provision  of  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  act  oi  «7une  15,  1917. 

On  June  3,  1919,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Norwegian  owners  representing  27  of  the  Norwegian 
new  buildings,  the  so-called  *' stray  group,''  whereby  a  payment  of 
$34,500,000  was  made  to  the  Norwegian  owners  in  full  settlement 
of  their  claims.  The  Shipping  Board  was,  however,  unable  to  come 
to  terms  of  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  so-called 
^'Christiania  group,"  comprising  the  owners  of  15  other  Norwegian 
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steel  careo  vessels  which  had  been  contracted  for  with  American 
yards.  The  Shipping  Board  was  wilUng  to  pay  for  the  physical 
property  reauisitioned,  i.  e.,  any  construction  actually  done  and 
any  materials  actually  assembled  or  contracted  for,  and  to  reim- 
burse the  former  owner  for  any  progress  payments  made  to  the  ship- 
builder, not  represented  by  work  or  m'aterialg.  But  the  Board  was 
not  willing  to  reimburse  the  Norwegians  for  the  sums  which  they 
claim  to  have  paid  for  the  so-called  ^'ships'  position,''  i.  e.,  the 
value  of  their  contracts  to  have  a  ship  built. 

The  Norwegians  also  disputed  the  effective  date  of  requisition 
and  maintain^  that  they  were  entitled  to  settlement  on  tne  basis 
of  assignments  of  contracts  made  subsequent  to  August  3,  1917. 

The  net  result  of  this  divergence  of  viewpoint  was  that  while  the 
requisition  claims*  commission  of  the  Shippmg  Board  was  willing  to 
recommend  settlements  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000  the  Nor- 
wegian claimants  demanded  $14,157,977.58,  an  amount  which  was 
subsequently  increased  when  the  claim  was  presented  diplomati- 
caUv  by  the  addition  of  indirect  damages,  raising  the  aggregate  claim 
to  $15,600,000. 

The  Chairma:^^ .  Have  we  entered  into,  any  contract  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  that  we  will  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Norwegian 
Government,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  these  claims,  and 
t&is  is  merely  for  the  expense  of  arbitration  of  a  matter  already 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  was  printed  in  the  record  of  July  27,  but  I  will 
furnish  the  committee  or  put  in  my  hearing  a  copy  of  the  record, 
official  print. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Norway  for  the  Submission  to 
Arbitration  op  Certain  Claims  of  Norwegian  Subjects. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Norway,  desiring  to 
settle  amicably  certain  claims  of  Norwegian  subjects  against  the  United  States  arising, 
according  to  contentions  of  the  Government  oi  Norway,  out  of  certain  requisitions 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation; 

Considering  that  these  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Bosird  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  that  the  said  corporation  and  the  claimants 
have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  for  the  settlement  thereof;  < 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  claims  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  con 
formably  to  the  Convention  of  the  18th  of  October,  1907,  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  the  Arbitration  Convention  concluded  by  the  two 
Governments  April  4,  1908,  and  renewed  by  agreements  dated  June  16,  1913,  and 
March  30,  1918,  respectively; 

Have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  fol- 
lo^ving  Special  Agreement: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America:  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary''  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  and 

His  Majesty  the  Kiua  of  Norwav:  Mr.  Helmer  II.  Bryn,  His  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  fiill  powers,  found 
tx>  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles: 

Article  I.   ' 

The  Arbitral  Tribunal  diall  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  Article  87  (Chapter 
I  V)  and  Article  59  (Chapter  111)  of  the  paid  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  except 
a«  hereinafter  proviaed,  to  wit: 


.  t 
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One  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Xorway,  and  tfie  third,  who  ?hall  preside  over  the  Tribunal, 

^  shall  be  selected  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  Governments.     If  the  two 

Governments  shall  not  agree  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  thie  exchanjre  of  rati- 
fications of  the  present  Agreement  in  naminjf  such  third  arbitrator,  then  he  f?hall  he 

^  named  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  if  he  is  willing. 

^  The  tribunal  3hall  examine  and  decide  the  afore-aid  claims  in  acTordanco  with  the 

principles  of  law  and  etpiity  and  determine  what  sum  if  any  shall  be  pai(^  in  Fcttlemeiit 

*  of  each  claim. 

The  tribunal  shall  also  examine  any  claim  of  Page  Brothera,  American  citizens , 
against  any  Norwegian  subject  in  whose  behalf  a  claim  is  presented  under  the  present 
Agreement,  arising  out  of  a  transaction  on  which  such  claim  is  based,  and  shall  de- 
termine what  portion  of  any  sum  that  may  be  awarded  to  such  claimant  shall  be 
paid  to  such  American  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

Abticlb  II. 

• 

*  As  soon  as  possible,  and  within  five  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica 
tions  of  the  present  A^eement,  each  Party  shall  present  to  the  agent  of  the  other 
Party,  two  printed  copies  of  its  case  (and  additional  copies  that  may  be  agreed  upon) 
together  with  the  documentary  evidence  upon  which  it  relies.     It  shall  be  sufficient 
for  tiiis  purpose  il  such  copies  and  documents  are  delivered  at  the  Norwegian  I^ega- 

f  tion  at  Wasnington  or  at  the  American  Legation  at  Christiania,  as  the  case  may  be, 

I  for  transmission. 

Within  twenty  days  thereafter,  each  Party  shall  deliver  two  printed  copies  of  its 
case  and  accompanying  documentary  evidence  to  each  member  of  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  and  such  dehvery  may  be  made  by  depositing  these  copjes  within  the 
stated  period  with  the  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague  for  txansmission  to  the 
Arbitrators. 

After  the  delivery  on  both  sides  of  such  printed  case,  either  Party  may  present, 
within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  fixed  ror  the  delivery 
'  of  the  case  to  the  agent  of  the  other  Party,  a  printed  counter-case  (and  additional 

copies  that  may  be  a^eed  upon)  with  documentary  evidence,  in  answer  to  the  case 
and  documentary  evidence  of  the  other  Party,  and  within  fifteen  days  thereafter 
shall,  as  above  provided,  deliver  in  duplicate  such  counter-case  and  accompan>'ing 
evidence  to  eacn  of  the  Arbitrators. 

As  soon  as  possible  and  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  above 
fixed  for  the  delivery  to  the  agents  of  the  counter-case,  each  Party  shall  deliver  in 
duplicate  to  each  of  tne  Arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  Party  a  printed  ai;^- 
ment  (and  additional  copies  that  may  be  a^ed  upon)  showifig  the  points  relied 
upon  in  the  case  and  counter-case,  and  refemng  to  tne  documentary  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  based.  Delivery  in  each  case  may  be  made  in  the  manner  provided  for 
the  delivery  of  the  case  and  counter-case  to  the  Arbitrators  and  to  the  agents. 

The  time  fixed  by  this  Agreement  for  the  delivery  of  the  case,  counter-case,  or 
argument,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  Tribunal,  may  be  extended  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  Parties. 

Abticle  III. 

The  Tribunal  shall  meet  at  The  Ha^e  within  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  pnnted  argument  as  provided  for  in  Article  II. 

The  agents  and  counsel  of  each  Party  may  present  in  support  of  its  case  oral  aigu- 
ments  to  the  Tribunal,  and  additional  written  arguments,  copies  of  which  shall  be 
delivered  by  each  Party  in  duplicate  to  the  Arbitrators  and  to  the  agents  and  counsel 
of  the  other  Party. 

The  Tribunal  may  demand  oral  explanations  from  the  agents  of  the  two  Parties  at* 
well  as  from  experts  and  witnesses  whose  appearance  before  the  Tribunal  it  may 
consider  useful. 

Article  IV. 

The  decision  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  made  within  two  months  from  the  close  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  unless  on  the  request  of  the  Tribunal  the  Parties  shall  agreo 
to  extend  the  period.    The  decision  shall  be  in  writing. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  the  decision 
of  the  Tribunal. 

The  laneuage  in  which  the  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  shall  be  English. 

The  decision  shall  be  accepted  as  final  and  binding  upon  the  two  Governments. 
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Any  amount  granted  by  the  award  rendered  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  rendition  of  the  decision  until  the  date  of 
payment. 

Article  V. 

Each  Government  ahall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  presentation  and  conduct  of  its 
case  before  the  Tribunal;  all  other  expenses  which  by  their  nature  are  a  charge  on 
both  Governments,  including  the  honorarium  for  each  arbitrator,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  two  Governments  in  eq«ai  moieties. 

Article  VI. 

This  Special  Agreement  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  contracting  paities  and  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  which  aoall  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  at  Washington. 

In  WrrNEse  Whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Special 
Aneement  and  have  hereunto  afHxed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  this  30th  day  of  June,  1921. 

FsEAL.]  Charles  E.  Hughes 

[SEAL.']  H ELMER  H.   BrTN 

The  Chairman.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  have  that.  You  think  we 
are  bound  now  to  enter  upon  the  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Carb.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  bound  now  to  enter  upon  the  arbi- 
tration. The  President  has  negotiated  this  special  agreement  and 
the  Senate  has  ratified  the  agreement,  and  therefore  we  are  legally 
bound  to  continue  with  the  arbitration.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
United  States  and  Norway  are  parties  to  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  and  also  have  a  general  arbitration  convention  concluded 
April  4,  1908,  and  renewed  June  16,  1913,  and  March  13,  1918. 

Mr.  Kelley.  My  recollection  about  this  is  that  the  ships  were 
requisitioned  while  on  the  ways  of  shipbuilding  companies  in  this 
country  and  the  price  that  this  Government  was  willing  to  pay  was 
the  amount  that  the  Norwegian  owners  had  contracted  for  with 
American  shipbuilders;  but  instead  of  that,  they  wanted  the  mar- 
ket value  of  tnose  ships  at  the  time  they  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  settle  with  them  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  settled  with  our  own  citizens  and  they  would  not 
accept  that. 

Mr.  Carb.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  arbitration,  quite 
naturally,  and  the  solicitor  of  the  department  was  not  able  to  come 
up  with  me  this  afternoon  because  of  doing  something  else  for  the 
secretarv. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  language  in  here  which  I 
think  if  employed  would  give  you  the  right  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
subsistence  expenses  provided  by  law:  Including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  act." 

Now,  you  might  employ  people  in  the  District  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion which  womd  not  be  authorized  under  the  law,  if  this  language 
goes  in,  and  this  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of. 

Mr.  Carb.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  put  in  intentionally,  and  I  will 
explain  why.  This  is  a  treaty  obligation.  It  requires  a  special  kind 
of  service.  It  is  outside  of  the  department  service  and  we  thought  it 
ought  to  be  treated  differently^  and  outside  of  the  limitations  placed 
upon  departmental  appropriations. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Carr.  Not  with  respect  to  subsistence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  of  course,  but  witn  respect  to  personal  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This  is  a  phrase  which  was  copied  from  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  present  conference  on  limitation  of  armaments. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  that  advisedly  here,  because  we  did  not 
want  to  embarrass  the  administration  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
the  disarmament  conference,  but  ordinarily  we  do  not  think  that  is 
a  good  nractice. 

Mr.  (JARR.  Assuming  that  you  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
detailed  expenditures  in  the  statement  on  page  78,  I  do  not  imagine 
iJb  would  make  anj^  diflFerence  if  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  omitted.  I  am  unable  to  recall  precisely  what  the 
imitation  is  which  gave  rise  to  that  provision  in  the  conference 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  the  language,  *' actual  and  necessaxy  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  act,''  that  you  refer  to,  which  means  a  limitation  of  $4  a  dav. 

Mr.  Carr.  Of  course,  if  jrou  put  the  regular  limitation  upon  the 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  for  this  arbitration,  then 
you  impair  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
this  appropriation,  because  it  is  evident  that  an  agent,  counsel,  clerks, 
and  others  can  not  go  over  to  London  or  The  Hague  and  live  on  the 
amount  which  the  regular  statutes  provide,  $4  or  $5  a  daj.  Our 
consular  inspectors  are  given  by  Congress  $8  a  day,  and  that  is  inade- 
quate for  them.  Members  of  an  arbitration  commission  can  not  live 
upon  any  such  allowance.  Moreover,  we  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  arbitrators  and  wo  could  hardly  place  a  limit  upon  their  manner 
of  living,  especially  where  two  will  be  foreign  subjects  of  note  and 
the  expenses  will  be  subject  to  agreement  with  the  other  arbitrating 
Government.  * 

The  Chairman.  "No  money  appropriated  bv  any  other  act  shall 
be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  for  the  employnient  and  payment 
of  personal  services  by  the  Department  of  State  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.'^     That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  avoid  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  do  not  want  to  use  this  for  employing  anybody  in 
the  Department  of  State.  My  understanding  is  that  tnis  provision 
"notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  act,*'  has  no  reference 
to  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  and  if  that 
comma  were  taken  out  after  the  word  "expenses,  it  would  convey 
the  exact  meaning  that  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  took  the  comma  out,  it  would  permit  you 
to  enlarge  the  amount  allowed  for  travel  expenses  % 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  very  necessary  because  you  can  not  expect  anybody  going 
abroad  upon  a  mission  of  this  kind  to  live  on  four  or  five  dollars  per 
day  at  the  present  time.  A  man  occupying  the  position  that  these 
men  will  occupy  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  and  that  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  these  other  arbitrators.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a 
fail*  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  would  hesitate  to  say.  It  would  depend  on  a  great 
many  things,  and  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  individual. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  have  left  the  comma  out  of  the  other  provi- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  put  a  limit  in  there,  because  if  we  do 
not  put  a  limit  somewhere,  they  could  go  on  and  spend  anything  they 
likea. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  not  limit  it  to  the  actual  traveling  expense  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  in  there. 

The  CJhairman.  It  is  the  subsistence  expenses  that  we  are  fearful 
about.  The  traveling  expenses  are  limited  by  the  amount  they  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Carr.  If  we  have  an  agent  in  London  with  counsel  and  a  secre- 
tary, we  would  want  them  to  live,  I  take  it,  in  a  dignified  manner. 
Whether  they  oould  do  that  on  $10  per  day  or  whether  the  cost 
would  be  $25  per  day,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  would  not  be  as  much  there  as  here. 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir;  not  as  much  there  as  here.  I  think  it  would  be 
less. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  other  proviso  in  here,  "To  be  imme- 
diately available  and  to  continue  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  HusTED.  Why  could  they  not  pay  a  part  of  their  subsistence 
expenses  out  of  their  salaries?  Are  the  salaries  liberal  enough  to 
enable  them  to  do  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  compensation  of  the  agent  is  $10,000  and  that 
of  the  counsel  is  $7,500.  The  others  range  all  the  way  down  to 
$2,500. 

Mr.  HusTED.  The  man  receiving  $10,000  might  contribute  a  little 
something  toward  his  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Will  all  these  men  be  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  The  agent  in  the  Norwegian  case  is  Mr. 
William  C.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  Frederick  McKinney  is  the  agent  in  the 
Landreau  case.  These  expenses  are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  previous  arbitrations  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  estimate  is 
very  conservative  when  compared  with  previous  arbitrations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  These  cases  will  not  require  a  very  long  ,time,  will 
they  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  Norwegian  case  must  be  submitted  within  nine 
months  after  the  signing,  and  the  other  case  must  be  submitted 
within  three  months  after  the  other  side  presents  its  case,  and  the 
decision  must  be  rendered  within  two  months  after  the  close  of  the\ 
ailment  on  both  sides.  Our  agent  would  be  there  only  during  the 
presentation  of  the  case  and  the  arguments.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  They  would  prepare  the  work  here  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  prepare  the  work  here,  so  that  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  would  carry  on  the  work  over  there 
would  be  comparatively  short.  Just  how  long  it  would  be  I  do  not 
know.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  how  much  time  must  be  taken 
with  the  arguments,  and  the  developments  from  the  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  more  than  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  month;  certainly  not  in 
excess  of  two  months.  I  think  you  might  very  safely  trust  that  to 
the  department  without  limitation.  That  has  always  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  there  has  never  been  any  abuse,  so  far  as  I  know.     The 
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department  can  easily  insure  economy  on  the  part  of  the  American 
delegation,  but  of  course  it  can  not  venture  to  regulate  the  expenses 
of  the  court. 

INTERNATIONAL   LATITUDE   OBSERVATORY   AT    UKIAH,    CAUF. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $2,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  at  Ukiah,  Calif. 

Mr.  Carr.  In  pursuance  of  two  resolutions  of  Congress,  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  become  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the 
International  Geodetic  Association  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  con- 
tributed to  that  association  until  the  war  began.  The  association 
established  in  this  country  a  latitude  observatory  at  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md.,  and  another  one  at  Ukiah,  Calif.,  and  they  maintained 
those  observatories  at  an  expense  amounting  to  considerably  more 
than  our  contribution  to  the  association.  Then  the  war  came  on, 
and,  as  the  seat  of  the  association  was  at  Berlin,  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments took  over  the  observatory  stations  within  their  boundaries. 
We  took  over  the  one  at  Ukiah  and  closed  the  one  at  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  for  lack  of  funds.  Japan  took  over  her's  and  Italy  took  over 
her's.  Now,  since  the  war  the  allied  nations  have  established  what 
they  call  the  International  Geodetic  and  Geophjnsical  Union,  and  they 
propose  to  take  over  into  that  union  this  International  Geodetic 
Association. 

Dr.  Walcott,  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
asked  the  department  to  estimate  for  this  again  this  year  and  a^ain 
next  year,  with  the  understanding  that  by  or  before  the  end  of  the  &cal 
year  1923  they  will  have  covered  this  association,  or  what  remains  of 
it,  into  the  International  Geodetic  and  Geophysical  Union,  when  the 
Government's  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ukiah  Station 
will  cease.  They  consider  that  station  to  be  an  important  thing  to  con- 
tinue. It  has  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  checking  up  with  tne  chain 
of  other  stations  maintained  the  correctness  of  latitude  observations. 
Now,  they  have  discovered  also  that  this  Ukiah  Station  is  of  value 
in  detectii^g  certain  crustal  movements  in  California,  which  possibly 
involve  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  continuing  the  observations 
at  this  station  they  hope  to  be  able  to  predict  with  some  precision 
the  occurrence  of  eartnquakes  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Dr.  Walcott 
regards  the  continuance  of  this  contribution  as  very  valuable,  and  so 
does  the  International  Research  Council. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  there  a  resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  it  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  is  a  resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  us  to  enter 
into  this  association  and  to  become  a  member  of  it,  which  of  course 
involves  payment  of  contributions.  We  paid  our  annual  contribu- 
tions to  tne  Geodetic  Association  down  to  the  middle  of  the  war,  and 
then  Congress  authorized  the  quotas  to  be  diverted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ukiah  Station. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  be  kind  enough  to  put  a  reference  to  the 
resolutions  in  the  recbrd  for  our  information  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  I  will.  The  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  5,  1889,  and  July  23,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  asked  for  in  the  last  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Carr.  No;  not  in  the  last  bill.  We  have  been  asking  for  it 
annually,  but  for  this  current  year  we  did  not.  We  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  supported  by  the  National  Research  Council;  we  thought 
^re,  along  with  other  allied  and  associated  Governments,  would  termi- 
nate our  membership  because  of  its  German  origin  and  let  the  council 
take  it  over,  but  they  tell  us  now  they  are  not  readv  to  take  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Sow  is  it  being  maintained  now? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  being  maintained,  I  think,  with  the  contributions 
which  have  been  made  by  several  scientific  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  likely  that  they  have  enough  of  an  unex- 

E ended  balance  to  continue  for  the  balance  of  this  year  without 
aving  a  deficiency  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  feel  quite  certain  they  have  not.  My  information  is 
that  they  can  not  in  any  event  maintain  the  station  more  than  two 
or  three  months  longer  without  an  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  very  unpopular  things  on  deficiency 
appropriation  bills. 

Sir.  Carr.  I  know  they  are,  sir;  and  no  one  dislikes  them  more 
than  I  do,  but  this  amount  is  merely  that  necessary  to  jprotedt,  as  it 
were,  the  investment  the  Government  has  been  malang  for  more  than 
20  years  until  a  financially  able  institution  is' able  to  take  over  the 
support  of  the  station  and  relieve  the  Government  of  further 
expenditure. 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1921. 

UNITED  STATES  VETERANS'  BUREAU. 

vocational  rehabilitation. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  COL.  C.  R.  FOBBES,  DIBECTOB;  COL.  BOBEBT 
V.  PATTEBSON,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB,  MEDICAL  DIVISIOIT; 
B.  C.  BOUTSONG,  BUDGET  OFFICEB;  DB.  H.  S.  CUKMING, 
SUBOEON  GEKBBAL;  AND  DB.  C.  H  LAVINDEB,  ASSISTANT 
STJBGEON  GENEBAL,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  8EBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Forbes,  you  are  before  the  committee  with  a 
request  for  a  little  over  $120,000,000? 

Uol.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appropriation  for  vocational  training  is 
what  1 

Col.  Forbes.  $77,257,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  was  $65,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  plus  the  unexpended  balances  for  the  fiscal  years  1920  and 
1921.     I  do  not  know  how  much  they  amounted  to.     Do  you? 

Col.  Forbes.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  amount  involved 
in  unpaid  encumbrances  was  not  given  to  us  when  we  took  over  the 
Federal  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  complete  detailed  state- 
ment in  your  own  way  as  to  what  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
appropriation  is,  how  you  proceed  to  determine  when  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  vocational  training,  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  training,  what  compensation  is  allowed  while  he  is  under 
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training;  the  length  of  time  that  he  is  allowed  to  be  in  training,  if 
there  is  any  limit  to  it;  what  happens  when  he  goes  through  the  train- 
ing, whether  the  Government  s  obligation  ceases;  and  any  other 
information  you  may  have  that  will  be  of  interest  and  give  us  the 
knowledge  and  experience  that  will  enable  us  to  intelligently  treat 
the  subject  before  us. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Col.  Forbes.  Vocational  training  is  provided  for  under  the  voca- 
tional act.  It  was  administered  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Training  previous  to  the  bureau  taking  over  that  responsibility. 
The  organization  which  administered  the  act  was  known  as  the  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  Federal  Boarld  for  Vocational  Training. 

A  man  to  receive  vocational  training  must  have  a  physical  handi- 
cap. With  a  handicap  of  less  than  10  per  cent  he  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation.  With  a  physical  handicap  of  over  10  per  cent  he  is 
entitled  to  hospitalization,  compensation,  or  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  Chairb£AN.  Pl^fl^e  tell  us  how  you  reach  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  classed  as  10  per  cent  disabled  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  statutory,  fixed  by  the  law,  by  the  original 
war  risk  act. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  when  he  is  10  per  cent  disabled, 
the  I  aw  does  not? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  physicians  determine  his  disabilitv.  A  man, 
when  he  is  found  to  nave  a  vocational  handicap  and  his  physical 
disability  does  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  training,  instead  of 
going  to  the  hospital,  he  is  sent  to  a  training  school,  and  then  re 
ceives,  as  vocational  maintenance,  $100  a  month,  plus  the  allow 
ances  for  dependents,  or  a  maximum  of  $170  a  month.  In  com* 
pensation  he  is  rated  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  his  disability. 
If  10  per  cent  he  gets  $8  a  month,  and  so  on.  His  maximum  for  a 
permanent  total  is  $100  a  month  or  for  a  temporary  total  $80  a 
month,  plus  allowances  for  his  dependents.  It  is  rather  re^ttablo 
that  the  pay  for  depjendents  is  not  the  same  in  compensation  as  it 
is  in  vocational  maintenance.  The  dependents  of  men  receiving 
vocational  training  receive  a  higher  allowance.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  approximately  100,000  men  receiving  vocational  training. 
We  have  approximately  440,000  men  who  have  made  application 
for  vocational  training.  As  to  compensation  and  to  hospitalization, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Sweet  bill,  any  man  who  suffers  with  tuber- 
culosis or  a  neuropsvchiatric  disease,  after  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  time  he  left  the  military  service,  he  is  presumed  to  have 
incurred  his  disabilitv  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Alter  a  period  of  two  years  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  many  men,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Sweet  bill,  came  xmder  that  category. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  30,000  men  in  the  hospitals  who  are 
in  the  majority  ot  cases  receiving  compensation.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  every  inmate  of  a  Government  or  a  contract 
hospital  receives  compensation,  because  men  are  hospitalized  await- 
ing diagnosis,  and  when  diagnosed  the  compensation  is  fixed.  A 
great  many  men  enter  the  hospitals  who  are  there  for  a  period  of 
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time,  awaiting  the  period  of  observation  and  diagnosis,  and  then 
discharged  from  the  hospital  without  compensation,  but  the  law 
provides,  however,  that  all  men  shall  be  hospitalized  pending  the 
period  of  observation. 

The  Chairman.  All  men  who  make  application? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  they  have  anything  the 
matter  with  them  or  not  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Tuberculosis  and  mental  cases  require  observation 
to  determine  that.  The  compensation  featui^e  is  determined  usuallj^ 
after  a  period  of  three  weeks  to  a  month,  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  degree  of  his  disability.  Where  several 
X-rays  are  necessary  and  other  observation  must  be  made,  it  takes 
a  correspondingly  increased  length  of  time  to  get  the  diagnosis.  So 
overy  man  applying  for  hospital  care  is  hospitalized.  The  bureau 
has  made  over  a  million  physical  examinations  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  a  million  men  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  made  over  a  million  physical  examinations, 
not  a  million  men;  sometimes  two  or  three  examinations  of  a  man. 
We  know  about  what  our  expectancy  is  or  when  we  will  reach  the 
peak  of  our  hospitalization.  We  believe  that  35,000  men  will  repre- 
sent the  peak  oi  our  load. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  5,000  more  than  you  have  now? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  5,000  more  than  we  have  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  5,000  more  than  you  have  now? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  hospitals. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  number  of  new  general  medical  and  surgical 
cases  should  reduce  very  rapidly  now.  In  other  words,  we  nave 
probably  passed  the  peaK. 

The  Qblairman.  Please  tell  us  what  general  medical  cases  are. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  empyema  and  lung  operations,  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system,  amputations,  fractures,  and  communicable 
diseases  except  tuberculosis,  constitutional  diseases,  digestive  dis- 
eases, diseases  and  injuries  oi  joints  and  muscles,  diseases  of  eye,  ear, 
nose,  throat,  and  adnexa  diseases  of  skin,  genitourinary  system,  and 
reproductive  organs. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  a^ou  now  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  9,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  9,000  general  medical  cases? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  Our  tuberculosis  and  neuropsychiatric  pop- 
ulation will  increase  about  3,000  over  the  number  now  hospitalized. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  now  hospitalized? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  11,900  tuberculosis  cases  and  8,000  neuro- 
psvchiatric  cases. 

jVIr.  Galuvan.  You  onlv  expect  an  increase  of  3,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  the  tuberculosis  cases,  yes,  su';  and  the  balance 
in  the  neuropsychiatric.  The  difference  between  the  two,  or  2,000, 
is  the  number  to  be  added  to  the  nervous  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that  conclusion  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  By  an  analysis  of  the  hospital  situation,  the  net 
increase  in  the  number  hospitalized,  and  also  based  on  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  receiving  new  claims.  The  average  number  of  new 
cases  received  is  about  700  a  day.  Since  we  started  a  clean-up  drive, 
they  have  increased  to  1,700  a  day.     However,  in  this  additional 
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file  of  claimants  about  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  new  cases  are  being- 
disallowed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  limit  within  which  they  can  make 
application  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  no  time  limit  if  you  can  connect  your  disa- 
bility with  the  service  by  affidavits  or  through  other  avenues  of 
information.  We  have  paid  compensation  to  approximately  375,000 
men  or  to  their  dependents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  rate  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  $60  is  the  average  rate  for  the  compensation, 
perhaps  a  little  less. 

The  CH.VIRMAN.  $60  a  month  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  say  that  would  be  the  average  compensation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  are  there  who  incurred  disability 
from  wounds  and  how  many  from  disease  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Of  course,  the  greater  percentage  of  claimants  are 
from  disease  and  not  from  wounds. 

ORGANIZATION. 

m 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  you  are  organized.  What  does  your 
organization  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  organization  consists  of  one  director,  an  assistant 
director  of  vocational  training,  an  assistant  director  of  compensation 
and  claims,  an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  insurance.  I  will 
file  a  chart  which  shows  the  organization  oi  the  central  office. 

DIVISION   OF  INSURANCE. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  Insurance 
Division. 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  an  organization  representing  $4,000,000,000 
worth  of  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  on  that 
insurance  ? 

COST   OP  TERM   AND   CONVERTED   INSTJARNCE. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  two  classes  of  insurance;  one  is  term 
insurance  and  the  other  is  Government  insurance,  converted  insur- 
ance, the  law  providing  that  before  1926  all  of  this  insurance  must  be 
converted  to  what  is  taiown  as  straight  line  insurance.  I  have  only 
received  my  education  in  insurance,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  bureau.  Our  average  cost  of  writing  insurance  is  $1 
a  thousand,  which  is  much  less  tnan  the  cost  of  writing  insurance 
in  private  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $1  per  thousand  per  annum? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  you  get? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  insurance  division  to  date,  has  been  a  self-sup- 
porting institution. 

The  CHAiRMAN.  I  know,  but  what  do  the  premiums  amoimt  to? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  average  premium  on  converted  insurance  would 
be  about  $27  per  year. 
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The  Chaducax.  Per  thousand  I 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes.  For  the  term  insurance  the  average  i*  about 
S7.92  per  year. 

The  Chacrkan.^  You  are  carrying  the  war-time  rates  i 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes:  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  are  ci^ivertinjr 
their  insurance. 

The  Chairxax.  What  does  it  cost  i 

Col.  Forbes.  It  costs  approximately  $6. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  costs  the  Gorernmejit  f 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  it  costs  the  Crovernment  SI  to  write  $1,000 
worth  of  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  does  it  cost  to  carry  it  into  execution  < 

Col.  Forbes.  It  costs  to  carry  it  into  execution  about  5  i>er  cent 
for  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  get  my  question.  It  costs  you 
$1  for  the  actual  physical  work  of  vnriting  it  i 

Col.    Forbes.   les. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  clerical  force  and  everything  attuduMl 
to  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  $6.  That  leaves  you  S6.  Now, 
how  much  more  than  $5  does  it  cost  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  does  not  cost  the  Government  any  more  than  |5. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  that  happens. 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  it  is  a  profitable  mstitution;  we  will  be  able  to 
declare  dividends  on  the  converted  insurance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  less  are  your  premiums  on  term  insur- 
ance than  a  soldier  would  have  to  pay  if  he  secured  insurance*  from 
one  of  the  standard  life  companies?  What  would  be  the  promimn, 
say,  on  a  20-payTnent  policy  lor  a  man  21  years  of  age? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  our  converted  insurance.  It  i.s  about  S2 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  thousand  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  about  10  per  (;c»nt  cheaper  i 

Col.  Forbes.  Approximately  10  per  cent  cheaper. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  liabilitv  under  this  insurance  will  increaM*  im  the 
years  go  by.  About  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  prerniurnH  beinf^ 
charged  by  the  Government  will  prove  insufficient  to  carry  the  Iohm»m  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  meant  to  ask. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  sum  of  money  set  anuU*  for  that  purprme. 
How  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoxo.  In  the  military  and  naval  fund,  term  insiiran^'e, 
we  still  have  a  balance  of  $145,000,000  in  premium^  that  havr*  been 
paid  in.  either  direct  or  by  transfer  from  the  War  and  Nftv v  Depart- 
ments: that  is  the  amount  unexpended.  It  m  i*stjmated  that  that 
is  sufficient  to  run  us  through  192-^. 

The  Chair3IAX.  For  the  whole  fK^ri^id  of  thij*  t/*nn  in-^uran^e  ( 

ilr.  RocTSOXG.  Xo.  it  will  not:  it  will  run  u*?  through  \U2'4, 

The  Chairmax.  Then,  of  eourvf.  it  c^z-.i*?  vou  a  irn-at  d^'al  mor^, 
and  it  is  not  a  profitable  institution. 

Col.  FoKBca.  Oar  fon^erted  in^uranr^e  hi  a  profi'ab!"  lu^MsstiUAr, 
By  this  I  mean  that  it  wiJi  be  p^/s-^ble  Uf  pay  'hvidendh  io  u^i-.  fMH$r,y' 
holders. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  straight  life  insuranee? 
^  Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  men  who  are  insured  now  are  young  men,  as 
IT  a  rule  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  the  average  age  was  26. 
^  Mr.  Anthony.  As  the  years  go  by  you  will  not  recruit  your  ranks 

with  yoimg  men,  and  as  these  soldiers  grow  old  and  the  mortality 
increases,  will  there  not  come  a  time  when  your  losses  will  far  out- 
weigh your  income,  or  are  you  providing  a  sufficient  reserve  at  these 
rates  which  you  think  will  make  the  Government  whole  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  will  carry  us  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
We  are  investing  our  earnings  in  Government  bonds;  we  have  now 
about  $35,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  reserve  you  are  manitaining  the  approved 
reserve  required  by  the  State  insurance  departments? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  far  short  of  it  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  what  Mr.  Anthony  means  is  this:  Suppose  you 
should  insure  100,000  men  26  years  of  age,  according  to  tne  proper 
rates  under  the  American  table. of  mortality;  you  would  not  need  to 
take  in  anybody  else  after  that,  because  that  class  would  carry  itself. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes;  that  class  would  carry  itself. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  rates  you  are  charging  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

NUMBER   OF  SERVICE    MEN   INSURED. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  service  are 
insured  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  640,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  insurance  open  to  any  of  the  others  now? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  there  is  some  legislation  pending  seeking  to 
extend  it. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  many  boys  dropped 
their  insurance  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  60  per  cent. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  interested  in  now  more  particularly 
is  to  find  out  how  you  find  a  necessity  for  $77,257,000  more  for 
vocational  training  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  it  is  dependent  altogether  on  the  number  of 
men  who  are  vocationalized. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  such  a  statement  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us. 

NUMBER   OP   MEN   IN   TRAINING   AND   ELIGIBLE   FOR  TRAINING. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  in  training 
and  receiving  maintenance  pay  as  of  the  1st  of  the  month  will  be  as 
follows  throughout  this  fiscal  year: 
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July 90,877 

August 92,414 

September 90, 621 

October 90, 827 

November. 92, 371 

December ' 98, 290 


January 9fe,  044 

February 95,  297 

March 95,935 

April 95, 435 

Mav 96 ,  251 

June 97. 232        * 


That  is  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  number  in  training  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  actually  in  training  being  91,000  and  increasing 
to  the  end  of  the  year  to  98,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  make  the  calculation  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  It  was  based  upon  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
•  men  from  this  reservoir  of  440,000  applicants  were  going  into  training, 

the  average  net  rate  being  slightly  m  excess  of  4,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Since  when  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  That  rate  has  been  going  on  now  for  about  twelve 
months,  as  I  recall. 
^  The  Chairman.  How  many  were  in  training  at  the  beginning  of  the 

period  about  which  vou  are  talking  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  There  were  56,000;  that  was  last  November. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Right  here  I  want  to  ask  a  Question  which  I  think 
ought  to  come  in  here  and  the  figures  bear  out  tne  coloners  statement. 
Approximately  100,000  men  are  now  receiving  vocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  91,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  section  2  training,  where  the  trainee  receives 
maintenance  pay.  Section  3  training,  8,000,  where  the  trainee 
receives  no  mamtenance  payj  and  section  6  training,  500,  where  there 
are  a  few  in  hospitals  who  are  taking  vocational  training. 

Ikfr.  Gallivan.  The  colonel  said  there  was  a  net  registration  of 
440,000.  Are  those  440,000  in  addition  to  the  men  now  getting 
training? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask:  Approximately  how 
many  are  awaiting  vocational  training;  that  is,  those  who  have  ap- 
plied for  it  but  have  not  been  granted  the  training  ? 

Co.  Forbes.  There  are  27,000  whose  eligibility  had  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Have  400,000  applied  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  440,000. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  They  have  qualified  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  not  all  of  them;  285,000  have  been  declared 
\  eligible.    This  includes  men  who  because  of  their  physical  condition 

can  not  take  training 'at  the  present  time. 

Mfi  Gauuvan.  And  there  are  400,000  now  waiting  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No. 
.  Mr.  Anthony.  This  training  is  only  supposed  to  be  given  disabled 
men? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  all,  disabled  men. 

Mr.  Anthpny.  Are  there  400,000  more  disabled  men  in  addition  to 
those  that  you  have  in  training,  do  you  think  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  net  registration  at  this  time  is  440,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  through  diseases  that  have  come  since  the 
war? 

Col.  For£BEs«  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  these  are  due  to  diseases  devel- 
oped since  the  war* 

76214—21 19 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  Will  these  440,000  be  denied  vocational  training  if 
you  do  not  get  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  280,000  declared  eligible  would  be  directly  af- 
fected, and  the  training  of  some  100,000  will  lack  funds  to  continue. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  440,000  drawing  com- 
pensation ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Between  90,000  and  91,000  are  receiving  mainte- 
nance pay.  They  receive  this  while  in  training  under  section  2  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  there  are  440,000  who  are  eligible  for  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  made  application 
for  training  and  128,000  have  been  granted  training. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  there 
were  440,000  eli^ble  for  trainmg. 

Col.  Forbes.  Foiu*  hundred  and  forty  thousand  made  application 
for  training. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  And  they  have  Qualified  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  they  have  qualified.  Does  that  mean  they  have 
all  applied  for  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  have  not  received  it? 

• 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  There  wiU  be  more  than  440,000  then  t 

Col.  Forbes.  There  will  be  many  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  per  month  for  the  last  eight  months.  Tell  us  how  many  vou 
had  by  months,  giving  the  number  each  month  from  the  1st  of  last 

January-. 

Mr.  KouTSONG.  I  will  give  you  round  figures  which  denote  the  net 
increase.  January,  66,000;  February,  71,000;  March,  76,000;  April, 
80,000;  May,  83,500;  June,  86,300;  July,  — ;  and  now  we  get  mto 
1922—88,000;  August,  92,400;  September,  96,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  October? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  October  15,  99,000,  including  the  section  3  men 
who  get  supplies  and  training  but  do  not  get  the  maintenance  pay. 

AYBRAOE  COST  PER  TRAINEE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  substantially  have  99,000  getting  voca- 
tional training.     What  is  the  average  cost  per  man  per  month  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  average  cost  I  would  say  is  $126. 

The  Chairman.  $170. 

Col.  Forbes.  $170  is  the  maximum  to  those  having  dependents. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  expense  divided,  and  is  the  man  who 
is  being  trained  required  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  incurred 
out  of  what  he  gets  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Absolutely  not;  the  Government  pays  him  his  voca- 
tional maintenance  without  any  strings  to  it  other  than  for  his 
board  and  lodging  if  he  is  in  one  of  the  centers. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  That  is  what  I  mean.  He  is  required  to  pay  his 
board  and  lodging  out  of  what  he  gets  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  expect  to  have  by  the  30th 
of  next  June  and  what  will  be  the  average  for  the  entire  year  ? 


M 
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Col.  Forbes.  On  the  basis  of  expectancy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  97,200.     These  are  section  2  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  that  many  on  the  30th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  average  number  for  the  year 
beginning  the  1st  of  last  July  and  ending  the  30th  of  next  June  I 

Mr.  RoDTSONG.  I  think  the  average  is  about  93,700. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  tnat  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG,  I  take  it  that  you  mean  the  average  number  of 
men  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  number  of  men  for  the  year.  For 
example,  you  have  gone  from  56,000  up  to  some  ninetj-odd  thousand; 
yOu  dropped  from  90,000  and  you  have  gone  back  again  to  90,800,  and 
you  expect  to  get  97,500,  or  something  h]ke  that,  oy  the  end  of  the 
year.  Now,  wnat  would  be  the  average  number  for  the  entire  year 
and  what  will  be  the  average  cost  ?  I  want  to  know  how  you  get  at 
these  %ures. 

Mr.  Koutsong.  The  average  number  in  training  at  any  one  time 
would  be  93,798  or,  say,  93,800,  and  the  cost  was  figured 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  At  $110? 

Mr.  Routsong.  No,  sir. 
^  Col.  Forbes.  That  was  mv  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.    The  sta- 
tistics here  may  differ  from  tnat  somewhat. 

Mr.  Routsong.  It  was  estimated  that  the  administrative  cost 
would  be  about  $10  per  man  per  month  and  the  direct  training 
expense,  including  maintenance  pay,  books,  tuition,  etc.,  about 
$116 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  want  the  whole  cost. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  did  not  give  you  that  cost  because  I  was  going  to 
give  that  under  another  head. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  vocational  training,  and  we 
want  to  get  the  figures  so  we  will  understand  them,  because  we  are 
laymen. 

Mr.  Routsong.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $141,757,000  to 
take  care  of  the  number  of  men  which  I  indicated  to  you  through 
thevear. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  an  average  of  93,000  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  The  average  number  will  be  about  93,800. 

The  Chairman.  That  wouM  be  $1,500  a  man,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Per  year;  yes; 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  average  of  about  $126  a  month. 

Mr.  Routsong.  Yes;  it  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  $126,  including 
the  administrative  expense  and  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  $65,000,000  and  whatever  unex- 
pended balances  came  over  from  1920  and  1921.  Have  you  those 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  There  were  practically  no  xmobligated  balances 
transferred,  Mr.  Chairman,  ana,  furthermore,  the  $65,000,000  in- 
cluded $500,000  in  the  revolving  fund  which,  of  course,  can  not  be 
disbursed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small  amount,  and  we  will  say  $65,000,000 
and  $77,257,000.     That  makes  $142,000,000,  and  you  said  $141,- 
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000^000  a  moment  ago.  That  would  be  on  the  basis  of  $126  a  month 
*  per  man. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AAd  there  would  be  an  average  of  93,000  men  for 
p  the  year  ? 

LENGTH   OP  TRAINING. 


P 


Mr.  RouTSONO.  Ninety-three  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  is  a  man  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  vocational  training  ?     What  is  the  limit  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  A  man  can  receive  a  college  education. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  he  can  start  in  de  novo  ? 
.    Col.  Forbes.  He  can  receive  a  college  education  and  complete  a 
4-year  coiu'se;  he  can  take  placement  training  and  continue  until  he 
becomes  efficient  in  his  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  placement  training? 

Col.  Forbes.  Placement  with  the  trades.  Fortj^-one  per  cent  of 
our  vocational  population  is  taking  placement  training  in  shops,  etc. 

PLACEMENT  TRAINEK8  DRAWING   ADDITIONAL  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permitted  to  draw  any  pav  from  the 
shop  in  which  they  are  engaged  or  any  pay  other  than  tnat  allowed 
them  by  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  has  been  no  ruling  against  it,  but  we  propose 
to  make  that  deduction.  I  have  a  list  ot  a  great  many  men  who  are 
drawing  on  an  average  of  $200  a  month,  their  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  pay  from  the  employer.  In  adaition  the  Government 
is  paying  the  employer  to  train  the  man;  the  man  is  productive  to 
the  employer,  ana  that  is  why  he  is  being  paid.  I  had  some  new  eases 
come  in  to-day  where  the  men  are  receivmg  a  like  sum  from  the  em- 
ployers as  they  receive  from  the  Government,  some  of  them  receiving 
as  nigh  as  $325  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  who  is  able  to  earn  $150  a  month  while  he 
is  being  vocationally  trained  has  been  classed  as  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ability? 

Col.  Forbes.  He  has  been  so  classed  in  the  past,  but  we  are  dis- 
continuing that. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Col.  Forbes.  As  rapidly  as  we  can.  .  It  requires  a  check  on  all  of 
these  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  men  are  now  in  training  who  draw  pay 
from  the  concerns  with  which  they  are  connected  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  should  say  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total? 

Col.  Forbes.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  41,000  that  are  taking 
placement  training.     That,  however,  is  an  approximate  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  permissible  under  the  law  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  purely  an  administrative  function? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  administration  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  that  sort  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  My  thought  and  my  activity  in  this  particular  regard 
is  to  cut  the  difference,  to  allow  him  15  per  cent  of  what  the  employer 
pays  him  without  affecting  his  Government  status. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  to  have  the  Government  pay  the  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent? 

Col.  Forbes.  No  ;  15  per  cent  of  what  he  receives  from  his  employer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  take  any  of  these  men  out  of  training 
or  would  it  simply  lighten  the  burden  on  the  employer? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  would  take  no  one  out  of  training  and  would  not 
affect  the  amounts  paid  as  wages  by  employers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  Government  or 
anv  disadvantage  to  the  man  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  would  benefit  both. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  man  because  he 
would  receive  a  sum  more  commensurate  with  his  needs  and  his 
earning  capacity.  Formerly  he  was  actually  encouraged  to  keep 
on  the  vocational  roll  because  he  received  an  amount  in  excess  of  his 
true  earning  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  Government  would  profit  in  two  ways:  First,  it 
could  report  progress  on  men  in  placement  training,  wnich  it  has 
been  unable  to  do  before,  and,  second,  some  money  would  be  saved. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Col.  Forbes,  By  deducting  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  deduct  15  per  cent? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  deduct  all  but  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  deducted  it  you  would 
reduce  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  employers  not  to  give  you  the  information  tnat  they  are 
paving  the  man,  and  frequently  the  man  refuses  to  give  you  the 
information.  I  believe  that  the  school  program  we  are  maugurating 
is  going  to  be  an  answer  to  that  entire  placement  training. 

SCHOOLS   VOUCHERING    POR   SERVICES   NOT  PERFORMED. 

(See  p.  308.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  men  are  taking 
vocational  training  only  in  name? 

Col.  Forbes.  Lots  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  few  cases. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  could  not  call  the  names  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  names  but  give  us  a  few 
illustrations. 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  take  the  Berkeley  Pre- Vocational  School;  they 
have  vouchered  us  for  services 

Mr.  Gallivan  (interposing).  In  Boston,  by  the  way? 

Col.  Fobbss.  Yes.  They  have  vouchered  us  for  services  they  did 
not  render. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  when  they  voucher  in  that  way  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  not  ii  we  know  it,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
get  track  of  them  in  many  instances.     We  are  having  all  of  tbe«e 
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schools  investigated.  The  men,  in  many  cases,  absent  themselve^s 
from  their  employment,  and  repeatedly  people  have  vouchered  the 
Government  for  a  man's  attendance  when  ne  really  has  not  been 
there. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  think  that  such  a  man  comes  within 
the  spirit  of  the  act,  because  he  is  not  really  taking  the  training  for 
which  the  Government  is  authorizing  an  expenditure. 

extravagant  waste  in  vocational  training. 

(See  p.  304.) 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  taking  this 
training  determined  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  become  us^ul, 
but  in  the  great  speed  in  which  they  attempted  to  get  men  into 
vocational  training,  there  was  a  great  lack  of  proper  administrative 
thought;  there  was  a  lack  of  business  application;  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  vocational  program,  as  I  reviewed  it  after  having  the  organiza- 
tion come  over  to  me,  satisfied  rue  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
carelessness,  willful  carelessness,  in  that  particular  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  carelessness  cost  the 
Government,  "without  doing  any  good  to  the  men  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  How  much  it  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Forbes.  A  couple  of  hundred  million,  roughly  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  attempt  now  being  made  to  curtail 
that  expense  without  curtailing  the  rignt  of  the  men  to  proper  train- 
ing, where  they  are  justified  in  expecting  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  succeeded  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  succeeding  very  well  in  this  work  by  first 
finding  the  class  of  training  for  the  man  that  he  is  best  suited  to  do 
and  placing  him  in  such  a  place  where  we  know  he  will  be  properly 
supervised. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  I  asked.  Colonel,  was  this:  To 
what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  reduce  this  unjustifiable  cost  of 
$200,000,000  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  When  the  Sweet  bill  passed  we  stated  that  it  would 
cost  $14,000,000  more  a  year  to  operate  under  it  than  it  did  before, 
but  we  find  now- — at  least,  we  are  quite  sure  and  hopeful — that  we 
are  going  to  operate  the  bureau  witnout  that  additional  cost. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  If  $200,000,000  has  been  squandered  in  this  way, 
without  any  beneficial  effect  to  anybody,  how  much  of  it  are  we 
going  to  cut  out? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  might  explain  that  when  I  say  $200,000,000  it 
means  misplacement  of  men,  failure  to  rehabilitate  the  thousands 
of  men  who  have  been  put  in  training,  purchases  of  unnecessary 

Eroperty,  leasing  of  property,  administration,  and  equipping  at  the 
rovemment's  expense  institutions  that  are  operated  oy  private 
concerns  in  which  outside  students  are  working  on  the  machines 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  outside  students  ? 
Col.  Forbes.  Students  otfier  than  Government  beneficiaries. 
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The  Chairman.  The  thing  I  am  interested  in  finding  out  about  is 
this:  What  definite  infonnation  can  you  convey  to  the  committee 
as  to  the  result  of  any  systematic  effort  you  may  have  made  to 
curtail  unjustifiable  expenditures,  to  what  extent  are  you  succeeding 
and  how  much  has  definitely  been  saved  by  the  plan  you  put  into 
operation,  and  if  not  much,  on  account  of  the  short  time  you  have 
been  operating,  what  is  the  prospect  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Closing  the  schools  of  the  mushroom  ty}>e,  reviewing 
contracts  carefully  by  consultation  under  the  terms  of  the  Sweet 
bill,  regular  inspections  of  schools  and  regular  follow  up  of  men  in 
training,  making  deduction^  in  vocational  pay  where  there  is  obvious 
overpayment,  and  taking  men  off  of  the  pay  roll  who  have  been 
carried  after  they  have  been  rehabilitated. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  get  what  I  am  asking  you; 
vou  do  not  seem  to  catch  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  at  all.  What 
1  want  to  know  is  whether  you  have  any  systematic  plan  in  force 
that  win  enable  you  from  day  to  day  or  from  month  to  month  to 
make  a  concrete  statement  of  the  numbw  of  men  eliminated  that 
are  unjustly  causing  this  expenditure  and  the  amoimt  that  is  involved 
in  the  saving,  so  that  you  can  make  a  statement  to  us  in  a  definite, 
clear,  and  concise  form  from  month  to  month  or  day  to  dayl 

DCFicrr. 

Col.  FoBBaEB.  It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  would  cover  a  saving  from  day  to  day  or  month  to  month, 
other  than  to  say  this,  that  tne  Federal  boara  brought  a  deficit  to 
us  of  $97,000,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  877,000,000,  which  is  a 
very  good  saving,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  had  a  deficit  when  they 
came  under  your  control  ? , 

Col.  Forbes.  They  estimated,  that  under  their  administration, 
they  would  incur  a  deficit  of  $97,000,000  this  year. 

tne  Chairman^.  What  did   that  deficit  consist  of  ?    Was  it   an 
actual  obhgation  of  bills  due  and  to  be  paid  ? 
.  Col.  FoRBSs.  It  was  for  all  of  their  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  consist  of  and  in  what  way  were 
they  made  i 

Col.  Forbes.  They  consisted  of  lease  payments,  instruction,  pur- 
chases, and  for  equipment  and  maintenance  pay  due  to  the  increased 
population  taking  vocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  a  deficit,  there  must  have  been  an 
obligation,  and  if  there  was  an  obligation,  how  do  you  avoid  the 
payment  of  it  by  reducmg  it  from  897,000,000  to  $77,000,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  was  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  Col.  Forbes  is  discussing  now  the  estimated  re- 
quirements as  calculated  by  the  Federal  board  as  against  his  estimate 
of  requirements  for  the  same  services  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  it  is  not  a  deficit  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  The  deficit,  of  course,  is  a  potential  deficit  or  a 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Col.  Forbes,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that 
there  had  been  a  loss  of  $200,000,000  due  to  carelessness,  I  believe 
you  said,  with  reference  to  vocational  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  there  has  been  squandered  a  great  deal  of 
money  that  would  sum  up  very  handsomely. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  just  been  figuring  the  appropriations,  and 
including  the  appropriation  for  1922,  there  has  never  been  over 
$219,000,000  appropriated. 

Col.  Forbes.  At  the  outset  of  this  work  they  were  very  reckless  in 
their  expenditures.  I  did  not  state  defimtely  that  there  was 
$200,000,000  squandered.  I  said  casually  that  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  money  squandered. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  total  appropriations  up  to  date,  including  the 
appropriation  for  this  pendmg  nscal  year  which  will  expire  June  30, 
amount  to  $219,000,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  To  illustrate  my  point,  when  I  say  $200,000,000,  and 
I  will  agree  that  it  is  a  goodly  sum,  we  find  that  6,000  men  only  have 
been  supposedly  rehabilitated,  and  I  want  to  state 

The  (^LkiRMAN  (interposing).  And  they  are  off  the  pay  roll  now  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  are  off  the  pay  roll,  and  I  want  to  state  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  20  per  cent  oi  the  entire  6,000  are  engaged  in  the 
work  they  were  trained  for.  So  I  say  that  money  was  squandered. 
If  a  man  is  not  following  the  capacity  he  was  trained  for  at  Govern- 
ment expense 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing) .  That  would  be  true  of  all  the  boys  that 
would  go  to  school. 

Col.  Forbes.  Then  the  men  should  not  have  been  assigned  for  that 
training. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Colonel,  a  part  of  this  loss  to  which  you  have  just 
referred  mieht  result  from  economic  conditions,  might  it  not;  in  other 
words,  we  nave  had  a  great  depression  in  all  the  industries  of  the 
country  with  a  large  number  of  mcH  out  of  employment. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  true  both  as  to  applicants  for  compensation 
and  applicants  for  vocational  training.  Yes;  the  industrial  unrest 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  increasing  claims. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  I  was  speaking  particularly  of  this  loss.  I  have 
been  unable  to  understand  how  there  could  be  anything  like  that 
amount  of  loss  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  up  until 
July  1  last  were  only  $148,000,000  for  vocational  training,  and  we  are 
now  just  beginning  on  the  expenditure  of  the  $65,000,0^  which  was 
appropriated. 

Col.  Forbes.  Suppose  I  am  $50,000,000  off  there,  of  course  it 
would  reauire  an  analysis  of  this  whole  situation  to  give  you  the  exact 
amount  tnat  I  consider  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  in  itself  would  mean  that  all  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  prior  to  July  1  has  been  lost  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  frankly  what  I  believe  about  it. 
I  believe  the  most  of  it  has  been  lost. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  exactly  your  position 
with  reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  that  regarding  our  men  who  are  in  univer- 
sities and  who  are  taking  courses  in  accredited  schools,  the  money  has 
been  well  spent  there. 


^  *1 
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AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  TIME   FOB  TBAININO. 


Mr.  Galuvan.  Colonel,  as  yet  you  have  not  answered  the  chair- 
man's question.  He  tried  to  get  you  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
average  length  of  time»this  vocational  training  is  given. 

Col.  FoBBES.  You  had  not  put  that  question  to  me  yet,  had  you, 
Mr-  Chairman? 

Tke  Chairman.  Yes;  I  asked  you  how  long  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  stay  in  training,  and  you  answered  that  by  saying  four  years. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Then  we  tried  to  get  the  average.  Otcourse  that 
would  be  the  maximum.     What  is  the  average  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Twenty-two  months. 

NUMBER   OF   MEN    REHABILITATED   FROM   TOTAL   ENTERED   IN   TRAINING. 

Mr,  Gallivan.  Now,  you  said  there  were  100,000  men  approxi- 
mately who  are  getting  training,  and  that  there  are  400,000  men  eligi- 
ble, and  you  said  that  the  peak  would  be  reached  in  June  next  of 
approximately  100,000  or  97,000  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  My  statement  was  not  regarding  vocational  training 
but  the  peak  of  our  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  No;  1  am  speaking  about  vocational  training. 
You  fiffured  97,000  for  next  June. 

Col.  ToRBES.  That  will  not  be  the  peak  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  will  be  the  peak  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  will  become  of  the 
400,000  men  who  are  eligible  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  are  going  to  get  their  training.  They  will  get 
their  training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  might  help,  if  you  would  state  to  the  committee, 
with  an  average  of  97,000  men  in  training,  how  many  will  pass 
through  during  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes;  exactly. 

Col.  Forbes.  What  our  turnover  will  be,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes;  what  is  the  turnover? 

Mr.  RocTSONG.  That  very  cjuestion  is  what  the  Colonel  has  in  the 
back  of  his  head  as  regards  this  wasted  money;  that  is,  out  of  a  total 
of  128,000  who  have  entered  training  only  6,000  have  been  turned 
out  as  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Approximately  3,000  have  discontinued,  3,000  are 
deceased,  99,000  still  in  training,  and  17,000  have  found  they,  can 
not  pursue  their  studies  and  are  put  on  a  compensation  status  or  sent 
to  a  hospital. 

Mr.  ELelley.  Of  course,  there  are  not  so  very  many  of  those  be- 
cause you  only  have  35,000  in  the  hospitals. 

Col.  Forbes.  But  they  are  on  a  compensation  status  where  there 
are  no  hospitals,  and  receive  their  compensation. 

CLASSIFICATION   OP   EUGIBLES   FOR  ASSIGNMENT. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  can  give  you  an  analysis  of  how  we  classify  the 
total  eligible  for  assignment  of  254,000  as  of  the  middle  of  October, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 
J  Mr.  RouTsoNG.  This  is  as  of  October  15:  In  training,   99,000; 

training  discontinued,  3,000;  training  interrupted — and  Col.  Forbes 
mentioned  those  who  go  back  to  a  compensation  status  or  hospitalisa- 
tion—17,000.  '  . 

Mr.  Galuvan.  They  do  not  go  back  to  the  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Not  all  of  Siem,  but  this  figure  includes  those. 
Deceased,  3,000;  completed  training,  6,000;  in  process  of  induction, 
53,000;  training  deferred,  46,000;  training  declined,  27,000.  The 
following  figures  show  the  situation  in  detail  by  districts  as  of  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  mean  by  training  declined — that  the 
training  is  offered  to  the  boys  and  they  declined  to  accept  it  i 

Mr.  KouTSONG.  They  did  not  accept  training. 
'  The  Chaibman.  In  reference  to  training  deferred,  I  understood 

there  were  400,000  cases  deferred,  and  you  now  say  only  46,000. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Where  training  has  been  deferred  it  has  been  at 
the  request  of  the  man. 
t  Col.  Forbes.  At  a  recent  conference  of  all  the  districts  managers, 

we  asked  the  vocational  officers  who  came  from  the  board  to  state 
the  number  of  men  applying  for  training,  and  they  stated  to  us  the 
number,  as  stated  here,  440,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  ascertain  that  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  From  their  records. 

Mr.  Oaluvan.  Is  not  the  training  of  the  400,000  men  deferred,  as 
the  chairman  suggested  i 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  eligible  it  is  deferred,  and  if  it  has 
been  determined  they  are  eligible,  that  must  have  been  determined 
by  someprocess. 

Col.  Forbes.  Any  man  receiving  compensation  is  eligible  for 
training. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  he  has  not  made  application  for  it,  of  course, 
it  would  not  be  deferred. 

Col.  Forbes.  His  would  be  a  potential  case. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  He  is  qualified  by  virtue  of  his  disability. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  he  does  not  ask  for  it,  are  you  in 
position  to  compel  him  to  take  it  whether  he  asks  for  it  or  not  ? 

CoL  Forbes.  No;  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  is  not  on  the  deferred  list? 

ANALYSIS    OF    TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    MEN    REGISTERED    FOR    TRAINING. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  can  give  you  an  analysis,  if  you  like,  of  this  total 
of  440,000  who  have  been  registered  for  vocational  training,  and 
that  is  the  number  you  have  in  mind. 
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Condition  report  as  of  Oct.  15^  1921 — Summary, 


District  No. 

Pending 

eUgi- 

biUty. 

Dropped 
after  In- 
vestiga- 
tion. 

EUgible 

iinas- 
signed. 

EUgible 

as- 
signed. 

Net 

re^- 

tration. 

Total  in 
procass 
of  in- 
duction. 

Total 
declinnd. 

1 

734 

2,619 

1,5% 

1,272 

1,502 

2,896 

534 

9,200 

3,331 

260 

203 

1,524 

327 

678 

5 

5,299 

13,931 

20,075 

7,227 

13,667 

12,642 

8,071 

14,075 

7,689 

4,674 

2,292 

4,289 

2,689 

11,332 

7 

2,706 

8,192 

1,136 

5,507 

3.975 

1,341 

57 

6,086 

667 

975 

455 

634 

333 

814 

9 

17, 121 
27,776 
20,608 
10,295 
17.803 
11,230 
33,973 
32,664 
25,034 
12,831 
11,439 
12,773 
7,492 
12,500 
443 

25,»«0 
52,518 
43,:«5 
24,301 
36,  W7 
28,109 
42,635 
61,025 
36,721 
18,740 
14,389 
19,220 
10,841 
25,324 
464 

3,675 
5,116 
3,136 
1,600 
3,576 
2,107 
9,429 
12, 197 
5,153 

705 
1,244 
2,076 

895 

1,922 

38 

1,125 

2 

2,924 

1,747 
518 

3 

4 

5 

2.462 

6 

947 

7 

4,269 
2,540 

S 

9 

2,990 

10 

3,642 

11 

499 

12 

372 

13...^ 

1,218 

14../:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,403 

16 

29 

Total 

26,621 

177,959 

31,887 

253,962 

Vf^jy  ^nu 

63,169 

26,585 

1. 

2. 
S. 

4. 

h. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


District  No. 


Total 
deferred. 


Total. 


1,646 
3,466 
3,742 
1,673 
3,437 

746 
8,632 
3,980 
6,864 
1,716 
3,280 
2,269 
1,123 
2,807 

61 


45,628 


In 
training. 


Training 
i  nter- 
rupted. 


Reha- 
biUta- 
tlon  and 
compen- 
sation. 


8,912 
12,700 
9,679 
4,923 
6,683 
6,374 
8,571 
10,476 
7,714 
6,460 
4,573 
6,076 
2,948 
4,386 
206 


1,263 
2,002 
1,362 

997 
1,234 

721 
1,662 
1,803 
1,249 

717 
1,206 

i,on 

664 

1,063 

57 


99,470    17,071 


371 
823 
344 
417 
323 
204 
626 
737 
596 
324 
236 
268 
624 
655 
20 


6,467 


Discon- 

De. 

tinued. 

ceased. 

62 

146 

384 

164 

217 

193 

84 

83 

43 

146 

43 

89 

266 

263 

692 

221 

77 

144 

162 

216 

101 

351 

148 

184 

69 

44 

140 

124 

26 

7 

2,613 

2,314 

Entered 

training. 


10,764 

16,073 

11,696 

6,604 

8,828 

7,431 

11,378 

13,929 

9,780 

6,869 

6,466 

7,696 

4,249 

6,368 

316 


127,,835 


The  Chaibman.  Being  registered  is  one  thing  and  qualifying  is 
quite  another.    They  are  two  different  propositions. 

Mr.  ExLLEY.  In  one  case  they  are  qualified  and  desire  it  both. 

Col.  FoBBBs.  And  they  may  be  qualified  and  not  desire  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  means  those  who  are  qualified  and  who  desire 
it  also. 

I  *  Mr.  RouTSONO.  This  is  an  analysis  of  the  440,000  who  have  been 
registered  by  the  Vocational  Board  and  since  the  formation  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  up  to  October  15. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Tell  me  just  what  does  that  registration  mean  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Registration  for  training  means  the  act  of  making 
an  application  for  training  in  writing,  whether  by  informal  letter  or 
by  nlling  out  forms  provided  by  the  bureau.  I  will  tell  you  just 
what  are  included  in  that  number.  Declared  eligible,  285,000  which 
includes  254,000  assigned  to  subojffices,  and  unassi^ed  to  subojQEices, 
31,000;  declared  ineligible,  128,000;  and  pending  eligibility  (that  is, 
it  has  not  been  decided),  27,000. 
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NUMBER   OF  TRAIXEE8   UNAS8IONBD. 


Mr.  Byrns.  Then  vou  only  have  31,000  who  have  applied  and  have 
been  declared  qualified  and  eligible  who  have  not  been  assigned  at 
this  time  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  is  the  part  you  were  interested  in,  31,000 
unassigned  to  suboffices.  There  are  no  trainees  declared  eligible 
and  feasible  for  training  that  have  not  entered.  The  31,000  eligible 
unassigned  are  men  eligible  but  not  feasible  at  this  time  because  of 
their  mental  or  physical  condition. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  not  440,000,  but  31,000  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  is  the  total 
registration.  In  other  words,  these  men  have  gone  out,  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  some  instances  have  solicitea  business,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  their  solicitation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  men  in  your 
organization  who  go  out  and  try  to  induce  a  man  to  take  vocational 
training  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  and  you  make  a  register  of 
such  men  and  that  shows  440,000  men  ?  Why  do  you  not  wait  until 
they  come  in  and  ask  for  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  stopped  that.  That  has  been  don^  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  285,000  you  give,  plus  the  128,000,  makes  the 
440,000  which  you  ori^nally  gave  as  eligible  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  To  this  should  be  added  27,000  whose  eligibility  is 
undetermined,  which  makes  a  total  of  440,000  registered  for  training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  if  you  had  the  facilities  the  285,000  would  desire 
training  at  once;  is  that  the  proposition? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes;  285,000  have  been  declared  eligible;  but  out  of 
this  number  the  doctors  have  approved  only  128,000  as  feasible  from 
their  standpoint. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Gallivan  is  getting  at. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  31,000  who  have  applied  and  have  been 
passed  on  as  eligible  and  qualified,  how  rapidly  are  you  absorbing 
them  into  the  vocational  training  work  t 

Col.  Forbes.  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  make  the  contracts  with  the 
schools  and  the  men  become  feasible.  The  31,000  to  whom  you 
refer  are  eligible  but  not  feasible  for  training,  due  to  mental  and 
physical  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  We  want  to 
know  definitely  how  many  per  month  or  how  many  per  week. 

Col.  Forbes.  About  4,000  a  month,  net. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  rapidly  are  you  completing  the  course  of 
training  to  which  these  men  are  assigned,  how  many  are  you  turning 
out  a  month  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  only  rehabilitated  6,000  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  work  been  in  progress? 

Col.  Forbes.  Since  June,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  taking  in  4,000  a  month  and  have  only 
turned  out  6,000  in  three  years,  what  has  become  of  the  rest  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Ninety-nme  thousand  are  in  training,  3,000  discon- 
tinued training,  3,000  are  deceased,  and  17,000  have  had  their  training 
interrupted. 
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^Ir.  Gallivan.  Does  that  mean  that  the  man  who  might  be  the 
thirty-one  thousandth  man  on  the  hst  will  have  to  wait  eight  months 
before  he  is  absorbed  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  it  surely  means  that,  and  it  may  mean  longer 
than  that,  because  if  they  have  only  turned  out  6,000  of  all  the 
thousands  they  have  put  in  training  in  the  last  three  years  you  can 
understand  how  long  it  will  take  to  reach  them  all, 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  judge,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  graduation  will  increase 
now,  because  the  appropriations  were  very  small  at  first. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  and  they  are  finishing  up  the  course,  and  the 
persistent  ones  in  training  would  stay  four  years. 

Col.  FoBBES.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  only  taken 
this  bureau  over  about  10  weeks  ago,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I 
did  and  am  doing  is  to  make  a  complete  review  of  the  entire  situation. 
It  will  be  the  bureau's  policy  to  learn  by  personal  contact  with  a 
man  the  status  of  his  training,  nis  progress,  and  to  determine  promptly 
when  he  has  had  adequate  training  as  provided  in  the  rehabilitation 
act. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  do  all  of  that  yourself, 
do  you,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Fobbes.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  it  myself. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  undertake  to  do  it  all  yourself,  of  course, 
we  will  never  get  through  with  the  job,  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them. 

Col.  JFoBBES.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  ever  get  through  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  we  put  the  chairman's  question  in  this  way: 
How  many  did  you  graduate,  so  to  speak,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ? 

Col.  FoBBES.  We  can  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  last  monthly  figure  of  those  actually  rehabili- 
tated was  298. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  That  was  for  the  month  of  September  of  this  yeaiv 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  it  for  the  month  of  August  ? 

Mr.  RoLTsoNG.  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  number  of  men  who 
have  gone  in  month  by  month  since  the  law  became  effective  in  1918; 
the  number  of  men  who  have  gone  out  month  by  month  since  1918; 
and  how  many  of  those  who  went  out  were  graduated,  how  many 
went  back  into  hospitals,  how  many  of  them  quit  the  training  and 
have  gone  to  places  you  do  not  know  about,  and  how  many  are  still 
in  training? 

Col.  Fobbes.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion activities  covering  the  men  who  entered  training  since  organiza- 
tion. The  second  table  here  submitted  shows  the  number  of  men 
completing  training  by  months  from  November  1,  1918,  to  October 
1,  1921. 
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Schedule  showing  men  in  training  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act,  ae  of  Oct.  1, 19^1 


Date. 


Up  to  Dec.  1, 1918 

Dec.  1, 1918,  to  Jan.  1, 1919. 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1, 1919 

Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1, 1919 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  1, 1919 

Apr.  1  to  May  1,1919 

May  1  to  June  1, 1919 

June  1  to  July  1, 1919 

July  1  to  Aug.  1, 1919 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1, 1919 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1919 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,1919 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1, 1919 

Dec.  1, 1919,  to  Jan.  1, 1920. 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1,1920 

Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1, 1920 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  1  1920 

Apr.  1  to  May  1, 1920 

May  1  to  June  1, 1920 

June  1  to  July  1, 1920 

July  1  to  Aug.  1,1920 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1, 1920 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1920 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1, 1920 

Nov.  1  to  Doc.  1, 1920 

Dee.  I  to  .Tan.  1, 1921 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1, 1921 

Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1, 1921 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  1, 1921 

Apr.  1  to  May  1, 1921 

May  1  to  June  1, 1921 

June  1  to  July  i,  1921 

July  1  to  Aug.  1, 1921 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1, 1921 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1921 


Entered. 


30 
425 
420 
485 
684 
635 
892 
1,545 
2,617 
2,865 
6,195 
4,196 
2,858 
3,483 
2,648 
4,149 
3,764 
4,902 
3,586 
3,421 
3,691 
3,527 
7,393 
4,391 
4,108 
6,367 
6,221 
6,5.33 
5,579 
5,416 
6,436 
5,128 
4,856 
5,490 


Total 
entered. 


Total  in 
training. 


35 

65 

490 

910 

1,395 

2,079 

2,714 

3,606 

5,151 

7,768 

10,688 

16,828 

21,024 

23,883 

27,365 

30,013 

84,162 

37^926 

42,828 

46,414 

40,835 

53,526 

57,053 

64,446 

68,837 

72,945 

79,312 

85,533 

92,066 

97,645 

103,061 

108,497 

113,625 

118,481 

123,971 


82 

59 

475 

686 

1,349 

1,980 

2,489 

3,192 

4,517 

6,772 

9,348 

15,227 

19,085 

21,637 

24,563 

26,991 

30,962 

33,650 

36,943 

38,797 

40,666 

43,782 

45,897 

52,194 

56,360 

50,649 

65,843 

71,147 

77,723 

80,066 

83,501 

85,338 

87,&48 

90,639 

96,001 


Com- 
pleted or 

discon- 
tinued. 


3 

6 

6 

9 

22 

58 

126 

189 

220 

362 

289 

316 

338 

406 

457 

220 

178 

1,076 

1,609 

1,732 

1,652 

575 

1,412 

1,096 

225 

819 

173 

917 

-43 

3,236 

1,978 

3,602 

2,618 

2,065 

128 


Total 

com- 

pleCedor 

dlscon- 

tiniied. 


3 

9 

15 

24 

46 

99 

225 

414 

634 

906 

1,285 

1,601 

1,939 

2,345 

2,802 

3,022 

3,200 

4,276 

5,885 

7,617 

9,169 

9,744 

11,156 

12,252 

12,477 

13,296 

13,469 

14,386 

14,3a 

17,579 

19,557 

23,159 

25,777 

27,842 

27,970 


Rehabilitated  and  completed. 


Date. 

Monthly. 

Total. 

Date. 

Monthly. 

Total. 

Up  to  Nov.  1. 1920 

1,824 
450 
161 
263 
296 
416 

1,824 
2,274 
2,435 
2,698 
«,  994 
3,410 

Apr.  1  to  May  1, 1921 

581 
300 
759 
486 
350 
298 

3,991 
4,291 
SjOSO 
5,536 
5,886 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1. 1920 

May  1  to  June  1. 1921 

Dec.  1, 1920,  to  Jan.  l,  1921.... 

June  1  to  July  1, 1921 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1,1921 

July  1  to  Aug.  1. 1921 

Feb.  1  to  Mar.  1, 1921 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1, 1921 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1921 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  1, 1921 

6,184 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  $141,000,000  or  $142,000,000  you  say  will 
be  necessary  for  vocational  training,  which  is  included  not  only  in  the 
$77,000,000  you  ask  now,  but  in  the  $65,000,000  appropriated  in  the 
prior  act,  how  much  has  and  will  be  paid  out  in  allowances;  how 
much  in  salaries  to  instructors;  how  much  for  tuition,  stating  the 
institutions  to  which  the  tuition  has  been  paid:  how  much* for  equip- 
ment; and  how  much  has  been  paid,  if  anytning,  to  industries  m 
which  training  has  been  given  to  men;  and  how  much  for  the  overhead 
in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
for  the  training,  so  we  will  know  exactly  what  this  $141,000,000  or 
$142,000,000  means? 

Col.  FoBBES.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  that  data  here,  but  I  think 
we  had  better  make  it  complete  from  1918,  and  I  will  insert  that  in 
the  record.     It  is  a  very  unfortunate. thing  that  the  Government  has 
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been  compelled  to  pay  more  for  a  trainee  than  what  they  charge  to  a 
reenolar  student. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  Vocational  Board,  which  went 
out  of  existence,  brought  you  a  deficit,  as  you  have  stated,  of  $97,- 
000,000,  and  you  are  only  asking  now  for  $77,000,000,  how  do  you 
provide  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  $97,000,000  and  the 
$77,000,000,  a  difference  of  $20,000,000?  Do  you  provide  for  its 
payment  or  its  cancellation,  or  do  you  provide  for  a  saving  of  the 
oinerence  between  those  two  figures  ? 

•  Col.  Forbes.  It  is  believed  that  the  steps  we  are  now  taking,  as 
I  explained,  together  with  a  careful  administration  of  the  act,  will 
effect  this  substantial  saving. 

Mr.  Kelley.  My  understanding  was  that  the  $162,000,000  was 
their  estimate  of  wnat  would  be  required  for  the  current  year. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  might  state  how  that  was  arrived  at.  As  soon  as 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal  Board  came  over  to  me 
the  first  thing  I  asked  them  was  about  their  financial  condition,  and 
they  reportea  to  me  then  that  they  had  a  deficit  of  $97,000,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  did  you  take  the  bureau  over  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  On  the  9th  day  of  August. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  thej  thought  their  deficit  would  be  $97,000,000 
and  you  figure  your  deficit  will  be  $77,000,000  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  $200,000,000  or  its  value  has  been  squandered 
bv  inefficient  management  in  the  vocational  training  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  entitled  to  training,  in  what  way  was  it  squandered,  and 
how  much  of  it  went  to  different  sources  that  were  notjustified  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Cnairman,  to 
withdraw  the  sum  I  mentioned  if  it  was  $200,000,000.  I  will  give 
you  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
rehabihtating  disabled  veterans  of  the  late  war.  They  total  more 
than  $157,000,000.  Thev  include  nearly  $2,000,000  *^ for  training 
sut)plies,  $800,000  in  salaries  to  teachers  and  instructors,  nearly 
$11,000,000  for  tuition,  $45,000  for  school  rentals,  $1,130,000  for 
school  equipment  which  was  bought  by  the  Government  and 
turned  over  to  schools  having  trainees,  for  their  use.  The  over- 
head or  administrative  cost  involved  was  more  than  $18,000,000. 
The  thing  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  millions  were  wasted,  was  the 
results  or  benefits  to  the  men  in  comparison  with  the  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation were  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  compensation  which 
is  provided  for  in  other  appropriations.  They  were  intended  to 
educate  disabled  men  and  tnat,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  vardstick  bv 
which  the  value  received  from  thfe  amounts  spent  must  oe  measured. 
Theresults  to  date  have  been  negligible,  and  that  is  why  I  said  there 
had  been  waste.  A  sunmiary  analysis  of  all  expenditures  is  as 
follows: 

Total  expenditures  of  vocational  rehabilitation  since  organization  to  Aug.  Sl^  19tl. 

AdminigtratLve  expense: 

Dravage Ill,  590. 08 

Freight  and  exprees 75, 098. 04 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water : .  19, 062. 10 

Job  employees 12,672.67 
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Administrative  expense-^Coatinued. 

Miscellaneous $279, 222. 24 

Office  equipment 692,  866. 66 

Office  supplies 357,  166. 01 

Postace  and  box  rent 21, 359. 12 

Printing 463,663.72 

Rent 762,  257.  oS 

Rental,  miscellaneous 22,  990. 25 

Retirement  fund,  fiscal  year  1921 90,  646. 26 

Salaries 13, 892, 966w  78 

Subsistence 620,  705. 36 

^                           Telephone  and  telegraph -. . . .  138, 175. 3^ 

Travel 637,874.50 

^                             Repairs  and  renewals 5, 186. 82 

Building  repairs  and  alterations 9,  765. 72 

■ 

Total 18,113,158.29 

Direct  expense: 

Allowance 121, 268, 968. 45 

Rent 43,007.82 

Instructors 128,  403. 13 

Rental,  miscellaneous 1, 335.  37 

Job  employees 4, 068. 81 

Medical  attention 166. 349. 22 

Medical  examinations 74, 840. 00 

Medical  supplies 16,  322. 87 

Miscellaneous 109,102.76 

Subsistence 409, 425. 04 

Training  supplies 1, 987, 971. 13 

Travel 1,100,408.19 

Tuition 10, 843, 270. 93 

Institutional  equipment 1, 131,511.96 

(^onstmction  labor,  building  supplies 75, 661. 72 

Teachers*  salaries ^ 584, 374. 35 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water 976. 60 

Total 137, 945, 998. 35 

Other  items: 

Budget  to  disbursine  officer  at  Seattle 1, 152, 045. 00 

Payments  made  for  lost  checks 5,  S41. 22 

Transfer  of  funds 2. 66 

ToUl 1,157,888.8.^ 

Cirand  total 157, 217. 045. 52 

EXTRAVAGANT  WASTE  IN   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

(See  p.  294.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  Colonel,  I  think  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  you  come  to  make  the  oharge  against  vocational  training 
and  that  is  that  every  one  of  these  men,  of  course,  received  allowances 
which  go  to  make  up  the  expense  of  vocational  training.  Now.  if 
they  had  not  gone  into  training,  they  all  would  have  been  receiving 
compensation. 

Col.  FoKBES.  Yes;  but  thev  receive  more  this  way  to  pay  the 
expense  involved  in  their  education.  There  are  instances  where 
men  whose  disabilities  entitle  them  to  S8  monthly  compensation, 
receive  $170  per  month  for  training. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  I  understand  that,  but  the  compensation  which  was 
paid  in  varying  amounts  to  the  number  of  men  who  were  in  training 
would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  training  feature  of  it,  I  do  not  consider  as  being 
ill  spentt,  because  if  it  was,  it  was  not  the  man's  fault,  it  was  the  fault 
of  tne  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  repeat  it,  was  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  that  has  been  a 
total  loss  to  the  Government  for  this  reason:  Even  if  the  training 
did  not  amount  to  a  thin^  to  any  one  soldier,  the  Government  never-  , 
thdless  would  have  been  mvolv'ed  to  a  certain  extent,  amounting  to^ 
quite  a  number  of  mUlion  dollars  in  paying  compensation  to  these 
men  if  they  had  not  ^one  into  training. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  believe  that  if  $100,000,000  has 
been  ill  advisedly  allotted  to  men  for  vocational  training,  and  the 
training  has  not  been  fruitful  to  the  men,  the  money  was  squandered  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Undoubtedly,  and  that  would  be  true  if  it  was  9500,000 
or  $100,000,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SissON.  And  that  b  going  to  be  true  of  a  ^eat  number  of 
men,  I  do  not  care  who  is  at  the  nead  of  this  institution,  because  the 
fault  is  frequently  with  the  man  himself. 

TOTAL  DECLARED  ELIGIBLE   FOR  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  want  to  clear  up  in  my  own  mind  the  matter  of 
this  eligible  list.  I  think,  Colonel,  that  you  gave  400,000  as  the 
eligible  number  * 

Col.  Forbes.  The  total  number  making  application  for  training  was 
440,000. 

Mr.  EIelley.  Then  later  his  assistant  made  that  285,000,  in  round 
numbers,  with  a  deduction  of  128,000 

Col.  Forbes  (interposing).  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand; 
yes,  sir.     Those  have  been  declared  eligible. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  a  statement  showing  exactly 
what  that  285,000  includes. 

Col.  Forbes  (reading) : 

Total  declared  eligible  for  training 285, 000 

Eligible  unaasiened  t^  local  offices  (training  not  feasible,  due  to  mental  or 

physical  condition^ 31, 000 

la  process  of  induction  (eligible  assigned  to  local  offices,  will  enter  training 

as  soon  as  mentally  and  physically  feasible) 53, 000 

Declined  training 27, 000 

Deferred  training  (the  man  has  signified  a  desire  to  defer  his  training) 46, 000 

Entered  training 128, 000 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  do  you  call  that  the  eligible  list  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  vocational  authorities  have  passed  on  that  num- 
ber of  men,  and  have  declared  them  eligible  for  training. 

Mr.  EIellet.  Have  they  taken  the  physical  examination  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  at  least  10  per  cent  deficient? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  you  would  not  say  that  that  many  are  knocking 
at  the  door  for  admission  to  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Eellet.  That  is,  the  33,00a 


Col.  FoRBBS.  The  unassi^ed  for  training  number  31)000.  These 
31,000  are  not  awaiting  training.  That  is,  the  Veterans'  Bureau  has 
discharged  their  liability  in  declaring  the  men  eligible  and  as  soon  as 
their  mental  and  physical  condition  permits  they  will  be  placed  in 
training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  distinction  between  those  numbers  ? 

CoL  Forbes.  Those  declared  eligible  have  established  their  voca- 
tional handicap  and  traced  the  disability  to  service.  Two  hundred 
,  and  eighty-five  thousand  have  been  declared  eligible.  Thirty-one 
'thousand  of  this  number  are  in  such  mental  or  physical  condition 
that  the^  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  suboffices  and  are  not  feasible 
for  training.  Where  their  mental  and  physical  condition  improves 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  profit  by  training,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  suboffices  and  placed  m  training.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  have  been  assigned  to  subofiices  and  128,000  of 
the  254,000  have  been  placed  in  training.  Fifty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixtv-nine  are  in  process  of  induction,  which  means  that 
they  are  not  feasiole  for  training,  but  are  in  better  mental  and  physical 
condition  than  the  eligible  unass^ned  and  have  been  assigned  to 
subofiices  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ^asible  will  be  placed  in  training. 
Twenty-seven  thousand  have  declined  training  after  being  declared 
elidble  and  feasible,  and  46,000  have  deferred  their  training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that,  according  to  this  table,  there  woiud  not  be 
400,000  awaiting  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  1«Io,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  made  a  while  ago, 
there  were  only  31,000  awaiting  training  that  had  been  definitely 
assigned  to  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  essentially  correct.  There  are  31,000  await- 
ing assignment  to  a  subofiice,  wnich  will  be  done  as  soon  as  their 
mental  and  physical  conditions  permit. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  them  have  not  made  application  i 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  the^r  examined  before  they  make  application  ? 
Would  they  not  be  examined  physically  to  determine  their  disability 
before  making  application  for  training  f 

Col.  Forbes.  JNo,  sir.  There  are  440,000  who  have  registered  for 
vocational  training  who  are  examined  after  making  application  to 
determine  their  eligibility,  and  of  that  number  285,000  have  been 
declared  eligible  for  it,  and  128,000  have  been  dropped  after  inves- 
tigation, leaving  27,000  pending  eligibility. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  passea  the  examination  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Twenty-seven  thousand  have  not  been  examined  for 
training.  Out  of  the  285,000  declared  eligible  we  have  assigned  to 
subofiices  254,000,  leaving  that  unassigned  allotment  of  men  num- 
bering 31,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  254,000  are  really  taking 
trainingnow  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  assigned  to 
subofiices.  Out  of  this  number,  128,000  have  entered  training,  46,000 
have  deferred  their  training,  27,000  have  declined,  53,000  are  in 
process  of  induction,  which  means  that  the  bureau  has  done  as  much 
as  it  can  do,  and  the  next  step  depends  on  the  man,  his  physical  and 
mental  condition,  also  his  desires  relative  to  training. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  been  assigned,  but  have  not  gone 
through  any  sort  of  training.  You  have  6,000  graduated  out  of  these 
254,000 ? 

Col.  FoBBES.  Yes,  sir.  Of  254,000  assigned  to  suboffices,  only 
128,000  have  entered  training.  Of  this  number,  6,000  have  com- 
pleted it. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question  I  asked  some  time  ago. 

Col.  FoEBES.  Can  we  not  have  longer  than  to-morrow  in  which  to 
furnish  all  that  information?  We  must  go  through  the  files  of  the 
Vocational  Board  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  be  sent  to  you  for  revision,  and 
you  can  make  up  your  tables  and  insert  them  in  the  record  when  you 
come  to  revise  it. 

NUMBER  OF  OVERSEAS   MEN. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
number  that  went  overseas  of  that  400,000 1 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  estimated  at  85  per  cent.  Those  who  entered 
training  are  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  branch  of  service: 


Priv'ate,  .\rniy 

97,368 

Nuree 

Private,  Navy 

9, 431 

Depot  brigades 

2,016 

1,440 

Officer,  Army 

13,318 

Officer,  Navv 

Total 

128,000 

Officer,  marine 

Mr.  Btrns.  Suppose  a  man  elects  to  take  a  certun  kind  of  train- 
ing, we  will  say  Dookkeeping  or  something  else  on  the  commercial 
line,  and  after  he  receives  that  training,  ne  applies  for  something 
else,  or  for  training  in  some  profession,  what  would  be  your  action 
with  reference  to  that  sort  of  case  1  Would  you  permit  nim  after  he 
has  taken  one  training  for  which  he  applied,  or  which  he  elected 
in  the  beginning  to  take,  to  change  his^mmd  and  apply  for  another 
kind  of  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Only  in  extreme  cases  would  we  permit  that,  but 
we  have  a  great  many  trainees  who  have  had  7,  8,  9,  or  10  changes 
in  their  training. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  not  being  permitted  now  except  in  extreme 
cases? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellet.  You  stated  that  there  were  285,000  boys  eligible 
who  have  taken  physical  examination  and  have  shown  an  inclina- 
tion or  desire  to  take  this  training? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And   of   that   number   254,000   have   already   been 
admitted ! 
,      Col.  Forbes.  Assigned  to  suboffices. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  means  that  they  have  gone  in  somewhe 

Col.  Forbes.  128,000  of  this  number  have  entered  training. 
others  are  classified  as  in  process  of  induction,  declined,  am 
ferred,  as  previously  explained. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Leaving  a  balance  of  31,000  who  have  not  yet 
assigned  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  31,000  men  are  eligible  for  training,  but  training 
is  not  feasible  and  the  men  have  not  been  assigned  to  local  offices. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  those  are  the  ones  you  are  seeking  to  take  care 
of  by  this  increased  appropriation  ?  v 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  we  are  making  new  assignments  every  day. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  New  men  are  being  assigned  every  day.  THe  fact 
that  the  Sweet  bill  passed  and  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is 
being  decentralized  has  had  the  effect  of  advertising  this  work  a 
great  deal,  so  that  there  are  really  more  applications  for  vocational 
training  coming  in  per  day  now  than  were  ever  received  before. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   DECLARED  INEUOIBLE    FOR  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  are  128,000  remaining? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  were  128,000  who  were  declared  ineligible. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  are  ineligible  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  boys  are  in  service 
who  would  be  eligible  for  training  ? 

Mr.  Galliv^an.  The  colonel  said  400,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  great  many  more  than  that, 
because  we  will  have  more  applications  for  training  than  we  will  have 
for  compensation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  do  you  think  you  will  have,  from  what 
experience  you  have  had  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Do  you  mean  what  would  be  the  peak  of  vocational 
trainmg  'i 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  mean  the  entire  number  of  boys  from  the  begin- 
ning who  would  have  at  least  a  10  per  cent  disability. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  a  difhcult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  not  figured  it  out,  and  probably  an  offhand 
judgment 

Col.  Forbes  (interposing).  It  would  not  avail  very  much. 

The  CiiAiRALVN.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  what  the  maximum 
facilities  for  training  in  tfie  country  are  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  list  of  all  the  institutions  in 
every  district. 

Tfie  Chairman.  iVnd  the  facilities  that  are  being  utilized  ?  We 
would  like  to  know  what  they  are. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  you  that.  I  will  submit  a  list 
of  all  of  them. 

SCHOOLS   VOUCHERINO    FOR   SERVICES   NOT   PERFORMED. 

(See  p.  29a.) 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  training  given  in 
some  of  the  universities  was  not  square  or  was  not  all  right,  and  that  . 
there  was  much  training  of  that  kind  before  you  came  m.  I  wouki 
like  to  have  you  refer  to  that  further  in  your  statement.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  would  want  to  call  names,  and  I  will  leave  that  to 
your  discretion,  but  I  would  like  to  know  about  how  many  such  cases 
there  were. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  disposed  of  about  35  or  40  contracts  already 
with  such  schools. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Then  you  can  give  us  the  information  we  want  in 
regard  to  that,  and  you  can  state  how  many  there  were. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  now  making  a  careful  survey  of  every  con- 
tract, and  I  would  appreciate  having  this  committee  look  over  them. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  said  that  in  many  instances  they  drew  from  the 
Government  the  compensation  that  was  intended  to  go  to  those 
people  who  got  the  vocational  training,  and  that  many  of  them,  or 
some  of  them,  went  to  work  and  received  pay  from  the  people  who 
were  being  paid  by  the  Government, 

Col.  Forbes.  To  train  them — that  is  correct. 

Mr,  Cannon.  I  wish  you  would  cover  that  ground  in  the  course  of 
vour  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  know  when  all  of  those  things 
nappened. 

Col-  F0HBB8.  No  comprehensive  record  was  kept  by  the  Federal 
board,  and  at  present  we  know  about  only  isolatea  cases  where 
information  was  volunteered  or  where  we  investigated. 

Mr.  Cannon.  If  anybody  is  to  blame  for  it,  we  would  like  to  know 
about  that.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  many  of  those 
men  who  received  training  and  have  been  discharged  are  not  working 
along  the  lines  for  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  trained,  or  that 
thev-  were  not  properly  trained  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  would  like  to  know  that  number,  too,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  Imow  that  simply  from  the  statements  of  the 
men  themselves.  That  comes  to  us  in  letters  that  we  receive;  that 
is,  we  are  advised  that  they  are  not  following  the  work  that  thej- 
were  trained  for. 

Mr.  Ca.vnon.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  number  receiving  such 
training  as  that  was  lai^e,  or  whether  there  were  many  receiving 
the  traming  merely  for  the  compensation. 

Col.  F0BBE8.  Of  course  we  could  not  determine  that.  If  a  man  is 
declared  to  have  a  disability  of  iO  jter  cent  he  is  eKgible  for  training, 
and  a  10  per  cent  disability  is  not  a  very  compensable  disability. 


Col.   Forbes.  The  following  statement  answers  a  good  many 
questions : 


AdmlnlitnUTf: 
Tmrt. 


SuppUe 


idanUsneODB 

Prditit  *nd  BipcflH. . . 
Priming 

Toul  ■dmlnlalnittvc 

<  TeBCbeis'  salsrles  were 
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Sstimated  expenditwei  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for  fiscal  pear  ending  J9Sf,  and 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO ,  1921 — Continued. 


Item. 


1922 


Direct  expense: 

Allowance $111,388,782.24 

Construction  and  labor ;  56,27&.70 

Institutional  equipment 866, 707. 38 

jSvmli'oV.jiv;:;:;:::::;::;::;::::::::::::;:::::;;:::::;;:::;;:;:}    ^s-"^*" 

Medical  attention j 

Medical  examination \  140,327.22 

Medical  supplies | 

Miscellaneous ,  £6,270.70 

Subsistence 123,815.34 

Teachers' salaries i  1,2M,433.10 

Training  supplies !  3,444,317.64 

Travel i  754,147.96 

Tuition I  ll,d79,75&M 

Total  direct  expense !  129,735,95144 

Other  items | 

Grand  total I  141,767,30^36 


1921 


f77,9e6,75S.» 

75,661, 72 

349,681.07 

132,569.04 

76,694.37 

61,682. 5*« 

96,606.53 

1  394,00a.  4S 

1,967, 2a&  42 

5aO,6aft.39 

7,896,229.59 


89,566,744.39 
107,888.88 


99,381,323.59 


1  Teaohen'  salaries  were  Included  in  admioistraUYe  salaries  during  the  first  three  qmrtos  o(  1921. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  items  that  make  up  the 
$141,757,308.36,  which  it  is  calculated  will  niake  up  the  require- 
ments for  the  vocational  training  system  until  the  30th  of  June, 
1922,  including  $65,000,000  already  appropriated.  The  first  item 
on  that  list  is  lor  salaries,  $7,080,461.46;  I  wish  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  the  figures  showing  how  that  is  made  up,  how 
many  people  you  have  employed,  the  range  of  salaries,  etc.  I  see 
it  is  about  $830,000  more  than  it  was  for  1921.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  it  is  that  much  greater.  We  had  an  idea 
that  the  number  of  employees  was  being  reduced  instead  of  increased. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  also  includes  salaries  for  men  in  new  institu- 

tions. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  it  is  made  up. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  will  itemize  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Supply  us  with  that  information  and  put  it  right 
in  thb  place  in  the  record.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  visuauze 
it  as  we  go  along,  because  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  us  unless  we  do. 

NUMBER  AND   SAIARIES   OF  EMPLOTEBS  TRANSFERRED  TO   UNITBD 

STATES   veterans'   BUREAU. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  will  supply  that  in  the  record.  The  annual 
salary  of  employees  transferred  to  the  Veterans*  Bureau  was  $10,- 
632,239.  The  estimate  provides  for  $7,980,461.46,  which  provides 
for  a  decrease  of  $2,651,778.  Below  is  an  itemization  of  the  salary 
by  amount  and  number  of  employees  transferred.  You  will  note 
that,  if  the  amount  requested  for  salaries  is  allowed  to  stand,  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  under  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  August  9 
will  have  to  be  made. 
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JVumbtt  ofemployeeM  tron^emd  to  the  United  St(Ue$  Vetmms*  Bnrwu  Aug.  9,  1921. 


Number  of  employees. 


31« 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

W 

1 

3 

2 ,, 

1 

1 , 

1 

4 

2 

9 

I 

1 

1 

22 

4 

18 

42 

1 

6 

4 

va9 ^ 

5; 

2 : 

1 

k:::::::::::;:::;::;;;:; 
1*::::::— ::::::::::::: 

97 

1 

1 

23 

92 

7 

10 

J:::::-: : :-• 

3 ;.'..'. ;. 

174 

206 

u 

19 

31 

1 ;. .. 

40 :.:.: :..: 

10 ' 

1 

722 

2 

1 ;.!.!...! 

1 

« ,..1 

2 

2T :.:...:::.:.;:;. 

41 , 

1... 

25 

564;:::::::::::::::::::::: 


Yearly 
salary. 


11.00 

25.00 

36.00 

50.00 

62.00 

90.00 

72.00 

100.00 

104.00 

120.00 

144.00 

156.00 

uaoo 

20&00 
340.00 
270.00 
300.00 
Ma  00 

42a  00 

432.00 

490.00 

540.00 

576.00 

600.00 

640.00 

660.00 

700.00 

930.00 

780^00 

800LOO 

806.40 

82a  00 

840X10 

860.60 

864.60 

900.00 

940.00 

950.04 

960.00 

1,900.00 

1,006.00 

1,020.00 

I,090lOO^ 

1,040.00  ' 

1,050.00 

1,060.00 

1,100.00 

1,120.00 

1,140.00 

1,144.00 

1,150.(00 

1,162.00 

1,166.00 

i,17a00 

1,200.00 

1,200.60 

1,220.09 

1,224.96 

1.24a  00 

1,250.00 
1,)58.66 
1,260.00 
1,»6.90 

i,aoaoo 

1,310.40 
1«32Q.00 


Totel 

amoqat. 


12^6.00 

25.00 

36.00 

300.00 

164.00 

120.00 

144.00 

6,500.00 

104.00 

360.00 

288.00 

156.60 

160.00 

208.00 

060.00 

54a  09 

2,700.00 

66a  00 

42a  00 

432.00 

10,560.00 

2,160.60 

10,868.00 

25, 20a  00 

640.00 

3,300.00 

2,800.00 

^,040.00 

3,900.00 

1,660.00 

806.40 

3,280.00 

10,920.90 

860.00 

13,824.00 

^>300.00 

940.00 

959.04 

22,080.00 

92;  600. 00 

7,059.00 

10,200.00 

1,069.00 

2,080.00 

3, 15a  00 

187,920.00 

225,500.00 

15,680.00 

21,660.00 

:U,404.00 

1,15a  00 

56,080.00 

11,600.00 

1,17a  00 

866,400.00 

2,419.20 

1,220.00 

1,224.00 

6,200.00 

2,500.00 

36,981.12 

51,660.00 

1,296.00 

32,500.00 

5,241.60 

666,289.06 


Number  of  employees. 


5.., 
7... 
24.. 
144. 
1... 
436. 
1... 
1... 
186. 
16.. 
7... 
3... 
106. 
1... 
401. 
25.. 
34.. 
2... 
6... 
13.. 
«)., 
207. 
6... 


7.. 

4.. 

2.. 

1.. 

566. 

1.. 


3 

1 

7 

1..., 
13... 

6 

2,.., 

1 

198.. 
2.... 
1.... 
55.., 
1 

163.. 
3.... 

2 

18... 
1 

1 

1,082. 

3 

06... 
70... 
67... 
17... 
27... 
10... 

0 

3.... 
13... 

3 

1 


1 


Yearly 
salary. 


61,349.00 
1,356.00 
1,380.00 
1,400.00 
1,420.00 
1,446.00 
1,450.00 
1,460.00 
1,500.00 
1,520.00 
1,540.00 
1,560.00 
1,560.00 
1,596.00 
1,600.00 
1,620.00 
1,640.00 
1,650.00 
1,660.00 
1,699.00 
1,700.00 

i,7iaoo 
1,30.00 

1,7».00 
1,740.90 
1,75a  00 
1,760.00 

i.soaoo 

1,830.00 
1,84a  OD 
1,878.00 
1,900.00 
l,9l&O0 
1,920.00 
1,92a  96 
1,950.00 
1,986.06 

ayooaoo 

2,040.00^ 

2,073.60 

2,100.00 

aCi2o.oo 

2,2QaO0 
2, 22a  00 
2, 94a  00 
2,250.00 
2,280.00 
2,300.00 
2,340.00 
2,400.00 
2,496.00 
2,500.00 
2, 75a  00 
3,000.00 
3,250.00 
3,50a00 
3,600.00 
3, 75a  00 
3,800.00 
4,000.00 
5,00a  00 
6,000.00 


Toial     (6,720 
ployeee)  — 


em- 


Total 
amount. 


16,700.00 

9,450.00 

33,120.00 

201,600.00 

1,420.00 

627,840.00 

1,450.00 

1,460.00 

279,000.00 

24,320.00 

10,780.00 

4,650.00 

108,480.00 

1,596.00 

641,6QaQ0 

40,500.00 

56,760.00 

3,3oaoo 

9,960.00 

21,840.00 

136,090.00 

363, 97a  00 

8,696.00 

12,096.00 

6,960.00 

3,50aQ0 

1,760.00 

909,000.00 

1,83a  00 

8,520.00 

1,87a  00 

13,300.00 

1,915.00 

24,960.00 

11,325.76 

3,900.00 

1,98a  60 

396,000.00 

4,080.00 

2,073.60 

115,500.00 

2,120.00 

358,600.00 

6,660.00 

4,486.00 

40,500.00 

2,280.00 

25,300.00 

2,340.00 

2,452,800.00 

7,488.00 

240.000.00 

192,500.00 

201,000.00 

66,250.00 

94,500.00 

36,000.00 

22,500.00 

ll,40a00 

52,ooaoo 

15, 00a  00 
6,000.00 


10, 632,238. 92 


TRAVEL  AND   SUBSISTENCE. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $652,844.52  for  travel 
employees.  What  does  that  consist  of  and  how  is  it  made  up  ?  How 
^any  ipmployees  are  traveling  and  what  is  the  allowance  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  following  list  gives  the  amount  spent  by  each 
employee  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  during  the  second  quarter  of 
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^  the  fiscal  vear  1921 ,  both  for  travel  and  subsistence.     I  will  file  a  list 

of  all  employees  traveling  from  the  central  office,  their  travel,  and 
subsistence  for  the  whole  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  you  have  an  item  of  $461,493.54. 

We  would  Hke  to  have  that  itemizea,  with  a  statement  showing  how 

it  is  incurred,  how  many  men  are  involved  in  the  expense,  the  amount 

of  the  allowances,  etc., 

f  Mr.  RouTsoNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  tell  you  how  those  figures 

*  were  arrived  at  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  We  had  the  total  administrative  cost  in  1921  dis- 
tributed as  you  see  it  there,  and  we  prorated  those  figures  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  per  trainee  per  month.  Then  we  estimated  the 
number  of  trainee  months  we  would  have  through  1922,  and  we 
figured  that  proportionate  increased  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  much  was  paid  on 
account  of  each  individual. 

Mr,  RouTSONG.  You  see  how  we  did  it,  and,  therefore,  the  figures 
I  will  give  you  may  vary  from  that  slightly. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  Imow  is  the  allowance  you  make 
for  each  one  of  those  individuals,  so  that  we  may  determine  whether 
they  are  violating  the  law  or  not.  There  is  a  law  covering  that  sort 
of  expenditure  and  we  want  to  know  whether  you  are  working  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Col.  Forbes.  You  want  a  statement  of  the  per  diem  cost  t 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  of  the  subsistence  of  irien  travelings 
That  is  the  traveling  subsistence,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  a  statement  of  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  furnishing  that.  Under  the  itemization  of 
travel,  subsistence  is  also  included. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  supplies.  In  1921  the  sup- 
plies cost  $769,338.49,  while  for  1922  you  figure  $1,350,712.80.  We 
would  Uke  to  kiiow  what  that  large  increase  is  for  and  what  the  sup- 
plies consist  of. 

Col.  Forbes.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  was  an  average  of 
63,000  trainees,  with  an  expenditure  of  $769,338.49.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  1922  is  $1,350,712.80  for  93,700  trainees,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1.20  per  month  per  trainee,  the  average  being  the  same  in 
each  instance.  Therefore  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  trainees.  The  suppUes  consist  of  office  furniture;  typewriters; 
adding  machines  and  all  mechanical  devices;  cards,  index  (Holler- 
ith), and  guide;  briefcases;  maps;  stationery  supplies;  mimeograph 
supplies. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  you  have  is  for  rent,  for  which  the 
expenditure  in  1921  was  $52020.53,  while  for  1922  you  propose  an 
expenditure  of  $968,010.84.     We  would  like  to  know  how  you  come 
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to  have  so  much  more  rent — whether  you  have  higher  rent  or  more 
places. 

Col.  Forbes.  More  places.  The  increase  in  rent  is  due  in  part  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  local  offices.  The  number  of  local 
offices  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  98;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  124.  It  has  been  necessary  to  open  up  training  cen- 
ters for  tubercular  and  mental  cases,  wnere  tiie  trainees  can  get 
special  care  and  special  instruction.  Several  such  institutions  have 
been  opened  since  the  estimate  for  1921  was  made,  for  example, 
Pocono  Pines  $87,000,  Silver  Spring  $26,000,  Waynesville  $27,225, 
Nauvoo  $152,500  first  year,  second  year  $57,500,third  year  $52,500. 

(The  following  statements  show  the  detail  which  was  requested  re- 
garding rentals.  The  first  refers  to  district  offices  and  suboffices  with 
the  approximate  number  of  employees  in  each.  The  second  refers 
to  traming  centers:) 
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TRAINING    CENTERS. 

Note. — ^There  are  195  training  centers  in  all,  including  those  operated  in  connection 
with  hospitals,  soldiers'  homes,  and  Government  owned  properties. 

Fifty-one  are  operated  under  leases,  some  of  them  having  more  than  one  lease, 
so  that  the  number  of  leases  is  60.  These  leases  were  usually  made  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  with  a  30-day  cancellation  clause. 

The  following  list  shows  the  location  of  the  training  center,  the 
term  of  the  lease,  the  rent  per  annum,  and  the  name  of  the  lessor. 


Term  of  Ieaii%. 


District  No.  1: 

Rutland,  Mass No  terra 

Hartford,  Conn i  July  1,  1921,  to  June :»,  1922. 

District  No.  2:  ' 

Ul)ertv,  N.  Y do 

Do do 


New  York,  N.  Y ' do 

.    i>araiiac  Lake,  N.  Y do 

District  No.  3:  | 

Pocoiio  Pines,  Pa May  1 1921,  to  June  30,  1924 . 


District  No.  4:  | 

Haltimore,  Md i  July  1, 1921,  to  June  U),  1922. 

do 

Silver  Springs,  Md do 

Cbarieston,  W.  Va do 


Rental 

per 
annum. 


Lessor. 


ParkMsbuTK,  \V.  Va do. 

Rictimoiid,  Va j do. 


Do do 

Roakoke,  Va do 

District  No.  &: 

At.auta,  (la Sept.  1,  1921,  to  June  :M),  1922. 

Charlotte,  N.  C I  No  time  limit 

Chattanooga,  Tenn July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922. . 


NasbvlUe,  Tenn 

RalelghTN.C 

Do 

WaynesviUe,  N.  C. 
Dtetrict  No.  6: 

Birmingbam,  Ala. , . 

Jaclcson,  Miss 

lAfayBtte.  La 

Mobile,  Ala 

Meridian,  Mbs 

MontMHXiery,  Ala... 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Pasc^oula,  Miss 

District  No.  8: 

Aurora,  111 

Danville,  lU 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Joliet,  lU 

Kalamaroo,  Mich 

Nfltuvoo,  III 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Racine.  Wis 

.Saonaw,  Micb 

Springfield,  III 

District  No.  9: 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 
District  No.  10: 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
District  No.  II: 

AlanuMB,  Colo 


July  1, 1921,  to  June  30^  1022. 

do 

do 

Mar.  1, 1921,  to  June  m,  1922. 


Jaly  1, 1921,  to  Dec.  31, 1921 i 

July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922 

July  If),  1921.  to  June  30, 1922.. . .! 

N 0  time  limit 

July  1, 1921,  to  June  30, 1922 i 

do 

No  time  limit 

July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922 


^  «  •  •  •  ♦  • 


Albuquerque,  N.  Meet 
Do 


No  time  limit 

do 

do 

do 

Closed  Aug.  25, 1921 

No  time  limit 

Jan.  1, 1921,  to  June  30, 1925. 
July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922. 
JulV  1,  1922,  to  June  30, 1923. 
July  1, 1923,  to  June  :30, 1921. 
July  1, 1921,  to  June  30, 1922. 

No  time  limit 

....do 


None. 
S4,800 

3flO 
1,200 

15, 125 
1.080 

S7,000 


2,700 

10,000 

26,000 

.140 


480 
1,200 

420 
1,800 

13,560 

3,600 

854 
600 

300 ; 

27,225 

1,800 

1,200 

720 

0) 
900 

630 
3«,0.V 

0) 
(») 
(») 
(») 


(»)      I 
32,500  I 

120,000 

25,000 

20,000  I 

540 

{') 

(0 


Closed  out. 


No  time  li  mit i 

Aug.  1,  1921,  to  Jmie  30, 10B2. . . 


July  1, 1921,  to  June :«).  1922. 
July  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1922.. 


(0 


Free  .<paco  under  contract. 
K.  B.  Noble  Co. 

Julius  Dwaretsky. 

Trustees  Liberty  Grange  No. 

1308. 
Blocton  Realty  Corporation. 
Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Potter. 

Pooono  Pines  Assembly  Hotels 
Co. 

Davis  \V.  ChertkoiT. 
Do. 

Mr.  Mac  Neil. 

James  F.  Brown,  J.  N.  Carnes, 
and  I).  W.  Patterson,  trus- 
tees for  the  Ma.sonic  Building 
Committee. 

Citizens  National  Bank. 

Associated  Charities,  by  Ham- 
ilton (}.  Boykin. 

Red  Circle  Community  Club. 

C.  R.  Williams. 

J.  R.  Smith  &.  H.  S.  Rankin. 

No  contract. 

Covered  by  subdlstrict  o.'lice 

lexisc. 
Mecklenburg  Realty  Co. 
B.  F.  Montague. 

Do. 
B.  J.  Sloan. 

Jonas  Schwab. 

J.  R.  Buford. 

Wm.  Montgomery. 

No  contract. 

R.  H.  Suttle. 

K.  B.  Marks,  sr. 

No  contract. 

International  Shipbuilding  Co. 

jntract. 

')o. 
Do. 

Do. 
Ed.  B.  MeGuu'e. 

Do. 

Racine  Investment  Co. 
No  contract. 
Do. 


Da 


1,200  '  Friend.ship  Lodge  134,  Tndo- 
pendeat  Order  of  Odd  Fol- 
lows. 

2, 760    Korber  Realty  Co.  (Inc.). 
360  .         Do. 


1  Free  space. 
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District  No.  11  -  Tontinufd 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Fort  Lyons,  Colo. . 
lA9  Vef^as,  N.  Mi'x 
Pneblo,  Colo 


Santp  Fc.  N.  Mex 
District  No.  12: 

Alpine,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif.. 


District  No.  U: 
Portland,  Oreg 
Seattle,  Wash . 
Do 


Duttrict  No.  \4: 
El  Paj50,  Tex 


Fort  Worth,  Tex 


i'. 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

San  Angoio,  Tex 

Han  Antonio,  Tex . . . . 


^  Free  spaee. 


Term  of  lease. 


July  1. 1021,  to  June  ?0. 1922.. 

Aug.  L  1921,  to  June  cO.  1922. 

No  time  limit 

Julv  1,  1921,  to  June  30, 1022.. 
:do. 


July  1.  1921,  to  Doc.  :U.  1921. 

No  time  limit 

July  1,  1921.  to  June;i(),  1922. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


RenUl 

per 
annum. 


$2,100 
6.000 

(>) 

730 
1.9H0 

480 

Am 

1,140 


(») 


Sept.  1. 1921,  to  June  :{0, 1922. . .  .> 

July  1,  192L  to  June  30,  1922 j 

No  time  limit , 

July  1,  1921.  to  June  M),  1922 ; 

No  time  limit 


990 


l.NOO 
5.400 
1.200 


3.A00 

l,6:{a20 

0) 
:i60 

(») 


LcsMor. 


John  A.  Murtland,  Pittsburg, 

Pa. 
The  Hill  I.And  &  Investment 

Co. 
No  contract. 
John  DeWltt  Vender. 
Independent    Order    of    Odd 

FeUowH. 
Julian  Cans. 

Alpine  .Sanatorium. 

John  D.  PattcrHon  and  Dorothy 
Rogcr^i. 

No  contract. 

J.  D.  <&  A.  B.  Spreekle^  Se- 
curities Co. 

D.  P.  Thompson  Co. 
T.C.McHugh. 

Seattle  Temple  Odd  Fellows 
A.HSOciation . 

EllEabeth  CM.  Mtindy  and 

L.  L.  Mundy. 
And^'Mon  A-  Taliaferro. 
No  contract. 
Charles  Powell. 
No  lease. 


Edw.  R.  Witman, 
Chief  Lease  and  Contract  f^ec/ion. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  ^SERVICE. 


The  Chairman.  For  communication,  the  expenditure  for  1921  was 
$76,435.59,  and  you  estimate  for  the  same  purpose  $157^583.16. 
Is  that  for  telegraphing;? 

(^ol.  Forbes.  That  is  for  all  sorts  of  communication  service,  bv 
telephone,  telegraph,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  outrageous.  I  suppose  the  Government 
maintains  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.,  and  if  they 
did  not  have  any  business  except  that  of  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  would  still  make  big  profits.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
Eays  any  attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  these  communications, 
ut  use  them  indiscriminatelv.  Will  vou  furnish  an  intemization  of 
that^ 

(\)1.  Forbes.  A  large  percentage  of  telegraphic  expenses  is  due  to 
communication  to  central  office  From  the  regional  offices  relative  to 
the  change  in  status  of  the  trainees;  for  example,  the  report  for  the 
present  month  shows  17,000  men  with  training  interrupted.  Many 
of  these  cases  will  require  hospitalization.  When  the  trainee  is 
unable  to  carry  on  as  a  trainee,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  removed 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vocational  Division  and  placed  back  on 
that  of  compensation.  Compensation  received  by  the  trainee  is 
rarely  ever  as  much  as  that  paid  as  allowance.  Hence,  in  order  that 
there  be  no  delay  in  the  change  from  one  pay  roll  to  another;  it  is 
necessary  to  wire  the  transfer,  in  order  that  the  saving  be  made  in 
difference  in  the  amount  of  compensation  and  allowances,  and  also 
so  that  the  individual  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  funds  while  the 
transfer  is  being  m»ilf».    This  increase  can  be  charged  to  the  increase 
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in  number  of  trainees,  the  increase  in  local  offices,  and  training  centers. 
The  following  is  an  itemization  of  conmiunication  charges  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  past  fiscal  year: 


Duftrict. 


Telephone 

and 
telegrapb. 


No.l $4,0U35 

^O.  ^.... ...... ...........  A,  OlH*  fCe 

No.  3 3.023. ."» 

No.  4 !  3,ai0.63 

No.  5 I,97a62 

No.« ]  2,328.H0 

•^o.  /•...............,....  Zf nu/ •  CT.5 

IHO.  ^..................,..1  0|OtO<  4* 

No.  9 ]  2,g:f].si 

No.  10 1,023.5.') 

No.ll 2,799.36 

No.  12 !  3.90«.ftl 

No.  13 1  2.2(i6.S0 


Posta^ 
and  box 

rent. 


$130. 47 
93.02 
26.00 
96.20 
15.00 
60.00 


District. 


Teleplione 

and 
telegraph. 


No.  14 •    t3,a31.02 

No.  15 1,009.13 

CO 6,  S76.  W) 

Field  account 


Total *    49,160.00 


7a 00  |i 
31.00  I 
73.20  I 
126.13 
55.00 
15.00 

V 


Grand  total  as  of  July  1 

Amount  paid  all  districts 
since  Julv  1 


Total  amount  as  of 
Aug.  31 


Postage 

and  box 

rent. 


?14.60 


H,l4a00 
7,300.00 


16,215.62 


65,401.02 
11.029.97 


76. 436. 59 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous:  Last  year 
you  had  an  expenditure  of  $244,929.42^  while  for  this  year  you 
estimate  $247,630.68.  What  is  miscellaneous,  or  what  does  it  con- 
sist of  ?     We  would  like  to  know  about  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  Miscellaneous  expenses  are  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  Crating  of  furniture,  window  cleaning,  electric  bulbs,  lettering 
of  doors,  paper  towels  and  drinking  cups,  dry  cell  batteries,  repairs 
to  typewriters  and  mechanical  appliances,  repairs  to  office  fixtures, 
heat,  hght,  and  water,  miscellaneous  rental,  job  employees,  retire- 
ment fund,  repairs  and  renewals,  building  repairs. 

The  following  expenditures  under  the  caption  of  miscellaneous 
expenses  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1921: 

Heat,  light,  and  water $14,111.02 

Job  employees : 12, 173.  54 

MiBcellaneous  items,  including  lirat  8  above 97, 150.  81 

MiBceIlaneou0  rentals 22, 961.  25 

Retirement  fund 90,  640.  26 

Repairs  and  renewals 5, 124.  82 

Building  repairs 2,  765.  72 

Total 244,  929.  42 


FREir.HT  AND    EXPRESS. 

The  Chairman.  For  freight  and  express  you  had  an  expenditure 
last  year  of  $69,626.30,  while  for  next  year  you  propose  an  expendi- 
ture of  $90,047.52.     What  does  that  expense  consist  of? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  part  explanation  of  that,  I  will  say  we  are  taking 
over  Government  property  from  other  departments  and  shipping  it 
to  the  different  schools  and  different  regional  centers  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  training  material? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  training  material.  Very  frequently 
we  find  that  it  costs  m<tre  to  ship  the  material  than  it  would  to  buy 
it  locally  and  install  it,  but  the  law  prohibits  us  from  doing  that  now. 

Freight,  express,  and  dray  age.  Under  this  caption  80,330.33  was 
expended  for  drayage  and  $60,295.97  was  spent  for  freight  and 
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express.     Large  quantities  of  supplies  are  shipped  to  regional  offices, 
suDoffices  and  training  centers.     All  furniture  and  supplies  that  can 

{)ossibly  be  obtained  from  the  general  supply  committee  are  shipped 
rom  Washington.  Supplies  for  trainees,  mcluding  books,  mechanical 
devices,  etc.,  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  large  quantities;  as  a  con- 
sequence such  supplies  are  shipped  largely  from  central  office,  with 
an  additional  charge  in  freight  and  express  charges. 

The  following   table  gives   the  freight   and   express   charges   by 
districts,  as  of  July  1,  1921: 


Dbtriot. 

FreiKht 

and 
express. 

Prayaire. 

Grand 
total. 

No.  1 

$1,394.79 
3,005.81 
907.28 
l,l«l.36 
4,892.98 
2,413.  16 
1,993.60 
3, 524. 70 
2.345.44 

m\.  24 

3,010.61 
3,760.13 
1.514.76 
1.729.32 
6,253.08 

S312.37 
775.  :h 
35().  90 
23.5.15 
675. 09 

1,  ail.  98 
156.  .tO 
2.32. 80 
276.41 
116.22 
595.35 
191.00 
582.  49 
606,76 

1.025.91 

No.  2 

No.  3 ' 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  U 

CO 

Total 

3i»,  756. 56 
21,539.41 

7.191.27 
2.139.06 

S46,»47.s:t 

Amount  I'Xpcink'd  Jul v  I-Sopt,  1 

Tolal 

W),  295. 97 

9, :};«».  ;i3 

69.626  2:i 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  printing,  and  it  appears  that 
for  1921  you  had  an  expenditure  of  $90,257.94,  while  for  1922  a^ou 
propose  an  expenditure  of  $112,559.40.  Why  do  you  print"  so 
much  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  a  great  many  necessary  forms  and  pamph- 
lets. It  follows  that  there  would  be  a  gi-eat  deal  of  printing  for 
such  a  large  population  as  we  are  providing  for. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  printinsr  done  at  the  Government  Printing: 
Office?  . 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  bids  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  bids  'i 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  consists  of. 

Col.  Forbes.  Printing  consists  of  forms  printed  by  Government 
Printing  Office  and  the  mimeographing  and  multigraphing  of  forms 
by  the  bureau  itself.  To  give  some  idea  f)f  the  large  number  of 
forms  reciuired  in  this  work,  for  the  period  September  1  to  No- 
vember 1,  22,000  No.  107  forms  were  received  in  central  office 
from  the  districts.     It  is  al)solutelv  essential   to   use   these  forms, 
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as  it  eliminates  a  lar^e  number  of  typists  and  stenographers  and  at 
the  same  time  simplifies  the  proce<lure  in  expediting  tiie  claims  of 
the  trainees.  Each  case  folder  iot  the  440,000  men  registered  con- 
tains at  least  1  manila  jacket  18  by  12  inches;  1  Form  107,  giving 
rate  of  maintenance  pay,  school  where  trainee  is  being  trained^ 
name  of  trainee  and  similar  information;  Form  213,  giving  personal 
history  of  the  trainee;  Form  119,  contract  with  school  to  give  train- 
ing to  the  trainee;  Form  116,  application  for  dependency  allowance ^ 
Form  502,  complete  medical  history  of  the  trainee,  giving  disa- 
bility causing  vocational  handicap.  This  will  give  some  idea  as  to 
the  expense  for  printing  and  the  large  amount  of  work  done  along 
this  line.  ' 

The  Chairman.  The  total  administrative  cost  here  is  $12,021,343.92 
as  against  an  expenditure  of  $9,708,690.32  for  1921.  The  total  ex- 
pense according  to  the  1922  schedule  appears  to  be  $141,757,308, 
while  the  total  administrative  cost  is  $12,021,343.92.  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  is  a  large  proportion  for  the  administrative  expense 
where  you  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  hunt  business,  or  manufacture 
stuflF,  or  collect  accounts,  or  look  after  bad  debts,  or  sue  people  in  the 
courts,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ?  You  would  not  have  any  such  overhead 
charges  as  that  in  any  private  business.  If  you  had,  it  would  not 
last  15  minutes. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  much  less  overhead  charge  than  any  other 
institution  of  the  country.  It  only  costs  the  Government  aoout  6 
per  cent  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  represented  here  is  9  per  cent,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  figure  it;  $12,021,343.92  is  about  9  per  cent  of  $141,757,308. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  organization. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  dealing  with  this  one  thing,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  9  per  cent. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

allowances. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  outrageous.  The  next  item  is  for  the 
allowance,  and  that  amoimts  to  $111,388,782.24  as  against  an  ex- 
penditure of  $77,966,753.20  in  1921.  In  this  connection,  I  wish 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  total  number  of  men  to 
whom  allowances  are  being  made,  with  the  average  allowance  to  each 
man,  and  a  statement  showing  whether  the  $111,000,000  is  an  actual 
reality,  or  is  just  what  you  anticipate.  If  it  is  an  anticipated  amount 
we  want  to  know  how  you  reach  it. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  The  explanation  I  made  a  little  while  ago  of  this 
table  applies  to  that  figure — that  is  to  say,  we  used  the  total  amount 
actuaUy  paid  for  allowances  in  1921,  and  took  the  number  of  trainees 
per  month,  or  theinumber  of  months  of  maintenance  pay  actually 
paid  as  the  basis.     That  is  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it  in  detail,  without,  how- 
ever, going  into  too  much  detail,  because  we  will  have  to  explain  in 
the  House.  Of  course,  we  can  not  state  it  in  the  House  if  we  can  not 
get  it  here.  We  would  like  to  have  you  put  the  schedule  of  allowances 
m  your  answer  in  the  record. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  train- 
ees to  whom  maintenance  allowance  checks  were  sent  as  of  October 
15,  showing  the  number  receiving  each  of  the  various  amounts  from 
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t80  to  SI 70  per  month.  Ninety  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men  were  receiving  over  S10,435,000  per  month  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  $125,000,000  per  year.  « In  estimating  $111,388,782  as  the 
amount  necessary  for  maintenance  allowance  this  year,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  a  policy  which  would  assure  prompt  rehabilitaticHi, 
without  working  an  injustice  either  to  the  man  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  inaugurated. 

SUiUnieni  of  the  number  of  traiaets  receiving  each  of  the  varioUM  tnonthly  amounts  of 

allowances  for  viaintenance  as  of  Oct.  IS,  1921. 


Amount  per  trainee. 


$80 

190.... 
$100. . . 
$105. . . 
$110... 
$11.*). . . 
$120. . . 
$125. . . 
$130. . . 
$132..W. 
$i:«. . . 
$137..50. 
$140. . . 
$142.A0. 


Amount  of 
Niiml)cr  I  maintenance 
trainees.  !     allonraneo 

for  month. 


2,067 

1,247 

47,fl06 

IK 

2JU) 

1,032 

va 

1,(K$9 

307 

14,466 

47 

l,M.v 

ior> 


$l&4.6eO.OO 

112,230.00 

4,760,600,00 

1,890.00 

24.750.00 

118,690.00 

30,360.00 

204,875.00 

H51,250.00 

40,677.50 

1,952,910.00 

7, 462. 50 

208, 720. 00 

14,962.50 


Amoimt  per  trainee. 


$145 

$147.50.. 

$l.iO 

1152.50 

SI55 

1157.50 

$160 

$162..i0...  . 

$165 

$107.50 

$170 

Total 

% 

Number 
trainees. 


9,010  ' 
2.') 

241 
l,ft47 

6S(I 

406 
67 

323 
K7 
76 


Amounl  of 

mainteuaiK^ 

allowanc'c 

for  month. 


$l,306,4a0.OO 
3,687.50 

36. 15a  no 

251, 167.  50 

ia5.4O0.OQ 

63,915.00 

10, 720.  on 

52,587.50 
14,355.00 
12,790.  00 
14.620.00 


90,143  j  10, 435, 84a  00 


Man 

Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  witii 
Man  with 
Man  ^^-ith 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 
Man  with 


ydie  and  no  children 

wife  and  1  child ; . . . 

wife  and  2  children 

wife  and  3  children 

wife  and  4  children 

wife  and  5  children 

wife  and  6  or  more  children 

no  wife  but  1  child 

no  wife  but  2  children 

no  wife  but  8  children 

no  wife  l)ut  4  children 

no  wife  but  5  children 

no  wife  but  6  children 

no  wife  but  7  children. 

no  wife  but  8  or  more  children 

no  wife  and  no  children  but  with  1  dependent  parent, 
no  wife  and  no  children  but  with  2  dependent  parents 

wife  and  1  dependent  parent 

wife  and  2  dependent  parents 

wife  and  1  child  and  1  dependent  pan»nt 

wife  and  1  child  and  2  dependent  parents 

wife  and  2  children  and  1  dependent  pan^nt 

wife  and  2  or  more  children  and  2  dependent  parents.. 

wife  and  3  children  and  1  dependent  parent 

wife  and  4  or  more  children  and  1  dependent  parent. . . 

no  wife  !)ut  1  child  and  1  dependent  parent 

no  wife  but  1  child  and  2  dependent  parents 

no  wife  but  2  children  and  1  dependent  parent 

no  wife  but  2  children  and  2  dependent  parents 

no  wife  but  3  children  and  1  dependent  parent 

no  wife  but  3  children  and  2  dependent  parents 

no  wife  but  4  children  and  1  dependent  parent 

no  wife  but  4  children  and  2  dependent  parents 


Tor  month. 

..  $80,00 

..  115.00 

..  125.00 

..  132.50 

..  137.50 

..  142.50 

..  147.50 

..  150.00 

..  105.00 

-.  112.50 

..  120.00 

..  130.00 

..  135.00 

..  140.00 

..  145.00 

..  150.00 

..  110.00 

..  120.00 

..  125.00 

..  136.00 

..  135.00 

..  145.00 

..  142.50 

..  150.00 

..  147.50 

,.  150.00 

..  115.00 

..  125.00 

..  122.50 

,.  132.50 

..  130.00 

..  140.00 

..  140.00 

..  150.00 
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Per  month . 

Man  with  no  wife  hut  5  children  and  1  dependent  parent $145. 00 

Man  with  no  wife  but  6  or  more  children  and  1  dependent  parent 150.  00 

Man  with  dependent  grandchild  or  dependent  brother  or  sister 105. 00 

Effective  July  1,  1920,  the  amount  shown  in  the  above  schedule  was  increased — 

(a)  Ten  dollani  to  all  trainees  residing  where  the  average  cost  of  lodging  and  table 
board  for  an  individual  is  $40  or  more  per  month  and  less  than  $45  per  month. 

(b)  Twenty  dollars  to  all  trainees  residing  where  the  average  cost  of  lodging  and  table 
board  for  an  individual  is  $45  or  more  per  month. 

(c)  The  above  schedule  without  change  will  applv  to  trainees  residing  where  the 
average  cost  of  lodging  and  table  board  for  an  individual  is  less  than  $40  per  month. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND  LABOR. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  For  construction  and  labor,  the  expenditure  in 
1921  was  $75,661.72,  whUe  for  1922  your  estimate  is  $56,279.70. 
What  do  they  construct  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  construction  work  in  the  reconstruction  of 
training  centers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  those  centers  ?  Do  you  mean  in  shops 
where  the  men  work  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir:  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Col.  Forbes.  At  the  present  time  we  have  seven  Government 
shops  and  seven  Goveriunent  training  centers.  They  are  not  all 
owned  by  the  Government. 

The  Ch:VIRman.  Do  we  construct  shops  that  we  do  not  own? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir.  We  alter  some  of  the  shops  to  suit  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 

The  Chairman.  Why. 

Col.  Forbes.  These  were  leases  made  before  we  took  the  Rehabili- 
tation Division  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  pay  the  people  whose  shops  we  use  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  answer 
to  this  question  the  conditions  under  which  those  leases  were  made, 
how  many  of  them  exist,  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  were 
made,  the  amount  of  rent  we  pay  in  each  instance,  the  names  of  the 
lessors,  and  the  construction  work  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lease,  and  why  we  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  woidd  like  to  have  the  committee  look  at  some  of 
those  leases  when  we  bring  this  material  up  to  you.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  see  them. 

The  Federal  board  allotted  funds  for  alterations  and  repairs  for 
each  training  center  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  vocational  officer  in  whose  district  the  center  was  located. 
No  itemized  record  was  kept  in  the  central  office  at  Washington 
either  of  the  expenditures  approved,  following  the  allotment,  by  the 
district  vocational  officer,  or  of  unexpended  balances  out  of  allot- 
ments. It  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officer. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Veterans^  Bureau,  this 
practice  was  stopped. 

I  am  now  investigating  the  status  of  each  allotment,  but  it  will  take 
some  time.  The  following  statement  shows  the  centers  to  which 
such  allotments  were  made,  the  date  authorized  by  the  board,  and 
the  amounts  involved : 
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Training  contor. 


District  No.  1: 
Rutland.  Mass. 


District  No.  2: 

Hart/ord,  Conn. 


Liberty,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.Y... 
Saranac  Lake.  X.  Y 


District  No.  3: 

Pocono  Pines.  Pa. 
District  No.  4: 

Baltimore,  Md.... 


Silver  Springs,  Md. 


Charleston.  W.Va... 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va, 


Richmond,  Va. 


Roanoke,  Va. 


Di.vtriot  No.  a: 
Atlanta,  (ta 


Charlotte,  N.  C 

f'hnttanoo^a,,  Tcnn, 


Nashvilk\  Tenn . . 

Kuiei^'h,  N.C 

Waynesvillo,  N.C 

District  No.  6: 

Birmingham,  .\la. 


Jaclcson,  .Mi.<s.. 
Lafayette,  ^ax.. 

Mobili',  Ala 

Meridian,  Miss. 


Mont)!omery,  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La . 
Pa.'JCajrouIa,  Sliss.. 


District  No. «: 
Aiirom,  111. 


Danville.  Ill 

Cirand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Creen  Bay,  Wis 


Joliet,ni 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Nauvoo,  HI 


Racine,  Wis... 
Sa^naw,  Mich. 


I    Allot. 
;  ment  No. 


3952 
4509 

S219 
12900 

4rvtl 
12902 

7267 

1M3 


Date. 


June  23,1920 
July  28,1920 


Jan. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
Dec. 
Feb. 
7829  ,  Jan. 


25,1921 
12, 1921 
4,1920  I 
12,1921  I 
18,1920 
27,1920  I 
12,1921 


10517  ' 


3973 

4340 

7349 

7997 

11361 

12207 

12116 

12908 

10115 

10116 

11625 

5418 

10406 

12082 

8075 

10407 

13240 

9W« 

n2s7 

10.ll  1 

10.110 
6795 
6:Vi2 
86.V2 

1»X)9 

7.Vt9 

Win 

9869 

13i>:« 

9578 
1323:i 

(i999 
132:^5 

7771 
182:« 

V870 

1:^2:^7 

11360 

5U9 
7H6() 

113.'>4 
i2h\ 
6179 
8720 

13242 
6982 
9066 
9545 

12H44 
739S 

12522 

12905 


Apr.  18,1921 

June  25,1920 
July  17,1920 
Doc.  21,1920 
Jan.  18,1921 
May  17,1921 
June  16,1921 
June  13,1921 
July  12,1921 
Apr.    2,1921 

do 

May  24,1921 
Sept.  17, 1920 
Apr.  14,1921 
June  11,1921 
Jan.  21,1921 
Apr.  14,1921 
July  27,1921 


Mar. 
May 

Nov. 
Apr. 
June 
.Vpr. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
July 

Jan. 
.Tiilv 
Mar. 
July 
Mnr. 
Julv 
Pec. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Mar. 
Julv 
Feb. 
May 


28.T921 

1.-^.1921 

2,1920 

18. 1921 

15. 1920 

15. 1921 
26.1920 

2,1920 

9, 1921 

12, 1921 

4,1920 
27.1921 
24,1921 
27, 1921 
14.1921 
27,1921 

7, 1921 
27,1921 
11.1921 
27.1921 
24,1921 
27, 1021 
18.1021 
17,1921 


I 


.v>r)2 

7627 
9427 


Fe|)t.  17,1920  i 
Jan.    13,1921  . 
Mav  16,1921 
July     9.i9;/0 
Oct.  23,1920  t 
Feb.  12,1921  I 
July  27,1921  ; 
Dec.    6, 1920 
Feb.  23,1921 
Mar.  12,1921 
.IulyU,l921» 
Dec.  2:J,1920 
lune  28,1921 
July  12,1921  1 
July  27,1921 
Sept.  22,1920  i 
Apr.  11,1921  ■ 
Jan.     6,1921  . 
Mar.  10, 1921  i 


Amount. 


f2,000 
25,000 

7.900 
3,000 

5,acn 

4,500 

10,000 

1,500 

1,000 

50,000 

5,000 

37,500 

4,000 

14,500 

16,500 

15,000 

70,000 

10,000 

1,500 

1,500 

»I,flO0 

1,000 

3.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

."i.flOO 
28..T00 

i.ono 

1.500 

i.noo 

2.ni)(» 

1.000 

1.000 

25,000 

15.000 

2,500 

2..'ion 
i.-w 

2.000 

1..W 

l..'i00 

2.:.flo 

1.000 
I.OIW 

i.5nr) 

2.000 

\,m 

60. '00 
60.000 

1.000 

i.otw 
.yio 

2.000 

3,000 

500 

250 

500 

JOO 

H» 

1.000 

32,000 

<27,7.« 

10,000 

ti'i.OOO 

1,000 

.w 

1,000 
500 


■>  For  repairs. 

*  For  alteration  on  buildini;. 

"  Previous  to  this  time  carried  under  allotment  for  Pine  Crest  Sanitonura. 

*  For  alterations  and  additions. 

'"  For  dormitory  e'luipment  and  staff  hou.se. 
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Training  eenter. 


District  No.  R— Continued. 
Sprtngfield,  in 


Mason  City,  lows. . 
Minneapolis,  Miun. 


Alamosa,  CcHo 

Albuquerque,  N .  Mox . 
Colorado  Srinngs,  Colo. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Tort  I^yon,  Colo. 


Las  Vegas,  N.  Hex. 


Pueblo,  Colo. 


Santa  Fe^N.Mex. 


Alpine.  Calif. 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Los  Ansjeles.  Calif. 
3an  Diego,  Calif. . . 


Portland.  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

El  Paso.  Te.x 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


San  Angelo,  Tex . 


San  Antonio,  Tex , 


•  Transferred  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  allotment  Aug.  20, 1921. 
'  For  rental. 


Allot* 
ment  No. 


7036 

12H42 

6885 

10116 

13:H4 

Q.%9 

11272 

7462 

9362 

12897 

«022 

S888 

9754 

1-2015 

7578 

10146 

12899 

8766 

11271 

11670 

12903 

7594 

10145 

10020 

8589 

916<> 

10922 

8950 

66530 

12083 

13012 

12904 

7682 

1 

8613 

7717 

8767 

11624 

8768 

11622 

5906 

7688 

8951 

10220 

12912 


Date. 


Dtc. 

July 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Aup. 

Mar. 

May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

July 

Oct. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Feb. 

May 

May 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Fob. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

Nov, 

June 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

May 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

July 


8,1920 

11,1921 

2,1920 

5,1921 

2, 1921 

14,1921 

13, 1921 

29. 1920 
8, 1921 

12, 1U21 
15,1920 
17,1921 

19. 1921 
9,19il 
4,1921 
4,1921 

12, 1921 

12,1921 

13, 1921 

26,1921 

12, 1921 

5,1921 

4,1921 

3,1921 

7, 1921 

26, 1921 

3,1921 

18, 1921 

18,1920 

11,1921 

18, 1921 

12, 1921 

7,M21 

23,1921 

8,1921 

10,1920 

12, 1921 

24.1921 

12,1921 

24, 1921 

8,1920 

8, 1921 

18,1921 

7, 1921 

12, 1921 


Amount. 


$1,000 
1,000 

•1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
3,009 
2,000 
3,000 

.s.ono 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

7500 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 

30,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,00i) 

1,000 

1,000 

36,000 

10,000 


The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  them,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  this  analysis  made  by  your  experts. 
Col.  Forbes.   You  will  have  the  analvsis. 


INSTITUTIONAL   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  institutional  equipment,  for 
which  the  expenditure  for  last  year  was  $349,681.07,  while  for  next 
year  you  estimate  $866,707.38.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
what  this  institutional  equipment  is. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  all  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  the  institutions  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  not  the  institutions,  but  we  do  own  the 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  places  where  men  are  assigned  the  equip- 
ment is  supplied  by  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  at  all  places;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  you  are  going  to  supply  a  good  deal 
more  equipment  at  institutions  we  do  not  own. 


■I 
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Col.  Forbes.  I  might  say  that  a  good  many  of  these  contracts  for 
equipment  were  made  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  bureaus. 
Some  of  them  we  had  to  go  through  witn,  while  some  of  them  we 
refused  to  go  through  with.  For  instance,  I  refused  to  open  bids  for 
the  moving-picture  machines  that  came  in  the  sum  of  SI 00^000  plus 
$500  per  month  for  the  film  service,  because  we  had  lots  of  moving- 
picture  machines  belonging  to  the  Government  that  we  could  use. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  machines  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
men? 

Col.  Forbes.  For  instruction,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  institutional  equipment  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  means  equipment  put  into  those  shops,  into 
schools,  and  into  hospitals.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  equipment 
shipped  to  hospitals  that  I  have  disapproved  of,  believing  that  if  a 
man  could  follow  a  vocational  period  of  training  in  a  hospital  he 
should  not  be  hospitalized,  but  put  in  a  vocational  training  school. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  that,  and  that  also  applies  to  occupational 
therapy  and  all  equipment  in  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Government  supplies  equip- 
ment in  these  institutions  make  any  difference  in  the  amount  that 
they  have  to  pay  the  institutions  ? 

Col.  Forbes,  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  seem  rather  strange  that  we  should 
employ  institutions  to  do  the  work  in  this  training  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  supply  them  with  the  machinery  that  they  have  to 
use  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  does:  and  it  is  absolutely  wrong.  One  of  the 
great  evils  in  this  situation  is  the  purchasing  of  equipment  lax 
methods  in  accounting  for  tools  supplied  to  trainees.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Vocational  Board  could  produce  $15  worth,  of  the  tools 
that  they  supplied  to  trainees. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  became  of  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  policy  now? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  furnish  so  many  tools,  and  hold  the  man  respon- 
sible for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  supplying  institutions 
with  e(mipment  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  not  doing  that  any  more  in  these  private 
institutions. 

Mr.  Black.  The  Government  retains  title  to  the  institutional 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  The  expenditure  for  institutional  equipment  in 
1921  was  S349,6S1.07,  while  you  are  estimating  for  1922  $866,707.38. 

Mr.  Black.  A  lot  of  those  obligations  came  over  with  the  transfer. 

INSTRUCTORS   AND   JOB    EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  For  instructors  and  job  emplovees  the  expenditure 
for  1921  was  $132,569.04,  while  for  1922  vou  are  estimating  $225,- 
118.80.     Tell  us  about  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  Instructors  are  emploved  chieflv  to  instruct  men  in 
placement  training.  An  instructor  will  rarely  liave  more  than  one 
man  under  him,  and  in  a  way  this  is  similar  to  apprentice  training. 
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The  amount  paid  the  instructors  is  comparatively  small,  as  the  man 
presumably  assists  him  with  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  learning 
the  trade.  Insti'uctors  should  not  be  confused  with  teachers,  who 
are  discussed  under  a  separate  head. 

MEDICAL  ATTENTION,  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION,  AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  medical  attention,  medical  examination,  and 
medical  supplies,  the  expenditure  in  1921  was  $76,694.37,  and  vou 
are  estimating  for  1922,  «146,327.22. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  also  includes  medical  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  medical  men  have  you  employed,  how 
manj  medical  examinations  have  been  made,  and  what  amount  of 
medical  supplies  has  been  purchased  ?  All  of  that  should  be  enumer- 
ated in  your  answer  to  this  question. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  number  of  medical  men  employed  by  the  board 
on  a  salary  basis  was  comparatively  small.  The  majority  of  physir 
cians  performing  these  examinations  were  on  a  fee  basis  and  were 
allowed  J3  for  an  examination.     The  amount  spent  for  medical  sup- 

8 lies  was  very  small;  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  it  amounted  t^  $876.95. 
[edical  attention,  $4,945.47.  Therefore  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
f>enditure  was  for  examinations  to  determine  eligibility  and  fitness 
or  training  paid  in  fees. 

MISCELLANEOCrS. 

The  Chairman.  Foi:  the  item  of  miscellaneous,  the  expenditures 
in  1921  were  $61,682.58,  while  you  are  estimating  for  1922,  $56,279,70. 
What  does  *' miscellaneous''  in  this  connection  mean? 

Mr.  RoLTsoNG.  I  believe  our  chief  clerk  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Black.  That  includes  postage  and  street  car  fares. 

Col.  Forbes.  Why  do  we  pay  postage^ 

Mr.  Black.  Because  it  is  necessary  to  register  the  notices  to  the 
trainees  when  they  enter  for  training.  Then,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
postage  on  all  training  supplies  weighing  oveV  4  pounds.  You  can 
not  ship  more  than  4  pounds  to  one  person  in  any  one  day  under  a 
Government  frank.  For  all  over  that  you  must  pay  postage.  Fur- 
thermore, you  can  not  subdivide  them  into  two  packages  so  as  to 
evade  the  postal  regulations,  but  you  must  pay  that  postage.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  a  man  in  training  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  you 
want  to  ship  him  some  carpenter  tools  or  drafting  tools  that  weigh 
more  than  4  pounds,  you  have  to  pay  postage  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  come  under  the  head  of  freight 
and  express  charges  ?  « 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir;  but  sometimes  we  find  it  cheaper  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  over  $90,000  here  for  freight 
and  express  chaises. 

Mr.  Black.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  postage  in  the  shipment  of 
books  where  the  weight  is  over  4  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  those  expenditures  be  classified  under 
freight  and  express  ? 

Mr.  Black.  This  is  cheaper  and  saves  time. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  have  said,  you  have  an  item  of  over  $90,000 
for  freight  and  express,  and  it  would  appear  that  you  are  including 
this  same  sort  of  stuff  under  the  head  oi  ''miscellaneous." 

Mr.  Black.  No,- sir;  we  use  whichever  is  the  cheapest  method. 
If  we  have  a  large  shipment,  and  have  the  time,  we  send  it  by  freight. 
If  it  is  a  smaller  quantity,  we  send  it  by  express,  and  we  also  utuize 
the  Postal  Service.  Out  of  Washington  you  can  use  the  Postal 
Service. 

Col.  Forbes.  Moreover,  we  are  taking  over  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  other  Government  agencies  a  lot  of  equipment  that  they 
have  on  hand,  and  while  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the  equipment; 
we  have  to  pay  the  freight  and  express  charges  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  those  expenditures  under  the  head  of 
freight  and  express,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  you  should  not  put  them 
uncler  both  of  these  heads. 

Mr.  Black.  We  have  to  reimburse  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
expense  of  packing  articles.  Another  expense  is  for  street  car  tokens 
and  fares. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  class  that  as  miscellaneous  ? 

Mr.  Black.  We  do. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence,  the  expenditures  in  1921  were 
$96,606.53,  while  you-  are  estimating  for  1922  $123,815.34.  What 
does  that  consist  of  ?     Is  that  subsistence  for  men  in  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  subsist  the  men  in  training. 
This  provides  for  men  who  are  in  for  examination  and  for  authorized 
transfers.  They  receive  $3  per  day  while  in  the  district  offices  or 
local  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  law  provide  for  that  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  believe  it  does  in  the  vocational  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  law,  is  it  ? 
'  Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  for  the  meal  tickets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tt  provided  for  by  law? 

Mr.  Black.  I  can  not  find  the  section,  but  the  auditor  has  been 
passing  those  bills  for  two  or  three  years,  so  they  must  be  all  right. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  teachers'  salaries.  How  do  you 
differentiate  teachers  from  instructors  (  The  teachers'  salaries  last 
year  were  $394,003.48,  and  this  year  you  propose  $1,294,433.10.  In 
order  to  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  reason  for  this  increase  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  know  the  number  of  men  that  were 
employed  as  teachers  last  year,  the  rate  of  pay  they  received,  the 
number  of  men  it  is  proposed  to  employ  this  year,  the  rate  of  pay  they 
are  to  receive,  and  why  the  increased  number. 

Col.  Forbes.  Teachers'  salaries  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1921  were  carried  under  administrative  salaries,  in  the 
Vocational  Board's  accounts.  The  figure  $394,003.48  is  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  per  year. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  expense  was  charged  to  overhead  expense,  but 
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since  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  largely  in  lieu  of  tuition,  it  was 
changed  to  direct  expense  as  of  April  1,  1921. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  teachers  as  of  July  1,  before  the  Vet- 
erans^ Bureau  was  organized.  It  shows  approximately  the  present 
situation.  As  the  estimate  shows,  it  is  not  planned  to  increase  the 
net  number  of  teachers  this  year. 

Teachers  and  educational  directors  employed  in  training  centers  as  of  July  1,  1921, 


District. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yo. 


1.. 
2... 

\... 

5.. 

6... 

7... 

»... 

9... 

10. 

11.. 

12.. 

13., 

14.. 


Xuinhcr 

of 
teachers. 


2n 
72 
17 
96 
80 
66 
43 
76 
23 
23 
61 
47 
12 
45 


Total. 


687 


Salaries. 


149, 72a  96 

131,400.00 

29,900.00 

187,650.00 

120,900.00 

118,449.60 

77, 100. 00 

1.39,300.00 

40,500.00 

41,000.00 

106,000.00 

8:j,.300.00 

14,900.00 

80,510.00 


1,228,940.56 


8 

7 
12 

6 
29 
18 
20 
26 
10 

9 
16 
21 

7 
11 


1»5 


$16,300.00 
!.■>,  100. 00 
23,600.00 
1^,600.00 
57,400.00 
25,700.00 
:»,  500. 00 
49,750.00 
21,200.00 
17,400.00 
32,600.00 
41.200.00 
22,580.00 
23,200.00 


391, 450. 00 


Total 
ccrtiflod 
itistnic- 

tors. 


34 

79 

29 

102 

log 

79 
6:^ 
102 
33 
32 
77 
68 
19 
56 


Total 
salaries. 


982 


$66,020.96 
146,500.00 

53, 500.  OP 
201,250.00 
178,300.00 
144, 149. 60 
116,600.00 
189,050.00 

61,700.00 

58,40aOD 
139,200.00 
124, 500. 00 

37,480.00 
103, 74a  OO 


1,620,390.56 


Note. — This  does  not  iiicliulc  toachprs  employed  at  Pocoiio  Pines  and  Siher  Springs,  as  they  were 
opened  after  July  1, 1921. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1921  there  were  40,000  men  in  training  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1922  we  had  90,000  in  training. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  at  the  end  of  1921  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  We  had  85,338,  and  then  it  increased  gradually. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  would  be  about  62,500. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  average  was  62,500  and  the  most  you  expect 
this  year  will  be  97,500,  the  average  would  be  93,000,  as  j^ou  told  us 

{resterday.  Now,  there  will  be  93,000  this  year  as  against  62,000 
ast  year,  and  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  for  teachers  is  $900,000  for 
30,000  more  trainees.     I  do  not  see  how  you  can  justify  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  will  itemize  that  carefully  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  itemize  it  very  carefully  to 
make  me  believe  it  is  justifiable.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  recom- 
cile  the  figures.  Of  course,  we  are  not  disposed  to  prevent  these 
men  from  getting  what  they  are  properly  entitled  to,  but  we  are 
disposed  to  criticise  any  extravagant  waste  of  money  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  that  is  done  in  connection  with  their  training. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  that  appeai*ed 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post — I  suppose.  Colonel,  you  have  seen 
the  article — ^in  which  criticism  was  made  that  it  was  costing,  I  think, 
7  per  cent  for  administration,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every  $100 

faid  for  a  soldier,  $7  was  expended  for  employees  in  the  bureau, 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  excessive  overhead  or  not. 
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Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business  that  iis  operating  for 
an  overhead  of  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  not  a  business.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
out  and  get  business;  you  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  collect  accounts; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  administer  the  fund  that  is  handed  to  you. 

Col.  Forbes.  But  the  fund  that  is  handed  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
to  do  with  the  business  of  the  organization,  and  while  we  do  not  ave 
to  go  out  and  solicit  business  and  collect,  we  are  put  to  a  very  great 
deiu  of  administrative  inconvenience  that  is  costly,  so  that  I  oelieve 
it  is  fair  to  make  a  comparison  between  this  organization  and  an 
outstanding  business  institution,  and  I  say  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  up-to-date  business  organization  that  is  operating  for  7  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  have  any  taxes  to  pay. 
»  Col.  Forbes.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  have  any  rents  to  pay. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  lots  of  rents  to  pay. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  on  the  outside,  out  I  mean  that  in  your 
administrative  offices  here  you  have  no  rents  to  pay,  and  you  do  not 
have  any  interest  to  pay  upon  the  investment. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  14  district  offices  and  124  suboffices  for 
which  we  have  to  pay  rent. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  about 
is  why  it  will  cost  $1,294,000  in  1922  to  do  33  per  cent  more  work 
than  you  did  last  year  for  $394,000.     That  is  what  puzzles  me. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  vou,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  state  that  these  figures  are  subject — and  rightfully  and  reason- 
ably so — to  the  criticism  you  offer,  because  we  took  over  the  Federal 
board  in  such  a  condition  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  us  to  get 
all  of  the  facts  on  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  that  that  you  do  not 
need  as  much  money  as  you  are  indicating  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  not  say  that,  but  that  may  be  revealed  on 
giving  you  information  you  are  seeking,  which  we  \vill  do. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Who  made  up  these  estimates  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  statistician,  Mr.  Routsong. 

Mr.  Gallivax.  Were  vou  with  the  Vocaticmal  Board,  or  were  vou 
always  with  the  War  Risk  Bureau  ( 

Mr.  RouTsoNo.  I  was  with  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  and  I  simply 
had  to  take  over  their  records  and  gross  figures  on  actual  disburse- 
ments and  prorated  those  as  best  we  could  on  the  basis  of  the  expected 
number  of  trainees.  In  doin^  this,  we  found,  as  Col.  Forbes  has 
explained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  where  all  of  this  money 
went  in  detail. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  It  is  brand  new  work  for  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  It  seeiis  that  no  (me  had  gone  very  deeply  into  it. 
Therefore  we  found  it  necessary  to  find  a  unit  of  cost,  ana  I  believe 
that  the  cost  per  trainee  per  month  is  a  safe  unit  to  take  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  talking  about  teachers'  salaries  now. 

Mr.  RouTSON(5.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  we  took  the  total  amount,  so  we 
took  each  item  and  made  some  variations  in  one  or  two  instances, 
which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  explain  in  showing  this  information  in 
detail.  It  was  assumed,  further,  that  appropriations  would  not  be 
made  for  these  specific  items,  but  in  a  lump  sum,  which  would  give 
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the  director  an  opportunity,  after  he  has  had  time  to  make  a  full 
analysis,  to  divert  these  sums  where  good  husiness  judgment  showed 
they  should  he  diverted. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  assumed  we  were  not  going  to 
ask  for  any  information  and  that  you  were  going  to  have  granted 
whatever  you  asked,  but  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  here  for.  The  people  pay  these  taxes  and  many  of  these 
soldiers  have  to  pay  taxes,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  allow  any 
excessive  burden  just  because  somebody  says  the}^  want  something. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  was  never  my  understanding  of  the  situation, 
and  I  am  very  glad  vou  seek  sucH  information,  for  this  committee 
should  have  it.  We  nave  been  trying,  in  the  short  space  of  time  we 
have  had  the  Federal  Board,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  figures, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  we  have  made  in  the  short 
period  we  have  this  responsibility,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  you 
should  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  costs  four  times,  or  substantially  four  times, 
as  much  to  train  93,000  men,  that  is,  just  for  teachers'  salaries,  as  it 
costs  to  train  62,000  men,  then  we  want  to  know  why  tha(;is,  and  that 
is  what  these  figures  disclose. 

ESTABLISFIMEXT   OF   GOVERNMENT   SCHOOLS    AT   CAMPS. 

(See  pp.  340,  344,  361.) 

Col.  Forbes.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  amount  disbursed  in  the  last 
quarter  for  teachers'  salaries,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  per 
year,  the  amount  of  $1 ,294,433  requested  for  this  year  is  really  less  for 
93,000  men  than  it  cost  last  year  for  63,000  men.  The  amount  re- 
quested this  year  includes  instructors  and  teachers  in  our  new  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  such  as  Camp  Sherman  and  the  other  schools 
which  we  hope  to  inaugurate. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  inaugurate  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Canip  Sherman  will  be  ready  to  receive  about  500 
trainees  the  1st  of  December,  with  the  housing  complete  and  the 
instructors  on  the  ground,  also  with  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  include  more  than  93,000,  on  the 
average,  for  the  year  1922,  according  to  your  own  figures. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  hope  to  have  3,000  trainees  in  that  school. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  already  said  to  us  that  97,500  is 
to  be  the  maximum,  and  that  the  average  for  1922  would  be  93,000; 
the  average  last  year  was  62,000,  and  the  cost  for  the  93,000  is  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  it  wtis  for  the  62,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  this  statement 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  presented  above,  after  investigation 
of  the  board's  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  training  supplies. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  diff'erence  between  an  instructor  and  a 
teacher  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  teachers  teach  the  academics  and  the  instructors 
teach  the  trades. 

Mr,  Galuvan.  What  is  the  item  for  instructors? 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  instructors,  as  given  here,  is  $225,000, 
instructors  and  job  employees  combined,  $225,000. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  As  against  what? 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  $132,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  may  be  that  the  work  last  year  was  largely  among 
men  who  were  training,  and  that  this  year  you  may  be  going  more 
extensively  into  academic  instruction. 

Col.  Forbes.  Academic  instruction,  the  trades,  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  supply  information  as  to  the  number  of 
teachers  you  employed  last  year  and  the  number  you  intend  to  employ 
will  disclose. the  situation. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Speaking  generally,  what  is  the  percentage  of  those 
taking  academic  training '{ 

Col.  Forbes.  The  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  there  is  introduced  into  all  of  these  so-K^alled 
prevocational  schools  an  academic  procedure,  or  a  tryout,  as  the 
old  Federal  Board  called  it,  to  determine  just  what  a  man's  mental 
capacity  was,  and  it  might  be  safe  to  presume  that  30  per  cent  of 
them  are  engaged  in  some  of  the  ratings  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Board  known  as  academic  work.  Wo  who  have  been  in  college, 
however,  understand  more  clearly  academic  education,  but  it  has 
been  broadened  in  its  interpretation  by  the  Federal  Board.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  course  pursued  by  108,997  men  who 
nad  entered  training  to  July  1,  1921. 

Analysis  of  courses  pursued  by  tratm'cs,  as  of  July  1,  10^1. 

Niimbor  of 

(^aiiraes  pursued:  trainees. 

Business 29, 522 

Mechanical  trades 15, 114 

Agriculture 14, 6W> 

Professional 11, 021 

Prevocational  and  tryout 10. 854 

Metal  trades 9,  Oil 

Electrical  trades 7,9(kI 

Trades  and  industries 5, 468 

Building  trades 2. 271 

Advertising  trades ],  840 

( >af  ts 1 ,  2fi7 

Total 108,997 

Mr.  Anthoxv.  What  kind  of  instruction  are  you  going  to  carry  on 
at  Camp  Sherman  ^ 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  going  to  teach  all  of  the  trades,  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  We  are  gomg  to  use  a  good  many  of  the  epileptics 
in  teaching  agriculture  and  horticulture.  There  are  some  8,000 
epileptics  who  are  without  hospitalization  at  the  present  time  and 
who  are  entitled  to  vocational  training.  Heretofore  the  Federal 
Board  has  held  that  an  epileptic  man  was  not  eligible  for  training, 
due  to  the  fact  that  employers  do  not  want  an  epileptic  in  their 
institution  for  fear  of  injury  or  death  from  the  mechanical  installa- 
tions in  their  plants,  and  so  they  have  sought  to  keep  them  on  a  com- 
pensation status.  But  the  medical  faculty  holds  that  there  are  a 
number  of  pursuits  that  epileptics  can  follow  without  any  danger  ti) 
themselves,  and  they  specifically  encourage  and  state  that  aginculture 
and  horticulture  are  the  two  vocations  that  they  should  take  up. 
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TRAINING   SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  training  supplies.  Last  year  the 
amount  was  $1,967,226.42  and  this  year  it  is  proposed  to  expend 
$3,444,317.64.     Why  the  difference? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  explanation  of  that,  each  trainee  taking  either 
a  trade  or  a  science  or  a  profession  is  furnished  with  law  books,  for  a 
lawyer,  and  all  of  the  necessary  stationery  and  other  material  re- 
quired by  the  universit>^  or  the  school,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
course  he  has  been  furnished  a  reasonable  amount  of  literature  in  the 
way  of  books  to  engage  in  his  work.  With  the  trades  it  is  the  same 
thing.  We  have  some  several  hundred  barber  colleges  where  we  give 
a  man  when  he  goes  into  the  school  a  complete  set  of  razors,  dippers, 
and  other  necessary  tools,  and  then  equip  him  when  he  leaves  the 
school  to  follow  his  vocation.  I  agree  with  any  one  reasonably  con- 
sidering these  two  sums  that  the  increase  for  these  tools  does  appear 
excessive,  but  as  the  vocational  act  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
men  and  goes  so  far  as  to  use  the  term  ** employment''  also,  we  think 
we  must  by  an  interpretation  of  the  board — 1  do  not  say  we  must,  but 
it  has  been  done  heretofore— hold  these  men  on  a  compensation 
status  until  they  have  been  furnished  with  employment.  In  many 
instances  we  have  found  that  the  tools  have  been  hocked,  even  the 
tools  that  were  supplied  to  a  man  who  was  sent  to  placement  training, 
and  that  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  nonattendance  of  the  man 
as  the  result  of  his  phj^sical  condition.  He  would  spend  a  short  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  his  job  or  in  his  school  and  then  be  away,  and  being 
a  part  of  the  great  cosmopolitan, population  that  made  up  the  Army, 
a  man  believes  these  tools  are  his  property  and  not  the  property  of  the 
Government,  and  in  many  instances  you  can  not  chaise  a  man  with 
theft  because  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  his  rights,  which 
were  not  thoroughlv  and  properly  explained  to  him  in  the  past,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  justifies  you  in  furnish- 
ing a  man  with  a  library  to  practice  law  after  he  gets  a  law  education 
or  a  medical  man  with  a  medical  library. 

Col.  Forbes.  You  must  furnish  them  with  text  books. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  use  in  their  profession  after  they  have  gone  out  i 

Col.  Forbes.  When  thejr  graduate. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  justifies  that. 

Mr.  Black.  The  textbooks,  sir,  for  thip  instruction  of  the  men,  and 
it  was  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  understood  the  colonel  to  say  that  after  they  go  out 
into  practice  you  furnish  them  with  books. 

Mr.  Black.  They  do;  they  take  those  books  with  them,  and  that 
has  been  the  regulation  of  the  Federal  board. 

Mr.  Wood.  Iiit  is  a  regulation,  I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  law, 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  only  your  business  to  furnish  these  text- 
books for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  their  education. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  already  discontinued  that  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. 

Th^  Chairman.  We  will  assutne  that  training  supplies  were  fur- 
nished to  62,000 — and  according  to  your  figures  training  supplies  this 
year  will  be  furnished  to  93,000  -and  we  will  assume,  if  you  please, 
that  the  same  standard  of  supplies  will  be  furnished  to  the  93,000 
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that  were  furnished  to  the  62,000.  If  that  assumption  is  correct, 
how  do  you  calculate  it  will  cost  $3,444»317.64  for  93,000  as  against 
$1,967,000  for  62,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  again  a  presumption  of  what  might  be  called 
the  expectancy  of  having  a  greater  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  justify  that  statement. 

Col.  Forbes.  You  can  not  with  a  statement  that  shows  the  num- 
ber we  expect;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  justify  that  statement  in  view  of  the 
statement  you  have  alreatly  given.  You  have  given  us  a  definite 
maximum  beyond  which  you  are  sure  you  will  not  go,  and  you  can 
not  justify  any  greater  expectancy  than  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  personally  I  expect  a  greater  population, 
although  the  figures  must  have  been  based  on  what  was  shown  in 
the  other  expectancy. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OP  (^OVERNMBNT  SCHOOLS  AT  CAMPS. 

(See  pp.  337,  344,  361.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  it  your  policy  to  take  boys 
out  of  institutions  where  the  expense  is  now  borne  under  the  head  of 
tuition,  we  will  sa}^  and  put  them  into  these  camps  where  the  expense 
will  fall  under  the  hea<l  of  teachers  and  very  many  other  expenses 
like  those  which  the  chairman  now  mentions,  equipment,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?  Let  me  see  whether  you  get  myquesticn.  Sup- 
pose that  at  the  present  time  you  are  sending  students  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  or  the  Univei'sity  of  Michigan;  that  expense  will 
come  under  the  head  of  tuition;  it  will  not  come  under  the  head  of 
instructors,  teachers,  ecjuipment,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Now,  if 
you  take  those  boys  out  of  institutions  and  put  them  in  camps,  then 
the  expense  would  be  divided  up  under  the  head  of  teachers,  equip- 
ment, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Is  that  your  policy? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  It  is  not  my  policy  to  take  men 
from  accredited  schools,  nor  is  it  my  policy  to  teach  any  of  the  scienc<*s 
in  these  schools.  There  is  a  population  of  men  floating  around  in 
so-called  placement  training  whom  the  employer  does  not  see  fit  to 
continue  in  training,  and  he  tells  a  man,  "It  you  will  do  janitor  work 
or  drive  a  truck,  and  do  so  and  so,  we  will  pay  you  $10  or  $15  a 
week.**  Now,  many  men  would  rather  do  that,  but  when  business 
is  slack  they  are  discharge<l,  and  many  of  them  have  been  discharged, 
and  they  have  been  carried  (m  a  vocational  status  and  receiving  their 
pay.     That  is  the  class  of  men  I  am  seeking  to  teach. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  intend  to  discontinue  the  training  of  men  in 
the  industries  on  the  outside  i 

(\)1.  Forbes.  Only  in  objectionable  shops  and  places. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  put  those  boys  into  these  camps  I 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
see  the  first  one  we  will  have  reidy,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Without  any  information  on  the  subject,  I  have 
been  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  camp  idea  is  not  a  good  one. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  not  a  camp  idea,  and  1  wish  you  woula  get  that 
out  of  your  minds.  It  is  not  a  camp  i<lea.  We  are  taking  all  of  the 
community  buildings,  and  they  are  splendid  buildings.  Each  man 
going  into  such  a  school  will  have  his  own  room;  he  will  have  a 
one  bed  and  warm  blankets;  he  will  have  a  rug  on  the  floor;  he  will 
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have  a  dresser;  and  there  will  be  sufficient  baths  to  take  care  of 
everybody.  He  will  have  his  churches  and  his  community  centers. 
We  are  demolishing  all  of  the  so-called  barrack  buildings  and  taking 
the  land  and  cultivating  it.  These  men  are  going  to  be  very  happy 
there,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many  applications  to  go  to  these 
schools.  We  are  going  to  give  practical  instruction  and  less  of  the 
theoretical  instruction,  and  I  believe  that  when  we  send  a  man  from 
that  school,  whether  he  be  a  carpenter,  a  plumber,  or  a  tinsmith,  he 
is  not  only  going  to  know  the  practical  application  of  his  trade,  but 
h^  is  going  to  imderstand  the  technique  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  law  provides  that  these  trainees  shall  receive  $100 
a  month,  and  if  they  nave  dependents  they  receive  an  additional 
allowance.  In  addition  to  that  you  furnish  them  with  their  books 
and  you  furnish  them  with  their  tools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  training.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  to  see  how  much 
more  we  are  paying  our  boys  for  their  expenses  in  this  $100  a  month 
than  is  being  paia  by  an  outsider  for  naving  his  boy  receive  the 
same  character  of  training  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  Mr.  Wood,  we  are  paying 
more. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  my  knowledge  by  a 
number  of  men  who  are  wealthy  and  who  are  sending  their  sons  to 
school;  they  are  advised  by  the  heads  of  these  institutions  that  it  is 
an  injustice  to  the  boys  to  send  them  more  money,  because  in  that 
-way  they  are  encouraged  to  become  spendthrifts.  And  while  we 
ought  to  be  generous  with  these  boys  we  ought  not  to  be  prodigal, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  your  investigations  of  this  thing  it 
would  be  a  splendid  idea,  not  only  with  reference  to  this  item  but 
with  reference  to  many  of  these  other  provisions,  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation with  reference  to  amendments  of  that  law.  It  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  everything  was  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  is  now  and 
the  expense  was  a  great  deal  higher,  but  the  tendency  now  in  for 
things  to  go  down,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  indefensible  that  we 
should  be  paying  this  amount  of  money  to  these  boys  when  other 
people  are  not  paying  that  much  and  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  law  was  passed. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  can  speak  quite  feelingly  on  this  matter  myself, 
because  I  know  what  a  boy  is  up  against.  I  have  personally  gone 
through  it;  I  shipped  before  the  mast  as  a  boj^  ten  years  of  age' at  $6 
a  month;  I  have  driven  a  wa^on;  I  have  worked  here  and  there, 
wherever  I  could  get  work  to  do  as  a  youngster  and  without  very 
much  encouragement.  I  went  to  night  school;  I  educated  myselif, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  heads  of  a  very  large  engineering  concern,  a 
concern  that  has  employed  as  many  as  25,000  men  m  its  work; 
I  did  it  all  without  anv  assistance  whatsoever,  and  if  we  are  not 
going  to  assist  ourselves  in  getting  along  in  this  life  we  are  not  going 
to  make  our  citizenship  better,  and  so  long  as  men  are  not  properly 
encouraged  and  properly  educated  just  so  long  is  this  chaotic  con- 
dition going  to  exist  in  our  so-called  Federal  training.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  do  everything  possible,  train  these  boys  and  as  well 
make  them  understand  their  furure  responsibilities;  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  the  coming  American  population,  and  that  they  will 
be  called  on  to  direct  our  affairs.     If  we  teach  them  a  little  Ameri- 
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oanism  in  addition  to  the  other  work  we  are  teaching  them,  but  in 
Government  schools,  we  will  make  better  men  out  of  them  than  wo 
are  making  out  of  them  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  travel  allowance. 

Mr.  RouTaoNG.  May  I  just  insert  a  word  here  ?  Inasmuch  as  you 
are  comparing  exactly  the  62,000  average  for  1921  with  the  estiinat<e 
for  1922,  I  want  to  show  in  going  over  these  figures  how  they  jumped 
up  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  board's  existence  and  which  em- 
barrassed us  very  much  in  trying  to  get  at  true  requirements.  For 
instance,  from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  1st  of  August  they  increased 
their  personnel  by  1,100.  rfow,  on  the  basis  of  their  number  of 
trainees  it  was  unjustifiable.  They  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  more 
per  month  between  May  1  and  August  1,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  trainees,  seemed  unjustifiable,  and  yet  we  had  to  take 
that  into  consideration  in  making  up  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  did  not.  The  proper  thing  for  you  to 
take  into  consideration  is  this:  Have  we  too  many  people  to  do  the 
work  ( 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  discharge  them; 
you  do  not  have  to  take  them  into  consideration  and  provide  lor  them. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  providing  for  them,  but 
we  had  to  take  those  figures  into  consideration  and  could  not  take 
either  the  previous  figures  before  that  date,  or  the  new  inflated 
figures.  We  tried  to  choose  a  middle  course;  our  judgment  may 
have  been  wrong,  hut  that  is  the  way  we  tackled  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  taking  into  consideration  the  abnoimal 
figures,  which  were  unjustified,  you  should  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation how  many  actually  needecl  it. 

Mr.  RouTsoNo.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  admitted  that  you  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  No;  I  say  that  we  considered  both  factors,  the 
early  part  of  the  year  when,  at  least  judging  from  the  criticism  that 
came  from  all  over  the  country,  they  were  inadequately  cared  for, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  talking  about  the  men  being 
cared  for  ( 

Mr.  Routsono.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  fellows  on  the  pay  roll,  were  they  inade- 
quately cared  for  i 

Mr.  RoLTsoNG.  The  men  were  inadequately  cared  for. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  I  rather  hesitate  to  say  wnat  I  am  going  to  say, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  something  once  in  a  while.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  departments  have  too  many  or  too  few.  The  colonel 
and  his  associates  have  said  that  from  their  information  they  h^ve  ha<i 
too  many.  I  can  sav  that  in  the  last  few  months  my  requests  of  the 
department  in  behalf  of  the  service  men  of  my  district  have  not  been 
attended  to  on€>-sixth  as  speedily  as  they  used  to  be.  Now,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  not  having  an  intensive  knowledge  of  the  department, 
that  that  might  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  oi  the  new 
organization  have  too  much  work  to  do.  I  want  to  be  charitable 
when  I  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  dealing  with  the  teacliers  and  supplies 
furnished  to  trainees. 
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Col.  Forbes.  I  said  that  we  found  that  they  had  hired  1,100  be- 
tM^een  May  and  Ai^ust. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  the  vocational  training;  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  work. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  am  referring  to  the  requests  made  of  the  now 
Veterans'  Bureau. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  new  organization  is  just  being  put  together  and 
that  might  be  the  reason. 

Mr.  Gallivax.  I  am  charitable  in  what  I  have  said. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  took  some  time  to  bring  these  units  over  into  this 
building  and  it  took  some  time  to  consolidate  the  files.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  some  9,500,000  files  in  the  bureau,  which  rep- 
resent about  30,000,000  pieces  of  mail;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  affidavits, 
statements,  etc.  We  are  now  making  a  consolidation  of  all  these 
files,  with  a  view  to  sending  them  into  the  field  to  complete  our 
decentralization. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  teachers  in  the  training 
schools.  Please  do  not  let  us  get  diverted  away  from  that.  We  can 
talk  about  the  other  things  afterward.  For  tne  record  and  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  this  investigation,  if  you  care  to  call  it  that,  please 
keep  to  the  record  and  do  not  wander  away  from  it  too  far  afield. 

Do  you  add  all  of  this  additional  amount  to  training  supplies,  from 
$1,987,000  to  $3,444,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  might  be  best  to  itemize  that  with  the  contracts 
that  have  been  made  for  supplies. 

« 

travel. 

The  Chairman.  Travel,  $754,147.98.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  that  means  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  that  increase  in  the  cost  of  travel  due  to  the  new 
system  of  decentralized  schools  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  will  be  in  part,  yes,  sir.  It  is  the  travel  of  the 
trainees. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  that  would  be  out  of  proportion,  com- 
pared to  the  teachers. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  proportion  would  seem  fair.  The  average 
number  of  trainees  will  increase  50  per  cent  over  the  number  in  1921. 
The  amount  disbursed  in  1921,  was  $530,000.  Increased  by  50  per 
cent,  it  would  be  $795,000  for  1922.     We  have  asked  for  $754,148. 

TL^TIO^^ 

The  Chairman.  Tuition — it  seems  that  tuition  for  the  trainees  last 
year  was  $7,895,229.59  and  this  year  $11,379,765.34.  Please  tell  us 
what  this  tuition  consists  of. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  tuition  consists  of  money  paid  to  universities, 
schools,  other  business  colleges,  and  other  places  of  education. 

The  CHiViRMAN.  Please  tell  us  how  many  institutions  you  have  to 
which  you  pay,  the  kind  of  institution,  the  rate  of  pay,  what  we  get 
for  the  pay,  and  all  other  details  which  would  be  pertinent. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  statement  which  I  made  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing tuition  answers  this  question.  I  will  also  file  a  statement  show- 
ing the  tuition  paid  to  each  school  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 


i 
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KSTABLISHMENT  OF  GOVBRNMENT  SCHOOLS  AT  CAMPS. 

(See  pp.  337,  340.) 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  something  about  establishing  a 
new  school  program  of  your  own  ? 

Col,  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  existence.  Please  tell  us  what  the  new  school 
program  is  to  be. 

Col.  Forbes.  What  the  new  school  program  is  to  be:  We  will 
take  the  Government  schools  that  will  be  established  in  cantonments. 
The  program  is  to  select  four  or  five,  not  to  exceed  six,  of  these  can- 
tonments and  to  make  use  of  such  eouipment  as  is  in  the  canton- 
ments and  such  buildings  as  can  be  useiul  for  shops  and  for  domiciles. 
As  an  illustration,  Camp  Sherman  has  1,900  buildings.  Of  these 
1,900  buildings  we  will  demolish  practically  70  per  cent  of  them  and 
with  the  salvage  we  propose  to  erect  for  our  tramees  800  bungalows. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  entering  upon  a  building  program  m  con- 
nection with  this  t 

Col.  Forbes.  We  will  make  these  small  houses  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  authoritv  to  do  that?  Does  the 
law  give  you  the  right  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  point  to  it, 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  temporary  construction. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  that  to  sec 
whether  you  have  the  right. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  small  buildings  are  already  there.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  put  porches  on  those  buildings  and  put  the  partitions 
into  them.  They  will  make  ideal  bungalows.  Moreover,  that  class 
of  work  will  be  of  a  training  nature  for  the  men.  The  men  taking 
carpentry  will  do  the  carpenter  work  and  the  men  taking  plumbing 
will  do  the  plumbing  work  in  these  cottages.  There  is  left  approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  of  land  that  can  be  used  for  agriculture  ana  norti- 
culture  instruction.  The  community  group  of  buildings  will  be 
buildings  given  by  different  organizations  and  by  cities  within  the 
State  to  be  used  for  entertainment  purposes  and  for  hotels.  At 
Camp  Sherman  they  have  a  Mjisonic  builuing,  a  K.  of  C.  building,  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  Cincinnati  building,  a  Columbus  building, 
and  an  Ohio  building.  These  buildings  are  very  well  constructed. 
Most  of  them  are  divided  into  rooms,  small  rooms,  that  can  be  allo- 
cated to  each  trainee  for  his  housing  while  he  is  a  student  there.  In 
addition,  the  churches  are  well  built  and  established  there.  That  is 
true  of  many  of  the  camps.  In  Illinois,  at  Camp  Grant,  there  are  many 
advantages  offered,  although  the  buildings  are  not  as  good  as  those 
at  Camp  Sherman.  Where  a  construction  program  may  be  neces- 
sary— on  reference  to  the  law  I  have  not  decided  on  any  of  these 
cantonments  where  a  large  construction  program  would  be  necessary, 
because  that  would  require  legislation,  but  the  cantonments  offering 
advantages  that  would  Keep  us  within  the  law,  that  we  mav  go  ahead 
with  this  vocational  development,  we  are  attempting  to  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there. 
You  have  outlined  the  program  under  which  you  contemplate  taking 
over  six  camps  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  to  exceed  six. 

COST   TO   condition    CAMP   SHERMAN. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  if  you  know, 
w^hat  the  anticipated  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Camp  Sherman  will 
be  and  what  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  camp  will  be  after 
you  rehabilitate  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  After  we  rehabilitate  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  First,  give  us  the  cost  that  would  put  it  into 
condition,  and  when  put  into  condition  what  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  will  be.  Surely  you  have  not  undertaken  this  without 
knowing  the  cost. 

Col.  Forbes.  No.  The  cost  to  take  care  of  our  first  500  trainees 
will  not  exceed  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  it  will  cost  that  much  to  rehabil- 
itate the  camp  so  as  to  take  care  of  500  men  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  «ir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  maintain  the  camp 
annually  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  hope  to  have  this  camp  on  practically  a  self^ 
supporting  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  how. 

Col.  Forbes.  By  our  agricultural  work  and  the  raising  of  our  own 
foodstuffs. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  do  more  than  most  farmers  can 
do,  willyou  not? 

Col.  Iorbes.  We  have  a  board  made  up  of  farmers  who  are  advis-^ 
ing  with  us  and  who  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  it  can  be  made  not 
wholly  at  the  outset,  but  ultimately  self-supporting.  We  have  in 
this  place  so  many  conveniences  that  will  recluce  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. We  have  a  cold  storage  plant  that  will  take  care  of  180,000 
pounds  of  beef;  we  have  an  ice  plant  that  will  make  40  tons  of  ice  a 
day,  and  v/e  have  a  laundry  that  can  do  the  laundry  work  for  20,000 
population. 

Mr.  Kellby.  Is  it  your  idea  to  make  one  of  those  camps  into  a 
training  school  for  agriculture? 

Col.  Forbes.  Where  the  land  is  available. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  you  have  in  mind  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  And  the  other  camps  as  well. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  place  the  boys  in  the  well 
established  agricultural  schools  and  normal  schools  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  not  the  boys  who  lack  the  education  to  take 
up  the  science  of  agriculture  in  its  theory,  but  the  boys  who  must 
have  the  preliminary  education  to  do  that.  We  want  to  put  into  this 
school  the  boys  who  have  not  that  preparation. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  are  sure  about  the  $20,000  figure  for  the 
physical  rehabilitation  of  the  camp  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Reasonably  sure,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  There  are  1,700  buildings  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  buildings. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  And  you  propose  to  demolish  those  buildings  and 
with  the  surplus  material  then  ouild  the  bungalows  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  bungalows  are  all  there;  there  are  1,200  of 
them.  They  are  not  up  to  date  bungalows,  but  by  a  little  recon- 
struction they  can  be  brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Galuvax.  Are  these  1,200  bungalows  in  addition  to  the  1,900 
other  buildings  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  They  had  at  Camp  Sherman  2,900  buildinss? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  2,900  altogether.  I  did  not  mean  tne  small 
buildings,  because  we  did  not  purpose  demolishing  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  the  $20,000  include  the  cost  of  equipment  that 
must  be  put  in  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  just  for  the  buildings.  The  equipment  is 
there.  We  have  some  splendid  equipment,  about  $20,000,000 
worth;  $3,000,000  worth,  approximately,  is  at  Camp  Sherman,  and 
about  $5,000,000  at  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  Wood.  Agricultural  tools  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Some  agricultural  tools.  The  only  tools  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  purchase  will  be  the  heavy  agricultural  tools, 
such  as  the  mowers,  etc.  We  have  the  tractors  and  I  think  the 
plows  are  at  Camp  Pike. 

LOCATION    OF   CAMPS   CONTEMPLATED. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  Please  gWe  us  the  location  of  these  other  five 
cantonments  which  you  contemplate. 

C'ol.  Forbes.  They  have  not  oeen  selected  as  yet,  but  I  will  give 
you  a  list  of  those  under  investigation.  Camp  Grant,  that  was  an 
army  vocational  school.     Camp  Pike 

The  Chairman  (Interposing).  Where  is  Camp  Pike  ^ 

Col.  Forbes.  In  Arkansas. 

The  Chairman.  Camp  Grant  is  in  Illinois  and  Camp  Sherman  is  in 
Ohio? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  Camp  Devens  in  Massachusetts, 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  thought  it  would  be  not  be^^t  to  establish  one 
there.     Camp  Jackson 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Where  is  Camp  Jackson? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  idea,  instead  of  feather- 
ing these  bovs  altogether,  of  making  some  arrangements  with  the 
States  whereW  the  States  would  handle  them  and  we  would  pay  for 
them  ? 

Col.  FoRBiss.  We  have  had  that  up  with  the  States.  vSome  of  the 
States  are  handlincr  now  all  that  thev  can  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  have  nothing  in  New  York  and  New  England  i 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  but  Camp  Devens  will  not  be  the  place. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  understand. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  a  project  40  miles  from  Oakland,  which  has 
106  modern  bungalows  and  a  l(37-room  hotel,  with  a  thousand  acres  of 
land.     That  was  owned  by  a  shipbuilding  corporation. 

Mr.  Kelley'.  Where  is  that  i 
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Col.  F0RBB8.  At  Clyde,  Calif.  The  Shipping  Board  has  a  mortgage 
on  it  for  a  sum  of  $450,000.  I  think  that  project  can  be  turned  over 
to  us  without  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  have  complete  authority  to  do 
all  of  these  things  without  securing  legislation  from  Congress  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  YVTiere  permanent  construction  is  unnecessary;  yes, 
sir. 

The  ChaiRxMan.  What  is  permanent  construction  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  As  held  by  the  comptroller,  permanent  construction 
is  anything  that  might  be  considered  of  a  permanent  nature  in  the 
way  of  concrete,  steel,  or  brick  construction. 

CLASSIFICA'nON  OF  MEN   BY  TRADES  AND  VOCATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  classify  the  men  by 
trades  and  vocations,  the  number  in  each,  how  many  men  are  expected 
to  graduate  monthly  or  annually  in  each  trade  or  vocation  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  can  not  tell  you  that — nobody  else  can  tell  you  how 
many  we  expect  to  graduate. 

The  Chairman.  Please  take  the  first  question  first.  You  are 
answering  the  last  question  first.  Classify  the  men  by  trades  and 
vocations  in  training,  how  many  in  each,  so  that  we  will  know  how 
many  there  are  in  each  vocational  trade.  For  example,  you  have 
25  men  taking  the  barber  trade,  you  have  so  many  men  taking  the 
bricklayer's  trade,  you  have  so  many  men  taking  the  blacksmith 
trade,  you  have  so  many  men  taking  tne  tinsmith  trade,  you  have  so 
many  men  taking  the  plumbing  trade,  you  have  so  many  men  train- 
ing for  lawyers,  and  vou  have  to  many  men  training  for  farmers. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  nave  that  information. 

Business  courses 27, 371 

Mechanical  trades 12,  739 

Agriculture 13, 666 

Professional 9, 771 

Prevocational  and  trv-out 9, 854 

Metal  tj-ades * 8, 451 

Electrical  trades 7, 463 

Trades  and  industries 5, 118 

Building  trades 1, 931 

Advertising  trade 1, 840 

Crafts 1, 266 

Total 99, 471 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  are  in  the  Navy  a  lot  of  places,  one  near 
Chicago,  where  you  can  take  care  of  all  of  these  hoys. 

Col.  Forbes.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Great.  Lakes  station. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  took  over  one  portion  of  Camp  Ross  for  the 
neuropsychiatric  patients.  While  those  buildings  are  not  very 
permanent  they  are  very  habitable  and  very  comfortable.  I  was 
out  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Thef  American  Legion  is  well  satisfied  with 
our  taking  that  tract. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Last  year  they  wanted  a  million  dollars  for  coal  to 
heat  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  has  to  be  heated  anyway.  We  have  only  taken 
a  small  portion. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  ought  to  be  closed  down  and  disposed  of. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  to  maintain  a  central  heating  plant  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  Unfortunately  at  several  of  these  campis 
they  have  individual  heating  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  those  heating  plants  were  put  in  to 
heat   a  station  with  20,000  to  40,000  populaton. 

Col.  Forbes.  Of  course,  the.  cost  of  neating  and  lighting,  where 

Eurchased  from  the  city,  is  very  high,  and  where  you  have  a  central 
eating  plant  you  can  generate  your  own  electricity. 
Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  a  camp  in  New  England  that  wa^  built 
for  the  Navy  and  my  recollection  is  that  they  wanted  $75,000  to 
take  care  of  it,  standing  idle,  just  for  fire  protection  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Will  you  not  run  into  an  enormous  expense  for  fire  protec- 
tion i 

Col.  Forbes.  The  fire  protection  is  all  there.  The  fire-fighting 
apparatus  is  there.  The  water  system  is  there.  They  have  a 
100-foot  head  of  fine  pressure.  During  my  visits  there  I  frequently 
tried  out  the  fire  department.  They  respond  very  prompUy  and 
render  very  efficient  service.  The  equipment  is  up  to  date.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  will  be  a  cheaper  means  and  a  better  means  of 
educating  these  men  by  taking  advantage  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  offer  now. 

REPLACEMENT   OP  TRAINEES. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  dispense  with  all  other  forms  of 
education  'i 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  you  utilize  the  colleges  and 
other  institutions  throughout  the  country,  the  agricultural  training 
institutions  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the  accredited  schools  of  any- 
character.  My  idea  is  to  replace  trainees  who  are  misfits  in  place- 
ment training;  41  per  cent  of  our  entire  vocational  personnel  or 
trainees  are  taking  placement.  I  should  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
41  per  cent  are  wrongfully  placed.  There  is  another  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider,  and  that 
is  the  follow-up  of  these  men.  If  we  are  going  to  attempt  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  man,  do  you  not  believe  that  we  should  keep  in 
close  contact  with  him  during  his  period  of  education  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  see  that  he  is  being  educated,  of 
course. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  he  is  not  simply  being  taken  care  of  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Where  we  can  keep  in 
close  contact  with  a  man  we  can  not  only  observe  his  educational 
progress,  but  as  we  are  also  responsible  for  his  physical  being,  we  can 
observe  that  as  well 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
training  obligation  that  we  assumed,  and,  I  supposed,  of  course,  you 
were  doing  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  A  boy  frequently,  for  fear  that  he  may  return  to  a 
compensation  status,  being  ill,  may  go  to  a  doctor,  because  there  is  a 
difference  between  vocational  pay  atxd  compensation,  and  so  he  goes 
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on  in  his  attempt  to  educate  himself  or  get  his  trainin]^^  paying  no 
attention  to  his  physical  being.  Consequently  he  breaks  down  and 
then  goes  into  a  hospital  more  of  a  wrecK  than  he  was  when  he  first 
applied  for  relief  from  the  Government.  I  think  if  we  had  a  small 
hospital,  only  45  or  50  beds,  at  the  camp — in  the  Elks  Building  we 
have  a  fine  little  hospital — if  we  find  a  man  who  is  incapacitated  to 
the  extent  that  he  can  not  pursue  his  training  they  can  transfer  him 
to  one  of  the  regular  hospitals  and  put  him  on  a  compensation  status 
where  he  rightniUy  belongs,  and  after  he  has  become  rehabilitated 
physically  we  can  send  him  back  to  his  school,  which  is  not  done 
to-day. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  VETERANS'  BUREAU. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  how 
many  people  you  have  employed  in  your  home  office  here. 

Col.  Forbes.  In  the  home  office  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Forbes.  Including  the  Federal  board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  vocational  training — please  tell  us  the  total 
number  and  then  how  many  in  each  class. 

Col.  Forbes.  Would  you  not  like  to  have  them  segregated  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  have  them  segregated. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  You  understand  that  when  these  bureaus  were 
consolidated,  for  instance,  the  disbursing  division  of  the  old  Federal 
board  was  combined  with  the  disbursing  division  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance.  That  is  one  very  good  illustration.  The  medical  sec- 
tion of  the  vocational  board  was  combined  with  the  medical  division 
of  the  old  War  Risk  Insurance  into  one  division.  The  files — they  had 
their  separate  files  for  each  trainee — are  now  being  amalgamated,  and 
there  will  be  one  filing  or  claims  section — we  call  it  a  claims  division — 
where  there  were  two  before.  • 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  total  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  home  office,  and  then  you  can  distinguish  between  those 
employed  for  other  purposes  and  those  employed  in  connection  with 
vocational  training. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  that  right  here,  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  it  to  us  by  divisions. 

Mr.  RoLTSONG.  The  total  number  employed  in  the  central  office  at 
Washington,  as  of  October  1,  was  5,546.  Those  who  are  paid  out  of 
the  rehabilitation  appropriation,  because  they  were  continued  to  be 
paid  out  of  that  appropriation- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Rehabilitation  is  vocational  train- 
ing? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir;  907.  Then  we  have  112  located  at  the 
central  office  who  are  paid  out  of  medical  and  hospital  services, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  spend  part  of  the  time  in  Washington 
and  part  of  the  time  helping  to  organize  the  district  offices,  and  4,527 
who  are  paid  out  of  the  salaries  and  expenstis,  War  Risk  Insurance, 
making  5,546. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  the  aggregate  amount  paid  these 
people  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  The  amount  paid  in  salaries  at  the  central  office  in 
September  was  J647,000.  This  includes  all  divisions  of  the  central 
office. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  ''Administrative,  salaries,  $7,980,000." 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  approximately  correct,  it  includes  central 
office  and  field  employees  taken  over  from  the  Federal  board  by  the 
central  office  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  will  bo  paid  throughout  this 
year  out  of  the  appropriation  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  although 
they  have  been  combmed  with  other  divisions  in  some  instances  to 
promote  efficiency,  as  I  have  explained.  ITieir  salaries  will  amount 
to  approximately  $1,493,000  this  year.  The  remainder  of  the  esti- 
mated requirement,  $6,487,461,  is  to  cover  salaries  in  the  field.  1 
am  submitting  an  itemized  list  showing  how^  the  personnel  which 
this  covers  is  distributed.  They  number  5,952  and  their  salaries 
total  $9,419,874.  After  I  took  over  the  bureau  I  reduced  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  central  office  1,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  netting  alon^  just  as  well  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  The  chiefs  of  divisions  are  always  calling 
for  more  personnel,  but  I  refused  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  do  not  make  any  new  appointments? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  You  dropped  a  thousand;  did  you  fill  their  places  i 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Did  you  fill  any  of  theii*  places  ? 

(!!ol.  FoiiBEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  percentage  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Approximately  how  much? 

Col.  Forbes.  wSo  far,  less  than  1  per  cent. 

regional  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  14  regional  offices? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  St.  Lfouis^ 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman.  Detroit? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  Detroit  is  a  suboffice. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES — COST  OF  OFFICER. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  how  many  people  are  employed  in 
each  one  of  these  regional  offices  and  what  is  the  cost  of  each  office  ( 

Col.  Forbes.  The  following  is  a  statement,  first,  of  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  district  office  and  field  as  of  September  1,  and, 
seconcl,  the  amount  disbursed  on  account  of  administration  for  each 
district.  I  have  a  similar  record  for  each  office  and  suboffice.  This 
will  be  checked  against  the  work  they  do  monthly  to  show  efficiency 
or  inefficiency. 
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KoTE. — Number  of  employees  in  each  district  office  a*  of  September  1.  and  in  the 
<liBtrict  as  a  whole,  was  as  follows: 


District  number  and  location. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
.5- 

e, 

7- 
H. 
9. 

lO. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Boston 

New  York 

PhiladelpMa 

WashiJigtoi),  D.  C 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Rt.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Dallas 


Number  of  employees. 

Di.-trict 
ofllce. 

Pidd. 

Total. 

1 

6» 

150 

7S* 

1.112 

312 

1,424 

M3 

29.-) 

)Q8 

408 

:m 

777 

4ff^ 

:U9 

752 

'sa» 

313 

(»1 

J^\S 

502 

940 

726 

4:{6 

1,162 

326 

:m 

094 

3.S6 

181 

567 

312 

2a5 

517 

29:^ 

112 

27S 


600  < 
579  I 


Ex-service 

population 

bv  dLs- 

iricts. 


262,480 
665, 160 
390,240 
244, aSO 
410. 400 
249,120 
4S7,6S0 
019,200 
4;i2, 480 
244.320 
96. 4M) 
163, 200 
120, 4S0 
385,920 


Total, 


6.4.'i0 


\ 


4,172  1       10,622 


4,761,4*''0 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


13.97 
1^20 
5. 13 
S.rt2 
.').  2A 

1(X  24 

i.roo 

9.  OX 
5. 13 

2.  m 

3.  *i 
2.  .52 
Ml 


f'nitfd  Staffs   }^ife,an.r    Bareffu—Erpcnditurfy  hy  fHstii((.s  for  adwinififraliir  put  poses 

Auq.  lO'Srpf.  .if).  19*1. 


Administrative. 


Per.'ional  services: 
Salaries 

Travel  and  transpor- 
tation of  employee^!. 

Rentals 

Repairs  and  mainte- 
nance  

LJfCht,  heat,  water, 
and  ice 

Telephone  and  tele- 
in'aph 

Freight,  e.xpress,  and 
drarage 

Towels  and  laundry 
service 

Motor  vehicles  and 


District 
1. 


District 
2. 


District     District 
3.        '       4. 


District 


District 
6. 


5,318.45    10,47^.9^      5.565.75     C.7(H..30'  18.317.17 

11.368.25     3.614.00:  11,728.64 


$171, 480.3:^  l$afl,649.26 

318.45*  10,47^.9^ 
614. 60i  38,697.98 

74. 7ol  835. 06 

19. 80  1, 170. 10 

616. 23  628. 48, 

785. 16  2, 154. 19 

14.60  6.10 

'  ,M.45 


S202,670/)7  f  158,.'»72.97  %\ll,%*t\  .18  $i:«.224.09 


District 

7. 


District 

8. 


119.31 
3.95 
328.28! 


418.661 

I 

337. 62 


3.00 


$229,414.02  £361 ,984.72 


8,  .57?.  76!  10.391.71    15.a51..52 
5,317.7/!     3,  .361.6:1  19,l5:ioO 

201.80 

4.85 


282.29 


259.631        202.37 


182. .55'  190.  m 
34.00J  1,421.87 
.5,5.  73'     1, 938. 15 


676.541    1,986.20     3,909.69     2,72.5.96|    1,507.36{    2,140.40 


2.00 


operating  costs  — 
Miscellaneous  J 

(stumps,  etc.) 77.37        306.97 

PrinUnpand binding./   ^  875.481     1723.05.     »  799. 87 
StaUonery  and  minor  \>  2. 614. 43;  ^  1, 720. 351     ^  722. 93 

office  supplies.  /      586.44,    2,071.48!        112.25 


1.25 
21.771 


13.  48 


6.75 
36.  51 


31.7.5 


9.40 
93.70 


..... 

46.251  .50. 20!  9.5.10'        105.45         273.9.5*        128.4.5 

»  1,068.901  >  1,608.401  »  1,668.13;  »  1,015.97,  »  1,070. .56 
1  1, 250. 62  »  2, 519. 82'  »  1,  .581. 61       »  64.5. 15      »  430. 65 


Furniture  and  equip-  iV  2,751. 43 
roent.  i    1,01.5.31 


1  8,220.  .521  13,406.95 
l,452.42i        1.57.66 


Total  adminis- 
trative   186, 772. 33'  405, 161 .  40  22.5, 980. 56 


1,068.81 

>  9, 058. 96 

2, 914. 93 


187.  409. 48 


1, 446.  .581        589.  .501     1,098.96         730.62 
1  1, 745. 83  >  9, 328.  lOt  »  3, 208. 27  ^%  745. 07 
49.88<    2,347.211     1,439.22{     2,683.92 


213, 108.  40|168, 913. 822.52, 660. 28 313, 773. 10 


Administrative. 


Personal  services:  Salaries... 
Travel    and    tran.sportation 

and  employees 

Rentals 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

Light,  heat,  water,  and  ieo. . . 

To.epaonc  and  telci^raph 

Freight,  express,  atid  drayago. 
Towe.s  and  lauiidry  service.. 
Motor  vehicles  and  oiKratiiig 

costs 

Miscellaneous  (9tam|)8,  etc.).. 
Printing  and  binding 


District 
9. 


$145,108.75  $123,703.68 


DLstrict 
10. 


District 
11. 


Stationery  and  minor  office 

supplies. 
Furniture  and  equipment. . . 


Total  administrative.. 


18, 412. 71 

4, 4  U.  09 

28.01 

9.63 

528.62 

2,  .599. 66 

17. 50 

185.41 

1.51.00 

'  513. 95 

I  1.3,229.78 

1,787.  .52 

'  6,422.67 

1,225.36 


184,6.51.68 


16, 599.  10 

3,974.75 

177.66 

6.43 

336.43 

1,112.01 

19.  .50 

41.22 

.30. 62 

>  672.  .3:^ 

>  1,464.95 

100. 90 

'6,9(».37 

1, 186. 82 


$123,825.31 

6,461.04 
7,  .570.  83 

28.5.  12 
6.75 

251.  .55 
3, 470. 19 

186.26 

317.67 

45.19 

>  513. 28 

3.75 

'  933.  07 

1,610.98 

I  2, 639.  .59 

912.56 


District 
12. 

$21l,1.37.3> 

8, 212. « 

2.099.5( 

•«.5( 


726. 8i 
3,2.55.8> 


16.8; 

75. 2: 

•  873. 9^ 


'  277.  .50 

1,213.91 

'2,947.2: 

3,774.91; 


1 .56, 3:^,5.  80  149, 033. 1 4  2;W,  648. 60 


District 
13. 


$88, 807. 10 


2,5 
85 


9, 480. 14 
5, 1,59.  .59 
91 
4 

380. 0.5 

1,082.52 

45.48 

3.65 

70.  45 

»  389. 96 


District      Total  to 


14. 


'  1 12. 62 

1, 008. 72 

'  476. 35 

978. 48 


108,121.21 


$117,314.81 

14, 819. 37 

4,006.02 

7S4.  94 

.51.71 

922.  .51 

1,457.35 

16.44 

374. 64 

32. 05 

'  769. 62 

2. 32 

»  .396. 13 

665.42 

I  1,271.72 

.5,114.98 


date. 


147,9«)9.03 


$2,478,172.17 

1,54.441.77 

121,097.11 

3, 429. 15 

3,071.62 

7.457.13 

28,923.14 

;{2.5. 28 

1,188.11 

1,488.30 

>  12,-561.48 

6.(»7 

<  17,929.61 

14,092.10 

•  65, 1.32. 05 

25,2,5.3.74 


2, 934, 568.  83 


1  Figures  ludlcate  supplies  shipped  by  chief  clerk  from  central  office. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  there  that  difference  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  dependent  upon  the  ex-soldier  population  in 
the  district. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  these  offices  located  with  a  view  to  averag- 
ing up  the  regional  offices  so  that  each  one  will  have  approximately 
the  same  number  of  soldiers  under  its  jurisdiction  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  has  reference  to  the  ex-soldier  population  within 
the  district,  and  we  have  located  the  regional  offices  ajs  advan- 
tageously as  possible  with  reference  to  the  ex-soldier  population. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  number  of  employees  in 
each  regional  office  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  My  statement  includes  that. 

SALAHIRS. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  also  to  have  the  aggregate  annual 
cost  and  the  range  of  salaries  or  the  range  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  each  salary. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  highest  salary  paid  in  any  district,  with  one 
exception,  is  $5,000.  That  one  exception  is  the  Philadelphia  office. 
The  doctor  who  was  sent  there  as  district  manager  is  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  as  an  administrator,  as  well  as  being  an  expert  on  several  of 
the  diseases.  He  receives  $6,000;  $5,000  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the 
regional  manager  is  not  enough.  .  It  requires  a  big  man  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  one  of  those  offices,  but  we  started  off  at  $5,000  until 
they  exhibited  sufficient  ability  to  warrant  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  a  man  in  an  office  with  500  employees 
under  him  would  not  be  paici  as  much  as  a  man  with  1 ,000  employees 
under  him. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  seem  to  be  a  bit  unfair,  but  I 
believe  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  do  it,  because  by  studying  these 
men  and  knowing  their  characteristics  and  development,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  transfer  men  from  femall  districts  to  larger  districts, 
where  they  could  do  better  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  receive  only  $5,000 
a  year? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  are  subordinate  positions.  I^ee  that 
you  have  it  in  mind  to  increase  them  over  $5,000.  Now,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  good  business  for  your  bureau  to  establish  a  system 
of  salaries  that  would  exceed  those  fixed  by  law  for  people  who  ai-e 
occupying  more  important  administrative  positions  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Assistant  Secretary  is 
occupying  a  more  important  position  than  the  district  managers 
employeclin  this  work.  An  Assistant  Secretary  considers  the  honor 
of  nis  job  as  a  part  of  the  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  honor  attached  to  these 
jobs,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  all  honor  when  we  speak  of  honor  literally. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  honor  attached  to  the  position  of  diistrict 
manager. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir,  there  is:  but  the  prestige  has  much  to  do 
with  the  position  of  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  For  example,  the  First  Assistant^  Postmaater 
General,  who  has  150,000  men  imder*his  jurisdiction,  receives  $5,000 
a  year. 

Col.  Forbes.  But  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  is  having 
to  deal  with  a  class  of  intelligent  employees,  or  a  class  of  mentally 
and  physically  able  employees. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  You  could  not  say  that  those  men  who  fought  in 
the  ranks  were  not  intelligent  men,  would  you  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Certainly  not;  but  we  have  a  great  many  N.  P.  cases, 
and  men  with  only  a  very  elementray  education. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  j^ou  mean  by  N.  P.  cases  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Neuro-psycniatric  cases.  There  are  also  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  which  are  very  diflScult  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  chairman  was  speaking  of  employees* 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  administrative  work. 

CqI.  Forbes.  The  district  manager  has  something  to  do  with  all 
the  people  in  his  district. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  for  your  information,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  have  any  chief  of  a  bureau  paid  a  compensa- 
tion higher  than  is  being  paid  to  men  in  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  doing  equally  responsible  work.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  that  rule,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  keep  that 
in  mind  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  these  district  managers. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  I  wantSl  you  to  under- 
stand what  a  problem  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  read  over  the  appropriations  and 
note  the  limitations  fixed  on  the  amount  that  you  can  pay  to  any 
given  individuals  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  The  Federal  board  very  carefully  kept  within  the 
limitations  fixed  by  law  with  regard  to  tneir  employees,  and  that  is 
still  being  complied  with  in  so  far  as  those  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned. The  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Bureau 
of  War  Bisk  Insurance  also  carried  limitations,  out  the  appropriation 
for  the  medical  and  hospital  service  caoried  no  limitations  as  to  the 
salaries  Daid. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  salaries  of  the  district 
managers  and  of  the  men  employed  in  other  administrative  positions. 
I  am  not  tidldng  about  the  expenses  of  the  soldiers  or  the  expense  of 
their  care  and  rehabilitation;  out  in  the  administration  of  this  fund, 
whicji  is  a  sacred  fund  appropriated  for  a  sacred  purpose,  I  would 
like  to  impress  upon  you  the  tiiought,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  thought  of  every  member  of  this  committee  and  the 
thought  of  every  Member  of  Congress,  that  we  do  not  want  any 
part  of  the  money  that  we  intend  lor  the  rehabiUtation  of  these  men 
to  be  paid  to  some  man  for  the  management  of  the  fund. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  act  provides  that  certain  salaries  in  the  War 
Kisk  Insurance  Bureau,  or  which  are  covered  in  the  original  war 
risk  insurance  act 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  What  does  it  say  about  district 
managers? 
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Col.  Forbes.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  as  the  nead  of  the  consoUdated  work  have 
authoritv  to  fix  those  district  managers'  salaries  under  j^our  bureau  ? 

Col.  PoRBES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  your  imderstanding  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  there  was  a  limitation  put  in  a  deficiency  act 
that  extended  the  number. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  extended  the  number. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  limit  was  fixed  beyond  which  certain  salaries  should 
not  be  paid. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  was  in  the  war  risk  insurance  act. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  remember  that  in  a  deficiency  act  we  took  the  sug- 
gestion of  Col.  Cholmeley-Jones  and  extended  the  niunber  of  high- 
salaried  men. 

Mr.  Black.  There  are  three  appropriations  imder  which  we  are 
working.  One  of  them,  the  war  nsk  act,  contains  limitations  in  the 
current  legislative  bill.  Then  there  is  the  vocational  act,  which  con- 
tt^ns  limitations;  but  the  medical  and  hospital  service  act  does  not 
contain  any  limitations. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  bureaus  were  consolidated  and  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  here  is  what  that  law  provides : 

Sec.  8.  All  sums  heretofore  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  pro\4sioiiB  of  the  war 
risk  insurance  act  and  amendments  thereto,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return  to  ci\'il  employ- 
ment of  disabled  person  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  27,  1918|  and  amendments  thereto, 
shall,  where  unexpended,  be  made  available  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  may  be 
expended  in  such  manner  as  the  director  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  with  the  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  may  be  employed  at  stated  salaries. 

Therefore  you  can  not  go  beyond  a  restricted  amount  in  fixing: 
compensation. 

Mr.  Black.  And  in  no  case  have  we  done  so;  but  the  medical  and 
hospital  service  appropriation  does  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  that  act: 

Mr,  Byrns.  You  do  not  pay  the  district  managers  out  of  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  appropriation,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  evaditig  those 
limitations  ? 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  th«  only  appropriation  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  the  district  managers  out  of  the 
medical  and  hospital  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  should  think  that  you  would  pay  them  out  of  the 
vocational  appropriation. 

Mr.  Black.  On  April  21,  1921,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
turned  over  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau  all  of  the  activities  formerly 
performed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  this  connection,  except 
the  hospital  service,  and  the  War  Risk  Bureau  took  over  the  district 
offices.  The  Public  Health  Service  was  maintaining  offices  at  the 
same  places,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  supervisors  at  the  dis- 
trict offices  were  in  charge  of  those  district  offices.     The  district 
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sections  of  the  country  where  we  have  suboffices,  and  it  is  quite 
expensive. 


SUBOFFICB8. 


The  Chaibman.  How  many  suboffices  have  you  ? 

CoL  Forbes.  There  are  124. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  where  they  are. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  will  give  a  list  showing  where  they  are  and  their 
personnel,  as  of  September  1.  New  BedKxrd  does  not  appear  in  this 
list  because  it  has  just  recently  been  authorized. 

Number  of  suhoffices  organized  in  each  State  and  District  and  the  approximate  number 
of  employees,  mduding  both  whole  and  part  tvne^  as  of  Sept.  /,  19^1, 


District  tnd  Bute. 


Subofflce. 


Per- 

»»OII- 

nel. 


1.  Headquartera,  Washington,  Essex  BuHding  (peisonnel,  doctors,  67; 
others.  5A7): 

Maine 


New  Hampdiire. 
Massachusetts... 


Rhode  Island , 

Vermont , 

2.  Headqtiaiters,  33  West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York  (personnel, 
doctors,  72;  others,  1,040): 

Oonnecticut 


New  York . 


New  Jersey . 


3.  Headquarters,  140  North  Brood  Street,  Philadelphia  (personnel, 
doctors,  54;  others,  489): 

Pennsylvania 


Delaware 

4.  Headquarters,  Arlington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  (personnel, 
doctors,  4;  others,  «)4): 

Maryland 

Vin^a 


West  Virginia. 


5.  Headquarters,  433-439  Peacfatree  Street,  Atlanta  (personnel,  doctors, 
30;  others,  373): 

Floilda 

Georgia 


North  Carolina. 

South  rarolina. 
Tennessee 


tC.  ITeadt^uarters,  New  Hibemis  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans  (per- 
sonnel, doctors,  14;  others,  324): 

I.ouislana 


«V.  isslifsippi . 


Portland... 

Bangor 

Manchester. 
Springfield. 
Woroester. . 
Providence. 
Burlington. 


Hartford 

New  Haven. . , 

Albany 

Binghamton . . 

Bttflalo 

Poughkeepsie. 

Rochester 

SyracuM 

Utica 

(Camden. 

Newark 


Ailentown... 

Erie 

Harrisburg. . . 
Pittsburgh... 

Scranton 

Williamsport. 
Johnstown... 
Wilmington.. 


Baltimore. . . 

Norfolk 

Richmond... 
Roanoke.... 
Charleston. . 
Blnefleld.... 
Parkersburg. 
WheeUng... 


Jacksonville.. 

Macon 

Savannah 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Columbia.... 
Chattanooga. 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Jackson 


Shreveport. 
Lalayette.. 
Meridian... 
Jackson.... 


20 

i' 

a» 

32 
2.*. 
IS 


27 
3> 
51 
14 
IV 
14 

32 

21 

."» 


21 

20 
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.^» 
22 
15 

li» 


i.v. 
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:*» 
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26 
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14 
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Number  of  auhojfices  orpanized  in  each  State  and  Dietrict  and  the  approximate  number 
of  employeea,  indudmg  both  whole  and  part  (tm€,  a»  of  Sept.  i,  iP^i-^-Oontinued. 


District  and  State. 

Subofflce. 

Per- 
son- 
nel. 

0.  Headquarters,  New  Hlbemia  Bank  Building  New  Orleans  (per- 
sonnel, doctors,  14;  others  324)— Continued. 

Alabama  -.,,-- , 

RinninffhATn ,...,..- 

49 

Mobile 

72 

Montsomery 

37 

7.  Headquarters,  ^  Lincoln  tnh  Court  Building,  Cincinnati  (per- 
sonnel, doctors,  48;  others,  390): 

Ohio 

Gadsden  i: 

Canton '. , 

14 
26 

Cleveland 

27 

Columbus 

42 

Dayton 

41 

Toledo 

28 

T  ndiana 

EvansviUe 

20 

f  Indianapolis , ..... 

100 

South  Bend 

35 

Kentucky 

Hi^ktnsviUe 

29 

I^^-riPfftAn. ...-...,.., 

37 

Louisville 

d6 

h.  Headquarters,  eighth  floor  Loiter  Building,  Chicago  (personnel, 
doctors,  37;  others,  689): 

Illinois 

(3entralia 

17 

Peoria.., 

52 

• 

Rockford 

36 

CbamnaiKif 

30 

East  St.  Louis 

Danville 

12 
15 

Michigan 

Detroit 

30 

Qrand  i(apidis 

3D 

Jackson  ] .  T 

37 

Marquette 

13 

Saginaw 

17 

WiHconsiu 

Eau  Claire ,. 

13 

Madi^n __  ^  _ 

38 

Oreen  Bay 

29 

Milwaukee . 

38 

9.  Headquarters,  6801  Ditnam  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  (personnel,  doo- 
Missouri 

Springfield 

22 

lumsas  City 

nwiiiftothe  . 

67 
16 

Iowa 

Des  Moines 

43 

Cedar  Rapids... 

31 

Waterloo:. 

12 

Fort  Dodge 

7 

Nebraska 

Omaha ,.• 

47 

Kearney ...... 

18 

Lincoln [.]^\\\.]]]]] 

16 

K^nsM 

Wichita 

2S 

Tqpeka 

2$ 

Sauna 

11 

to.  Headquarters,  509  Keith  Plaea  Building,  Minneapolis  (personnel, 
doctors,  19;  others,  367): 

St.  Paul 

29 

Duluth , 

« 

North  Dakota 

Fargo 

42 

South  Dakota 

Sioux  Falls 

38 

Montana 

Helena 

50 

11.  Headquarters,  United  States  National  Bank  Building.  Denver 
(personnel,  doctors,  11;  othent,  301): 
Colorado 

Pueblo 

32 

Colorado  Springs 

22 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

47 

Albuquerque 

82 

Wyoming. .....a..........    .... 

Casper 

17 

12.  Headquarters,  237  Flood  Bulldhig,  San  Frandsco  (personnel,  doc- 
tors, 9;  others,  298): 
California 

Prflsno...  ...,„_. 

14 

Lo?i  Anmlen ...,,_- 

186 

Sacramento 

9 

San  Dieeo 

19 

Nevada 

Reno 

4 

Arizona 

Phoentx , ,  -  T ,  T T ,  - 

■19 

Xucson 

7 

others,  207): 

WAshlngtnn . , ,    .    _ 

Spokane 

:J0 

Tacoma 

U 

Oregon 

Portland 

M 

Idaho 

Pocatello 

15 
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of  imployees.  including  both  whole  and  part  time,  as  of  Sept.  /,  19tl — Continueu. 


Diarict  and  State. 


14.  Headquarters,  North  Akard  and  Pacific  Avenues,  Dallas  (person- 
nel, doctors,  8:  others,  293): 
Texas 


yi  k^aso 1« 

Houston :  :<« 

Pan  Antonto 1  f.l 

Te'arknia 1  i-» 

Fort  Worth '  !» 

Waco I  11 

Oklahoma Oklahoma  CHty 1  34 

,  Tulsa I  14 

Arka nsc  8 Fort  fc mith i  13 

'  LittleRock I  21 


Subofiice. 


Per- 
soo- 
Del. 


The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  furnish  a  statement  showing  how 
many  men  are  employed  in  each  suboffiee,  and  how  much  each  sub- 
office  costs. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  suboffiee  was  only  created  by  the  teiins  of  the 
Sweet  bill,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  organization. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  long  does  that  last  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Until  1926. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  about  how  much  each  one  will 
cost. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  not  operated  any  of  them  long  enough  to 
give  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  cost,  but  we  will  give  the  approxi- 
mate cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  counting  on  establishing  those  offices,  and 
you  must  have  some  system  in  mind  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  this  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  suboffices  we  should  have  a  similar  layout  to  that 
in  the  district  offices — that  is,  we  should  have  a  dental  clinic  and, 
perhaps,  hydrotherapy  in  some  cases.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  that  class  of  suboffices,  it  will  cost  more  than  another  class 
of  suboffices  where  those  things  are  not  necessary,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  closer  proxinuty  to  regional  offices  where  they  can 

f;o  and  get  treatment,  remembering  that  every  time  a  man  travels 
rom  his  home  to  a  suboffiee  or  to  a  regional  office  the  Government 
must  pay  his  expense.  A  careful  surve}^  will  have  to  be  made  before 
extensive  equipment  is  installed.  It  will  take  time  to  do  this  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  limit  of  the  authority  of  the  manager 
of  the  suboffiee,  or  what  is  he  allowed  to  do  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  He  can  do  everything  except  adjudicate  claims. 
The  claims  are  adjudicated  in  the  district  offices. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  send  a  man  to  the  hospital? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  is  entitlea  to  hospitalization 
upon  application. 

The  Chairman.  Enumerate  the  things  that  he  can  do. 
■  Col.  Forbes.  He  gathers  information  primarily,  and  forwards  it 
to  the  district  offices  where  the  claims  are  settled. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  field  man  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  field  man. 
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The  Chajruas.  He  accumulates  information  for  transmission  to 
the  district  office  ? 

Col.  FoBBEs.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  can  give  medical  treatment  through 
the  clinic,  or  he  can  give  local  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  employ  doctors  ? 

Col.  FoBBBS.  No,  sir;  they  are  appointed  by  the  district  managers. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  DOCTORS — RATES  OF  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  employment  of  doctors,  what  is  the  practice 
as  to  compensation  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Most  of  the  doctors  are  either  Public  Health  Service 
doctors  or  civil-service  doctors,  except  the  specialists  who  are  em- 
ployed. Those  are  specialists  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  nose,  and 
throat. 

The  Chairman.  For  doctors  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  you 
must  apply  to  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  they  assign  them  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  appoint  any  doctors  on  j^our  own  account  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  about  100  in  the  district  offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  in  the  United  States  ?. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  There  were  1,452  doctors  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
VeteransV  Bureau  on  September  1. 

The  CiiAiRBfAN.  You  appoint  the  doctors  under  what  conditions, 
or  what  are  they  requirea  to  do  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  doctors  with  a  civil-service  status  or  doctors  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  medical  division.  The  director 
does  not  attemp  to  appoint  any  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  that  the  division  managers  appoint 
them? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  med- 
ical division. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  do  not  make  the  selections  yourself  ? 

CqI.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  appoint  them  until  the  medical 
division  examines  them  and  looks  into  their  history. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  compensation  do  we  pay  doctors 
appointed  in  the  way  you  have  stated  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  highest  pay  for  a  doctor  is  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  mey  pay  that  for  a  year  of  service  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  year.  There  are  some  part-time 
doctors  who  are  paid  as  low  as  $700  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  them  by  the  case  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Some  of  them,  yes,  sir — that  is,  for  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  are  paid  by  fees,  or  so  much  per 
examination  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  in  local  communities  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  for  a  local  examina- 
tion ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  the  examination  fee  is  $6. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  aggregate  amount  paid  for  so  many 
examinations  ? 
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Ool.  Forbes.  I  think  there  may  be  some  doctors  who  are  serving 
on  part  time  who  agree  to  make  so  many  examinations  at  such  a 
rate. 

Mr.  Galliyan.  You  stated  that  in  these  regional  offices  the  number 
of  employees  now  ranges  from  500  to  1,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  decentralization  they  will  run 
higher. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Is  that  number  greater  or  less  than  under  the  old 
order  of  things  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  will  be  a  little  less  after  decentralization  is  com- 
pleted, I  should  say. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Have  you  discharged  anybody  in  the  regional 
offices  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  A  great  many;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Were  they  all  Civil  Service  men  and  women  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Some  of  them  were. 

PBRCBNTAOB  OF  EMPLOTBE8  TAKEN  FROM  CIVIL  SERVICE  LISTS. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  percentage  of  the  employees  in  the  regional 
offices  came  from  the  civil-service  lists  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  say  90  per  cent. 

Afr.  Galuvan*.  In  the  cases  where  these  men  and  women  have  been 
discharged,  have  any  successors  been  appointed  to  them,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Why  were  they  discharged  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  there  were  many  reasons,  if  you  want  to  go  into 
that  history. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  object  was  not  to  reduce  the  personnel? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  many  instances  it  was  to  reduce  the  personnel. 
We  have  discharged  some  as  surplus,  and  we  have  discharged  some 
for  cause. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Have  you  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  regional  offices,  or  have  you  filled  the  places  of 
those  who  were  removed.  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  did  not  fill  those  particular  places,  but  there 
were  others  that  we  did  fill,  where  we  discharged  employees  for  cause. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  xou  have  not 
filled  any  places  that  were  filled  by  employees  that  you  considered 
superfluous? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  not  want  to  state  positively  that  that  is  the 
condition  all  over  the  country,  because  the  district  managers  may 
appoint  people  without  the  approval  of  the  personnel  officer  here, 
but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  discharge  employees  without 
cause.  Where  we  do  discharge  them  as  being  surplus,  or  becau  e 
there  is  no  further  work  for  them  to  do,  the  places  are  not  filled,  and 
there  are  many  in  that  category. 

UNEXPENDED   BALANCE   OF  REHABILITATION   APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  $65,000,000  appropriation  which  is  available  for  use, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  monthly  expenditures,  say,  from  the 
1st  of  July  until  now  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  July,  $9,824,148.64;  August,  $10,329,016;  Septem- 
l)er,  $11,554,639.11;  October,  $12,736,631.21;  total,  $44,444,334.96; 
balance,  $20,055,665.04. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  AT   CAMPS. 

(See  pp.  337,  340,  344.) 

Mr.  Kbllet.  When  you  get  those  camps  m  operation,  will  the 
bureau  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  boys  from  their  homes  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellsy.  And  back  again  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E^llet.  And  their  subsistence  on  the  way  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E^ellet.  How  much  do  you  estimate  for  next  year  for  that 
purpose? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  explanation  of  that,  I  will  sav  that  a  man  going 
to,  say.  Camp  Sherman  or  Camp  Grant,  will  be  from  within  the 
district  or  near  by  that  district. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Can  you  state  approximately,  not  by  specific  towns 
or  places,  but  in  general,  where  tnose  camps  will  be  located  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  not  decided. 

Mr.  Kellet.  There  will  be  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  I 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  in  the  Middle 
West,  one  in  New  England,  and  one  in  the  South.  In  fact,  there 
may  be  two  in  the  Middle  West,  The  number  is  not  to  exceed  six 
all  told. 

Mr.KELLEY.  You  feel  quite  stron^y  about  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  am  awfully  interested  in  that,  and  my  interest  is 
not  anything  personal,  but  it  is  because  of  these  men.  If  I  did  not 
believe  thoroughly  in  it,  I  would  not  suggest  it.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  salvation  of  those  men  where  we  can  take  care  of  them  mentally, 
morally,  physically  and  spiritually,  and  God  knows  they  need  tne 
spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  support  of  this  Grovemmenl.  It 
would  be  a  loss  of  energy  and  money  to  continue  with  imdesirable 
placement  training. 

Mr.  Kbllet.  What  percentage  of  this  nimiber  of  93,000  would 
fall  within  the  class  ox  those  not  well  enough  educated  to  go  into 
established  schools  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  say  30  per  cent.  There  will  be  between 
20,000  and  25,000  who  should  have  better  care  and  closer  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  very  well  of  the  committee's  criticisms 
and  suggestions,  and  I  believe  that  complete  data  should  be  furnished 
on  this  entire  situation.  We  will  do  everything  possible  to  give 
you  the  information  you  are  seeking. 

AVERAGE   COST  OF  TRAINING  EACH   MAN. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Reverting  to  the  (question  of  the  vocational  training 
again,  I  think  it>  would  be  illummating  and  possibly  useful  if  you 
could  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  average  cost  of  training  or  what 
is  the  cost  of  training  each  man. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  astound  you. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  You  might  show  the  percentage  devoted  to  the  allow- 
ance, the  per  entage  to  tuition,  the  percentage  to  equipment  and 
supplies,  and,  if  possible,  the  percentage  devoted  to  administrative 
cost. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  do  that.  It  will  astound  you.  It 
costs  more  per  man  than  in  a  university,  The«e  figures  are  lower 
than  actual  costs  last  year. 

Avenge 
Administration  expense:  "  P«r  trainee. 

Salaries $7. 09 

Travel 58 

Subsistence 41 

Supplies 1. 20 

Rent 86 

Communication 14 

Miscellaneous 22 

Freight  and  express 08 

Printing 10 

Total  administration  expense 10.  68 

Training  expense: 

Allowance 98.  96 

Construction  and  labor 05 

Instruction  equipment 77 

Instructors,  ioD  employees 20 

Medical.. 13 

Miscellaneous 05 

Subsistence 11 

Teacher's  salary 1.  lo 

Training  supply 3. 06 

Travel 67 

Tuition •...    10.11 

Total  training  expense 115. 26 

Grand  total 125. 94 

NECESSARY  MEDICAL   SERVICE  AND  TREATMENT  TO  TRAINEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  language  on  page  18 
of  the  bill,  in  the  ninth  line,  after  the  word  *' board. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  reads  *' necessary  medical  service." 

The  Chairman.  *'  Necessary  medical  service  and  treatment  to 
trainees  hereafter  required  in  cases  where  such  service  or  treatment 
is  not  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  not  more 
than  $35,000  may  be  used  for  such  service  and  treatment  heretofore 
furnished."  Do  you  think  that  that  language  is  necessarv  in  this 
bill  ?  That  is  provided  for  in  the  1922  act,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  it  here. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  already  provided  for  anyway. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  It  was  inserted  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  the  amount  for  medical  service  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral board  prior  to  the  time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  They  incurred  some  'bills  payable  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion, and  that  amount  has  been  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  more  than  $35,000. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir;  that  langu^e  was  inserted  to  cover  that 
particular  deficiency, 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  it. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  If  those  bilk  could  be  paid  out  of  the  medical 
<ind  hospital  appropriation,  it  would  not  be  necessaiy.  I  would  say 
leave  it  in,  because  it  was  inserted  in  order  to  cover  certain  bills 
that  are  unpaid  and  for  which  there  Were  no  funds. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  ask 
that  it  remain. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  act  provides  for  $60,000. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  ^stimat'ed  that  the  deficiencies 
^ai  amount  to  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  more  than  $35,000. 

Mr.  RouTBONG.  Yes,  sir;  that  language  was  inserted  to  cover  that 
particular  deficiency. 

The  Chairkan.  I  do  not  think  you  need  it. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  If  those  bills  could  be  paid  out  of  the  medical  and 
hospital  appropriation,  it  would  not  be  necessary,  I  would  say  leave 
it  in,  because  it  was  inserted  in  order  to  cover  certain  bills  that  are 
unpaid  and  for  which  there  were  no  fimds. 

Uol.  Forbes.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  ask 
that  it  remain. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  act  provides  for  $60,000. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  deficiencies 
will  amount  to  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  that  $35,000  is  for  ? 

^Ir.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

revolving  fund; 

The  Chairman.  After  the  figures  $77,257,000  appear  the  words  and 
figures  *^of  which  sum  not  exceeding  $500,000" 

Col.  Forbes  (interposing) .  That  is  the  revolving  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  carrying 
that  language,  because  that  is  the  revolving  fund;  it  is  law,  and  it 
runs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  line  on  the  nineteenth  page, 
ending  with  the  word  **  commission." 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  quite  a  bit  more  careful  about  making  allot- 
ments from  this  revolving  fund.  In  the  past  men  have  gotten  five 
and  six  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  in  one  month.  There  is 
apOToximately  $200,000  left  in  that  revolving  fund. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  not  to  put  it  m  now,  because  it  adds 
$500,000  more  to  the  fund. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  revolving  fund  should  be  exactly  what  it  is 
intended  to  be. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  intention  was  not  to  ask  for  any  additional 
money,  but  it  was  simply  to  quote  the  old  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  put  this  language  in  the  bill  we  just  add 
$500,000  more  to  your  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  was  not  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  makes  you  careless  in  its  administration. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  if  we  restrict  you  the  fund  will  be  judi- 
ciously administered. 
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Mr.  RouTSONG.  As  I  «ay,  it  was  not  intended  to  ask  for  additional 
money  but  simply  to  quote  the  old  act,  because  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  do  that. 

RENT. 


The  Chairman.  Then  thwe  is  another  thing.  On  page  19  you 
carry  language  which  should  not  be  in  the  bul,  language  referring  to 
the  amount  which  may  be  expended  for  rent.  You  see,  you  are  ask- 
ing fc^r  a  deficiency  appropriation,  and  you  already  have  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  you  can  pay  for  rent;  that  limitation  iscarrited  in  the 
original  act  and  it  is  $5,000.  You  see,  we  are  preparing  a  deficiency 
bill  and  making  new  appropriations,  so  that  every  time  you  repeat 
these  figures  it  means  a  new  appropriation. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  that  language  does 
mean  that  you  are  adding  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  does,  absolutely,  because  whatever  is  contained 
in  this  bill  will  be  in  addition  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  see.  We  have  $200,000  left  in  that  fund  and,  of 
course,  with  our  increased  trainees  I  am  wondering  whether  this 
revolving  fund  of  $500,000  will  meet  all  the  demands  upon  it,  so  that 
the  revolving  fund  would  be  exhausted  before  we  could  again  make 
it  operative. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  come  here  in  December  for  the  next 
annual  bill  and  you  can  submit  that  to  us  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  carried  in  this  bill. 

Col.  Forbes.  If  we  shpuld  exhaust  this  fund  we  would  have  to 
cease  making  any  loans. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  have  to  use  some  discretion  about 
collecting  the  loans  you  have  already  made. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  put  that  language 
in  the  thought  that  occurs  to  you  now  did  not  occur  to  you  then. 

Col.  Forbes.  No.  Of  course,  when  the  $500,000  was  asked  we 
only  had  40,000  trainees. 

Mr.  RoxjTSONQ.  Less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  think  we  oujght  to  put  it  in  a  deficiency 
bill  and,  any  way,  you  have  no  deficiency. 

Col.  Forbes.  Of  course,  if  this  should  appear  as  a  deficiency  and 
an  additional  amount  were  granted  to  the  Dureau,  we  would  have  a 
revolving  fund  of  $1,000,000.    I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  do  not  want  you  to  have  that  much. 

Col.  Forbes.  $500,000  is  all  you  are  permitting  us  to  use  as  a 
revolving  fimd,  and  we  will  have  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  we  can, 
despite  me  number  of  people  who  apply  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  easy  to  let  people  have  money  if  you  have  it 
loose  in  your  pocket. 

Mr.  RoDTSONG.  I  might  say,  in  regard  to  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  central  office  and  for  tne  district  offices,  that  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  1923  appropriations  you  will  find  that  the  director 
has  asked  for  a  separate  appropriation  to  cover  all  administrative 
expenses,  so  that  you  will  Know  your  administrative  cost,  and  it 
will  come  out  of  one  pocket  instead  of  three,  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  deal  with  that  when  we  get  to  it. 
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Mr.  RauTSONG.  You  mentioned  that,  and  I  just  wanted  to  inf^im 
you  that  Col.  Forbes  had  anticipated  it. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  on  pa^e  20  an  item  that  deals  >ith 
medical  and  hospital  services,  whicn  we  will  not  take  up  until,  etfter 
lunch..  In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  would 
like  t^  have  some  of  the  Public  Health  officials  here,  as  yoU'  dlot 
most  of  these  amoimts  to  them,  to  help  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  may  be  asked  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  officials  would  you  like  to  have  \ 

Col.  Forbes.  Dr.  Lavinder,  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL   SERVICES. 

ALLOTMEKT  OF  APFBOPRIATION* 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  an  item,  found  on  page  20  of 
the  bill,  of  $43,691,803.44.  The  appropriations  already  made  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  amount  to  833,000,000.  We  would  like  to  have 
somebody  tell  us  how  this  $43,000,000  item  is  arrived  at,  what  is 
intended  to  be  done  with  it,  how  it  is  subdivided,  how  it  is  allocated, 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  its  expenditure,  and  what  particular 
activities  are  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Mi,  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is  expended,  in 
part,  by  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  and  in  part  through 
allotments  to  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  National 
Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  We  are  directly  responsible  for  the  expenditures  made 
direct  hj  the  Veterans'  feureau.  This  responsibility,  I  believe,  is 
an  imphed  responsibility  as  regards  the  allotment  of  funds  to  the 
branches  of  the  service  which  I  have  enumerated.  We  have  felt 
r^ponsible  to  the  extent  of  mquiring  into  the  method  of  expendi- 
ture, the  distribution  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  service  rendered 
for  the  money  so  allotted. 

NtTMBER  AND  PER  DIEM  COST  OF  PATIENTS  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

I  might  say  that  in  arriving  at  the  total  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  the  current  year,  or$76, 691,803.44,  it  was  estimated  that 
th6  average  number  of  patients  who  would  be  placed  in  Army  hos- 
pitals would  be  1,247,  which  is  the  average  number  that  would  be 
there  at  any  one  time,  and  that  the  average  cost  per  diem  in  Army 
hospitals  would  be  $4.38. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  This  is  throughout  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  say  the  per  diem  cost  was  $4.38? 

Mr.  RoUTsoNG.  les,  sir;  that  is  the  estimated  per  diem  cost. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  include  all  of  the  overhead  and  other 
expenses  to  the  Government,  but  the  expenses  which  must  be  met 
out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  those  expenses  include;  that  is,  what  is 
covered  by  the  $4.38  per  diem? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  War  I)epartment  has,  of  course,  its  own 
patients  and  ours  in  addition.     We  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per 
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day,  plus  the  pay  of  the  additional  personnel  which  they  require  to 
take  care  of  our  patients,  and  we  allot  them  so  much  to  pay  the 
necessary  personneL  We  have  included  that  amount  in  the  total  of 
$4.38  p^  diem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  83.50  per  diem  the  cost  to  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  That  is  the  cost  to  the  Army;  that  is  the  pro- 
rated expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  1,247  patients? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  exactly.  How 
much  did  you  say  was  the  cost  per  patient  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  $4.38  is  the  gross  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  say  S3.50,  plus  a  certain  amount  for  overhead, 
is  paid  to  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  overhead  would  be  the  difference  between 
$4.38  and  $3.50? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  said  that  was  not  all  the  cost.  What  is  the  other 
cost,  and  if  this  other  cost  were  included  what  would  be  the  per 
diem  cost  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  That  would  be  for  maintenance  and  repair;  the 
per  diem  rate  of  $4.38  counts  in  everything  but  maintenance  and 
repair. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  is  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  No;  but  I  could  tell  you  what  it  was  for  last  year. 
That  depends  on  what  repairs  are  needed  during  any  year,  and  you 
can  only  make  an  estimate  on  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mean  you  repair  Army  hospitals  out  of  some 
funds  in  addition  to  this  $4.38  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  was  a  repair  necessary  they 
would  prorate  it  between  the  Army  appropriation  and  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  appropriation,  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau  would  have  to  pay 
its  share  oi  tne  money  expended  in  making  the  necessary  repair. 

number  and  per  diem  cost  of  patients  in  naval  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Please  go  on  with  the  next  item. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  In  the  Navy  hospitals  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
have  an  average  of  924  patients  at  a  daily  rate  of  $4.24.  We  are 
billed  $3  per  day  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  arriving  at  this 
$4.24  we  nave  figured  the  amount  they  hava  requested  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  personnel,  just  as  we  figured  the  War  Depart- 
ment cost.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  these  two  amounts  of  U 
cents  per  day  which  I  have  not  analyzed,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
tell  youjust  why  there  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  pay  the  Army  $3.50  and  the  Navy  $3  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  They  bill  us  for  that,  Mr.  Wood,  and  apparently 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  as  between  the  hospitals.  Then,  too, 
if  you  were  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  that  you  would  find  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost,  depending  on  the  type  of  patients 
cared  for.  It  costs  more  to  take  care  of  one  tvpe  of  patient  than 
another.  For  instance,  patients  that  are  ambulatory,  that  is,  able 
to  be  about,  do  not  cost  aa  much  as  bed  patients.     Col.  Patterson 
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could  tell  you  more  about  that  in  detail,  but  there  is  that  difference. 
The  difference  is  explained  in  the  character  of  the  patients. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Of  that  $4.24  how  much  is  allocated  for  the  hospital 
ration  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  a  varying  figure  and  may  be  up  to  $2  or 
$3;  the  rest  is  for  the  pay  of  the  personnel.  The  $3  would  represent 
food,  medicines,  drugs,  supplies,  and  all  the  other  things  that  are 
given  to  a  patient  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  food  is  by  itself? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Navy  ration  is  at  present. 
Of  course,  in  the  Army  it  varies  according  to  what  the  Secretary  of 
War  announces  it  shall  be  during  each  year. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Would  these  patients  eat  the  ration? 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir;  they  would  not;  they  would  eat  it  in 
part  but  they  must  also  have  special  articles  of  diet. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  Army  hospital  ration  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  That  varies,  you  know.  You  mean,  what  it 
costs? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  also  varies. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Well,  about  what  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  It  would  run  from  75  cents  to  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Anthony,  in  making  your  appropriations  for  the 
Ajmy  do  you  not  specifjr  the  hospital  ration  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  it  is  not  specified,  but  it  runs  just  about  double 
what  the  regular  ration  is. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  value  of  the  Army  ration 
now  is  this  year.     It  is  about  53  cents,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Anthony  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  appropriated  on  the  basis  of  39  cents,  but  the 
Department  has  estimated  a  higher  ration. 

number  and  per  diem  cost  of  patients  in  national  homes  for 

disabled  volunteer  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  these  items  in  order. 

Mr.  RoLTSONG.  In  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  it  is  estimated  we  will  have  an  average  of  3,204  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate? 

Mr;  RouTSONO.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  figure  as  to  the 
per  diem  cost  in  the  National  Military  Homes,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
give  you  an  analvsis  of  the  amount  they  received  last  year  and  their 
estimates  as  to  meir  requirements  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  what  it  cost  last  year.  There  must  be 
somebody  who  knows  that. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  gross  cost  was 
$5,070,000  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Divided  among  how  many  patients  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  average  number  of  patients  was  1,208,  but 
you  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  $5,070,000  includes  $3,768,285.08 
which  was  spent  under  the  head  of  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  military  iiomes.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  out  of  this 
appropriation  for  what  might  be  called  *' capital  expenses,*'  as  well  as 
operating  expenses,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  actually  arrive  at  what 
tne  per  diem  cost  would  be  in  the  military  homes,  where  there  are 
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extensive  changes  and  improTements,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
for  you,  for  nyr  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  Col.  Forbes  or  Col.  Patterson, 
a  figure  that  I  believe  truly  represents  the  actual  per  diem  rate  in  the 
military  homes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  into  the  figures  to  find 
out  that  the  actual  per  diem  cost  at  the  homes  is  less  than  that  in 
either  the  Navy  or  Army^  I  mean  for  maintenance  and  not  for 
construction  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  think  it  is  less  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
well  oreanizad  and  equipped  and  a  going  concern.  You  will  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  ^eat  difference  in  the  overhead  cost. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  actual 
per  diem  cost  of  the  maintenance  oi  these  men  at  the  National 
Soldiers'  Homes  as  compared  witii  Navy  and  Army  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Cutting  out  the  construction  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  out  the  construction,  how  much  would 
it  be  ?     You  can  easily  calculate  that. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  national  military 
homes  our  medical  and  hospital  appropriations  has  been  used  in 
effect  as  a  deficiency  appropriation,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  a  truthful  per  diem  cost.  For  instance,  if  they  have  so 
much  appropriated  for  a  given  subject  at  one  of  the  homes — take 
Dayton,  lor  example — and  that  particular  appropriation  is  exhausted, 
they  supplement  that  appropnation  with  an  amount  sufficient  to 
carrv  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Supplement  it  from  what? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  From  medical  and  hospital  services  by  requesting 
an  allotment;  they  have  done  that  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  the  statute  creating  this  activity  sufficiently  broad 
to  justify  that  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  It  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  mean  is  that  they  have  replenished  the 
funds  that  were  originally  voted  to  them  by;  Congress  by  money 
which  you  pay  them  for  the  support  of  the  patients  there  ? 

Mr.  KouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  they  will  allocate  that  to  the  rariou? 
homes  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand  this  thing.  The  appropriation* 
up  to  this  time  for  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes  were  made  for  the 
care  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish  American  War,  aiwl 
after  it  was  decided  to  send  soldiers  of  the  late  war  to  these  homeSf 
of  course  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  care  of  the  other  soldiers 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  they  would  then  be  required  to  call  on  yo^ 
for  the  amount  necessarv  to  maintain  those  that  were  sent  by  you 
these  homes,  and  naturally  they  would  use  such  funds  for  the  inaint 
nance  of  the  homes  ? 

Mr.  RorrsoNG.  There  is  nothing  questionable  about  that  procedu 
and  I  simply  stated  it  to  show  you  the  difficulty  in  arrivmg  at  i 
actual  per  diem  cost  of  our  patients  apart  from  the  eoet  ol  the  regul 
inmates  of  the  homes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  make  very  stro 
grounds  for  criticism  because  you  can  not  keep  up  with  your  f 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  last  hearing  at  which  Col.  Wadsworth  ap- 
peared he  submitted,  at  the  Request  of  the  committee,  a  statement 
showing  the  per  diem  cost  of  maintaining  the  homes,  and  it  wa3  di- 
vided in  tJtus  way:  S0.012  for  general  headquarters,  expenses  of  board 
of  managers,  including  salaries  oi  officers  and  employees,  headquarters 
office,  traveling  expenses,  etc. ;  current  expenses^  salaries  of  all  officers 
and  employees  engaged  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
branch,  SO.  11;  subsistence,  salaries  of  all  employees  engaged  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meats,  $0,409  j  household, 
SO.204;  hospital,  $0,146;  trandpoftation,  $0,004;  repairs,  $0,097; 
farm,  $0,039;  and  clothing,  $0,054;  makinga  total  of  $1,075. 

Col.  Pattebson.  That  is  for  the  inmates  of  the  soldiers'  homes  and 
does  not  refer  to  our  people,  because  they  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  regular  men  who  are  doniiciled  in  the  institutions. 

The  Cbmbmas,  Of  course,  that  is  the  average  cost. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  men  who  are  domi- 
ciled there,  but  om*  men  go  in  as  hospital  patients,  and,  of  course,  cost 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  My  experience  with  the  soldiers'  homes  has  been 
that  they  are  the  most  economically  operated  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  that  I  have  ever  come  m  contact  with.  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  them;  I  have  opi>osed  them  because  they  have 
been  too  economical^  but  they  certainly  do  get  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  the  monw  we  appropriate. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  to  put  the  World  War  patients 
into  these  soldiers'  homes  for  hospital  treatment,  is  that  right  t 

Mr.  RoxJTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  You  must  have  Ikiade  some  arrangement  with  the 
management  as  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  men  who  were 
placed  there,  or  somebody  must  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Roijtsong.  There  has  been  no  per  diem  cost  agreed  upon;  they 
have  requested,  just  as  the  other  branches  of  the  service  have  re- 
quested, an  allotment  in  advance.  I  think  they  use  for  their  own 
Eurposes  the  figtu*e  of  $2  per  diem  in  requesting. their  allotments, 
at  that,  I  believe,  bears  no  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of  our.hos- 
Sitalized  patients  in  their  homes.  I  might  say  that  I  made  a  trip  to 
>ayton  f or  the  purpose  of  making  a  very  intensive  study  of  tneir 
accounting  methods,  and  they  are  now  setting  up  a  system  which,  I 
believe,  will  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  patients,  but  up  to  this  time  they  have  not  segregated 
that  sufficiently  for  us  to  obtain  a  comparison  as  between  the  sol- 
diers' homes  and  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  a  very  simple 
proposition  to  get  the  per  diem  cost.  You  allot  them  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  then  during  that  time  you  have  a  certain  number  of 
hospital  days,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  easy  to  determine, 
by  reason  of  knowing  the  number  of  hospital  days,  the  daily  cost  per 
soldier.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  simple  proposition  if  you 
made  an  effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RouTsONG.  It  would  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  use  their 
own  appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  patients, 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  pay  them  back,  do  yon  not* 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  the  expenses  of  the  institution  come  out  of 
their  own  fund  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  the  cost  per  patient  is  arrived  at  by  the  number 
of  hospital  days  and  the  amount  of  your  money  which  they  spend  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  them  and  how 
much  it  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir;  we  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tell  us  what  it  costs  you. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  For  1921  the  total  amount  allotted  to  them  was 
$5,070,000  and  we  estimated  that  allotment  to  be  made  to  them,  but 
as  I  explained  before,  that  includes  $3,768,000  which  was  disbursed 
for  alterations  and  improvements.  This  year,  1922,  we  estimate  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  them  a  total  of  $2,500,000,  out  of  which 
we  estimate  $2,000,000  will  be  required  for  hospiltalization  and 
$500,000  for  alterations  and  improvements.  That  is  approximately 
at  the  rat^  of  $2  per  diem — ^a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  manj  men  will  you  put  there? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  We  will  have  an  average  of  3,204.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  in  hospitals  of  the  soldiers'  homes  2,429^ 
and  that  number  will  gradually  increase,  we  estimate,  to  3,987,  and 
the  average  will  be,  as  I  said,  3,204. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  they  did  last  year.  F'irst,  you 
allotted  them  $5,070,000,  and  $3,7B8,006  of  that  was  for  repairs  and 
to  make  facilities  for  hospitalization  i 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cil\irman.  $1,302,000  was  left,  with  which  to  provide  the 
hospitalization.     Divide  that  by  3,204-^ 

Mr.  RouTSONG  (interposing)  .*^  You  have  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  1921. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  The  average  number  in  hospitals  was  1,208. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  one  thousand  and  eighty  odd 
dollars  a  year  or  about  $3  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  little  less,  about  $2.75. 

Mr.  Byrns.  May  I  read  a  statement  on  that  point  from  the  hear- 
ings on  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill: 

The  Chairman.  If  I  get  your  figures  correctly  here  with  regard  to  your  total  eeti- 
mates,  they  arv  for  the  treatment  of  1,000  ex-eervice  men  365  days  in  the  year,  and 
for  that  service,  including  this  increase  in  the  bonus,  you  are  asking  for  $816,500,  or 
about  $2.20  per  day. 

Col.  Wads  WORTH.  That  is  about  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the3e  figures,  your  cost  is  $2.20  per  day  per  man» 
whereas  the  Government  is  now  paying  for  this  name  kind  of  treatment  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  leait  twice  that  much. 

Maj.  Wadbworth.  Yes,  air. 

That  was  the  statement  made  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  ask  this  ^iiestion  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  Does  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  Board  bill 
you  for  the  nmnber  of  patients  you  have  there;  and  if  so,  do  they 
state  the  rate  per  day  which  they  charge  for  these  men  in  the  bill 
or  do  they  simply  ask  you  for  a  lump  sum  and  you  allot  it  and  they 
never  pay  any  further  attention  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  RouTSONG^  That  has.  been .  the  way  ia  which,  that  has  been 
liandled  in  the  past. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  way  i    I  suggested  two  ways. 

Mr.  RouTSONa.  The  lump*sum  allotment  has  been  made.  I  may 
say  that  it  is  the  iatention  of  the  director  that  no  future  lump-sum 
allotments  shall  be  made  without  a  supporting  detailed  bill  as  to  the 
past  period  and  an.  estimate  of  thie  number  of  patients  and  the  hos- 
pitalization cost  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  nicest  way,  the 
cleanest  way,  the  most  systematic  and  business-like  way  would  be  for 
them  to  bill  you  every  month  for  the  number  of  patients  and  then 
for  you  to  send  them  a  draft,  because  then  you  would  know  what  it 
is  costing  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Their  answer  to  that — not  my  answer — is  as  re- 
gards allotments^  that  where  they  have  to  contract  for  any  large 
amount,  which  is  for  the  whole  year  or  in  the  case  of  construction^ 
alterations,  or  improvements,  they  must  have  transferred  and  avail- 
able for  their  disposal  the  total  amount  involved  in  the  obligation 
before  they  can  close  a  contract  of  that  kind.  That  has  been  their 
objection  to  proceeding  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Do  they  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  total  cost 
of  repairs  will  be  before  they  get  the  allotment  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  They  have  npt  done  that  in  the  past. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activity  in  relation  to  these  men,  nas  no  knowledge  whatever, 
except  the  request  of  the  other  people,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  money,  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost,  and  what  the  accounting 
system  will  be  ? 

Mr.  RouTSOKO.  We  have  been  unable  to  control  their  accounting 
methods. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  figiu^ed  out  from  one  of  these  hospitals 
how  much  it  is  costing  you  per  man  per  day  as  compared  to  what  it 
is  costing  you  per  man  per  day  at  another  hospital,  to  see  whether 
they  are  tracking  along  about  aUke  ? 

Mr,  RouTsoNG.  We  nave  not  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  scheme. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  said  that  you  could  not  control  their  accounting 
methods.  Can  not  you  do  that  when  they  call  on  you  for  an  allot- 
ment, ask  what  they  want  to  do  and  how  many  men  they  intend  to 
care  for  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Up  to  this  time  lump-sum  allotments  have  been 
made.  It  is  the  intention  of  Col.  Forbes  that  futiu^e  allotments  will 
not  be  made  without  supporting  statements  as  to  the  expenditure 
over  the  period  which  the  previous  allotment  covered  and  the  esti- 
mated requirements  over  tixe  period  for  which  the  idlotment  is  re- 
quested. 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  AI/TERATIONS  AND  RBPAIB8. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  been  the  custom  under  the 
past  administration  of  the  bureau  for  them  to  make  a  reouest  for  an 
allotment  of,  say,  $100,000  with  no  statement  as  to  what  tney  wanted 
to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Not  a  detailed  statement;  it  has  been  a  general 
statement  that  it  was  for  alterations  or  improvements. 
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Mr.  Btbns.  Would  they  not  tell  them  how  much  they  needed  for 
alterations  and  improvements  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  There  was  not  a  detailed  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  vou  allot  money  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
are  not  the  figures  carenilly  gone  over  by  the  committee  of ^  which 
Dr.  White  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  head  ? 

Mr.  RotrrsoNQ.  No;  Dr.  White's  committee 

Col.  Patterson  (interposing).  For  hospital  construction? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Patterson.  The  White  committee  concerns  itself  solely  with 
the  construction  of  new  hospitals  and  up  until  August  9  the  Veterans* 
Bureau  had  practically  notning  to  say  as  to  the  expenditure  of  this 
fund.    « 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  Dr.  White's  committee  would  have  charge  of 
the  allotment  of  this  money  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  Board  for  construction  purposes  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approves 
that.  There  are  four  of  those  in  the  process  of  construction,  for 
the  enlargement  of  existing  soldiers'  homes,  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  and,  I  may  say,  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  Col.  Forbes,  and  those  who  decide  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau.  Following  that  policv,  since  the  date  mentioned 
at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  tne  Veterans'  Bureau  the  White 
committee  are  undertaking  certain  new  construction  and  they 
have  the  matter  now  in  hand. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Going  back  now  to  this  item  and  using  the  figures 
which  Mr.  Byms  used,  say,  $100,000,  for  improvements  or  construc- 
tion, who  checks  up  the  expenditure  of  that  fund  ? 

Mj.  RotJTSONG.  All  of  these  allotments  were  made  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  who  checks  that  up  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
expended  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  In  answer  to  your  question  I  will  say  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  War  Department  to  spend  economi- 
cally that  fund  which  was  allotted  to  it  and  to  check  it  ujf . 

Mr.  SisaoN.  Congress  appropriates  the  money  and  vet  the  de- 
partment that  actually  takes  that  money  out  of  the  1>easury  by 
alloting  it  to  these  other  people  has  not  nad  any  checking  account 
of  any  kind  to  determine  now  the  money  has  been  spent.  In  other 
words,  it  does  strike  me  as  bring  a  very  loose  system  of  transacting 
business.  I  believe  you  stated  that  $3,000,000  had  been  allotted 
for  improvements  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  $3,768,285.08  in  1921. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Somebody  ought  to  be  able  to  voucher  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money.  Suppose  that  this  committee,  which  is  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  or  a  subcommittee  should  ask  for  the  vouchers, 
which  they  might  sometime  do,  if  they  are  willing  to  go  over  them, 
and  that  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  some  wrong  should  occur 
requiring  a  congressional  investigation,  you  gentlemen  would  just 
say,  "  We  transferred  it  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury." 
Whose  duty  is  it,  under  the  law,  to  voucher  all  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  After  the  allotment  has  been  made  our  ooligation 
as  to  its  economical  expenditure  and  the  accoimting  for  it 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposmg) .  Ends  ? 
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Mr.  RouTSOKG.  Seems  to  end.  The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau, 
if  the  allotment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service^  woula 
Iiave  to  look^  to  them  for  an  accountmg  of  the  amount  wluch  was 
allotted  to  tliem. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  recall,  when  the  committee  decided  to  put  some  of  . 
these  men,  permitted  them  to  be  placed  in  hospitals  in  the  soldiers' 
homes,  that  the  director  at  that  tune  very  strongly  insisted  that  he 
was  resp<»isible  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  ex-service  men,  and  he 
ought  to  have  control  of  the  funds  in  order  that  he  might  know  just 
what  it  was  costing  and  to  keep  track  of  every  dollar  which  was 
spent,  and  ihe  committee,  reaUzms  that  he  was  responsible,  placed 
under  the  director  this  fund,  so  that  he  could  make  these  various, 
allocations  to  the  soldiers'  homes.  Now,  I  understand,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  close  supervisicNa  of  the  fimd  or  infor- 
mation obtained  as  to  just  how  it  is  to  be  expended  and  as  to  what 
the  hospitalization  of  these  ex-service  men  in  the  soldiers'  homes  is 
costing. 

Mr.  KouTsoNG.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  subject  which 
the  Director  himself  should  discuss  more  in  detail.  I  have  told  you 
of  the  policy  in  the  past.  i 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  a  short  time  ago, 
I  think  in  response  to  a  <juestion  by  Mr.  Aitnonj,  that  you  had  no 
control  over  the  accountmg.  You  are  an  intelligent  man  and  you 
do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  anybody  who  has  the  power  to  allot  has 
not  the  power  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  accounting  before  he 
makes  the  allotment. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  it  was  not  done 
before  the  organization  of  the  V eterans'  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  it.  That  is  still 
worse.  If  you  were  to  admit  that  you  had  not  the  power  to  do  it, 
there  woula  be  some  excuse.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  to  say 
it  was  not  done  when  you  had  the  power  and  must  by  inference 
admit  that  you  had  the  power. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  looking  over  the  lai^age  of  the  law  I  find  it 
provides  that  this  money  snail  be  allotted  and  transferred  from  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  to  the  jPubUc  Health  Service  or  the  Soldiers'  Home 
Board,  transferred  to  their  credit  for  disbursement. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred without  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  transferred  to  their 
credit  for  disbursement. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  provide  that  you  would  have  the  power 
to  sign  a  check  for  an  account  which  I  would  render,  but  you  would 
not  sign  that  check  without  examination  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  agree  that  since  the  activities  are  consolidated 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  should  obligate  itself,  but  imdoubtedly  Congress 

fave  them  absolute  authority  to  transfer  this  money  to  these  other 
ureaus  for  disbursement. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  auditor  would  not  allow  the  accounts  without 
that  authority;  that  right  of  allotment  does  not  mean  that  you  must 
make  the  allotment  without  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  say  this  in  response  to  my  col- 
league's statement.  The  law  provides  that  the  money  shall  be 
allotted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  to  the 
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Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers.  It  does  not  say  that  you  shall  allot  indiscriminately, 
without  rhyme  and  without  reason  or  condition — you  ipay  allot,  but 
it  does  not  say  that  you  must  allot  without  any  conditions.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  aily  sane  man  would  allot  to  some 
other  man  just  because  the  law  su^ests  that  he  may  allot  and  that 
then  the  other  man  can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  minute,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  to  this  particular  language: 

This  appropriation  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance — 

Please  listen,  now. 

&nd  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  aUotted  fcom  time  to  tune  to 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

But  you  will  notice  that  the  distribution  of  this  fimd  is  narticularl y 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance.  If  I  had  tne  manage- 
ment of  it  I  would  want  to  know  exa<?tly  how  you  were  going  U> 
spend  it  and  then  want  you  to  voucher  me  for  it  so  that  I  could 
'  account  back  to  this  committee  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiirj", 
in  the  event  he  should  ask  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  policy  now  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Rou'rsoNO.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  position  of  this  com- 
mittee because  I  have  heard  very  explicitly  wriat  Col.  Forbes  said 
about  how  he  wanted  these  accoimts  kept  and  the  sort  of  report  that 
he  wanted  as  regards  past  expenditures  and  the  purposes  for  which 
allotments  were  to  be  made.  I  have  written  repeated  letters  to 
every  branch  of  the  service  on  that  very  thing.  There  has  been  only 
a  partial  response.  We  know  how  manv  patient  days  we  have  for 
each  hospital.  That  is  quite  different  from  having  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  where  the  money  went  and  the  exact  purpose  for  which 
it  was  spent.  We  get  a  gross  estimate  on  the  number  of  patient  days 
that  we  are  providing  for  when  we  allot  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
the  War  Department  or  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  the  conditions  when  you  made  that 
allotment,  it  should  be  accounted  for  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  That  we  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  to  do  it? 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  I  should  say 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Last  week? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  When  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  1st  of  Julv  or  thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  done?  That  is  to  cover  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  RousoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  require  these  statements  to 
be  sent  in  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  In  the  instance  of,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  their  allotments  have  been  made  quarterly. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  require  the  statements  to  come 
in  as  to  the  way  the  sum  is  being  used  ? 
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Mr*,  RouTsoNG.  I  have  just  been  in  conference  with  Dr,  Lavinder. 
^e  hare  had  several  conferences  and  we  are  arranging  now  to  have 
&  monthly  statement  of  expenditures  for  hospitals,  which  will  show 
both  the  operating  expenses^  what  we  might  call  the  direct  expenses, 
.and  the  indirect  expenses  and  overhead,  as  represented  by  the  capital 
outlay  for  each  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  in  the  Army- — and  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  a  very  close  adjunct  to  the  Army — ^do  not  know  anything 
About  money  and  they  care  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Please  do  not  mix  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
the  Army. 

The  Chaieman,  They  do  not  know  anything  about  money  matters. 
The  people  that  are  working  out  in  the  fields  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  are  anxious  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  with 
their  money,  why  they  are  being  taxed  so  much,  and  we  want  to 
^ve  the  people  at  least  a  partial  insight  into  the  necessity  of  some 
systematic  way  of  conserving  public  funds. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  We  have  requested  that  sort  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  it  by  requesting  it;  you  have 
to  insist  upon  it.  We  are  not  getting  anything  from  you  people  by 
reouesting;  we  have  to  drag  it  out  of  you  with  a  corkscrew. 

The  law  provides  that  '*  this  appropriation  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. ''     That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  there  should  be  a  penalty  attached. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  people  to  whom  allotments  are  made  are 
not  complying  with  the  conditions  laid  down  and  they  fail  to  get 
another  allotment,  let  them  stand  the  responsibility  before  the 
public. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  responsibility  is  upon  us  to  take  care  of  the 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  they  will  not  •turn  the  patients  out. 
They  are  just  as  liable  to  criticism  as  vou  are. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  will  cross  that  briage  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  are  the  elements  of  cost  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  over  and  above  the  elements  that  go  into  this  soldiers* 
home  cost  tiiat  makes  the  difference  of  $2  a  days 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  com- 
pletely, I  would  say  that  the  first  thing  would  be  that  the  personnel 
is  a  much  more  expensive  personnel  than  that  operatea  by  the 
National  Soldiers '  Home  for  l)isabled  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  the  nurses  cost  more  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  think  the  national  soldiers'  homes  pay  less 
for  their  professional  personnel  and  for  their  civilian  personnel  than 
is  probably  paid  in  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  because  those  who  are  receiving  treatment  in 
the  soldiers'  homes  receive  worse  treatment;  they  get  equally  as  good 
treatment  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  In  general,  I  think  the  treatment  in  the  National 
Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  is  satisfactory,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  on  the  same  professional  standard  as  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  because  it  is  a  new  institution, 
created  in  abnormal  times  when  abnormal  prices  were  paid  for  every- 
thing? 
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Col.  Patterson.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  iU 
Mr.  Kelley.  There  are  a  great  many  Nary  and  Army  hospitals 
that  are  old  and  as  weU  estabushfid  as  the  soldiers'  homes  and  as  w^eil 
organized  and,  perhaps,  better  ? 

CoL  Patterson.  Of  course,  they  hare  been  subject  to  a  great 
many  changes.  You  take  the  Waiter  Reed  Hospital;  that  was  ex- 
panded in  tne  war  to  about  3,500  beds.  It  is  now  down  to  about 
1,500.  In  the  sudden  fluctuations  there  is  bound  to  be  some  expense 
created  that  can  not  be  prevented.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  sddi^s' 
homes  they  have  a  fairly  constant  attendance.    They  are  now 

foing  into  the  hospital  business  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before, 
t  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  it  will  cost  them  in  the  future  as 
compared  to  the  present.  They  are  ^oing  to  take  more  hospital 
patients  than  ever  before.  Most  of  uieir  own  people  are  merriy 
domiciled  in  their  institutions.  They  have  small  hospitak  to  take 
care  of  acute  cases,  whereas  now  we  have  to  require  them  to  have 
large  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  cases. 

BOMBS  VACATED  AND  TURNED  OVER  TO   PATIENTS  OF  VBTBRANS'   BUREAU. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  have  absolutely  vacated  some  of  the  soldiers' 
homes,  the  homes  for.  soldiers  of  past  wars,  and  turned  them  over 
entirely  to  the  Veterans^  Bureau  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  that  true  of  Johnson  City,  the  Mountain  Branch  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  They  have  some  of  their  own  people  there  yet. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  thought  they  had  taken  them  all  out  i 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissON.  I  thought  that  the  home  at  Johnson  City  was  practi- 
caUv  abandoned,  that  all  except  the  help  had  been  taken  away  ? 

C!ol.  Patterson.  I  ,think  I  saw  a  report  of  38  or  39  of  their  own 
people  yet  there. 

Tne  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  the  new  system  that  you  have 
now? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  think  Mr.  Anthony  could  answer  your  question ; 
with  respect  to  the  home  in  Leavenworth  they  have  their  old  soldiers 
beside  the  Veterans'  Bureau  beneficiaries  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  three  of  the  soldiers'  homes  have  been 
practically  depleted  of  the  older  residents,  Johnson  City,  Marion, 
and  Milwaukee. 

Col.  Patterson.  Although  they  have  some  at  each  of  those  homes  ? 

Mi.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  think  that  more  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Spanish  War  were  sent  to  Danville  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  doubt  if  uxe  Danville  Home  has  any  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  late  war. 

Col.  Forbes.  Danville  has  a  few  vacant  beds  for  War  Risk 
beneficiaries. 

Col.  Patterson.  There  are  22  men,  Veterans'  Bureau  patients, 
in  Danville  at  the  present  time  only. 

Mr.  Cannon.  They  must  have  come  from  the  other  soldiers' 
homes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  as  to 
the  Pubhc  Health  Service  ? 
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SSTBIATBD   NUMBBR  AND   OOST  PBB  DAY   OF  PATIENTS. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  average  of 
16,821  patients  throughout  the  year,  and  vre  have  estimated  that 
the  amounts  chaigeable  to  the  cost  per  patient  day  in  hospitals 
when  summed  up  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  patient  days 
would  be  approxmiately  $4.64. 

The  Chaibman.  Inmcating  that  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  is 
rather  more  extravagant  than  any  other  place  ? 

C!ol.  Forbes.  I  should  Uke  to  take  an  exception  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitds  are  being  operated 
for  $4  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  $4.64. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  do  you  think  it  costs  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Nearer  $7. 

Hie  Chairman.  Per  patient. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  construction  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  operating  the  hospital,  including 
its  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  The  Surgeon  General  is  present  and  perhaps  he  can 
answer  that. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  May  I  say  a  word  about  hospital  costs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  computing  hospital  costs. 
It  is  not  a  standardized  thing.  It  depends  on  now  you  figure.  Pos- 
sibly, if  a  man  figures  the  overhead  cost  and  the  invested  capital  it 
woiud  run  higher  than  stated  here. 

The  Chairman.  S4.64  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellbt.  Nobody  figures  on  the  invested  capital.  Neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  does  that. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir.  If  you  are  not  figuring  the  large  con- 
struction cost,  I  think  that  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  tne  cost 
per  day.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  in  somewhat  a  diflFerent 
position  from  any  other  governmental  agency  that  is  running  hospi- 
tius  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to  be  an  adjustable  agency  and  we 
are  required  to  meet  any  condition,  to  open  a  hospital  where  it  did 
not  e»8t,  and  to  close  one  when  not  needed.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
go  out  and  rent  a  building  not  intended  for  a  hospital,  open  it  and  use 
it  for  a  while,  and  then  close  it  down.  It  has  oeen  my  experience 
that  when  you  open  a  new  hospital  and  furnish  the  personnel  and  the 
patients  come  in  slowly  that  it  sometimes  costs  $45  to  $60  per  day 
per  patient  while  filling  up  and  before  your  costs  come  down,  but  that 
IS  unavoidable. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Give  us  the  rest  of  that. 

Mr.  RouTSQNG.  In  addition  to  this  total  amount  of  $28,493,- 
000 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  number , 
of  patients  in  the  different  hospitals.    Are  you  through  with  that? 

Mr.  RotrrsoNG.  We  still  have  patients  in  contract  hospitals. 
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The  Chairman.  We  want  them  all  now.  We  have  a  statement 
covering  22,225  and  you  said  you  have  30,000,  and  we  want  to  know 
what  has  become  of  the  remaining  7,775. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Perhaps  I  had  better  enumerate  the  other  amounts 
that  will  have  to  be  allotted  to  the  Public  Health  Service  which  we 
do  not  feel  should  be  included  in  the  $4.64  per  diem.  That  is  opening 
new  hospitals,  $2,000,000,  dental  service  and  clinics 

NUMBER  AND  COST  PER  DIEM  OF  PATIENTS  IN  CONTRACT  HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  getting  off  of  what  we  started 
on.  We  want  to  keep  on  with  the  thing  we  started  with.  We  want 
to  know  where  these  other  patients  are. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  average  of 
9,162  patients  in  contract  hospitals  throughout  the  year.  We  nave 
estimated  the  average  per  diem  cost  there  for  the  purposes  of  this 
deficiency  estimate  at  $3.68  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  that  cheaper  than  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  is  the  bid  that  the  contract  hospitals  give 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  the  service. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  varies  as  high  as  $4. 

SPEEDWAY   HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  know  about  one  place  personally,  and  while 
we  are  talking  about  hospitals,  I  suppose  this  would  be  the  proper 
place  to  call  it  to  your  attention.  At  Chicago  they  built  what  was 
known  as  the  Speedway  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000,  and 
I  am  told  that  there  are  only  about  five  or  six  patients  there. 

Col.  Patterson.  There  are  in. that  hospital  right  now  (Oct.  27, 
1921)  472  patients. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  hospital? 

Col.  Patterson.  One  thousand  beds  in  all  tor  both  patients  and 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  them  away  from  Oak  Forest,  out 
;at  the  Cook  County  Poorhouse  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  still  patients  there.  Col.  Patterson  states 
that  that  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  beds:  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  1,000  bed  hospital,  but  337  rooms  in  that  hospital  are  set  aside  for 
employees.  The  Public  Health  Service  made  a  contract  with  the 
town  of  Maywood  to  house  in  a  hotel  125  additional  employees  that 
<x>uld  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Speedway  Hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  that  many  employees  to  wait  on 
1,000  patients? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  that  hospital  will  only  accommodate  about 
700  patients. 

,  The  Chairman.  Does   it   take   500   employees   to   wait   on   700 
patients? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  some  hospitals  it  takes  one  employee  for  each 
patient.  At  Fox  Hills,  New  York,  when  I  was  there  the  other  day, 
they  had  almost  800  patients  and  over  800  employees. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  private  hospital 
service  ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  There  are  more  employees  than  in  some  private  hos- 
pitals, or  at  most  private  hospitals  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of. 

The  Chairman,  Do  they  get  better  care  here  than  in  private 
tospitals  ? 

CoL  Forbes.  They  have  more  freedom.  Ther^  is  not  the  disci- 
pline exercised  in  our  hospitals  that  they  have  in  private  hospitals, 
out  they  come  and  go  practically  at  will. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance ?    Does  it  have  any  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

•Mr*  Gallivan.  Do  you  know  of  any  private  hospitals  where  they 
would  average  as  many  as  one  attendant  per  patient  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  air,  in  one  case. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Was  it  a  big  hospital  or  a  little  one  i 

Col.  Forbes.  About  a  lOO-bed  hospital. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  »a  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  kind  of  patients  were  treated  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Nervous  patients. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  can  answer  that  Question.  At  the  Peter  Bent 
Hospital,  in  Boston,  they  have  600  people  taking  care  of  200  patients. 
That  is  a  private  hospital. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  They  were  left  millions  of  dollars  to  take  care  of 
the  institution,  and  probably  they  are  trying  to  spend  it. 

(Telegrams  sent  and  received  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Gallivan:) 

November  8,  1921. 

SUPERINTEXDEXT   PeTER   BeNT  BrIGHAM  HoSPITAL, 

\  Boston,  Mass,: 

Col.  Patterson  connected  with  medical  department,  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau, 
testifying  before  my  committee  on  appropriations  to-day  alleged  that  in  your  hospital 
there  were  employed  600  persons  to  take  care  of  but  200  patient^.  Is  this  statement 
in  accordance  with  fact??  Desire  this  infonnation  at  once,  because  of  important 
legislation  now  pending  in  my  committee  with  reference  to  cost  of  operating  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  which  are  housing  veterans  of  World  War.  rlea«e  send  me 
wire  reply  to-day  to  room  526  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Thanks 
in  advance. 
^  Jambs  A.  Gallivan,  M.  C. 

BrookLine,  yiK^s,,  November  8,  19^1. 
Hon.  J  as.  A.  Gallivan, 

Washington^  D,  C: 

There  are  present  327  people  employed  here  who  care  for  an  average  o!  190  ward 
patients.  This  includes  132  nim-ea  and  31  re.ident  phv-^icians.  Don't  count  18 
visiting  phy-icians  nor  16  pupils  lifted  in  training  school,  but  at  other  hospitals  with 
which  we  are  affiliated  does  include  in  addition  to  above  the  care  of  an  average  of 
150  out  ]>atient^  daily. 

J.   B.HOWLAND,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  Peter  Bent  Brigkam  JJospitnl. 

The  Chlurman.  Does  the  Public  Health  Service  now  control  the 
Speedway  Hospital  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  reached  the  total  number  of  assignments 
to  hospitals,  and  the  different  hospitals  have  been  indicated.  Now, 
we  would  like  to  know  what  other  expenses  there  are  connected  with 
this  estimate  of  $43,691,000. 
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ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS  TO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  HOSPITALS,  ALTERA- 
TIONS AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  SOLDIBRS'  HOMES,  AUD 
OPENING  NEW  PtTBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS, 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  The  other  items  that  are  included  in  this  total 
estimate  are  alterations  and  repairs  to  Army  hospi tails,  $40,000; 
alterations  and  repairs  to  Navy  nospitals,  $35,000;  alterations  and 
improvements  to  national  soldiers'  homes,  $500,000;  and  opening  new 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  t 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir.  For  dental  services,  including  denial 
clinics,  $2,179,614.26. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  independent  of  the  hospital  service  or  is  it 
included  in  the  hospital  service  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  is  not  included  in  the  $4.64  per  diem  cost. 
Operation  of  dispensaries,  $2,750,000. 

MT.  Anthony.  Is  that  just  for  the  occasional  treatment  of 
veterans  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  medicines,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  outside  treatment. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  for  treatanent  outside  of  the  hospitals  ? 

medical  personnel  detailed  to  veterans'  bureau. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Then,  it  is  estimated  that  the  medical  personnel 
detailed  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  will  amount  to  $900,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  medical  personnel  detailed 
to  the  Veterans'  Bureau?  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  that  many 
men  on  your  pay  roll  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  We  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  bureau  a 
number  of  reserve  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  have 
been  detailed  to  the  headcjuarters  of  the  bureau  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  rating  claims.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  among  the  personnel 
in  the  districts  a  large  number  of  medical  officers  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Public  health  officers  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ?    $900,000  would  pay  a  lot  of  them. 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  total  of  approximately  287. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  duties  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Their  duties  are  varied  in  the  districts. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Give  the  number  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  can  give  you  the  number  exactly  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Give  the  number  and  their  rank,  with  a  statement  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is,  where  thejr  are  on  duty? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  what  they  are  domg. 

Col.  Patterson.  We  will  specify  their  duties,  or  the  duties  they 
arc  assigned  to.  I  might  simply  say  generally  that  the  medical 
officers  m  charge  of  districts,  or  in  four  or  five  districts,  are  public 
health  officers. 
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UniUd8ktU9  Public  Health  Service  officers  detailed  to  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  in 

district  offices^  shoxdng  status  and  duties  by  grades. 


Districts. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

Total. 

Acting  mAniMer .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

District  medfcal  officer 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Assistant    district    medical 

1 

Medical  officer  in  charge 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

•  •  «  • 

2 

6 

District  medical  Inspector . — 
Section  chiefs 

1 
3 
2 

1 
.... 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

19 

Genera)  examiners 

14 

District  medical  examiner 

1 

1 

District  examiner 

1 

* 

2 

District  relief  officer 

.... 

i  ' 

2 

Rating  officer 

,.. 

1 

Vocational  olBoer 

. ... 

i 

Hospital  inspector 

.   - 

1 

•  •  •  « 

1 

N.  P.  examiner 

1 

' 

1 

6 

— 

.. . . 

... 

3 

6 

5 

6 

Total 

3 

5 

8 

2 

3 

10 

4 

3 

^ 

63 

Passed    assistant   surgeons    (re- 
tired): 
District  medical  officers 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

i 

2 

Assistant    district     medical 
officer 

— 

■■  ■ 

1 
1 
1 
7 

6 

2 

Medical  officer  Incharge 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
5 

"2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

"h 

• 

3 
3 
5 

1 

•  a  •  ■ 

4 

2 

1 
3 

16 

Section  chiefs .'^. ...... 

1 
3 

1 

14 

General  examiners 

7 

3 

57 

District  mudirf^l  examinn* . . . 

2 

District  examiner 

1 

1 

•  «  •  ■ 

1 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

4 

District  relief  officer 

»•-.. 

•  •  «  ■ 

4 

1 

1 

[    1 

4 

N.  P.  examiner 

1 

6 

Eyn  e^Atniner 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Genotil  medical  examiner '. .' 

. . . . 

1 

Dental  examiner 

1 



•  •  •  « 

1 
2 

1 

6 

Executive  ofQcer ,.,,,.. 

1 



3 

Assistant  section  chief. . 

1 
1- 

6 

T.  B4  examiner 

1 

2 

District  field  officer 

1 

Surgical  examiner. . . 

1 

1 

E.  E.  N.  &  T. examiner.-  . 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1 

•  ■  «  • 

Total 

11 

61    4 

15 

9 

7 

12 

12 

6 

2 

17 

1* 

.  7 

129 

Assistant  surgeon  (retired): 
District  medical  officer 

1 

1 

' 

•  -  • 

■ 

1 

SATtinn  cMef 

■      '     -  ,   --- 

1 
2 

1 

General  examlnws 

2 

2 
I 

•  •  •  • 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

23 

Dental  examiners 

2 

Assistant  section  chief  J  ] 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

Orthopedic  examiner 

1 

1 

District  relief  officer 

1 

1 

1 

T.B.  examiner 

2 

4 

2 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

Total 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

2 

«  •  *  • 

1 

34 

Grand  total 

20 

12  1  10 

22 

14 

12 

26 

22 

10 

8 

20 

24 

12 

14 

226 

f 

Commistdoned  officers  of  the  United  States  Health  Service  detailed  to  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  for  duty: 

maTHiCT  NO.  1. 


Boston,  Ma<«. : 

Surgeon  (R) 6 

3  section  chiefs. 

1  district  medical  inBY>ector. 

2  general  examiners. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . .     11 
7  general  examiners. 
1  eye  examiner. 

1  general  medical  examiner. 

2  dental  ^examiners. 


Boston,  Mass. — Continiied. 

Assistant  surgeon  (R>. : 

1  district  medical  officer. 

2  general  examiners. 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
dutv: 

Salary  basis 45 

Fee  basis 27 


Total. 


72 


382 
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DISTRICT  NO.   2. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

Surgeon  (K) 

1  district  medical  officer. 

2  chiefs  of  sections. 

Paased  assistant  sui^eon  (R). 
1  district  eicaininer, 

3  general  examiners. 

1  chief  of  dental  section. 
1  dental  examiner. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Continued. 

Assistant  surgeon  (II) 

2  general  examiners. 
1  dental  examiner. 
Number  of  attending  spedalisiB  a 
duty: 

Salary  basifi 

Fee  basis 


Total. 


3a 

27 

60 


DISTRICT  NO.   8. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  district  relief  officer. 

2  section  chiefs. 

1  neuropsychiatric  examiner. 
Parsed  assistant  sui^eon  (R) 

1  district  examiner. 

1  general  examiner. 

1  chief  of  section. 
Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  assistant  chief  of  section. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  miBdical  officer  in  charge. 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 

Fee  basis : 


57 
3 


Total 6a 


DISTRICT  NO.  4. 


Washington,  D.  C: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  executive  officer. 

2  section  chiefs. 

4    neuropsychiatric  examin- 
ers. 
Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  assistant  chief  of  section. 

1  general  examiner. 
Baltimore,  Md. : 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  eenend  examiner. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  ( R) 

1  medical  officer  in  chaige. 

4  general '  examiners. 
Assistant  suneon  (R) 

1  general  examiner. 


1 
5 


Richmond,  Va.r 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  ( R) . . 
1  mecical  officer  in  chaige. 

Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  general  examiner. 
Norfolk,  Va.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  general  examiner. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  medical  officer  in  charge. 


1 

L 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis ST 

Fee  basisi 1 


Total 38 


DISTRICT  NO.  5. 


Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  rating  officer. 

1  chief  of  section. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 

1  district  mejdical  officer. 

1  district  relief  officer. 
3  general  examiners. 

2  chiefs  of  sections. 

1  assistant  chief  of  section. 
1  tuberculosis  examiner. 


2 
9 


Atlanta^  Ga.— Continued. 
Assistant  suigeon  (R) .  /. . 
2  general  examiners. 
1  chief  of  section. 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 20 

Fee  basis 143^ 


Total 


163. 
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W3TEIOT  NO.  6. 


New  Orlean8,'La. 

Surgeon  ^'R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  district  examiner. 

1  general  examiner. 
Passed  assistant  sui^eon  CR). 

1  district  relief  offic  er. 

2  ee?tion  chiefs. 

2  genera)  examiners. 

Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

2  general  examiners. 


3 


Shreveport,  La.: 

Faseed- assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  medical  officer  in  charge. 
Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Paseed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  medical  officer  in  charge. 


'Nnmter  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 39 

Fee  basis 3 


Total. 


42 


DISTRICT  NO.   7. 


<^ncinnati,  Ohio: 

Sui^eon  ^R) 

1  district  medical  inspector. 
1  district  medical  examiner. 

1  vocational  officer. 

2  general  examiners. 

2  section  chiefs. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 
1  district  relief  officer. 

3  general  examiners. 

1  assistantchief  of  section. 

1  dental  examiner. 
Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

3  general  examiners. 

1  dental  examiner. 
Oolumbus,  Ohio: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 


Evansville,  Ind.: 

PajBeed  assistant  surgeon  (R). . 

1  general  examiner. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Paseed  assistant  siu'geon  (R). . . 

2  general  examiners. 
Ix>ui8\ille,  Ky.: 

Surgeon  ("R) 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 

1  general  examiner. 
Passed  assistant  sui^eon  (R) . . 

2  general  examiners. . 


2 
2 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty; 

Salary  basis 151 

Fee  basis 28 


rp 


Total 


179 


DISTRICT  NO.  8. 


Ohici^o,  111.: 

Surgeonm) 4 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  general  examiner. 

2  chiefs  of  sections. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 10 

1  assistant  difftrict  tnedical 
officfer. 

1  district  examiner. 

1  chief  of  section. 
"    1  assistant  chief  of  se<'tion. 

6  geileral  examiners. 
Assistant  surgeon  ( R) 6 

5  general  examiners. 

1  orthopedic  examiner. 


Nauvoo,  111.: 

Paesed  assistant  suijjeon  (R). . . 
1  general  examiner. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Parsed  assistant  surgeon  (R)  — 
1  medical  offker  in  charge. 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  batds S7 

Fee  basis 5 

Total 92 


DISTRICT   NO.  ». 


St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

SurgQon  (R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  section  chief. 
Passed  aaBistan.t  surgeon  (R) 

1  distiict  medical  examiner. 

1  executive  officer. 

1  a^aistan^  section  chief. 

1  general  examiner. 


2 
4 


Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R). 
•1  general  examiner. 

Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  general  examiner. 
Ames,  Iowa: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 
1  general  examiner. 


1 

1 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  general  examiner. 


DISTRICT  NO.  9— continued. 

•  •••••••      ■*■ 


Number  of  attending  specialistB  on 
duty: 

Salary 64 

Fee  basis 18 


Total. 


82 


DIBTBXCT  NO.  10. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

Sui^on  (R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  district  examiner. 

1  section  chief. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . 

1  district  field  officfer. 
Assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  districft  relief  officer. 

1  general  examiner. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R). 

1  dental  examiner. 


1 
2 


Helena,  Mont.: 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  medical  ofl^er  in  cftiarge. 


Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 

Fee  basis 


37 
5 


Total. 


42 


DISTRICT  NO.  11. 


Denver,  Colo.: 

Surgeon  (R) 3 

1  acting  manager. 
1  district  medical  officer. 
1    'assistant     district     medical 
officer. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) ....    12 

1  executive  officer. 
3  section  chiefs. 

2  assistant  section  chiefs. 
3.  general  examiners. 

1  neuropsychiatric  examiner. 
1  tuberculosis  examiner. 
1  surgical  examiner. 
Pueblo,  Colo.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  ^R) ....      1 
1  medical  officer  in  cnsrge. 


Albuqueraue^  N.  Mex.': 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  medical  officer  in  cnarge. 
Salt  Uke  Hty,  Utah: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 

1  medical  officer  in  chiu^. 

2  general  examiners. 

Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 

Fee  basis 


Total. 


38 

47 


DISTRICT  NO.  12. 


San  Francisco,  Calif . : 

Surgeon(R) 3 

1  district  medical  officer. 

2  section  chiefs. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 5 

1  assistant  district  medical 

officer. 
1  district  examiner. 
1  section  chief. 
1  neuro-psychiatric  examiner. 

1  dental  examiner. 

Assistant  smrgeon  (R) 4 

2  general  examiners. 

2  tuberculosis  examiners. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  f  R) 1 

1  medical  officer  in  cnarge. 
El  Centro,  Calif.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 1 

1  general  examiner. 
Fresno,  Calif.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) 1 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

Surgeon  (R) 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 

2  general  examiners. 
Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 

4  general  exanuners. 
San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  CR) . . . 
1  medical  officer  in  cnarge. 
Reno,  Nov.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R) . . . 
1  general  examiner. 

Number  of  attending  specialists  on 
duty: 

Salary  basis 

Fee  basis 


4 
1 
1 


26 
2 


Total. 


28 
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DISTRICT  NO.  13. 


Seattle.  Wash.: 

Su^eon  <R) 

1  district  medical  officer. 


Paaaecfi 


1  general  examiDer. 

surgeon  (R) 4 

1  district  relief  officer. 

2  seneral  exEuninerB. 

1  eye,  ear,  uoee,  aad    throat 


le,  Wash.: 

wed  sHsifiUnt  surgeon  (R) 1 

1  medical  ofhcer  in  cbsrKe. 


Fort  Steilscoom.  Wash.: 

Faaaed  asaistant  sur^n  (R)... 
1  general  examiner. 
Pocatello.  Idaho: 

Paaaed  asaiBtant  But^eon  (R).. 
1  general  e 


Number  of  attending  specialiats 

Salary  baaii 

Fee  basis 


Total 42 


Burgeon  (R) 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 
Oklahoma  Cit^,  Okla.: 

Passed  assistant  surgeon 


Dallas,  Tex.: 

Surgeon  (R) 4 

1  district  medical  officer. 

1  district  relief  officer. 

2  seneral  examinerH. 
Paased  awtaUBt  8Ui)geon  (R) 4 

1  district  examiner. 

2  general  examinen. 
Assistant  surgeon  (R) 1 

1  asmetant  chief  of  section. 
El  Paso,  Tex,: 

Surgeon(R) 1 

1  medical  officer  in  charge. 
Houston.  Tex.: 

8uTgeon(R) 1 

1  medical  officer  in  cha^e. 

AlphiAetKal  lut  of  all  offieert  dtlaiUd  to  the   United  Slata   VeUrant'  Bureau  /or  dutp 


Tulsa.  Okla. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  (R).. 
1  medical  officer  in  chargt 

Number  of  attending  specialists  < 

Salary  hi 


Fee  basiB 24 

Total 58 


under  BTt 
DtHav  IN, 


Wm.  H,,  haadqiurtefs,  dls- 
So.8. 
Cbs*.  S.,  headqiUTttm,  a 

v.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  dis-   . 

leth  D.  A.,  beadquaners. 

hesdqusrtera, 


3  No. 


Andiewi,  Clus 

district  No,  5, 
Aikin,  Hury  S.,  headquartsrs,  dls- 

Amoldi  David  E.,  Fmno.  Calif., 

No.  11, 
■        Mil.  J 
:j.   CI 

i,  Ttuaapvm  M.,  headqltaiters 

trict  No.  2. 
,iMai]r,  HortDil  W.,  central  dIR 
B»Dk^,  Hany  B.,  li«sdquart« 

BaAtt,  Hiram  O.,  ShrcTepoct 

Na.a. 
B»,  Hiram  H.,  beadqusrtan 


u.isLoa 

3.120,00 

3,i2aeo 

3,120.0) 
3,120.00 

3,iiaoa 


Pas.ied    asalstanl 


trictNo. 


76214—21— 
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Name  and  station. 


Bayer,  Chas.  F.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
No.  7. 

Bean.  Victor  H.,  central  office 

Beard,  Chas.  V.,  headquarters,  dis* 
trict  No.  2. 

Bedessem,  Philip  M.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  8. 

Benoist,  Edw.  E.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  No. 
14. 

Bentley,  Wm.  S.,  central  office 

Beverly,  Squire  S.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  5. 

Bibber,  Harold  T.,  central  office 

Black.  BenJ.  W.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  No.  11. 

Blackburn,  John  D.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  5. 

Blacklock,  Robt.  O.^  central  office. . . 

Board,  Milton,  Louisville,  Ky.,  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

Bott,  Wm.  J.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  8. 

Boynton,  V.  R.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  11. 

Braud,  Sidney  F.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  6. 

Brewer,  F.  B.,  headquarters,  No.  14. 

Brodie,  Wm.  W.,  central  office. ...... 

Brown,  Henry  D.,  headquarters, 
No.  13. 

Brown,  W.  O.,  central  office 

Buck,  Samuel  C,  headquarters.  No. 
12. 

Burkes,  Dewitt  C,  Fort  Steilacoom, 
Wash.,  No.  13. 

Burnetto,  John  E.,  lieadqaarters, 
district  No.  1. 

Burnham,  Edmund  A.,  head- 
quarters, district  No.  1. 

Burns,  Herbert  A.,  headquarters; 
district  No.  10. 

Burnside,  L.  K^i  central  office 

Barren,  Hany  €.,  headquarters; 
No.  1. 

Burrus,  Thos.  P.,  headquarters.  No. 
2. 

Bush,  Earl  B.,  Ames,  Iowa,  district 
No.  9. 

Bush,  Earl  R.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

Byles.  Wm.  J.,  central  office 

Capelle.  Chas.  S.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  1. 

Carhart,  Wm.  O.,  central  office , 

Carling,  John,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
No.  12. 

Carter,  Paul  I.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  13. 

Casey,  Timothy  J.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  12. 

Chancy,  Herbert  M.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  13. 

Chares  worth,  I.  E.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  12. 

Clark,  Wra.  E ^central  office , 

Collins, Chas.  D.,  central  office 

Colyc",  Geo.  C,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  1. 

Compton,  Marion  L.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  14. 

Cook,  Herman  W.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  3. 

Coc4r,  Robert  C,  hefulquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  11, 


Rank. 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 

....do 

Passed    assistant 

dental  surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 

Surgeon 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 

Assistant  surgeon. 


Surgeon. 
do.. 


-do. 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 


Surgeon 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 

Surgeon 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 


do.. 

Surgeon. 


Passed    assistant 
surgeon. 

do 

do 


Assistant  surgeon. 

Passed    assistant 

surgeoiu 
do 


do.. 

^Surgeon. 


.do. 
.do. 


Basic  sal- 
ary, includ- 
ing increa'ie 

under  act 

of  May  18, 

1920. 


do 

Assistant  surgeon 

Surgeon 

do 


do 

do 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon'. 
Assistant  surgeon 

Assistant    dental 

surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

surgeon . 


S3, 12a  00 

3, 120. 00 
3,120.00 

3, 12a  00 

3,120.00 

8,840.00 
3,120.00 

3,120.00 
3,120.00 

2,600.00 

3, 840. 00 
3,840.00 

3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 
3,840.00 
3, 120.00 

3,840.00 
3, 120. 00 

3, 12a  00 

3,120.00 

3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3, 120. 00 
3, 120. 00 

2,600.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 
3,840.00 

3,840.00 
3,840.00 

3,840.00 

2,600.00 

3,840.00 

3,840.00 

3,840.00 
3,840.00 
3,120.00 

2,600.00 

2,600.00, 

3,120.00 


Longevity 

pay- 


1600.00 


Commu- 
tation of 
quarters, 
light,  and 
heat. 


Total. 


S806.53  I  S3,928..-i3 


808.53 
808.53 

BOS.  53 

808.53 

985.94 

oUo.  Du 

808.53 
808.53 

626.41 

985.94 
985.94 

985.94 

808.53 

808.53 

808.53 
985.94 
808.53 

985.94 
808.53 

808.53 

808.^ 

985.94 

808.53 

808.53 
808.63 

626.41 

808.53 

808.53 

808.53 
985.94 

985.94 
985.94 

985.94 

620.41 

985.94 

985.94 

985.94 

808.53 

626.41 

626.41 

808.53 


1 


3,928.  >3 
3,92K53 

3,928.53 

3,92^53 

4.»25.94 
3.928.53 

3, 928.  .13 
3,928.53 

3, 226.  41 

4, 825. 94 
4,82.'i.94 

4,825.94 

3,92S.:i3 

3, 928. ."» 

3,928.5S 

4.825.94 
3, 928.  .13 

4.825.94 
3,928.53 

3,928.53 

3,9».S3 

4,825.94 

3,028.53 

3,92S.53 
3,928.53 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 

3,028.53 

3,928.53 
4,825.94 

4,825.94 
4,825.94 

5,4X^^.94 

3,226.41 

4,825.94 

4.825.94 

5,125.94 
4,825.94 
3,928,.'a 

3,2».41 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 
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Name  and  statlOD. 

Rank. 

Basle  sal- 
ary, inolud- 
inglncrease  Ixingevity 

under  aot          pay. 

"fS."' 

Commu- 

Total. 

■^^S-aS'S,"-  »•«"""'•"■ 

Pas)ed    a9>:lnBiit 

13,120,00 
3,  MO.  00 

2,800.00 
3,1^.00 

S.  120. 00 

3,120.00 

ISOtM 

ess.  04 

808.93 

626.41 
S0K.S3 

™.» 

§oe.5j 

985.04 
»SS.M 

«" 

(Kfl.41 
S0S.J3 

§08.53 
808.53 
1,162.91 

98,194 

NC8.5J 

«».41 
803.  S3 

80S.W 

13,928.31 

Passed    assistant 
aurneon. 

...":^.": 

Paased    assistant 
dental  JUTKWn. 
Dental  aurgeon... 

Crtslv  *Geo.  L.,  Miitrsl  cMBco 

3.m.» 

Cit;,  Utab,  Ho.  11. 

3,028.83 
3,02H.53 

■ 

4  S2-W 

do 

Passpd    assist  ant 
Assistant 'surgeon 
Passed    assistant 

S40.00 

moo 

9  9^.-t 

HEsifc"  *■—"■""■■ 

3226 

3,120.00 
3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,S«,M 
3. 120.  DO 
3,  MO.  DO 
3, 120.no 
2.(WI.0O 
3,120.00 
3,r20.00 

3,  MO.  00 

as 

3,120.00 

i9;s.jj 

3,^53 

Senior  jurgeon . . . 

Doerlne^Edinund.hMdquerl«r»,dls- 

5,262.81 
4,W5.94 

Passed  assistant 

4  8Zi.B4 

Ebenbejg,  Albert,  Battimore,  Md., 
E!edVF.C.,Baltini«B,Md.,No.«.. 

Passed  assistant 
Aim^surgeon 
Passed  asslslanl 

..r£":. 

3,»2S..M 
3,WS.5J 

Easctison,   Oscar  S.,   Los  Angeles, 

l^^d 

^  surgeon. 

-xJ-..i^: 

pJ^a  Iss'imut 

Passed    assistant 
Pa^*  l^^aul 

...'"dr".-. 

3,i)j&aj 

district  No.  4. 

3  928.33 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

120.00 

GIbwn,  W.C.,beadquarte[adlstnct 
OoM;lFoseph  B„  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Cranberry,  Royi  central  office 

Passed    assistant 

laaooj.. 
84aooi.. 

Passed    assistant 
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Name  and  station. 


Greene,  Jno.  V.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  13. 
Greene,  Robt.  E.,  central  office 


Grim,  Jesse,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  No. 
12. 

Onnter,  R.  A.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  5. 

Guthrie,  Marshall C,  central  office... 

Haliday,  Chas.,  central  office 

Hardin,  Wm.  R.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  5. 

Hardman,  Samuel  A.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  No.  4. 

Harrison,  Frank,  central  office 

Hartnack,  Knud,  central  office 

Hatch,  Ernest  D.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  1. 

Hatcher,  Wm.  H.,  headquarters 
district  No.  7. 

Hauck,  Wm.  H.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  5. 

Hays,  Everett  L.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

Heffner,  Wm.  J.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  4. 

Hennerich,  Walter  E.,  headquarters 
district  No.  9. 

Henthom.  A.  C,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,  No.  8. 

Hemdon,  O.  E.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  5. 

Heyn,  Danisl  8.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

Hiatt,  Gsrald  A.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

Hickey,  Harold  L.,  headquarters, 
diHrict  No.  11. 

HiKh,  Daniel  L.,  Helena,  Mont., 
No.  10. 

Hirschmann,  Isidore  I.,  headquar- 
ters, district  No.  4. 

Holm,  Geo.  A.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  10. 

Howard,  Chas.  J.,  headquarters, 
dis»rint  No.  11. 

Howe,  Tneo.  G.,  hoadqtiarters,  dis- 
trict No.  12. 

HoweP,  Dent  H.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  8. 

Hovt,  Daniel  M.,  headquarters,  dis- 
tri'-t  No.  3. 

Hurst,  Julius  H.,  central  office 

Irwin,  Ralph  w.  E.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  7. 

Jacobs,  Sydney  H.,  central  office 

Jacob»on,  Clarence  R.,  headquartorB, 

No.  11. 
JefTries,  Jas.   H.,   Louisville,  Ky., 

No.  7. 
Joiner,  Wm.  E.,  headquarters.  No.  13 
Jolley,  Wm.  A.,  headquarters.  No.  3. 

Jorg?n<N>n,  Hans  C,  central  office 

Kennedy,    Jos.    T.,    headquarters, 

district  No.  7. 
Kesterson,  Wm.  J.,  central  office 

Kirkland,  Spencer  A.,  headquarters, 
di  trlct  No.  5. 

Knowlton,  Millard,  central  office 

Kenna,  W.  M.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  4. 

LaRoe,  Arthur,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  2. 


Rank. 


Surgeon. 


Assistant    dental 

surgeon. 
Passra    assistant 

surgeon. 

Senior  surgeon 

Surgeon 

Dental  surgeon 

Pasvsed    assistant 

surgeon. 

Surgeon •. . , 

do 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

dental  surgeon. 
Assistant  surgeon . 


.do. 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
....do 


....do 


Assistant    dental 

surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Surgeon..., 


do 

AssLitant  surgeon. 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 


.do. 


Surgeon. 


.do.... 
.do..... 


Passed    assbtant 

surgeon. 
Panned    assbtant 

dental  suzi^n. 
Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 

Surgeon , 

do 


Passed    assistant 
surgeon. 


do 

do 

Passed    assistant 
surgeon. 


Basic  sal- 
ary, includ- 
ing increase 

under  act 

of  May  18, 

1920. 


$3,840.00 

2,600.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

4, 100. 00 
3,840.00 
3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,840.00 
3,»t0.00 
3,120.00 

3,120.00 

2,000.00 

2,600.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

2,600.00 

3,120.00 

3,840.00 

3,840.00 

2,000.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,840.00 

3,840.00 
3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

8,120.00 
3,840.00 
3,840.00 
3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 
3,120.00 

3,120.00 


Longevity 

pay. 


11,000.00 


000.00 


Gommu- 
tatioQ  of 
quarters, 
light,  and 
heat. 


Total 


toss.  94 

626.41 

808.53 

80&53 

1,162.61 
98.'>.94 
985.94 

808Ld3 

982.94 
985.94 
806.53 

808.53 

62P.41 

626.41 

808.53 

808.53 

806.53 

808.53  1 

808.53 

626.41 

808.53 

985.94 

985.94 

626.41 

808.53 

808.53 

806.53 

965.94 

965.94 
965.94 

808.53 

806.53 

806.53 

808.58 
965.94 
965.94 
985.94 

806.53 

806.53 

806.53 
806.53 

808.53 


64,823.94 

3,226.41 

3, 928.  .13 

3,928.53 

6,262.61 
4,  $25. 94 
4.S2ri.94 

3,928.33 

4.825.94 
4,825.94 
3.928.53 

3,928.53 

3,226.41 

3,226.41 

3,028.53 

3,928.53 

.3,928.53 

3,926.53 

3.928.53 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 

4,825.94 

4,825.94 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

4,825.94 

4,825.94 
4,835.94 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

4,825.94 
5,425.94 
4,825.94 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 
3,928.53 

3,926.53 
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Latham.  Ernest  R,,  beadquartPri 

district  No.  1. 
Lttieiiby,  EetlK.,  central  oOlce .  . . 

lABdor,  Richard  T.,  headquanerf 

district  No.  1. 
Loahy.  Wm.  R.,  hetdquBrters,  dl! 


c(  No.  I 


nk  C . ,  headquarters,  dls- 
.iheadqiurtttB,  district    . 
it.  A.,  headquarters, 


No.  5. 
London,  Loula  51.,  headquBTtfir 

triet  No.  4, 
Lone,  Frank  L.,  headquarter 

trift  No.  12. 
Long,  John  D.,  ceuttaloOl;*.. 

Low,  Jos.  T.,  haadquarters,  d 

No.l. 
Luc«.  Kobt.  R.,  headquarter 

Uc.Viiich,' Ft«d    L.,   hcadqul 

di«iict  No.  7. 
U:Duaald,  Chas.  D.,  headquattcrs, 

district  No.  1. 
Mc  Jauabey,  Carl  W.,hcadquai 

district  No.  7. 
UCviee,  Jas.  P.,  headquarters,  ois- 

Ilci'innls,    I^trick,   headquarters, 

district  No.  9. 
UcPherson,  Edw.  K.,  headquarters. 

El  Cei 


district  W  9. 
Mcpherson,"' 

district  No... 
Mac  Donald,   Jc 

Calif.,  No.  12. 


onald,  t 


8,,  headquaitera 


iistrfct  No. 


Uandrscchla,  i.   L.,  headquarter! 

district  No.  3. 
liateoUi,  David   J.,  headquarters 

Marshacit,"  Jos., 'central  office 

,  Walter   D.,  headqua 
'-  No.  7. 
on,  Eira  H.,  headquarters 

UIHIuri.  No.  14. 

M>tti;e.  EuECne,  headqnartcrs,  dis 
irlrt  No.  11. 

Merriam,  Clareoce  s.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  .V 

Meitre,  Blcardo,  headquarter! 
trictNo.  1.  I 

Mtcbael.  Jo>.  C,  headnuarters,  dis- 
trict No.  10.  I 


Assistant  Surgeon 


surgeon. 

do 

do 

Assistant  surgeon. 


Passed    as^tan  t 
do 


MO.  00 

' 

120.00 

600.00 

ii.ooaoo 

120  00 

120  00 

120  00 

P40.00 

P40  00 

BWro 

600.00 

'40  00 

f40  00 

laaoo 

mmu- 

Tfi    ' 

otal. 

iaw.s3    p 

MS.i3 

ROS.M      S 

928.03 

envH     4 

825.94 

S08.M      ? 

928.53 

W&53      3 

92^.53 

S0fi,5J      3 

928.53 

98,1.94      4 

325.94 

m.si    ; 

928:53 

9>»,»4      4 

82S.94 

^.,',3      i 

92*.  53 

S0>(,53       3 

928.  S3 

wi-n     4 

S2>.94 

(W3.IM      4 

S2S.94 

WK.S3      3 

92^53 

WK.53      3 

028.53 

m.S3      3 

928.  .53 

337.41      6 

937,41 

»0S,53      3 

m53 

9R5.B4       4 

|.2iM 
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Name  and  station. 


Miller,  Irving  U.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  s. 

Moore,  John  L.,  Richmond,  Va.,  No. 
4. 

Moore,  Roy  D.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  11. 

Moran,  Andrew  C,  headquarters, 
district  No.  1.  , 

Moreman,  Lon  B.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
No.  7. 

Morris,  Theo.  O.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  U. 

Morse,  Wm.  H.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
No.  13. 

M  )sby,  Geo.  L.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  8. 

Moth.  Michael  V.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  No.  14.  " 

Movers,  Chas.  \V.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
No.  7. 

Nairn.  B.  R..  central  office 

Newhausor  Mayer  A.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  6. 

Nicklas,  John  M.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
No.  4. 

Norton,  Archibald  A.,  headouarters. 
No.  12. 

Ostorhaus,  Karl,  central  office 

Osthoimcr,  Alfred  J.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  3. 

Pariineton.  Cyras  B.,  headquarters, 
districtNo.il. 

Patlorson,  (May ton  A.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  12. 

Peniber,  Clyde  H..  central  office 

Potihallow,  Dunlap  P.,  headquarters, 
district  No.  2. 

Prince,  L.  H.,  central  office 

Rappoport,  David  N.,  headouarters, 
diHtrict  No.  3. 

Rawl«.  PvTcy  s.,  central  office 

Rodman,  Fred  E.,  headquarters, 
diUrict  No.  S. 

Rml.  .las.  E..  Jr.,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
No.  12. 

Rpilly.  Wm.,  headquarters,  district 

No.  12. 
Rone,  Jos.  A.,  central  office 

Rice.  Bonj.  A.,  central  office 

Rider,  Ernest  B..  contral  office 

Roach,  Richard  A.,  headquarters, 
di^^trict  No.  s. 

Robb.  Elmer  R.,  hcadquartors, dis- 
trict No.  2. 

Rmsen fell,  Clifford  O.,  headquarters, 
No.  1. 

Sanborn,  Fletcher  G.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  No.  12. 

Sappmeton.  Clarence  O.,  headquar- 
ters. No.  12. 

Schnuck,  Harry,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  ». 

Sharp,  Harry  C.,. central  office 

Shaw,  Geo.  H.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  2. 

Sherer,  Moses  E.,  central  office 

Sherlock,  Wm.  P.,  ce»itral  office 

Shirkey,  Ivy  G.,  central  office 


Rank. 


Dental  surgeon.... 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 

Assistant  surgeon . 

Surgeon 


Basic  sal- 
ary, in  clud- 1 
Ing increase;  Longevity 


under  act 

of  May  18, 

1020. 


Pa.sscd    assistant  S 
surgeon, 
do  ' 

Assistant  surgeon . 

Passed    assistant 
surgeon. 


Surgeon.. 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Assistant  surgeon . 

do 


Surgeon. 
do. . 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Dental  surgeon 


Surgeon. 
do. . 


Passed  assistant 
surgeon.  ' 

Surgeon 

Passed  assistant 
surgeon . 

Assistant  surgeon .  ^ 

Passed     a.ssistant  < 
surgeon.  i 

•  ■  ■  •  •  *•*-'  •••••«•••«•• 

do 


Assistant    dental  • 

surgeon. 
Passed     assistant  ' 

surgeon. 

Assistant  surgeon . 


Surgeon. 
do. . 


Shirley,  Amos  R.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  3. 

Silver,  Frank  R.,  headquarters,  dis- 
trict No.  2. 

Simmons.  Maynard  J.,  central  office 


do 

Passed    assistant 
surgeon. 

•  ■  •  •  ■  VBV  ••••  ■•«■■•■! 
I  •  ■  •  •  VIV'  ••*•  •««••■•« 

>  '  •  •  *  \A\'  «  «•••  ••••*ai 


13,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

2,600.00 

3,840.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

2,600.00 

3,120.00 

3,120.00 

3,  S40. 00 
3, 120. 00 

2,600.00 

2,600.00 

3,840.00 
3,840.00 

3.120.00 

3,840.00 

3,840.00 
3, 840. 00 

3,840.00 
3, 120. 00 

3, 8i0. 00 
3, 120. 00 

3. 120. 00 

2,600.00 

3, 120. 00 

3,120.00 
3, 120. 00 
3, 120. 00 

2.600.00 

3. 120. 00 

3, 120. 00 

2,600.00 

2,600.00 

3,840.00 
3. 840.00 

3.840.00 
3,  ^40. 00 
3.120.00 

3, 120. 00 

3,120.00 

3.120.00 


pay. 


Commu- 
tation of 
Suarters, 
Eht,  and 
heat. 


1985.04 

808.53 

808.53 

626.41 

985.94 

808.53 

808.53 

626.41 

808.53 

808.53 

085.94 
808.  .^3 

626.41 

626.41 

985.94 
985.94 

80K53 

985.94 

9S5.94 
985.94 

98.5.94 
808.53 

985.94 
808.53 

808.53 

'  626.  41 

808.53 

808.53 
808.53 
808L53 

626.41 

808.53 

808.53 

026.41 

036.41  I 

98.5.94  I 
985.91 

085.94 
es,'>.94  I 
808.53 

80K53 

808L53  I 

808.53  I 


ToUl. 


$4,^25.94 

3,928.53 

3,928w5 

3,226.41 

4,825.94 

3,928.53 

3, 928.  .53 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

4.82.5.94 
3,928l53 

3.22R.41 

3,226.41 

4.825.94 
4.825,94 

3,928.53 

4. 82.5. 94 

4.825.94 
4.825.94 

4,825  94 
3, 928.  .53 

4.825.91 
3. 928.  .53 

3.928.51 

3,226.41 

3,928.53 

3.928.53 
3,928.:)3 
3.92S.53 

3. 226. 41 

3,928..^ 

3.928.53 

3.226.41 

3,2:«.41 

4.82.5.94 
4,825.94 

4,S25.W 
4.82.5.9* 
3. 928.  .53 

3.928.S 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 
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fiimdnj.Willla  N..  central  offlcs PMmd    Bdnarit 

Sims.    Prederiek   R.,   headquBrtera  !  Sureeon  . 

.listtlct  Nn.  1.                                    I 
Skinner,  Gro.  C.,  heidqusrtfrB,  dl4- 1 do... 

trict  Nn.  B- 
Smfth.  Hnnry  A,,  Baltlmoie.  Md..  |  PassM    aastalant  i 


tmft.h.  L.  C,  ce 


...I... 


I 


Snuther.  RobMr  F..  central  o 
Rpurkr.  Ire.  E.,  KnistDn.  Tet 
Speir,  Rons  C,  Blnnliighan 


Spraiue,  Frrd  A  .centiilomcp 

St.  Antrtiie.  Hcnrv  E..  headquar- 

[PTE.  district  Nn.  i. 
St .  Clgir.  Raymond ,  Reno,  Ser.,  No. 

S  alter,  Cea.  B.,  ttesdquarter!i,  di9- 

irrpt  No.  4. 
Stavion,  QfuaUr  A.,  beadqiurten, 

Elwie,  >'r«id  E.,  Jr.,  headquartsrs, 

<*l*trlftNo.  I, 
^lephvnwjD, Tt.  S.,c«nfra]offlce-.---- 
StPohenMm,  Wni.  O.,  hmdqnarters, 

dialrirt  No.  U. 
a«-«k,  W.O.,  Phoenli  Aril.,  district 

No.  13. 
Tliotnas.  dvde    P.,   headquartcr.i, 

district  No.  7.  I 

Ttiomas,  Iri,  beedqiiarter^,  district  . 

ThomK,  Rav  U.,  EvansvUle,  Ind..  i 

No.  7. 
Tinnpr.    Chat.    H.,    beadquartem,  i 

dLctrirt  Nn.  13. 
Toolpy,  Geo.  E.,  headquarters,  dis- 

Tnotnei*.  Jos.  H.,  headquarters,  d<9-  I 

trict  Nn.  2, 
TrHiaxuler,Dsl(oDH.,heedquiuter3,  < 

Tuipleti.  Wm.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  '■ 


Passed 


I'assed     assistant  , 
Burgeon 


Tripletl 
No.  4 


.'';x°" 


n  Patten,  Clydf 

A.C..headi]Uaners,diithct '  Surgwn 

J.,  .\lbuquetqiie,  N. 

:    R.,    headquarteia 

W^rttan.'wMtar,  headqtiBiU 

Walker,  Allen  H.,  LoolCTill 
No,- 


'■'%.':'! 


3,IO'.33 
3.nS.S3 


985.04 


erT,,beadquar 

TtCfheadqitarl 
WajTnan'IceclL  L.  central  of 


I  trict  lio. 
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Naxn«  and  station. 


Rank. 


Webb,  John  B.,  Waco,  Tex.,  No.  14.. 

Webb,  Louis  H.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  6. 

Weber,  Anthony  T.,  headquarters 
district  No.  8. 

Wells,  Robert  F.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  5. 

Wemple.  Emmet  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  No.  12. 

Wescott,  O.  D.,  headquarters  district 
No.  11. 

West,  Carroll  M.,  headquarters  dis* 
trict  No.  5. 

Wheder,  Clifton  F.,  headquarters 
district  No.  4. 

Whitcomb,  Glenn  D.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
No.  9. 

White,  Eben  W.,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  13. 

Wilcox,  Starling  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
No.  7. 

Wilfong,  C.  T.,  Richmond,  Va.,  No.  4 

Wilfrey,  Ota  S.,  headquarters  district 
No.  9. 

Williams.  Frank  L.',  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  No.  9. 

WiUiams,  Henry  L.,  headquarters 
district  No.  10. 

Williams,  Sidney  C,  central  office. .. 

Wilson,  Wm.,  headquarters  district 
No.  1. 

Witte,  Wm.  C,  headquarters  district 
No.  8. 

Wcddenberg,  Saul,  headquarters  dis- 
trict No.  <«. 

Woodcock,  Jno.  H.,  central  office 

Wright,  Harold  W.,  headquarters 
distnct  No.  12. 

Yohe,  Perce  P.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
No,  12. 

Young,  J.  E.,  central  office 


Passed    assistant 

surgean. 
Surgeon 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

dental  surgeon. 
Surgean 


.do. 


Assistant  surgeon . 

Assistant    dental 

surgeon. 
Assistant  surgeon . 

Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
Siugeon 


Assistant  surgeon . 
Passes     assistant 

surgeon. 
Surgeon 


.do. 


Passed    assistant 

surgeon. 
do 


Surgeon 

Asslitant  surgeon . 

Surgeon 

Passed    assistant 

.surgeon. 
Passed    assistant 

dental  surgeon. 
Surgeon 


Basic  sal- 
ary, includ 
ing  increase 

under  act 

of  May  18, 

1920. 


IS,  120. 00 

3,840.00 

3, 12a  00 

3,120.00 

3, 84a  00 

3.840.00 

2,000.00 

2,600.00 

2,600.00 

3, 120. 00 

3,840.00 

2.600.00 
3, 12a  00 


Commu- 

P^y-        light,  and 
heat. 


3,840.00  I 

3,840.00  1 

3,120.00  ' 

3,120.00    

3,840.00  I        S300.00 
2,600.00  i 


3.840.00 
3, 12a  00  f 


3,120.00 
3, 840. 00  ' 


t80&53 

9fa.94 

808.63 

808.53 

985.04 

985.94 

626.41 

626.41 

626.41 

808.58 

085.94 

626.41 
808.53 

985.04 

065.94 

808.53 

808.53 

985.94 

626.41 

985.94 
80^53 

808.53 

985.94 


Total. 


13, 928. 53 

4.825.94 

3,92R.5.{ 

3,928.33 

4.825.94 

4,8».»4 

3,226.41 

3,226.41 

3.226.41 

3,928.53 

4.825.94 

3.226.41 
3.928.53 

4,82Sl94 

4,825l94 

3,928.53 

3,928.53 

5.125.94 

3,226.41 

4,825.94 
3.928.53 

3,92K5t 

4,825.94 


The  Chairman.  They  get  their  ordinary  military  pay  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  They  get  the  pay  of  their  grades.  The  grade  of 
those  in  charge  medically  in  districts  should  be  at  least  that  of  sm]geon, 
but  some  of  them  are  as  low  as  passed  assistant  surgeon  or  assistant 
sui^eon. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  What  is  the  rank  of  a  surgeon? 

Col.  Patterson.  The  rank  of  a  surgeon  is  that  of  major  in  the 
Army,  and  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  would  hold  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Army.  An  assistant  surgeon  would  have  the  pay  of  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army.  A  Public  Health  Service  officer  ordinarily  gets  a 
major's  rank  and  pay  for  acting  as  district  medical  officer.  Then 
there  are  others  who  are  speciahsts. 

Mr.  Kelley.  He  gets  all  the  allowances  of  an  Army  officer  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  He  gets  the  allowances  of  his  grade  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  They 
are  all  dn  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  of  them? 

Col.  Patterson.  We  have  detailed  to  the  bureau  about  287. 
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Col.  Forbes.  May  I  suggest  something  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pital per  diena  costs  i  There  is  an  item  of  $2,000,000  for  the  opening 
of  new  hospitals,  aiid  I  have  asked  for  an  interpretation  ot  that; 
whether  that  should  not  be  chairged  up  to  the  per  diem  costs  per  bed 

Eer  patient.    Here  it  is  an  item  of  $2,000,000  tor  the  opening  of  new 
ospitals,  and  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  that  is  not  rightfully 
a  chai^  against  the  per  diem  cost. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  means  getting  the  hospita^ ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients. 

Col.  Patterson.  For  instance,  if  we  are  to  have  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals, the  hospitals  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  patients. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  not  necessarily  all  for  the  equipment  of  the 
buildings,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  service  there  in  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  scarcely  be  a  service  charge,  and  they 
will  get  through  opening  them  after  awhile. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  nope  they  will  get  through,  but  I  believe  that 
should  be  prorated  to  the  charge  per  bed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  ultimately  charged  that  way 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  this  cost  per  bed 
bears  any  relation  to  what  it  is  costing  in  other  hospitals  that  have 
already  been  opened. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  is  not  aU  a  charge  for  equipment. 
There  is  a  good  part  of  this  that  is  a  service  chaise. 

Mr.  Kbllet.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  these  hospital  terms  as  some  of  tne  others. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  is  a  personnel  maintenance  chaise  for  hospitals, 
frequently  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  the  hospital  is 
actually  opened,  and  the  question  is:  Should  that  personnel  be 
charged  up  as  an  equipment  charge,  or  charged  to  the  cost  per  diem 
for  tne  operation  ?  It  is  a  part  of  the  overhead  chaise,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  included  in  the  per  diem  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  items  in  connection 
with  the  $43,000,000  ? 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  BENEFICIARIES. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  No,  sir;  there  are  direct  disbursements  that  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  makes  which  include  transportation  of  beneficiaries, 
$1,500,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  How  do  vou  reach  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  The  amount  disbursed  for  that  purpose  last  year 
was  $1,648,208.58,.  and  logically  it  should  be  increased,  out  we  expect 
to  decrease  that,  or  hope  to  decrease  it  by  decreasing  the  travel  of 
beneficiarieS;  because  oi  the  decentralization,  which  gives  us  a  closer 
supervision  over  beneficiaries.  While  we  have  more  patients,  we 
hope  to  have  much  less  travel  per  man  than  we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  policy  about  transferring  men 
from  one  place  to  another  whenever  they  wished  to  be  transferred  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  is  discouraged. 
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The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  policy? 

Mr.  RoUTSONO.  Not  to  transfer.  Where  a  man  has  tuberculosis, 
and  it  is  thought  best  in  the  man's  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
service  to  send  him  to  a  more  equable  climate,  that  is  done. 

Col.  Patfbrson.  That  has  been  the  procedure  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  m  the  future? 

Col.  Patterson.  Ever  since  we  have  come  in  there  that  has  been 
the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  policy  prior  to  that  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  that  the  travel 
was  a  little  more  liberal. 

TRAVELING    EXPENSES   OF   BENEFICIARIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Travel  expense  for  beneficiaries,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  this  the  actual  traveling  expense  or  an  allowance  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  It  is  for  expenses  incident  to  travel. 

Mr.  Kelley.  For  actual  travel  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  This  refers  to  subsistence,  etc. 

Mr.  Routsong.  Travel  expense  for  beneficiaries,  $500,000.  We 
have  scaled  that  down  from  an  expenditure  of  $527,790.76  for  last 
year.     We  estimate  for  this  year  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that? 

Mr.  Routsong.  We  simply  arbitrarily  reduced  it,  because  we  will 
discourage  travel  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  less  per  man.  If 
these  men  had  their  own  way,  and  I  suppose  if  we  were  in  their 
shoes  we  would  be  migratory  too,  they  would  travel  a  great  deal. 
It  is  a  delicate  problem  to  control,  but  we  will  try  through  a  closer 
supervision  and  because  of  better  hospital  facilities  to  encourage 
the  men  to  stay  places.  This  figure  was  arbitrarily  reduced,  if 
we  took  it  on  tlie  basis  of  the  number  of  patients  last  year  and  the 
number  of  patients  this  year,  it  would  be  more,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
we  have  arbitrarily  cut  it  about  15  or  20  per  cent. 

physical  examination  fees. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Physical  examination  fees,  $700,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Those  are  the  fees  of  the  local  examiners  paid  to 
them  for  making  the  necessary  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought'  they  wore  on  your  pay  roll. 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  su";  not  the  local  exammers.  They  are  on 
a  fee  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  each  examination  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  The  standard  rate  so  far  has  been  $5,  unless  it 
was  a  special  examination.  Of  course,  the  specialists  get  a  great 
deal  more,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the  customary  practice 
in  the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  The  allowance  that  is  made  for  the  examination 
of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  is  only  $2 ;  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  It  is  S3  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  pay  $5  for  the  examination 
of  these  men,  when  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish  American  War  Veterans 
are  examined  for  S3. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  good  examinations 
for  less.  • 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  does  the  pension  examiner  get? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  pension  doctor  receives  S3.  It  was  only  S2 
until  two  yeara  ago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  the  local  pension  board  in  making  your 
examinations? 

Col.  Patterson.  We  have  no  authority  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctors  making  these  examinations  for  this 
compensation  are  also  the  doctors  wno  make  the  examinations  of 
Civil  War  and  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  and  the  difference 
in  the  compensation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Spanish- American  War  veterans  the  fees  are 
fixed  by  law,  while  in  these  other  cases  the  fees  are  fixed  by  regula- 
tion. I  think  we  should  fix  these  fees  by  law  if  you  are  to  squander 
money  in  that  way* 

Col.  Patterson.  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  get  a  competent  examination  made  for  less  than 
S5. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  get  them  made  for  these  other  men. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  doubt  the  competency  of  the  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  ever  complained  about  them.  You 
are  the  first  man  that  I  have  heard  complain  about  them. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pension  examiners  asked 
our  committee  to  raise  the  fee  from  S2  to  S4,  and  we  compromised 
and  made  it  S3. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  because  everybody  else  was  getting  higher 
pay  under  this  new  regime. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  doctors  who  make  one  examination  are 
making  the  other  examination,  and  they  should  not  receive  S3  for 
one  examination  and  S5  for  the  other,  i  ou  can  not  say  that  a  doctor 
when  he  examines  one  is  competent,  and  is  incompetent  when  he 
examines  another,  if  he  is  the  same  doctor. 

Col.  Patterson.  This  examination  is  a  complete  examination  of 
the  man  to  show  all  that  is  wrong  with  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  who  would  do  it  for  $2  is  qualified  to  make  that  kind  of 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  always  been  glad  to  get  the  assign- 
ments, and  we  have  never  heard  Civil  War  veterans  or  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  complaining  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
examinations.  It  can  not  be  said  that  those  men  .are  less  worthy 
than  the  men  who  served  in  the  late  war. 

Col.  Forbes.  They  are  examined  for  specific  disabilities,  while  men 
under  the  Veterans*  Bureau  are  being  examined  thoroiighly  to  detect 
any  other  disease  than  what  they  claim  to  have.  The  A.  G.  O. 
report  on  a  man  shows  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  disability,  but 
these  doctors  nevertheless  make  a  complete  physical  examination  of 
the  man.  That  could  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  report 
that  the  doctor  makes,  showing  the  trouble  that  he  goes  to  in  making 
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his  report.  Yet  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  pay  $5  for  that  service,  because 
from  some  of  the  reports  I  have  seen  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the  man  making  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  outrageous.  If  we  are  to  spend  this^money 
anyhow,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  it  away  to  the  doctors,  but  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  it  to  the  men  who  are  to  be  treated. 

Col.  Patterson.  In  that  connection,  it  has  often  been  found  that 
those  examinations  are  not  really  satisfactory  for^  the  purpose  of 
making  a  rating,  and  sometiines  you  have  to  have  Very  precise  in- 
formation to  enable  the  medical  officer  who  reviews  the  case  to  de- 
termine just  exactly  what  disability  the  man  has,  and  if  those  ex- 
amination forms  are  not  carefully  filled  out,  we  must  scrap  them  and 
ask  for  other  examinations.  The  director  has  recently  determined 
that  it  will  save  money  if  we  have  these  examinations  made  in  the 
district  offices  and  the  local  suboffices,  dispensing  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  service  of  local  examiners,  who  would  not  be  usecl  except 
in  emergencies.  When  that  is  done,  these  fees  will  probably  drop 
some. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Is  this  examination  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  question  of  compensation  or  for  admission  to  a  hospital  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  For  both  purposes.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
man  comes  in  and  says  that  he  has  tuberculosis  and  wants  to  be 
hospitalized.  The  first  thing  they  do  with  that  man,  if  they  can  not 
determine  right  off  whether  he  has  the  disease,  is  to  put  him  in  the 
hospital  and  find  out.  Immediately  he  will  make  a  claim  against  the 
bureau,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  examination  made  at  the 
hospital  he  will  be  rated  for  compensation,  and  at  the  same  time  ho 
will  be  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  hospitalization,  and  you  would  not  require  as  rigid  an 
examination  for  that  purpose  in  the  first  instance  as  you  would  in 
the  case  of  an  applicant  for  compensation  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  He  is  often  hospitalized  before  the  complete  exami- 
nation is  made. 

Col.  Patterson.  And  the  determination  of  the  diagnosis  is  made 
afterwards.  Of  course,  if  it  is  an  obvious  case  they  can  determine 
it  right  off.  However,  the  man  is  hospitalized  at  first  if  there  appears 
to  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  when  any  man  who  served  in 
the  Army  comes  along  and  makes  application  for  examination  they 
send  him  to  a  hospital  and  keep  him  there  for  a  time  or  until  he  is 
examined  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir;  he  is  given  an  examination  immediately, 
but  if  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  upon  the  claimant's  condition,  he  is 
sent  to  the  hospital.  Some  conditions  are  obscure.  For  instance,  a 
man  may  say  tpat  he  has  epilepsy,  but  no  doctor  could  say  that  he 
was  an  epileptic  unless  he  could  observe  him*  while  having  one  of 
those  fits.  For  that  purpose  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Hospital 
and  observed.  Some  other  man  might  think  he  had  tuberculosis,  but 
the  doctor  upon  an  examination  of  him  might  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine it  right  away,  and  he  would  be  put  in  a  hospital  to  be  placed 
under  observation. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Where  are  the  287  doctors  that  you  referred  to  on 
dutyl 

CJol.  Patterson.  There  are  61  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
bureau  here,  and  the  rest  are  in  the  districts.  Our  statement  already 
given  shows  their  distribution. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Under  this  new  plan  you  propose  to  put  into  effect 
most  of  the  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  them  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  A  great  many  of  them  will  be  conducted  in  the 
district  offices  and  suboffices. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  then  the  fees  will  drop  off  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  the  fees  should  drop  off. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  fees  compare  with  the  salaries 
paid  to  those  men  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  think  it  would  save  money  to  the  bureau  to 
have  the  men  on  the  salary  basis  always. 

The  Chairman.  You  thmk  that,  but  have  you  any  facts  for  a 
basis  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  doctors  in  the  Army  who 
have  operated  on  enough  cases  in  a  day  to  pay  in  fees  under  civil  life 
conditions  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  There  a  man  in  one  day  will 
save  his  full  salary  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  about  the  Question  of  accessibility  to  the  men  ? 
If  you  have  a  limited  number  ot  doctors,  you  will  have  them  travel- 
ing around  to  find  the  men,  will  you  not  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  We  would  still  retain  local  examiners  for  the 
emergency  cases.  Otherwise  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  the  men 
go  to  the  nearest  suboffice. 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  you  would  pay  their  expenses  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Then  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  save  much  on  the 
examination.     At  best,  a  dia^osis  is  usually  onl^r  a  good  guess. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Of  course,  if  you  have  a  man  with  an  arm  cut  off,  you 
know  that  his  arm  is  off.  That  is  true,  because  anvbody  can  see  it 
and  can  diagnose  it  as  a  case  of  lost  arm.  Here  a  tew  years  ago,  in 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  I  was  examined  by  two  of  the  most  repu- 
table doctors  in  the  city,  and  they  said  I  had  tuberculosis.  I  knew 
that  was  not  so.  I  knew  I  did  not  have  tuberculosis.  Admiral 
Braisted  heard  that  I  was  not  right  well,  and  he  sent  me  to  the  naval 
hospital,  and  I  never  had  doctors  to  go  through  with  me  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  they  did  down  there.  When  they  got  through  witn 
me  they  laughed  at  the  suggestion  that  I  had  tuberculosis,  because 
I  did  not  have  the  slightest  tinge  of  it.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  two  of  the 
most  reputable  doctors  in  Washington  said  that  I.  was  suffering  from 
tuberculosis. 

Col.  Forbes.  Your  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  our  examinations  no  two  doctors  will  agree. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Therefore,  a  diagnosis  at  best  is  nothing  more  than  a 
good  guess,  at  least,  and  after  these  boys  pass  your  examination  at 
the  local  oflSces,  it  is  not  worth  very  much,  and  after  you  get  them 
into  the  hospitals  they  are  given  further  examinations  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  first  examination  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  them,  and  the  doctors  in  my  town  and  in  my  district,  at 
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least  most  of  the  reputable  doctors,  make  the  examinations  for  the 
boys  and  they  would  make  them  as  best  they  could  for  nothing  if  the 
boys  really  needed  hospitalization.  So  I  do  not  think  you  get  very 
much  better  service  through  having  a  hospital  doctor  and  by  paying 
a  fee  of  $2,  S5,  or  $20. 

MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL   FEES,   SPECIAL. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  rest  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Medical  and  surgical  fees,  special,  $725,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Routsonq.  That  includes  specialists  who  are  called  in  for 
special  cases  and  special  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  cases  where  you  pay  them  over  S5  i 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  the  men  who  are  called  in  to 
give  the  men  the  benefit  of  special  skill  and  knowledge. 

Col.  Forbes.  Should  not  tnat  be  charged  to  the  cost  per  diem  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  It  would  be  when  it  was  in  a  hospital.  These 
are  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialists,  and  other  specialists. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  they  are  expensive  doctors  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  expensive  people. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  doctors  of  that  kind  are  there  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  exactly  offhand,  but  I  will  have  a 
statement  prepared  for  inserting  m  the  record. 

Statement  of  attending  specialists  available  to  the  United  States  Veterans^  Bureau  classified 
by  distruUSf  not  including  attending  specialists  at  United  States  Pvl>lic  Health  Service 
hospitals. 


District. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 


Salary 
basis. 

Fee 
basis. 

Totel. 

1 

45 

27 

72 

33 

27 

GO 

57 

3 

60 

37 

1 

38 

20 

143 

163  , 

39 

3 

42' 

151 

28 

17» 

87 

5 

92 

District. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Total 


Sa'ar>' 

Fee 

basis. 

basis. 

04 

18 

37 

5 

38 

9 

2» 

2 

15 

27 

34 

24 

083 

323 

Total. 


H2 
42 
47 
2N 
42 
5H 


1,005 


List  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  by  station^  paid 

out  of  appropriation  '*  Medical  and  hospital  servtces.^* 


Hospital. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  24 


Houston,  Tex.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  25... 
Groenvilie,  8.  C.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  26. 
Alexandria,  La.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  27., 
Dansville,  N.  Y..  P.  H.  S.  No.  28. 
Chicago,  lU.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  30 


Name. 


Thomas.  Jerome  B . 

Reynolas,  H.  B 

Lahgneclcer,  H.  L. . 

None  on  duty 

do 


Ewlng, 
Closed. 


Fayette  C. 


Lespinasse,  V.  D... 

Hammill,  K.  C 

Percy,  Nelsou  M . . . 

Rldlon,  John 

Ryerson,  Kdwin  W 

Tice,  Frederick 

Pennington,  J.  R.. 

Oliver,  E.  A 

Biesenthaf,  Max... 

Beok,J.C 

NoN-ak,  Frank 


Specialty. 


E.  E.N.  and  T, 

Gen.  surg 

Orth.  surg 


E.  E.N.andT 


Urology 

Neuro 

Surg 

Orth 

do 

Oen.med... 
Proctologist. 

Skin 

Chest 

E.  N.  andT. 
.....do 


Salary. 


$i,2no 
1.200 
1,200 


2,400 


2,400 
2,400 
2.400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
1,200 
1,300 
1,200 
600 
600 
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Li8i  of  attending  spedaluts  on  duty  at  Publit  Health  Service  hospitals,  ity  9tationf  paid 
out  of  appro  prUuion  ''Medical  and  hoepital  services  "— 5[k>ntinued. 


Hospital. 


Name. 


Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  31 
Washington,  D.  C,  P.  H.  S.  No.  32.. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  P  H.  S.  No.  33. . . , 
East  Norfonr,  MaBS^  P.  H.  S.  No.  31. 
St.  Loais,  Mo.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  35 , 


Boston,  Maa*.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  36. 


Waukesha,  Wis.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  37. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  38. 


Hoboken,  Pa.,  P.  H.  S.,  No.  39 

Cape  May,  N.  J..  P.  H.  S.  No.  40. . . 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  41. 


Perry\'ille,  Md.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  42 • . 

Wen  Rozbury,  Mass.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  44. 


BDtmore,  N.  C,  P.  H.  S.  No.  45. 


Deming,  N.  Mex.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  46. , 

Markleton,  Pa^  P.  H.  S.  No.  47 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  48 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  49. 

Prescott,  Arit.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  50 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  51 


Boise.  Idaho,  P.  H.  S.  No.  52 

Dwlght,  ni.,  P.  H.S.No.53 

.\rrowhead  Spnngs,  P.  H.  S.  No.  54. . , 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  55 

1  Fee  basis. 


Closed , 

[  Billard,  Chas.  L , 

I  Carmiciiael,  R.  B 

Erviug,  Wm.  Q 

Ellison,  Everett  M . . . . 

HickUng,  D.  P 

Lehr,  Louis  C , 

Mo<H-e,  Wm.  C 

Vaughan,  Geo.  T 

Webb,  Walter  D 

Closea 

Thom,  Douglas  A 

Campbell,  O .  H , 

■  Luedde,  W.  H 

I  Lyman,  H.  W 

Leighton,  Wm.  E 

'  Stone,  Chas.  A , 

Mook,  W.  H 

Unterberg,  H 

Loeb.  Virgil 

Ernst,  Edwin  C , 

Harris,  D.  L , 

Young,  H.  M 

Joseph,  Geo.  £ 

Arnold,  Horace 

Cotton,  Fred.  J 

O'Brien,  F.W 

Porter,  C.T 

Rogers,  Mark  H 

Kasangian,  V.  H 

Wafker,  T.  Chandler. 

Blanton,  Smiley 

Yates,  J.  L 

Rogers,  M.  F., '..«.... 

Oatway.W.  H'. 

Gray,  Walter  K...... 

Gaenslen,  F.  J 

Wallace,C 

Cilley,  Arthur , 

Quick,  Doug.as 

Bel,  G.  H 

Kingman,  Robert 

King.  Jofl.  E 

ia^xaoei  t,  Adex 

Stewart,  Harry  E 

Kingery,  L.  B 

Lows  ev,  O.  S 

Sautter,  C.N 

Sheehan,  J.  E 

Titaev,  Frederick 

Timme.  Water 

Stone;  Wm.  8.. 

Closed 

....do 


Blake,E 

Swaiu,  H.  L 

Diefendorf,  A.  R 

Richards,  C.H 

Parker,  W.  8 

Cahill,  H.  P 

Clymer,  Geo 

Solomon,  H.  G 

Marble,  Henry  C 

Bisch,  Louis  E 

Briggs,  H.  H 

Dunn,  W.  L 

Glenn,  E.B 

King,  Edward 

Closed 

do 

Shown  ou  district  rei>orts 

Shannon,  C.  E,  G 

Yount,  C.  E 

Morris,  B.  F 

Butler,  J.I 

Laubaugh,  Ernest 

Neil,  Thomas  F 

Savage,  Wm.  W 

None  on  duly 


Specialty. 


E.E.  N.and  T. 
Dermatology. . . 

Orth.  surg 

Int.  med 

Alienist 

O.U 

Int.  diseases 

Surg 

Facial  max 


N.  P 

Int.  med , 

Diseases  of  eye. 
E,  N.and  T.... 

Gen.  surg 

Orth.  surg 

Dermatology. . . 

N.  P 

Stomatology . . 

Roent , 

Ciin.  path 

O.U , 


Med 

Surg 

Roent 

E.N.andT 

Orth.  surg 

Plastic  surg 

Int.  med 

Psy 

Consult,  surg 

Gen.  med 

Throat  spec 

Urologist 

CoTW.  orth.  surg. — 

Orth.  surg 

do 

Ma  ig.  and  allied  dis. 

Otology 

N.  P 

Brain  surgery 

Int.  med 

Physiotherapy 

Urol,  surg 

Urology 

Otology 


Neurology, 

do 

Surgery . . . 


Oculist 

Aurist 

Psychiatrist — 

Gen.  surg 

Neuro.-psy 

E.N.andT.... 

N.P 

N.P 

Surgery 

N.P 

E.  E.N.andT, 

Internist 

Surg 

Orth 


Eye ^.... 

Surgery 

E.  E.N.andT 

Surg 

Laboratory 

N.P 

E.  E.N.andT. 


Salary. 


$1,»N> 

840 

1,440 

0) 

2,700 

3,000 

1,560 

1,440 

2,700 


3,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1.200 

600 

1,200 

600 

360 

600 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

900 

900 

600 

900 

2,400 

2,400 

1.200 

2,400 

3,600 

1,200 

4,800 

1,900 

2,400 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.900 


1,200 

600 

1,200 

2,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

10 

1,200 

.  600 

300 

300 

300 


900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1,800 
500 
900 


400 


FIRST  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BELL,  1822. 


List  of  attending  ipecioHsts  on  duty  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  by  station,  paid 
out  of  appropriation  "  Medical  and  hospital  «ervice»  "—-Continued. 


Hospital. 


Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  56.. 


Knoxville,  Iowa,  P.  H.  S.  No.  67. 


New  Orleans,  La^  P.  H.  8.  No.  68. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  r,  H.  8.  No.  69... 
Oteen,  N.  C,  P.  H.  S.  No.60 


Fox  Hills,  N.  Y.,  P.  U.  S.  No.  81. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  62 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  P.  H.  8.  No. «:} 

Camp  Kearney,  Calif.,  P.  H.  6.  No.  64. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  65 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  67 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  68. . 


Newport,  Ky..  P.  H.  8.  No.  69 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  71. 
Helena,  Mont.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  72 


Jaokson  Park,  111.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  73. 
Oulfport,  Miss..  P.  H.  8.  No.  74. . . . 

Colfax,  Iowa.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  76 

May  wood,  III..  P.  H.  8.  No.  76 

Fort  Maokenxie,  Wyo 

Walla  WAla,Wiitti 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark 

Portland,  Oreg 


Name. 


Bagley,  Chas.,  Jr 

Dunott,  Daniel  Z 

Ketron,  L.  W 

MeConachie,  Alex.  D.. 

jRytina,  Anton  O 

Taylor,  Robert  T 

Boges,  Thomas  R 

Conkling.  Wilburs... 

Lynch,  Robert  J 

OtLs,  Walter  J 

None  on  duty 

MacRae,  Jomi  D 

Greene,  Jos.  B 

Knopf,  8.  Adolphus... 

Smith,  AlanD 

Buckstein,  Jacob 

Moorhead,  John  J 

Coleman,  Thos.  D 

Harkness,  Robt.  B 

Foster,  R.  dc  Leclaire. 

Hoagland,  Henry 

Yates,  John  C 

Dougherty,  E.  B 

Hengstler,  Wm.  H 

Wol%,  PaulV 

Orr,  T.  R 

Grave.  Floyd 

Josewich,  Alex 

Averv,  Jacob  F 

Brown,  Paul  F 

Corbett,  J.  Frank 

Curtain,  John  F 

Giessler.  Paul  F 

Mann.  A.  F 

Maxiener,  Stanley  R . . 

None  on  duty 

do 


Specialty. 


N.P 

Surg 

Derm 

E.E 

Urol 

Orth.-surg. 


Horsky,  Rudolph 

Treaoy,  John  L 

Copeiibaver,  Wm 

Piper,  La  vrence  P 

O'Deneal.  £.  P 

None  on  autv 

Nevmann, Clarence  A... 

None  on  duty 

do 

do 

Diemer,  Frederick  E 


Surg 

E.  E.  N.  and  T. 
Consult,  psych. 


X-ray 

Larvngolof^t , 

T.6 , 

Orth 

Gastro.-ent , 

Gen.  surg , 

Int.  med 

Gen.  med.  and  surg. 

Surg 

Cons.-surg 

Derm , 

T.B 

N.P 

Urol 

Foe  basis 

Int 

Int.-T.  B 

Int •..., 

Surg 

do 

E.  E.N.  and  T 

Orth , 

Surg 

do 


Phys 

E.  N.  and  T. 


N.P. 


Roent. 


Salary. 


92,400 
1.800 
1,200 
1,800 
1.800 
2,100 
2,400 
900 
1.200 
2,700 


2,100 

600 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

600 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

600 

600 

2,400 

1,800 


1,800 
3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
3.000 
2;  400 
1,800 
3,600 
1.800 


1,200 
2,100 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


1,800 


1,800 


List  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  disvensaries  and  dinics  paid  from  the  appropriation 

**  Medical  and  nospital  services, " 


Hospital. 


Chicago,  111.,  clinic 

Minneapolis,  Mmn.,  clinic 

St.  Paul,  Mmn.,  clhuc — 


Name. 


Lifschuts,  Jacob 

Lee,  John  W 

Macule,  John  S 

Marrlev.  Walter  J 

Reed,  Cnas.  Anthony. 

Cole,  Walla- eH 

Colvin,  A.  R 

Cook,  FanlB 

Drake,  Chas.  B 

Freeman,  Chas.  D 

Hall, A. R 

Hammes,  E.  M 

Leavenworth,  R.  O. . 
McCormick,  Thos  F. . , 

McDavitt,  Thos 

Staley,  JohnC 


Specialty. 


E.  E.  N.andT. 
do 


T.B 

Orthopedist — 

do 

Bone  spec 

Urol,  and  derm. 

Internist 

Dermatologist.. 

Internist 

Urolodst 

E.  E.N.  and  T. 

do 

Ooculist 

Surg 


Salary. 


it.20O 

i,8no 
1.200 

4,800 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,300 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2.400 

i.am 

1.200 


mssr.DtinoissoTi  afpbopioaxion  bill,  lose. 


401. 


Liat  of  atUndin^  spedaHiU  on  duty  at  second  and  third  claag  relief  »tation$  paid  from  the 

appropriation  * '  Medical  and  hospital  services. "     . 


Hospitiitl. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  second  class. 


LaCrosse,  Wis.,  third  class.. . 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  third  class. 


Sui  Juan,  P.  R.,  district  No.  16. 


Specialty. 


Gilbert,  John  J , 

Mahoney,  Andre-v  W . . .    Ortiiopedics 

McCusVer.  John  F 

Riiggles.  Arthur  H Psychiatrist 

Smith,  D«»anS 

Becker,  W.  F Neuro'oRlst 

Black,  Nelson  M E.E.N,  and  T . 


Brown,  Goo.  V.  !...< 

Evans,  Curtis  A 

Foerster,  Harry  R . . . 

Hasey,  wm.  H 

Meyst,  Chas.  H 

Babcock,  Levis  C 

Ouiliot,  Kli«eo  F 

Lippitt,  Wm.  F 

Singer,  H.  Douglas... 

Cnilen,  Victor 

Pamer,  Geo*  T 


Cbicacro,  HI [ 

Ba'tixhore,  Md..  tuberculosis  sanatorium- 1 

Springfield,     III.,    tuberculosis    sana-  , 
toriiim. 

Wallliigfard,  Conn.,  tuberculosis  sana-  !  Ljnnan,  David 
torium.  i 

Baltimore,    Md.,    tuberculous    sana- 
torium. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  P.  H.  8.  No.  38 


Sloan,  Martin  F. 


Dench,  Edw.  B . 

Elsijerg,  Chas,  A. 

Blake,  Jos.  A 


Max.  faeia! 

Surg 

"Dermato'ogy — 
E.  E.  N.  and  T.. 

T.  B 

Nose  and  throat. 

Naoro'.ogist 

Surgery 

Noiiro.  psvch . . . 

T.  B.  spec 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Oto'ogy. 
Siu-g. . . . 
do.. 


>  Per  day. 


« Per  annum. 


Salary. 


1.200 

i.aof> 

1,200 
1,200 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1,200 

(MX) 
1,200 
2.400 
1,440 

720 
2,4UO 
3,60<) 

I  15 

1  15 

»  15 

i  LI 

M 
'  1 
»1 


List  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  marine  hospitals ,  by  station.    Paid  out  of  U.  S, 

Public  Health  Service  appropriation  '^Pay  of  personnel.* ' 


Hospital. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  2. . 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  3. 


Chicago,  III.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  5. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  0. 


Detroit,  Mleh.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  7. 


EvansviUe,  Ind.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  8. 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  Marine  Hospital 

No.  9. 
Key  West,  Fla.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  10. 


LouisvUle,  Ky.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  11.. 


Name. 


Barney,  J.  Delilnger. . . 

Klmpton.  A.  R 

Riemer,  Hugo  B.  C 

Sullivan,  Chas.  B 

Thomdlke,    Townsend 

Wm. 

Carpenter,  Thos.  B , 

Potts,  Frank  N , 

Marcey,  W.  H 

Hubbard.  A.  E 

Renner,  W .  Scott , 

Putnam,  Jas.  W , 

Pryor,  John  H 

Rochester,  Delancoy 

Bassoe,  Peter , 

Pollock,  Lewis 

Washburn,  Jas.  M 

Mahoney,  Geo 

Fiske,  David 

Bowers,  C.  A 

Chamberlin,  Wm.  B 

Drysdale,  H.  H 

Morrill,  O.M 

Wille  C.  W 

Wolfensteln,  Leo , 

Stirling,  Alex.  N 

Blodpett.W.  E 

Shankwller,  R.  A 

Jenne,  B.  H , 

Shurly.  B.  R 

Reye,  H.  A 

Davidson,  Wm.  R 

Dyer,  Wallare  C 

No  attending  specialists 

on  duty. 

Porter,  Jos.  Y 

Warren.  Wm.  R 

Deboe,  Michael  P 

Dabney,  Samuel  O 

Owen,  W.  Bamett 

Solomon,  Leon  L 

Bloch,  Oscar  E 


Specialty. 


O.U 

Surg 

Diseases  of  eye . 

Neurologist 

Diseases  of  skin. 


O.U 

Orth.-surg.. 

Surg 

Opth 

E.  E.  and  T. 

Neuro.-psy.. 

T.B 

Int.  nied 

Neurologist . 

do 

Medicine 

Eve. 

e:n.  T. 

Neurologist. 

Otologist. 

Ncur. 

Orth. 

Gen.  siu-g. . . 

Opth 

Surg 

Orth 

Chest 

Eyes 

E.  N.  andT. 

N.P 

Sur 
Opt 


k 


Bact 

Surg 

Opthomologist. 
E.  E.  N.  and  T. 

Orth.-surg 

Internist 

Surg , 


Salary. 


SI,  200. 

1.200 

2,040 

1,200 

600 

600 

360 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

360 

2.400 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,800 

1,200 

900 

900 


600 
2,400 
1,200. 
1,800 
840 
840 
1,200 


70214—21- 


26 


402 


FIBST  DEFICIENCY  APPBOPRIATION  BILL,  1822: 


List  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  marine  hospitals j  by  station.    Paid  otU  of  U.  >9, 
Public  Health  Service  appropriation  '^Pay  of  personnel** — Continued. 


Hospital. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  Marine  Hospital  No. 

12.f 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  13. . . 


Name. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Marine  Hospital  No. 

X4s 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  15. 
Portland,  Me.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  16. . 


Port  Townsend,  Marine  Hospital  No.  17. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  18. . 
San  Francisco,  Caiii.,  Marine  Hospital 
No.  19. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  20. . 


Acker,  P.J.  M 

Bondurant,E.  B.. 

Rush,  John  O 

O'Owynn,  JohnC. 
Kllpatrick,  O.C.. 

81ed?e,  £.  8 

Lyons,  Randolph. 


Specialty. 


Sun: 

Nervous  and  mental  diseases 

G.U 

E.E.N.andT 

In  t .  med 

N.P 

General  medidne 


Salary. 


Maes.  Urban Neuro.  and  recon.  surg. 

Daspit,  Henry Neuro 

Hatch ,  E .  8 1  Orth.  surg 

Sherman,  Wm.  0»N Gen.  surg 

Brock.  Henry  H '  Surg 

Emery,  H.  S Int 

Webber,  M.C do 

Wesoott,  Clement  P Neuropsy 

CasWfelJ,  Chas.  O Orth 

No  attendin^spedalists  

on  duty.  \ 

Bredeck,  Jos.  F '  Diseases  of  chest 

Ely,  Leonard  W '  Orth.  surg 


Nafl/i^r ,  Howard  C Neuro.  surg 

de  Caradeuc.  St.  J •  E.  E.  N.  andT. 

Crawford,  W.  B Surg 

Egan,  Michael  J N.P 

Richton.H.  Y Urol 


f«0O 

900 
90O 

1,200 

600 

2,100 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

2,400 

1,200 

960 

960 

000 

360 


1,200 
1,»0 

1,200 

1,380 

2,400 

600 

600 


Starleton.  N.  Y.,  Marine  Hospital  No. 

21.1 
Vineyard  Haven ,  Marino  Hospital  No.  22  No  attending  specialist  s 

I     on  duty. 
Wilmington ,  N.  C Closed 


>  All  men  transferred  to  Veterans'  Bureau  and  paid  by  them. 

List  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  Public  Health  Senyice  Hospitals y  by  station ^  paid 

out  of  appropriation  ^'Pay  of  personnel ^ 


Hospital. 

1 
Name.               |                Specialty. 

Salary. 

Norfolk.  Va..  P.  H.  S.  No.  29 

Burke,  Antonio  A E.  E.  N.  andT 

11,200 

G wathmey,  Lomax Gen .  surg 

1,200 

Kellam,  Claude  D . . . '  Physiotherapist 

1,.VX> 

Martin.  Walter  B Int.  med 

1,440 

MaKruaer,  Levin  F '  RoentKenol(Md.st 

1,200 

Redwood,  Frank  H N.  P 

960 

Vann,  Fov 1  Orth.  sure 

1,200 

Williamson,  Thos.  V "  Urol<wist 

1,440 

Ellis  Island.  N.  Y.,  P.  H.  S.  No.  43 

Huey,  Arthur  J E.N.  and  T 

MO 

Onuf ,  Bronislaw '  N.  P 

1,440 

Carville.  La..  P.  H.  S.  No.  66 

Hopkins,  Ralph Leprosy 

1,S00 

New  York.  N.  Y..  P.  H.  S.  No.  70 

None  on  duty 

J  Per  day. 


Lut  of  attending  specialists  on  duty  at  second  and  third  class  relief  stcUions  paid  out  oj 

appropriation  ''Pay  of  personnel.  " 


station. 


Name. 


Specially. 


$<alary. 


(Charleston,  S.  C,  second  class Kollock,  Cha.«<.  W 


E.E.N.andT $1,200 


Hono*uln,  T.  H.,  second  class. 
IjOs  Ange:es,  Calif.,  second  class. 


Port 'and,  Oreg.,  second  class 


Morgan,  James  A do 600 

Barlow,  W.J Int.  med I.MO 

To  and,  C  arence  « Gen.  surg 2.160 

Wharton,  Chas.  O Neuro' l.«00 

Lwas,HaradR E.  N.  and  T t,MO 

Parker,  Harvey  G Derm 1,440 

Pettit,  Jos.  A Surg 1,200 
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List  of  attending  specicdUts  on  duty  at  second  and  third  class  relief  stations  paid  out  of 

apppropriation  ^^Pay  of  personnel  " — Continued. 


Hospital. 

Name. 

S])ecialty. 

Salary. 

Portland.  Ores.,  second  Class 

Strohm.  J.  Guy 

G.  XJ 

$480 

Benson,  Robt.  L 

Uousfii  Wm 

Path 

1,500 

Psychiatry 

1,200 

Josephi,  Simeon  E 

Wdfinirton,  Richard  H.. 

Wri^t,  Sherman  E 

Wilson.  Geo.  F 

Neurol 

1,200 

Chest 

1,200 

S.  E.  N.and  T 

1,8(10 

. 

Orth 

900 

Bay  Citv,  Mich.,  third  class 

Urmstan,  Paul  R 

Bellln.  JoReph 

E.  E.  N.andT 

1,200 

Green  Biay.  Wis.,  third  class 

do 

1,200 

Port  Huron.  Mich.,  third  class 

Fraser,  I.  C 

do 

1,200 

Richmond.  Va..  third  class 

Johc>s.  Wm.  R 

Sureery 

1,200 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  know,  and  you  ought  to  know  when 
you  come  here.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  you  make  with  these 
people?  Do  you  make  a  flat  rate  or  do  you  allow  them  to  charge 
whatever  they  please  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Our  method  of  employing  attending  specialists 
is  on  a  salary  hasis,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  and 
that  is  checked  up  regmarly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  salary  and  how  do  you 
calculate  it  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  may  run  anywhere  from  $25  a  month  up  to 
$300  or  $400  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  them  at  $25  to 
spend  $725,000. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  many  doctors,  yes.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Madden,  that  I  can  not  give  you  more  accurate  information,  but  I 
did  not  know  when  I  was  called  here  that  it  was  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  I  thought  it  was  in  relation  to  another  matter  and  so  I  am 
totally  unprepared,  but  I  can  supply  you  with  that  data. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  these  figures  are  based. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  made  the  estimate  for  this  deficiency? 

Col.  Forbes.  This  estimate  was  made  by  our  ow:n  statistician,  and 
we  have  been  in  consultation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  trying 
to  get  from  the  Public  Health  Service  what  has  been  done  with  the 
money  allotted  to  them  by  the  bureau.  After  several  efforts  we 
finally  did  get  a  great  deal  of  information  from  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Perhaps  their  method  of  bookkeeping  is  different  than  ours, 
but 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing) .  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  this : 
There  are  certain  figures  that  the  chairman  is  now  asking  about  and 
somebody  connected  with  the  Government  ought  to  be  re^^ponsible 
for  the  amount  of  money  which  finally  finds  its  way  into  the  figures 
which  you  here  submit. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  responsible  for  these  figures  and  we  can  give 
you  an  explanation  of  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  true,  but  you  got  them  from  somebody  else. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  had  to  get  tftem  from  somebody  else. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  peopb  who  made  the  estimate  ought  to  h 
the  information  upon  wnich  the  estimate  was  based. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  had  trouble  in  getting  informa- 
tion from  the  Public  Health  Service  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  when  I  first 
reviewed  all  of  these  figures,  I  asked  Mr.  Routsong  to  get  them  item- 
ized and  complete  so  that  we  might  know  what  was  done  with  the 
amounts  allotted.  The  first  statements  I  received  were  in  lump  sums 
for  various  purposes,  but  did  not  contain  the  application  of  those 
sums,  so  I  sent  back  to  the  Public  Health  Service  on  two  or  three 
different  occasions  for  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenditures  so 
that  we  might  make  these  requests  for  appropriations  and  find  unit 
costs  for  everything  that  was  being  done  in  the  bureau  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  About  a  week  ago  the  Public  Health  Service 
sent  two  young  men  down  to  us  and  we  discussed  with  them  what 
was  required  in  order  to  make  these  statements  complete  and  correct 
and  so  that  they  might  be  better  understood,  and  these  men  are  now 
engaged  in  doing  that.  We  showed  the  Public  Health  Service  what 
we  are  doing  in  order  to  arrive  at  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  all  of  this  detailed  information 
when  you  went  to  the  budget  officer  with  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  same  as  is  contained  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  all? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  details? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  other  than  what  we  worked  up  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  showing  did  he  require  of  you  before  he  sub- 
mitted these  figures  to  us? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  the  first  instance,  as  I  remember,  I  went  over  with 
the  finance  oflBcer  and  we  reduced  that  budget  aooyt  $25,000,000. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  $27,000,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  And  there  was  a  further  reduction  made  just  before 
coming  up  here. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  talking  about  Gen.  Dawes^s  department. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Before  coming 
up  here  a  representative  of  the  budget  came  over  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  further  reduction  of  $12,000,000  from  our  estimates.  Inasmuch 
as  this  request  came  at  a  late  hour  before  coming  here  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  arbitrarily,  ''Yes,  reduce  it  $12,000,000, '^ 
because  these  figures  were  made  up  on  the  data  we  had  on  hand  in 
the  bureau  and  the  data  we  got  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  detailed  figures  did  you  submit  to  the  Budget 
Commissioner  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Just  what  appears  here. 

Mr.  Routsong.  I  might  say  that  the  expenditure  last  year  under 
this  item  was  $716,339.58,  as  reported  to  us  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  We  estimated  that  the  expenditure  for  that  item  this  year 
would  be  approximately  the  same,  and  considering  that  the  Sweet 
bill  will  doubtless  increase  our  hospitalization  and  all  of  our  medical 
service,  we  allowed  the  figures  to  stand  just  as  they  were  reported 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  nfie  to  tell  you  what  I  would  have 
done  if  I  were  going  to  make  up  one  of  these  items  ?     I  would  have 
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found  out  how  many  doctors  I  employed,  say,  the  surgical  and 
medical  specialists,  how  many  cases  tney  would  have,  based  on  past 
experience,  how  much  each  doctor  got  for  each  case,  the  average 
compensation  he  would  receive  if  he  were  kept  constantly  employed 
in  this  sort  of  work,  and  then  I  would  be  aole  to  present  the  facts 
to  the  only  body  that  is  held  responsible  by  the  American  people 
for  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  but  that  is  not  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  has  not  been  done  because  this  data  was  not 
available. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  easy  to  get  it;  the  Public  Health  Service 
ousht  to  have  it,  and  you  should  have  required  it  of  them. 

Mr.  Kellet.  The  colonel  said  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
what  he  did  get. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  May  I  explain  that  I  do  not  think  you  perhaps 
understand  just  the  way  we  use  attending  specialists.  We  are 
operating  about  67  hospitals  all  over  the  Unitea  States,  and  these 
men  are  attached  to  the  staffs  of  these  hospitals  on  a  salary  basis. 
They  may  see  25  cases  one  day  and  no  more  for  a  week,  but  we  only 
pay  them  according  to  the  volume  of  the  service.  We  do  not  pay 
fees  because  it  womd  cost  too  much  money.  We  can  supply  you 
with  data  showing  you  the  number  of  specialists  we  have,  but  we 
can  not  tell  you  the  number  of  patients  each  specialist  sees. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  easily  keep  a  record  of  all  that  and 
you  would  have  to  keep  such  a  record  if  vou  were  running  a  business, 
that  is,  if  you  were  going  to  be  successful.  However,  this  is  only  the 
people's  business  and,  of  course,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  anyoody 
except  the  people,  and  we  are  speaking  for  them  because  nobody 
else  seems  to  be  speaking  for  them. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  doctors  employed 
in  hospitals  and  in  the  various  district  offices^  and  we  do  know  who 
the  attending  specialists  are. 

The  Chairman^  We  ought  to  know. 

Col.  Forbes.  Absolutely;  I  aCTee-with  you,  and  we  will  give  you 
that  information.     A  complete  list  will  be  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  this:  We  are  going  to  make  the  sys- 
tem complete  or  we  are  going  to  refuse  to  make  appropriations,  and 
then  we  will  let  you  gentlemen  who  are  charged  witn  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  funds  take  tlie  responsibility.  We  will  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tell  why  we  did  not  do  it,  and  you  can 
answer  it  if  you  want  to. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  want  to  state  that  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to-day  to  answer  every  question  having  to  do  with  the  operation 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  That  is  all  right;  but  you  were  not  yesterday. 

Col.  FoRBBB.  But  we  have  gotten  the  data  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  other  items. 

ORTHOPEPXC  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Orthopedic  supplies,  $120,000.  The  amount 
expended  last  year  was  $127,888.88. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in.  cases  where  men  have  to  have  trusses  ? 

Cd.  Patterson.  Yes:  glass  eyes,  braces,  and  things  of  that 
kmd. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  '  »        - 
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HOSPITAL   SERVICES. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Hospital  services,  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  independent  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service, 
is  it? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Those  are  bills  for  hospitalization  in  civil  hospitals 
used  as  extensions  of  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  at  No.  51,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  No.  32,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Under  contract  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  under  contract  with  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  have  made  the  present  estimate  simply 
on  the  basis  that  last  year  the  amount  disbursed  for  that  purpose 
was  approximately  $135,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  estimate  now  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  $125,000. 

burial  awards. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Burial  awards,  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  cases  do  you  make  burial  awards  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  In  the  cases  of  all  men  who  die  in  hospitals;  they 
are  buried  by  us  and  we  have  to  pay  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  is  $80,000? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  men  who  are  in  hospitals  and  die  there  are 
entitled  to  burial  by  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  a  soldier  who  dies  outside  of  a  hospital — 
is  he  buried  by  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Not  unless  he  is  receiving  compensation;  if  he  is 
a  claimant  of  the  bureau  he  would  be  buried  by  us, 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  not  otherwise  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  But  not  otherwise;  no. 

DENTAL   services. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  next  item. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Dental  services. 

The  Chairman.  DM  we  not  have  that  just  a  little  while  ago? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  No;  that  was  dental  clinics.  Dent^  services, 
$5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  includes  dental  fees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  we  not  running  a  little  wild  on  this  dental 
business  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  dental  fees  mean. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  will  tell  vou  what  that  means.  In  the  past  any 
man  who  has  had  any  kind  of  a  disability  connected  with  his  moutn 
has  been  going  to  dental  people  and  getting  his  mouth  fixed  up. 
Some  of  these  men  have  trouble  with  their  mouths  and  the  trouble 
is  not  connected  with  the  service  in  any  way^  and  yet  many  of  them 
seem  deserving.     The  director  is  of  the  opinion,  as  are  others  in  the 
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bureau,  that  the  bureau  has  been  too  liberal  in  the  matter  of  dental 
treatment,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  marked  cut-down  in  that. 
The  facts  are  that  if  a  man  has  a  dental  disability  connected  with  the 
service  and  he  is  living  in  some  small  town,  he  has  to-  get  dental^ 
treatment  and  we  have  to  pay  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  whether  his  dental  troubles 
are  due  to  the  service  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  He  is  examined  and  is  rated  as  to  whether  he  has 
a  disability  or  not  and,  if  so,  how  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  he  has  to  prove  that  the  disability  is  connected 
with  the  service  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Three  years  after  the  service  how  can  a  man  prove,  if 
he  has  a  decayed  tooth,  that  it  was  connected  with  his  service  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  He  would  have  a  hard  time  doing  it  now.  The 
way  it  is  done  is  by  affidavits;  the  men  get  people  to  swear  that  they 
had  perfect  teeth  when  they  went  into  the  Army,  and  that  when  they 
left  the  Army  they  were  in  bad  shape,  and  such  affidavits,  plus  an 
examination  by  some  local  doctor,  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  a 
man  has  been  awarded  compensation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  can  see  how  that  would  be  possible  immediately 
after  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  war  closed,  but  the  war 
closed  three  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  comes  up 
now  with  a  decayed  tooth  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  showing 
that  it  was  connected  with  his  sei*vice. 

Col.  Patterson.  The  Sweet  bill  opened  up  the  door  pretty  wide 
and  any  man  who  has  less  than  a  10  per  cent,  even  1  per  cent,  disa- 
bility is  entitled  to  treatment  if  the  disability  can  be  connected  with 
the  service.  So  a  great  many  men  are  going  to  get  treatment  for 
years — those  who  do  not  need  hospitalization — and  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  an  ex-service  man  applies  for  dental  work  and 
is  put  in  charge  oi  a  dentist;  the  dentist  attends  to  him,  treats  his 
teeth  and  discharges  him ;  then  in  the  course  of  a  year  if  he  has  another 
decayed  tooth,  or  something  of  that  sort,  are  you  going  to  make  it  a 
practice  to  continue  treating  him  from  year  to  year  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  disability  is  due 
to  his  service.  Of  course,  you  are  auite  right,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
many  of  them  to  connect  such  a  disability  with  the  service  at  this 
late  date,  and  there  should  be  a  comparatively  small  number  who 
can  connect  such  a  disability  with  the  service,  out  it  has  been  done, 
and  the  director  has  just  issued  some  revised  dental  rating  tables 
which  will  cut  that  down  a  great  deal.  I  think  they  have  been  too 
liberal  in  their  interpretation  in  the  past  and  the  director  feels  this  to 
be  so,  and  that  he  must  make  strict  rules  in  order  to  enable  the 
dental  referees  to  reach  an  accurate  conclusion  and  form  a  judgment 
which  will  be  both  fair  to  the  men  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  right  after  the  war  you  confined 
your  dental  treatment  to  physical  injuries  of  the  mouth  and  teeth? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  subseauently  an  interpretation  was  made 
which  covered  all  classes  of  dental  work  ? 
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Col.  Pattebson.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  at  all  eoimected  up  with  the 
service. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  May  I  ask  how  this  estimate  compares  with  the 
appropriation  made  last  year  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  For  aental  fees  the  appropriation  last  year  was 
Jl, 864,877.50. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  cases  do  you  expect  to  treat  for  dental 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  is  a  very  difficult  cjuestion  to  answer,  due  to 
section  13  of  the  Sweet  bill,  which  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  ex- 
tend these  dental  examinations,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  100,000  ? 

Col.  Patterson,  i  should  say  more  than  that,  sir, 

Note. — Number  of  dental  treatments  completed  (seveh-month  period): 

April 7.  fi2< 

May i 10, 254 

June 13, 045 

July 10,103 

August 9,870 

September 8.  202 

October 8. 353 

Total 67,465 

Average 9, 035 

Estimated  total  for  12-month  period,  115,620. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  $50  a  man. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  average  is  about  that,  but  the  evil  of  it  all  is  this 
that  the  dental  examiner  is  also  the  workman;  the  man  who  examines 
a  man's  teeth  does  the  work. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  average  bill? 

Col.  Patterson.  At  present  about  $50,  Mr.  Kelley.  With  about 
115,000  dental  examinations  per  annum,  at  $50  an  examination,  there 
would  be  expended  nearly  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  much  there  is  to  the 
modem  theory  among  physicians  and  dentists  as  to  the  various  ail- 
ments of  the  human  family  due  to  bad  teeth,  but  if  it  should  be  true  that 
a  bad  mouth  and  bad  teeth  resulted  in  a  disease  like  rheumatism,  etc., 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  economical  to  take  care  of  the  teeth 
and  avoid  these  other  diseases.  Suppose  a  man  is  able  to  trace  the 
beginning  of  the  teeth  infection  to  the  period  during  which  he  served 
in  the  war;  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  vastly  more  economical  to  fix 
up  his  mouth,  even  if  it  cost  you  $100,  than  to  let  it  run  and  have  the 
man  become  an  invalid.  Of  course^  my  suggestion  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  teeth  trouble  did  orig- 
inate in  the  war. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  economy, 
as  well  as  a  piece  of  very  great  humanity,  if  a  man  can  prove  that 
his  mouth  trouble  grew  out  of  the  war,  to  give  him  dental  treatment 
rather  than  to  allow  it  to  ^o  on  until  it  runs  into  something  else. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  and  that  is  why  they 
have  connected  so  many  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  this  estimate.  What 
was  that  estimate  ? 
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Mr,  RouTSONG.  J5,000,000. 

Mr.GALUVAN.  You  say  the  expenses  last  year  wereover  $1,000,0003 

Col.  Patterson*  « 1,864,877.50. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  $1,800,000  more  than  you  estimate  for  next  year? 

Col.  Patteeson.  No;  it  is  less.  We  estimate  for  this  year  more 
than  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  That  is  what  I  want  to  come  to<  Is  not  this 
true,  that  you  had  to  fire  a  lot  of  your  dentists  because  you  found 
that  they  were  crooks  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Did  you  fill  their  places  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  that  I  know  of . 

Mr.  Gallivan.  They  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  Gov- 
ernment, did  they  not  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Whether  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  Government 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Did  you  not  try  to  get  various  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  in  several  parts  of  the  country  to  indict  these  dentists 
for  conspiracy  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  do  not  mean  you;  but  I  mean  the  Public  Health 
Service? 

Dr.  Gumming.  Soon  after  we  began  this  dental  work  we  were  afraid 
there  might  be  some  fraud,  so  we  «ent  out  an  inspector,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  I  tliink  we  turned  over  some  eighty-odd  cases  to  the 
Department  of  Jus-tice,  and  I  think  that  had  a  very  salutary  effect* 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Those  eighty-odd  dentists  were  all  droppea  ? 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Department  oi  Justice  did 
with  the  cases. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  mean  they  were  dropped  from  your  rolls? 

Dr.  CtTMMiNG.  They  were  not  on  our  roll;  they  were  just  employed 
to  make  these  examinations. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Who  paid  them? 

Dr.  CuMMiNO.  They  were  paid  by  a  fee. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  But  their  bills  came  in  to  your  department  ? 

Dr.  Claiming.  Oh,  yes;  and  we  found  that  some  of. the  bills  were 
fraudulent,  and  we  turned  them  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  action. 

CoL  Forbes.  They  were  not  employees,  as  I  understand  it;  but 
they  acted  in  the  capacity  of  dental  examiners  and  workmen. 

IAt.  Gallivan.  But  they  were  appointe<l  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kex^y.  Have  you  established  or  attempted  to  establish  a 
scale  of  prices  for  dental  work  i 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  law  which  authorizes  this  dental  J3re%|ipjqat  is 

very  specific.     It  says :  ., . ,  ^^rriii^ 

Or  by  reMftn  of  any  aggmvation  of  a  preexi  tinff  injury  or  di?<«r  '^fcl 

at  exainiiwtioiL  for^Qntronee  into  ()r  employment  lu  the  ~ 
B^rvicje. 
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So  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  a  man's  record  and 
confine  your  dental  treatment  to  those  cases  where  the  disability  was 
noted  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  service.  The  law  id  really  very 
narrow. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  is  section  13? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Forbes.  A  man  may  have  had  noted  the  absence  of  three  or 
four  teeth;  after  his  service  he  goes  to  a  dental  exa^liner  and  the 
dental  examiner  says  it  is  no  use  to  fix  the  teeth  which  were  injured 
in  the  Army  or  durmg  service  unless  the  teeth  he  lost  before  he  went 
into  the  Army  are  fixed  at  the  same  time,  so  he  goes  ahead  and  fixes 
all  of  the  teeth,  on  the  theory  that  he  can  not  function  without  having 
all  the  teeth  in  good  shape,  and  the  bill  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
In  Chicago  there  were  1,269  dental  cases  allowed  and  it  cost  $100,490, 
or  approximately  $80  a  case,  in  that  district,  and  that  was  in  one 
month.  As  I  say,  I  think  the  great  evil  in  this  whole  thing  is  in 
permitting  the  dentist  who  makes  the  examination  to  also  De  the 
workman. 

Of  course,  that  man  will  do  the  work  and  is  anxious  to  do  the  work. 
I  have  myself  looked  into  the  mouths  of  40  or  50  men  and  I  have  seen 
a  complete  equipment  of  teeth,  the  mouths  fully  rehabilitated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Grovemment.  A  man's  record  might  only  show  t"wo 
absent  teeth,  and  then  after  the  service  there  might  be  more,  and  the 
dentist  who  makes  the  examination  will  tell  him  there  is  no  use  in 
fixing  the  teeth  injured  in  the  service  unless  all  of  them  are  fixed, 
and  then  the  dentist  goes  on  and  does  all  of  the  work.  That  has 
been  done  and  the  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Government  and  the 
Government  has  paid  it.  As  I  say,  the  great  evil  is  that  one  man  is 
the  examiner  and  the  workman. 

Mr.  Wood.  Why  do  you  not  change  that  system  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  changing  it  and  we  are  putting  in  our  own 
dental  clinics. 

Col.  Patterson.  Mr.  Anthony  brought  up  the  point  about  the 
teeth.     The  law  says: 

Disease  or  injury  contracted  in  the  service  or  by  reason  of  any  aggravation  of  a 
preexisting  injury  or  disease,  specifically  noted  at  examination  for  entrance  into  or 
employment  in  tne  active  military  or  naval  service. 

In  the  case  of  many  men  it  was  noted  that  there  were  absent  teeth 
when  they  went  into  the  service,  and  these  same  men,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  service,  claimed  that  their  mouth  condition  was 
aggravated  by  the  service,  and  they  could  get  treatment  for  that 
under  section  13  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1921. 

Col.  Forbes.  At  least  1  out  of  every  10  is  a  dental  case. 

Col.  Patterson.  The  estimate  would  have  been  nearly  $6,000,000, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  to  blame  if  it  is  costing  $50  a  man? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  colonel  has  been  explaining  that,  and  it  looks  as 
though  they  were  doing  twice  as  much  work  as  the  Government 
should  be  doing. 

Col.  Patterson.  And  the  director  is  taking  steps  to  do  away 
with  that.  We  are  not  eoing  to  let  these  dental  men  examine  a  man 
and  also  do  the  work  themselves;  a  man  will  be  examined  by  our 
own  men  first,  and  they  will  indicate  how  much  work  shall  be  done. 
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and  a  scale  of  prices  will  be  set  for  such  work,  so  that  dental  surgeons 
who  desire  to  do  it  will  know  how  much  they  will  get  in  each  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  saving  any  money. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  is  due  to  the  Sweet  bill. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  Sweet  bill  will  operate  until  the  9th  of  next 
Ai^st. 

Ool.  Patterson.  They  can  apply  for  treatment  until  next  August. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  examinations  must  be  made  between  now 
and  then  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Those  that  have  not  applied  for  relief  by  that 
time  will  be  out  of  luck. 

Mr.  E^ELLEY.  How  many  applications  for  dental  treatment  have 
you  pending  now? 

Col.  Patterson.  In  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

Col.  Patterson.  For  disability? 

Mr.  Kelley.  For  dental  treatment. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  should  say  offhand  that  in  the  bureau  we  are 
practically  current  now. 

The  Chairman.  Dental  treatment,  of  course,  means  disability  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  But  they  have  to  be  rated  first  to  see  whether 
they  have  a  disability. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  figuring  on  treating  115,000  during  this 
comingyear  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  you  treated  50,000  last  year? 

Col.  Patterson.  No;  it  was  probably  less  than  that  last  year,  but 
this  year  the  door  has  been  opened  wide  by  the  Sweet  bill  and  we 
are  going  to  have  many  more  to  treat  under  the  provisions  of  section 
13  oi  that  bill  if  they  can  prove  that  their  disability  is  due  to  injury 
or  disease  in  the  service  or  to  an  aggravation  of  the  preexisting  injury 
or  disease  which  they  had  when  tney  went  into  the  service. 

Col.  Forbes.  If  the  disability  is  only  one  per  cent  they  are  entitled 
to  treatment  under  the  Sweet  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  item. 

DISTRICT  organizations — REGIONAL  AND   8CBOFFICES. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  District  organizations,  regional,  and  suboffices, 
913,066,618. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  $13,066,618. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  had  some  definite  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  you  would  have  in  the  district  organization  and  the 
suboffices  when  that  estimate  was  made;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  We  set  up  a  tentative  budget. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  also  a  chart  of  the  organization,  showing 
that? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  not  have  reached 
these  figures  unless  you  had  some  definite  information  upon  whi 
to  base  them  ? 

Mr.  RocTsoNO.  The  information  which  we  had,  of  course,  w 
partial. 
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The  Chairman.  One  sided  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  It  was  partial. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  sided,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  We  had  to  provide  for  140  suboffices  which  were 
not  in  existence  at  the  time  this  tentative  budget  was  set  up.  We 
had  to  provide  for  decentralizing  a  great  many  functions  which  w^ere 
done  in  Washington  and  which  can  be  done  much  more  economically, 
that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  we  believe,  per  case,  than  could 
be  done  in  the  field.  We  would  be  glad  to  submit  this  tentative 
budget  as  we  worked  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cover  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  It  covers  such  items  as  salaries,  eq^uipment  and 
supplies,  including  stationery,  printing,  binding,  furmture,  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  traveling,  subsistence,  motor  vehicles,  rentals,  heat, 
light,  water,  telephone  and  telegraph,  freight  and  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Section  6  of  the  act  provides  that  the  director  shall 
establish  a  central  office,  not  more  than  14  regional  offices,  and  sub- 
offices,  not  exceeding  140.  He  does  not  have  to  have  140  and  he 
does  not  have  to  have  14  regional  offices,  but  you  are  contemplating 
in  this  estimate  the  total  number? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  by  any  system  of  calculation  have 
less  ihdn  you  are  authorized  to  have  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  less. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  appropriate  for  more  if  you  have 
less? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  provided  that  these  offices  shall  operate  until 
1926. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  getting  an  appropriation  for  1926, 
you  are  onlv  getting  an  appropriation  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Let  us  take  a  suboffice — how  many  men  have  you  in  a  suboffice  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  thought  the  colonel  said  for  less,  how  many? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  about  120  have  been  established  or  provided 
for. 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  of  the  regional  offices  been  established  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

NUUBEB  OF  £MPLOYEBS  IN   SUBOFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  would  you  have,  for  example,  in 
a  suboffice  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  I  will  furnish  for  the  record  a  district  and  sub- 
office  organization. 
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Personnel  and  salary  chart  of  subdistrict  office  United  States  Veterans*  Bureau. 

t 

iBased  upon  subil<»trlct  office  at  Baltimore,  Md  ,  district  No.  41 


Office  of  lo- 
cal mana- 
ger. 

Medical. 

Adminis- 
trative. 

Personnel- 

Training. 

Total. 

No. 

1 

Total 
salary. 

No. 

Total 
salary. 

Na 

■ 

Total 
salary. 

No. 

■ 

Total 
salary. 

No. 

Total 
salary. 

No. 

1 
9 

1 
1 

7 
6 
5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

14 

11 

6 

13 

3 

2 

Total 
salary. 

Subdistrict  manager 

Medical  officers 

12,400 

1 

12,400 

9 

$21,600 

-  

21,600 

AdmlniJltTative  officer 

"i'i  i2,'466' 

2,400 

TraininE  officer  (no  bonus^ . 

1  1  12,400 
7  1  16,»00 

2.i00 

Placement  officer  (no  bo- 
nus"*   

•••••••• 

16,800 

Consultine  spedalist 

6 
5 

10,800 

1 

10,800 

Af^niT  asnsnnt'iwrcfon. . . . 

9,000 

!     "■ 

1 

9,000 

Vocational    advisors    (uo 
bonus) 

1 
I 

3 

1 
. .  • . 

7,200 
2,400 

7,200 

Training     assistant     (no 
bonus) 

i 

2,400 

Reconstruction  aide 

9. 

3,120 

. 

3,120 

Phiirmftcist .  .    ' 

1 
1 

1,500 
1,800 

1 

1,500 

Associate  bacterioloeist. . . 

J 

1,800 

Personal  servloe  worxers ..." 

i 

1 
•. . . . 

SI,  620 

1,620 

Nurses 

"6'  'i6,6i6 

4  1    5,601 

5  7,000 

1 

10,040 

Stenofcraphers  and  typists . .  i    I 
Typists 1-  - 

1,400 

2       2,800 
2       2,000 
4       5,600 
4  i    4,400 
2  I    1,480 

3 

4,200 

4 
4 

5,000 
4,000 

19,600 
18,000 

Clerks !!.!.!!!!!!!!!.'.* 

1 

1,400 

1 
1 

1,400 
1,100 

8,400 

Cleric-typists 

**4*|  "4,400 

4 

4,400 

14,300 

MessenpflTs. .......      .  » 

1 
2 

1,020 
1,920  ' 

_      --l»-.------ 

2,500 

ChaufTeurs 



1.920 

Total 

1 

1  

" 

8 

11,280  •  41     71,740 

15     18,680 

6 

8,320 

24 

42,800 

94 

152,800 

Pav  of  commissioned  officers,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  does  not  include  increase  by  act  of 
May  *18. 1020,  commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  or  longevity  pay.  Salaries  for  olerical  personnel 
do  hot  include  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  Offhand,  what  would  you  think? 

Col.  Patterson.  Including  everything? 

The  Chairman.  A  suboffice.  If  I  were  making  up  the  figures,  I 
would  know  what  the  figures  meant. 

Mr.  RotJTsONG.  I  would  say  that  there  are  from  about  20  to  100  men 
in  a  field  force,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  subdistrict  office. 
This,  of  course,  includes  full-time  and  part-time  physicians  on  duty  in 
the  dispensary. 

COST  OF  FURNISHING   8UB0FFICBS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  furnish  a  suboffice  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  On  the  average,  approximately,  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  one  suboffice  with  20  men  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  We  have  to  have  a  dental  clinic  and  an  X-ray 
machine  in  each  district  and  subdistrict  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  an  office  with  20  men  could  be 
furnished  palatially  for  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  cut  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  medical  division 
almost  in  two. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  $12,000  includes  the  X-ray  apparatus? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  the  dispensary  and  everything. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  costs  about  $2,000  for  a  dental  unit. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  a  dental  chair  in  operation  ? 
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Col.  Patterson.  And  the  equipment  that  goes  with  it;  yes,  sir. 
The  operator's  chair,  cabinet,  instruments,  etc.,  I  think  will  cost 
about  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  one  chair  in  each  one  of  the  sub- 
offices  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Probably  at  least  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  $2,000. 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.     Some  offices  will  have  to  have  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  $10,000  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 
I  have  furnished  some  offices  at  different  times  and  I  would  not  expect 
it  to  cost  anything  like  that  amount.  Why  do  you  not  commence 
to  think  after  the  Government's  side  of  the  case  once  in  a  while  4 
What  is  the  necessity  of  spending  all  of  that  money  to  organize  these 
offices  ?  They  will  perform  just  as  good  service  if  they  are  not  organ- 
ized on  such  a  palatial  scale.  The  men  in  the  offices  will  do  better 
work  if  given  simple  surroundings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  oi  the  expense  of  $12,000  is  in  the 
professional  equipment  ? 

The  Chairman.  $2,000  for  a  chair. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  for  the  X-ray  apparatus  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  About  one-half  of  the  $12,000  is  for  professional 
equipment  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  should  say  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Does  each  one  of  these  suboffices  have  an  X-ray 
equipment? 

Col.  Patterson.  It  has  not  now,  but  will  have. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  And  you  will  have  on  your  rolls  men  who  can 
operate  the  X-ray  machmes  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  In  each  one  of  these  suboffices  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  These  140  suboffices  were  put  into  the  bill  by  amend- 
ment. It  was  only  by  a  mighty  close  shave  that  they  got  in.  It 
was  never  contemplated,  in  the  first  place.  You  do  not  have  to 
establish  140  offices  simply  because  it  says  you  may. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  124. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  men  at  the  time  told  me  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  there  be  over  40  established. 

Col.  Forbes.  You  can  not  operate  the  bureau  with  40  suboffices. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  would  have  operated  without  atiy  of  them.  The 
original  bill  did  not  contemplate  them.  It  was  put  in  on  an  amend- 
ment just  by  a  close  shave. 

Col.  Patterson.  The  Sweet  bill  has  opened  the  door  wide  and 
says  that  any  man  who  has  any  degree  ox  disability,  even  down  to 
less  than  1  per  cent,  can  go  to  a  dispensary  and  demand  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  this  might  be  useful  to  us.  Is  there 
anvbody  who  has  information  which  can  be  furnished  to  us  which 
will  show  a  typical  suboffice  organization,  to  include  the  personnel, 
the  number  of  them;  the  titles,  if  they  have  any;  the  rate  of  pay 
allotted  to  each  man;  the  character  of  the  equipment  in  detail;  the 
cost  of  each  style  of  eq^uipment — whether  I  state  that  correctly  or 
not  I  do  not  know — with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expense  as 
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minutely  as  possible  for  one  of  the  suboffices  which  is  to  be  typical 
of  the  attituHe  of  the  bureau  in  its  or^anLzationi  aiid  then,  further 
than  that,  a  similar  statement  of  a  district  office?  Probably  that 
will  give  us  the  information. 

Col.  Patterson.  That  will  be  done,  sir.  I  would  also  like  to  insert 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  dispensaries  and  dental  clinics: 

DX8PENSARIB8. 

It  IB  not  at  the  preeent  time  Doeeible  to  prepare  a  complete  report  on  dispenmries, 
particularljr  in  respect  to  the  subdistrict  omces,  since  the  plans  concerning  ous  phase 
of  the  medical  work  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  are  largely  in  the  formative 
stage.  An  intensive  survey  is  now  being  made  for  the  country  as  a  whole  to  determine 
the  real  needs  in  each  looUity,  And  accurate  datfea  will  not  be  available  until  the 
results  of  this  survey  have  been  conipiled. 

Although,  to-date,  the  United  Stat^  Veterans'  Bureau  has  not  in  general  been 
operating  its  own  dispensaries,  the  necessarv  medical  work  of  this  character  has  been 
accomplished  through  two  other  agencies:  (1)  by  dispensaries  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  located  Doth  in  the  district  office  cities 
and  in  certain  of  the  subdistrict  office  cities,  and  attached  as  out-patient  clinics  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  or  existing  as  separate  dispensairy  units;  and  (2)  by 
contract  with  private  hospitals,  physicians,  or  laboratories,  on  both  a  fee  and  salary 
basis. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  beneficiaries  of 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  by  dispensaries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  fiscal  vear  1921  were  $1,749^9.  It  was 
estimated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  -^biete  woula  be  an  increase  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  in  this  work,  making  a  total  estimated  cost  for.  this  work  for  tne  fiscal  year 
1922  of  $2,623,933,  not  including  the  cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  (personnel 
and  supplies)  dispensary  units  for  dental  work.  The  esnmated  cost  for  dental  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  $2,178,614.26.  A  detailed  state- 
ment showing  the  proposed  distribution  of  this  item  is  attached. 

Pending  the  results  of  the  survey  on  dispensary  facilities  now  being  made  which 
will  determine  the  needs  for  this  service  in  all  localities,  large  and  small,  there  is  pre- 
sented herewith  two  statements  representing  the  standard  requirements  for  two  dfksses 
of  dispensaries,  Class  A  and  Class  B.  Class  A  dispensary  represents  the  require- 
ments for  a  district  office  city,  and  certain  other  first  class  cities,  such  as  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  etc.  Class  B  dispensary  represents  the  requirements  for  the 
majority  of  subdistrict  office  cities.  In  considering  these  two  statements,  i^  is  of 
course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  actual  requirements,  city  by  city,  will  vary  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  dependent  upon  probably  volume  of  work,  condition  of  the  property, 
and  factors  of  like  nature.  A  number  of  dispensaries,  adequate  in  every  aetail  and 
conforming  in  general  to  the  attached  statements,  have  already  been  established^ 
particularly  at  Denver,  Colo..  Washington,  D.  C,  Ixw  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md. 

In  applying  these  statements  to  the  charts  on  district  office  and  subdistrict  office 
organization,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  instances,  dispensary  facilities 
are  already  available  through  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  even  thourii 
such  facihties  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  needs.  Moreover  it  ediould  not  oe 
considered  that  in  applyinj^  these  statements  to  the  organization  charts  it  necessarily 
means  an  added  amount  in  disbursements  equal  to  the  total  operating  cost  of  tibe 
dispensary,  since  in  many  instances  the  offices  are  already  paying  rent  on  space  allotted 
to  dispensary  purposes,  as  also  are  thev  paying  lor  personnel  already  engaged  in 
dispensary  work.  However  the  attached  statements  do  represent  approximately  the 
actual  total  cost  for  the  equipping  and  operating  for  one  year  of  the  dispensaries 
described. 

Medical  equipment  in  district  dispensary  or  dispensary ^  Class  A. 

Cost  of 
Sections*  equipment. 

General  surgical,  orthopedic  surgery $60i) 

Eye 770 

Ear,  noje,  and  throat 500 

Urology 1 ,  200 

76214—21 27 
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Out  or 

Sections— Continued.  ,  equipment. 

Internal  medicine,  neuropsychiatric,  tuberculosis  (no  special  exi^ense 
other  than  outfitting  examination' rooms). 

Dental  (6  chairs  and  laboratory) t • $11, 20O 

Xray * ,-    5,000 

Physiotherapy 4, 000 

Clinical  laboratory 450 

Pharmacy 1, 400 

Other  equipment: 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 4, 500 

Waiting  room  equipment , .  j 900 

.  ^Examini^  rooms  (7  rooms) • 945 

Installation:  Heating,  wiring,  -  plumbing,  pla^tmng,  etc ^,  770 


■  m 


\ 


.   Total  cost  of  equipmeat  «nd  installation., ; :.......  52;  135 

Space  necessary  for  above,  approxii^ately  S,464  aquare  feet,  at  prevailing  cost 
(12.50)  p6r  square  foot,  $21,160.  '  • 

Necessary  personnel  for  above:  Medical  officer  in  charge,  executive  officer,  8  full- 
time  physicians,  13  part-time  .physicians,  6  fuU-time  denti?te,  1  pharmacist,  1  X-ray 
techmcian,  1  bacterjolbgi'^t,  1  dental  technician,^  1  telephone  operator,  6  social  ^servico 
workers  (American  Red  Cro.\s),  3  niirse?,  3  physiotherapy  aid^s,  1  secretary,  6fttenojt- 
raphers,  4  typists,  5  clerks,  1  chauffeur,  1  orderly,  1  ipaid,.!  messenger.  Salaries  for 
M  above  personnel,  $127,678  per  annum. 

Maintenance,  general  supptie?,  drugs,  fuel,  boat,  light,  w^ij&Cy  eU?,,  for  above, 
approxiuiately  $10,000  per  annum         .  ..  ..     . 

3iedical  equipmerU  in  subdUlrict  office  or  dispenffory,  Clots,  B. 

Cost  oc 
Sections:  equipment. 

General  and  orthoptic  surgery , $500. 00 

Eye 770. 00 

Ear.  nofie,  and  throat 500.  00 

Urology 600. 00 

Internal   medicine,    neuropsychiatry,   tuberculosis   (no   special   ex- 
penses other  than  outfitting  examination  rooms). 

Dentistry  (2  chairs  and  laboratory) 3, 900. 00 

X  ray. 5, 000. 00 

Laboratory  (clinical  and  bacteriological) 450.  00 

Pharmacy , 1, 400. 00, 

Other  equipment: 

Office  furniture 2, 250. 00 

Waiting  room , 450. 00 

Examination  rooms  (4) # 540. 00 

Installation:  Heating,  wiring,  plumbing,  plastering,  etc 10, 384. 00 

Total  cost  of  equipment  and  installation 26,744.00 

Space  necessary  for  above,  approximately  3,975  square  feet,  at  prevailing  cost 
($2.50)  per  square  foot,  $9,937.50. 

Medical  personnel  necessary  for  above:  Medical  officer  in  charge;  2  medical  offi 
cere,  lull  time;  7  attending  spedalists,  part  time;  2  dental  officers,  full  time;  1  phar- 
macist; 1  X-ray  technician;  1  bacteriologist;  2  nurses;  3  stenographers;  3  typists; 
3  derks;  1  orderly.    Total  annual  salaries  lor  above,  $50,528. 

Maintenance,  general  supplies,  drugs,  fuel,  heat,  light,  water,  etc.,  for  above,  per 
anmun,  $4^50. 
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EfiimaUd  expenditures  fcr  adikd  dmtal  fadlitxsa  Jor  fiscal  year  Ifi^z. 


HOSPITALS. 

United  States  Marine 
Hospital— 
No.  2,  Boston,  Mass. . 
No.d,  Chicago,  III.... 
No.  7,  Detrrtt.  Mich.. 
No.  8.  A^tansville, 

Ina 

No.  9.  Fort  Stanton, 

N.  Mex .,... 

No.  13,  Mobile,  Ala... 
No.  14,  HewOrteani. 

,La.. 

No.  W,  Portland,  Me. 

No.  19.  San  FrajteiaooL 

Calif 


.t 


No.  2L8tap)etoD, 
N.  \ 

United  States  Public 

HeaHli   iiervice.  Ho^* 

pltal^ 

No. 25,  Houston  Tex. 

No.  27   Alexandria, 
•  lj '_ 

Np.  M,  Nor(ofk,"Va.".' 
*    No.  32,  Washington, 

D.C 

No.  35,  St.  Louis  .Mo. 
No.  41.  New  Haven, 

Conn 

No.    42,    PerryvlUe, 

Md 

No.  44,  West  Rox- 

bnry,  Mass 

.  No.  45,  Biltmore, 

N.C 

.    No.  52,  Boise  City, 

Idaho 

No.    56,    Baltimore, 

•   Md. 

No.     59,     Tacoma, 

Wash. 
No.  61,  Staten  Island, 

N.  y. 


Oper- 
ating. 


1 

2 
1 


? 

3 
1 

2 

2 


5 
3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 
7 

2 

9i 


Bqnipment. 


Labor- 
atory. 


1  i 
1 

1 

1 
1 


X-ray. 


>44J. 


4. .». .1 


1 


Oper- 
ating. 


I  III! 


HOSPITALS— continued. 

United  States  Public 
Health   Service    Hos- 
pital— Contin  ued . 
No,  Q3,,La^fi  Cit^, 

NO.   W,    H%4   Paul, 

Minn. 
No.  68,  MinneapoHs, 

Mtnp. 
No.  68,  Fort  Thomas, 

Ky. 

Fort  Logan  H.  Roots, 

Ark.  • 

.  WaUa  WaU«»  Wash,, 

Fort  McK*nide,WVo. 

Quirport,    Miss...^... 

Colfax,  La 

'    ExeeUbrSbriAitMtoi 
Pawsonsprlngs,  Ky . 
'  Hanneman,       Port- 
land, Oreg 

To  care  for  increase 

OUT-PATIEKT  CLDUCS. 


I 


Boston  (new),  w < . . 

New  Ycck  (new). ,  *. 

Phi]ad6l|>tiia  (tn^e&sed). 
Washington    (ino-eased). 

Atlanta  (new) 

New  Orkftns  (new) ...... 

Cin^nnati  (increased) — 

Chicago  (increased) 

St*  L«iiB  (Increatsed) 

Minneapolis 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Seattle 

Dallas  (new) 

Samnac  Lake  (new) 

Salt  Lake  City  (new),., . . 
Albuquerqne  (new) . 


4 
3 

"r 

3 

;^ 
'3 

2 
2 

'■» 

■  ^. 

2 
10 


20 
6 
2 

•6 

6 
o 

3 
5 


Equipment. 
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1 
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1  . 
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1  I 
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3 
1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
1 


I'l 
1 

1  ' 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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This  makes  a  total  of— 

180  operating  equipments  at  a  cost  of $301 ,  440. 60 

42  laboratories  at  a  cost  of 23,076.90 

28  X-rays  at  a  cost  of. ....w 23,230.20 

42  oral  surgery  outfits  at  a  cost  of. II  ,286. 66 

Installing  180  operatmg  equipments .- 90,000. 00 

Installing  42  laboratories 12,600.00 

Installing  28  X-rays 14,000.00 

*   SuppHes  for  HtLt  present  169  operators  and  t80  to  be  added,  average  duty  6  months 518, 000. 00 

Cost  of  present  dental  personnel,  assuming  that  all  will  be  commissioned  at  ah  early  date, 

per  annum L :..'. 644,078190 

Cost  of  new  dental  persQune^i  assuming  that  the  average  service  will  be  6  months  eac^h  and  the 

average  pay  will  be  S3,006  per  annum .' 540,600. 00 

Total  cost  of  new  eqnipmont  and  InstaUaticm,  and  supplies,  as  outlined  in  the  above  report . .  093, 634. 30 

Total  cost  or  personnel  as  outlined  in  the  above  report , 1, 184, 979. 90 

T(^al  cost  of  new  equipment  and  installation ,  supplies . and  personnel ., 2, 178, 614. 26 

A  committee  has  recommended  to  Congress  that  th^y  pass  a  bill 
directing  that  a  beneficiary  of  this  bureau  who  has  been  m  a  hospital 
and  stayed  there  six  months  be  rated  as  permanently  disabled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  committee  of  CoMress? 

CqL.  Patterson.  The  American  Legion,  I  beheve,  is  recommending 
that  to  Congress. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  statistician  if  he  can  give 
us  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men  involved  in  this  proposed  ex- 


% 


f 

I 


t 


0 
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penditure  of  $13)066;618,  whether  it  mcludes  any  hospital  attendants 
or  whether  it  is  just  the  district  organization  and  the  suboffices  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  The  sub  and  district  offices;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  the  figures,  please  furnish  them 
for  us. 

Col.  Patterson.  Those  figures  cover  a  personnel  of  4,560,  whose 
annual  salaries  total  S5,912,736.40.  I  will  file  a  detailed  statement 
for  the  committee. 

contingent  fund. 

The  Chaxriian.  Please  give  us  the  next  item. 

Mr.  R0UT8ONG.  We  inserted  a  contingent  fund  of  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  Sweet  bill  necessitates  the  inspection  of  hos- 
pitals and  equipment,  and  it  is  estimated,  as  a  result  of  this  inspection, 
that  certain  changes  and  improvements  will  have  to  be  made,  which 
we  do  not  anticipate  here.    I  believe  that  figure  is  very  low. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  contingent  fund  to  be  used  without  any  re- 
port to  anybody  about  its  expenditure'? 

Col.  Patterson.  Oh,  no.  We  would  have  to  account  for  it,  of 
course. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  If  we  order  a  change  in  any  Armv  hospital  we  have 
to  provide  the  funds  from  this  appropriation  to  make  that  alteration. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $260,000  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Out  of  the  medical  and  hospital  service 
appropriation. 

Col.  Patterson.  It  can  only  be  used  to  pay  accounts. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  There  will  always  be  the  question  of  sanitation, 
the  crowding  of  hospitals,  the  ventilation,  satisiactoryhospital  equip- 
ment, etc.,  which  tne  inspectors  will  report  upon.  We  will  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  mak^ing  those  inspections,  because  we  will  have 
to  pay  for  changes  that  become  necessary  as  a  result  of  them.  We 
felt  that  we  should  make  some  provision  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  adequate  is  the  present  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  entitled  to  hospitalization? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  inadequate  for  certain  diseases. 

estimated  amount   required  for  medical  and  HOSPITAL 

SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago  vou  gave  us  the  figures  of  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Army  anci  naval  hospitals,  tne  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  nimiber  of  contract 
hospitals,  and  gave  us  an  estimate  of  the  rate  per  day  per  man. 
How  much  will  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  $46,220,571.18. 

The  Chairman.  Repairs  and  alterations  for  armj*  hospitals, 
<40,000;  naval  hospitals,  J35,000;  National  Soldiers'  Home  hos- 
pitals, $500,000;  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  J2,000,000: 
dental  service,  $2,179,614.26;  dispensaries,  $2,750,000;  medical 
personnel,  $900,000;  direct  disbursements,  transportation,  $1,500,000; 
traveling  expenses,  $500,000;  physical  examinations,  $700,000; 
medicd  and  surgical  (special),  $725,000;  orthopedic,  $120,000; 
hospitals,  contract.  $125,000;  burial  awards,  $80,000;  dental  service, 
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fees,  15,000,000,  and  district  orgaimsations,  $13,066,618,  and  con- 
tingent fund  to  district  organization,  $250,000.  How  much  does 
that  figure  up  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Did  you  include  the  contract  patients  1 

The  Chairman^.  Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-^two  pa- 
tients at  $3.68. 

Mr.  RouTsoNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmai^.  How  much  does  this  other  figure  up  ?  * 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  $30,471,232.26. 

The  Cbaibuas.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $46,000,000  ? 

Mr.  RouTAONO.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairican.  Hie  grand  total  of  the  two  items  makes  $76,- 
691,803.44. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BEOS  OCCUPIED. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  occupied  in  the  hospitals  and 
how  much  space  is  not  occupied,  if  you  know  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Howmaay  beds  are  occupied. at  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Patterson.  There  were  29,052  patients  in  the  hospitals  as  of 
October  27,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  all  the  space  you  have  available  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

NUMBER  OP  BEDS  AVAILABLE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  available  space  have  you  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  beds 
available.  Thev  are  not  in  the  places  that  we  need  them  in  many 
instances,  but  tney  are  available. 

The  ChairmaK.  What  do  you  mean  by  they  are  available  but  not 
in  the  proper  place  ? 

Col.  jPattbrson.  We  might  need  200  beds  an  New  England  and 
they  would  be  in  the  South  somewhere;  not  where  we  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  hospital  space  for  those  who 
have  to  be  treated  t 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  in  several  sections. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  shortage  exist,  if  you  can  give  us 
the  location  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  I  should  like  to  preface  that  by  saying  that  the 
desire  is  to  get  out  of  the  contract  hospitals  as  soon  as  possiole  and  to 
but  all  beneficiaries  in  Government-controlled  institutions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  contract  hospital  is  much  the  cheapest  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  You  do  not  get  the  service.  Some  of  them  are 
splendid  institutions.  A  metropolitan  hospital  with  which  we  have  a 
contract  is  a  splendid  institution,  but  in  many  instances  the  contract 
hospitals  are  little  better  than  boarding  houses,  and  an  unfit  place  for 
the  adequate  care  of  our  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  are  the  institutions  in  which  the  citizens  must 
go  to  be  treated  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Not  altogether.  You  will  find  that  a  great  many 
mushroom  institutions  have  grown  up  to  care  fo^  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Veteran's  Bureau. 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  All  of  theae  contract)  institutions  are  of  the  kind 
you  describe? 

Col.  Patterson.  No.  I  have  just  stated  that  there  are  many 
excellent  ones,  but  the  majority  are  not  places  for  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  oeneficial  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  this  hearing,  instead  of  going  on  along  sidelines^  if 
j^ou  would  just  give  us  a  very  simple  statement  of  the  hospital  facilities 
which  we  have,  the  number  of  patients  we  have,  the  locations  through- 
out the  country,  where  the  shortage  of  space  exists,  what  will  have  to 
be  done  to  supply  the  space,  whether  anything  is  being  done  in  the 
matter  of  building  new  nospitals  and  what  progress  has  been  made  i 

Col.  Patterson.  I  might  say  that  thena  has  recently  been  appointed 
a  Federal  Board  on  Hospitahzation,  which  is  sitting  every  morning 
in  the  city  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that:  all  we  want  to  know 
are  the  facts. 

Col.  Patterson.  This  was  preliminary  to  what  you  want  to 
'know,  sir.  It  will  probably  make  some  more  accurate  recommenda- 
tions than  we  are  going  to  cover. 

The  Chairman.  Please  just  give  us  the  facts. 

Col.  Patterson.  We  need  a  500-bed  hospital  in '  California  for 
tuberculosis. 

SHORTACB  OF  BEDS  FOR  CAR'S   OF  TUBBRCULAE  AVD  IN3ANE  PAtlENTA. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  we  want  to  know.  We  want  to 
know  what  hospital  facilities  you  have,  whether  we  have  enough  to 
meet  the  present  needs,  and  if  we  have  not,  where  the  shortage  is, 
and  then,  after  you  get  through,  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  to  supply 
the  shortage. 

Col.  Patterson.  We  liad  on  October  27,  1921,  29,052  patients  in 
hospitals.  Of  that  number  19,584  were  in  Government  institutions, 
the  remainder  being  in  contract  hospitals,  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  desire  to  get  out  of  for  very  good  reasons.  We  are  short  of 
bedfi  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  two  general  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  localities. 

Col.  Patferson.  California  is  one  and  the  other  is  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York.  When  the  hospitals  now  being  constructed  for 
the  bureau  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients  or  in  contempla- 
tion arc  completed  we  will  have  enough  to  meet  all  needs. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  is  being  made  toward  their 
completion  ( 

Col.  Pattkrson.  a  number  will  be  completed  betwoeq  now  aA<l 
next  Aug:ust,  some  of  them  in  February,  some  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  as  late  as  August. 

BILL  FOR    construction    OF   HOSPITALft. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  suggested  the  introduction  of  * 
bill  through  some  Member  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  for  the 
exp<*nditure  of  $16,000^000  more  for  new  hospitals.  Is  there  siny 
necessity  for  that  ? 

Col.  pAi^rERSON.  Some  of  that  money  will  be  needed* 

The  Chairman.  On  these  hospitals  now  under  construcXrion  < 
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Col.  Paiterson.  No,  sir;  but  on  the  other  ones  which 'w©  will 
need.  <      ' 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  enough  now  ? 

Ccrf.  Patterson.  I  said  we  will  have  enough  when  these  now  being 
constructed  are  built,  plus  the  hosf^itais  for  the  tuberculosis  patients 
in  California  and  in  the  metrotx^itan  ar^a. 

The  CHAiRSiAK.  If  that  is' the  >ca8e  what  necessity  would  there  be 
for  starting  the  eonstnxction  of  new  hospitals,  except  those  two  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  There  are  some  other  classes  of  cases,  the  neuro, 
psychiatric;  cases,  men  with  mental  distiirhances.  We  will  need 
1 ,000  beds  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jrou  no  facilities  there  now? 

Col.  Pattbiischc.  No,  sir.  Wo  are.  usin^  the  contract  hospital. 
They  want  us  to  get  out  of  them.  In  addition  to  that,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  Speedway  Hospital  f or  neuropsychiatric  cas^s,  there  will 
hove  to  be  built  a  small  addition  to  a  Public  Health  hcispital  now  in 
Chicago  about  200  beds  in  order  to  provide  for  general  cases  which 
must  be  moved  from  that  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  The  Public  Health  Service  hospital  on  the  lake 
shore  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  There  are  two  of  them  in  Chicago.  By  enlarging 
one  of  them  by  200  bed«s^  with  the  other  hospital  they  have  there, 
they  can  take  care  of  general  cases  and  take  them  out  of  the  Speedway 
Hospital  so  we  can  maintain  that  hospital  for  neuropsychiatric  cases. 
We  need  I  certain  general  hospitals.  We  need  one  with  about  500 
beds  in  the  general  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis. . 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  not  a  hospital  out  there,  the  Morris  Hospital  ? 

CoL  Patterson.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Missouri. 

CoL  Patterson.  There  is  a  hospital  at  Excelsior  Springs  that  is 
being  consliructed. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  a  hospital  being  built 
by  a  man  under  contraet  at  his  home. 

GoL  FoBftEs.  That  is  the  Morse  Hospital  at  Exoelsior  Springs,  out 
in  Kansas  City.     That  is  a  small  institution.  » 

CoL  Pt^TTERsoN.  There  is  need  again  for  sbme  beds  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  New  York.  We  are  providine  for  the  nervous  cases 
thece.  You  probably  remflmbei?  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  men  who 
served  in  the  war  came  £rom  New  York.  We  are  looking  for  aoother 
hospital  for  tuberculosis  pat)ients  in  that  area^  and  w£sn  we  have 
'  that  we  will  stiU  have  to  provide. for' general  beds  in  New  York  City. 
In  order  to  do  that  we  have  to  find  600  beds.  The. committee  that  I 
mentioned  is  looking  into  a  hospital  in  Brooklyn  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  marine  ho^ital.on  Staten  Island  at  Stapleton  to  provide 
the  600  beds.  That  will  enable  us  to  get  out  of  the  Polyclimc  Hos- 
pital, which  we  should  hold  no  longer^  and  the  Fox  HiHs  Hospital, 
the  lease  on  which  expires  next  June;  we  have  to  get  out.  Those 
are  two  of  the  needs  at  the  present  time,  subject  to  revision,  as  the 
result  of  further  study  by  the  Federal  Boatd  on  Hospitalization. 

The  Chairman.  Qenerally  speaking,  you  are  able  to  care  now  for 
all  tho«^  who  need  hospitalization^  !  litMUiUiiA 

Col.  PATTKSsofif.  We  are  doing  it,  but  by  using  thr 
pitals^ 
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Mr.  Btbns.  Under  this  Appropriation  of  $18,600,000  for  hospitals, 
are  you  going  to  take  care  of  the  new  hospitals  that  you  referred  to 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Pattebson.  That  appropriation  has  }Mractioally  all  been  allo- 
cated, and  in  addition  to  tnat  money  must  be  macle  available  for 
these  other  places  which  I  have  just  mentioned — two  tubereuloeis 
hospitals,  one  large  insane  hospital,  and  an  addition  to  another  hos- 
pital in  Chicago  to  make  room  there  for  general  eases,  ao  that  we  can 
use  the  Speedway. 

The  Chaxbbian.  You  have  mentioned  making  use  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced for  $16,000,000? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaxrbian.  Will  it  take  $16,000,000  for  those  hospitals? 

Col.  Pattebson.  No;  it  will  probably  take  11  or  12  million  dollars 
for  hospitals,  the  balance  for  dispensanes. 

The  Chaibmak.  In  addition  to  the  $18,000,000  appropriation? 

Col.  Pattebson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  that  should  beccnne  a  law,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  those  building  could  be  put  into  service? 

Col.  Pattebson.  From  10  months  to  a  vear  and  a  half  at  the  long- 
est.    Eighteen  months  would  see  them  all  running.    ' 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  recall  the  early  part  of  me  hearings  it  was 
suggested  that  you  had  30,000  in  hospitals,  and  that  the  niunber  ex- 

fiected  at  the  peak  would  be  35,000.  Does  the  necessity  for  these  new 
acihties  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  increased  number  of  35,000  ? 

Col.  Pattebson.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  so.  We  think  we  will  have  to 
have  this,  and  it  will  be  rather  bad  not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them. 
As  you  know,  our  hospital  requirements  are  ^oing  up  instead  of  down, 
and  we  expect  them  to  continue  to  do  so  until  about  the  Ist  of  March. 
Then  we^xpect  the  cases  will  begin  to  go  down. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  additional  hospitals 
should  not  be  constructed  at  the  soldiers'  homes  or  at  other  points 
where,  as  the  years  go  by  and  you  no  longer  have  a  need  for  the  hos- 
pitals for  these  present  purposes,  they  can  be  turned  into  barracks 
or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  trying  to  locate 
those  hospitals  where,  if  they  should  not  be  needed  after  a  few  years, 
they  would  still  be  an  asset  to  the  Oovemment  in  some  form  or  other, 
either  for  the  Public  Health  Service  in  taking  care  of  its  beneficiaries, 
or,  perhaps,  for  Army  or  Navy  uses.  In  other  oases,  it  is  thought  that 
some  States  would  take  them  over.  They  are  all  being  loca^d  with 
that  end  in  view* 

allocation  of  funds  fob  constbuction  of  hospitals. 

The  Chaibman.  The  funds  for  the  hospitals  that  were  presumed 
to  be  constructed  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $18,600,000  nave  been 
allocated. 

Col.  Pattebson.  All  but  about  $1,300,000. 

Col.  FoBBBs.  I  can  give  that.  There  are  $850,000  for  Fort  Bayard, 
$600,000  for  Prescott,  Ariz.;  $2,750,000  for  the  Catholic  Orphanage 
in  New  York;  $495,000  for  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Washington — ;- 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  That  is  at  an  abandoned  military 
post? 
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Col.  Forbes.  It  used  to  be  a  military  post. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  have  a  list  of  15  projects,  as  follows:  $60,000  for 
repairs,  to  make  it  habitable,  for  tne  Public  Health  Hospital  at 
Alexandria,  La. ;  that  will  provide  no  additional  beds,  but  it  simply 
makes  the  present  facilities  usable;  $300,000  at  Lake  City,  Fia., 
100  additional  beds  for  tuberculosis  patients;  $600,000  at 


rescott,  Ariz.- 


Mr.  Sissox  (interposing).  That  cost  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  is  $3,000 
per  bed  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  varies  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  according  to  where  you  are  building  and  the  class 
of  cases  you  have  to  take  care  of.  At  Aueusta,  Ga.,  $814,000  for 
300  neuropsychiatric  beds;  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  $850,000  to 
provide  250  additional  beds  for  tuberculosis  patients,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expense  there  is  to  make  the  place  habitable,  because 
it  has  not  been  touched  since  the  Army  turned  it  over;  at  Oteen, 
N.   C,   $748,000  to  provide  200  additional  beds  for  tuberculosis 

f patients;  at  Perryville,  Md.,  $500,000,  to  provide  300  additional  beds 
or  neuropsychiatric  patients;  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the  National 
Soldiers  Home,  $1,400,000,  to  provide  500  additional  beds  for  tuber- 
culosis patients;  at  the  National  Soldiers  Home,  Dajrton,  Ohio, 
$750,000,  to  provide  250  additional  beds  for  tuberculosis  patients; 
at  the  National  Soldiers  Home  at  Marion,  Ind.,  $100,000,  providing 
50  additional  beds  for  neuropsychiatric  patients,  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  $495,000,  to  provide  150  adaitional  beds  for  tubercu- 
losis patients;  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Root^  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  $250,000, 
to  provide  300  beds  for  neuropsychiatric  patients;  at  Fort  McKenzie, 
Wyo.,  $102,000,  to  provide  for  242  neuropsychiatric  patients;  at  the 
sanitarium  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  $740,000,  to  provide  300  additional 
b^ds  for  tuberculosis  patients;  and  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage 
in  New  York  City,  $2,750,000,  to  purchase  the  property  and  with 
further  expenditures  to  provide  1,000  beds  for  neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it  likely  that  this  work  will  be  com- 
pleted ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  have  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  has  just  come  in. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  all  of  these  Government-owned  institutions  now  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  Wherever  we  can  have  it  so,  they  are 
on  land  that  will  not  cost  anything.  We  have  a  new  progress  report 
on  this  construction,  and  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Col.  Forbes.  Mr.  Sisson  asked  you  if  these  institutions,  as  stAte- 
ment  of  which  you  have  just  put  m  the  record,  were  all  Government 
ow^ned,  and  you  said  "yes.'* 

Col.  Patterson.  I  said  that  they  are  all  on  Governiuentr-owned 
land  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $1 1 ,000,000.  What  is  the  other 
87,600,000  to  be  used  for? 

Col.  Patterson.  Additional  allotments  are  contemplated  on  cer- 
tain projects  and  all  but  about  $900,000  of  .the  S18,6f00,000  have 
been  allocated.  They  will  have  to  use  about  a  half  a  million  doUars 
of  that  to  place  the  Catholic  orphanage  in  New  York  in  shape; 
82,750,000  was  what  we  paid  for  tne  property  outright.  That  tract 
consists  of  31  acres  and  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owned  by  the  Grovemment? 

CoL  Patterson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  Boman  Catholic  orphanage  in 
Xew^  York.  It  has  been  bought  by  us  now,  but  it  will  cost  about 
$500,000  or  $600,000  to  put  it  in  shape  to  receive  neuropsychiatric 
patients.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  does  not  appear  here,  and 
that  is  the  hospital  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  for  250  tuberculosis  patients 
and  250  neuropsychiatric  patients.  That  is  for  the  use  of  Negroes, 
and  it  is  the  ultmiate  object  to  raise  the  capacity  of  that  institution  to 
1 ,000  beds.     That  is  exclusively  for  Negro  veterans. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  That  will  cost  about  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  overrun  the  $18,600,000  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  need  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  our  beneficiaries.  We  will  build  that  hospital  slowly  as 
we  get  the  money,  but  we  will  have  to  do  something.  Nothing  has 
been  done  for  the  Negroes  suffering  from  those  two  classes  of  disability 
in  the  South. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is,  nothing  has  been  done  for  them  as  a  class. 

Col.  Patterson.  They  are  taken  care  of,  but  they  have  no  institu- 
tion of  their  own  at  the  present  time. 

NUMBER   OF   NEUROPSYCHIATRIC    PATIENTS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  total  number  of  neuropsychiatric 
patients  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  9,000. 

Col.  Patterson.  The  total  number  of  neuropsychiatric  patients 
was  8,173  on  October  27,  1921. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  balance  that 
will  come  in  ? 

Col.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  we  believe  that  we  will  have  between 
9,5a0  and  10,000  of  them  as  a  result  of  the  Sweet  bill. 

NUMBER   OF   TUBERCULOSIS    PATIENTS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  tuberculosis  patients  have  you? 

Col.  Patterson.  There  are  11,971  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
estimate  that  that  number  will  reach  13,000. 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  total  expenditures  this  year  have  been  approxi- 
mately $450,000,000,  including  the  expenditures  for  vocationtri 
training. 
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Mr.  Kellby.  Up  to  last  July? 
Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  $450,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  includes  everything? 
Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

tJNEXPENDBD  BALANCE  OP  APPROPRIATION  FOR  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL 

SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  What  unexpended  balance  have  vou  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $33,000,000  f 

Cbl.  Patterson.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  some  one  a  short 
while  ago,  I  will  state  that  we  have  contracts  with  1 ,524  hospitals,  and 
we  are  using  854  of  them.  We  desire  to  get  out  of  them  and  put  the 
patients  in  Government  institutions. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of 
$33,000,000  is  $11, 500,000. 

HOSPITAL   FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  a  ^ood  thing  for  you  to  put  in  the 
record  a  statement  of  all  the  hospitals  that  you  are  using,  showing 
where  they  are  located,  the  number  of  patiente  in  each,  their  classifi- 
cation, and  showing  the  classes  of  patients  for  which  they  are  being 
used. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  can  give  you  this  complete  statement  of  the 
hospital  facilities. 

(The  statPtment  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  of  $33,000,000  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  There  are  approximately  $11,500,000  unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  rate  of  monthly  expenditure? 
Then  state  just  how  soon  you  will  need  money  and  now  much  you 
will  need. 

Mr.  GallIvan.  How  much  per  month '? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  It  takes  approximately  $6,250,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  all  activities  ? 

Mr.  RquTSOJfa.  Yes,  sir;  those  that  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  hospital  service  appropriation  and  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $11,000,000  unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  RoUTSONG.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  a  two  months'  supply  of  mon«y  on 
hand,  or  substantially  ^  two  months'  aupply,  or  within  $2,000,000 
of  it? 

Mi\  RouTsoNG.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  was  $6,500,- 
000  per  month,  and  that  would  be  $13,000,000  for  two  months.  You 
say  vou  have  an  unexpended  balance  of  $11,000,000,  and,  according 
to  tnat  statement,  you  have  within  $2,000,000  of  a  two  months' 
supply. 

C  ol.  Forbes.  There  are  other  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  dealing  only  with  this  appropriation  now. 
Have  you  any  outstanding  bills  against  this  $11,000,000? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  kffow  notv  much  they  amount  to? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Because  of  the  decentralization,  and  that  implies 
the  decentralization  of  certain  disbursements,  I  can  not  give  you 
exactly  the  unobligated  balance. 

Mr.SissoN.  This  is  the  Treasury  balance  and  it  mav  be  obligated  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  sav  that  we  have  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  us  through  one  more  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  disbursements  are  made 
through  division  headquarters  without  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  RoL^soNG.  Some  disbursements  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  those  disbursements, 
and  who  signs  the  checks  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  disbursing  officer,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  his  depu- 
ties in  each  district  office.  - 

The  Chairman.  You  have  disbursing  officers  at  each  district  head- 
quarters? 

Mr.  Black.  There  is  a  deputy  disbursing  officer  in  each  district 
office.  He  is  a  deputy  to  the  disbursing  officer  in  Washington.  There 
are  some  purchases  of  trainee  supplies  that  they  are  permitted  to 
make  at  the  district  office.  Under  neld  order  No.  3,  they  are  allowed 
to  purchase  mechanical  equipment  up  to  $25  and  up  to  $15  for  other 
equipment,  the  rule  being  that  no  one  purchase  shall  exceed  tliat 
amount.  Then,  of  course,  there  may  be  obligations  for  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Col.  Forbes.  All  of  the  obligations  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
are  covered  by  allotments. 
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The  C5HA1RMAN.  You  have  enough  money  under  the  most  exacting 
conditions  for  30  or  40  days  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  I  should  say  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that  you  would  require  $6,500,000 
per  month,  you  mean  that  that  would  cover  every  obligation  that 
could  be  incurred  under  the  most  exacting  circumstances? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  say  that,  because  of 
the  fact  that  our  bills  are  unduly  high  just  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  that  much  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  I  would  not  say  that  $6,500,000  would  cover  all  of 
the  obligations  incurred  in  the  next  30  days,  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  the  act  of  decentralizing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  taking  it  over  a  long  period 

Mr.  RouTSONG  (interposing).  I  took  it  over  a  period  of  a  year.,  . 

authority  to   establish   GOVERNMENT   SCHOOLB  AT  CAMPS. 

*  

The  Chairman.  Col.  Forbes,  some  time  ago  you  stated;  that  yotir 
bureau  had  authority  to  establish  schools  ^t  Cai»p  ^hernaan,  ,damp 
Grants  and  at  other  camps  that  you  indicated.  .  I  wish  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  tne  record  in  connection  with  this  hearing 'a 
reference  to  the  law  that  gives  you  s;tich  auth6rity.     ''       '        '   '  ]\\ 

Col.  Forbes.  I  will  do  that.      .  , , '  ?;  * .     .  .  ..  ,',| 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  a  reference- to  the  law  that 
gives  you  thatf  authority.  • '-» 

Col.  Forbes.  I  might  say  that  the  )>roperty,  of  course,  was  t\lrtied 
over  by  an  Executive  order.  .    .;        n. 

The  Chairman.  We  question  the  right  to  do  it  under  any  Executive 
order.  If  there  is  any  law  that  autndriz^s  you  to  take  ovet  one  of 
those  camps  and  make  ah  expenditure  of  four  of  five  pillion  dollats 
for  its  rehabilitation,  because  that  is  what  it' wUr  mean,  and  it  will 
not  be  simply  a  question  of  $20,000 ;  we  want  to.know  what  tihat  law  is . 

Col.  Forbes.  The  vocational  act  provides  for  the  establishment  6t 
schools,  and  there  are  already  seven  of  those  schools  in  operation,  but 
not  in  cantonments. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  a  reference  to  that  law. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  I  can  give  that  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it,  but  you  can  insert 
that  in  the  hearings.        . 

Sections  8  and  9  of  the  Vetenlns' '  Bureau  hi II  approved  A  \\p\^t  9 ,  102 1 ,  are  as  fallows : 
**Sf.c.  8.  AH  8!imd  heretofore  app!*opriated  for  farr^nng  out  the  provirfone  ofthe 
war-Ti«<k  insuraiice  a^t  and  amenaments  thercito,  and*  to  carry  out  the  provdsionp  of 
the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return  to  civil 
employment  of  disabled  perwn?!  discharged  from  the  militarx^  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  June  27,  191 S,  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall,  where  unexpended,  be  made  available  for  the  Veteranp'  Bureau,  and 
may  he  expended  in  such  manner  as' the  director  deems  necessary  in  c-arryinsj  out  the 
purposes  of  this  a'^t.  with  the  re=»tricticm8  heretcfore  imposed  as  to  number  of  perpon .^ 
that  may  he  employed  at  staged  aalarie*'. 

"Sec.'' 9.  The  director,  subject  to  the  general  directions  of  the  President,  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  examination,  medical  care,  treatment,  hospitalization,  dis- 
I>ensaiy.  aid  convalescent  ('are,  necessary  and  reasonable  after  care,  welfare  of,  nursing, 
vocational  training,  and"  snch  other  services  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  (A  this  Act,  and  for  that  purpose  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  the 
now  existing  or  future  facilities  of  the  United  Stittes  Public  Health  Service,  the  War 
Department,  the  Nivy  Department,  the  Interior  Department,  the  National  Homes  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  ;SoldierB,  and  such  other  governmental  facilities  as  may  be  made 
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available  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act;  and  such  governmental  agencies  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  facilities,  including  personnel,  equip- 
ment, medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  supplies  as  the  director  may  deem 
necessary  and  advisable  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  such 
governmental  facilities  as  are  hereby  made  available. 

*'In  order  to  standardize  the  character  of  examination,  medical  care,  treatment, 
hospitalization,  dispensary,  and  convalescent  care,  nursing,  vocational  training,  and 
sucn  other  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  beneficiaries  under  this  act,  the  director 
shall  maintain  an  inspection  service,  with  authority  to  examine  all  facilities  and  serv- 
ices utilized  in  carrjang  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  utilize  such  other  Grovemment  or  private  agencies  as 
may  be  deemed  practicable  and  necessary.  The  head  of  the  inspection  service  shall 
report  to  the  director,  in  the  manner  the  director  may  prescribe,  the  result  of  each 
examination  of  facilities  and  services  and  shall  recommend  to  him  methods  of  stand- 
ardizing such  facilities  and  services. 

*'When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  the  facilities  and  services  utilized  for  the 
hospitalization,  medical  care,  and  treatment  for  beneficiaries  under  this  act  are 
unsatisfactory,  the  director  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  further  hospitalization, 
care,  and  treatment  of  such  beneficiaries  by  other  means. 

'*In  the  event  that  there  is  not  sufficient  Gcrvemment  hospital  and  other  facilities 
for  the  proper  medical  care  and  treatment  of  beneficiaries  under  this  act,  and  the  direc- 
tor deems  it  necessary  and  adviasble  to  secure  additional  Government  facilitise.  he 
may,  within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  improve  or  extend  existing  govern- 
mental facilities  or  acquire  additional  facilities  by  purchase  or  othoKrise.  Such 
new  property  and  structures  as  may  be  so  imiMt>ved,  extended,  or  acquired  shall 
become  part  of  the  permanent  equipmept  of  the  Vetenuis'  Bureau  or  of  some  one  of 
the  now  existing  agencies  of  the  Government,  including  the  War  Department,  Navy 
Department,  Interior  Department,  Treasury  Department,  the  National'  Homes  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  in  such  a  way  as  wul  best  serve  the  present  emergency, 
takinff  into  consideration  the  future  services  to  be  rendered  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War,  including  the  beneficiaries  under  this  act. 

''In  the  event  the  Government  hospital  facilities  and  other  facilities  are  not  thur 
available  or  are  not  sufficient,  the  director  may  contract  with  State,  municipal,  o, 
private  hospitals  far  such  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services ai may  be  requireds 
and  such  contracts  may  be  made  tor  a  period  of  not  exceeding  five  years  and  may  be 
for  the  use  of  a  ward  or  other  hospital  unit  or  on  such  other  basis  as  may  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  beneficiaries  under  this  act. 

*'The  l^^dent  is  hereby  authorized,  should  he  deem  it  necessary  and  advisable 
lor  the  proper  medical  care  and  treatment  of  beneficiaries  under  this  act,  to  transfer 
to  the  airector  the  operation,  management,  and  control  of  specifiadly  dengnated 
hospitals  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Such  hospitals, 
when  transferred,  shidl  be  used  exclusively  for  beneficiaries  under  this  act  ana  shall 
be  under  the  operative  control  of  the  director  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  President 
mavprescribe.'* 

There  is  authority  under  the  above-fjuoted  sections  for  this  bureau  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  Camp  Sherman  and  to  use  it  as  a  training  center,  as  it  ia  plain  that  the 
director  is  empowered  to  use  governmental  facilities  now  under  his  control,  and,  if 
they  be  insufficient,  to  acquire  additional  ^vemmental  facilities,  and  if  the  last  be 
insufficient  he  is  empowered  to  acquire  facilities  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  such 
new  propertv  shall  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau, etc.  The  word  ' '  facilities  '*  as  used  in  the  above  sections  is  sufficient  to  include 
a  camp  suitable  for  hospital  and  vocational- training  purposes. 

3.  The  next  question  relates  to  the  right  of  the  director  to  repair  and  alter  existing 
buildings  at  Camp  Sherman  in  order  to  make  them  suitable  for  training  purposes. 

In  the  original  vocational  rehabilitation  act  of  June  27,  1918,  section  8,  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  act,  among  which  were  mentioned 
*'for  renting  and  remodeling  buildings  and  quarters,  repairing,  maintaining,  and 
equipping  same."  Additional  appropriations  were  made  by  acts  of  July  10,  1919^ 
and  November  4,  1919.  for  carr\'ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  original  act.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  or  not  burial  expenses  of  deceased  trainees  could  be  paid 
from  these  supplementary  appropriations.  The  comptroller  (26  Dec,  536)  held  that 
thev  could  not,  but  that  such  appropriations  could  be  used  for  the  general  purpoees 
of  the  act,  amon^  which  were  "for  renting  and  remodeling  buildings  and  quarters, 
repuring,  maintaining,  and  equipping  same." 

The  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  4,  1921,  made  an  appropriation  *'for  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  cirryinji^  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation,  etc.,'  approved  Juile  27, 1918." 
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Under  the  decision  of  th^  camptroUw  above  mentioned  and  section  8,  act  August 
9,  1921,  any  balance  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
and  alteration  of  existing  structures  at  Camp  Sherman  in  order  to  make  them  suitable 
for  vocational  training. 

COST   OF   DECENTRAUZATION. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know,  and  I  think  the  public 
would  like  to  know,  how  much  this  decentralization  scheme  will  have 
cost  the  Government  when  it  is  completed. 

Col.  Patterson.  You  mean  in  starting  these  new  district  offices  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Patterson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
because  I  am  the  medical  man  of  the  bureau  and  have  not  figured 
administrative  costs  other  than  medical.  Col.  Forbes,  Mr.  Wood 
wants  to  know  what  you  think  this  decentralization  will  cost  us. 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  will  cost  the  Government  to  do  this 
decentralization  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Col.  Patterson.  To  accomplish  it  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  it. 

Col.  FoHBEs.  We  can  not  give  you  that  until  we  know  how  much 
the  freight  is  going  to  cost  for  shipping  this  material  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  1  did  not  know  but  tnat  you  had  made  an  approximate 
estimate. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  an  approximate  estimate  on  that,  but  it  is 
not  quite  complete. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  put  that  estimate  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  give  you  the  right  to  erect  buildings. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  not  erecting  any  buildings  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  are. 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  erected  a  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  must  be  construed,  and  we 
will  look  into  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  has  not  been  a  new  building  erected  on  the 
premises;  we  are  using  the  community  group  of  buildings  already 
there. 

Monday,  NovembIsr  14,  1921. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

office  of  the  secretary. 

STATEMEHT   OF   HK.    F.    F.    WESTOK,    CHIEF   DIVISION   OF 

PBINTINO  AND  STATIONERY. 

STATIONERY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  stationery.  Tell  us  \mat  you  want  witn  it,  how  you 
arrived  at  it,  and  whether  it  is  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  that 
is  made  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Weston.  This  does  not  relate  to  printing,  but  is  the  appro- 
priation for  stationery  supplies.  That  means  office  supplies.  Sta- 
tionery is  really  a  misnomer.    This  does  not  pertain  to  printing  at 
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all,  but  it  is  for  all  sorts  of  supplies  used  by  clerks,  messengers,  and 
laborers.  The  appropriation  tor  this  fiscal  year  is  $446,500.  That 
is  $229,750  less  than  the  appropriation  was  last  year,  and  it  is  $180,221 
less  than  the  expenditures  for  stationery  last  year.  I  had  under- 
taken at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  try  and  make  that  sum 
last  the  year  through,  and  I  told  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  if  any  economies  could  be  made, 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  do  that.  That  was  in  July  of  this  year, 
but  on  the  23d  of  August  there  occurred  a  fire  in  the  storeroom  oi  the 
Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery  which  caused  the  destruction 
by  fire  and  water  of  about  $60,000  worth  of  supplies.  After  going 
over  the  stock  and  clearing  it  up  and  getting  it  rearranged,  and  saving 
out  the  parts  that  are  usable,  we  have  settled  on  the  sum  of  $40,000 
as  the  very  least  amount  required  to  carrv  us  through.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  that.  It  will  require ^ooa  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  bureau  officers  in  Washington  to  come  out  v/ith  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  supplies  purchased? 

Mr.  Weston.  As  I  say,  they  comprise  a  full  complement  of  office 
supplies  used  by  the  employees,  from  the  Secretary  down.  All  of 
the  articles  you  find  on  your  desk  here  that  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  clerical  work  are  stationery  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  $40,000  will  be  as  little  as  you 
can  get  along  with  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  I  am  sure  that  amount  will  be  needed,  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  $20,000  less  than  you  would  have  used  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  It  is  $20,000  less  than  we  would  have  had  but  for 
the  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Hpw  much  stock  did  you  have  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  About  $160,000  worth,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  added 

Mr.  Weston  (interposing).  All  of  it  was  not  in  that  building. 
There  is  storage  in  two  other  buildings  not  affected  by  the  fire. 
The  expendihires  for  stationery  for  the  first  four  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  totaled  $314,719.23.  At  that  ratio,  this  amount  would 
not  carry  us  through  the  year,  but  we  buy  supplies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  the  expectation  that  a  good  many  of  them  will  last 
the  year  thrcrugh.  In  other  words,  when  we  order  some  supplies,  we 
buy  a  year's  stock, 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the' character  of  the  material  or  supplies 
destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  paper.  There  was  one  car- 
load of  blotting  paper  that  had  just  arrived,  that  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  water.  It  did  not  burn  much.  It  was  put  up  in  bundles 
and  turned  moldy  instead  of  drying  out.  One  otner  principal  loss 
was  in  twine  which  was  right  in  the  path  of  the  fire.  The  tyrine  was 
in  bulk,  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  twine  an  article  that  is  used  up  rapidly? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  a  great  deal  of  twine  throughout 
the  department.  There  were  lesser  losses  on  a  great  number  of 
articles,  rubber  bands  particularly.  While  these  did  not  actually 
burn  and  the  water  did  not  affect  them,  the  heat  was  so  great  that 
they  were  good  for  nothing.    They  would  break  right  in  two. 
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Monday,  November  14,  1921. 

mints  and  assat  officks.   . 

STATEMENT  OF  MBa  BATHOND  T.  BAKEB,  DIBEGTOB  OF  THE 

MINT. 

NEW   YORK   ASSAY   OFFICE — WAGES   OF  WORKMEN'  AM)   OTHER   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  in  which  you  are  interested  is  on  page  81 : 
**New  York  assay  office:  For  wages  of  workmen  and  other  employees, 
$25,000/'    Why  do  we  have  that  come  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Gentlemen,  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  prepared 
in  1920  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  it  was  tot  anticipated  that  certain 
functions  of  the  New  York  Subtreasury  would  be  transferred  to  the 
assay  office  upon  the  closing  of  the  subtreasury.  We  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  influx  of  gold  would  continue.  That  influx  of 
gold  has  increased  and  a  great  many  deposits  were  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  at  the  New  York  assay  office.  I  was  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  budget  was  made  up  and  was  very  happy  to 
announce  that  I  could  probably  cut  my  estimate  from  $170,000  to 
$145,000.  The  New  York  assay  office  has  increased  Us  volume  of 
business  and  the  number  of  deposits.  This  has  caused  .an  enormous 
amount  of  work  necessary  not  only  in  receiving  this  bvlKon,  but 
weighing,  melting,  and  assaying  it,  m  order  that  the  depositors  may 
not  lose  interest  on  their  money,  and  that  has  necessitated  wqiking 
overtime,  at  nights,  in  the  assay  office*  lliis  has  all,  been  accQfla- 
plished  with  an  increase  of  only  21  additional  meiv  in.ou;c  forc^.    • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  any  of  the  work  of  the  subt^asury  been  turked 
over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes^  sir.  We  haye  ta4iLen  over  payments  of  the  checks 
and  we  handle  payments  in  currency,  as  they  did  at  the  subtreasury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  that  necessitate  an  increased  force? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnb.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  we  Have  probably  three  or  four  men.     . 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  taken  the  place  of  how  many  men  who  had 
the  same  duties  in  the  substreasury  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Wood.  Most  of 
the  men  who  were  in  the  subtreasuries  we  have  tried  to  find  places  for 
in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service.  We  took  the  men  who 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  work  that  we  were  to  pursue  in  the 
New  York  assay  office.  I  am  adjusting  the  work  in  the  assay 
office,  having  in  view  saving  as  much  as  possible.  I  closed  the  refin- 
ery down  so  that  the  men  in  the  refinery  could  be  utilized  in  the  other 
departments  whereby  we  could  save  that  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.     It  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  reopened  the  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  assay  office,  the  duties  performed  bv 
the  subtreasury  were  transferred^  when  the  subtreasuries  were  abol- 
ished, to  the  Federal  reserve  banks  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Most  of  them  were,  but  we  pay  out  in  the  Now  York 
assay  office  certificates.  For  instance,  a  man  will  come  in  for 
$3,000,000,  and  we  will  pay  him  in  cash  right  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  saves  one  transaction? 
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Mr.  Baker.  One  transaction  in  the  handling.  W6  pay  our  own 
depositors  right  there,  whereas  heretofore  a  check  used  to  be  issued 
and  that  check  would  be  cashed  at  the  subtreasury. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  less  to  pay  them  than  to  issue  the  checks 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  less  work. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  prepared  the  checks 
before  and  the  payments  now — there  ought  to  be  economy  exercised 
instead  of  more  expense  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true,  but  the  majority  of  this  expense  is  not 
on  account  of  the  subtreasury  work. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  large  influx  of  gold  you  require 
so  many  more  men  and  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  before  the  committee  and  asked  for 
a  decrease  in  our  appropriation  because  I  thought  at  that  time  this 
influx  of  gold  was  not  going  to  keep  up,  but  it  not  only  has  kept  up 
but  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  $145,200^ 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  that  figure  at  hand,  but  I  can  supply  it. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  it  in  the  record. 

Note. — The  balance  at  the  close  of  November  will  be  approximately  $70,000.' 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  to  get  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exceed  my  apportionment  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  my  work.  The  assay  oflSce  made  an  estimate  for  $48,- 
000  but  J25,000  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  propose  to  do  this  extra  work  with  the  same  ap- 
propriation which  you  nad  Jast  year  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 


Tuesday,  November  15,  1921. 
internal  revenue. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  D.  H.  BLAIB,  COHMISSIOirEB  OF  IN- 
TERNAL BEVENTTE,  MB.  M.  F.  WEST,  DEPUTY  COHHIS* 
SIONEB,  AND  MB.  E.  W.  CHATTEBTON,  ASSISTANT  DEPTIT7 
COMMISSIONEB   OF  THE   INCOME   TAX   UNIT. 

EXPEKSBS   OP  ASSE88INO   AND  COLLECTING   INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAXES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  expenses  of  assessing  and  collecting  the 
internal-revenue  taxes,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $2,630,000.  For  1922  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$29,600,000  for  this  purpose.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  why  you 
need  more  money  and  what  you  have  done  with  the  money  you  have 
had. 

COLLECTION   OF   BACK  TAXES. 

Mr.  Blair.  Our  present  organization  imder  the  appropriation 
**  Collecting  the  war  revenue,^'  is  on  a  basis  of  $29,600,000,  the  amount 
appropriated.  Wo  have  been  using  what  money  we  have,  but  the 
work  IS  greatly  in  arrears  and  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  taxes  going  to 
waste,  so  to  speak,  and  we  need  additional  money  to  collect  tnom 
and  to  bring  work  current. 
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The  Chairman.  Back  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  month  are  you  collecting  on  that  ? 

Mr.  West.  We  are  assessing  at  the  present  time  approximately 
$25,000,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  collecting? 

Mr.  West.  These  assessments  are  practically  all  collected.  They 
are  put  on  the  assessment  list  only  after  tull  investigation  of  the 
revenue  agents'  reports  and  after  conferences  with  the  taxpayers. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  before  the  committee  some  time 
ago  and  got  $8,000,000,  it  was  said  that  you  were  going  to  be  able 
to  collect  $35,000,000  a  month  by  the  use  of  this  $8,000,000.  How 
far  have  you  succeeded  in  keeping  your  promise  ?  i 

Mr.  West.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  this  way.  Due  to  the 
activities  of  the  field  investigations  on  income-tax  work,  there  was 
recommended  for  assessment  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $473,500,000 
in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  back  taxes  ? 

Mr.  West.  Altogether  back  taxes,  taxes  that  ordinarily  would 
not  have  been  assessed  had  it  not  been  for  the  activities  of 
this  field  force  of  approximately  2,000  men.  That  is  $36,900^000 
approximately  in  excess  of  what  was  recommended  for  assessment 
in  the  1920  fiscal  year.  Four  hundred  and  seventy^ three  million 
dollars  was  the  total  amount  recommended  for  assessment  by  this 
field  force.     All  of  this  was  not  assessed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  their  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved ? 

Mr.  West.  As  a  result  of  the  audit  of  these  returns  and  reports 
additional  taxes  amounting  to  $357,000,000,  approximately,  was 
assessed,  and  of  this  amount  $113,613,000  was  the  result  of  the 
bureau  audit  here  in  Washington,  leaving  $244,000,000  approxi- 
mately, as  a  result  of  the  work  m  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  result  of  the  appropriation  of  $8,000,000 
was  $244,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Assessed  only. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  say  they  collect  all  the  assessments. 

Mr.  West.  I  just  stated  that  practically  all  of  that  is  collected. 
It  is  only  assessed  after  an  adjustment  has  been  made,  after  the  tax- 
payer and  the  bureau  auditors  here  in  Washington  have  gone  over 
the  revenue  agents'  reports  from  the  field.  There  are  some  losses 
on  account  of  insolvency  and  occasional  readjustments  on  account 
of  after-discovered  facts. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  set  out  in  the 
original  schedules  by  the  parties  against  whom  this  new  assessment 
is  levied. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  we  have 
2,036  internal  revenue  agents  and  inspectors,  and  35  agents  in  charge 
oi  divisions,  in  charge  of  this  investigating  work,  dealing  altogether 
with  income  tax,  and  the  figures  show  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
spent  for  their  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  and  miscellaneous 
items,  approximately  $6,500,000,  which  is  $38  return  for  every  dollar 
of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  was  a  little  less  than  3  per  ceiit. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes. 
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PERCENTAGE   OF  COST  FOR   COLLECTIONS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  percentage  cost  ? 

Mr.  West.  The  arerage  percentage  cost  last  year  for  all  collec- 
tions, including  the  amount  we  expended  for  enforcement  of  regulatory 
laws,  such  as  the  narcotic  and  prohibition  laws,  87  cents  for  every 
$100  collected. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  eighty-seven  one-hundred ths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  or  in  other  words,  if  you  take  out  the  expense 
for  enforcing  regulatory  laws,  the  cost  would  be  72  cents  for  each 
$100. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  this  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  that  is  included.  Now,  if  you  figure  on  the 
total  amount  we  collected  last  year,  which  was  $3,228,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  from  income-tax  sources  alone,  and  figure  out  what 
we  spent  for  income-tax  work — and  we  can  only  do  that  roughly  on 
account  of  so  many  of  the  officers  having  dual  duties — we  get  prac- 
tically $134  for  every  $1  we  spend. 

The  Chairman.  TTiat  is,  including  the  regulatory  work  and  alH 

Mr.  West.  No;  that  is  just  including  the  income-tax  work.  We 
collected  $3,228,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  and 
we  spent  for  the  income-tax  work,  as  well  as  we  can  segregate  that 
part  of  it,  about  $24,000,000  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  pretty  cheap  collection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  we  think  it  is. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  this  income  tax  is  about  the  cheapest  tax  we 
collect. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  after  you  shall  hare 
gotten  the  people  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law  and  have  punished 
a  few  of  these  tax  dodgers,  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  collecting  this 
tax. 

Mr.  Blair.  Unquestionably,  that  helps  a  great  deal.  We  have 
some  cases  now  wnich  I  think  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  West.  There  is  another  angle  to  that  end  of  it,  and  that  is 
the  delinquent  taxpayer.  I  mean  the  man  who  does  not  make  any 
return  at  all.  The  supervisor  of  the  collector's  oflSce  who  has  charge 
of  the  collector's  forces  has  advised  that  the  average  collection  from 
delinquents  each  year  by  each  field  deputy  approximates  $15,000, 
and  with  an  addition  of  300  field  deputies,  which  still  would  not  bring 
the  force  up  to  what  it  was  early  last  spring  when  we  had  to  reduce 
it  to  keep  within  the  appropriation,  and  after  deducting  the  time  for 
training,  should  result  in  bringing  into  the  Treasury  approximately 
$4,000,000  per  aanum  in  delinquent  taxes  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  collectea;  or,  for  every  dollar  spent  for  such  additional  force  over 
$6  would  be  i^ieturned  to  the  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  taxpayers.  Mind  you,  this  is  the  man  who  does 
not  make  any  return  at  all.  We  have  special  drives  during  the  year 
on  this  class  of  delinquents.  The  total  of  delinquent  and  additional 
taxes  collected  and  reported  for  assessment  by  deputy  collectors 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $38,352,612.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  in  less  than  10  years  the  number  of  taxpayers  filing  returns  with 
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collectors  who  are  our  collecting  agents,  and  there  are  64  of  them,  has 
increased  from  approximately  600,000  to  ovier  9,000,000  annually. 
That  just  shows  tne  volume  oi  increase  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  first  income-tax  law  did  not  require 
so  many  people  to  pay  taxes.     You  want  to  remember  that. 

ilr.  West.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  increase,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  of.  them  came  within  the  scope  of  the  law  and  was  not  because 
you  had  agents  in  the  field. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  Mr.  West  is  endeavoring  to  show  the  volume  of 
business  they  had  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  aJl.  Considering  the  monthly  returns  of  sales 
tax  payers  and  quarterly  payment  of  income  taxes  (and  many  take 
advantage  of  that  provision  in  the  law)  approximately  15,000,000 
separate  transactions  with  collectors  occur  each  year.  This  jis  just 
to  show  the  volume  of  the  work  now. ... 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  any  considerable  part  of  this  #357,000,000  of. 
back  taxes  which  you  have  assessed  due  to  change  in  regulations  in. . 
the,  department? 

Mr.  West.  I  believe  most  of  it  is  due  to  misinterpretation  of 
regulations  and  taking  advantage  of  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion and  interpreting  in  their  favor  rather  than  in  favor  of  tlieGrovt 
ernment. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Has  the  department  itself  changed  its  interpretation 
of  the  regulations  to  any  great  extent  which  would  account  for  any 
considerable  part  of  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  West.  Not  so  as  to  vitally  affect  this  amount.  I  think  I 
could  answer  that  in  this  way«  Most  of  these  additional  assess- 
ments relate  to  1917  and  1918.  In  other  words,  th^  oflBce  is  not  yet 
through  with  the  1917  audit;  that  is,  the  returns  filed  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1917. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Occasionally  a  complaint  comes  in  that  successive 
auditors  following  your  regulations  arrive  at  widely  differei^t  con- . 
elusions;  how  could  that  arise?  .  . 

Mr.  West.  I  do  not  see  how  it  eould  arise  where  the  difference  is 
great.  I  can  see  easily  how  it  could  arise  where  it  is  a  minoi  differ- 
ence. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  made  new  interpretations  of  the 
regulations.  They  have  decided  that  one  state  of  facts  will  result 
in  a  certain  conclusion  at  one  time  and  a  totally  different  state  of 
facts  will  be  required  to  bring  about  that  same  conclusion  at  some 
other  time;  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  of  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  most  of  that  is  due  to  the  people  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  income  tax  law.  When  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
law  I  can  find  a  world  of  criticism  of  it,  but  if  I  approach  it  with  a 
fair  mind  and  if  I  am  in  favor  of  the  law,  I  find  that  I  then  interpret 
everything  in  favor  of  the  law.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  the  point 
of  view.  This  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  of  the  first  returns  we 
had  to  make  out  were  so  complicated  that  if  I  had  not  had  an  expert 
to  help  me  out  I  expect  I  would  have  been  in  the  penitentiary. 
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COUPLICA.TED  INCOME  TAX  LAW. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Out  in  my  country  the  criticism  is  not  against  the 
income  tax  law,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  so  complicated. 
Has  the  department  done  anything  to  simplify  the  forms  that  they 
send  out  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  You  can  not  very  well  do  that  because  the  forms  are 
made  absolutely  to  fit  the  law  section  by  section. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  law  the  Treasury  Department  has  the 
absolute  power  to  formulate  the  regulations  under  which  the  taxes 
shall  be  collected. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  general  complaint  over  the  country  is  that 
they  are  so  very  complicated  that  people  do  not  understand  them. 
Is  anything  being  done  to  simplify  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  are  trving  to  simplify  them  all  the  time  and  we  are 
doing  something,  but  they  never  can  be  made  simple.  As  long  as 
business  is.  complex  the  law  must  be  complex,  and  as  long  as  the  law 
is  complex  the  forms  must  be  complex. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  my  opinion,  here  is  the  way  in  which  a  lot  of  this 
money  is  wasted,  for  instance,  in  going  over  these  old  returns  a  tax- 
payer will  be  notified  that  $2  or  $3  is  due  the  Government  on  a  pay- 
ment of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  a  couple  of  inspectors  will  come 
around  and  call  on  that  taxpayer  and  spend  a  day  or  two  going  over 
his  return,  and  the  net  result  of  it  will  be  the  payment  of  probably 
two  or  three  dollars  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  collecting  the  two  or 
three  dollars,  but  the  fact  that  you  ao  that  with  one  man  and  care- 
fully check  him  up  makes  hundreds  of  other  men  more  careful  about 
their  returns. 

VALUATION   ENGINEERS,  ADDITIONAL   FIELD   AND   BUREAU   FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  are  anxious  to  know  about  now  is 
what  you  want  with  this  money. 

Mr.  Blair.  As  Mr.  West  stated,  40  per  cent  of  the  1917  corpora- 
tion returns  are  yet  unaudited.  Of  course,  it  is  from  the  corporations 
we  get  the  biggest  taxes.  There  are  vast  amounts  no  douot  due  to 
the  Government  in  additional  taxes  on  those  returns.  There  is  a 
much  larger  percentage  for  1918,  1919,  and  with  the  1920  not  touched. 
We  want  to  catch  up  with  that  work  and  in  order  to  do  it  we  need 
75  valuation  engineers  and  additional  field  and  bureau  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  1918  and  1919  audits  have  you 
completed  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  have  a  rather  illuminating  statement  here  just  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Blair,  I  think  that  statement  really  puts  the  whole  thing 
more  concisely  than  we  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  suppose  you  read  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  West.  It  is  not  very  long.  This  statement  was  submitted  to 
me  by  the  income  tax  unit  when  we  were  considering  the  estimates 
for  1923: 

A  careful  Burvey  of  the  various  audit  sections  of  the  unit  in  Washington  leadB  u* 
the  belief  that  work  may  be  brought  current  by  the  present  force  with  the  exception 
of  the  consolidated  returns  subdivision. 
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That  is  where  most  of  the  tax  is  secured — ^from  the  returns  of  the 
consolidated  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  just  what  that  means. 

Mr.  West.  Under  section  240  of  the  revenue  act  of  1918  corpora- 
tions which  are  affiliated  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  may  file 
a  consolidated  return  including  all  of  them,  and  it  is  that  class  of 
return  that  is  rather  prolific  in  revenue  when  the  returns  are  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Corporations  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  come  under  that  head. 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  all  the  lai^e  corporations  with  a  large  number  of 
subsidiaries.  The  report  for  the  income  tax  unit  continues  as 
follows : 

At  the  present  time  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1917  consolidated  returns  have 
been  audited  and  the  present  personnel  is  sufficient  only  to  complete  the  remaining 
1917  returns  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  handle  the  1918  consolidated 
retiu-ns,  of  which  there  aro  9,000,  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  600  additional  resident 
auditors  are  required  for  the  full  year  beginning  July  1,  1921,  estimating  their  pro- 
duction at  the  normal  rate  now  attained  by  experienced  auditors. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  one  man  15  cases  a  year. 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  saw  one  consolidated  return  that  had  22  volumes, 
many  of  them  as  thick  as  that  book  [indicating],  showing  the  im- 
mensity of  the  proposition.     It  cost  $50,000  to  prepare  those  returns. 

If  substartial  progress  is  to  be  made  on  the  audit  of  the  1918  returns  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  is  important  that  the  600  additional  resident  auditors  for  this 
work  be  authorized;  furthermore,  that  as  large  a  number  of  them  as  is  possible  be 
recruited  and  employed  at  once.  The  plan  is  to  recruit  these  auditors  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  100  per  month  or  as  rapidly  as  auditors  capable  of  performing  this  grade  of 
work  can  be  secured.  At  the  minimum  rate  above  mentioned,  the  net  effective 
.strength  of  the  additional  force  would  be  equi\alent  to  400  additional  resident  auditors 
for  the  entire  year,  which  additional  force,  I  estimate  could  at  the  best  complete 
a  Uttle  more  than  one-half  of  the  1918  returns  during  the  year.  This  class  of  cases 
calls  for  the  highest  technical  skill  and  the  features  involved  are  often  unusual  and 
generally  intricate  and  the  taxable  amounts  are  generally  quite  large.  It  is  essential 
that  the  auditors  engaged  on  this  class  of  work  be  of  the  highest  type  and  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  of  the  taxpayer  alike 
may  be  efficiently  served  and  that  each  case  may  be  satisfactorily  and  completely 
closed. 

I  have  estimated  for  75  additional  engineers.  Of  this  number  40  are  needed  in  the 
Natural  Resources  Subdivision,  30  on  the  valuation  of  oil  and  gas  properties  and 
10  on  coal,  timber,  and  metals.  The  work  of  these  men  is,  as  you  know,  of  extreme 
importance  in  securing  the  retaining  men  capable  of  doing  this  class  of  work  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  make  any  substantial  progress  in  determining  the  original  valuation^ 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  engineers  do — go  out  and  make  a 
physical  examination  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  As  1  understand  from  the  income  tax  unit 
that  is  the  real  problem,  to  get  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Kelley.   1  ou  are  speaking  now  of  mining  property  ? 

Mr.  West.  All  kinds  of  property,  such  as  mining,  oil,  gas,  and 
lumber,  and  these  valuation  and  appraisal  engineers  are  used  for 
that  work.  They  do  not  determine  the  final  outcome,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  the  examination  of  the  returns. 

The  remaining  35  additional  engineer.-?  are  needed  for  appraipal  purposes  in  the 
amortization  section.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1,500  ca:e3  on  hand 
in  that  section,  and  as  the  average  time  consumed  in  clo:5ing  a  ca^'e  of  this  character 
is  approximately  two  months,  the  additional  force  requested  represents  the  minimum 
poc5«ible  toward  making  any  progress  in  the  di-po/ition  of  there  ca  ei.  It  is  planned 
to  recruit  the  75  additional  engineers  at  the  rate  of  25  per  month. 
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A  survey  of  the  clerical  or  administrative  eections  of  the  unit  reveals  a  number 
requiring  additional  clerks.  It  is  falee  economy  to  eave  on  clerks  at  the  expense  of 
high-priced  technical  employees.  While  no  definite  figures  can  be  submitted  phowini; 
the  economy  involved  in  the  utilization,  wherever  possible,  of  low-priced  clerk?  in 
performing  routine  or  eemitechnical  duties,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  whenever  such 
employees  can  be  utilized  and  thus  permit  the  high-grade  auditors  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  work  of  the  proper  class,  a  distinct  paWng,  even  though  intanpble,  results. 
The  COO  additional  auditors  for  the  consolidated  returns  subdivision  will  necessitate 
120  additional  clerks  to  perfonn  various  routine  operations  in  the  preparing  and 
assembling  for  audit  of  the  returns.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  additional  clerk? 
will  be  necev^?ary  in  the  returns  control  section  for  duty  in  the  assembling  of  claim'- 
and  forwarding  rases  to  the  audit  sections  for  audit.  Lack  of  space  and  personnel  at 
present  retards  the  adjudication  of  these  claims,  as  the  returns  control  section  could 
properly  be  characterized  as  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  progress  of  these  claims  to 
settlement.  One  hundred  and  thirty  additional  stenographers  and  typists  are  neeileil 
in  the  stenographic  section  to  keep  the  work  there  current  and  to  meet  the  additional 
work  resulting  from  the  increase  in  production  occasioned  by  the  additional  force  and 
by  the  increase  in  production  occasioned  by  the  higher  efficiency  acquired  by  the 
auditing  force.  The  stenographic  sertion  at  present  is  behind  in  its  work  and  thi^ 
condition  affects  vitally  the  entire  production  of  the  unit.  Eighty  additional  <  lerks 
will  be  required  in  the  sorting  section  to  handle  the  additional  volume  of  work. 
There  has  been  a  material  increase,  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  in  returns  of  information 
returns  liled.  These  returns  must  l;e  sorted  1  ack  to  the  individual  to  whom  the  money 
was  paid  and  fcrve  not  only  as  a  positive  check  upon  the  taxable  income  reported  in 
his  return,  but  also  a«  a  moral  effe -t  of  the  first  magnitude  upon  the  taxpayer.  Tigurec 
phow  that  the  amount  of  unreported  tax  di8co^  ered  by  the  system  of  handling  returns 
of  information  exreeds  manv  times  the }  ay  roll  of  this  se'^tion.  In  addition  to  the  work 
on  returns  of  information  the  sorting  section  audits  withholding  returns  and  has  al^ 
recently  taken  over  the  audit  of  withholding  claims.  One  hundred  additional  clerks 
will  be  required  in  the  statistical  division  to  bring  its  work  current  and  erable  ii 
to  take  off  all  required  statistics  from  the  returns  before  they  rea^  h  the  tiles.  Thi?' 
is  a  very  important  adnuni^trative  measure  and  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time 
in  the  audit  sections  as  the  \Aithdrawal  from  the  files  of  returns  by  the  8tati'*ii<»l 
dixn^^ion  for  analytical  purposes  necessarily  interferes  with  the  audit  program.  In 
addition  to  the  above  30  clerks  will  be  retjuired  in  the  field  audit  control  section,  S 
in  the  natural  re-ourccs  subdivision,  and  7  in  the  amortization  section,  to  take  tare 
of  tiic  additional  woric  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  techin^al  personnel.  It  is  the 
plan  to  recruit  the  additional  clerical  personnel  at  the  rate  of  200  per  month  for  three 
months. 

In  the  field  service  at  the  present  date  there  are  on  hand  uncompleted  investigation.*' 
covering  approximately  400,000  tax  years  which  represents  about  two  year's  work 
for  the  present  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  400,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  It  may  be  that  one  case  may  cover  four  or  five 
years. 

The  average  production  per  year  is  at  the  rate  of  100  tax  years  per  audit,  an  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent  over  the  75  of  the  pre\dou8  year.  To  complete  the  work  now 
in  the  field,  if  no  more  were/to  be  sent  out,  would  necessitate  2,000  additional  auditors 
producing  at  the  normal  rate  beginning  July  1,  1921.  The  estimate  submitted  is  for 
1,200  auditors,  to  be  recruited  at  the  rate  of  100  per  month,  together  with  approxi- 
mately 50  per  month  to  replace  auditors  leaving  the  service.  Past  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  recruiting  the  field  force  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
150  per  month.  The  estimate  of  240  clerks  is  based  upon  the  present  proportion  of 
clerks  to  auditors  of  1  to  5  in  the  field  and  will  be  recruited  on  that  basis  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  month  for  12  months.  While,  as  in  consolidated  returns,  the  addition  of 
those  emplovees  will  not  result  in  an  immediate  currency  of  the  work,  it  will  enable 
the  unit  to  keep  abreast  of  the  stream  and  make  some  'substantial  progress  toward 
curr'^ncy. 

The  estimates  for  increased  field  travel  and  supply  expenditures  are  based  up^n 
the  increase  in  personnel  and  the  added  cost  of  training  field  employees  in  Wash- 
ineton  before  sending  them  to  their  respective  divisions  for  duty. 

The  necessity  of  securing  additional  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  items  as  out- 
lined above  can  be  most  forcibly  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  the  additional 
v'='inplo><*es  and  administrative  moasiires  thus  pro\ided  for  should  result  in  an  increa^ 
of  at  I'.'ast  50  per  cent  over  tho  amount  of  additional  tax  that  would  otherwise  h<^ 
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assessed.  I  have  confined  my  requests  for  additional  employees  to  the  consolidated 
returns  and  natural  resources  subdivisions,  the  Amortization  Section  and  the  field 
service.  These  branches  of  the  service  have  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific  revenue 
producing  sources.  The  consolidated  returns  subdivision  has  for  the  past  year 
assessed  on  an  average  of  $20,136  a  case.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  1918  returns,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  9,000,  additional  tax  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  will  be 
disclosed.  Unless  we  are  supplied  with  an  additional  personnel  it  will  be  impossible 
to  touch  this  revenue  within  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  average  additional  tax  in 
the  Amertization  Section  is  $20,315  per  case.  There  are  approximately  1,500  cases 
to  be  handled,  half  of  which  the  present  personnel  will  not  be  able  to  complete  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  In  the  field  service  the  average  additional  tax  assessed  per 
case  is  $1,144.  The  400,000  tax  years  for  investigation  now  in  the  field  represent,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  tax  assessed  per  case,  $457,600,000  in  revenue  due  the  Gov- 
ernment. Of  this  amount  the  present  personnel  will  be  able  to  assess  approximately 
half. 

Under  the  recruiting  plan  for  additional  field  auditors  an  average  of  650  auditors 
would  be  on  duty^  during  the  year  which  would,  on  a  basis  of  the  past  rate  of  tax 
assessed  per  case,  result  in  an  assessment  ol  additional  tax  of  $74,362,000.  This 
latter  amount,  of  course,  is  over  and  above  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  secured  by 
the  present  force.  In  both  the  local  and  field  services  the  net  result  in  revenue  to 
the  Government  through  the  assessment  of  additional  tax,  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  disclosed  this  year,  if  the  necessary  additional  appropriation  is  granted,  would 
be  approximately  $200,000,000. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  above  expenditures,  approximately  $6,000,000, 
I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  income-tax  unit  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.    I  am  sure  its  expenditure  will  result  in  a  manifold  return  on  each  dollar. 

The  Ch4Irman.  You  estimate  that  you  will  disclose  this  year 
$200,000,000? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  income  tax 
unit,  $200,000,000  additional  tax  would  be  collected  in  a  12-month 
period  if  the  additional  force  is  provided.  The  present  force  will 
Dring  in  this  fiscal  year  as  additional  income  tax  approximately 
$230,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether,  as  I  listened  to  your  reading  of  the 
figures^ou  will  have  $750,000,000  ? 

Mr.  West.  $457,000,000  represents  the  estimated  additional  tax 
to  be  secured  from  the  400,000  tax  year  cases  now  in  the  field  for 
investigation.  Of  this  amount  the  present  personnel  can  recommend 
for  assessment  only  about  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  Plus  $200,000,000  ? 

Mr.  West.  $457,000,000  would  represent  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $457,000,000  plus  $77,000,000  ? 

Mr.  West.  It  will  take  double  the  present  force  to  collect  and 
assess  the  $457,000,000  in  a  12-month  period.  The  service  average 
shows  that  there  would  be  assessed  and  collected  in  a  12-month 
period  about  $74,000,000  due  to  the  work  of  650  income  tax  field 
auditors. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  $544,000,000. 

Mr.  West.  The  above  is  the  argument  put  up  by  the  income  tax 
unit  for  the  increase  of  their  field  organization. 

statute  op  limitations  against  1917  CASES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  statute  of  limitations  running  against  these 
cases  ? 

Mr.  West.  The.  statute  of  limitations  has  run  against  the  1917 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  when  you  make  an  assessment 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  West.  We  can  not  make  the  assessment  unless  we  get  a  waiver 
from  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Blair.  In  most  of  the  cases  we  have  waivers. 

The  CHAIR^LA.N.  Could  you  not  sue  for  the  taxes  without  a  waiver  i 

Mr.  West.  You  can  always  sue  for  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  right  of  recovery 
by  suit  ? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  want  suits  brought  against  them. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  we  do  not  want  to  sue. 

ADDITIONAL  COLLECTIONS   THROUGH  INCREASE   OF   FORCE. 

(See  p.  460.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $2,630,000,  and  if  you  are 
allowed  this  $2,630,000,  you  anticipate  receiving  $200,000,000  in 
taxes  ( 

Mr.  West.  Not  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  $2,630,000  but  on  the 
recruitment  plan  of  taking  on  100  field  auditors  per  month  and  50 
bureau  auditors  per  month  for  a  12-month  period. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  Does  that  $200,000,000  include  the  $25,000,000 
per  month  you  were  going  to  collect  ? 

Mr.  West.  This  is  in  addition  to  that.  This  represents  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  2,036  agents  we  have  in  the  fiela  now. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Do  I  understand  that  this  $2,630,000  would  be  used  in 
order  to  emplov  an  additional  force  on  the  1917  and  1918  taxes  i 

Mr.  West.  I^ot  specifically,  but  this  is  to  carry  on  all  the  investi- 
gations. For  instance,  we  may  take  up  a  1917  case  and  carry  it  on 
down  to  the  1920  tax  valuation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  they  take  it  up,  they  go  on  through  with  it  ? 
1  Mr.  West.  Not  mvariably ,  but  they  tr^^  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  I  have  heard  is  in 
regard  to  the  delay  in  makmg  these  assessments.  Of  course,  the 
business  man  does  not  want  to  be  held  up  for  three  or  four  years 
without  knowing  what  his  taxes  are.  That  makes  it  doubly  im- 
portant, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  needs  the  revenues,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  man  who  is  interested  in  having  his  case  disposed  of.  Is  it 
to  be  understood  that  if  this  estimate  is  allowed  it  will  enable  you 
to  close  up  the  work^for  all  those  years  ? 

Mr.  CiiATTERTON.  We  investigate  100  tax  years  per  man  per  annum. 
We  had  2,036  men  on  September  30,  not  includmg  35  agents  iii 
charge  of  divisions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  would  provide  for  how  many  more  ? 

Mr.  West.  Eight  hundred  are  asked  for  in  this  estimate,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  take  800  on  now,  because  that 
was  figured  from  November  1,  with  a  recruitment  of  100  per  month. 
It  is  up  to  the  income  tax  organization  to  determine  whether  they 
can  assimilate  that  many.  It  would  be  a  little  in  excess  of  100  per 
month  if  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $200,000,000  represefit  the  annual  rate 
at  which  you  expect  to  collect  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  the  annual  rate,  as  the  memorandimi  from  the 
Income  Tax  Unit  shows. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  added  to  the  $25,000,000  per  month 
that  you  have  already  collected  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  You  could  not  get  8200,000,000  this  year  with 
800  men  if  you  put  them  on  now,  because  it  will  take  45  days  of 
training  to  get  them  ready  and  into  harness.  This  is  figured  on  the 
basis  of  12  months. 

Mr.  Blair.  If  we  could  begin  with  this  work  now,  or  begin  with 
the  recruitment  at  once,  we  would  be  in  fine  shape  to  begin  to  clean 
up  this  back  work. 

Mr.  West.  If  the  Income  Tax  Unit,  according  to  their  request,  can 
not  add  to  their  force,  or  commence  to  add  to  their  force  now,  the 
estimates  for  1923,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  present  year,  will  not 
be  of  as  much  avail  to  them  as  it  ordinarily  would  be,  because  they 
would  start  on  July  1,  and  it  would  take  them  six  months  or  more  to 
get  the  force  up  to  what  they  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  must  be  trained  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir 

APPLICATION   OP  EXISTING   APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $29,600,000  that  was  given  to 
you  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  1922  is  being  expended  on  back 
tax  questions  and  how  much  on  current  work  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  this  way:  The  men  are 
under  the  35  agents  in  charge  of  divisions — and  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  that,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  the  country  is 
divided  into  35  divisions,  and  we  have  a  man  m  charge  of  each  one, 
each  district  taking  in  one  or  two  collection  districts.  They  have 
2,036  agents  and  inspectors  under  them.  The  per  annum  rate  of 
salary  for  31  agents  in  charge,  with  four  vacancies,  is  $135,900,  and 
of  the  2,036  agents  and  inspectors  the  salary  rate  is  $5,428,790.  The 
travel  expense  for  that  force  is  $807,000.  '  For  the  salary  and  travel 
of  the  valuation  engineers  the  rate  is  $11,300  for  two.  Then  the 
bureau  force  paid  from  the  war-revenue  appropriation  for  the  income- 
tax  unit  consists  of  5,036  employees,  or  that  was  the  number  on 
September  30,  1921,  at  a  per  annum  rate  of  salary  of  $8,712,610. 
Then,  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  for  rent,  telephone  service,  equip- 
ment, stationery,  printing  and  binding  the  rate  is  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Those  figures  wiQ  give  you  the  approximate  amount 
spent  for  the  entire  income  tax  service,  exclusive  of  the  collector's 
organizations.  The  collectors'  organizations  are  hard  to  determine, 
because  the  force  there  works  on  all  kinds  of  taxes.  Deputy  collectors 
work  on  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  and  sales  taxes,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
income-tax  work.     The  total  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $16,000,000. 

future   APPROPRIATION    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $2,630,000,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  would  be  your  annual  rate  of  expenditure  under  the 
proposed  appropriation?  Would  that  be  continued  as  an  annual 
expenditure  if  you  got  it,  or  does  this  commit  us  to  an  annual  appro- 
priation on  that  basis? 

Mr.  West.  I  can  say  that  we  are  submitting  estimates  for  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000  more  for  1923,  and,  naturally,  if  this  is  allowed 
it  would  be  charged  against  that,  and,  if  it  is  not,  we  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  per  annum  rate. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Under  the  new  tax  law  as  it  will  probably  come 
through,  the  auditmg  will  be  very  much  simplified,  \^11  it  not,  in  so 
far  as  finding  the  value  of  property  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  West.  There  are  certain  administrative  provisions  in  that 
law  that  will  help  considerably.  It  will  help  considerably  in  making 
determinations  of  the  tax  due. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  I  was  speaking  of  was  the  future.  The  chair- 
man wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  to  be  the  annual  basis. 

Mr.  West.  Our  problem  is  to  get  current  with  the  work.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  get  the  .1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920  work  cleaned  up. 
If  that  is  once  done,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  force  will  not 
be  anything  like  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  that  is  what  the  chairman  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Blair.  Our  idea  is  to  continue  this  force  through  1923,  and 
in  the  1923  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  we  provide  for 
that.  In  other  words,  we  have  based  the  1923  estimates  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  force  through  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  bring  your  appropriation  for  1923 
to  $37,000,000. 

Mr.  West.  $38,000,000  is  the  estimate  submitted  to  Gen.  Dawes 
and  the  Secretary.  This  deficiency  estimate  will  not  make  an  annual 
basis  of  $38,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  expect  to  clean  up  the  back  work  during  1923  i 

Mr.  Chattertox.  That  is  what  we  nope  to  do.  We  are  already 
pretty  nearly  up  on  the  individual  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  individual  cases,  or  how  soon  will 
you  be  current  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  We  are  working  on  this  year's  cases  right  now, 
and  we  expect  to  finish  them  by  the  15th  of  June  next .  On  the  15th 
of  June  we  expect  to  take  up  for  audit  the  1922  returns  that  were 
filed  up  to  the  loth  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  only  about  9,000 
consolidated  section  cases  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  My  statement  deals  only  with  individual  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  9,000  consolidated  section  cases  in 
which  are  included  corporations  with  subsidiaries,  and  those  are  the 
cases  that  are  unaudited  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  about  2,300  more  people  that 
would  be  employed  on  the  9,000  cases  for  1917 

Mr.  Blair  (interposing).  Not  entirelj'  on  that.  We  have  field 
accents  and  people  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  consolidated  section  cases  are  there  of 
corporations  to  be  decided  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  of  cases.  I  was 
formerly  in  the  field  service,  and  when  I  left  the  field  service  in  June 
we  had  al)out  132,000  tax  years  for  1917  still  in  the  field.  Those 
were  mostly  corporation  cases.  That  has  been  cut  down  since  then 
by  about  six  or  seven  thousand,  or  down  to  about  126,000. 

REDUCTION   OF   ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  know  particularly  is  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  assimilate  all  the  men  you  propose  to  reciniit 
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in  the  expenditure  of  this  $2,630,000  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  If  you  can  not  assimilate  them  or  educate  them  and  make 
them  efficient  in  that  time,  then  the  question  is  to  work  out  a  state- 
ment showing  how  many  you  could  really  have  efficient  as  a  part  of 
this  cost.  When  did  you  begin  to  figure,  or  as  of  what  date  was  this 
estimate  made  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  As  of  November  i. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  your  calculation  of  expenditures  from 
that  dAte  in  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  from  a  recruitment  of  100  per  month  begin- 
ning on  that  date. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  would  not  get  that  many  if  this  bill  should  pass 
by  the  let  of  December. 

Mr.  West.  No. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  The  idea  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  force  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  appropriation  would  be  a  perfect  force,  and  to  enable  you 
to  have  a  perfect  lorce  you  must  have  a  period  of  training  for  the  men. 
Of  course,  while  that  period  of  training  is  on,  you  must  pay  them. 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  begin  as  of  January  1,  and  I  should  think 
that  would  be  as  soon  as  you  could  begin,  because  it  is  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  this  bill  can  pass  the  House  and  Senate  before  the 
micidle  of  December — ^how  much  would  you  require  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  We  have  gone  over  the  civil-service  lists  and 
everything  of  that  kind  so  as  to  be  in  shape,  if  possible,  on  December  1 . 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  figure  on  any  date  earlier  than  Decem- 
ber 15  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Of  course,  you  must  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate the  people,  but  that  would  be  without  expense. 

Mr.  Chatterton.  We  just  call  them  in  and  interview  them  and 
lay  the  foundation,  but  no  promises  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  reduce  it  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  The  ratio  would  be  1  to  5  in  the  field,  or  120 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  the  traveling  expense  would  be 
reduced  as  well. 

Mr.  Chatterton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  miscellaneous  expense  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  number  of  ordinary  clerks  would  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  and  experts. 

Mr.  Chatterton.  The  engineers  have  a  separate  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  expect  to  employ  new  engineers,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  employ  them  until  this  oecame  effective  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  committee  should  decide  to  allow- 
all  that  you  are  asking,  or  in  proportion  to  what  you  are  asking,  it 
would  have  to  be  given  on  a  6-months'  basis  instead  of  on  an  8- 
months'  basis  ? 

Mr.  West.  Right  there  I  would  like  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  300 
deputy  collectors  are  concerned,  the  basis  was  six  months.  'I 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be,  modified  along  the  lines 
we  have  just  outlined  here,  or  how  much  would  this  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  West.  Based  on  a  6-months'  recruitment  instead  of  eight 
months,  a  reduction  of  $838,000  in  the  estimate  of  $2,630,000  shouM 
be  made.     This  covers  salary,  travel,  and  miscellaneous  items. 
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Mr.  Chatterton.  One  hundred  additional  men  per  month  to  be 
assimilated  and  to  be  scattered  about  in  the  field  in  the  different 
divisions  and  put  to  work  is  a  very  safe  figure.  We  started  out  last 
spring  with  training  classes,  and  there  was  not  any  month  when  we 
did  not  send  out  to  the  field  100  new  men,  except  one  month  when 
we  sent  out  86.  Some  months  we  sent  out  as  high  as  120.  At  that 
time  the  force  was  not  as  large  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  these  men 
had  to  go  out  into  the  field  in  order  to  finish  their  courses,  and  thev 
are  not  of  much  value  until  they  have  learned  to  apply  their  knowl- 
edge, and  the  man  who  is  training  him  is  to  that  extent  slowed  down. 
I  think  that  100  per  month  is  a  safe  figure. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  would  the  same  auditor  be  able 
to  assimilate  in  his  work? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  It  depends  upon  the  case.  If  he  is  handling  a 
small  corporation  or  individual  or  a  partnership,  he  can  handle  one 
man,  but  in  the  case  of  a  good-sized  manufacturing  concern,  he 
could  take  on  three.  He  could  do  the  supervisory  work  and  teach 
them  at  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  these  100  men,  we  would  not 
assign  many  of  them  in  any  one  division. 

The  C^iRMAN.  These  men  are  supposed  to  be  expert  accountants 
before  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  have  to  be  taught  to  apply  their 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  apply  their  knowledge  to  this 
experience  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  put  into  this  service  merely  to  give  him 
a  job  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  we  keep  books  on  every  man,  showing  the 
amount  of  work  he  docs  and  the  kind  of  cases  he  handles. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  tax  years.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  means,  out  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chatterton.  A  tax  year  is  the  return  of  any  one  individual  or 
corporation  for  one  vear. 

The  Chairman.  'That  is  a  tax  year? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  That  is  a  tax  year.  Every  man  turns  in  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  tax  years  per  month.  The  field  force  are  sent 
a  little  more  than  16,000  tax  years  per  month,  and  they  turn  in  a 
little  less  than  18,000  tax  years  per  month.  There  are  a  little  less 
than  400,000  tax  years  that  we  must  catch  up  on,  and  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  do  it. 

individual  tax  returns. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  the  individual  tax  returns 
almost  current  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  In  the  office;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  current  in  the  office.  Does  that 
mean  you  have  all  of  the  fiehl  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  No,  sir;  and  a  lot  of  them  will  have  to  go  to  the 
field.  Tlie  audit  in  the  office  will  show  if  there  is  something  that  can 
not  be  handled  by  correspondence  in  the  office. 

The  Cilvirman.  How  long  are  the}-  in  the  field  before  you  finally 
dispose  of  them,  or  before  they  come  back  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Chatterton.  That  depends  upon  the  features  that  relate  to 
them.  For  instance,  it  may  be  a  partnership  with  a  distributive 
interest,  and  the  individuals  concerned  in  that  partnership  will  have 
returns  out  in  the  hands  of  agents  awaiting  action.  To  give  you 
another  example,  there  may  be  an  individual  who  received  a  great 
deal  of  income  from,  we  wilfsay,  a  lumber  business,  and  the  question 
is  how  much  of  that  is  income  and  how  much  represents  the  sale  of 
capital  assets.  All  of  those  things  tie  them  up,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  individual  case  with  no  features  other  than  the  information 
and  the  check  on  it,  is  promptly  figured. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  involved  in  the  individual  case 
except  the  amount  of  the  income. 

Mr.  Chatterton.  The  agents  engaged  in  that  work  do  not  get 
above  a  certain  salarv.  They  must  qualify  on  corporation  work 
before  they  get  83,000."^ 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you  here  on  income- 
tax  work  and  how  many  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  There  are  over  5,300  in  Washington. 

Mr.  West.  On  September  30,  1921,  the  total  number  in  the  income 
tax  organization  was  5,382,  and  the  total  per  annum  rate  of  salarv 
was  $9,163,600.  The  total  number  of  agents  on  income-tax  work 
was  2,036,  at  a  per  annum  rate  of  salary  oi  $5,428,790.  The  number 
of  clerks  in  these  agents'  offices  was  351,  at  a  per  annum  rate  of 
salary  of  $492,510,  and  31  agents  in  charge  of  divisions — four  were 
acting — $135,900,  with  two  valuation  engineers  at  $8,300  for  salary. 
That  completes,  so  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned,  the  present  organ- 
ization on  September  30,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  the  2,301  men  asked  for,  how  many  of 
those  will  be  here  and.  how  many  will  be  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  West.  If  you  start  on  January  1 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  When  you  get  them  all  completed. 

Mr.  West.  That  would  increase  this  force  from  2,036  to  2,626  and 
the  clerks  from  351  to  471. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  in  the  field  i 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  about  10,000  altogether, 
if  you  got  this  force  recruited  ? 

Mr.  West.  A  total  of  9,197  on  income-tax  work. 

OFFICE    space. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  it  more  than  that.  Anyway,  you  have 
plenty  of  space  to  house  these  people  ? 

Mr.  West.  Our  space  while  ample  is  not  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  question  is  whether  we  will  have  to 
rent  space  ? 

Air.  West.  No,  sir;  we  can  get  space  at  Sixth  and  C  Streets. 

Mr.  Blair.  Such  as  it  is;  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  West.  Just  a  short  statement  here  will  be  interesting  on  the 
space  problem. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  now  occupies  space  in  seven  dif- 
ferent buildings,  scattered  over  an  area  of  approximately  2  square 
miles.     The  income-tax  unit  alone  is  in  four  buildings — annex  No.  1. 
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at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Madison  Place;  annex  No.  2,  at  Four- 
teenth and  B  Streets;  the  Interior  Building,  at  Eighteenth  and  F 
Streets;  and  Building  C,  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets  SW.  In  Building  C 
are  also  housed  the  sales-tax  unit;  the  capital  stock,  estate,  and 
child-labor  tax  divisions,  and  the  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  divi- 
sions. The  prohibition  unit  occupies  the  Hooe  Building,  1330  F 
Street;  the  solicitor's  office,  accounts  unit,  and  the  committee  on 
appeals  and  review  are  located  in  the  Interior  Building;  the  stamp 
division  is  in  the  Auditors'  Building,  at  Fourteenth  and  E  Streets 
SW.;  and  the  commissioner's  offices,  special  intelligence  unit,  the 
supervisor  of  collectors'  offices,  the  division  of  suppiles  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  appointment  division  are  in  the  Treasury  Building. 

The  public  is  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  decentralized  housing 
of  the  bureau.  A  taxpayer  is  often  required  to  visit  three  or  four 
different  buildings  to  get  information  upon  a  single  question.  There 
is  much  criticism  from  taxpayers  thus  inconvenienced. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  effective  administrative  control  is 
impossible  under  such  decentralized  conditions.  The  various  units 
and  divisions  of  the  bureau  are  so  closely  related  that  the  heads  of 
these  units  and  divisions  and  other  supervisory  officials  must  consult 
frequently  and  at  short  notice.  Under  the  present  housing  conditions 
administrative  intercourse  and  control  are  seriously  impeded  and 
hampered,  and  a  vast  amount  of  duplication  of  effort,  to  say  nothing 
of  expensive  and  exasperating  delay,  liecessarily  results.  It  has 
been  carefully  estimated  that  with  suitable  quarters  provided  the 
efficiency  of  the  bureau  would  be  so  increased  that  at  least  25  per 
cent  more  work  could  be  accomplished  with  the  present  expenditures 
and  the  consequent  savings  would  equal  in  less  than  two  years  the 
cost  of  an  adequate,  well-planned,  permanent,  fireproof  structure. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  inflammability  of  the 
buildings  at  Fourteenth  and  B  and  Sixth  and  B  Streets,  wherein 
valuable  records  are  stored  which  could  not  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  de- 
creased efficiency.  We  moved  the  natural  resourses  subdivision 
into  the  Interior  Department  Building,  with  additional  room,  and 
Mr.  Fay,  with  the  same  force,  is  now  getting  fully  25  per  cent  more 
production. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  ample  room  in  that  building,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  was  up  there  not  long  since,  in  one  or  two  offices,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  just  wandering  around,  and  in  that  space  you 
could  put  a  lot  more  people  without  crowding  those  in  there. 

Mr.  Blair.  Was  that  in  the  Interior  Department  Building  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  offices  occupied  by  your  bureau. 

Mr.  West.  When  was  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  four  weeks  ago.  I  happened  to  be 
there  and  to  walk  through. 

Mr.  West.  They  have  made  some  rearrangement  just  recently. 
I  doubt  whether  the  transfer  had  been  made  then.  The  third  floor 
on  the  front  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 
Perhaps,  you  looked  into  that.  I  went  down  tnere  for  the  first 
time  three  or  four  days  ago,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  not  occupied, 
but  that  is  where  they  have  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Blair.  All  of  those  rooms  are  conference  rooms;  there  are  10 
rooms  there. 
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DURATION   OF  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  away  from  that,  let  me  ask  you  this 
uestion.    Your  request  for  this  appropriation  contemplates  the  em- 
lojment  of  a  lai^e  additional  number  of  men  to  bring  the  back 
ork  up  to  date.     How  long  do  you  think  that  these  men,  at  the 
?ak,  would  have  to  be  continued  m  the  service  ? 
Mr.  Blair.  As  of  1923  I  think  we  can  begin  to  reduce  the  force. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  can  get  your  work  pretty  well 
Trent  during  1923  ? 
Mr.  BiAiR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  go  up  higher  after  1923  ? 
Mr.  Blair.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  the  work  current,  has  anybody 
Dught  out  a  plan  for  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  force  that 
uld  be  required  to  be  made  to  keep  the  work  current  ? 
ilr.  Chatterton.  We  have  not  gone  that  far.     We  realize  that 
will  have  to  work  that  out. 

dr.  Kelley.  That  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  legislation  ? 
ir.  Blair.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.     You  might 
nge  the  law  so  as  to  materially  reduce  the  force. 
Ir.  Kelley.  When  you  get  rid  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  that  will 
)? 

fr.  Blair.  It  will.  We  will  not  feel  it  the  first  year,  because  we 
e  the  old  returns;  but  when  that  is  through,  then  there  will  be 
g  reduction. 

effect  of  new  revenue  legislation  on  work. 

le  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
work  under  the  reduced  revenues  provided  in  the  new  act  than 
quired  now?  It  is  presumed  that  the  new  act  will  raise  about 
,000,000  a  year  less  than  the  present  act.  How  will  that  affect 
i^ork  ? 

.  West.  It  will  not  affect  the  work  of  the  income  tax  unit 
materially,  because  most  of  this  is  old  work,  but  I  took  that 
id  have  a  memorandum  in  connection  with  it.  It  shows  that 
?  field  there  will  be  a  slight  reduction  on  account  of  the  trans- 
tion  tax  being  repealed  and  certain  of  the  sales  taxes  being 
1  on  the  manufacturer  rather  than  on  the  retailer  under  section 
We  will  not  feel  the  effect  for  several  months.  I  had  a  memo- 
m  from  the  supervisor  of  the  collectors'  offices  that  was  to  the 
there  would  oe  a  reduction  of  approximately  160  people  in 
^1(1,  based  on  the  bill  as  it  passed  tne  Senate.  However,  if  the 
ite  is  approved  for  300  deputies  in  the  field  and  50  in  the 
the  force  in  the  collectors'  offices  will  still  be  less  than  it  was 
»ring.  A  radical  cut  was  made  then  so  as  to  keep  within  the 
>riation,  and  it  is  now  desired  to  get  back  to  the  normal 
r. 

Chairman.  When  you  made  that  radical  cut,  did  that  affect 
enues  in  any  way  ? 

West.   I  have  no  doubt  it  did  because  the  memorandum  that 
from  the  supervisor  shows  that  each  individual  deputy  pro- 
ibout  $15,000  revenue.     They  keep  an  accurate  tab  and  can 
t  how  much  each  man  has  reportea. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  will  produce  according  to  the  size  of 
the  scKedules  that  he  has  to  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  true;  but  if  you  follow  that  on  the  average,  one 
man  will  get  a  good  case  and  probably  get  a  large  return  and  the 
other  one  will  work  just  as  hard  and  get  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
This  is  on  the  average  basis. 

additional  collections  through  increase  of  force. 

(See  p.  452.) 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  vou  get  this  additional 
money  and  are  authorized  to  employ  these  additional  men  that  the 
office  force  down  here  will  be  aole  to  produce,  I  think  vou  said. 
$113,000,000  a  vear;  that  is  what  you  estimate  j^our  office  force,  and 
an  additional  $240,000,000  from  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  that  we  can  get  two 
hundred  and  forty-odd  million  dollars  with  the  force  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  top  of  that  you  figure  $200,000,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Chatterton.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  annual  basis.,  under  the  recruit- 
ment plan. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  $557,000,000.  Am  I  right 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  West.  What  is  the  $113,000,000? 

The  Chairman.  Your  force  here. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  true ;  that  is  what  we  did  during  the  last  yeai . 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  annual  rate.  That  would 
give  $557,000,000  against  $357,000,000  i 

Mr.  Chatterton.  No;  that  was  for  the  field  service  only. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Two  hundred  and  forty-odd  million  dollars 
was  for  the  field  service. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  correct. 

refunding  taxes  illegally  collected. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  here  a  deficiency  prior  to  July  1,  1920, 
$12,422,000,  and  then  another  one  for  1921  of  $10,635,000. 

The  (^l^irman.  What  is  that  all  about? 

Mr.  West.  When  vou  figure  the  collections  for  1920,  as  $5,400,- 
000,000,  and  1921,  $4,595,000,000,  the  percentage  for  refunds  is 
very  insignificant. 

Tlie  CiLviRMAN.  These  are  all  refunds.  You  have  not  had  the 
money  with  which  to  make  the  refunds.  You  have  only  $12,000,000 
for  each  one  of  these  yeai-s  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  The  condition  is  something  like  this.  On 
February  24,  1919,  the  act  provides  that  annual  appropriations  be 
made  for  refunding  taxes  illegally  collected.  So  for  1921  we  have 
$12,000,000  as  a  total  appropriation. 

The  Chair^lvn.  You  also  had  $12,000,000  in  1920? 

Mr.  West.  No;  we  have  $12,000,000  for  1922.  Eight  million  dol- 
lars of  that  relates  to  claims  arising  prior  to  July  1,  1920.  That  means 
under  the  comptroller's  ruling  the  refund  is  to  be  made  from  the  ap- 
priation  pertaining  to  the  year  the  tax  was  fully  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $36,000,000  appropriated  for 
1920,  1921,  and  1922  have  you  paid  out? 

Mr.  West.  We  keep  that  by  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  give  it  to  us  that  way. 
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Mr.  West.  From  the  appropriation  for  1918  and  prior  years  we 
paid  approximately  $7,500,000.  During  that  time,  however,  ^e  had 
the  benefit  of  paying  out  of  two  permanent  indefinite  appropriations, 
1919  and  1920.  This  is  rather  a  mixed  situation  on  account  of  these 
lew  appropriations,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
iry.  We  spent  $7,925,000  out  of  the  1919  permanent  and  indefinite 
ippropriation.  We  spent  out  of  the  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
ion  $10,560,000.  Out  of  the  1921  we  passed  $2,700,000,  not  taldng 
Qto  account  advances  to  field  disbursing  agents,  made  which  would  go 
s  expenditures  from  the  Treasury,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
28,700,000  as  expended  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  those  two  years  ? 

Mr.  West.  For  expenditure,  you  might  say,  in  1921  alone,  although 

covers  practically  four  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  1919,  1920,  and  1921  ? 

Mr.  West,  That  is  right  if  you  include  1918  and  prior  years.  We 
xve  to  date  passed  on  the  control  ledger  $9,810,000  worth  of  claims 
lyable  from  the  $8,000,000  relating  to  1920  and  prior  fiscal  years. 
bat  is  $1,800,000  more  than  is  in  tne  Treasury  to  pay.  We  nad  a 
tie  balance  from  the  1921  appropriation  the  first  of  this  fiscal  year 
it  that  amount  is  exhausted  and  we  have  no  money  to  pay  any  1921 
lims.  Claims  are  scheduled  and  paid  from  the  appropriations  re- 
Jng  to  the  years  in  which  the  tax  was  fully  paid.  Three  appropria- 
•ns  are  now  involved,  1920  and  prior  years  1921  and  1922. 
Mr.  Kelley.  You  could  take  any  money  collected  from  taxes  and 
y  any  legal  refund  ? 

\Ir.  West.  In  ordinary  procedure  it  is  different,  because  we  take 
it  money  and  it  is  deposited  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  revenue, 
funds  are  made  from  anpropriations. 
rfr.  Kelley.  It  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  ? 
Jr.  West.  There  are  no  indefinite  appropriations  now  for  refund- 
taxes  illegally  collected. 

""he  Chatrman.  Could  we  simplify  this  by  making  an  appropriation 
the  payment  of  claims  in  any  one  fiscal  year  available  for  tne  pay- 
it  of  claims  the  entire  fiscal  year  instead  of  keeping  it  separate  as 
1  just  described  ? 

fr.  West.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  one  trouble  that  comes  up 
1  in  the  plan  of  a  permanent  and  indifinite  appropriation,  because 

have  so  many  claims  coming  up  where  they  arose  in  1919  and 
r  years. 

he  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  had  in  mind.     Suppose  for  1922 
0  was  placed  to  your  credit  for  the  payment  of  claims  for  refund 
300,000  and  that  you  had  that  $10,000,000  available  for  the  pay- 
t  of  claims  of  1918,  1919,  1920,  or  any  other  year? 
r.  West.  That  would  be  fine. 

le  Chairman.  Make  it  available  for  the  payment  of  any  income- 
'laimsy  I  mean? 

'.  West.  I  should  dishke  to  see  that  if  it  appUes  to  the  income 
lone. 

e  Chairman.  These  are  all  income-tax  claims  ? 
.  West.  No  sir. 
e  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

.  West.  The  great  percentage  relates  to  income-tax  refunds. 
3  Chairman.  What  about  the  others  ? 
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Mr.  West.  Tobacco  and  miscellaneous  have  an  estimate  for 
$12,000  for  1920  and  prior  years.  Prohibition  imit  comes  in  for 
$200,000  for  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  come  in  for  claims,  as  they  do 
not  take  in  any  money  ? 

Mr.  West.  Considerable  tax  is  collected  from  nonbevera^e  alcohol; 
we  collected  approximately  $82,000,000  from  this  source  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  sales-tax  unit  estimates  that  their  refund  for 
this  fiscal  year,  from  the  appropriation  for  1920  and  prior  3^ears,  will 
aggregate  $1,785,000,  and  the  estimate  of  the  estate- tax  unit  is 
$425,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  that  is  paying  an  income  tax  by  putting 
a  stamp  on  a  bottle  of  medicine,  he  would  not  make  any  claim  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  a  diiferent  matter,  the  redemption  of  a  stamp. 
He  could  get  his  stamp  redeemed  if  it  had  not  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  man  who  is  selling  hats  and  say  that  I 
walked  into  his  store  and  bought  a  hat  for  $6  and  he  chained  rae  a 
tax.  If  he  reported  that  tax  ne  would  pay  it  and  if  he  did  not  he 
would  not. 

Mr.  West.  No  claim  .arises  in  the  case  you  speak  of,  where  the  tax 
is  on  the  buyer,  and  he  has  to  pay  it  to  tne  dealer.  There  are  many 
people  who  make  monthly  returns  on  automobile  accessories  and 
automobiles;  that  tax  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  pay  any  tax  on  the  sale? 

Mr.  West.  The  tax  is  placed  on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  the  return  before  he  makes  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  West.  No;  it  is  on  the  sale.  When  he  makes  the  sale  he 
makes  return  to  the  Government  of  the  tax  after  the  month  closes. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  sells  on  time  and  makes  a  loan,  would  he  have 
a  right  to  a  rebate  on  that  ? 

Mr.  West.  No,  the  tax  applies  when  title  passes. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  He  has  paid  the  tax  on  the  sale.  If  he  does  not 
collect  the  money  from  the  person  to  whom  sold,  would  that  make 
any  difference  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  West.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collecting  is  outside  of 
our  province. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  sells  $10,000  worth  of  automobile 
accessories  to  you  and  ^ives  you  30  days'  time  in  which  to  pay.  In 
the  meantime  you  failed  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  paid  the  tax  to 
the  Government,  w^ould  he  have  a  right  to  claim  a  refund  ? 

Mr.  West.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  charges  up  that  loss  against  his  profit  anyway 
in  the  ordinarv  course  of  business  ? 

Mr.  West.  1  would  say  so.  The  sales  tax  applies  to  the  individual 
sale. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  with  a  sales  tax 
can  have  a  claim  against  the  Government? 

Mr.  West.  I  can  tell  you  several.  For  instance,  most  of  these 
claims  where  the  office  has  changed  its  ruling  on  the  tax 

The  Chmrman  (interposing).  You  told  us  this  morning  that  there 
wore  no  changes  in  the  rulings  'i 

Mr.  West.  1  can  not  say  that  as  to  the  sales  tax.  When  the  sales 
tix  first  became  a  law,  it  was  hard  to  interpret.  There  were  many 
different  rulings.     One  day  it  was  held  that  a  pencil  with  a  nietal 
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ring  was  jewelry  and  taxable,  and  a  coffin  with  silver  mountings  was 
taxable.  Later  on  that  ruling  was  reversed  and  those  people  who 
iiad  paid  taxes  were  entitled  to  a  refund. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  reversal  was  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  West.  I  do,  too.  That  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
nany  questions  arose  in  connection  with  it.  The  principal  cause  for 
laims  IS  in  connection  with  transportation  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enougn  to  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  West.  Many  claims  arise  in  regard  to  tax  on  export  shipments. 
^ax  is  paid  and  later  evidence  of  transportation  abroad  which  could 
ot  be  furnished  at  time  of  shipment  is  secured  on  which  refund  is 
lade.    Then  there  are  many  penalty  claims. 

Mr.  BiAiR.  There  was  a  question  in  regard  to  a  man  selling  trans- 
ortation  between  this  country  and  Canada,  through  tickets,  as  to 
hether  they  should  charge  on  the  full  ticket  going  aU  the  way  or  just 
)  the  Canadian  line.  I  think  there  is  a  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
?en  under  discussion. 

Mr.  West.  When  you  figure  the  collections  on  sales  and  miscel- 
neous  taxes  at  over  $800,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  we  are  re- 
nding only  $1,785,000  for  1920  and  prior  years,  I  think  the  per- 
ntage  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  instead  of  making  the  appro- 
iation  which  I  described — the  typical  appropriation  for  particular 
ings — it  should  be  general? 

Mr.  West.  I  should  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  could  word  it 
as  to  take  in  all  claims  without  regard  to  when  the  cause  of  action 
)se,  it  would  simphfy  it  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
it  or  not. 

^Ir.  West.  It  is  worth  thinking  about  in  connection  with  this 
tter,  as  the  present  plan  is  cumbersome  and  entails  much  clerical 
>ervision. 

^he  Chairman.  And  these  tw^o  items  for  1920  p,nd  1921  are  to  cover 
inds  already  authorized  for  which  you  have  not  any  funds;  is 
t  ri^ht  ? 

fr.  West.  They  have  not  all  been  authorized  but  they  represent 
ins  filed  with  the  bureau  for  w^hich  refunds  must  be  made, 
he  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  likely  to  be  before  you  reach  a  con- 
ion  that  will  involve  the  payment  of  this  money  ? 
'r.  Blair.  Some  of  them  are  pressing  right  now.     Some  of  them 
3  been  allowed  and  are  on  schedule  to  be  paid, 
r.  West.  It  is  estimated  they  will  be  reached  during  this  fiscal 

That  was  the  inquiry  made  of  each  administrative  unit, 
le  Chairman.  If  we  did  not  allow  it  all,  what  would  happen? 
r.  West.  It  means  we  would  have  to  wait  and  then  they  would 
n  under  the  appropriation  for  1923.  You  understand  that  any 
IS  that  would  lapse  on  account  of  shortage  of  funds  where  we 
I  not  come  to  Congress  for  additional  funds  would  be  held  over, 
[»  did  last  year,  and  then  they  would  come  in  under  that  part  of 
ppropriation  if  we  w*ord  it  like  it  is  now,  referring  to  refunds  prior 
Iv  1,  1921. 

o  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  ouj^jht  to  do  anything  to  embar- 
ho  payment  of  these  claims  where  they  have  illegally  paid  taxes 
.  Blair.  No;  they  ought  to  get  their  money  promptly. 
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Tuesday,  November  15,  1921. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PB.  C.  H.  LAVINSEB,  DE.  &.  H.  CBEEL,  ASSIST- 
ANT  SUEGEONS  GENEBAL,  BE.  J.  L.  BXTSBT,  MB.  A.  M.  WHEELEB, 
JB.,  AND  MB.  H.  P.  HTTDDLESON. 

FREIGHT,   TRANSPORTATION,    AND   TRAVEUNG  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  we  have  before  us  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  for  freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses, 
including  the  expenses,  except  membership  fees  of  officers  when 
officially  detailed  to  attend  meetings  of  associations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health,  for  the  fiscal  years  that  follow :  For  1920. 
$;j,00();  for  1921,  $27,000. 

We  will  take  up  first  the  $5,000  item. 

Mr.  HuDDLESoN.  At  the  present  time  the  auditor  has  set  tie  vl  and 
forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Bookkee])ing  and  Warrants  to  be  war- 
ranted $H,411.85  worth  of  freight  bills,  with  no  money  against  which 
to  draw  the  warrants. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  have  been  any  money  if  the  bills  had 
been  rendered  in  time? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been 
if  tbey  had  been  rendered  in  time.    The  freight  rates  had  increased. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  due  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  I 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $3,400  of  unpaid  freight  bills.  What 
al)out  the  other  $1,600  to  make  up  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  HruDLESoN.  We  have  $880.22  worth  of  1920  freight  bills  in 
our  office  that  have  not  been  paid,  making  a  total  of  $4,298.07. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  total  of  this  item? 

Mr.  HuDDi^soN.  That  is  the  total  amount  to  date,  but  there  will 
be  freight  bills  to  come  in  later. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Hi'DDLESON.  That  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an^lhing  else  to  be  said 
about  this  item. 

Mr.  HiTDDLi-^soN.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  about  it  except 
we  have  these  bills  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  why  there  is  this  delay  about  getting  the 
bills  in  ? 

Mr.  IlroDLEsoN.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  are  getting  in  bills  now 
occasionally  for  fiscal  year  of  1918. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  the  railroad  companies  let  you  take  freight  out 
without  paying  for  it? 

The  Chairman.  This  was  during  the  period  of  Government  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  would  not  let  anybody  else  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  Tliey  do  not  require  the  Government  to  pay 
freight  when  they  take*  it  away  from  the  station.  We  make  ship- 
ments on  Government  bills  oi  lading  which  are  certified  by  the 
officer  to  whom  the  shipment  is  made,  they  go  back  to  the  railroad 
company,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  year  or  two  years  before  we  hear 
from  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  the  next  item  of  $27,000  ? 

Mr.  HuDpLEsoN.  That  is  also  for  freirfit.  The  auditor  has  settled, 
md  there  is  in  the  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  Division  ready  for 
varrants  to  be  drawn  $19,878.72  worth  of  bills,  and  there  are  in  the 
mreau  $4,711.42  in  bills,  making  a  total  of  $24,590.14. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  only  figures  you  know  about  defi- 
itelv  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  That  is  all  we  know  about  at  this  time — $24,590.14. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  anything  we  can  say  about  that  except 
lat  is  also  due,  I  siippose,  to  the  increased  freight  rates? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  portion  of  this,  Mr.  Madden,  is 
)r  passenger  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  passenger  transportation  for? 
Mr.  HuDDLESON.  In  transferring  officers  from  one  station  to  an- 
her. 

The  Chairman.  They  travel  on  Government  transportation,  and 
e  raihoad  companies  render  the  bills  for  that  later  ? 
Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  large  freight  bill  for 
e  Public  Health  Service.    What  are  the  chief  items  of  freight? 
St  give  us  a  short  statement  about  your  freight  bills. 
Mr.  Hlt)dleson.  They  include  the  shipment  of  hospital  supplies 
rl  of  temporary  buildings  and  hospital  equipment. 
The  Chairman.  Would  it  include  coal  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
Vlr.  Huddleson.  If  we  buy  the  coal  at  the  mine,  it  does;  yes,  sir. 
?  pav  the  freight  on  purchases  of  that  character. 
)r.  Lavinder.  And  we  equip  about  40  or  50  hospitals  with  sup- 
3S  all  over  the  country. 
Ir.  Kelley.  Do  you  pay  the  freight  ? 
)r.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

fr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  have  the  supplies  laid  down  at  the 
pitals? 

>r.  Lavinder.  Much  of  our  supplies  are  derived  from  the  surplus 
ks  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  and  stored  and  shipped  out.  We 
e  a  storage  place  at  PerryviUe,  Md.,  with  several  million  dollars' 
th  of  supplies  on  hand  that  we  got  in  that  way,  and  they  are 
•ped  out  from  that  place. 

r.  Kelley.  I  understood  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Government 
living  supplies  to  buy  at  the  point  of  delivery  and  not  at  the 
t  of  manufacture? 
r.  La^^nder.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  have  not  surplus  stocks  on  hand  that 

been  gfiven  to  us  we  do  that,  but  we  have  a  great  deal  of  that. 
r.  Kelley.  This  item  of  freight  is  one  that  you  could  make  great 
fiall,  depending  on  how  you  made  your  contracts  for  supplies? 
•,  Lavinder.  We  always  make  them  locally  when  we  can. 
\  Kelley.  F.  o.  b.  the  point  of  manufacture? 
.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

'.  Kelley.  That  is  the  opposite  practice  from  the  usual  practice 
L*  Government,  is  it  not? 
.  Ijavinder.  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  you.    We  buy  locally 

we  can,  and  when  we  can  not  we  ship  from  our  siu^Dlua  stocks. 
.  Kelley.  You  mean  by  locally  where  your  pj 

Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  you  bought  a  supply  of  drugs  from  Parke- 
Davis,  would  you  buy  f .  o.  b.  Detroit,  or  would  you  buy  at  the  point 
of  delivery  ? 

Dr.  Lavixder.  We  usually  trj^  to  buy  at  the  point  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that  the  freight  is  included  in  the  price  ? 

Dr.  Lavixder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  you  can  shape  your  item  of  freight  one  way  or 
the  other  and  make  it  small  or  large,  depending  on  how  you  make 
your  contracts. 

Dr.  Lavixder.  We  always  prefer  to  buy  at  the  point  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  part  of  this  sum  is  freight  and  what  part 
passenger  transportation? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsox.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  did  not  separate  it  in 
that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  small  freight  bills. 
We  had  a  proposition  put  up  to  us  a  few  days  a^o  to  get  some  sup- 
plies from  the  Army.  They  were  willing  to  give  it  to  us  if  we  would 
pay  for  the  shipment.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
freight  ran  something  like  $10,000. 

INTERSTATE  QUARAXTIXE  SERVICE. 
FOR  PIIEVKNTION  OF  SPREAD  OF  CONTACtlOrS  AND  INFECTIOrS  DISEASES. 

The  Chairmax.  The  next  item  is: 

''Interstate  quarantine  service:  For  cooperation  with  State  and 
municipal  health  authorities  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  in  interetate  traffic,  fiscal  vear  1921, 
$1,000." 

You  had  $25,000  for  1921.    How  did  this  deficiency  occur? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsox.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  just  how  the  de- 
ficiency occurred,  Init  I  know  what  the  bills  that  are  unpaid  are  for. 
The  auditor  has  s?ttled  $386.78  worth  of  bills  which  are  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bookkeepin^r  and  Warrants,  and  we  have  in  the  bureaxi 
$12D.21  worth  of  unpaid  bills,  so  there  is  only  a  deficiency  of  $466.09 
known  to  exist  in  that  appropriation.  A  poition  of  that  was  for  the 
shipment  of  water;  in  fact  eA^ery  item  there  is  for  freight  charges. 

The  Chairmax.  AVas  there  any  attempt  made  to  repulate  the  allot- 
ments under  this  appropriation  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  run 
over? 

Mr.  Hfddlesox.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  done,  but  in  collecting  samples 
of  water  from  different  places  throughout  the  country  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  date  those  samples  are  shipped  to  the  laboratory 
for  analysis,  and  practically  all  of  these  items  here  are  for  that 
character  of  expense. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  You  say  this  is  again  a  freight  item  ? 

ilr.  Hi'DDLEsox.  Freight  and  express  charges,  everv  nickel  of  it: 
$4()G.60.  .  ' 

The  Chatr:«ax.  And  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  water  is  imfit  for  use  ? 

^Ir.  HuDDLEsox.  Yes,  sir ;  whether  there  is  any  pollution  in  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Would  there  have  been  money  enough  in  the  fund 
to  pay  this  bill? 
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Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  I  imapne  that  $25,000  would  perhaps  have  beea 
a  little  more  tlian  enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  of  the  increased 
transportation  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  all  due  to  the  increased  freight  rates 
you  think? 

Mr,  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  exact  amount  you  know  to  be  due  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  $466.69. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  bills  outstanding? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  know  these  were  outstanding 
until  they  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  $466.69  will  cover  what  you  want? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

MEDICAL,    SUBGICAL,    AND    HOSPITAL    SEBVICES    AND    SUPPLIES    FOB    WAB    BISK 

INSUBANCE  patients/ 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  a  request  for  a  deficiency  of 
$87,000  for  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  supplies  for 
War  Risk  Insurance  patients  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.    In  1920  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $20,166,187. 

Mr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  deficiency  under  that 
appropriation.  It  should  be  recalled  that  for  that  fiscal  year  we 
had  no  separation  of  our  funds  for  the  care  of  our  regular  bene- 
ficiaries from  that  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  or  the  War  Risk 
beneficiaries.  That  was  the  first  year  we  undertook  this  work  and 
we  got  deficiencies  to  carry  us  along  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
is  the  reason  there  were  so  many  of  them.  When  the  year  closed 
we  supposed  we  were  within  our  appropriation,  but  we  got  a  de- 
ficiency later  for  $1,000,000,  which  appears  in  the  first  deficiency 
appropriation  hearings  of  1921.  There  is  still  $87,000  worth  of  bills 
that  have  come  in  since  that  time.  We  were  concerned  primarily  in 
seeing  that  a  disabled  soldier  did  not  suffer,  that  he  went  into  a 
hospital,  and  we  just  had  to  feel  our  way  into  an  unknown  situation, 
and  the  bills  have  been  very  slow  coming  in,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Huddleson's  figures  which  I  am  using,  we  still  have  $87,000  left  out- 
standing besides  the  last  deficiency  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  during  the  period  when  the  men  were 
coming  back  from  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Lavikder.  Yes,  sir:  just  after  we  took  over  this  work.  We 
took  it  over  in  March,  1919,  and  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  carried 
us  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.  This  is  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
Julv,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  a:e  bills  now  in  to  the  amount  of 
$87,000  < 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  It  is  a  little  over  that.  Since  these  estimates  went 
in  the  freight  bills  have  increased  it  $776.81. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  those  bills? 

Mr.  HrDDLEsoN.  They  are  bills  for  the  shipment  of  supplies,  and 
I  think  there  is  one  coal  bill  in  that  item. 

Dr.  Lavender.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  these  bills  that  are  left 
now  are  only  to  tail  ends  of  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  had  to  pay 
certain  bills  that  came  in  and  that  left  us  deficient.  I  was  told  yes- 
terday that  these  bills  concerned  supplies,  freight,  drugs,  prescrip- 
tions, and  professional  fees. 
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DRUGS,   PRESCRIPTIONS,   AND  PROJ'ESSIONAL  FEES. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
fessional fees? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  of  it  includes  dru^,  pre- 
scriptions, and  professional  fees.  You  see,  at  that  time,  under  the 
Comptroller's  ruling,  a  discharged  soldier,  if  he  -did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  goverimiental  methods,  or  if  it  was  an  emergency, 
was  authorized  to  go  out  and  get  his  own  medical  care  and  treatment, 
and  a  great  many  of  those  bills  were  incurred,  and  for  a  time  we 
paid  them ;  that  is,  we  paid  them  under  an  audit.  We  did  not  pay 
them  as  rendered.  Since  then  we  have  turned  it  over  to  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  the  practice  has  been  largely  discontinued. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  soldier  went  to  a  doctor 
on  his  own  account  and  contracted  an  obligation  that  was  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation,  as  you  understood  it? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  the  way  the  comptroller  ruled,  if  it  was  an 
emergency,  or  if  he  did  not  know  he  could  get  that  service  from  the 
Government.  The  comptroller's  ruling  is  quoted  in  this  hearing 
we  had  before  on  this  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  be  jDcrmissible  for  bills  of  this 
character  to  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  understand  the  Veterans'  Bureau  has  cut  them 
out.  We  only  carried  them  for  a  little  while  in  the  early  part  of 
this  work  ana  then  turned  them  over  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau  and 
refused  to  pay  any  more,  and  I  think  they  have  reduced  them  to 
almost  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  These  bills  were  contracted  during  the  year  1920? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  do  you  know,  Mr.  Huddleston,  whether 
there  will  be  any  further  deficiencies  under  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  HrDDLEsoN.  I  imagine.  Dr.  Lavinder,  we  may  have  coming  in 
for  the  next  year  or  two  some  small  bills.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  large  bills  out,  but  we  received  in  the  office  yesterdav  some 
bills  for  1918. 

The  Chair3ian.  Those  are  not  included  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  before  us  any  item  for  them? 

Mr.  IIfddleson.  No,  sir.  Those  will  be  legal  claims.  We  will 
send  those  to  the  auditor  and  he  will  report  them  to  you  through 
the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants.  These  others  could 
have  been  made  certified  claims,  but  I  understand  they  have  ruled 
out  the  certified  claims  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  you  going  to  continue  to  receive 
and  audit  and  pay  these  bills?  Does  the  Government  feel  under 
obligation  to  pay  any  bill  that  mav  be  rendered  for  any  transaction 
during  the  period  of  1918,  or  1919,'  and  1920? 

Dr.  LA^^NDER.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  If  it  were  authorized  by  an  officer  in  charge  of 
the  service  we  would  feel  obligated  to  pay  it,  but  we  are  now  return- 
ing bills  which  we  do  not  regard  as  proper  charges. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  the  more  improper  they  are,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  delayed,  I  suppose. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  that  we  add  $776.81  to  this 
item  of  $87,000? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  those  unpaid  bills  in  the  office 
now. 

MEDICAL,    SURGICAL,    AND    HOSPITAL    SERVICES,    AND    SUPPLIES    FOB    OTHEB 

BENEFICIARIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital services,  and  supplies  for  beneficiaries  (other  than  war-risk 
insurance  patients)  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  For  1921  you  are 
asking  a  deficiency  of  $130,000.  This  is  for  the  ordinary  Public 
Health  Service  patients? 

AMOUNTS   DUE   FROM   VARIOUS    SERVICES. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  appropriation  was  $4,000,000 
and  w^e  have  left  from  that  original  appropriation,  according  to  the 
figures  given  me  by  Mr.  Huddleson,  $70,000.  Then  we  are  due  from 
the  Immigration  iService  at  Ellis  Island  $224,000  of  repayments  for 
services  rendered  to  them.  We  operate  their  hospital  and  they  pay 
us  so  much  a  day.  Then  we  had  $301,000  due  us  from  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  in  the  same  manner,  which  makes  a  total  of  $595,000.  We 
have  outstanding  bills  or  money  owed  by  us,  $275,000,  and  if  vou 
deduct  the  $70,000  from  that  it  leaves  $205,000,  which  we  are  shy, 
but  we  have  asked  for  only  $130,000  because  Mr.  Huddleson  tells 
me  he  expects  still  to  get  some  of  these  repayments.  These  repay- 
ments are  not  made  to  us  although  they  are  due  us,  but  we  spent 
against  a  credit  that  we  may  realize  on,  because  these  people  have 
no  money  and  can  not  pay  us. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  make  them  pay  you  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  They  say  they  have  no  money.  They  say  they  are 
deficient  and  can  not  pay  us,  and  if  they  can  not  pay  us  we  have  a 
frozen  credit ;  in  other  words,  we  can  not  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Immigration  Service  must  have  money. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  are  asking  for  $150,000, 1  think,  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  that  $150,000  would  they  pay  you  any 
part  of  what  is  due  you? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  1  think  we  will  ^et  it,  but  we  will  not  get  it  all 
in  time  to  undertake  to  pay  these  bills.  There  is  a  portion  of  this 
money,  just  what  portion  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  that  is  due 
by  steamship  companies  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  collect. 
Thev  will  eventually  make  those  collections. 

The  Chairman.  And  eventually  pay  you? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  being  hounded 
on  these  unpaid  bills. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Risk  Bureau  or  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
have  money,  have  they  not? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  They  say  they  have  not  for  that  fiscal  year  and  they 
can  not  pay  this  bill.    Is  not  that  what  they  say,  Mr.  Huddleson  !^- 

Mr.  HrDDLESox.  Yes,  sir.    The  Veterans'  Bureau  owes  thi 
priation  $301,000,  and  the  auditor  has  settled  tlie  claims 
warded  them  over  to  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  to  tran: 
money  from  their  appropriation  to  this  one,  but  there  is  n 
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there.  We  wrote  the  director  and  asked  for  the  monev,  not  onlv  to 
cover  this  item,  but  to  cover  other  items  of  1921  expense,  and  he 
replied  that  just  at  present  the  money  was  not  available,  or  something 
to  that  effect;  that  when  he  got  straightened  out,  if  the  money  was 
available,  he  would  then  give  it  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  in  and  ask  for  a  deficiency,  and  probably 
they  will  come  in  and  ask  for  one ;  and  if  we  give  you  both  a  deficiency, 
what  will  hap]>en  ? 

Mr.  HroDLEsoN.  If  we  pay  these  bills  from  funds  you  give  us  we 
would  not  use  the  monev  due  as  a  transfer  of  funds  if  it  were  made 
available.  We  can  not  use  the  money  except  to  pay  the  bills  incurred 
in  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  owe  $205,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir:  and  we  are  asking  for  $130,000.  TTe 
believe  we  will  get  $75,000  out  of  these  unpaid  bills,  so  Mr.  Huddleson 
tells  me. 

maikt^isance  of  home  fob  lepebs. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  below  that  is,  "  For  1J>22,  $200,0<)(): 
Provided^  That  of  this  sum  not  exceeding  $80,000  may  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  home  for  lepers,  including  transportation  of 
lej^ers.  maintenance,  care  and  treatment  of  patients,  and  pay  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  officers  and  employees." 

You  had  an  appropriation  of  $4,080,000,  out  of  which  $80,000  was 
authorized  to  be  used  for  the  leper  service.  Now,  what  you  want  to 
do  is  to  increase  the  amount  to  be  allotted  to  the  leper  service  out  of 
the  $4,080,000  appropriation.    Is" that  right? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  does  not  do  that. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  followed  the  directions  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  We  asked  them  about  it,  and  they  said  we  could  get  the 
language  changed,  but  we  must  put  it  in  as  a  regular  deficiency. 
We  have  the  monev  if  we  can  have  it  made  available. 

The  Chairmax.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  transfer  the  use  of 
$200,000  additional  to  the  leper  service  from  the  appropriation 
already  made? 

Dr.  "Tjavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^hairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  have  you  in  the  appro- 
priation of  $4,080,000? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  are  spending  that  appropriation  at  the  rate 
of  a})Out  $1,000,000  a  quarter. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  that 
money  set  aside  by  Mr.  Dawes.  You  will  remember  that  he  required 
us  to  take  a  certain  part  of  our  money  and  set  it  aside. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  set  aside? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  think  it  was  10  per  cent. 

Tlio  Chairman.  If  we  should  authorize  the  transfer  of  $200,000 
to  the  leprosy  service,  how  would  you  curtail  the  services  of  the 
other  services  so  as  not  to  spend  more  tlian  your  allotment  or  allow- 
ance to  them,  or  how  would  you  live  within  the  amounts  set  out? 

Dr.  Kvvinder.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  come  back  for  any  additional  amount? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  another  defi- 
ciency. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  here  would  not  meet  the  case,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  case  should  be  met. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  very  embarrassinff  to  us  as  it  is  now,  and  un- 
less something  is  done  we  will  have  to  close  down. 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  We  have  a  great  many  unpaid  bills  now. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  conditions  under  the  present 
appropriation  for  the  leprosy  service  and  how  you  would  use  this 
$200,000  if  it  should  be  allowed  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1917  we  had 
$1250,000  with  which  to  purchase  and  operate  the  National  Lepro- 
sarium, but  we  could  not  find  a  place  on  account  of  objections  made 
on  the  part  of  every  communitv  where  we  proposed  to  locate  it,  until 
1920,  when  we  finally  acquired  this  place  in  Louisiana.  The  comp- 
troller ruled  that  we  could  not  use  any  of  that  money  for  operating 
expenses  except  for  that  one  year  of  1917,  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
$250,(X)0  was  used  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of  the  leprosarium. 
We  carried  it  for  that  year  out  of  our  regular  appropriation,  just 
as  we  propose  to  carry  it  this  year.  When  we  went  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  a  special  appropriation  for  this  lepro- 
sarium, the  chairman  gave  us  only  $80,000,  and  he  worded  it  so  that 
we  could  use  but  a  certain  percentage  of  it  for  personal  services. 
This  money  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the  place  and  in  putting 
it  into  shape,  and  we  expect  to  have  shortly  200  beds.  With  this 
$200,000  we  propose  to  continue  the  operations  for  the  year  in  caring 
for  our  patients.  Besides,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  work  to  put 
the  place  in  proper  condition,  there  being  a  lot  of  underbrush  to  be 
cleared  awav  and  drainage  to  be  provided  for. 

Another  tiling  to  be  considered  is  that  these  patients  stay  with  us 
for  a  long  while,  and  we  must  provide  them  with  everything,  includ- 
ing clothing.  We  must  have  the  necessary  personnel  there,  and  must 
provide  them  with  more  than  any  other  personnel  we  have.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  for  the  balance  of  this  year  upon  the  basis  of  these 
200  beds  will  run  close  to  $200,000.  We  have  spent  practically  all  of 
our  money  and  we  are  simply  holding  enough  back  now  to  pay  the 
personnel.     All  of  it  will  be  exhausted  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  beds  will  this  provide? 

Dr.  BrsBY.  We  will  have  77  additional  beds. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  BEDS   FOB   LEPEBS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  leprosy  patients  are  there  in  the  coun- 
try? 

Dr.  Lavixder.  We  figure  that  we  could  house  500  in  a  short  time, 
or  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  need  to  house  that  number? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  ought  to  have  300  additional  beds  available 
right  now,  but  we  have  not  got  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  applications  are  there  that  you  are 
unable  to  provide  for  ? 

Dr.  BusBT.  There  are  157  applications  on  file  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  those  already  in  the  leprosa- 
rium? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have  in  this  home? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  About  111. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  provide  for  270  with  that  num- 
ber of  beds? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  this  $200,000,  could  you  do  it? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  that  gives  us  less  than  $200  a  patient. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  with  them? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  will  have  to  decline  to  take  them.    We  can  not 
do  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  if  you  got 
this  $200,000  you  would  be  able  to  provide  for  all  that  applied. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  make  preparations  to  provide  for 
all  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  about  the  people  in  St.  Louis 
who  are  clamoring  for  admission  to  this  leper  colony? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  had  so  many  applications  that  when  they 
come  to  us  we  sit  down  and  prorate  them  the  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 
ence between  your  service  and  the  St.  Louis  people  and  a  great 
many  of  those  letters  have  come  to  us. 

Dr.  Lavender.  That  is  true  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  of  it  has  been  that  promises 
have  been  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  that  these  ot.  Louis 
cases  would  be  provided  for  if  this  transfer  of  funds  was  made. 

Dr.  BrsBY.  The  St.  Louis  cases  were  among  the  first  cases  that  we 
were  notified  about,  and  they  are  among  the  first  on  the  list.  If  we 
receive  this  $200,000,  we  can  put  into  operation  77  new  beds  that  we 
have  constructed  out  of  the  $250,000.  That  will  leave  approximately 
80  applications  still  on  file  for  general  hospitalization,  including  all 
from  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman,  itow  are  they  being  provided  for  now? 

Dr.  BrsBY.  They  are  being  provided  for  by  the  cities  placing  them 
in  shacks  in  outlying  districts. 

ilr.  Kfxley.  Where  do  these  lepers  come  from,  or  these  new  cases? 

Dr.  BrsBY.  Some  of  them  are  American,  but  a  majority  of  them 
are  people  who  have  come  into  this  country  from  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. Generally  they  are  people  who  have  been  here  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Woon!^  Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  a  newspaper  stating 
til  at  a  cure  for  leprosy  had  l>een  discovered.  Is  there  anything  in 
that. 

Dr.  BrsHY.  That  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  sev- 
eral very  favorable  cases  have  been  reported  at  the  Molokai  Colony, 
thnt  have  been  j)atrole(K  but  the  time  has  been  too  short  in  which 
to  de'^ermine  the  reaction.  In  fact,  after  being  paroled  several  of 
those  cases  have  been  brought  back  to  the  colony  as  patients  not 
cured.  Even  though  they  be  cured,  the  time  required  for  the  treat- 
ment is  so  long  that  ])laces  must  be  provided  for  keeping  the 
patients. 
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FOREIGN    PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  good  many  of 
these  patients  are  foreigners.  Are  there  any  of  those  cases  that 
are  deportable? 

Dr.  Busby.  Numbers  of  cases  have  come  into  this  country,  and, 
in  fact,  we  receive  applications  probably  once  a  week  in  regard  to 
deportable  cases,  or  cases  that  can  be  deported  under  the  existing 
laws.  In  those  cases  action  is  taken  to  send  them  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  them  ? 

Dr.  Busby.  They  are  sent  back  to  their  original  haunts,  I 
imagine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  investigation  being  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  of  those  cases  of  for- 
eigners are  such  as  would  make  them  come  within  the  deportation 
laws? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  quarantine  laws,  of  course,  any 
leper  that  is  picked  up  on  any  vessel  is  always  returned.  Those  cases 
that  get  into  the  country  in  spite  of  the  inunigration  inspection 
service,  when  they  turn  up  within  a  certain  time,  are  reported  to  the 
Government  at  once  and  they  are  deported. 

Dr.  Creel.  Under  the  immigration  statutes  they  can  be  deported 
within  five  years  if.it  can  be  shown  that  the  disease  was  present  on 
their  entry. 

The  Chairman.  What  investigation  is  being  made  to  ftscertain  the 
status  of  those  people  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Whenever  cases  are  reported  they  are  investigated. 
Just  last  week  a  case  came  up  in  Detroit  of  a  Mexican  who  has  been 
in  the  country  about  four  years.  While  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
were  obscure  and  developed  slowly,  it  was  ascertained  from  his  own 
statement  that  he  had  some  of  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  before  he 
left  Mexico,  but  they  did  not  become  evident  until  two  years  after  he 
came  into  this  country. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DTSEASK. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  the  disease  to  develop,  or 
how  soon  is  it  ascertainable  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  diffei-s  in  different  cases,  and  on  account  of 
the  form  of  leprosy  the  person  may  have.  If  he  has  the  anesthetic 
form  of  leprosy,  he  may  not  have  any  of  the  visible  symptoms  of 
leprosy,  except  he  may  experience  a  loss  of  sensation  or  loss  of  feel- 
ing, but  if  he  has  the  tubercular  type,  the  tubercles  will  soon  appear 
on  his  face. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Is  the  disease  curable  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  is  no  specific  cure  for  it,  but  a  certain  per- 
centage of  cases  do  get  well  under  one  form  of  treatment  or  another. 
However,  the  leprosarinms  discharge  or  parole  patients  right  along 
as  cured,  and  some  of  them  recur. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  discharged,  do  they  go  back  into 
the  communities  from  which  they  came? 

Di'.  Lavinder.  They  keep  them  under  observation.  I  think  they 
keep  them  under  parole  for  five  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Nobody  knows  how  the  disease  originated? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  cause  is  a  germ,  very  much  like  the  tuberculosis 
germ. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  believed  that  it  is  only  com- 
municable by  actual  contact? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  only  communi- 
cable upon  close  and  prolonged  contact,  but  this  disease  does  spread 
in  communities  if  the  cases  are  not  isolated. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  the  disease  one  that  is  peculiar  to  any  particular 
climate  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  climate,  but  certain 
races  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  true  of  the  Asiatic  races? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  although  it  is  quite  common  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts  of  Russia.  However,  certain  races 
seem  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  others.  The  native-born  American 
is  not  prone  to  contract  the  disease. 

\ 

NUMBEB   OF   AMERICAN    LEPEKS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  are  there  of  American  citizens 
now? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  cases.  There  ai*e 
supposed  to  be  that  many  cases  in  the  United  States,  but  whether 
thev  are  Americans  or  not,  I  can  not  say. 

"the  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  plan  that  is  to  be  followed?  Is  it 
contemplated  that  all  of  those  cases  in  the  country  shall  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  law  is  mandatory  in  requiring  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  take  any  cases  presented,  and  the  Government  must 
also  transport  the  cases  to  the  institution.  If  you  could  isolate 
them,  or  if  you  could  get  the  cases  out  of  the  communities,  you 
would  soon  clean  up  the  disease,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
That  has  been  done  in  some  countries  where  they  do  not  have  this 
disease  any  more.  If  we  could  isolate  all  of  these  lepers,  we  could 
soon  clean  up  the  disease. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  countries  has  that  been  done? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  has  been  done  in  England  and  Australia.  If 
you  isolate  the  disease  it  will  cease,  but  it  is  something  that  requires 
isolation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  they  live  after  contracting  the  dis- 
ease ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  a  very  slow  and  chronic 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  suffer  much? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  not  a  great  deal,  but  the  disease  is  very 
disfiguring. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  In  some  cases  the  flesh  drops  from  the  bones,  does  it 
not  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  the  nose,  ears,  and  finders  drop  off,  the 
patients  sometimes  presenting  a  horrible  sight.    However,  they  are 
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not  so  repulsive  as  you  might  imagine.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  very 
slow  chronic  process.  If  we  had  the  money,  we  would  like  very 
much  to  enlarge  that  plant  out  there.  To  be  able  to  take  care  of  all 
of  these  people  we  should  expend  $500,000  there.  With  that  amount 
we  could  put  in  enough  beds  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Not  long.  It  could  be  done  in  just  a  few  months 
if  we  had  the  money. 

MONEY  TO  BE  USED  FOB  OPEBATING  EXPENSES. 

• 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $200,000  will  be  used  for  ad- 
ministration, how  much  for  construction,  and  how  much  for  the 
actual  care  of  the  patients? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  All  of  it  is  for  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  show  you  our  cost  sheet  for  that  hospital? 
I  want  to  show  you  the  cost-accounting  system  that  we  have  in- 
stalled. We  have  been  criticised  a  great  deal  for  saying  here  that 
we  have  no  figures  to  submit.  This  sheet  shows  our  cost-accounting, 
s^^stem  for  hospital  service,  and  accompanying  that  are  complete 
directions  for  carrying  out  the  system.  You  will  notice  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  this  sheet  I  submit  covers  Hospital 
No.  66,  which  is  the  leper  hospital.  The  statement  of  operating 
expenses  is  divided  into  five  divisions  here,  showing  salaries,  mate- 
rial and  supplies,  repairs,  traveling  expenses,  and  expenses  not 
otherwise  classified.  There  are  14  diflFerent  items  of  expenditure 
indicated  here,  and  there  are,  as  you  can  see,  70  different  ways  by 
wtiich  you  can  analyze  the  hospital  expenditures.  You  will  notice 
at  the  fcottom  the  figures  representing  the  number  of  hospital  serv- 
ice days,  and  it  appears  that  in  this  hospital  we  had  3,556  hospital- 
service  days.  The  statement  also  shows  the  gross  cost  per  patient- 
day,  and  the  net  cost  per  patient-day.  That  cost  for  this  hospital 
is  very  low  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  money  to  go 
on.  It  appears  that  our  expenditures  per  patient  per  day  are  $3.11. 
That  is  the  net  cost  per  patient  per  day  in  that  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  everything? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  includes  everything.  Under  this  system  we 
make  a  distribution  of  everything  in  the  way  of  costs,  and  we  can 
find  out  easly  what  the  cost  is  per  day  per  patient.  In  this  case  by 
dividing  the  total  expenditures  by  the  number  of  hospital  service 
days,  or  3,556,  we  can  get  the  cost  per  day  per  patient.  With  this 
information  of  expenditures  we  arrive  at  the  gross  cost,  and  when  we 
deduct  from  that  these  other  expenditures  [indicating]  it  will  give 
the  net  cost  per  patient  day.  Then  below  that  we  have  a  summary 
of  all  the  transactions  to  date.  We  can  prepare,  if  necessary,  one  of 
these  sheets  for  every  hospital  in  the  service.  Sometimes  things  are 
a  little  bit  exaggerated,  and  if  we  check  up  our  complete  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  fiscal  year,  including  everything,  overhead,  equip- 
ment, construction,  and  everything  else,  and  divide  it  by  the  number 
of  hospital  days,  it  shows  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  $6  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  construction  and  everything? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir :  that  includes  every  expenditure  we  made 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  ? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  I  think  it  is  $3  per  day. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 
Dr.  Lavinder.  $3.50  is  what  we  charged  them. 
The  Chairman.  This  cost  sheet  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  66,  located  at  Carvitle,  La. — 
Statement  showing  analysis  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  also  the  total 
capital  expenditures,  total  number  of  patient-days  relief  furnished,  the  ffross 
and  net  cost  per  patient-day,  and  the  averape  cost  per  out-patient  treatment 
furnished  during  the  month  of  October,  1921. 


Department. 


Administrative 

Medical  and  surgical  .^ . , 

Nursinc 

Gfinicai  laboratory 

Department  of  dietetics. 

Farms 

Motor  vehicles 

Laundry 

Indirect  cost  of  supplies. 


Salaries. 


$1,556.65 
6.Sft.25 
522.50 


583.10 

94.37 

214.49 

105.00 

„ 67.50 

Maintenance  of  bmldings  and  grounds. i  2. 063. 75 
General  expense ,      852. 76 


Total  (gross) . 
Transfers  (cr.) ' 


6,776.37 


Total  (net). 


Total  operating  expenses 

Capital  expenditures:  Equipment. 


Material 

and 
supplies. 


$13. 17 
229.05 


9.W 

3,045.37 

7.50 

U».05 

3.42 


297.70 
54.40 


3,762.79 


Repairs 

and 
preserva- 
tion of 
buildings. 


.  i . 


S9.46 


6.90 


16.36 


Total    expenditures     for    the 
month  ending  October,  1921. . . 


Expenses       Total 

not        expenses 
othenxrisej     by  de- 
classfied.  partment. 


122.81 
11.62 


492.39 


520. 82 


$1,592.63 

926.02 

522.50 

9.13 

3,628.47 
101.87 
357.00 
108.42 
559.89 

2,368.35 
907.16 


11,082.34 
16.61 


11,065.73 


Total. 


$11,065.73 
1,292.34 


12,358.07 


I  Job  orders. 


Statement  shoiring  unit  cost. 


Total  number  patient  days  relief  furnished  durinj?  month 3,556^ 

(iross  cost  per  patient  day $3.48 

Net  cost  per  patient  day $3.11 

Total  number  of  outpatient  treatments  furni.«-hed  during  month None. 

Average  co.*<t  i)er  treatment None. 

Summary  of  all  trnnsactiona  to  date. 


Balances  former  month.!      "^^^nth.^  ^^^ 


Account  name. 


Balances  to  date. 


Equipment $81,152.09  1 1    $1,292.34 

Live  stock 1 ,  .t37.  99  ' ' 

Stores 7.3,'>7.99  1 2,o37.1S 

Vouchers  payable $.33.  h27.  fts    

Purveying  service '      .%  177. 2s    

Transfer  vouchers  issued '         o79.  .>f)  ' 

Transfer  vouchers  received |    16, 643. 95  ' 

OperaliiiK  expenses 33,  Tim.  42    10,99i.&4 

Inventory  a-ijustments |     \\  671. 4^}    

C  )atini:ehciepand  lo.s.ses I ' ,        72.71    

Operating  income 


,  $82,444.43 

$20.50  I      1,517.49 


3, 219.  .S9 

10, 169.  81 

186.76 


6,675.28 


579.56  ; 


$43,997.49 
5,364.04 


44,743.45 


67.20 


17,787.84 

'4.S67i.*43 
72.71 
67.20 


Total KM,  3<J3. 05  ,  104,393.0.')       14,824.16       14,824.16     115,960,21        115»96a2l 


Salaries  include  congressional  bonus  in  the  amount  of  $560. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Whv  does  it  cost  more  to  take  care  of  leper  cases  than 
tuberculosis  cases? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Leper  patients  require  exceptional  care.  The  cost 
shown  here  is  relatively  cheap,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  will  not 
take  care  of  them  completely,  including  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  provide  nurses  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  become  affected  with  leprosy  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir.  At  the  present  time  we  have  some  Sisters 
-of  Charity  going  in  there  also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  extra  compensation? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  personnel  receives  full  pay  plus  half  pay.  They 
receive  one-half  more  than  anybody  else  gets. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  danger  of  infection  to  those  waiting 
on  the  patients  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  are  some  cases  that  have  been  developed  in 
that  way,  but  the  number  is  very  small.  I  think  there  have  been  two 
or  three  such  cases,  notably  that  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Damien, 
At  the  Honolulu  Leprosorium. 

PBOPOSEO  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  $200,000  as  being  the  amount 
of  money  needed?  ' 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  let  Dr.  Busby  state  that. 

Dr.  BrsBY.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  on  a  very  cur- 
tailed basis,  we  expended  at  the  rate  of  $^.20  per  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  200  beds,  and 
the  administration  of  those  beds  will  cost  something  over  $160,000 — 
that  is,  for  the  whole  number  we  have  now  and  77  additional  beds. 
There  will  be  required  to  equip  the  present  cottages  we  have  approxi- 
mately $31,000,  which,  added  to  the  present  per  diem  of  $4.20,  which 
can  not  be  reduced,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  will 
amount  to  $200,000,  In  fact,  it  will  run  a  little  over  that,  but  we 
think  that  possibly  we  can  get  along  with  $200,000. 

CHAllACTER  OF  EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  PURCHASED. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  equipment  that  you 
propose  to  purchase? 

Dr.  BusBT.  It  is  the  ordinarv  equipment  of  a  room,  including 
dressers,  beds,  and  window  blinds.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  equip- 
ping a  house  for  the  patient  to  live  in.  They  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  there,  and  this  provides  homes  for  them.  This  also  includes 
the  clothing  of  the  patients,  and  one  of  the  rather  expensive  items  is 
shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Busby.  In  leprosy  the  feet  become  verv  much  deformed,  and 
they  require  very  careful  fitting  of  shoes.  Slioes  are  rather  expen- 
sive. 

The  Chairman.  The  shoes  must  be  made  especially  for  them  ? 

Dr.  BusBT.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  cases,  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
all  the  cases.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  this  difference  be- 
tween $3.11  and  $4.20:  At  the  present  time  we  have  only  two  doctors 
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on  duty,  and  we  have  seven  Catholic  sisters,  and  we  are  only  grivinir 
domicilary  care.  We  are  not  supplying  hospital  care,  because  we 
have  not  the  funds  with  which  to  do  that.  These  patients  demand 
very  careful  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  We  hope  to  be  ahle 
to  place  our  nurses  and  Catholic  sisters  so  as  to  apply  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  necessary,  and  enough  of  them  to  properly 
handle  the  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  procure  any  of  this  equipment 
from  existing  Government  supplies  ? 

Dr.  La\inder.  In  the  matter  of  equipment  of  any  other  kind«  it 
is  against  the  orders  for  us  to  buy  anything  unless  it  first  pas.-e- 
through  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Coordinator.  If  he  says  that  the 
supplies  desired  are  not  in  existence  or  are  not  in  existing  (rovern- 
ment  stocks,  we  can  buy  it.  There  is  no  requisition  purchased 
unless  it  goes  through  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  better  prices  when  you  buy  through 
the  coordinator? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  He  does  not  buy  the  supplies,  but  if  we  want  some- 
thing we  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  supplied  from  stock  already  on 
hand  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  does  the  War  Department  charge  you  for  sup- 
plies you  procure  for  them — the  original  purchase  price  of  the  ma- 
terials or  the  current  price? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  When  we  buv  from  them  we  take  it  at  an  estimated 
price  that  is  a  fair  price,  without  regard  to  the  current  price.  We 
do  not  always  pay  for  things  that  we  get  from  the  Army.  We  get 
from  the  Army  now  a  good  many  things  free  of  charge.  In  the  case 
of  the  Navy,  there  is  a  certain  difference  in  the  law,  and  we  have  to 
reimburse  the  Navy  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  estimated  cost.  We  do 
not  buy  from  them  at  the  market  price,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  reimbursing  their  funds. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  not  paying  war  prices? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir.  Both  the  War  Department  and  Xa\^  De- 
partment have  been  mighty  good  about  it,  and  they  have  favored  us 
wherever  they  could. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  a  farm  in  connection  with  this  leper  colony  ? 

Mr.  Lavindeil  There  is  a  small  one,  and  the  patients  want  the 
em])loYment. 

Mr.  Wood.  AYhat  is  the  proportion  of  leprosy  as  between  the 
sexes,  or  is  one  more  susceptible  than  the  othor  t 

Dr.  Lavind?:r.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Kklley.  You  have  both  men  and  women  at  this  place? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement  on  the  i)ink  ^.heet, 
vou  will  have  overdrawn  this  fund  of  $8(),0()()  so  that  vou  would  have 
5?LS1,H4()  available  if  you  got  this  $20(),()()0. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  will  carry  you  through  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir:  the  $:200,000  would  carry  us  through,  or 
that  is  what  we  figure  on.  We  have  been  urged  several  times  to 
put  up  tents,  and  things  like  that,  but  we  have  always  opposed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  a  record  of  all  the  cases  of  this  sort 
in  tlie  Ignited  States  ? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir.  If  we  could  have  a  place  to  properly  care 
for  them,  that  would  stimulate  the  health  authorities  in  all  the  States 
who  look  out  for  the  lepers.  They  are  afraid  to  do  so  now,  because 
they  will  get  them  on  their  hands,  but  if  they  find  that  there  is  a 
place  for  them,  they  will  look  them  up.  They  are  afraid  to  do  so 
now,  because  they  will  get  them  on  their  hands,  but  if  they  find  that 
there  is  a  place  for  them,  they  will  look  them  up.  They  are  afraid  to 
stir  the  thing  up  now,  because  they  can  not  do  anything  with  them. 

HANDLING   OF  LEPER  CASES. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  you  take  a  leper  in  charge  ?  Suppose  there  is 
a  leper  in  a  certain  family,  and  the  family  is  opposed  to  having  him 
taken  away? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  not  do  that.  I  do  not  think  the  law  would 
permit  us  to  do  that.  The  law  is  mandatory  upon  us  to  take  them 
when  they  want  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  segregate  them  if  you  can  not  take 
them  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  the  lepers  will  seek 
an  asylum  of  this  soit.  Life  soon  becomes  an  absolute  burden  to 
them,  because  everybody  shuns  them,  and  they  can  not  go  into  any 
community  freelv. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  authority  to  segregate  smallpox,  have  you 
not? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  cases  could  be  quarantined  ? 

Dr.  La^tcnder.  The  local  authorities  do  that.  They  are  afraid  of 
them  and  drive  them  about. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  quarantined  away  from  everybody, 
they  will  naturallv  seek  an  asylum  like  this? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Ves,  sir:  they  will  want  to  come  there.  When  you 
can  isolate  a  couple  of  himdred  of  these  people  together  at  a  place 
like  this  they  are  happy  and  contented.  They  are  not  unhappy  when 
thev  can  be  taken  care  of  in  a  place  where  they  can  have  the  decencies 
of  life  and  be  made  comfortable.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
commanding  officer  out  there  who  is  well  suited  for  the  work.  He 
was  in  the  leper  hospital  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  four  or  five 
years.  He  is  an  attractive  man  personally  and  all  of  the  patients  like 
him.  He  puts  a  good  spirit  in  them,  and  they  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

ST.  LOUIS  LEPEBS. 

Mr.  Keixjey.  What  about  the  St.  Louis  cases? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  cases  in  St.  Louis  about  which 
they  are  very  much  concerned,  and  we  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  people  out  there.  I  understand  that  they  have  also  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  correspondence  that  I  have  \i»^  ' 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  take  t^ 
home  as  soon  as  the  money  is  available. 
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Dr.  BusBT.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  trying  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible 
in  going  over  the  applications  on  file,  and  the  St.  Louis  lepers  are 
among  the  first  on  the  file. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  APPBOPBIATION  SET  ASIDE. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Doctor,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you 
set  aside  about  10  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  under  this  act  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  that  was  done  since  Gen.  Dawes  organized 
the  Budget  Bureau.  When  he  organized  the  Budget  Bureau,  he 
called  the  departments  together  and  said  tliat  he  expected  every- 
body to  make  some  reduction  in  their  expenditures  and  to  set  aside 
a  certain  amount  that  could  be  saved. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  that  apply  to  the  lump-sum  appropriations  as 
well  as  the  appropriations  under  this  act  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  applied  to  the  total. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  that  that  money  is  still  available.  Do  you 
expect  to  spend  it? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  hope  not. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  not  doing  that  now  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir.  ^ 

^Ir.  Byrns.  What  are  your  expectations  as  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  So  far  as  this  appropriation  is  concerned,  we  hoiked 
to  be  able  to  live  wuthin  it  without  spending  that  money.  We  have 
not  touched  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  not  touched  it? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  This  $200,000  would  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  about  the  other  funds  set  aside  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  can  not  say  about  the  other  funds.  They  do  not 
come  under  my  supervision. 

Dr.  Creel.  We  had  to  ask  for  the  release  of  $25,000  that  we  pro- 
posed to  save  out  of  pay  of  personnel  and  $7,500  out  of  field  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  money,  of  course,  is  still  available  if  you  need  it  { 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  will  not  spend  it  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  Chairman.  By  this  estimate  you  would  expend  $200,000  of  it  t 

Mr.  Huddleson.  \  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  not  be  replaced? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo,  sir;  we  can  not  replace  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  have  to  take 
it  all  or  not? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Not  unless  something  unforeseen  comes  up.  We 
figured  that  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  to  save  $400,000  anv- 
how,  regardless  of  this  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  My  understanding  was  that  this  $200,000  would 
come  out  of  the  $400,000  that  we  proposed  to  save. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  the  legal  authority  to  use  that  $400,000 
that  you  are  proposing  to  save? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then,  why  should  you  bother  us  with  that? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  not  the  authority  to  use  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Krllet.  You  want  more  money  for  this  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Latixdbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keijjst.  And  you  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  $400,000  that  you 
are  projposing  to  save  from  other  purposes? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  add  this,  that  the  cost 
acoountinjg  system  shows  a  cost  of  $3.11  per  day,  which  is  too  low, 
and  that  is  because  we  have  not  the  money.  It  should  be  about  $4.20 
per  day. 

Mr.  Keixet,  I  think  you  stated  that  awhile  ago. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  Keij.ey.  How  did  you  make  this  saving  of  10  per  cent? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  When  they  told  us  to  cut  it,  we  simply  took  our 
aUotments  and  cut  them  accordingly  and  tried  to  live  within  tlie 
amount  as  reduced.    Of  course,  the  monev  is  still  available. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  the  situation,  then,  thig — ^that  under  that  order 
something  like  $400,000  has  been  withdrawn  or  taken  away  fn)m  you 
or  withheld,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  $200,000  more  ? 

Mr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  $200,000  out  of  that 
$400,000. 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  We  did  that  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Dawes's 
commission.  In  this  case  we  do  not  want  the  money,  but  we  only 
want  tlie  limitation  in  the  appropriation  charged  so  that  the  limita- 
tion of  $80,000  will  be  $280,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  estimates  submitted 
bv  the  bureau  are  allowed  by  the  committee  it  will  amount  to  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  in  addition  to  the  $400,000  that  is  being 
withheld  ? 

Mr.  Httw)le8on.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimates;  yes,  sir;  but  my 
understanding  is  that  we  are  not  to  request  $200,000,  but  are  simply 
to  request  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kelijsy.  In  purchasing  supplies  for  the  Public  Health  Service, 
what  do  you  say  about  the  p»revailing  market  price  now  as  compared 
with  the  market  price  prevailing  at  the  time  you  prepared  your  esti- 
mates?    There  has  probably  been  a  decline  of  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  would  not  like  to  say  how  much  the  figures  have 
declined. 

Mr.  Keijlby.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  budget  commissioner  at 
the  time  you  were  making  the  suggestion  was  working  on  the  basis 
of  the  decline  in  prices? 

Dr.  LA\aNM:R.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  HiTDDLEsoN.  I  think  he  said  after  a  time — not  then — but  that 
he  expected  a  decline  during- the  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  the  10  j^er  cent  cut  would  give  you  just  as  much 
money  as  you  expected  to  use  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was 
made. 

QITARANTINE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  quarantine  service  vou  are  asking  for 
$389,000,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  $350,000  you  already  have? 
Dr.  Creel,  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chair^ian.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us>tlie  neceissity  for  this? 
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Dr.  Obeel.  Mr.  Chairman,  ior  a  number  of  years  we  have  f 
lowed  the  practice  of  using  repayments  from  fees  collected  for  i 
subsisting  of  crews  and  passengers  held  in  quarantine  and  for  t 
chemicals  used  in  the  fumigation  of  vessels;  and  in  the  various  es 
mates  sent  to  Congress  we  have  never  taken  into  consideration  th< 
two  items,  assuming  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  automatical 
whether  the  expenditure  be  large  or  small.  For  instance,  a  ye 
ago,  when  we  were  collecting  data  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  i\ 
Jfew  York  quarantine  station,  we  wrote  to  the  officer  in  charge 
that  time,  asking  specifically  what  his  cost  of  maintenance  was,  ar 
got  the  figure  of  $847,000,  but  he  Btate<l  at  that  time,  '*  It  must  I 
borne  in  mind  that  $250',000  of  this  item  was  spent  for  additional  sul 
sistence  at  Hoffman  Island  for  ciews  and  passengers.'' 

We  submitted  an  estimate  for  tlie  maintenance  at  New  York,  ask 
ing  only  for  $100,000,  assuming  tliep  that  whatever  we  collected  f<» 
subsistence  issued  to  crews  and  passengers  would  reimburse  the  ap 
propriation  and  the  total  amount  would  be  taken  care  of.  Las 
spring  the  comptroller  ruled  that  that  was  illegal  and  improper  ami 
should  be  discontinued.  This  deficiency  is  requested  in  order  tn 
permit  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  stations  with  the  fees  goivn 
into  the  General  Treasury. 

■  The  Chairman.  You  have  not  half  the  immigration  this  year  that 
you  had  last  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  Mr.  Chairman,  quarantine  activities  are  affected  d"I 
only  by   immigrants  but  also   returning  naturalized   citizens  an: 
native  travelers.     The  chief  item  is  the  inspection  of  the  ships  n 
crews.    That  is  to  say,  the  crews  coming  into  New  York  Hari*'' 
probably  are  as  great  in  number  throughout  the  year  as  inconiin: 
immigrants. 

As  soon  as  we  received  the  decision  of  the  comptroller  we  came  r   i 
this  committee  last  year  and  asked  for  a  deficiency  to  operate  (if 
New  York  quarantine  station — $285,000  in  amount.     We  exi)en«U[ 
only  $250,(K)0,  turning  back  $35,000;  but  we  collected  in  fees  $35i).'«» 
In  other  words,  the  Government's  net  profit  for  that  four  monfi^^ 
was  $100,000. 

FEES   FOR    QVAKANTINE   iNflPl-XTION. 

(See  p.  486.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  get  fees  for  the  quarantine  inspection? 

Dr.  (^REEL.  The  last  (^ongress  provided  that  fees  should  be  cliari!^i| 

Mr.  Keij.ky.  From  the  passengers? 

Dr.  Creel.  No  ;  for  tlie  ships,  for  service  rendered.  The  if>  ^' 
for  the  fumigation  of  vessels,  for  the  inspection  of  vessels,  the  in>|''''| 
tion  of  passengers,  for  vaccination,  and  for  the  subsistinir  of "'  ' 
passengers  and  crews  as  are  held  in  quarantine.  The  situation J| 
course,  would  be  automatically  cared  for  if  we  had  authority  t'^  *| 
the  fees  for  subsisting  passengers  and  crews  and  for  the  fiiniiirs^'  J' 
That  would  still  permit  the  collecting  of  fees  for  the  inspecti'^^'^J 
vessels  and  passengers,  which  would  go  into  the  General  Trea>''?| 
and  which  would  probably  amount  to  $300,000. 

The  (.'hatrman.  You  do  collect  the  fees  now? 
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Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  iisod  to  use  them?  •^^^,-  . 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir,  ... 

The  Chairman.  Now  yon  can  hot  i 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

The  ("hairman.  When  did  that  section  go  into  forc«? 

Dr.  Creel.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
decision  of  the  comptroller  was  rendered.  It  really  applied  to  New 
York  alone;  but  we  felt,  of  course,  that  the  principle  applied  to  any 
other  station  and  felt  that  it  would  only  be  the  proper  thing  to  take 
it  up  with  this  committee. 

new  YORK  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  over  the  New  York  quarantine 
station? 
Dr.  Creel.  The  1st  of  March. 

The  Chairman,  The  State  operated  it  up  to  that  time  ? 
Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHADBaLAN.  We  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
operating  the  quarantine  station  ? 
Dr.  Creel.  Not  before  the  1st  of  March. 
The  Chairman.  Have  we  taken  over  any  other  ports? 
Dr.  Crei^.  New  \ork  was  the  last  quarantine  station  to  be  taken 
over;  all  the  others  had  previously  been  transferred  to   Federal 
control. 

The  CirAiBaiAN.  How  much  does  the  New  York  quarantine  station 
add  to  the  cost;  what  is  the  percentage  of  arrivals  at  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  would  have  to  give  that  by  simply  estimating  on  a 
basis  of  averages.  For  the  last  four  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  operations  cost  $250,000;  that  would  be  a  million  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  would  have  been  the  cost  of  operation,  but  it 
included  salaries.  It  will  not  run  on  that  basis  during  the  entire 
year,  but  on  that  basis  it  would  be  about  a  million  dollars.  The  quar- 
antine operations  are  much  heavier  in  the  winter  months,  because 
we  get  more  diseases  at  quarantine  stations  and  there  are  more  in- 
fected vessels  coming  in  during  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  economies  effected  since  the 
Government  took  control  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  W^e  have  reduced  the  number  of  employees' 
^^ ''  from  300  to  230  and  expect  to  continue  the  reduction  as  soon  as  we 
?**"'  cet  the  system  adjusted.  Of  course,  there  are  some  practices  which 
have  been  in  vogue  which  will  have  to  be  gradually  adjusted.  I 
1 ' ."^^  think  within  the  next  year  probably  we  wiU  hd  able  to  reduce  to  200 
•'*'*  from  the  original  300  employees. 

be  •'      The  Chairman.  That  is,  200  will  do  what  the  800  did? 
lie         Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

oil'  .     The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
n>l '"'  compensation  of  the  men  ? 
.for!''         "^ 
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Dr.  (^REEii.  We  took  the  employees  over  at  the  same  rate  of  pay 
they  received  from  the  State,  'fhere  has  been  some  readjustment 
in  the  fumipition  crew  in  order  to  provide  for  an  incentive  for  effi- 
ciency and  i^romotion.  We  have  created  position  of  first  and  second 
chiss  fiimi^atoi*s.  Tliat  is  rather  hazardous  work,  because  they  use 
cyanide  gas,  which  is  highly  poisonous.  So  we  have  adjusted  the 
compensation,  and  there  may  be  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  pay  with 
some  re<luctions  in  the  lower  grades.  Outside  of  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  compensation,  except  that  the  officer  in  charge  now  re- 
ceives $4,000  per  annum  instead  of  $l2,r)00  previously  paid  under 
State  control. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  quarantine  service  more  effective  under 
Government  control  than  under  State  control  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Under  Federal  control  quarantine  administration  is  a  pro- 
fession of  the  quarantine 'officer  and  they  follow  it  as  a  life-Ion^ 
calling,  and  imder  State  control  they  change  with  the  administration. 

The  Chairmax.  Under  State  control  did  the  Federal  Government 
l^av  the  cost? 

t)r.  CREEii.  Under  State  control  they  paid  the  cost  and  collected 
the  fee^i. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  pay  all  the  expenses  and  take  the  fees? 

Dr.  Crkfx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  And  you  say  that  the  fees  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  reimburae  the  cost  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  say  that  in  the  first  four  months  which  the  Govern- 
ment operated  the  station  there  resulted  a  profit  of  $100,000  over 
and  above  expenses. 

Mr.  Hyrns.  You  are  speaking  of  this  particular  station? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  New  York  quarantine  station. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  was  a  provision  inserted  in  a  deficiency  bill,  I 
think,  which  required  fees  at  the  other  stations'^ 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  about  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from 
those  stations  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  will  not  be  as  profitable.  For  instance,  a  port 
like  Savannah  will  never  be  profitable  on  the  basis  of  the  same  fees 
as  New  York,  because  you  have  a  continuous  overhead  charge,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  is  much  smaller.  At  New  York  there  is  a 
smaller  margin  between  the  overhead  and  fees. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Do  you  think  that  the  fees  at  that  port  will  ever  be  as 
profitable  ? 

Dr.  Creei..  I  do  not  know ;  I  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  fees  are  uniform. 

Dr.  Creel.  They  are  uniform  as  far  as  inspection  and  uniform  in 
every  way  that  you  can  make  them  unifoiin.  Possibly  the  fumiga- 
tion fees  will  vai  y.  The  fumigation  <'harge  at  Cape  Charles  qjiaran- 
tine  station  will  i)e  smaller,  I)ecause  the  charges  are  based  ontliecost 
to  the  ( government,  and  their  operating  expenses  are  smaller  because 
the  vessels  are  fumigated  at  the  roadstead,  right  off  the  quarantine 
wharf,  and  by  the  employment  of  smaller  fumigating  vessels.  In 
New  York  they  have  some  distance  to  travel,  and  they  use  tugs.  So 
proportionately  the  cost  will  be  higher  in  New  York  than  at  Cape 
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Charles,  but  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  is  the  same.  We  charge  so 
much  for  the  chemicals  and  so  much  for  labor — $1  an  hour  for  labor. 
The  transportation  charges  will- vary  according  to  the  distance  of 
travel. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  charges  vary  according  to  the  cost  of  the  overhead? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  transportation  is  based  on  that.  Do  I  understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  mean  the  entire  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
station  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  the  overhead  in  a  place 
where  there  are  not  many  vessels  would  be,  of  course,  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  overhead  where  there  are  a  great  many  vessels? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  not  given  any  serious  thought  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  work  that  out, 
so  as  to  make  it  as  near  self-sustaining  as  possible? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

The  (^HAiR:>rAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  overhead  should  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  total  cost  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Kelusy.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  ships 
away? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  would,  undoubtedlv. 

The  Chairman.  That  sliould  not  be  done. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  would  result  in  very  many  protests,  because  we 
would  have  to  make  a  discriminati(m  as  to  the  inspection  fee.  The 
inspection  of  a  vessel  in  Xew  York  might  be  $10  and  at  Savannah 
$100  or  $150. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at 
$389,000  as  the  correct  figure. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  averages  for  the  cost  of 
operation  for  the  six  months,  the  last  three  months  of  the  past  fiscal 
A'ear  and  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  fiscal  vear. 

The  CHATR»rAN.  Assuming  a  certain  number  of  vessels? 

Dr.  Crei^l.  Yes,  sir;  and  assuming  the  same  operating  expenses. 
The  estimate  'for  the  last  three  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year  un- 
doubtedlj^  will  be  too  high,  and  the  estimate  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  j^ear  will  undoubtedly  be  too  low.  because  the 
heavy*operating  expenses  comes  in  the  winter  months.  The  average 
monthly  operating  expenses  at  the  Xew  York  quarantine  station, 
from  March  1  to  September  30,  was  $27,000  a  irionth,  an  annual  rate 
of  $324,000.  Tlie  expenditures  of  the  quarantine  system,  which  in- 
cludes about  89  stations,  all  the  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
the  insular  possessions,  other  than  Xew  York,  for  the  six  months' 
period  referred  to,  will  be  at  the  anual  rate  of  $420,000. 

The  Chairmax.  Tliat  includes  all — Xew  York  and  all? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  $420,000  is  exclusive  of  Xew  York.  That  is  in 
contrast  with  $500,000  last  year.  In  other  words,  we  estimate  that 
we  will  probably  spend  $80.(K)0  less  for  the  quarantine  system,  ex- 
clusive of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  You  do  not  have  any  stations  except  on  the  seaboard 
or  the  frontier ;  no  interior  stations  like  at  Chicago  or  Detroit  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  on  the  seaboard  and  at  the  int 
national  boundaries.     Those  two  sums  will  total  $744,000,  with 
available  appropriation  of  $350,000. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  allot  of  this  $350,000  appro- 
priated to  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  allotment  was  not  made  by  stations,  but  the  allot- 
ment for  the  first  quarter — Mr.  Chairman,  you  mean  of  the  new 
appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  not  allotted  by  stations.  AVe  allotted  for  the 
entire  quarantine  system  $128,000  for  the  first  quarter. 

Mr.  Kelley.  About  what  part  of  that  would  go  to  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  estimated  that  New  York  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  will  probably  expend  $27,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Kellby.  How  much  did  you  allot  for  the  quarter? 

Dr.  Creel.  $128,000. 
.   The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $324,000  for  the  year,  $27,000  a 
month  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  for  New  York  alone. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  may  be  that  we  will  sp>end  more  and  it  may  be  we 
will  spend  less.  It  all  depends  on  the  number  of  vessels  at  New  York. 
One  vessel  alone  at  New  York  with  typhus  last  March  cost  us  $54,000 
before  we  got  rid  of  her. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Something  more  than  half  would  go  to  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  Less  than  half. 

Mr.  Keixey.  $324,000  out  of  $744,000— ves,  less  than  half. 

Dr.  Creel.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $744,000  would  include  $324,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

FKKS  FOR  Ql'AKANTlNE  INSPECTION. 

(See  p.  482.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Going  back  to  the  subject  of  fees,  it  was  provided  in  a 
deficiency  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  fix  such  fees 
as  would  l)e  fair  and  reasonable  for  services  rendered  by  each  station. 
As  I  understand,  you  do  not  construe  that  to  mean  that  the  fees  shall 
be  sufficient  at  each  of  the  stations  to  take  care  of  itself? 

Dr.  Creel.  Xo,  sir.  We  construe  another  law  in  connection  with 
that:  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  administration  which 
would  tentl  to  drive  commerce  from  one  port  to  another. 

Mr.  Byuxs.  I  can  appreciate  that.  You  referred  to  Savannah, 
which  is  a  small  station? 

Dr.  Ckkbl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bykxs.  I  Avas  wondering  if  the  large  stations  like  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk  would  ever  pay  for  themselves 
under  the  fees? 

Dr.  Crkkl.  I  think  that  stations  like  Xcav  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  Baltimore  also  if  the  commerce  picks  up,  but  at  present 
the  latter  will  not. 

Mr.  Byr>>.  You  spoke  of  there  being  a  greater  revenue  and  out;ro 
at  the  Xew  York  station.  Will  this  excess  of  revenue  derived  from 
some  of  these  large  stations  serve  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
service  ? 


■JhnHM 
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Dr.  Creel.  That  is  a  question.  On  the  basis  of  the  expenditures 
and  income  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  entire  quar- 
antine system  would  be  self-supporting.  When  there  is  a  lessening 
in  the  number  of  vessels  to  be  fumigated  and  a  lessening  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships  to  be  inspected  the  revenue  drops  without  any  commen- 
surate reduction  in  the  overhead  charge.  I  doubt  it  Very  much — it  is 
merely  an  impression — if  year  in  and  year  out  the  fees  will  cover  all 
the  cost  of  the  quarantine  system. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  appreciate  what  you  say  and  the  reason  why  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  so  far  as  ports  are  concerned,  but  is  it 
not  possible  to  promulgate  fees  which  will  pay  for  the  service? 

Dr.  Creel.  Of  course,  on  the  one  hand  the  law  provides  for  serv- 
ice rendered,  and  the  inspection  of  a  vessel  is  a  service  rendered,  but 
no  greater  service  at  Savannah  or  Xew  Orleans  than  it  would  be  at 
New  York,  and  if  you  increased  the  fee  you  would  charge  more  for 
rendering  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  made  the  fee  high  enough  to  take  care  of 
Savannah  it  would  be  too  high  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  not  be  necessary  if  you  made  the  fees 
general  enough  over  all  the  stations  to  pay  for  the  service.  Of 
course,  that  might  entail  raisii^  the  fees  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

Dr.  C^REEL.  Say  20  per  cent ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  any  reason  wl\y  that  should  not  be  done  go 
the  fees  would  be  made  sufficient  to  pay  for  the.  service  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No  ;  I  see  no  reason  w  hy  it  should  not"  be  done.  Of 
course,  all  of  these  vessels  pay  tonnage  dues,  and  my  impression  is 
that  originally  the  tonnage  dues  was  to  cover  all  the  service  ren- 
dered at  the  port. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  fee  for  inspection  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  $10  a  vessel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Irrespective  of  size? 

Dr.  Creel.  No:  over  500  tons,  $10,  and  under  500  tons,  $5;  the 
latter  refers  to  schooners  and  small  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tonnage  dues  were  fixed  there  was  no 
scientific  treatment  similar  to  that  given  the  ships  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  was  rather  an  expensive  quarantine  system. 

AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  STATIONS  TAKEN  OVER. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  any  record  in  your  office  of  what  was 
paid  for  each  of  these  stations  when  we  took  them  over  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  annual  report  of  the  serv- 
ice for  the  fiscal  year  1920  had  in  it  a  list,  and  I  can  supply  that  very 
easily. 
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Station. 


Bate  of 
aoqiii- 
sition. 


Pondiase  price. 


Act  of  OongreM. 


Eastport,  Me . ; 

Portland,  Mc .'. 


Boston,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

New  York  * 

Delaware  Breakwater,  Del 

Reedy  Island,  Del 

Delaware      River      (Mareiis 

Hook.  Pa.) 
Alexandria,  Va 


1M2 
1903 


No  property  involved Sundry  civil  act ,  approved  Aug. 

I      34, 1912.1 

$52,000 :  Sujidry  pi vil  act,  approved  Mar. 

3,  1903,  and  nindrv  rltil  act, 
approved  June  30,  l90H.s 

S150,000 ■  Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  JuW 

1, 1916. 
None;  no  properly  involved.   Sundry  d^il  act,  approved  Aug. 

24,  1912.> 

No  property  Involved i  Sundrv  civil  act,  approvttd  Mar. 

I      3,  1905.' 

$l,.m'>,275 1  Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Jan« 

5,  1920. 
1892     I '  Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Mar. 

189^        Tran^f.'rred  from  Army Sundrv  civil  a^l,  18ft5.> 

1919        I^a^ed Sec.  8,'aRt  approved  Feb.  15»  1898. 

1907 


1917 
1912 
1905 


No  property  involved Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Mar. 

4, 1907. 

Baltimore,  Md.a ,  $176,775 Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  June 

!  5, 1920. 

1KS9         $112,000  * ,  Aug.  1,  1888. 

1894        $25,000  * '  Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Aug. 

18, 18:^4. 
No  property  involved. 


Cape  Charlos,  Va 
Cope  Fear,  N.  C. 


Ncwbern,  N.  C... 

Washington,  N.  C 

freorgetown,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. . 
Beaufort,  8.  C... 
Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
Savannah,  (ia 


1908 
1908 

um 

1908 
1908 
1900 


Darlen,  Ga 1916 

BnuKswick,  Ga 1903 

Fcrnandina,  Fla 19a3 

Mayport.Fla 1903 

Miami,  Fla ,  1903 

Boca  Grande.  Fla 1903 

Key  West,  Fla j  1900 

Tampa,  Fla 1900 

Port  Inglis,  Fla ;  1903 

Cedar  Key,  Fla 1903 

Punta  Ras«a,  Fla 1903 

St .  Gearjres  Sound,  Fla 190.3 

St.  Joseph,  Fla 1903 


Nominal;    no  property  In- 
volved.        • 

do 

do 

::::t::;::::::::::::::::::; 

$20,000 


St.  Andrews.  Fla. 
Peusacola,  Fia 


Mobile,  Ala. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Gulf  Quarautiiic,  &Iiss. 


Sabine,  Tex." 

Orange,  Tex." 

Beaumont,  Tex." . .. 
Port  Arthur,  Tex." . 
Port  Arau.sa.s,  Tex.", 
(lalve-^ton,  Tex 


Eagle  Pass,  Tex 
El  Paso,  Tex .. . 


1903 
1903 

1907 

1909 


Xo  property  involved , 

$20,000 

$5,000 


Simdrv  civil  act,  approved  Mar. 
4, 1907.» 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sundrv  civil  a^^t ,  approved  June 

0,  1900. 
Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  July 

1,  l»i6.i 
Sundry  civil  act,  approved  June 

6, 1900,  also  Mar.  3,  190S. 
Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Juue 
28.1&02. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Act  approved  June  6, 1900. 

Do. 
SuDdry  civil  aot,  approved  Mar. 

4, 1909.» 
Stnidry  civil  act,  approved  June 

28,  1902.1 
Stindry  civil  act,  appro%'ed  June 
28,1902.1 
Do. 
Sundrv  cavil  act,  approved  Aug 
24,  1^2. 
Do. 
Sundry  civil  act,  approved  June 

28.1902. 
Special  act,  approved  June  19, 
1906. 

$100,000 Do. 

No  [jropertv  involved ■  SuiKiry  civil  act,  approved  Mar- 

,      4, 1909.1 

$43,00') I  Speeial  act,  approved  Aug.U, 

188^);  also  Mar.  5, 1888. 


t2,3.'» 

$2:^,600 

$^,500 

(^) 

(•■•) 

No  property  involved , 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 

$:J0,030. 

$18,000. 


$90,071 


Sundry  civil  act,  approved  June 
5,1920. 


1911 


(<) Special  act,  approved  June  19, 

1906. 
No  pro|)cr!  y  involved Sundry  civil  act,  approved  Aug. 

24,  1912.1 
do i         Do. 


1  KIrHt  ai>pruprlat«<l  for  mnintenance. 

'  IncludoH  imijroveonents  to  be  made  in  addition  to  purchase  price. 
•Actual  tranKfer  of  title  not  arcompliahed  on  Sopt.  1,  1920,  although  in  prooeKS. 
*  Original   eKtablinhment. 

<^  Original  appropriation  for  eHtabliKhment  provided  $125,000  for  Key  West  and  Tamp" 
(Mullet  Key). 
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SMUcni. 

^  ^-    --    -     ■      ^     — 

Sail  Diego,  Calif.... 
San  Pedro,  Calif. . . . 


^'anta  Barbara,  Calif. 
Sail  FrancMco,  Caltf . 


Date  of 
aooiii- 
9itiou. 


Monterey,  Calif 

Port  Harford,  Calif. 


Fort  Br 
Eureka 


,  Ca 


,CaUf. 
alif 


Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  quar- 
antine. 
FlcM^nce,  Oreg 


Newport,  Oreg 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg 

Oardnw,  Orog 

Port  Tow  use  nd,  Wash. 

Honoltilu,  Hawaii 


Hilo,  Hawaii 

Kahului,  Hawaii 

Lahaina.  Maui,  Haw&ii. 

Koloa,  Ha-;^  aii 

Mahukona,  Hawaii 

MakaAcJl,  Hawaii 

Kihei,  Hawaii 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. . . 


I'once,  Porto  Rico 

Aguadilla.  Porto  Rico 

Are«iijo,  rorto  Rico 

.\rroyo,  Porto  Rico 

Ontral  Aguirre,  Porto  Rieo. 

Uumacao,  Porto  Rico 

Mayaguez,  Porto  Rlro 

Kajardo,  Porto  Rico 

GuaoBca,  Porto  Rico 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.. 
Frcderiksted,  Virgin  Islands. 
Christiansted.  Virgin  Islands 
Philippine  Islands,  quaran- 
tine system. 


1888 


Purchase  price. 


$55,«X) 

!  No  property  involved. 


1S88 


do.. 


No  property  involved 
do 


1899 


.do. 
.do. 


$10,000 

No  property  involved . 


1888 
1900 


do. 

do. 

do. 

LW.riOO. 

SfiO^OOO. 


T 


1900      '  H9,700. 


1917        No  property  involved 
1900      ,  Nonemvoiveci 


Act  of  Congress. 


Special  act,  approved   Aug.   1. 
1888;  .sundry  civil  act,  approved 
June  28, 1962.* 
Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  June 
30,  liKKi.i 
Do. 
Special  act,   approved   Aug.   1, 

188».* 
♦Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Aug. 

24,  l(li2.» 
►Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  Mar. 
4,  1907.' 
Do.» 
Sundrv  civil  act.  approved  .hiiie 

m,  190n.i 
Sundrv  civil  act,  approved  July 

1,  1898.< 

Bundrv  civil  act,  approved  Mar. 

4,  19()7.i 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Special  act,  approved   Aug.   1, 

188.8.< 
Special  act,  approved   Apr.   3, 
1900;  sundry  civil  act,  approved 
June  28,  1902;  sundry  cItII  act, 
approved  Mar  3,  1902:  sundry 
civil  act ,  approved  June  G,  1900. 
Do. 
I)o- 
Po. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Special  act.  approved  Apr.  12. 
1900;  sundry  civil  act.  approved 
June  6,  1900;  sundry  civil  act. 
approved  Mar.  4,  1909:  sundry 
civil  act,  approved  June  4, 1910. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Executive  order,  Sept.  27, 1917. 
Do. 
Do. 
Exec^utive  order. 


'  First  appropriated  for  muiuteuance. 

*  Includes  impn>v<*monts  to  Ix'  made  In  addition  to  purchase  price. 

*  Original  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Please  supply  it  for  the  record. 

I>r.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  still  remain  in  the  control  of  the 
States  ? 

Dr*  Creel.  Thei-e  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Philadelphia? 

Dr.  CREEii.  No,  sir.  They  own  a  quarantine  station,  but  have 
abandoned  their  quarantine  functions  and  the  service  operates  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  taken  over  their  station  1? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  For  operation  purposes? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  not  required  to  buy  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;'  it  would  hardly  be  justifiable,  because  we  have  a 
station  at  Philadelphia  and  we  simply  use  the  State  plant  for  in- 
spection purposes. 

STATJ^MENT   SHOWING    VAKIOl'S   FEES    FOR   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  file  with  the  record 
a  statement  showing  the  various  fees  which  have  been  promulgated 
for  this  service?  » 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  The  fees  for  New  York,  I  might  say,  were 
specifically  continued  in  force  by  this  act  of  Congress,  the  s^ime  fees 
that  the  State  charged. 

Rates  to  Be  Charged  for  Skrvtces  rERFORMKD  at  National  QiARAyTiXE  Sta- 
tions, ExcLi'sivE  OF  New  York. 

TREAsruY  Department, 

OFFK  E  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Waxhin</tfm,  June  i7.  19JL 
1921.     Department  Circular  No.  243.    PiibUc  Health  Service. 
To  quarantine  officers  and  others  concerned: 

The  act  approved  June  16,  1921,  making  appropriations  to  supply  (leficlenci<»8 
in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  for  other  purposes,  provides  that  *'  On  and  after  July  1,  1921,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate  such  a  sc^hednle  of 
fees  to  he  charged  vessels  nt  each  of  the  national  quarantine  stations  as  will 
be  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  services  rendered  by  each  station." 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  following  rates  are  hereby  prescribed  as  sup- 
plementing the  provisions  of  Department  Circular  No.  207,  1920,  applying  to 
charges  for  fumigation,,  etc.: 


Schedule  of  charges. 


• 


1.  (a)  For  inspection  of  any  vessel  of  less  than  500  tons,  registered 

gross  tonnage $5. 00 

{h)  For  inspection  of  any  ves.sel  in  excess  of  500  tons,  registered 

gross  tonnage 10. 00 

(0)  For  inspection  of  any  vessel  after  sunset  (night  boarding),  addi- 
tional to  ((I)  and  (&) 10. 00 

2.  Me<lical  inspection  of  passengers: 

(fi)  For  the  first  100  or  fraction  thereof 5.00 

(&)  For  every  additional  100  or  fraction  thereof 3.00 

3.  Detention  services  (including  subsistence,  housing,  and  treatment) : 

I*er  diem  charge  for  steerage  passengers  and  members  of  crew 2. 00 

Per  diem  charge  for  cabin  passengers 3.00 

When  less  than  two  meals  are  furnished,  one-half  per  diem  rate 
shall  be  applied,  and  one-half  rate  shall  also  apply  to  children  of  less 
than  6  years  of  age. 

4.  Vaccination  per  individual .25 

These  rates  sliall  be  effec^tive  on  July  1,  1921.  and  thereafter  until  changed. 
Quarantine  officers,  upon  comi)letlon  of  services  rendered,  shall  compute  tlic 
total  cost  thereof  and  vsend  a  statement  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  iwrt 
where  the  vessel  enters. 

Collectors  upon  rweipt  of  such  statement  will  require  payujent  of  said  charsrw 
by  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel  and  will  account  for  the  amounts  collectetl 
under  the  Item  *'  Quarantine  fees." 

A.  W.  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Trea-^trp, 
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HaTEB  to  B£  CHABOfiD  FOB  THE  FUMIGATION   AND  DiSINFtiCTION  OF  VE8REL8  FBOK 

fobeign  pobts  at  national  quabantine  stations. 

Tbeasury  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Sfxjrktary. 

WaMMngton,  October  i-i,  J920. 

1920.    Department  Circular  No.  207.     Puhlio  Health  Service. 

yo  quarantine  officers  and  others  concerned: 

The  act  approved  April  17,  1917,  inakinj?  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for  prior 
liscal  years,  and  for  other  puri)oses,  provides  that  "  hereaifter  the  cost  of  fumi- 
gation and  disinfection  shall  be  charged  vessels  from  foreign  t)orts  at  rates  to 
l)e  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Pursuant  to  said  provisions  the  following  rates  are  hereby  prescril)ed  for  the 
fumigation  and  disinfection  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  at  national  quaran- 
tine stations : 

Vnit  charge  per  IfiOO  cubic  feet  of  npace. 


Cysnide  fumigation. 
Sulphur  fumigation. 


Atlantic  and 

Oulf  coast 

stations. 


10.145 
.160 


Paclflo  poasit 
and  insular 
possc^ons. 


10.145 
.130 


I*or  TCiwel. 

Charge  for  suiiervision 1 $1.00 

Charge  for  labor  at  $1  per  hour  per  man 

Transportation  of  material 

Ix>.ss  of  or  Injury  to  e^iuipment , 

Transi)ortation  of  material  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  actual  cost. to  the 
Cxovernment  when  transportation  is  made  overland.  When  made  on  (government 
statifm  launch  or  vessel,  chnrges  will  vary  according  to  the  distance  traversed 
and  based  uf>on  daily  operating  cost  of  such  vessel. 

Charges  made  for  loss  of  or  injury  to  equipment  will  depend  ui)on  the 
character  of  equipment  and  the  amount  of  loss  or  extent  of  damage,  and  shall 
he  based  on  the  market  value  of  such  item. 

These  rates  shall  be  effective  on  December  1,  1920.  and  thereafter  until 
changed.  Quarantine  officers,  upon  (Completion  of  each  fumigation,  shall  com-^ 
pute  the  total  cost  thereof  and  stMid  a  statement  to  the  w)llei*tor  of  customs  at 
the  port  where  the  vessel  enters. 

Collectors,  up^m  the  receipt  of  a  .statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  fumigation 
and  <lislnfectlon  of  ves.«^»ls  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  will  require  payment 
of  said  charges  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  will  account  for  tl»e  amounts 
oollei*t*Hl  under  the  item  "  The  Fumigation  and  Disinfection  of  Vessels." 

D.  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Trka  sr r y  D m*. \ rtm ent, 
^YaHhington,  November  10,  J 920. 
Jfedical  Officers  in  Charge, 

United  i<tates  Quarantine  Stations,  and  others  concerned. 

Sirs*.  In  interpretation  of  department  circular  No.  207,  you  are  advised  a» 
follows : 

The.  "charge  for  sur>ervison "  applies  only  to  supervision  by  a  medical 
ofl^cer,  and  other  services,  representing  laborers  (attendants)  or  inspectors 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hour  per  man. 

In  estimating  the  actual  cost  for  transiK)rtation  officers  in  charge  of  stations 
shall  first  determine  the  average  daily  cost  of  the  tug.  launch,  automobile,  or 
other  vehicles  utilizetl,  based  on  the  monthly  co.st  of  maintenance,  and  this. 
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lOiall  include  salaries  ptild  to  the  operating  personnel,  fuel,  Mid  miHcellaneouK 
supplies,  but  will  not  inclurle  repairs.  The  averape  daily  cost  shall  apply  to 
the  period  from  sunrise  to  siuiset.  and  charge  shall  lie  made  for  the  numl>er 
of  Iiours  wh'ch  the  launch  or  automobile  is  absent  from  the  station.  The  tiim» 
consumed  in  ti'ansimrtlng  the  material  from  station  to  the  ship  and  return  to 
the  station  shall  include  delays  caused  by  agents  or  masters. 

Charges  for  loss  or  injury  to  etiuipment  will  necessarily  depend  upon  tke 
character  of  such  damage  or  loss,  based  ui)on  the  replacement  value  ut  Uie 
time  of  rendering  bill. 
Resi)ectfully, 

H.  S.  Cttmmtno,  Surifcon  Oeneral 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  how  long? 

Dr,  Creel.  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Kei^ey.  Was  that  a  condition  of  the  sale  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  A  condition  in  the  act  making  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  While  there  is  no  objection,  at  the  same  time  we  had 
no  experience  except  to  take  what  the  local  authorities  said  the  in- 
come would  be.  I  think  maybe  some  one  was  extravagant  as  to  what 
the  income  would  be  when  we  took  them  over  and  that  the  fees  should 
be  increased.  Everything  else  is  increased — the  salaries  of  the  men 
doing  the  work  are  increased.  At  the  time  we  took  them  over  things 
were  very  much  cheaper  than  now. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  first  four  months  of  operating  the  New  York  sta- 
tion the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $100,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  first  took  it  over? 

Dr.  Crekl.  The  first  four  months — March,  April,  May,  and  June — 
last  spring.     We  only  took  it  over  last  March. 

Mr.  Bykxs.  Tliis  provision  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  fees  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  for  the 
service. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  each  case. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  each  case.  If  the  expenses  should  increase,  for  in- 
stance, you  would  not  construe  the  action  which  was  taken  at  the 
time  the  Xew  York  station  was  taken  over,  which  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  fees  should  be  continuing,  as  binding  on  the  Government  or  upon 
the  bureau  and  prevent  them  from  increasing  the  fees? 

Dr.  C^REEL.  We  would  consider  that  provision  as  preventing  lis 
from  either  increasing  or  changing  them  in  any  respect,  but  not  if 
some  amendment  were  made  so  as  to  give  the  Socretarj'  of  the  Treas- 
urv  the  same  discretion  which  he  has  with  respect  to  other  stations. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  it  should  develop  that  those  fees  were  not  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  service  rendered? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  any  change  so  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  law  was  simply  to  apply  for  the  time. 
Here  is  what  that  law  said : 

On  aiHl  after  July  1,  1021,  tlio  Swretary  nf  tho  Treasury  is  aurhorl74e<l  ud'1 
flirt^cted  to  proniulpite  sucli  a  whedule  of  feen  to  be  eliarKod  vis^sols  jJt  each 
of  the  nati<»nal  fjuarantine  stations  as  will  be  fair  and  reasonalile  for  tlu» 
sorYice-*  rendered  by  each  station:  ]*rovulv(U  That  this  authority  fihall  not  h*' 
applicable  to  any  quarautlne  stati(»u  where  the  fees  are  now  ftxtnl  by  law. 

Til  at  is  for  New  York  ? 

Dr.  (^KEEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  binding  forever.  The  only  puri><)H* 
of  tliat,  as  I  understand,  was  to  see  that  New  York  was  not  maJe 
a  free  quarantine  port. 
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Dr.  Creei..  Would  yon  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  disregard 
that  so  far  as  proposin^^  an  increase  or  decrease  of  fees  at  New  York 
is  concerned  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  aot  think  you  could  increase  or  decrease  tin? 
fees  under  the  present  law. 

I>r.  Cr*:el.  Under  the  precedini?  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  the  law  says: 

The  schedule  of  fees  and  rates  of  chnrpes  in  effect  nt  the  New  York 
quarantine  station  at  the  ttme  of  the  ti-ansfer  of  the  title  thereto  to  the 
United  States  sbaU  be  adoi)ted  am\  promulgated  by  tlie  Se<T<»tary  of  the* 
Treasury  as  the  schedule  of  fees  and  rates  of  charges  for  tlie  operation  of 
the  siild  station  under  the  jurisdirtion  of  the  I'nlte<l  J^tates. 

That  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  in  taicin^r  the  station  over.  I 
do  not  understand  that  that  was  intended  to  be  made  forever. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Con<j:ress  has  the  fM^w^^r,  b\it  not  the  department. 

Dr.  Crei^l.  That  is  what  I  a.^sume.  P^or  instance,  they  have  a  sys- 
tem of  chargin<jf  so  much  for  tlie  f umipition  of  eacli  compartment — 
that  is  to  say,  $2.  Perhaps  that  is  rather  extortionate  where  in 
^neral  we  char«re  so  much  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Tluit  includes 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  chemicals.  Then  we  char<re  so  much  per 
hour  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  S18SON.  At  the  New  York  office? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  general.  In  the  port  of  New  York,  as  far  as  the 
holds  of  the  vessels  are  concerned,  but  wdien  you  come  to  fumigating 
a  large  number  of  staterooms  they  charge  $2  for  each  stateroom, 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  other  service  rendered,  is  exorbitant. 
It  is  not  fair.  \ 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  are  the  fees  running  up  there  as  compared 
with  your  expenses  in  New  York? 

Dr."  CREi«:ii.  For  the  first  three  months  of  current  fiscal  vear  they 
ran  over  $100,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  told  us  that.    How  are  they  nmning  now? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  previously  said  that  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  tne  fees  were  $360,000. 

Mr.  SiasoK.  You  have  had  no  reports  submitted  to  you? 

Dr.  Creel.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  vear  it  has  been 
something  over  $100,000. 

PRE^'KNTIOW   OF   EPIDEMICS. 

The  CfiLiiRMAX.  The  next  item  is  a  deficiencv  of  $1,000  for  1920. 
Tell  us  how  that  occurred. 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  The  entire  item  is  for  freight  and  express 
charges;  $690152  has  been  settled  by  the  auditor,  and  is  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  ready  to  be  settled  by  warrant 
when  money  is  available ;  $7.20  worth  of  bills  are  in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  you  know  that  is  all  there  will  be  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  there  will  be, 
although  others  may  come  in  later.  We  can  not  tell  a  thing  about 
it.  This  expense  is  for  laboratory  supplies;  guinea  pigs;  rat  traps, 
steam  hose,  and  things  of  that  kind  used  in-  epidemic  work. 

The  Chairman.  For  experimental  purposes? 

Mr.  HxjDDLEsoN.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  total  amount  of  that  is  how  much? 

Mr.  HuDDLEsoN.  $697.72. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  appropriate  that  amount  it  will  cover 
everything  you  actually  know  about  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct 
one  impression.  I  m'ade  the  statement  a  while  ago  that  we  were 
charging  $3.50  per  day  per  patient  for  hospital  Care. 

The  C  hairman.  To  the  Veterans'  Bureau.    It  is  more  than  that  I 

Mr.  HuDDLESON.  Yes.  The  actual  per  diem  cost  less  capital  ex- 
penses is  about  $3.66  a  day,  but  the  $3.50  to  which  I  referred  is  the 
figure  we  use  for  adjusting  purposes.  We  charge  them  $3.50  per  day 
for  their  patients  treated  in  the  old  marine  hospitals,  and  we  pay 
them  $3.50  a  day  for  marine  patients  treated  in  public-health  hos- 
pitals. 

Monday,  November  14, 1921. 

office  of  the  supervising  architect. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JAMES  A.  WETMORE,  ACTINQ  SXTFEEVIS- 
ING  ARCHITECT,  AND  MR.  JOHN  H.  SCHAEFER,  ACTING  SVFEB- 
INTENDENT  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION. 

POST  OFFICE   AT  SANTA  FE,   N.   MEX. 

The  Chairman,  f'or  the  post  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  you  are 
asking  ji5Gl,500.  That  is  "  for  continuation  (site  and  building)." 
What  is  the  limit  of  cost  on  this  building  and  when  was  it  author- 
ized ?    Has  the  site  been  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  is  purchased  and  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing is  in  force.    The  limit  of  cost  is  $295,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  appropriated? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $190,500  has  been  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  build  it  within  the  limit  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  within  the  limit.  The  total  contract  will 
run  about  $239,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  complete  the  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  contract  should  be  at  this  time  59 
per  cent  done,  and  the  contract  is  70  per  cent  completed.  The  con- 
tractor is  ahead  of  his  time.  The  contract  time  tor  completion  is 
February,  and  this  money  will  be  needed  in  order  to  pay  all  the 
obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  he  finish  by  February? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  ahead  of  his  contract  time  now. 

Tlie  (^hairman.  This  is  for  completion? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C 'hairman.  And  not  for  continuation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  this  will  complete  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  mind  if  we  said  here  "  comjdetio&'^ 
instead  of  "  continuation  "  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 


•» 
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PAYMENT  QF  ClJklMS  OF  CONTKACTORS. 

I 

The  Chaibmak«  For  an  additional  amount  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  contractqrs,  etc.,  under  the  act  of  August  '25^  191^,  as> 
amended,  you  are  asking  $250,000.  You  have  had  $2,000,000  for  thi& 
purpose. 

Jlr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  is  involved  in  the  settlement  of  these 
contracts  now,  and  what  was  the  amount  claimed  originally? 
..Mr.  Wetmorb.  As  near  as  we  could  estimate,  by  taking  it  up  in 
advance  of  the. filing  of  the. claims  at  the  request  of  the  committer 
of  Congress,  we  found  claims  filed  running  about  $2,750,000,  without, 
any  information  as  to  the  amount  that  would  be  involved  in  claims 
of  subcontractors,  because  we  had  had  no  contractual  relations  with' 
the  subcontractors. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore;  $2^750,000  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
estimated  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  when, 
they  had  the  legislation  before  them.  He  estimated  that  the.  ap- 
propriation that  would  be  required  to  settle  all  of  the  claims  would 
be  about  $2,750,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  on  the  basis  of  settling  at  100  cents, 
on  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  It  would  be  except  for  the  claims  of  the  subcon- 
tractors, and  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be,  but  he  estimated 
them.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  employees  in  my  office- 
handling  these  claims  that  this  $250,000  will  clean  up  the  claims. 

• 

NUMBER   AND   AMOUNT   OF   CIJilMS    FILED NUMBER    SETTLED,    DFSALUIWED,    AND 

STANDING. 


The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  claims  have  been  adjusted? 


dence  now  on  hand,  awaiting  examination,  the  amount  claimed  ag- 
gregating $226,000.    We  are  satisfied,  from  the  present  indications, 


that  this  $250,000  will  complete  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  the  appropriation  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  we  paid  all  of  the  audited  claims,  that  would 
exhaust  the  appropriation,  and  we  would  have  an  actual  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Of  $128,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  j^ercentage  of  the  face  of  the  claims  was 
allowed  in  the  settlements? 

Mr.  WET>roRE.  I  can  not  state  that  offhand.  We  have  allowed  124 
rJaims  totaling  $2,128,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  disallowed 
claims,  together  with  the  claims  that  have  been  withdrawn,  amount 
to  $431,000.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  this  amount  repre- 
sents withdrawn  claims. 

Mr.  Btrns.  When  do  you  expect  to  clean  up  the  balance  of  the 

claims? 
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Mr.  Wet^iore.  We  could  clean  them  up  rapidly  except  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  help  enough  in  the  office  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairmax.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  have  been  allowing  a 
large  percentage  of  the  face  of  the  claims  in  settlement.  These  are 
war  claims,  ai*e  they  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  amount  claimed  was  $3,146,<XM), 
and  we  are  asking  to  complete  all  of  these  claims  $2^50,000. 

The  Chairmax.  That  would  be  about  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  tell  me  that  the  claims  that  have  been  allowed 
in  other  departments  have  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  about  14  |)er 
cent. 

Mr.  WfiTiroRE.  The  legislation  finally  enacted  in  connection  with 
this  class  of  claims  was  prettjr  liberal.  It  started  out  first  with 
legislation  that  restricted  tlie  claims  to  three  classes:  Fii-sit,  for  th<^  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  material  due  to  the  war;  second,  damages  or 
losses  sustained  by  i-eason  of  the  direct  acts  of  the  (xovei-nment 
agencies,  as  for  instance,  wheiH*  a  contractors'  help  was  all  hired 
away  from  him  on  Saturday  night  and  he  was  left  with  no  force  on 
Monday  morning;  and,  third,  where  the  plants  in  which  the  con- 
tractors were  carrying  on  their  work  or  having  material  ni^pared 
were  commandeered  by  the  (government.  Those  were  the  only  clas^ses 
that  could  come  in,  but  in  the  following  year  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee in  the  sundry  civil  bill  changed  the  language  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  allow  any  and 
all  losses  sustained  by  these  contractors  in  completing  their  contracts 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  contract  pric*e.  The  language  '*  any 
and  all  losses  "  is  going  pretty  far.  That  was  the  rule  provided  it 
was  due  to  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  department  take  that  as  a  mandate  of 
Congress? 

'Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  authority  to  allow  any  and  all 
losses  sustained  by  reason  of  war  conditions.  Those  claims  required 
a  very  different  kind  of  audit  from  what  would  have  been  require^l 
under  the  first  act.  It  virtuallj^  meant  in  that  case  that  we  had  to 
audit  the  books  of  everv  contractor,  and  we  have  had  their  books 
here  and  have  audited  tlieir  expenditui'es.  A  hearing  has  been  ha<l 
in  regard  to  that  by  Congressman  Zihlman's  committee,  and  a  re- 
port covering  that  mformation  has  been  nublished.  That  report 
carries  information  concerning  the  methocts  of  the  audit  and  the 
facts  up  to  a  certain  date,  or  up  to  the  date  of  that  hearing.  Thei-e 
was  a  larger  percentage  of  allowance,  naturally,  under  this  more 
liberal  legislation  than  there  would  have  been  under  tlie  first  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  way  of  checking  up  to  show 
whether  the  charges  made  on  the  books  were  legitimate  ones,  against 
which  losses  should  be  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  had  the  paid  or  canceled  checks  and  bills  for 
material  and  the  estimate  sheets  of  the  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  they  made  estimates  of  what  the  work 
would  cost  at  the  time  of  making  tlie  bids? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir:  and  we  checked  against  that,  of  coursi\ 
our  own  estimates  of  the  cost.     If  we  were  satisfied  that  the  con- 
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tractor  stood  for  a  loss  anyway  because  he  had  an  Improvident  con- 
tract, that  was  taken  into  consideration.  If  we  were  satisfied  that 
a  man's  bid  was  too  low,  either  by  improvidence  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  we  added  to  that  man's  estimate  of  his  cost  *Avhat  we  consid- 
ered would  have  been  a  fair  price,  because  that  part  of  the  loss  was 
not  due  to  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  a  calculation  of  the  amount  due 
and  then  add  somethinjr  to  it,  did  you  ?  The  determination  of  the 
claim  did  not  have  anything:  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  bid,  did  it? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  I  mean  this:  We  did  not  just  simply  take  the  fact 
that  the  man's  expenditures  under  the  contract  on  account  of  the 
building  showed  a  certain  amount  and  allow  that  because  it  was 
more  than  the  contract  price,  but  we  first  considered  whether  he  had 
a  contract  at  a  fair  price.  If  our  estimates  showed  that  his  bid  was 
too  low,  we  took  that  into  consideration  and  added  that  in  before 
we  commenced  to  allow  him  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  added  tliat  to  liis  bid  ? 
Mr.  W:etmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  deducted  that  from  what  his  award  would  have 
been? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  part  of  his  loss  was  some- 
thing that  was  not  due  to  the  war. 

JMfr.  SissoN.  Even  if  the  war  had  not  come  on  he  would  have  had 
that  loss  anyway? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  this  $250,000  will  pay 
all  the  claims  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  believe  that  it  will  pay  all  the  claims,  provided 
there  is  no  further  legislation  by  Congress  that  will  make  a  drain 
on  the  Treasury.    There  is  legidation  now  pending  that  would  let 
in  a  very  few  claims.     There  was  a  limitation  in  the  original  act 
that  the  claims  must  be  filed  within  a  certain  time.     They  had  to 
be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  some  claims  were  filed  after  the  close  of  business  on  the 
ninetieth  day.    Some  three  or  four  claims  came  in  that  way.    Some 
of  them  came  in  24  hours  late,  and  there  was  one  claim  that  came 
in  probably  20  days  after  the  time.    The  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury threw  all  of  those  claims  out.    Now  there  is  pending  legislation 
authorizing  those  claims  that  were  filed  to  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  original  provision  of  the  act,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  them,  I  think,  is  about  $14,000.    Therefore.  I  believe  that 
even  if  that  legislation  passes,  this  $250,000  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  claims.    But  if  the  dooi-s  are  thrown  open  any  further 
t<)  take  in  the  cases  of  contractors  whose  bids  were  invited  after  war 
was  declared,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  would  jefo  to.    That,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  handle.    Tender  the  present  legisla- 
tion and  under  the  pending  legislation  I  think  that  $250,000  will 
cover  all  the  claims. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  complete  the  adjudi- 
cation of  these  claims? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  depends  on  whether  we  can  get  the  right  to 
bring  into  the  office  temporarily  some  superintendents  in  the  field  to 
help  on  this  work.    When  we  first  started  on  this  claims  matter,  I 
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told  the  committee  that  we  would  probably  need  no  additional  help 
in  the  office  to  assist  in  the  audit,  but  that  was  under  the  ori^rinal 
legislation.  We  would  have  been  able  to  handle  it  without  addi- 
tional help  under  the  original  legislation,  but  when  they  threw  the 
doors  open  wide  enough  to  take  in  sucli  classes  of  claims  as  I  liave 
mentioned,  it  became  necessary  to  actually  audit  the  books  of  even- 
contractor,  and  that  put  a  burden  on  the  office  that  we  could  not 
handle.  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  authoris&ed  me  under  the 
statute  to  brin^  in  superintendents  from  the  field  to  help  out* on. that 
work,  but  under  the  law  we  can  not  brinji:  them  in  for  longer  than  80 
days  at  a  time.  When  thev  had  been  here  30  days  I  had  to  take  them 
over  and  put  them  on  the  regular  force  of  tlie  Supervising  Architect's 
office  and  keep  them  tliere  until  I  was  afraid  of  a  deficiency,  and 
then  let  them  go  back  to  the  field.  We  have  not  handled  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  Congress  expected  us  to  handle  it,  and  we  are  askin<r 
legislation  that  will  allow  us  to  bring  in  some  of  our  field  force 
temporaril}'  for  this  i)urpose. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  any 
event  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  I  should  think  so.  There  would  be  $100,000  a<ldi- 
tional  required.  We  have  $128,000  which  we  can  not  pay  because  we 
have  not  the  money. 

MAKIXE  HOSPITAL,  SAN   FllANl'lSC'O,  CAM*". 

The  Chaikman.  P^'or  extension  to  the  Avater-supply  system  and 
repairs  and  additional  fire-protection  system,  inchuling  necessary 
work  incident  thereto,  for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Marine  Hospital 
you  are  asking  $^31,000. 

Mr.  AVetmore.  The  marine  hospital  at  San  Francisco  was  orijji- 
nallv  constructed  about  80  years  ago.  It  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  and  recently  during  tlie  war  the  capacity  of  this  station 
was  practically  tripled.  The  water  supply  for  the  station  was 
installed  about  30  years  ago,  when  the  size  of  the  station,  as  1  have 
stated,  was  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  now.  The  water-supply 
j)ipc  is  too  small  and  is  largely  wqrii  out.  There  is  no  adequate  fire 
protection,  and  none  has  ever  been  provided  other  than  hose  racKs 
and  hose  in  the  building,  which  were  supplied  by  inadequate  risers 
and  supi)lemented  by  ])ortable  chemical  apparatus.  The  appropria- 
tion reijuested  contemplates  an  entirely  new  water-supply  system, 
including  two  l()0,000-gallon  redwood  tanks,  with  foundations,  etc. 
complete:  a  new  puinj)ing  api)aratus,  conduits,  and  wiring,  etc., 
for  pumps,  and  all  of  the  necessary  work  in  connei^tion  therewith  to 
make  the  water  supply  and  fire  i)rotecti<m  apparatus  for  this  station 
complete  ami  satisfactory.  The  present  tanks  are  leaking,  and  the 
staves  are  s*ud  to  be  soft.  A  considerable  saving  would  be  eflfected 
by  this  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  water.  The  nearest  fire 
hydrant  is  about  1,000  feet  from  the  station. 

We  made  up  estimates  on  which  we  took  bids  last  year  to  see  what 
it  would  cost,  and  the  lowest  bid  we  had  was  $26,900.  The  bids 
range<l  from  that  amount  to  $31,724,  The  Government  has  spent 
somewhere  around  $4^K),0(K)  altogether  on  the  buildings  on  the  site. 
The  buildings  constructed  during  the  war  are  largely  of  nonfire- 
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proof  construction,  and,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  adequate  fire 
protection.    This  $»31,000  would  be  very  ^ood  insurance. 

Mr.  AVooD.  How  many  buildings  are  on  the  site? 

Mr.  Wktmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  number,  but  I  will  furnish 
that  for  the  record. 

NoTK. — There  are  about  2.">  Imildinjrs  of  various  sizos  and  typt'S  on  the  site. 

Mr.  AA'^ot^D.  What  is  the  character  of  the  buildinors? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  The .  buildings  that  were  originally  constructed 
about  30  years  ago  were  brick,  but  those  built  during  the  war  emer- 
gency are  wooden  buildings. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  keeping  these  buildings  in 
operation  ?    You  say  they  were  put  in  to  meet  the  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Whv  should  the  necessity  continue,  since  the  war  is 
over,  if  they  were  put  m  there  for  war  purposes? 

if r.  Wetmore.  They  enlarged  the  hospital  there  along  with  a  great 
many  other  hospitals,  and  they  are  still  continuing  with  their  hospital 
program.  I  notice  that  there  is  a.  bill  in  Congress  now  providing 
$18,000,000  more  for  hospitals. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  had  a  report  here  to-day  that  they  have  more  beds 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with  in  the  hospitals.  How  many  patients 
do  they  have  out  there  in  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  can  get  that  in- 
formation from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Note. — The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  27')  hp<is.  Tlie  site  <x»inpriHes  S6  acres, 
but  the  buildings  are  concentrnttMl  on  one  portion. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Do  they  obtain  their  water  supply  from  the  city? 

Mr.  Wktmore.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  the  city  water  supply.  We  have  to 
purchase  water,  but  I  do  not  know  whe»ther  we  purchase  it  from  the 
city  or  from  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  Wood.  Assuming  that  this  $'U,0()0  was  allowed,  how  would 
it  be  expended? 

Mr.  ^Vktmoiu:,  I  can  not  from  this  report  of  the  inspector  segre- 
gate the  items,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are.  There  is  required  an 
entirely  new  water  supply  system  with  entirely  new  pipes.  The 
j)ipes  that  they  have  in  there  are  too  small  and  are  practically  worn 
out.    Thev  have  been  underground  for  over  HO  vears. 

Mr.  Wood.  Have  thev  had  estimates  made  of  the  cost  ? 

•  _ 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  They  have  segregated  estimates.  l)ut  I  do  not  have 
them  with  me,  showing  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  pipe;  the 
amount  to  be  ex))ended  for  the  two  lOO.OOO-gallon  redwood  tanks,  and 
the  amount  required  for  the  new  electrical  pump  and  pumping 
machinery.  Then  there  is  included  in  this  estimate  the  placing  under- 
groimd  of  electrical  cables.  They  have  a  high  tension  cable  over- 
head that  carries  2,200  volts  of  single  phase  transformed  current, 
and  it  is  considered  more  than  desirable  to  get  that  undei'ground 
on  account  of  the  danger  it  might  occasion  in  case  of  storm,  lire,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

3fr.  Wood.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  that  is  included  in  the  estimate. 

Mr.  W^ood.  Who  prepared  this  estimate?      • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  prepared  in  my  office. 
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Mr.  Wooi>.  I  wifeh  you  would  put  tlmt  in  the  record.  When  w»s 
that  estimate  made? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  At  the  present  .sesciion  of  Congress,  The  d«te  of 
the  report  from  my  superintendent  out  there,  on  which  this  estimate 
is  based,  is  July  26,  1921. 

Mr.  W(K)i>.  I  was  wondering  how  you  could  get  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus you  are  talking  about  put  underground  under  this  langiiago. 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  I  do  not  see  that  mvself,  mid  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  do  it  under  that  phraseology. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  It  might  be  done  on  the  theory  that  it  is  fire  prbtec-tion. 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  This  ])ump  is  to  be  electrically  operated  and  it 
migtit  be  done  in  connection  with  that,  but  it  does  not  look  to  me  as 
though  the  language  would  co\'er  the  placing  of  the  cable,  as  a  dis- 
tinct item,  under  ground. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  doubt  it.     Who  made  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  J^uther  E.  Jenner. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  is  the  man  who  made  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  mechanical  inspec^tor  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect's  Office  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

]Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  that  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  material  at  the  time  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Material  and  labor. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  both  material  and  labor  has  l)een  reduced 
since  then.  T  do  not  know  to  wliat  extent  tlie  cost  of  material  and 
labor  has  been  reduced  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  t!ie  mate- 
rial and  labor  that  would  enter  into  that  sort  of  construction  are  not 
as  liigh  here  and  in  the  middle  section  of  the  country  as  at  the  time 
tluit  estimate  was  made. 

Mr.  Wet:u()re.  The  estimate  was  made  quite  recently.  The  report 
on  which  this  estimate  was  based  was  made  on  July  2C,  1921. 

Mr.  W(K»D.  I  thouglit  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  July  26,  1921. 

Note. — ^I'he  estlnmte  of  .531,(KK)  Ls  8ejrre.i;jitwl  as  follows: 

Two   lOO-jrallon   rwlwoo<l   tanks,   with   founflatlons,   towers,   and   new 

pi[)e-Une  to  tanks $15.  <K10 

One  new  elet*tric-oi>erut.e<l  i>unip,  with  controller 6.  :)4)i> 

UiKlei  jjfround  conilnil  with  ne<*essary  wlrinj:  to  motor  of  innnp 1,  700 

IMpin;:   from   tank.s  to   hulUUnp?   ami   new    rtre-pr4>tection   pi  pin;:,   h,v- 
(Irants,    etc 8.  000 

Total 31,  (XM) 

( iPKKATI  NO   SI' PPM ES. 

« 

Mr.  W()<n).  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1(>4.- 
0(K)  for  oi)erating  supplies.  Tell  us  about  that  and  the  necessity 
for  it. 

Mr.  AVetmore.  That  is  a  deficiency  in  the  appropnation  out  of 
which  Ave  purchase  heat,  light,  power,  water,  ice,  pay  for  the  removal 
of  ashes  and  rubbish  and  the  washing  of  towels,  and  out  of  whirli 
we  purchase  lighting  sup])lies  and  miscellaneous  items  for  the  rare 
of  over  1,200  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  No^  throughout  tlie  country.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  hare .  furnished 
fuel,  pay  for  the  removal  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  and  furnish  the  light 
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and  lighting  supplies  that  go  with  it,  such  as  bulbs,  electric  lamps, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  would  not  have  left  a  dollar  for  water 
for  cleaning  purposes  or  for  use  in  the  toilets,  not  n  penny  for  ice, 
not  anything  for  washing  towels,  and  not  anything  for  the  miscel- 
laneous items,  which  include  such  things  as  soap,  biiishes,  sponges, 
chamois  skin,  and  everything  that  is  used  in  cleaning  the  buildings, 
and  everything  that  is  used  by  the  engineer  force  in  the  operation 
of  the  mechanical  equipment.  The  deficiency  is  largely  due  to  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  light.  We  could  not  have  properly  maintained  the 
public  buildings  without  heating,  them  and  without  lighting  them, 
and  you  can  not  very  well  maintain  them  without  cleaning  them. 
There  has  been  no  improvident  use  of  this  appropriation.  We  have 
bought  coal  cheaper  than  anybody,  except  perhaps  the  War  De- 
partment. We  bought,  in  the  majority  of  instances  at  the  mines  in 
carload  lots  delivered  to  the  communities,  and  we  bad  to  pay  the 
freight  and  the  drayage.  After  this  estimate  had  been  made  freight 
rates  were  increased,  which  was  an  item  that  we  could  not  estimate 
in  advance.  We  did  not  get  as  much  money  as  we  asked  for;  Con- 
gress cut  the  appropriation  to  start  with,  but  n  we  liad  been  given 
every  dollar  we  originally  estimated  we  would  still  be  away  below 
our  needs. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  increased  freight  rates  would  moi^  than  absorb 
your  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  now  have  bills  on  hand  amounting  to  $180,- 
594.51 ;  the  vouchers  are  actually  in  the  office;  0,200  vouchers  are  in 
the  office  unpaid. 

The  CnAfRMAN.  You  have  already  absorbed  the  $2,500,000? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes,  sir.  We  have^used  the  $2,500.()(K),  and  $550,000 
more  than  was  <riven  bv  way  of  deficiency,  and  we  now  want  $164,000 
further. 

The  Chaiiuiax.  Will  that  amount  last  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  WET:jf()iu:.  That  will  pay  all  of  the  outstanding  obligations. 
This  is  for  1921,  last  year,  a  year  that  has  gone  by. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  this  an  actual  and  ascertained  deficiency? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes,  sir. 

('0«T  OF   COAL. 

The  CiTAiR>rAK.  Tell  us  at  what  price  you  bought  coal.  You  say 
3  oil  bought  it  cheaper  than  anybody  else,  but  you  do  not  giv^  us  the 
price. 

Mr.  AVetmore.  In  round  numbers  it  averaged  about  $5.50  a  ton 
at  the  mines  for  soft  coal  and  about  $9.50,  I  think,  for  anthracite. 

The  Chairman,  At  the  mines? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('hatrmak.  What  is  the  average  cost  at  the  place  of  delivery? 

^Ir.  Wetmore.  The  freight  and  drayage  cost  aoout  the  same  as 
the  coal  did. 

The  Chairman.  Tl>en  wu  did  not  buy  coal  for  anything  like  what 
other  people  bought  it? 

]Mr.  Wi-rrMORE.  We  bought  coal  cheaper. 

The  CuAiRMAX.  They  tell  us  that  at  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  they  are  buying  coal  and  having  it  put 
in  the  basements  for  $6.  '-* 
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Mr.  Wetmoke.  We  bought  coal  in  Illinois  as  cheap  as  $3  a  ton,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

The  C^HAUoiAN.  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  cost  is  and  not 
just  a  giiess  at  it.  If  it  has  cost  yon  $1(\  your  statement  that  you 
bought  it  cheaper  than  anybody  else  is  far  out  of  the  way.  Seven 
dollars  and  some  cents  is  the  highest  price  we  have  had  reporte<l 
for  many  branches  of  the  (xovernnient — that  is,  this  year — but  this  is 
for  last  year, 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes;  this  was  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Sc'HAEFEu.  The  price  has  been  re<luced  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  are  you  paying  now? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  We  took  the  average  prii^  for  100  buildings,  and  on 
anthracite  coal  the  1o(mi1  dealers  charged  $9.70;  the  mine-deliveretl 
price  was  $11.07,  and  the  average  we  paid  was  $10.GG.  That  is  the 
delivered  price. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  anthracite? 

Mr.  S(  HAEFER.  Yes.  For  bituminous  coal  the  local  dealers  charged 
$8.63:  the  mine-delivered  price  was  $8.71,  and  the  average  we  paid 
was  $8.40. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Sc'HAEFER.  Yes :  and  that  is  the  delivered  price. 

Mr.  W(K)n.  What  are  you  paying  for  that  same  kind  of  coal  now  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEH.  Well,  I  suppose  there  has  been  about  a  20  per  cent 
reduction. 

Mr.  WtH)D.  You  mean  it  is  20  i>er  cent  chea{)er? 

Mr.  Sc'HAEFEK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  the  present  appropriation — 
has  it  been  apportioned? 

Mr.  Wetmoke,  Yes,  sir;  we  follow  the  requirement  of  Congress  to 
apportion  as  well  as  we  can,  but  fuel  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  l>e 
purchased  early  in  the  year.  To  get  the  advantage  of  a  \o\y  price 
the  coal  must  Iw  i)urchased  in  the  spring,  and  Congress  has  given  us 
special  authority  to  do  that,  but  it  does  not  alTord  the  relief  that  was 
expected,  because  we  can  not  pay  for  it  at  that  time:  we  can  make 
contracts  with  i)eople  who  are  willing  to  wait  for  their  pay,  but  we 
can  not  pay  until  the  appropriation  becomes  available.  April  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  price  of  coal  is  the  lowest,  and  we  trj"  as 
much  as  we  can  to  have  our  contracts  let  at  that  time,  but  we  can 
not  always  get  i)Oople  to  do  business  on  that  basis — that  is,  wait  until 
June  or  .lulv  for  their  money. 


Saturday,  November  12,  lt)21. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRIO.  GEN.  J.  H.  CABSON,  CHXEF,  COHSTRVCTION 
SERVICE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  OEKERAL,  AJTS 
CAPT.  C.  I.  BAZIRE. 

MILITARY  POSTS,  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  (Jeneral.  you  are  the  head  of  the  Construction  Bu- 
reau of  the  Quartermaster's  Department? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  am  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Service,  Quarter- 
master  Corps. 
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ACQLU81TION   OF  L.\ND   AT   CAMPS   CXJSTEE,   DfcVKNS,   »TX,   GRANT,    JACKSON,    AND  LEE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  tell  us  about  this  item  for  the  completion 
of  the  acquisition  of  lands  at  Camps  Custer,  Devens,  Dix,  Grant, 
Jackson,  and  Lee,  $408^00  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ^ve  you  the  story.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  for  tne  acquisition  of  portions  of  all  of  these  sites 
were  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  under  an  appropriation 
available  for  that  fiscal  year.  In  no  case,  however,  have  the  proceed- 
infis  yet  been  completed  in  all  re^spects;  but  the  appropriation  under 
which  the  proceeaings  were  brought  being  available  for  obligation 
only  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
that  appropriation  lapsed  and  was  covered  into  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury  on  June  80,  1921.  In  the  case  of  each  tract  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  complete  the  acquisition 
of  title  rather  than  to  pay  damages  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the 
land.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  proceedings  in  each  instance  can  be 

Erosecuted  to  an  early  conclusion,  although  the  necessary  funds  must 
?  made  available  to  permit  payments  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  that  in  each  case  there  has  been 
authority  of  law  to  make  these  contracts,  and  that  contracts  have 
actually  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the  tracts  of  land. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  situation.  The  delay  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  price, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  each  case  the  purchase  has  been  made  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  cheaper  to  go  ahead  and  acquire  this  land  in 
order  to  round  out  some  necessary  part  of  the  reservation  or  to  make 
it  more  complete  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

•Mr.  Anthony.  Or  to  prevent  losses  of  some  kind  where  the  land 
was  under  lease,  and  the  idea  was  that  it  would  cost  more  to  continue 
the  lease  than  to  buy  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  practically  every  case  that  is  so.  In  some  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  institute  proceedings  to  clear  the  title.  The  price 
was  agreed  upon  with  the  owner,  but  the  title  was  not  clear,  and  it 
was^ecessary  to  get  a  court  decision  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  these  camps  located  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  camps  involved  are  Camp  Grant,  111.,  for 
which  the  total  amount  necessary  is  $253,000. 

CAMP    GRANT. 

( See  pp.  501,  mi. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  acreage  of  Camp  Grant? 

Gen.  Carsox.  The  total  acreage  is  8,842. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  use  does  the  War  Department  propose-  to 
make  of  Camp  Grant?    Is  it  used  as  a  camp  at  this  time? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  now  occupied;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  know  anything  in  regaixi  to  its  future? 

(iren.  Carson.  That  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  any  proposition  come  to  the  War  Department 
or  to  you  involving  the  use  of  the  camp  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  for 
the  vocational  training  of  veterans? 

Gen.  Carson.  So  far  as  I  know  personally,  not  as  to  Camp  Grant, 
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CAMP    DE\^NS. 

(See  p.  007.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  Camp  Devens?  That  is  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  what  is  the  acreage  there?  » 

(xen.  Carson.  There  the  acreage  is  4,671. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Is  that  in  use  by  the  Army? 

(Jen.  Carson.  That  is  in  use;  yes,  sir.  The  amount  to  be  acquircii 
there  is  only  five  acres,  and  that  is  some  ground  on  which  wells  have 
been  sunk  as  a  part  oi  the  water  suj)p]y  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  mudi  do  you  intend  to  pay  for  the  five  acres? 

Gen.  Carson.  AVe  have  estimated  $2/)()()  as  enough  to  cover  the 
case.  The  couii:  has  not  settled  it  finall}'',  I  believ^e,  but  we  think  that 
is  more  than  enough. 

Mr.  Anthony,   i  ou  have  to  acce])t  the  judgment  of  tlie  court? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Through  condemnation  proceedings? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  court  awards  more  than  that  amount 
we  will  have  to  pay  it,  but  we  think  it  will  not;  if  the  court  should 
award  more  than  that  amount  then  it  would  be  a  question  of  being 
certified  to  Congress. later. 

CAMP   GliAXT. 

( See  pp.  n«3,  .500. ) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  you  state  how  many  acres  you  propose  to  pur- 
chase at  Camp  Grant  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  you  that  figure.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  acres. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  idea  of  buying  so  much  land  there? 

(ien.  Carson.  This  is  to  complete  the  purchases  that  were  originally 
entered  into,  and  the  total  acreage  of  the  camp,  as  I  gave  it  to  you, 
is  3,824. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  these  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  this  addi- 
tional land  have  been  made  since  the  war,  have  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  were  in  the  original  camp  site* 

Mr.  Bybns.  What  is  that  camp  being  used  for  now  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  Grant?  • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  troops  are  still  stationed  there. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  the  821  acres  you  are  now  seeking  to  purchase  be- 
ing occupied  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Oh,  yes;  and  some  of  the  most  impoitant  improve- 
inents  of  the  camp  are  on  this  land — the  water  supply  and  the  hos- 
pital center. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  It  has  simply  been  under  lease? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir ;  only  until  June,  1919,  and  then  orders  were 
given  to  acquire  the  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  I  say,  it  has  been  purchased  since 
the  war? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  proceedings  have  been  instituted  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes ;  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  been  informed  that  at  Camp  Grant  the 
Government  has  instituted  these  proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
farm  land  worth  a  great  deal  of  money — $500  or  $600  an  acre. 
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(leii.  Carson.  Not  so  mnoh  as  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  ? 

(ten.  Carson.  Less  than  $3(X). 

Mr.  Aktho^ty.  Weil,  that  is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for  land. 

Gen.  Carson.  They  have  been  paving  all  the  way  from — well,  it 
ran  all  the  way  from  ^00  to  $300,  and  the  average  i^  $243  for  the 
land  that  has  been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  \^  hat  buildings  are  oh  this  land  at  Camp  Grant? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  hospital  group.  The  improvements  on  the  Istn'd 
have  practically  destroyed  it  for  farming  purposes.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  give  it  up  now  we  would  be  open  t()  such  heavy  suits  or 
claims  for  damages  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  land,  because 
the  amount  of  those  damages  would  be  much  more  than  the  price  we 
expect  to  j)ay  for  the  land.    This  is  a  map  showing  the  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  hospital  group? 

Gen.  Carson.  Off  in  here  [indicating], 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  is  the  land  you  propose  to  buy  ? 

(jen.  Carson.  This  is  part  of  it,  and  here  is  the  water  supply  on  this 
end  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I-iocated  on  the  800  acres? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  ever  had  any  protests  over  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  land  from  i-esidents  in  tlie  vicinity  ? 

Gen.  Caijson.  Xot  from  residents  in  the  vicinity,  but  we  have  had 
some  protests  from  the  owners  of  these  particular  tracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  do  not  want  to  let  the  land  ^o. 

Gen.  Carson.  They  want  it  returned,  but  if  that  is  done,  without 
the  protection  that  will  be  given  to  us  by  following  the  condemnation 
proceedings  to  a  finish,  we  will  be  open  to  such  heav}''  damages  that . 
it  will  more  than  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  auJ 
then  dealing  with  them  afterw  ards.   , 

Mr.  Btrns.  Do  I  understand,  CJeneral,  that  condemnation  proceed- 
ings have  already  been  instituted  with  reference  to  this  entire  tract 
of  821  acres? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  far  have  those  proceedings  proceeded? 

(xen.  Carson.  They  were  instituted  in  1019. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  they  gone  to  a  decree  of  the  court? 

Capt.  Bazire.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no, trial. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Petitions  have  been  filed  and  there  the  proceedings, 
rest. 

Capt.  Bazire.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Then  you  will  not  need  the  money? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  need  the  moiiey  to  protect  the  Grovernment  fronv 
these  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Where  is  Camp  Grant? 

The  Chairman.  At  Rockford,  111.    Is  this  land  worth  $243  an' 
acre? 

Capt.  Bazire.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  live  out  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  ^q^^; 
know  of  any  land  that  is  worth  that  much  money. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  price  is  going  to  be  settled  by  the  or^' 
that  amount  is  not  fixed  by  the  court  we  will  not  have«t( 
^ve  want  the  matter  of  its  value  determined  by  legal  decii 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  Camp  Grant  a  divisional  headquarters  now  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  divisional  headquarters,  can  ^ou  tell  us 
anything  about  why  it  is  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is  proposing  to  take 
it  over  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is 
proposing  to  take  it  over. 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  may  be,  but  that  has  not  come  to  my  knowled^. 

CAMP   SHERMAN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  Camp  Sherman? 

Gen.  Car80n.  Camp  Sherman  has  been  turned  over  to  them ;  I 
know  that,  because  the  information  has  come  to  me  officiallv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  only  camp  that  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  ? 

(ien.  Carson.  So  far ;  yes,  sir. 

CAMP  GRANT. 

(See  pp.  n03.  504.) 

The  Chairman.  When  are  these  suits  likely  to  be  tried? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  the  very  near  future. 

Capt.  Bazire.  The  November  term  of  court  is  now  on,  but  the 
judge  has  not  set  a  date  on  the  calendar  when  the  cases  will  be  tried. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  involved? 

Capt  Bazire.  Ei^ht  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

(len.  Carson.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  push  the  trials  just  now, 
because  we  have  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  Government  whether 
the  trials  are  pushed  or  not,  does  it  ? 

(len.  Carson.  Xo;  because  the  suits  are  on  the  court  calendar  and 
will  be  called  up  and  settled ;  but  we  are  in  no  j>osition  to  urge  early 
action. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  rent  now? 

(Jen.  Carson.  No;  we  have  paid  no  rent  since  the  i)roceedin^ 
were  instituted  in  1919.  Tender  the  law.  the  institution  of  con- 
demnation proceedings  gives  the  (irovernment  title  to  the  land  and 
the  leases  stop.  We  can  not  possibly  restore  this  ground  to  what 
it  was  originally,  which  we  would  have  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the 
leases,  and  if  we  were  to  withdraw  these  condemnation  proceedings 
now  the  (iovernment  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  trespasser,  as  the 
owners  automatically  would  have  title  to  the  land  and  all  improve- 
ments on  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Along  that  line,  has  it  not  Wen  the  experience  of 
the  War  Department  that  when  it  has  had  land  under  lease  for 
camp  puri)oses  and  has  relinquished  the  land  that  claims  for  dam- 
ages to  the  land  have  been  filed  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  many  such  claims  are  now  pending? 

(len.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  wrestling  with  a  number  of  such 
claims  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  found  in  a  case  like  this  and  others  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  purchase  the  land  than 
to  pay  damaged! 
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Gen,  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  buy  the  land  then  what  will  happen  to 
it  ?    Are  we  going  to  keep  it  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  a  policy  to  be  determined  by  tlie  War  De- 
partment; I  can  not  comment  upon  that  just  now. 

CAMP  DEVENS. 

(Seep.  504.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  covers  Camp  Grant.  Now,  tell  us  the 
situation  at  Camp  Devens.  How  many  a(*lres  did  you  say  you  desired 
to  acquire  there  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  About  5  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  water  supply 
and  on  which  5  acres  some  wells  have  been  dug  and  which  form  a 
part  of  the  water-supply  system. 

Mr.  Byhns.  Is  that  in  the  same  sort  of  a  situation  as  far  as  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  concerned? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Petitions  filed  but  no  trial? 

Capt.  Bazire.  They  have  all  been  tried  but  one,  and  there  were 
22  cases  originally. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  referring  to  these  particular  5  acres. 

Capt.  Bazire.  That  case  has  not  come  up  yet. 

(ren.  Carson.  That  is  what  I  say;  it  has  not  been  settled  by  the 
court;  it  is  in  court,  but  the  court  has  not  rendered  a  decision.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney  of  that  section  through  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Is  the  Government  occupying  these  o  acres? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes.  We  are  using  this  land  and  drawing  water 
from  it,  and  it  is,  in  a  way,  a  vital  nece«sity. 

CAMP   DIX. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Camp  Dix  is  in  New  Jersey  and  is  also  a  divisional 
headquarters.    What  do  you  propose  to  buy  there? 

(Jen.  Carson.  The  cases  pending  involve  2,630  acres;  we  have 
acquired  5,212  acres,  making  a  total  of  7,842  acres.  These  cases  in- 
volve 2,630  acres,  and  there  are  12  cases  all  told,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  land  scattered  over  the  reservation? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  any  improvements  been  erected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  it? 

Capt.  Baztre.  Some  improvements  have  been  erected,  but  the 
largest  area  of  the  unacquired  land  is  in  the  rifle  range. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  price  of  the  land  there? 

Capt.  Bazire.  In  the  largest  area  it  is  about  $5  or  $10  an  acre,  and 
the  land  that  is  better  than  that  runs  from  $50  to  $75. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  are  yon  asking  fot  that? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  are  asking  for  $60,000,  which  is  probably  more 
than  necessary,  but  we  are  waiting  for  the  court  decision  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  about  $30  an  acre,  and  yet  you 
say  the  land  is  worth  about  $5  or  $10. 

Gen.  Carson.  To  be  accurate,  $22.21. 
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Capt.  Bazire.  I  meant  that  the  land  in  the  rifle  ran<^e  wag  worth 
$5  or  $10. 

The  CHAiR^fAN.  Is  it  essential  that  you  should  have  the  land? 

Capt.  Baxirb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Capt.  Bazire.  It  will  destroy  the  use  of  the  camp  if  we  do  not  ac- 
quire this  land  as  the  Government  owns  the  land  all  around  it.  The 
largest  part  of  the  unacquired  land  is  used  as  a  rifle  range  and  un- 
less purchased  will  not  only  isolate  a  large  area  of  land  already 
owned  by  the  Government  from  the  main  camp,  but  the  isolated  part 
will  be  in  small  detached  parcels. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  land  occupied  by  the  department  durin<r 
the  war^ 

Capt.  Baztrk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase? 

Gen.  Cail^^on.  Yes,  sir;  and  Camp  Dix  is  one  of  the  permanent 
divisional  camps.^ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  possession  of  this  2,000  acres  of 
land  during  the  war? 

(len.  (^ARsox.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  possession  and  use  of  it  ever 
since  the  camp  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  Are  3'ou  leasing  it  now? 

Gen.  Carsox.  No:  this  is  under  condemnation;  and  when  those 
proceedings  were  started  that  gave  us  possession,  and  we  have  paid 
no  rent  money  since  the  proceedings  were  instituted. 

The  Chairmax.  Has  any  part  of  the  purchase  price  been  paid 
on  it? 

Gen.  (^ARs<;x.  Xo;  not  on  these  particular  tracts. 

Mr.  Bykns.  I  suppose  the  court  is  likely  to  assess  rent  in  the 
suit? 

Capt.  Baztrk.  It  has  been  customary  to  add  interest  from  the  date 
of  tlie  filing  of  the  condemnation  proceedings  in  lieu  of  rent. 

CAMP  crsrRR. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Camp  Custer  is  in  ilichigan.  That  camp  has 
been  abandoned,  has  it  not? 

Gen.  Carsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHoXY.  What  do  3^ou  propose  to  buy  there  and  why? 

Gen.  Carsox.  Only  one  parcel  of  40  acres,  and  that  is  a  question 
of  title.  We  had  to  institute  proceedings  to  clear  the  title,  and 
before  we  could  [let  that  done  and  pay  tlie  money  this  limitation 
caused  us  to  turn  the  money  back  into  the  Treasuiy,  and  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  b(?en  any  policy  adopted  about  the  use 
of  this  land  after  you  jjet  the  title? 

Gen.  Carhox.  I  think  not  at  Camp  Cluster,  sir,  except  we  are 
leasing  it  to  various  residents  of  that  locality  for  farming  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  Have  the  buildings  been  sold  theix*? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  So  all  the  Government  has  there  is  the  bare  land? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroad  spur  connecting  tlie  camp 
with  the  main  line  is  on  this  tract  of  40  acres,  and  thati  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  have  it.  . 

Mr.  Axthoxt.  What  is  the  total  amount  involved  there? 

(Jen.  C\rs()n.  $2,700. 
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CAMP  JACKBON. 

Mr.  Anthony.  WhaA  is  involved  at  Camp  Jackson^  in  South  Caro- 
lina?    Hus  that  camp  been  abandoned? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  divisional  camp  ? 

(jen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  camps  that  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir.  At  Camp  Jackson  the  amount  involved  is 
2,802  acres,  and  the  amount  of  money  we  estimate  necessary  to  cover 
these  cases — ^that  is,  the  decisions  of  the  court,  etc. — ^is  $75,000,  or  an 
average  of  $20.76  per  acre,  and  that  is  necessary,  as  shown  by  this 
map,  to  really  protect  the  other  parts  of  the  camp  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  acquired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  a  number  of  small  tracts  scattered  all 
over  the  reservation  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  these  tracts  represented  by  red  rings 
are  the  tracts  involved  in  the  condemnation  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  altogether  are  involved  in  that 
camp? 

Gen.  Carson.  TTiere  is  a  total  of  20,876  acres,  including  this  2,802 
acres,  that  we  want  the  appropriation  for  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
cisions of  the  court. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  all  of  that  land  under  condemnation  now  ? 

Capt.  Bazire.  Condemnation  proceedings  have  been  filed  against 
all  of  them,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  there  are  now  judgments 
pending  by  the  commissioners.  The  court  in  that  case  appointed 
commissioners. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  whether  the  Government  continues  to  occupy 
the  camp  or  abandons  it  would  be  immaterial,  because  in  order  to 
protect  the  land  the  Government  already  owns  it  would  be  necessary 
to  acquire  these  parcels. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  precisely  the  situation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  is  the  basis  on  which  Congress  previously 
gave  them  authority  to  proceed  with  this  condemnation. 

(ien.  Carson.  If  the  court  proceedings  could  have  been  pushed 
through  a  little  more  expeditiously  so  that  they  would  have  all  been 
finished  prior  to  the  30th  of  last  June,  all  of  tliese  cases  would  have 
been  settled  and  we  would  not  have  to  ask  for  this  appropriation, 
which  is  really  il  reappropriation  of  a  part  of  the  money  we  have 
turned  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  sure  that  Congress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money  before  you  can  continue  with  your  proceedings? 

Cien.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  AVe  turned  back  to  the  Treasury  last 
June  a  total  of  something  like  $r)80,0()0  which  lapsed  on  account  of 
the  2-year  limitaticm  on  its  availability.  The  total  of  this,  as  shown 
hv  the  estimate  here  is  $408,000.  If  these  cases  could  have  been 
closed  up  prior  to  last  June,  the  money  was  there  and  they  would 
have  been  settled  and  we  would  not  have  to  ask  for  this  appro- 
priation. 
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CAMP    LEK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Camp  Lee  is  in  Virginia,  and  that  camp  has  l)eeii 
abandoned,  has  it  not? 

(Jen.  CAKiiON.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  similar  case. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  do  yo'ii  want  to  expend  there  an<l 
for  what  purpose? 

(ien.  ( 'ARSON.  97|  acres,  $15,000. 

Mr.  Anthony\  What  is  the  situation  there? 

(ien.  Carron.  The  matter  is  in  court  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  the  same  class  of  land? 

(ien.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  ami 
is  land  on  which  improvements  have  been  made,  and  it  is.  a  question 
of  dispute  with  the  owner  as  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  Camp  Lee  been  salvaged  ( 

(Jen.  Carson.  Not  yet;  it  is  in  process  of  being  salvaged,  but  is 
not  vet  finished. 

LOCATION,    AC'KKA(JK,    AND    COST    OK    CAM  1*8. 

The  Chairman.  (Jeneral,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the 
location  of  each  one  of  these  camps,  separately,  the  acreage  in  each 
camp,  the  amount  of  land  already  purchased,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
purchase  and  the  average  cost  per  acre;  also  the  amount  asked  here 
and  the  number  of  acres  and  the  total  cost  per  acre? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes;  I  will  submit  that  statement  for  the  record. 


Camp. 


Location. 


Total 
area. 


j    Acres. 

Glister I  Batt Ic  Cn^k,  Mich . . '  8, 667. 2S 

Devens I  Aver,  Mass 4, 671.  :«i 

Dix Wrifjhtstown.  N.  J .  .i  7, 842. 3« 

Grant Uockford,  111 3, 842. 39 

Jackson i  Columbia.  S.  C 20, 878. 51 

Loe I  Petersburg,  V a i  7,438.80 


53,340.72 


Area 

paid 

for. 


Total  cost. 


Aver- 
age 
cost 
per 
acre. 


Area 
not 

paid 
for. 


:  Esti- 
Total      mated 
estimated  price 
cost.        per 
'  acre. 


Acrex. 

8,627.28 
4,666.36 
5,212.18 
3,020.81 
18,076.43 


I 


$2^700.00  K7.50 
2,500.00  500.00 


Acreg. 

S627, 191. 00  172. 363  I      40. 00 

2(r2,914.61  43.485  [        5.00 

573, 1 15.  74  109. 957   2, 630. 20  i  60,  OOa  00     22. 81 

738,607.4<i  243.844       821.58  253,000.00  307.  M 

464,211.82  26,080   2,802.08     75,000.00  '  3R.  76 

7\  341. 03   1, 006, 697.  70  137. 130  I      97.  77  .  15.  OOa  00  ,  153. 42 


46,944.09  !3, 610, 738. 33 


6,306.63  .49S,a[)a00 


fSK  OF  t'AMPS. 


Mr.  Cannon.  AVhere  are  these  camps  located? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  are  six  camps  involved  here:  Camp  Grant, 
111.:  Camp  Custer,  Mich.;  Camp  Devens,  Mass.;  Camp  Dix,  X.  J.; 
Camp  Lee,  Va. ;  and  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  are  now  buying  up  a  lot  of  additional  land  or 
condemning  a  lot  of  additional  land  l 

(ien.  Causon.  Pardon  me,  we  have  alivady  condemned,  and  this  is 
merely  to  enable  us  to  complete  an  a^rreement  which  was  made  by  the 
authorized  officials  of  the  Government.  To  refuse  to  pay  for  the  land 
now  would  be  to  repudiate  those  ctmtracts. 


Mr.  Cannon.  You  spoke  about  condemnation  proceedings- 
Gen.   Carson.  Having  been   instituted  two  years   ajro   i 


in  many 


cases. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Could  they  not  be  dismissed  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Then  we  would  \ye  in  the  position  of  trespasj^ers  and 
be  opened  to  claims  for  heavy  damages. 

Mr..  Cannon.  What  use  have  we  for  this  land^  What  are  you 
usin^  it  for  now  in  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina  i 

(iren.  Carson.  Camp  Dix,  X.  J.,  is  a  divisional  camp  in  active  use. 
Camp  Jackson  in  South  Carolina  is  also  in  active  use. 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  use  for  what  purposed 

Gen.  Carson.  For  divisional  troops. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  are  talking  now  to  a  layman;  just  what  do  you 
mean  by  divisional  troops — troops  that  are  using  it  all  the  time  or 
just  a  part  of  the  time  'i  i 

Gen.  Carson.  They  are  located  there  and  live  there,  and  this  di- 
vision of  troops  may  be  anywhere  from  15,000  to  18,000  individuals. 

Mr.  Cannon.  W^hen  was  this  camp  acquired? 

(ien.  Car.^k)n.  Camp  Dix  was  established  in  1917. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Now  then,  go  down  to  South  Carolina;  when  was 
that  acquired? 

Gen.  Carson.  About  the  same  time,  sir.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
when  the  camp  was  originally  established  during  the  war.  At  first 
the  ground  was  leased,  and  later  on  the  War  Department  decided  it 
would  be  well  to  acquire  it  by  purchase,  and  that  was  done  in  May  or 
June  of  1919.  I  am  speaking  from  the  records  now,  because  I  was 
elsewhere  at  that  time.  In  many  cases  the  ownei's  agreed  to  acce2:)t 
the  price  and  the  money  was  paid  and  the  United  States  has  title, 
and  where  the  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon  condemnation  proceed- 
ings were  instituted. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  are  you  using  the  camp  in  South  Carolina 
for  now  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  Camp  Jackson  there  are  troops  stationed,  but 
just  how  many  there  are  at  the  moment  I  can  not  tell  you  because  I 
am  not  up  to  date  on  that. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Are  there  an}^  other  places  where  troops  are  sta- 
tioned ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  no  troops  at  Camp  Custer,  be- 
cause the  buildings  have  been  sold.  We  have  the  land  and  we  want 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  certain  portions  of  the  land  in  order  to 
protect  the  (jovernment  against  damage  suits,  which  will  otherwise 
inevitably  result. 

SATJC    AND    LEASE    OF    CAMPS. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  selling 
this  land? 

(ien.  Carson.  We  can  not  sell  the  land  without  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  ever  recommended  that  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  believe  that  has  not  yet  been  requested. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Has  it  been  discussed  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  being  considered  now  by 
a  subcommittee  of  Military  Aifairs  Committee  of  the  House,  is  it 
not — the  mater  of  selling  these  lands? 
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Gen.  Carson.  The  lands  that  are  not  necessary;  yes,  sir.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  advised  Congress  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
real  estate  formerly  owned  by  the  War  Department  that  are  Dot 
necessary.  I  have  not  a  list  with  me  and  I  can  not  ^i\e  it  from 
memory. 

Mr.  Caxxon.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  protect  and  care  for  these 
camps  that  are  not  now  occupied;  you  are  m)t  farminir  them^  are  you? 

(ien.  Caksox.  At  some  of  the  camps  whei-e  the  building>>  have  bmi 
removed  and  the  land  is  not  being  required  we  are  leasing  it  to  the 
fanners  out  there.    Camp  Cluster  has  been  almost  entirely  leased. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  big  a  camp  is  tluit^ 

(ien.  Cai{S()iX,  Custer  has  about  8,()()()  acres. 

SALVAOK    <)F    BL'JIJ>IN«K. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  buildings  on  the  camps  that  have  been  aban 
doned  have  been  salvaged,  have  they  not? 

(xen.  Cakson.  Not  entirely,  sir.  We  liave  not  completed  the  sal- 
vage work. 

Sir.  Anthony.  What  camps  remain  that  you  have  not  salvaged  t 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  Lee,  for  example.  Camp  Lee  is  the  onlv  one 
that  has  been  actually  vacated  that  we  have  not  completed  tliat  I 
<^an  now  recall.  The  others  are  in  process  of  Iwing  evacuated— likp 
C^amp  Devens  is  to  be  evacuated  later  on,  and  also  Camp  Jackson. 
Camp  Pike,  and  Camp  Funston,  which  is  on  the  military  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Riley. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  salvaged. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Before  we  could  sell  the  land  even  if  we  were  to 
decide  to  sell  it  we  would  have  to  acquire  these  various  pieces  of 
land  ? 

(ien.  Carson.  Yes;  otherwise  we  could  not  give  title. 

CONDKM NATION  PBOCEKDTNG8. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete these  condemnation  proceedings? 

(ien.  Carson.  Thev  ought  to  be  completed  this  fall,  should  they 
not? 

Capt.  Bazire.  They  should  be;  yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  explain 
about  that. 

(ien.  Carson.  Capt.  Bazire  is  the  officer  who  has  been  looking 
after  the  details  of  this  matter  and  is  in  closer  touch  with  it  than 
I  am. 

Capt.  Bazire.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  embarrassment  whicli 
has  been  occasioned  at  certain  times  by  not  having  the  funds  avail- 
able. The  defense  would  try  to  have  the  case  thrown  out  of  court 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  funds.  We  have  overcome  that  so 
far,  but  in  any  case  that  turns  up  we  are  apt  to  have  the  same  ques- 
tion arise  and  we  may  have  a  judge  who  will  throw  us  out  of  cwirt. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if  that  was  done? 

Capt.  Bazire.  We  would  be  in  the^position  of  trespassing,  as  the 
general  has  suggested,  and  the  case  would  be  thrown  out  of  court, 
and  the  condenmation  proceedings  would  be  ended.  In  that  case,  i' 
we  wanted  to  acquire  the  land  we  could  not  institute  new  condemna- 
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tion  proceedings  and  would  hare  to  come  here  to  Congress  to  get 
authority. 

Mr.  Ajnthony.  Why  can  you  not  ask  the  court  to  proceed  with  the 
condemnation  proceedings  whether  you  have  money  available  for  the 
purchase  or  not  ? 

Capt.  Bazibe.  Of  course,  the  Government's  side  holds  that  position. 
I  would  like  to  explain  that  I  am  not  an  attorney,  so  that  i  can  not 
<^ive  this  to  you  in  the  exact  legal  phraseology.  T^he  courts  might  not 
uphold  that  contention  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Captain,  no  court  as  yet  has  held  that  the  plaintiff 
has  to  show  they  have  tne  money  in  hand  before  the  court  will  enter  a 
decree.  Those  decrees  usually  provide  that  title  shall  pass  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  money. 

Capt.  Bazhoc.  x  es,  air ;  in  most  cases,  but  nx>t  in  all  cases.  For  in- 
stance^ at  Camp  Custer,  in  Michigan,  even  before  the  money  was  paid 
the  title  passed  and  a  decree  was  entered. 

Mr.  Bybnb.  There,  I  take  it,  the  defendants  were  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  the  United  States  to  meet  it3  just  obligations. 

Capt.  Bazire.  Xo  ;  the  Code  of  Michigan  Ixappened  to  read  that 
wav. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  in  the  usual  condemnation  case,  of  course,  the 
plaintiff  is  never  required,  as  I  understand  it,  to  pay  the  money  in 
the  court  before  the  decree  is  actualy  entered.  The  decree  always 
provides  that  title  shall  pass  when  payment  is  made  of  the  amount 
adjudicated  by  the  court. 

Capt.  Bazuke.  That  is  true  enough  with  individuals,  but  with  tlie 
Ignited  States  they  take  the  ground  or  have  tried  to  take  the  ground 
that  we  had  no  authority  to  take  this  land  at  all. 

Gen.  Carsox.  And  the  question  has  been  raised  in  some  of  the 
coui-ts  that  because  there  was  no  appropriation  immediately  avail- 
able when  the  decision  would  be  rendered,  therefore  the  case  had  no 
standing  in  court.  That  effoit  has  been  made  and  some  of  the  at- 
torneys have  taken  that  position  and  raised  that  plea. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  that  has  never  be^n  passed  upon  by  the  court  in 
anv  instance. 

(Japt.  Bazire.  It  has  been  passed  upon ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a 
decision  rendered  by  Judge  Waddell  in  Virginia  where  the  same 
defense  was  made  in  an  endeavor  to  halt  the  proceedings,  and  he 
overruled  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  what  I  would  expect  under  the  circumstances. 

Capt.  Bazire.  But  a  copy  of  Judge -Waddell's  decision  was  re- 
ferred to  the  court  in  tlie  case  of  Camp  Grant,  but  the  couit  made 
them  amend  the  petition  just  the  same  and  state  that  they  did  have 
the  money.  Kow,  that  has  not  come  up  yet.  If  we  have  not  got  the 
money  and  go  there  and  say  we  have  not  got  the  money.  Judge  Landis 
is  just  as  apt  as  not  to  throw  us  of  court.  That  is  what  we  are 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  Cannok.  Without  having  much  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  most  of  these  additional  lands  are  to 
be  sold,  are  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  these  cases  it  is  aot  a  question  of  acquiring  a<^^ 
tional  land,  it  is  a  question  of  enabling  us  to  complete  contracts 
igreements  that  were  entered  into  by  proper  agents  of  the  Gov 
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Gen.  Carson.  The  lands  that  are  not  necessary;  j^es,  sir.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  advised  Congress  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
real  estate  formerly  owned  by  the  War  Department  that  are  not 
necessary.  I  have  not  a  list  with  me  and  I  can  not  ^ive  it  from 
memory. 

Mi\  Cannon.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  protwt  and  caiv  for  these 
camps  that  are  not  now  occupied ;  you  are  not  farming  them,  are  yoii  ( 

(len.  Carson.  At  some  of  the  camps  whei*e  the  buildinp*  have  been 
removed  and  the  land  is  not  beinir  required  we  ai'e  leasing  it  to  the 
farmers  out  there.    Camp  C'uster  has  b(H*n  almost  entirely  leased. 

Mr-  Cannon.  How  big  a  camp  is  that^ 

(len.  Cars(\n.  Custer  has  about  .S,()(K)  acres. 

SAl.VAUK    OF    lirilJHNUK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  l)uildings  on  the  camps  that  have  been  aban- 
doned have  been  salvaged,  have  they  not? 

(xen.  Carson.  Not  entirely,  sir.  We  have  not  completed  the  sal- 
vage work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  camps  remain  that  you  have  not  salvaged  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  Lee,  for  example.  Camp  Lee  is  the  onlv  one 
that  has  been  actually  vacated  that  we  have  not  completed  that  I 
can  now  recall.  The  others  are  in  process  of  l)eing  evacuated — lik^ 
(^amp  Devens  is  to  be  evacuated  later  on.  and  also  Camp  Jackson, 
Camp  Pike,  and  Camp  Funston,  which  is  on  the  military  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Riley. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  salvaged. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  could  sell  the  land  even  if  we  were  to 
decide  to  sell  it  we  would  have  to  accpiire  these  various  pieces  of 
land? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes;  otherwise  we  could  not  give  title. 

CONDKM NATION   PUOrKKDTNGS. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete these  condemnation  proceedings? 

(ien.  Carson.  Thev  ought  to  be  completeil  this  fall,  should  they 

not? 

Capt.  Bazhie.  They  should  be;  yes.  sir.    I  would  like  to  explain 

about  that. 

(len.  Carson.  Capt.  Bazire  is  the  officer  who  has  been  looking 
after  the  details  of  this  matter  and  is  in  closer  touch  with  it  than 

I  am. 

Capt.  Bazirk.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  embarrassment  which 
has  l>een  occasioned  at  certain  times  by  not  having  the  funds  avail- 
able. The  defense  would  try  to  have  the  case  thrown  out  of  court 
for  the  reason  that  we  ha<l  no  funds.  We  have  overcome  that  so 
far,  but  in  any  case  that  turns  up  we  are  apt  to  have  the  same  ques- 
tion arise  and'  we  may  have  a  judge  who  will  throw  us  out  of  court. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  would  happen  if  that  was  done? 

Capt.  Bazirk.  We  would  be  in  the^position  of  trespassing,  as  the 
general  has  suggested,  and  the  case  would  be  thrown  out  of  court, 
and  the  condemnation  proceedings  would  l)e  ended.  In  that  case,  if 
we  wanted  to  acquire  the  land  we  could  not  institute  new  condemna- 
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tion  proceedings  and  would  hare  to  come  here  to  Congress  to  get 
authority. 

JVIr.  Ajnthony.  Why  can  you  not  ask  the  court  to  proceed  with  the 
condemnation  proceecfings  whether  you  have  money  available  for  the 
purchase  or  not  ? 

Capt.  Bazibe.  Of  course,  the  Government's  side  holds  that  position. 
I  would  like  to  ei^plain  that  I  am  not  an  attorney,  so  that  X  can  not 
give  this  to  you  in  the  exact  legal  phraseology.  The  courts  might  not 
uphold  that  ooi^ention  of  the  Uovernment. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Captain,  no  court  as  yet  has  held  that  the  plaintiff 
has  to  show  they  have  the  money  in  hand  before  the  court  will  enter  a 
decree.  Those  decrees  usually  provide  that  title  shall  pass  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  money. 

Capt.  Bazjse.  Yes,  sir ;  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  all  cases.  For  in- 
stance, at  Camp  Custer,  in  Michigan,  even  before  the  money  was  paid 
the  title  passea  and  a  decree  was  entered. 

Mr.  Btrks.  There,  I  take  it,  the  defendants  were  perfectiy  willing 
to  trust  the  United  States  to  meet  it^  just  obligations. 

Capt.  Bazire.  No ;  the  Code  of  Midbigan  nappened  to  read  that 
way. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  in  the  usual  condemnation  case,  of  course,  the 
plaintiff  is  never  required,  as  I  understand  it,  to  pay  the  money  in 
the  court  before  the  decree  is  actualy  entered.  The  decree  always 
provides  that  title  shall  pass  when  payment  is  made  of  the  amount 
adjudicated  by  the  court. 

Capt.  Bazire.  That  is  true  enough  with  individuals,  but  with  the 
Ignited  States  they  take  the  ground  or  have  tried  to  take  the  ground 
that  we  had  no  authority  to  take  this  land  at  all. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  the  question  has  been  raised  in  some  of  the 
courts  that  because  there  was  no  appropriation  immediately  avail- 
able when  the  decision  would  be  rendered,  therefore  the  case  had  no 
standing  in  court.  That  effoii:  has  been  made  and  some  of  the  at- 
torneys have  taken  that  position  and  raised  that  plea. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  that  has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the  court  in 
anv  instance. 

Capt.  Bazire.  It  has  been  passed  upon ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a 
decision  rendered  by  Judge  Waddell  in  Virginia  where  the  same 
defense  was  made  in  an  endeavor  to  halt  the  proceedings,  and  he 
overruled  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  what  I  would  expect  under  the  circumstances. 

Capt.  Bazire.  But  a  copy  of  Judge 'Waddell's  decision  was  re- 
ferred to  the  court  in  tlie  case  of  Camp  Grant,  but  tlie  couil  made 
them  amend  the  petition  just  the  same  and  state  that  they  did  have 
the  money.  Now,  that  has  not  come  up  yet.  If  we  have  not  got  the 
money  and  go  there  and  say  we  have  not  got  the  money,  Judge  Landis 
is  just  as  apt  as  not  to  throw  us  of  coiui;.  That  is  what  we  are 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Without  having  much  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
am  under  the  impression  tliat  most  of  these  additional  lands  are  to 
be  sold,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  a  question  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional land,  it  is  a  question  of  enabling  us  to  complete  contracts  and 
agreements  that  were  entered  into  by  proper  agents  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  but  which  owing  to  statutory  Ihnitation  the  funds  that  were 
made  available  have  passed  out  of  our  control,  and  to  refuse  to  do 
this  now  would  be  essentially  repudiation,  and  we  feel  that  the  (lov- 
eminent  should  never  be  placed  in  that  position.  Many  of  ttese 
people  who  have  accepted  the  edict  of  the  courts  and  whom  we  could 
have  paid  off  months  ago,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  because  of 
the  statutory  limitation  I  refer  to  covered  the  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury on  June  30. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  it  is  that  class  of  cases  you  are  asking  author- 
ity to  settle  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  want  either  the  authority  or  the  appropria- 
tion? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  appropriation  is  all  we  need.  We  have  the 
authority,  but  we  need  the  money,  and  the  people  have  had  neither 
the  money  nor  the  land,  and  they  are  entitled  to  one  or  the  other. 
We  can  not  give  th^m  the  land,  for  reasons  already  stated,  and, 
therefore,  they  should  have  the  mortey.  It  is  a  qu^ion  of  good 
f a*th*  oh  the  part  of  the  G6vemment  largely. 

pB6:^^*sl<>N  At;Tno<uzi!«tG  HECRKTAirr  of  war  'j»o  xtake  aobkkmknts  for  purchabk 

,  ■   .  '     .  .'.'.:     OK   LAND.  ■        .     . 

iThd  Qhairman..  If  you  wiU  look  at  the  item  before  us,  you  will 
notice  that  it  provides : 

That  the  Secretar>'  of  War  i^  empowered  to  carry  out  agreetikents  for  the 
purchase  of  said  real  eetnte,  with  power  to  make,  ii  necessary,  new  agreenient^ 
for  the  purpose  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as.  are  or  hereafter  shaU  appear 
to  be  necessary. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Gen.  Cakson.  That  is  in  case  we  can  make  a  settlement  more  satis- 
factorj^  to  the  Government  out  of  court,  and  when  that  is  made, 
then  we  can  withdraw  the  condemnation  proceeding.  We  can  not 
witlidraw  tlie  condemnation  proceeding  as  long  as  it  is  not  settled. 
Otherwise  if  we  did,  as  I  said  before,  we  would  be  trespassers  and 
the  owners  of  the  land  come  automatically  into  possession  of  all 
improvements  and  the  Government  is  open  to  heavy  suits  for  dam- 
ages.   This  is  to  protect  the  Government 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  do  you  think  in  some  of  these  cases  you  can 
make  agreements  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Government 
outside  of  court  ? 

(lien.  Carson.  We  think  so,  with  this  legislation  behind  us. 

NK(  KSSITY  FOR  U  AVI  ISO  APPROPRIATION  AVAII.ABLE  UNTIL  EXPENDED. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  expect  to  get  tlirough  with  these  condemna- 
tion proceedings  this  fall,  as  I  understood  the  Captain  to  say  you 
would,  why  do  you  want  the  language  here  "to  remain  available 
until  expended"?  If  this  appropriation  is  made,  it  will  continue 
available  until  the  1st  of  next  July,  and  if  you  are  going  to  complete 
the  proceedings  this  fall,  then,  of  course,  this  language  would  not 
be  necessary. 
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(ien.  Carson.  That  is  only  our  expectation.  We  can  not  absolutely 
guarantee  that  the  courts  will  finish  all  of  these  cases,  and  if  only 
one  case  should  be  postponed  or  continued,  due  to  the  eflForts  on  the 

Eart  of  the  owners  through  their  lawyers,  we,  of  course,  would  be 
elpless  to  insist  upon  a  settlement  and  one  case  might  hold  up  the 
whole  thing. 

MAnTTERANCB  OF  CAMP  SHEKICAN — ^VETEBANS*  HUBEAIf. 

Mr.  Kelley.  General,  take  a  camp  like  Camp  Sherman  at  Chilli- 
eothe,  about  what  does  it  cost  to  just  keep  it  in  a  quiescent  state  for 
a  year  ^ 

Gen.  Carson.  In  the  first*  place,  Camp  Sherman  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  we  have  been  •relieved  of  all  that 
o%^erlieiid. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  understand  that,  but  what  will  it  cost  to  iake  care 
of  that  camp? 

(len.  Carson.  That  would  depeAd  on'  how  mafly  ]^ple'  art^  going  to 

occupy  it.  ...;.' 

Mr.  IvBiiLET,  I  mean  assuming  it  is  unoccupied  and  you  are  simply 
poing  to  keep  up  the  camp? 

(tcu.  Carson.  To  maintain  the  utilities  so  thev  could  be  used  in' 
case  of  necessity,  such  as  the  water- and  ^wer  systems?  '  • 
Mr.  Kbujby,  Yea  >        '  ' 

(xen.  Carson.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  how  much  you  want  to 

maintain.    If  you  simply  wish  to  guard  the  land  aiid  biiildiilgs 

Mr.  Kklley.  I  mean  to  keep  it  in  order  so  it  would' not  be  a  run- 
down establishment  and  preserve  the-property  that  i^now  there  and 
keep  the  sewers  properly  opened  and  the  water  mains  protected,  with 
the  necessary  heat  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing,  and  so  on,  and  also 
with  the  necessary  fire  protection. 

(jen.  Carson.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  because 
so  many  conditions  enter  into  it. 

The  (^''hairman.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  suggestion,  inasmuch 
as  you  know  what  Mr.  Kelley 'i>  question  is,  to  take  that  question 
back  with  you  and  prepare  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  and 
j>ut  it  in  the  record  later? 

(Ten.  Carson.  Even  then  it  would  be  very  difficult  unless  Mr. 
Ivelley  would  give  me  more  information  as  to  just  what  he  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way:  Suppose  yon 
A^-ere  the  Veterans'  Bureau  taking  this  camp  over;  hqw  much  of  an 
of>ligation  would  you  think  you  would  be  taking  over? 

Gen.  Carson.  If  I  was  going  to  use  all  the  buildings  as  they  stand 
nnd  maintain  those  temporaiy  buildings,  I  I'oilghly  estimate  it 
^vonld  cost  about  $300,000  a  year.  Possibly  I  am  a  little  low  on 
tliat. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  would  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
Gen.  Carson,  Oh,  no. 

^fr.  Anthony.  Camp  Sherman  is  a  camp  which  was  erected  for 
he  purpose  of  a'vommodating  a  maximum  of  about  40,000  men? 
G^n.  Carson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  take  that 
camp  and  utilize  it  for,  say  3,000  veterans,  and  operate  the  utilities, 
like  the  heating  plant  and  the  water  system  and  the  sewei^  and  the 
lighting  plant,  just  for  that  number  of  men?  Would  that  be  an 
econoqiical  proposition? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  would  cost  between  $20,000  and  $24,000  a  year 

I'ust  to  maintain  and  operate  and  guard  the  utilities  alone.  For 
►uil dings  for  3,000  men,  using  those  now  there,  I  should  like  to  have 
about  $150,000  a  year  for  that  item  alone,  because  the  buildings  are 
deteriorating  and  each  year  the  deterioration  is  greater. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  statement  was  made  here  that  there  were 
about  1,200  bungalows  or  small  buildings  there;  what  are  those 
buildings? 

Gen.  Carson,  I  cam  not  imagine  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  not  the  buildings  at  this  camp  of  the  usual 
type  of  buildings  constructed  at  the  various  cantonments? 

Gen.  Cakson.  Yes,  sir.  No  special  buildings  have  been  put  up 
there  except  community  buildings,  Bed  Cross,  x .  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C, 
etc.,  built  by  private  funds.  They  must  have  referred  to  some  build- 
ings that  were  orijginally  barracks  or  hospital  wards  that  have  been 
converted  into  oflfcers'  quarters,  perhaps,  by  putting  in  partitions, 
etc. 

The  Chairman.  General,  let  me  ask  yon  this  question.  If  we 
were  going  into  actual  occupancy  of  the  camp  at  Chillicothe  to-day, 
if  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  buildmgs  are  at  present  and 
all  the  equipment  there,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  put  the  institu- 
tion in  conoition  for  occupancy  before  you  could  begin  to  occupy 
it  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  reallv  could  not  answer  that  offhand.     I  would 

« 

have  to  look  into  it  because  I  have  not  any  recent  figures  on  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  or  about  what  has  been  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  involved  in  your  looking  into  it. 
Could  you  get  that  information  from  tlie  recorcJs  in  your  ofti<*e  t 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

NoTK. — ^To  repair  all  of  the  ImiWlnps  at  Cam])  Sherumn.  iiirlinUni!  such 
repairs  an  would  be  needed  for  water  and  sewer  systeniH,  roadH,  etc.,  an-l  put 
It  in  shape  for  use  to  its  max  nnini  capacity  of  about  36,i)0l>  tro«*ps,  would, 
roughly  speaking,  require  about  $8(X).00().  This  figure  is  based  ••n  ctirrent 
prices  of  material  and  labor,  and  use  of  civilian  labor  exclusively  in  the  work 
The  build  ngs  and  their  equipment  have  about  outllve<l  their  usefulness,  ami 
the  rate  of  deterioration,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  increases  each  year  very 
raphllj'.  The  greater  part  of  the  interiw  plumbing  would  have  to  l»e  replaoel, 
and  very  probably  the  wood  stave  water  inains.  originally  instaUed  when  it 
was  expected  the  camp  would  be  re^iulred  for  two  (u-  three  years  oul>. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  be  able  to  supply  an  answer  to 
the  question  when  the  record  comes  up  to  you  for  revision  i 

(len.  Carson.  I  tliink  so;  ves,  sir. 

The  (^hairman.  For  example,  if  you  had  to  tear  down  Ho  per  cent 
of  the  buildings  and  establish  a  new  system  of  construction  for  the 
other  70  per  cent  in  order  to  utilize  them,  you  might  add  to  your 
answer  to  my  previous  question  what  that  would  cost  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

XoTi:. — To  repair  70  per  cent  of  the  existing  buildinjjs  and  make  theiu  habita- 
ble for  mobilization  purposes,  utilizing  all  material  in  the  other  30  iier  cent  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  would,  roughly  si)eaking,  require  about  letJO.OOO  at  present 
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prices  for  labor  and  material.  Aa  orlglnall.v  bollt.  tlw  camp  could  nonnnlly 
take  care  of  about  36,000  troops,  and  I  roughly  estUnate  that  the  70  per  cent 
of  thP  buildings  that  would  be  thus  repaired  would  take  care  of  between  20,000 
snd  25,000  troops.  This  estimate  Is  Iwsed,  of  course,  upou  doing  no  more  than 
Is  absolutely  necessarj-  to  make  tlie  buildings  habitable  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Kell>:t.  Of  course,  if  the  Veterans'  Bureau  should  take  the 
camp  over  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  camp  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  in  its  entirety,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  depends  on  how  many  people  they  are  going  to 
put  there. 

Mr.  Kei-let.  I  understand  that ;  but  you  could  not  have,  say,  2,000 
or  3.000  men  in  a  great  wilderness  of  buildings  which  were  not 
kept  up. 

Gen.  Carson.  Undoubtedly  they  would  concentrate  them  in  one 
section  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Keu-et.  Would  yon  not  have  to  take  care  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
camp,  because  otherwise  it  would  become  unsightly  and  unlivable 
in  a  very  short  time! 

Gen.  ("arson.  Xo;  you  would  have  to  maintain  the  water  service 
and  the  sewer  service,  naturally,  but — this  is  just  my  opinion — you 
could  concentrate  in  one  section  and  keep  those  buildings  in  good 
shape  and  utilize  the  others  for  that  purpose  and  tear  them  down. 


Mr.  Keixey.  I  was  o^■er  at  Camp  Humphreys  the  other  dayj  and 
I  think  there  is  a  place  where  you  have  concentrated  and  are  using  a 
portion  of  it. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the  most  desolate  place  in  the 
worl<!  in  everj-  part  of  the  camp  except  the  part  vou  were  using, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  yo'ung  men  coidd  be  kept  there  in 
civil  life  under  civil  conditions  without  having  the  rest  of  the  camp 
kept  up. 

Gen.  Car,*«)N.  Camp  Humphreys  is  in  process  of  being  salvaged, 
and  we  have  not  finislied  salvaging  those  buildings.  I  do  not  know 
when  you  were  there,  but  all  of  the  buildings  which  they  do  not 
need  have  been  sold,  but  the  purchaser  has  not  yet  completed  the 
removal  of  the  buildings.  I  know  that  only  the  other  day  a  request 
came  to  me  from  the  purchaser  for  an  extension  of  time  to  complete 
his  contract,  and  that  is  why  I  say  I  know  the  work  has  not  been 
finished. 

Mr.  Kejxey.  The  camp  at  Chillicothe,  as  I  understand,  was  built 
for  30.000  or  40,000  people? 

Gen.  Cahhon.  That  camp  should  be  in  fairly  good  condition,  as 
good  as  a  camp  of  that  type  can  be  maintained,  i>ecause  it  was  only 
recently  occupied  by  what  was  left  of  a  division  of  troops. 

BmoDKUfjQ  mjiunMOB  at  camw. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  order  to  get  these  figures  in  the  record  I  will  ask 
yon  to  state  whether  or  not  ttiey  are  correct.  In  every  one  of  these 
traJitonment  buildings  that  vou  have  remodeled  has  it  liot  cost  vou  on 
an  average  $5,000?  "'  "        ■ 

Gen.  Carson.  I  could  not  say. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  remodeled  a  number  of  them  at  the 
different  camps,  put  partitions  in  them  and  made  them  habitable 
for  the  officers  i 

Gen.  Carsox.  Yes ;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  remodeled  none  of  them  for  less  than 
$5,000  ? 

Oen.  Cakson.  I  tliink  we  have,  but  I  would  have  to  go  to  my 
records. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  out  at  Camp  Humphreys, 
where  they  used  the  materials  out  of  some  of  these  old  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  bungalows,  the  cost  to  the  (xovernment 
was  about  $7,000  for  each  bungalow. 

Gen.  Carson.  Xo;  I  think  they  have  run  about  $3,500,  those  we 
built  recently. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  $3,500  of  actual  money? 

Gen.  Carson,  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  they  have  used  the  labor  on  the 
post  and  the  enlisted  men  have  helped  out,  and  that  had  to  be  done 
m  order  to  give  them  the  necessary  accommodations. 

CONDITION  OF  CAMPS. 

Mr.  Keixry,  Let  me  ask  about  a  question  of  psychology*.  Do  you 
think  the  average  young  men  who  have  been  injured  in  the  war 
would  be  content  to  remain  at  one  of  these  cantonments  under  civil 
conditions? 

(len.  Carsox.  I  think  thev  would  if  conditions  were  made  satis- 
factorj\ 

Mr.  Keij.ey.  Of  course,  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  war 
there  was  the  incentive  of  getting  ready  for  it  and  the  hope  of  par- 
ticipating in  it,  but  will  they  be  content  under  civil  conditions,  not 
as  soldiers  but  as  civilians,  to  ,go  to  one  of  these  camps  and  stay 
for  12  months,  18  months,  2  years,  or  whatever  time  is  necessary  for 
their  training  for  ci\il  employment? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  should  think  they  would,  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Anthuny.  Does  the  Army  consider  these  camps  habitable 
for  quarters  at  the  present  time  ? 

(ien.  Carson.  Well,  they  are  habitable,  and  that  is  all  you  could 
say  about  them. 

"Rlr.  Anthony.  But  they  do  not  enjoy  being  stationed  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  Xo,  sir. 

HOSPITAL  HUILDiyoS   AT    CAMPS. 

Mr.  C'annon.  You  are  not  building  hospitals  at  these  camps,  are 
you? 

Gen.  Carson.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  are  none  there  now? 

(ien.  Carson.  There  are  hospitals  of  a  temporary  character  that 
were  built  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  do  not  propose  to  reconstruct  these  hospitals? 

(len.  Carson.  Xo,  sir,  we  can  not ;  we  have  no  money  to  do  it  with. 
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USE  OF  CAMPS  BY   VETEKAKS'   BUREAU. 

Mi\  Canshn.  Are  you  reconimending  the  retention  of  these  posts 
Avith  the  view  of  reconstructing  any  of  the  buildings  or  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  people  who  are  diseased,  injured,  or 
wounded  ? 

(ien.  Caksox.  In  these  paiticuhir  places  we  are  merely  asking  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  contracts,  bargains  or  court 
decisions  already  in  effect,  in  other  words,  to  carry  out  the  Govern- 
ment's bargains.  What  use  will  be  made  of  them  later  oji  I  am  not 
in  a  iJosition  to  say,  and  wliether  the  Veterans'  Bureau  will  acquire 
anv  of  them  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Nir.  CftN>'0>'.  The  question  tliat  was  asked  by  the  chairman  led 
tiie  to  ask  the  questions  I  have  just  asked. 

The  Chairmax.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  Mr.  Cannon, 
was  this:  A,  few  days  ago  Mr.  Forbes,  the  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  was  here.  nTiile  he  was  here  he  said  that  he  had  in  con- 
templation the  taking  over  of  six  of  these  camps  for  vocational 
education  purposes.  Among  that  number  was  this  camp  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  he.  said  this;  That  he  could  dp  the  rehabilitation  work 
and  the  construction  necessary  to  remodel  for  $20,000.  Of  Course, 
I  knew  he  could  not,  and  everj'body  else  knew  he  could,  not,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  somebody  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  and  hence  the  question  I  asked. 

(ien.  Carson,  Mr.  Forbes  may  be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  think  we  are  looking  at  it  from  different  angles. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  are  not  trying  to  embairasK  anybody,  bitt  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  information  we  can  get  from  ewfy 
angle. 

Gen,  Carson,  Mr.  Forbes  may  have  contemplated  a  certain  number 
of  men,  while  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  whole  camp. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  this  statement:  That  he  contemplated 
the  destruction  of  30  per  cent  of  the  camp,  if  I  rtecall  correctly,  and 
the  reemployment  of  tlie  materials  taken  from  that  part  of  the  camj) 
de-stroyed  in  the  reconstruction  of  buildings,  and  that  all  of  this 
could  be  done  for  $20,000.  Of  course,  he  could  spend  fhe  $20,000 
in  IS  minutes  and  he  would  not  have  completed  1  per  cent  of  the 
work  he  undertook,  in  my  judgment. 

Gon.  Carsox.  But  probably  he  was  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of  the 
labor  from  the  men  who  were  imdergoing  training. 

INiiTVL — On  iTKiulr.v.  1  "US  lijfunii^t  thiit  Jlr.  KorliiHw  (vtliiiut<f  «us  hjised  on 
)-i'|Ki<r'i!f;  !i  siiixll  itiiiiilHT  iif  liuUiliii^  known  iis  cotiiiiiuuity  licmst^  for  tbe 
iimiiiiiiiiHliitlmi  of  the  fow  niwj  that  lie  would  Srtnrt  w1tli.  iitlHzlnK  niaterlnl  [n 
II  iioi'tinri  (If  the  cM  bnllillii^ii  tix  fnr  no  It  wonlO  eo.  th^  IhImf  of  the  men  under 
the  vucrfniitiHl  trpitiitiK  R^^  Atr  Hs  powible.  and  t2U,<K>0  In  tuldttliMi.  These  cnm- 
ujiiiilry  Jiuuiini  wert  built  fri>ni  private  funds,  wpre  of  more  durahle  tonstructlon 
(liiui  tlif  cMiiliiniiii-nt  butUIiiiRs.  find  hence  ciiuld  be  repnir«1  for  less  than  the 
tniililinp<  erectetl  by  the  Oovernnipnt  for  tnilnlng  pnrposeii. — Gen.  Cabsoh.] 

Tbe  Chaikmax.  Of  coiuee  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  .use  men  in  the  construction  of  buildings  who  were  sent  there 
to  lertl-n  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  tailor,  or  to  study  type- 
writing, shorthand,  barbering.  and  all  the  other  nrtivitiea, 

Mr.  Kelley.  He  might  use  them  in  tearing  down  the  buildings 
and  taking  out  the  nails. 
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Gen.  Carson.  That  would  be  veiT  good  training  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  barber? 

Gen.  Carson.  No  ;  but  for  men  who  went  there  to  learn  to  be  car- 

{)enters  or  blacksmiths,  and  then  they  could  be  shaved  by  those  men 
earning  the  barbering  business. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  want  to  say  that  my  question  was  asked  without 
reference  to  anything  the  director  stated ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  question,  but  I  may  have  been  absent. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  to  get  the 
other  side  of  the  information. 
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washington-alaska  3iilitaby  cable  and  telegraph  system. 

Saturday,  November  12, 1921. 

STATEUERTS  OF  UETJT.  COL.  FRANK  J.  OBIFFHT,  StGRAL  COBPS, 
TTKITED  STATES  ABHT,  AND  UETTT.  COL.  C.  A.  SEOAHE,  OFHCEE 
IN  CHABOE,  WASHINOTON-ALASKA  CABLE  STSTEH. 

FOB  REPLACING  WORN-OITT  PORTIONS  OF  TELEGRAPH  AND  CABLE  SYBTElT. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  ha%'e  a  request  for  the  atmropriation 
of  $1,500,000  for  replacing  the  worn-out  portions  of  the  Washington- 
Alaska  military  cable  and  telegraph  system,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.    Tell  us  where  the  terminals  of  this  cable  system  are. 

LENGTH  ANB  USE  OF  8T6TEM. 

Col.  Gritfin.  The  Washington-Alaska  military  cable  and  tele- 
graph system  includes  2,675  miles  of  submarine  cablcjhaving  its 
United  States  terminal  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  State  of  Washington, 
and  its  Alaska  terminals  at  Seward,  Valdez,  Cordova,  Skagway. 
Sitka,  and  Ketchikan,  where,  by  means  of  various  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  radio  stations  it  serves  as  practically  the  only  communi- 
cation outlet  for  the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska  involve? 
What  is  the  importance  of  the  service,  how  many  people  are  in 
Alaska,  and  how  many  of  them  use  this  cable  service  ? 

Col.  Griftin.  Col.  Seoane,  who  is  the  gentleman  that  is  particu- 
larly in  charge  of  this  service,  has  all  of  the  details.  He  has  come  on 
from  Seattle  on  other  duties ;  he  is  not  primarily  here  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  he  happens  to  be  in  Washington  and  is  prepared  to  give  all 
of  the  territorial  and  technical  conditions  of  the  situation. 

COST   AND   BKCKIPTS   OF  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  other  questions,  and  if  they 
are  not  within  your  knowledge  you  can  let  him  answer.  Tell  us  what 
the  original  cost  of  this  cable  system  was,  if  you  know,  including  the 
cost  of  operation  and  repairs,  for  the  past  10  years. 
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Col.  GrRimN.  The  original  cable  system  was  built  19  years  ago; 
it  was  installed  just  about  the  time  of  the  boundary  diflRculties  and 
was  erected  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  turned 
over  to  the  Signal  Corps  as  part  of  the  War  Department  for  im- 
mediate construction.  I  have  not  at  the  present  instant  the  original 
cost  of  the  cable,  but  Col.  Seoane  has  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  it,  let  him  answer.  Have  you  the  cost 
of  operation  and  repairs  for  the  past  10  years  also? 

Col.  Grutin.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  has 
been  our  maximum  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  be  $1,400,000  for  10  years? 

Col.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  the  receipts  over  a  period  of  10 
years? 

Col.  Griffin.  In  money  terms  it  is  estimated  that  this  system  nets 
the  Government  as  follows 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  "nets?" 

Col.  Griffin.  I  will  give  the  figures  and  then  the  basic  computa- 
tion.   The  value  of  the  Government's  business  is  $219,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  10  years? 

Col.  Griffin.  Per  year.  The  receipts  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  are  $184,000  per  y^ar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  commercial  work? 

Col.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  subsidy  to  the  press,  as  represented 
bv  the  Governmeot's  commercial  rates,  that  is,  the  difference  is 
$62,000  per  year. 

PRESS  AlVD  GOMMESCIAL  BATES. 

« 

Mr.  Anthoni*.  What  do  you  mean  by  subsidy  to  the  press  ? 

Col.  Griffin.  The  press  gets  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  not  call  that  a  subsidy,  would  you, 
Colonel,  because  all  of  the  telegraph  companies  make  a  lower  press 
rate  than  they  do  a  commercial  rate. 

Col.  Griffin.  That  is  true ;  ves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  percentage  of  your  regular  rate  is  it? 

Col.  Seoane.  In  money  totals  we  figure  that  we  could  make  from 
$65,(X)0  to  $75,000  more  a  year  if  we  maintained  the  commercial  rate, 
but  by  maintainini^  lower  rates  the  Government  is  virtually  giving 
a  bonus  or  a  subsidv  toward  the  development  of  Alaska  to  the  extent 
of  about  $75,000,  if  you  wish  to  construe  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  the  press? 

Col.  Seoane.  Well,  call  it  the  press  or  call  it  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  speak  of  a  subsidy  to  the  press  you  mean 
a  lower  newspaper  rate? 

Col.  Seoane.  A  lower  newspaper  rate ;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  your  newspaper  rate  lower  than  the  press  rate  on 
other  systems? 

Col.  Seoane.  Their  rate  is  between  3  and  4,  and  we  are  charging  1^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  press  rate  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  It  is  between  1  and  2  cents  a  word. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  commercial  rate  to  Alaska  ? 
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Col.  Seoane.  Our  commercial  rate  to  Alaska,  to  southeastern 
Alaska,  is  $1  on  a  night  message  of  50  words. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  press  rate  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  One  cent  per  word. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  against 

Col.  Griffin  (interposing).  As  against  2  cents  a  word  for  a  night 
message  and  10  cents  a  word  for  a  day  message. 

The  Chairman.  Who  authorizes  these  rates?  Is  that  a  matter  of 
law  or  a  matter  of  regulation  i 

Col.  Seoane.  They  are  a  matter  of  regulation;  the  Secretary  of 
War  approves  them.  The  Chief  ^Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  and  those 
in  his  office  make  up  the  rates,  in  conjunction  with  their  operations 
with  the  Western  Union  and  the  other  companies  that  tiie  system 
operates  with>  and  thus  come  to  an  established  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  War  finally  approves, 

'The  Chairman.  Were  the  rates  increased  during  the  war? 

Col.  Seoane.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  rates  applied  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDITION  OF  CABLE. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  cable? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  present  condition  of  the  cable  is  one  in  which 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  electrical  current  escapes  into  the  ground, 
and  it  is  in  such  a  worn-out  condition  that  unless  something  is  done 
very  quickly  the  cable  will  probably  go  out  completely,  and  all  the 
examinations  we  have  made  indicate  that  something  must  be  done 
about  it.  The  cable  is  in  sucli  a  state  of  deterioration  that  last  winter 
in  one  part  of  tlie  cable,  where  we  were  trying  to  raise  it  from  2,000 
fathoms,  it  broke  84  times  before  we  could  get.it  up,  and  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  junk. 

KEPLA('EM*LNT   OF    CABLK. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  replace  it? 

Col.  Seoane.  We  are.s^vsking  in  a  very  economical  way  for  the 
replacement  of  a  section  only  1,000  miles  in  length — from  Seattle  to 
Sitka.  There  are  2,500  miles  in  the  cable  all  told.  If  this  is  granted, 
we  expect  that  it  will  take  from  six  to  eight  months  to  mkke  the 
new  cable  and  tiike  some  three  months  to  put  it  down,  and  then  we 
will  commence  the  work  of  taking  up  the  old  cable,  revising  it,  taking 
bad  sections  of  it  out  and  using  the  better  sections  to  rehabilitate  the 
remainder  of  the  cable  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  1,000  miles  involved  in  tliis? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  j^ou  arrive  at  the  cost  of  $1,500,000? 

Col.  Seoake.  The  cable  will  cost  practically  $1,500  a  mile,  and 
that  was  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  a  board  of  officers,  headed  by  Gen. 
Russel,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and. supported  by  our 
engineers  who  have  made  investigations,  and  then  we  have  had  con- 
ferences with  the  cable  companies.  Mr.  Leroy  Clark,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  in  New"  Yprk, 
came  here  and  held  a  conference  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
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Officer,  representing  the  cable  companies  in  New  York,  and  stated 
that  $1,500  a  mile  was  the  average  price  that  we  would  have  to  pay. 
The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  War  Department  accumulate  any 
•cable  during  the  war  that  would  be  iSit  for  this  work  ? 

CABIJi:   FROM   ENGLAND   TO   FKANCK. 

Col.  Seoane.  No;  it  never  dealt  in  any  case  with  cable  of  this 
sort  during  the  war,  except  some  cables  connecting  England  and 
France,  which  were  bought  and  contracted  for  in  England  and  made 
by  English  companies,  and  then  sold  to  England  and  France.  In 
other  words,  we  did  buy  new  cable  to  connect  England  and  France 
during  the  war,  but  that  is  the  only  cable  of  this  kind  that  was 
dealt  m  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  we  buy  it  ? 

Col.  Seoanb.  To  carry  the  heavy  traffic  running  from  the  head- 
quarters in  France  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  to  make  arrangements  to  carry 
that  traffic  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes;  because  the  other  cables  were  so  enormously 
overloaded. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  that  cabled 

Col.  Seoane.  It  was  sold.  Gen.  Dawes,  you  know,  sold  it  in  the 
general  clean-up  in  France — it  was  sold  to  England  and  to  France. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost? 

Col.  Seoane.  That  was  only  25  miles,  and  I  think  that  cost  some- 
thing like  $400,000,  and  they  sold  it  for  three- fourths  of  that  amount. 
In  conversation  with  Gen.  Bussell  he  said  he  thought  they  made  a 
good  clean-up  on  that. 

Col.  Griffin.  The  cost  of  the  installation  of  that  cable  was  greater 
than  the  ordinary  cost  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  English  Chan- 
nel was  infested  with  submarines,  and  it  could  only  be  laid  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions. 

METHOD   OF    LAYING   CABLK. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  this  cable  be  laid — by  a  private  com-- 
pany  or  by  the  military  forces? 

Col.  Sfx)ane.  By  the  military  forces.  We  have  a  cable  ship  of  our 
own.  and  we  are  not  putting  down  one  cent  for  transportation, 
because  we  would  bring  the  ship  from  Seattle  to  the  place  where  the 
<"able  was  manufactured,  take  it  out  and  lay  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  take  eight 
months  before  you  were  ready  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes;  it  will  take  six  to  nine  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  appropriation 
in  a  deficiency  bill  for  that  purpose  when  the  regular  bill  is  soon 
to  be  taken  up? 

Col.  Seoane.  Unless  we  can  get  the  manufacture  of  this  cable 
>itarted  at  once  we  are  veiT  apt  to  get  into  a  very  serious  situation 
as  regards  this  cable;  we  must  get  something  started,  because  the 
<*able  is  in  such  condition  that  it  is  likely  to  go  out  at  any  time,  and 
we  are  just  hanging  on  fate,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  condition  existed,  and  how  long 
have  you  known  of  its  existence? 
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Col.  Seoanb.  The  condition  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
this  cable  been  a  commercial  cable  instead  of  a  GoTernment  cable  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  replaced  a  good  many  years  ago— five* 
six,  or  seven  years  ago.  It.  has  come  up  from  time  to  time  but  I 
suppose  it  has  looked — although  probably  I  should  not  say  this— like 
too  big  a  project.  When  I  got  out  to  Seattle  and  had  been  out  there 
for  a  year  studying  that  cable,  I  certainly  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
whole  thing  was  junk  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ought  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  replace  the  cable  or  close  it  up. 

LIFE  OF   S  IB  MARINE  CABLE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  life  of  submarine  cable,  generally  ? 
Col.  Seoane.  The  life  of  submarine  cable  is  dependent  on  a  good 

many  things,  but  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  WelL  one  thing? 
Col.  Seoane.  But  it  ouglit  to  be  from  25  to  30  years. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  been  down  ? 
Col.  Seoane.  Seventeen  years. 
The  Chairman.  And  its  life  ought  to  be  30  years? 

'  ORIGINAL  COST  OF  SYSTEM. 

Col.  Seoane.  The  life  of  a  good  cable  ought  to  be  80  years,  but 
this  was  put  d«wn  as  a  very  quick  affair  for  Mr.  Root,  who  wanted 
the  cable  down  at  once,  and"  it  was  put  down  at  the  very  low  cost  of 
$1,450,000.  Then  an  experiment  was  carried  on  of  using  rubber  insu- 
lation, as  there  was  no  grutta  percha — which  is  the  proper  insulation — 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  we  did  not  want  to 
go  abroad,  as  the  subject  of  boundary  questions  was  coming  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  only  cost  $1,450,000  when  it  was  put  in,  whv 
should  it  cost  $1,500,000  for  1,000  miles? 

Col.  Seoane.  That  was  only  for  the  first  cable  that  was  put  in,  but 
there  were  extensions  put  in  afterwards  that  made  its  cost  run  up  to 
about  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  The  cable  as  it  was  put  in  was 
a  very  small-sized  cable;  it  is  very  much  like  electric  wiring,  and  on 
the  amount  of  copper  content  in  the  cable  depends  not  only  its  use- 
fulness in  a  commercial  way  but  its  service  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  business  have  we  in  Alaska  that  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  this  money  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  business  there;  we  are  doing 
about  10,000,000  words  a  year,  or  1,000,000  words  in  a  month,  and  in 
August  we  ran  at  the  peak  in  the  number  of  messages  passing  over 
the  cable. 

wireless  communication  with  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  any  wireless  stations  there? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  we  not  use  them,  because  I  have  under- 
stood that  wireless  was  going  to  supplant  cables? 

Col.  Seoane.  No,  sir ;  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Anthont.  A  few  years  ago  the  Signal  Corps  came  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  to 
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complete  the  wireless  communication  with  Alaska  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  supplant  that  cable. 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  quite  true,  and  wireless  engineers — 
and  I  am  speaking  only  from  the  technical  point  of  engineering-^ 
believed  so  and  had  that  thought  in  mind  for  a  long  tune,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  cable  companies  were  holding  off,  and  men  like 
Mr.  Mackay  and  others  who  were  at  the  head  of  cable  companies 
thou£^ht  that  the  cable  business  would  go  out  and  that  radio  would 
supplant  the  cable  business  entirely,  but  thev  have  since  come  to  the 
opinion  that  both  are  filling  spheres  of  usefulness  and  that  each  is  in- 
(lependent  of  the  other,  and  that  radio  can  not  take  the  place  of 
cables  any  more  than  the  trucks  you  see  carrying  freight  along  the 
streets  can  take  the  place  of  freight  trains. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  2,500  miles  of  this 
cable,  and  you  say  1,000  miles  are  giving  out.  Why  is  it  1,000  miles 
are  giving  out  ? 

Col.  Sboanb.  From  Seattle  to  Sitka  there  are  1,000  miles  of  cable 
laid  in  the  deep  sea  and  it  is  all  worn  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  give  you  enough  money  to  replace  the 
1,000  miles  of  cable  you  will  be  coming  back  for  money  to  replace 
the  other  cable. 

Col.  Seoane.  No;  we  are  just  asking  for  money  enough  to  replace 
1,000  miles  with  new  cable,  and  then  we  are  going  to  repair  the 
other  portions  of  the  cable  with  pieces  recovered  from  the  old 
thousand-mile  cable. 

Mr.  Kellbt.  Can  you  attach  a  large  cable  to  a  small  cable  and 
make  it  effective? 

Col.  Sboanb.  No  ;  we  can  not  do  that ;  you  have  got  to  run  from 
>our  two  terminals  with  one  size  or  else  you  are  limited  by  the  small 
size :  but  the  cable  that  is  going  to  be  put  in  will  be  of  a  larger  size,  be- 
cause this  cable  is  worked  to  the  limit ;  they  are  working  24  hours  a 
day  on  it,  and  we  are  using  the  Philips  code,  and  everything  else,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  traffic  through;  the  speed  of  that 
cable  is  24  words  a  minute  and  we  have  got  to  work  24  hours  a  day  to 
get  the  traffic  through  on  24  words  a  minute,  so  we  are  going  to  have 
cable  that  will  be  a  little  heavier  in  copper  content. 

GOVEBNME77T  3f£6SAG£S. 

Mr.  KiXX£T.  What  branches  of  the  Government  patronize  this 
organization  ?  .    . 

Col.  Sboanb.  All  branches  of  the  Government  patronize  this  cable. 

Mr.  Kbll£t.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  tolls  charged  to 
each  departmentj 

Col.  S]poANE.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  for  tlie  month  of  Septembei%  and  the 
official  business  is,  War,  $7,258;  xUaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
which  is  building  the  railroad — ^and,  incidentally,  we  think  we  are 
building  the  railroad  by  cable  because  they  use  it  so  much — ^$1,146; 
Interior  Department,  ^1,666;  Department  of  Justice,  $900;  Boads, 
$82r>;  Commerce,  $269;  Treasury,  $110:  Post  Office,  $589;  Navy,  $28; 
Labor,  $10;  and  Agriculture,  ^1,607,  making  a  total  of  $14,413  of 
Government  business,  and  commercial  business,  $15,124. 
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COST  OF  OPERATION. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  operate  it? 

Col.  Sboanb.  There  h«s  been  appropriated  $140,000  a  year  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  we  have  to  squeeze  in  every  possible  way  to  get 
along. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  out  of  militan- 
appropriations  in  addition  to  the  $140,000? 

Col.  Griffin.  None  from  Si^al  Corps  funds,  but 

Col.  Seoane.  There  is  nothing  spent,  except 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  a  cable  ship  there  and 
a  crew  on  it,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  cost,  or  would  be,  if  it  was 
privately  controlled. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Signal  CorjK 
connected  with  this  cable  comes  out  of  the  militarv  bill. 

Col.  Seoane.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  but  what  we  want  to  get  at  aro 
the  facts.  We  do  not  want  you  to  simply  say  it  is  all  right ;  and  what 
we  want  to  know  is  this:  You  get  $140,000  a  year  from  Congress* 
and  you  spend  how  much  money  from  other  sources  that  does  not 
appear  in  this  $140,000  ?    That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Col.  Seoane.  The  pay  and  upkeep  of  the  troops,  transportation, 
and  the  cable  ship.    I  have  it  here  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  vou  put  that  in,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  receipts,  $15,000  from  outsiae  and  $14,00  from  inside. 

Col.  Seoane.  That  is  just  the  month  of  September,  but  I  have  it 
by  years. 

Mr.  AiiTHONT.  You  say  you  received  $7,258  of  business  from  tho 
War  Department  during  the  month  of  September? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  that  practically  all  the  orders  an<l 
communications  from  the  War  Department  were  sent  over  your 
cable  instead  of  by  mail? 

Col.  Seoane.  I  have  no  way  of  measuring  what  is  done  by  mail, 
because  that  is  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  troops  have  you  in  Alaska? 

Col.  Seoane.  Well,  the  troops  we  have  in  Alaska  are  not  a  great 
many,  but  then  they  are  scattered  in  little  numbers,  and  the  Tittle 
numbers  have  to  do  the  work  of  bigger  numbers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  figures  of  $7,000  show  that  simply  because 
the  Government  has  the  free  use  of  that  cable  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  making  excessive  use  of  it.  Of  course,  you  would  not  like 
to  say  that,  but  it  would  appear  that  way  to  us  on  the  outside. 

C!ol.  Seoane.  I  might  say  that  the  War  Department,  per  se,  is  only 
using  about  half  of  that  amount ;  the  other  half  is  used  by  the  cable 
system  itself;  there  are  250  soldiers  scattered  along  the  stations  on 
that  cable  system,  and  as  the  headquarters  is  down  in  Seattle,  mes- 
sages having  to  do  with  the  stations  and  the  men  are  constantly  pass- 
ing backward  and  forward. 
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BEXTEIPTB  AND  CX)ST  OF  OPERATION. 

The  Chaib3Ian.  Give  us  all  the  details,  showing  how  much  the 
monthly  revenue  is,  and  how  much  the  monthly  cost  is. 

Col.  Seoane.  At  various  times  questions  are  raised  concerning  the 
cost  of  overhead  of  the  Washington- Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Tele- 
graph System.  These  questions  are  in  a  way  related  to  tentative 
E repositions  having  to  do  with  the  release  ot  the  cable  from  War 
department  contrm  to  some  other  department  of  the  Government, 
or  in  turning  it  over  to  commercial  interests.  To  answer  such 
questions  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  analysis,  the  following 
summary  has  been  prepared  mider  three  headings:  Cost  under  the 
military,  cost  under  another  branch  of  the  Government  not  having 
military  personnel,  and  cost  under  commercial  control.  An  analysis 
has  been  made  which  shows  that  the  system  as  operated  under  the 
military  brings  a  net  return  to  the  Government  of  $325,000  a  year. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  there  jpay  be  no.  objection  to  a  restate- 
ment of  these  figures  under  this  headii^g*  The  basis  of  such  computa- 
tion is  as  follows:  Value  of  Government  business,  $219,0QG.. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  sinvply  a  bookkeeping  charge  or  account, 
or  does  it  represent  revenue  from  the  Government? 

Col.  Seoane.  It  is  pui'ely  bookkeeping  account,  because  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  do  not  pay  any  of  that.  The  moni}^ 
receipts  deposited  in  the  Ujiited  States  'Treasury,  under  this  state* 
ment,  amount  to  $184,000,  and  the  subsidy  to  the  press  as  represented 
by  the  Government  and  commercial  rates  is  $62,000,  making  a  total 
oi  $465,000.  This  does  not  take  any  credit  for  the  reduction  in  the 
form  of  night  letter  rates.  Flom  the  total  amounting  to  $465,000, 
there  should  be  subtracted  $140,000  appropriated  annually  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  system.  This  leaves  a  net  return  to  the  Government 
of  $325,000,  but  does  not  take  into  consideration  expenses  of  the 
military  personnel  operating  the  system,  which  is  an  overhead  borne 
by  the  Army  at  large,  and  has  no  place  in  accounting  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  this. 

The  Chahiman.  I  am  afraid,  that  you  are  making  an  argument 
instead  of  a  statement.  We  would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the 
cold  facts,  and  not  an  argument,  showing  the  reason  why  certain 
things  have  been  brought  about. 

Col.  Seoane.  Were  the  military  to  turn  oyer  the  system  to  some 
other  bureau  of  the  Government  not  employing  military  personnel, 
such  bureau  or  department  would  at  once  have  to  assume  the  burden 
of  the  overhead  of  the  personnel  necessar^^  to  carry  on  the  duties. 
This  amounts  to  $296,800  per  annum  in  payment  oi  salaries 

The  Chaikman  (interposing).  Do  we  have  that  expense  now? 

Col.  Sboaistb.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  would  not  do  away  with  the  troops. 
The  three  companies  of  Signal  Corps  troops,  if  they  were  not  up 
there,  would  be  in  Texas  or  somewhere  else,  and  you  could  not 
charge  them  to  the  Alaska  system  for  the  same  reason  that  you 
would  not  charge  them  to  Texas  or  to  the  international  boundary 
of  Mexico. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  were  being  operated  by  a  private  corporation, 
they  would  not  have  that  number  of  men  on  the  line. 

Col.  Seoane.  As  I  said,  this  amounts  to  $296,800  per  annum  in 
payment  of  salaries,  $30,000  for  quarters,  fuel,  and  light,  and  $180,000 
for  transportation,  making  a  total  of  $506,800.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  annual  appropriation  of  $140,000  used  in  technical  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  the  wire  system,  making  a  total  of  $646,800. 
Against  this  there  would  be  an  income  to  the  Ti'easury  of  $180,000 
cash  turned  in  as  business  receipts,  leaving  a  net  annual  deficit  to  the 
Government  of  $446,800.  As  the  cash  income  resulting  from  com- 
mercial business  is  not  available  for  expenditure  on  the  system  an(t 
must  be  turned  into  the  Treasury,  it  remains  that  the  annual  appro- 

friation  would  have  to  be  $646,800  instead  of  $140,000  as  at  present, 
n  other  words,  the  Government  would  be  losing  the  difference  be- 
tween what  it  now  appropriates,  $140,000,  and  what  it  would  have 
to  appropriate,  $646,000,  or  a  net  additional  loss  of  $560,800,  in- 
volvea  in  the  jway  and  overhead  of  additionalpersonnel,  it  being  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  no  department  of  the  Grovernment  other  than 
the  military  has  personnel  available  or  under  pay  to  assign  to  the 
duties  of  keeping  this  system  in  running  order. 

SATES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  are  using  Signal  Corps  men  to  operate  this  cable  system, 
that  the  cost  should  not  be  made  the  basis  oi  the  rates? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  that  is  purely  a  matter 
of  policy'  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  administration  itself 
handles  with  regard  to  Alaska,  and  the  governor  of  Alaska  and 
many  others  have  something  to  say  about  that.  Therefore  the  Signal 
Corps  and  the  technical  people  operating  the  cable  do  not  make  a 
strong  stand  one  way  or  the  other  on  that. 

The  Chaieman.  From  the  purely  economic  standpoint  you  sliould 
recognize  this  fact,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  head  of  the  Signal 
Service,  and  the  governor  of  Alaska  do  not  pay  this  bill,  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  pay  the  bill.  We  must  tax  them 
for  it. 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  development  of  Ala^a. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  development  of  Alaska.  Every- 
bodv  knows  that. 

Mr.  Bybns.  How  do  the  rates  compare  with  the  rates  of  cooamer- 
cial  cable  lines? 

Col.  Seoane.  They  are  about  40  per  cent  lower.  If  a  commercial 
conipany  had  the  line  they  would  probably  raise  the  rates  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  should  not  the  Government  raise  the  rates! 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement,  we  are  paying  more 
than  $400,000  over  and  above  what  we  receive.  Why  not  collect 
that  in  the  form  of  rates,  or  why  not  charge  the  same  as  the  com- 
mercial rates? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  rates  could  be  put  up,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
administrative  policy. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  for  us  to  decide,  and  not  for  people 
who  are  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  to 
decide. 
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WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION   WITH   ALASKA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Alaska  is  connected  up  with  the  United  States  by 
wireless,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  Navy  maintains  a  wireless  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  practicable  for  the  Government  to  send  its 
official  messages  bv  wireless  to  Alaska  to-day  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  Government  could  send  its  official  messages  that 
way,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  could  hardly  ever  be  divorced  or  sep- 
arated from  the  great  fact  that  this  is  now  a  commercial  system  and 
is  carrying  on  a  great  amount  of  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  by  wireless  ? 

Col.  Seoane,  No.  sir;  I  mean  the  cable  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  commercial  messages  sent  by  wire- 
less? 

Col.  Seoane.  There  are  some  when  we  have  breaks  in  the  cable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  this  cable  should  be  cut,  would  the  wireless 
system  be.9.ble  to  care  for  all  the  traffic  of  Alaska? 

Col.  Seoane.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  could  it  carry  on  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  We  have  gone  into  that,  and  I  should  say  that  it 
would  hobble  along  in  carrying  about  half  of  it. 

GOVERNMENT  MESSAGES. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  notice  that  the  Navy's  bill  was  $28  for  use  of  the 
cable,  and  I  suppose  they  do  all  of  their  business  by  wireless. 

Col.  Seoane.  They  have  not  much  business  in  Alaska.  They  are 
the  least.  It  is  mostly  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  Department 
of  Justice,  and  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  the  War  Department  have  such  an 
enormous  cable  bill  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  War  Department's  bill  is  not  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  Interior  Department  is  the 
big  one  in  this  particular.  The  War  Department's  charge  appears 
here  as  $7,000,  but  that  ought  to  be  $3,500,  because  but  half  of  that 
represents  official  War  Department  business.  The  rest  of  it  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  itself. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  does  it  take  to  carry  mail  by  boat  from 
Seattle  to  Sitka  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  ever  censor  messages  on  this  ques- 
tion of  costs,  or  does  anybody  determine  whether  these  department 
communications  might  go  by  mail  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  instead  of  at 
this  much  larger  cost  by  cable? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  officer  in  charge  happens  to  be  myself,  and  if  we 
see  business  going  through  that  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  use 
of  the  cables  we  take  the  matter  up  at  once.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  sending  certain  subpcenaes  by  cable,  and 
we  took  it  up  with  them,  saying  that  this  use  of  the  cables  did  not 
appear  to  be  justified.  We  have  received  an  answer  from  them  show- 
ing that  it  was  absolutely  warranted  because  of  the  fact  that  com- 
munication with  distant  places  was  not  possible  on  account  of  snow, 
so  that  what  appeared  to  be  an  unreasonable  thing  in  the  beginning 
after  investigation  appeared  to  be  all  right. 
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DELIVERT  OF  CABLE   MESSAGES. 


The  Chairman.  What  about  the  delivery  of  these  cable  messages 
at  the  end  of  the  line  ? 

Col.  Seoane,  We  deliver  them  at  tU«  end  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  of  delivery  included  in  the  figures  you 
have  given  us? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  delivery  is  included.  A  large 
amount  of  these  messages  are  really  commercial  messages  to  places 
like  Valdez,  Cordova,  Seward,  Ketchikan,  etc.,  where  T>usiness  has 
come  to  establish  itself.  In  those  towns  we  have  cable  messengers 
employed  to  deliver  the  messages,  just  like  the  Western  Union  would 
do.  If  you  were  in  any  of  those  towns,  you  would  not  know  but  that 
the  Western  Union  was  running  the  system. 


COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS   AND  RATES. 


The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  the  commercial  interests  in  Alaska 
pay  as  high  rates  for  cable  service  as  commercial  interests  in  the 
United  States? 

Col.  Srx)ANE.  It  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  people  up  there 
are  undergoing^  some  hardship  and  they  are  not  so  satisfied  there. 
They  are  leaving  Alaska,  and  it  is  the  only  territory  that  showed 
a  decrease  in  population  in  the  last  census.  There  are  only  25,000 
white  people  tnere  now.  Notwithstanding  that,  however,  the  cable 
business  has  grown  and  has  grown  consistently  every  year,  so  that 
the  War  Department  is  taking  a  sort  of  credit  toward  establishing 
at  least  general  contentment  among  the  people  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  it  grown  with  respect  to  commercial  business  or 
Government  business? 

Col.  Seoane.  The  commercial  business  is  growing.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  was  hardly  anything. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  it  grown  recently? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir;  the  commercial  business  has  grown  re- 
cently. 

MAIL  FROM    8E-\TTLE  TO   SITKA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  does  it  take  mail  to  go  from  Seattle  to 
Sitka? 

Col.  Seoane.  About  five  days.  There  are  boats  that  go  every  two 
weeks.  The  boats,  of  course,  take  in  that  whole  run  of  towns  and 
Sitka  would  be  in  the  run.  oitka  is  a  little  oif  the  main  route,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  gets  as  good  service  as  other  places  like  Ketchikan, 
Skagway,  and  Cordova. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  table  showing  the  cost  of  o])eratinir  the 
cable,  you  have  not  included  anything  for  capital  account.  If  you 
should  compute  interest  at  4  per  cent  upon  the  capital  investment, 
that  amount  would  be  added  to  the  loss,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Seoane.  This  cable  in  the  first  eight  years  cost  the  Govern- 
meht  a  gross  sum  of  about  $6,250,000,  and  there  was  a  return  to 
the  Government  of  about  two  and  one-third  million  dollars,  so  that 
it  cost  the  Government  less  than  $4,000,000,  or  about  three  and  two- 
thirds  million  dollars.  That  is  all  that  the  Government  has  put 
into  this  great  system,  and  it  is  really  a  great  system.  Alaska  would 
certainly  be  a  dead  place  if  it  did  not  have  this  communication 
system. 
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RATES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  rest  of  the  people  here  in 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  this  loss,  in  order 
that  a  few  people  there  may  enjoy  lower  rates  than  we  are  enjoying? 

Col,  Seoane.  Well,  it  is  like  the  Mexican  boundary  when  there 
are  a  great  number  of  troops  concentrated  down  there.  With  the 
military  operating  it,  it  is  just  the  work  of  an  executive  arm  of  the 
(lovernment,  carried  out  under  that  policy. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  way  the  people  of  the  United 
States  look  upon  the  levying  of  taxes  on  them. 

Col.  Griffin.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  no  commercial  tele- 
nrraph  company  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  ought  to  pay  a  rate  that  would  justify 
us  in  entering  upon  the  activity",  or  should  pay  a  rate  commensurate 
with  the  resjwnsibilitv  assumecf. 

Col.  Seoane.  This  is  something  like  the  post  office  policy,  where  the 
(lovemment  does  not  increase  the  postal  rates  when  it  carries  the 
mail  into  difficult  or  inaccessible  mountain  regions. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  increased  the  rates  during  the  war. 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not. 

Col.  Seoane.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  think  this  will  be  a  profitable  venture  for  a 
i:)rivate  company? 

Col.  Seoane.  Not  yet,  but  eventually  it  will  be;  and  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  a  profitable  venture  for  a  commercial  company,  a  commer- 
cial company  will  be  applying  for  the  privilege  of  taking  over  that 
cable.  The  Government  has  always  carried  out  such  pioneering 
business.  The  Government  built  the  telegraph  lines  along  the  Union 
I*acific  Railroad  and  out  into  California,  and  when  it  became  profit- 
able the  Government  withdrew.  That  has  been  the  Government's 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  it  ? 

COMMI^NICATIONS  CONCRESfi. 

Col.  Griffin.  There  is  one  other  factor  that  we  consider  of  some 
niportance,  and  that  is  that  the  purchase  and  installation  of  this 
'jible  system  was  seriously  considered  by  the  Communications  Con- 
rress,  at  which  there  were  81  communication  systems  altogether  that 
•oceived  approval.  Those  systems  were  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
mportance  in  that  Communications  Congress,  and  the  Alaska  cable 
ystem  was  listed  as  second  in  importance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  conference  that  did  not  agree  on 
nything? 

C'ol.  Seoane.  No,  sir;  that  was  a  conference  that  the  Secretary  of 
^tate  called  from  amon^  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  to 
lake  their  recommendations  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  a  good,  live  man  on  one  of  those 
onferences,  he  would  dominate  it  and  get  anything  he  wanted.  He 
ould  have  it  listed  as  second  or  anything  else  that  he  chose,  and  per- 
aps  you  had  a  good  man  on  the  conference. 
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COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  OPERATION  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMERCIAL 

CONTROL. 

Col.  Seoane.  I  would  like  to  read  this  statement  la  regard  to  the 
cost  under  commercial  control. 

If  the  system  were  taken  under  commercial  control,  there  would  be 
a  certain  recasting  of  figures,  but  an  analysis  is  not  difficult,  and  to 
make  the  same  complete  the  figures  can  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

At  present  the  pay  and  overhead  of  the  military  personnel  on  the 
system  amounts  to  $296,000  per  annum.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  maintenance  and  upkeep  is  $140,000  per  annum.  General  ap- 
propriations from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  furnishing  heat,  light, 
and  other  services  to  stations,  not  covered  in  the  above  items,  is 
reckoned  at  $30,000  per  annum.  Quartermaster  expenditures  for  the 
cable  ship  Bumside  total  $180,000  per  annum.  The  above  amounts 
total  $646,800.  The  cash  income  deposited  into  the  Treasury  has 
been  for  several  years  $180,000.  This  represents  only  one-half  of  the 
business  done  by  the  system,  the  other  half  being  services  rendered 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  which  have  an  equal 
worth  of  $180,000;  therefore  the  system  does  about  $360,000  worth  of 
business  per  annum. 

If  a  commercial  enterprise  were  to  take  over  the  system  it  woul<l 
at  once  increase  the  rates  in  keeping  with  commercial  rates  else- 
where, and  this  woiikl  add  about  40  per  cent  to  the  income,  makin^r 
$504,000.  A  commercial  enterprise  would  furthermore  make  cer- 
tain savings,  such  as  eliminating  nonpaying  telegraph  stations  in 
Alaska,  and  reducing  personnel  to  an  absolute  minimum,  such  as 
having  one  man  at  a  telegraph  office  where  the  Signal  Corps  main- 
tains a  minimimi  of  two.  It  is  verv  difficult  to  e^imate  how  much 
of  a  cut  or  saving  they  could  make  in  this  regard.  Wages  in  Alaska 
are  high  and  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  skilled  personnel  to  remain 
there.  The  result  is  there  might  be  no  saving  [>ossible  at  all.  Bnt, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  there  is  no  object i<m,  in  order  to  eliminate  argu- 
ment, to  admitting  a  saving  factor  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  This 
would  amount  to  it'89,()()0  saving,  which  should  be  taken  from  the 
total  expenditure  of  $646,800  mentioned  above,  leaving  a  possible 
debit  figure  of  $557,800.  A  commercial  enterprise  would  have  to  pay 
approximately  0  per  cent  dividends  and  would  have  to  earn  in 
addition  4  ))er  cent  annual  surplus,  and  also  provide  alx)ut  4^  j)er 
cent  for  depreciation  and  14  per  cent  for  taxes.  This  would  be  a 
figure  somewhere  between  28  and  30  per  cent  that  would  have  to  be 
adde<l  to  the  income.  Therefore  the  debit  figure  of  $557,800  is  but 
70  per  cent  of  what  the  income  should  be,  which  in  figures  equals 
$795,000.  The  best  income  procurable,  as  shown  above,  would  amount 
to  about  $5()4,(K)(),  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  deficit  would 
be  $291,000. 

Mr.  Amho>y.  That  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  ihe  Gov- 
ernment would  patronize  it  to  the  extent  that  it  does  no**^? 

Col.  Seoanb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  ^^'hich  probably  would  not  happen  ? 

Col.  Seoanb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairmax.  They  would  not  send  100-word  me^ages  where 
they  should  send  5-word  messages.    Tiiey  would  not  write  the  word 
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period''  out  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  as  they  do  now.  People 
in  running  their  private  enterprise  do  not  send  messages  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Kellbt.  The  Nary  Department  has  its  wireless  system  con- 
nected up  with  Seattle? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  it  takes  commercial  business? 

Col.  Seoane.  Yes,  sir. 

Saturday,  Xovemreb  12,  1921. 

xatioxal  guard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  LOUIS  C.  WILSON,  aTTA&TEBJIASTEB  COBPS, 

TINITED  STATES  ARKT. 

ARMING,  EQUIPPING,  AND  TRAINING  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD.  . 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  informally  an  estimate  for  arm- 
ingr,  equipping,  and  training  the  National  Guard,  as  follows : 

War  Department, 
Washington,  November  7,  J921. 

Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Sir:  1.  The  Army  appropriation  act,  approved  June  30,  1921,  con- 
tained the  following  amounts  for  the  purposes  indicated,  with  a  provision  that 
'*  20  per  cent  of  the  foregoing  amounts  for  arming,  equipping,  and  training  tlie 
National  Guard  shaU  be  available  interchangeably  for  expenditures  for-  th^  pur- 
IK)8es  named ;  but  not  more  than  20  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  any  one  of  such  purposes  " : 

Travel  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  in 

connection  with  the  National  Guard $85,000 

Transportation  of  supplies 175,000 

Kxpenses.  sergeant  instructors 110,000 

2.  The  above  amounts  have  proven  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  National 
Ouard,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  following  additional  amounts  will  be  re- 
quired: 

Travel  of  officers  and  nonconimiHsioued  officers  of  the  liegular  Army  in 

connection  with  the  National  Guard $100,000 

Transportafon  of  supplies 175,000 

Kxpenses,  sergeant  instructors 100,000 

3.  (a)  The  additional  amount  shown  for  "Travel  of  officers,  etc.,"  Is  rc- 
ciulred  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  93  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  mak- 
ing the  annual  armory  inspections;  detailing  of  instructors  under  the  act  oi 
March  3,  1911,  and  sergeant  instructors  under  section  36,  act  of  June  3,  1916, 
and  for  travel  of  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  while  so  detall€'d,  as  provided 
by  existing  regulations  iiromulgated  by  direction  of  the  PreHident. 

( h)  The  original  amount  provided  for  transportation  of  supplies  issued  by  the 
FtHleral  Government  from  reports  received  from  the  several  supply  bureaus,  has 
practically  been  exhausted,  and  unless  additional  funds  are  made  available  for 
this  purpose,  all  Issues  will  shortly  have  to  be  suspended.  In  this  (nmnectlon 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
supplies  which  can  not  be  furnished  from  the  surplus  or  reserve  stores  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  these  greatly  exceed  In  value  the  articles  for  which  charge 
Is  made,  but  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  transportation  must  cover  the  cost 
of  the  shipment  of  both  classes  of  issue,  so  that  the  original  amount  provided  Is 
totally  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  shii>meot  of  supplies  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars. 

(c)  The  additional  amount  requested  for  sergeant  Instructors  is  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  quarters,  heat,  light,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  of 
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100  additional  sergeant  instructors,  wliicli  number  is  absolutely  essential  in 
order  thnt  the  proper  instruction  may  be  given  the  organizations  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  provided  l)y  law  and  regulations. 

4.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation  without  increasing  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated  for  the  National  Guard,  it  is  recommended  that  legislation,  substantially 
as  follows,  be  enacted : 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  following  additional  amounts  pertain- 
ing to  otlier  purposes  under  the  title  "Arming,  equipping,  and  training  the 
National  Guard,"  or  to  the  appropriation  for  "Arms,  uniforms,  equipment, 
etc.,  for  field  service,  National  Guard,"  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  Indicated: 

For  travel  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Regular 

•  Army  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard $100,000 

For  transportation  of  supplies 175,000 

For  expenses,  sergeant  instructors 100,000 

5.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  been  consulted  and  concurs  In  the  above 
recommenda  tion . 

Sincerely,  yours, 

John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Wa$\ 

SJZE    OF    NATIONAL    OUABD. 

Mr.  Anthony,  'NVhat  is  the  size  of  the  National  Guard  to-day  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  was  the  strength  as  of  October  31,  1921. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  the  necessity  for  this  increased  appropriation 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  mileage  for  officers,  etc.,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extraordinary  giowtli  of  the  guard? 

Maj.  Wir.sox.  The  rapid  development  of  the  National  Guard; 
yes,  sir.       .  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  development  of  the  National  Guard  exceed- 
ing the  anticipation  of  the  department  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  The  average  ratio  of  increase  at  present  is  Y8  or  80 
units  per  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  rate  of  increase? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  recognizing  that  number  of  units  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  \\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  a  unit? 

Maj.  Wilson.  The  average  unit  coming  in  has  a  strength  of  oi) 
men,  and  in  some  cases  they  exceed  that  by  a  few  men.  After 
such  recognition  as  units  they  are  apparently  growing  rapidly  by 

recruiting. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  that  rate  of  growth  is  maintained  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  or  until  next  July,  what  will  be  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Very  nearly  160,000  men,  allowing  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  recruits  that  will  go  into  each 
unit  after  recognition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  we  framed  the  appropriation  bill  last  Janu- 
ary what  was  the  size  of  the  National  Guard ! 

Maj.  WiLscw.  The  strength  on  July  1,  1921,  was  108,640,  and  in 
the  year  previous,  on  July  1,  1920,  the  strength  was  56,106.  The 
strength  as  of  the  period  you  mentioned  is  just  about  in  between 
those  two  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that,  when  you  made  your  estimates  for  the 
last  appropriation  bill,  they  were  based  upon  a  National  Guard 
strength  considerably  smaller  than  exists  to-day  ? 
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Maj.  Wilson.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  growth,  of  the  National  Guard  will  be  so 
rapid  that  it  will  bring  it  up  to  this  maximum  you  mentioned  of 
160,000? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  will  be  larger  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Along  about  November  of  last  year  we  figured  that 
we  would  reach  about  160,000  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  were  informed  by 
the  War  Department  that  they  expected  the  Guard  to  expand  to 
about  135,000  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  the  new  units  consist  of  that'  you  are 
recognizing? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Of  all  arms  of.  the  service*     ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  some  time  you  have,  had  a  rule,  that  you  would 
only  recognize  certain  units  of  certain  different  classes  in  the  different 
States.  In,  other  words,  yqn  were  requiring,  the  NatjoAal  Gu^d  to 
equip  their  units  in  the  same  pr,Qpoxtion  as  in  the  regular  service. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Under  an  approved  plan. 

Mr.  Antjiony.  And  the  plan  contemplates  that  .the  Staite  .wist 
Tnaintain  a  certain  ampunt  of  field  axtillery,  for  instance. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  , 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

(Seep.  538.)     .  ■    ','      •        '      .'  ; 

■        ■  * 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  an  organization  of  field  artillery 
^ets  a  vast  amoimt  of  equipmeijt,  involving  a  great  deal  of, trans- 
portation. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  find  it  pretty  expensive  or  exhausting 
on  your  funds  to  ship  vast  auiounts  of  supplies  like  that  to  organi- 
sations of  field  artillery? 

Maj.  Wilson.  The  supplies  are  vast  in  the  aggregate,  but  they 
a.  re  consistent  and  are  recognized  as  being  necessary  equipment  for 
i>he  National  Gaiard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was  this :  I 
axn  familiar  with  two  or  three  local  artillery  companies  organized 
at  county  seats  in  my  home  State,  and  to  each. one  of  those  com- 
panies that  were  organized  there  were  shipped  nine  carloads  of 
equipment,  including  about  40  horses  to  each  battery.  There  wer^ 
s£i.id  to  be  about  nine  carloads  of  equipment,  and  it  rather  taxed  the 
t3dpacity  of  those  people  to  take  care  of  equipment  of  that  kind. 
Is  it  not  possible  for  the  companies  to  get  along  with  a  less  amount 
:>-f  equipment? 

Maj.  Wilson.  They  do  not  get  all  of  the  equipment  that  similar 
organizations  of  the  Army  would  get,  but  thev  get  practically  the 
^iSLine  equipment.  The  policy  is  that  they  shall  m  trainied  while^  in 
:lxe  State  service  just  as  they  would  be  i^  the  regular  Army  service. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Still,  it  would  be  possible  to  equip  these  organiza- 
tions with  a  smaller  amount  of  materiel. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  Imt  you  would  be  depriving  them  of  train- 
ing to  that^extent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  not  cost  the  Goveiiunent  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  supply  these  batteries  with  horses  that  are  to  be  maintained 
the  year  arouna? 

Maj.  WiiiSON.  The  basic  law,  or  the  national  defense  act.  provides 
for  the  issue  of  horses  to  Cavalry  units  and  Artillery  units,  and  \ve 
have  had  an  appropriation  each  year  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  military  policy? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  same  time,  it  involves  a  tremendous  expense 
to  the  Government  to  equip  those  National  Guard  batteries  so  com- 
pletely. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  refused  you  a^pait  of  that  money  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  appropriation  last  year. 

Maj.  Wimon.  For  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

TRA>'EL  OF  OFFICERS  OF  REOtTLAR  ARMY  IN^  CONNECTION  WITH  NATIONAL 

QXTARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  really  need  $100,000  additional  for  officers 
of  the  Begular  Army  for  travel  in  connection  with  the  National 
Guard  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  We  based  that  upon  the  increase  of  strength  which 
you  spoke  about. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  travel  does  that  involve  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  The  continued  development  of  the  National  Guard 
units.  In  the  case  of  instructors  we  assign  one  to  each  regiment, 
and  in  the  case  of  sergeant  instructors  one  to  each  battalion,  so  far 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  expended  all  the  money  appropriated 
under  this  item  for  travel  of  commissioned  oflScers? 

Maj.  Wilson.  We  have  either  spent  or  obligated  it  for  the  present 
National  Guard  forces. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  will  it  be  exhausted? 

Maj.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  we  have  discontinued  the  travel 
of  any  additional  officers  assigned  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  remains  in  the  item  for  travel  of  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard? 

Maj.  Wilson.  There  are  accounts  outstanding,  but  it  is  all  obligated 
as  far  as  any  available  funds  go. 

I  NEXPENDED   a.VLANCE8   OF    Ari'ROPKIATlONS, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  unexpended  balance  in  any  of  tl)ese 
three  funds  that  you  ask  to  have  augmented? 

Maj.  Wilson.  In  the  case  of  transportation  of  supplies  we  still 
have  about  $25,000  unallotted,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  new  units  so  far  as  shipments  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  are  concerned. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Does  any  of  the  appropriation  for  expenses,  ser- 
geant-instructors, remain, 

Maj.  WiDSON.  All  of  the  fund  has  been  obligated,  but  not  spent; 
it  will  be  spent  from  month  to  month  up  to  June  30  next  for  the 
sergeant-instructors  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  entire  year  ? 

Maj.  Wilson,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  you  to 
cover  the  whole  country  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Not  as  far  as  the  additional  assi^ments  for  the 
National  Guard  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  that  item  of  expenses  of  sergeant-instructors, 
you  have  allotted  for  the  whole  year,  but  how  much  have  you  actu- 
ally expended  of  the  $100,000  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  For  expenses  of  sergeant-instructors  already  ap- 
pointed, we  have  provided  for  their  expenses  up  to  date,  but  their 
expenses  will  continue  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  present  appropriation  will  cover  the  number 
you  have  now? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  the  item  of  supplies,  that  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  we  have  about  $25,000,  but  it  will  not  go 
very  much  farther;  in  other  words,  will  not  carry  the  proposed 
additional  units,  and  the  Ordnance  Department  is  requesting  more 
than  this  balance  to  cover  requisitions  for  units  now  reco^ized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  that  I  can  think  of,  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $5,500,000  is  unexpended? 

Maj.  Wilson.  For  the  purchase  of  material? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Wilson.  We  have  not  had  an  accounting  with  the  supply 
service  up  to  date.  If  I  were  to  make  a  rough  guess,  it  would  tie 
one-third  or  a  little  over. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  unexpended? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  spending  the  money  a  good  deal  faster 
than  you  ought  to  pass  the  monev  over  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one-third  of  the  year  gone  by  and 
you  have  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  only  one-third  of  the  fund  left. 

Note. — The  original  question  was  misunderstood.  The  answer  was  intendetl 
to  state  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  fund  had  been  expended;  two- 
thirds  remaining  unexpended. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Understand,  this  money  is  just  for  such  articles  as 
we  can  not  get  from  the  War  Department 

The  Chairmak.  But  it  must  cover  the  whole  year? 

Maj.  WiiiSON.  In  addition  to  that,  I  might  say  that  some  of  these 
shipments  in  the  fiscal  year  were  to  take  care  oi  units  recognized  in 
the  last  part  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  making  the  allotments  for  pur- 
chases to  be  made  you  should  make  the  allotments  based  upon  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  'and  not  on  the  basis  of  your  imagina- 
tion of  the  needs,  should  you  not  ? 


-J 
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Maj.  Wilson.  The  development  of  the  National  Guard  can  not  be 
foreseen  as  to  details, 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

( See  p.  535. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  speaking  of  the  appropriation,  of  $5,500,000  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  which  can  not  be  furnished  from  the  service 
reserve  of  the  Armjr,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  in  value  of  the  articles 
for  which  a  charge  is  made,  you  are  getting  supplies  from  the  service 
reserve  in  connection  with  those  you  purchase? 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  find  that  you  have  to  furnish  a  great  many 
supplies  for  the  guard  that  you  can  not  obtain  from  the  service 
reserve? 

Maj.  Wilson.  We  are  getting  the  supplies  for  the  National  Guard, 
but  I  would  not  say  up  to  date  just  how  much  is  from  the  Amiy 
reserve. 


out 

Maj.  Wilson.  No,  sir.    We  are  only  shipping 
thfe  requirements,  not  to  assist  in  any  storage  problem  which  the  War 
Department  may  have.  .  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  War,  Department  ample  storage  for  its 
duoplies? 

Maj.  Wilson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  That  is  under  an- 
other bureau.    I  judge  they  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  sure  that  you  are  not  shipping  any  out  to 
get  rid  of  the  responsibility  ? 

Maj.  Wilson.  I?ot  so  far  as  oar  bureau  is  concerned.  Our  bureau 
is  very  much  emban^assed  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  requisi- 
tions now  in  the  hands  of  the  supply  services,  which  they  can  not 
ship  and  for  which  equipment  the  States  are  clamoring,  and  unless 
Congress  sees  fit  to  remedy  this  situation  we  must  do  one  of  two 
things — we  must  stop  recognizing  the  new  units  or  continue  to  recog- 
nize them  and  say  that  we  can  not  give  them  the  equipment. 

POLICY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  whole  thing  brings  up  the  question  of  what 
policy  should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  National  Guard. 
When  we  held  the  hearings  last  year  the  members  of  the  committee 
gave  intimation  to  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  War  Department  that 
it  was  our  desire  that  they  should  organize  and  equip  those  units 
of  the  National  Guard  that  could  be  handled  most  economically. 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  otlier  words,'  to  enlarge  or  expand  alon/sc  the 
most  economical  line  instead  of  the  most  expensive.  Instead  of  tliat 
the  War  Department  has  proceeded  to  recognize  units  of  the  National 
Guard  that  require  this  great  amount  of  material  and  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  for  transportation, 

Maj.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JV^^thony.  It  is  a. matter  of  policy  as  I  see  it. 
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Monday,  Xove:mber  14,  1921. 

XATIOXAL  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER 

SOLDIERS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  OEN.  OEOBGE  H.  WOOD,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOABD,  AND  COL.  C.  W.  WADSWOETH,  GENERAL  TEEASUBEB, 
NATIONAL  HOME  FOB  DISABLED  VOLTTNTEEB  SOLDIEBS. 

The  Chairman.  For  support  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers,  Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va.,  current  ex- 
penses, $8,000. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

(len.  A\\)OD.  Mr.  Madden,  I  think  I  can  make  a  very  ^neral  state- 
ment coverinir  this  matter  before  we  start  on  the  individual  items. 
This  year  c)ur  deficiency  is  confined  to  the  Southern  Branch  for  the 
reai^on  that  the  Southern  Branch  we  are  not  hospitalizing  beneficiaries 
of  AVar  Risk  Insurance  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  using  any  of 
the  funds  turned  over  to  us  by  the  War  Risk  for  maintenance  of 
beneficiaries  of  AVar  Risk  Insurance.  Therefore,  we  find  to-day  that 
last  year  when  we  had  the  honor  of  coming  before  your  committee, 
we  asked  for  the  Southern  Branch  a  total  of  Se'io^OOO,  and  after 
discussion  by  the  committee  they  gave  us  $543,000,  or  $112,000  less 
tlian  we  asked  for.  Our  deficiency  is  $106,000,  so;  apparently,  our 
original  fruess  was  very,  Mery  close. 

Our  deficiency  is  less  than  what  we  estimated  last  year  it  would 
take  us  to  run  the  Southern  Branch.  In  tlaat  conne<itiou  I  would 
like  to  make  one  furtlier  statement,  and  that  is  that  last  vear  we 
were  obliged  to  rather  estimate  on  the  Soutliern  Branch,  because  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Army  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  had 
only  been  turned  back  to  us  a  few  months  before  we  came  before 
(^ongress  asking  for  our  appropriations.  In  addition  to  tbat  fact, 
the  lionie  was  used  during  the  war  by  the  Army  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  use  was  changed  into  a  neuropsychiatric  or  mental-disease 
hospital.  AA^e  liave  always  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  last 
few  years  in  various  branch  homes  in  taking  care  of  the  hundreds 
of  cases  of  senile  dementia  which  have  developed  among  our  older 
men,  and  having  this  branch  turned  over  to  us,  and  having  just 
been  prepared  for  that  kind  of  work,  we  have  moved  to  the  Southern 
Branch  so  we  could  properly  take  care  of  them,  probably  400  cases 
of  senile  dementia.  That  has  very  materially  increased  our  hospital 
load  there,  because  they  are  practically  all  hospital  patients.  It 
has  increased  our  subsistence  cost  and  also  increased  our  hospital 
expense  materially  and  accounts  for  a  good  part  of  the  deficiency. 
I  might  say  that  the  result  of  the  change  has  been  a  wonderful  thing. 
We  are  able  to  take  care  of  those  hundreds  of  old  men  running  from 
75  to  90  years  of  age  in  the  way  they  should  be  taken  care  of,  wliich 
-we  could  not  do  when  we  had  to.  put  them  off  in  a  corner  at  the  sepa- 
late  homes.  We  now  have  enough  to  make  it  a  group,  and  wo  are 
taking  care  there  of  400  men  in  practically  an  insane  asylum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  bemg  done  at  the  Southern  Branch  ? 

(Jen.  AA^ooD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  that  practically  the  insane 
asylum  for  500  Civil  War  soldiers. 
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The  CwAiKMAN.  And  that  is  at  Hampton,  Va.  ? 
(len.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  home? 
Gen.  Wood.  About  2,000. 

senitj:  dementia  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  maintaining  others  besides  those  cases? 

Gen.  AVooD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  simply  one  department.  We  have  set 
aside  certain  barracks  for  the  senile  dementia  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  causes  an  additional  expense  which  yon 
(hd  not  have  before? 

«     Gen.  Wood.  Yes;  because  they  require  more  doctors  and  more 
nurses  and  attendants. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  class  of  patients  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  never  kept  the  cost  of  that  class  separate 
and  apart.  This  has  been  our  first  experiment  in  brining  them  to- 
gether.  Heretofore  they  have  been  handled  as  an  incident  to  each 
home,  but  our  per  capita  cost  at  the  Southern  Branch  for  this  year 

The  Chairman.  Including  this  service  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  including  this  service  and  all  it  is  going  to  be  a 
little  under  $500. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  FOR  1021. 

» 

Gen.  Wood.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  $467.."):^. 
which  makes  a  cost  of  about  $1.30  or  $1.40  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  these  patients  i 

Gren.  Wood.  Yes;  that  includes  everybody,  and  is  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  SisflON.  Is  that  inclusive  of  overhead? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  includes  everything,  clothing,  and  everything; 
else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  figure  included  in  the  estimate  for  a 
deficiency  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1921;  1922  is  prob- 
ably about  the  same,  although  we  have  not  tnat  comiDleted. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  l^  about  the  same,  including  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  400  men  you  have  referred  to  'i 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  largely  included  in  the  figul•e^ 
I  have  just  given.    We  started  our  move  in  August,  1920. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  on  a  higher  figure  per  capita  and  it 
will  not  go  so  high  this  year  becaitse  our  total  expenditure  there  wh< 
over  $700,000,  due  to  certain  repairs  we  had  to  make  last  year,  while 
the  total  we  are  figuring  on  now  is  only  $649,000,  and  the  memlier- 
ship  is  about  the  same. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  are  the  comparative  difficulties  surroundin^r 
hospitalization  of  the  men  you  have  in  the  Southern  Home  and  those 
who  go  into  hospitalization  under  the  Veterans'  Bureau  Jurisdiction^ 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  At  the  central 
branch,  where  we  have  hospitalized  a  CTeat  many  men  in  the  last  year 
from  the  World  War,  our  per  capita  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  will  nin 
about  $1.20  a  day. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  charge  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  not  made  any  charge  of  that  kind  to  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  for  the  reason  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  a 
hirge  hinip-sum  appropriation  was  made  to  enable  us  to  convert  our 
former  facilities  into  such  facilities  as  were  proper  to  take  care  of 
classes  of  patients  like  tuberculosis  patients  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  a  lump  siun  was  also  allotted  by  the 
A  eterans'  Bureau,  but  in  the  fiscal  j^ear  1923  it  is  probable  it  will  be 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  it  has  been  before.  Our  present 
figuring  with  Col.  Forbes  is  more  on  a  per  capita  basis;  but  it  makes 
it  a  very  diiBcult  thing  where  you  have  got  a  home  like  the  Central 
Branch  where  j'ou  have,  say,  1,700  veterans  of  the  Civil,  Spanish- 
American,  and  Philippine  Wars  and  500  to  600  war-risk  bene- 
ficiaries, and  where  you  have  the  same  heating  plant  to  heat  both, 
and  where  we  buy  our  subsistence  in  bulk  to  feed  both;  it  makes  it 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  segregate,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  that  the 
barracks  population,  where  it  exists  in  fair  quantities,  materially  re- 
duces the  hospital  cost.  , 

The  Chairman.  But  as  distinguished  between  the  cost  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  hospitalization  cost  js  there  no  segregation  of  the  cost? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  appropriation,  as  you  will  note,  is  made 
under  certain  specific  heads,  beginning  with  current  expenses,  repairs, 
farm,  and  so  on — seven  distinct  heads — and  then  clothing  is  one  head 
for  all  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  for  the  care  of  the  men  in  the  home  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  hospital  is  one  head  of  appropriation. 
Fnder  these  several  heads  our  expenses  run  to  the  entire  overhead 
charges  covering  all  classes  of  patients.  Our  heating  goes  to  all 
classes,  our  hospital  goes  to  all  classes,  both  those  we  are  hospitalizing 
for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  those  who  have  regular  membershij) 
in  the  home ;  consequently  we  have  not  been  able,  nor  dqjes  it  appear  to 
be  feasible,  to  get  a  line  on  separating  the  actual  cost  of  one  man  from 
the  other.  TVe  have  figures  on  our  total  cost,  and  in  all  things  our 
costs  have  brought  that  per  capital  down  by  reason  of  our  domiciliary 
j)roposition  being  on  a  larger  number.  For  instance,  at  Dayton  we 
will  be  operating  on  the  basis  of  2,000  men  in  barracks  and  1,000  men 
in  hospitals,  and  going  over  to  another  place,  like  the  Marion  branch, 
we  will  be  operating  solely  on  the  1,000  men,  all  hospital  patients. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  that  will  be  a  higher  cost. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  our  per  capita  cost  Avill  run  from  $2.50 
to  $3  a  day,  while  over  at  Dayton  with  the  changed  conditions  we 
will  cut  under  that. 

LtrMP-8i'>r   appropriation  for  hospitaijzation   of  world  war 

VETERANS. 

The  Chairman.  The  Veterans'  Bureau,  for  the  hospitalization  of 
World  War  veterans  allotted  to  your  homes,  makes  you  a  lump-sum 
nppropriation  to  cover  the  care  of  their  men? 

Gen.  Wood.  Exactly;  and  also  an  allotment  in  addition  for  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  existing  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  that  also? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  was  done  in  both  the  fiscal  vears  1921  and  1922. 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  The  appropriation  bill  carried  that  provision. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  do  yon  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  whether 
the  lump-sum  appropriation  is  too  much*  or  too  little  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  if  you  mix  up  the  whole  business? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  question  of  whether  we  have  arrived  at 
too  much  or  too  little  is  all  based  on  the  estimate.  Of  couree,  wlien 
we  started  in  it  was  entirely  an  estimate.  We  did  not  know  to 
what  extent  we  were  going  to  be  called  upon  as  to  numbers,  and  the 
allotment  was  made  with  the  transfers  from  time  to  time,  and  onlv 
such  amounts  as  we  required  were  taken  over. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  were  made  an  allotment  for  each  group  i 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  they  made  us  periodical  allotments,  but  the 
periodical  allotments  were  only  asked  for  in  uccordance  with  our 
requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  allotments  made  for  the  hospitalization 
of  the  men  separately  from  the  allotments  made  for  construction 
work? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  was  not.    There  was  just  one  allotment  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  required  to  make  a  detailed  statement  to 
the  Veterans^ Bureau  of  the  uses  to  which  the  money  is  put  i 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  that  statement  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  the  statement  right  here  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  showing  the  amount  expended  b^?^  us  for  hospital  expansion, 
alterations,  and  improvements  at  each  one  of  the  branch  homes, 
which  runs  very  dinerently,  because  at  different  homes  we  did  <lif- 
ferent  work.  Our  largest  expense,  I  might  say,  was  at  the  Marion 
Branch,  which  we  converted,  as  you  know,  absolutely  into  a  neuro- 
psychiatric  establishment,  and  where  we  were  able  to  get  1,0()0  beds 
and  1,000  very  good  nervous  beds,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000  a  bed, 
which  is  one-third  of  what  they  usually  estimate  for  that  necessitv. 
At  the  Mountain  Branch,  which  we  turned  into  a  tuberculosis  estab- 
lishment, we  got  1,000  beds  at  a  cost  of  $560  a  bed,  which  is  also 
quite  a  low  figure  as  hospital  beds  go. 

PER   CAPITA   COST   AT    MARION    AND   JOHNSON    CITY   HOMES. 

The  Chairman.  The  Marion  and  Mountain  Branches  are  solely 
hospital  institutions? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  per  capita  at  those  places  compare 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  costs  in  hospitals,  if  3'ou  know  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  not  those  exact  figures,  but  we  have 
been  advised  that  we  are  very  much  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  your  figures. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  figures  that  we  have  there  now  do  not  show 
the  true  operation  because  we  started  in  these  two  plants  last  year 
operating  them  as  soldier  homes.  The  Johnson  Citj^  Home  had  a 
membersnip  of  probably  1,200  ordinary  members.  That  was  operated 
for  one  quarter  under  that  character,  and  then  those  members  were 
transferred  away  and  we  were  almost  out  of  operation  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months  when  we  began  building  up,  and  had  only 
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built  up  to  about  700  on  June  30.  Consequently,  we  have  not  any- 
thing tnat  would  give  us  A  fair  test  on  it  at  all.  Our  per  capita  cost 
this  year  past  will  be  very  much  larger  than  it  will  be  when  we  are 
operating  under  more  nearly  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  per  capita  cost  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Tliat  would  be  as  operated  last  year. 

(len.  Wood.  Oper^trn^  under  the  conditions  referred  to  by  Col. 
Wadsworth,  our  per  capita  cost  at  Marion  was  $2.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  you 
had  to  deal  with,  was  it  not? 

(len.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Tliat  and  the  Mountain  Branch  are  about  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  repairs? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of  alterations; 
no,  sir.     That  is  treated  as  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  any  equipment  of  any  kind? 

C/ol.  Wadsworth.  It  includes  the  ordinary  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  the  cost  of  the  beds? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  would  be  general  equipment.  It  would 
include  what  equipment  we  ordinarily  buy  from  year  to  year.  La^ 
year  in  this  conversion  we  put  in  special  equipment  in  very  large 
measure  throughout,  because  our  laboratories  and  everything  were 
refitted  and  rebuilt  from  the  bottom  up  until  we  had  new  equipment, 
but  that  really  came  in  as  a  construction  item.  This  year  anythins; 
of  that  kind  that  would  happen  would  be  an  operating  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  per 
capita  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  do  not  make  any  charge  per  capita. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  think  that  will  be  adopted  in  1923,  but  it  has  not 
been  adopted  yet. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  What  is  your  notion  about  what  it  will  be? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  not  want  to  say  about  tlmt.  If  you  will,  par- 
ilon  nie,  I  now  have  the  figures  as  to  the  cost  at  the  Mountain  Branch. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

(Jen.  Wood.  The  figures  for  the  Mountain  Branch  was  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  causes  that  to  be  so  much  higher  than  the 
fi«:iires  for  the  Marion  Branch? 

(Jen.  Wood.  The  reason  it  is  higher  was  because  we  had  hospital 
patients,  and  a  large  number  of  hospital  patients,  probably,  for  a 
longer  time  there  than  we  had  at  Marion.  In  addition  to  that  fact 
tlie  medical  idea  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  carries  with  it  a  very, 
very  heavy  subsistence  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  more  expensive  treatment  than  the 
other? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  If  you  will  take  the  figures  I 
hixve  here  showing  the  cost  to-day  of  food  you  will  see  that  the  cost 
per  day  of  food  at  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  is  probably  twice  as 
tniich  as  any  other  place.    I  think  I  have  those  figures  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  3^ou  would  put 
tliose  tables  in  the  record. 

<Ten.  Wood.  I  will  just  cite  the  figures. 
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Statement  of  cost  of  operations  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 

Soldiers,  fiscal  year  192 L 


.\verage 
present, 
including 
average 
present 
T.  A.  P. 

Average 
number 
patients 
present  in 
hospital. 

Net  general 
expenditures. 

Average 
cost  per 
capita. 

Hospital  ex-  < 
pandon.  Ex- 
penditures for' 
alterations  i 
and  improve-1 
ments  and 
increased 
equipment. 

Total. 

Central  Brancili. 

2,237 
977 

458 
216 
196 
358 
322 
438 
242 

451 
630 

351 
2,810 

2,810 

$1,077,100.06 
5.59,447.81 
505,081.59 
796,409.26 
805, 168. 74 
933,441.41 
640,242.98 

442,272.77 
808,619.76 

314,137.93 
259,172.67 

55,377.26 

$481.60      $776, 33a  89 
571.28        281  461.  AS  < 

Northwestern  Branch 

Eastern  Branch 

752 

671.65 
467.52 

...".:.:...:.! 

Southern  Branch 

1,537 
1,721 
2,467 
1,443 

451 
630 

351 
12,566 

12,566 

14  040.77  1 

, 

Wnstem  Branch 

467.75:        85',  219. 46 
378.37  j      815,463.59 
442.88          17.856,55 

917.47     1.192.194.68 
1,283.52        569,916.06 

• 

1 
894.23  '        4«  .«>74.77 

Pacific  Branch 

Danvillf)  Branch   .             .  

HospiUls: 

Marion    Branch    (neuro- 
psychiatric  hospiUl ) 

Mountain  Branch  (tuber- 
culosis hospital) 

Battle  Mountain  Sanita- 
rium (general  and  tuber- 
culosis hosnital) 

Clothing  for  all  branches 

Administration:      Board    of 
managers,  ofRoers,  employ- 
ees headquarters  office,  trav- 
nlins  axdadsrs  etc 

20.62 
4.41 

........ 

.............. 

1 

ToUl: 

Branches 

$5,316,^1.^^ 

HOSpil'&l'*  ....  r  ...  r   ...  t 

i.JM^.osa^s 

flosDital  exnansion 

3,801.93b.  42 

Clot  ling 

259.lT2.ftT 

Adnunistration 

55,377. » 

1 
......... .)........•• .... 

Paid  to  State  homes 

10, 998. 430. « 

863,2».0T 

[.-.• 

1 

ll,86l,6M.T.< 

Cost  of  administration  ($55,377^16),  0.00467  per  cent  of  amount  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  expenditures? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  includes  everything  irom  a  man's  clothing,  food, 
shelter,  hospital,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  general  expense.  This 
column  here  [indicating]  is  for  alterations  ahd  improvements,  which 
is  separate,  and  this  is  what  it  costs  us  to  maintain  the  homes  outside 
of  the  improvements  we  put  on. 

This  is  a  table  for  the  month  of  September,  1921,  and  shows  the 
cost  of  the  rations. 

Cost  of  rations,  September,  1921. 


Branch. 


Central. 


Northwestern. 

Eastern , 

Southern 

Western , 

Tacillc 

Marion 

Danville 

Moimtain 

Sanitarium.... 


Hfwnitfti   Tubercu- ,  Noncom- 
mUcl!^     '     ^^^^     imlssioned 
mess.    I    mess. 


$0.35 


.28 
30  ■ 
.40 
.31  i 
.43 
.43  ' 
.28  i 

.82 

.34 


I  "1 1 


.45 


.60  I 


.64 


90.30 

.25 
.29 
.29 
.23 
.25 
.35 
.25 


Combmation  mess. 


$0.28 
.30 


.30 
.39 
.27 
.44 
.$0 


{    :S| 


10.27 


.34 
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Branches^  Nationul  Home  for  Disabled  Veteran  Soldiers. 
tRations  consumed  per  member  month  of  September,  1920,  compared  viith  month  of  September,  1(21.1 


I 


Branch  and  jrear. 

Bread 

(ounces). 

Butter 
(ounces). 

*  a 

.46 
.61 

.53 
.53 

.53 

.49 

.51 
.39 

.79 
.91 

1.17 

.  Vv 

.75 
1.08 

.36 
.69 

.86 
.59 

.80 
1.18 

Coffee 

(ounces). 

Tea 

(ounces). 

Fruits 
(ounces). 

-1 
;l 

12.33 
12.37 

12.37 
12.58 

11.88 
12.79 

10.71 
12.62 

10.61 
12.31 

10.64 
11.42 

11.10 

«  1 

00  2- 

2.03 
3.55 

2.42 
2.99 

2.82 
4.12 

2.37 
2.67 

2.74 
3.99 

2.56 
5.22 

2.16 
4.01 

2.67 
2.  CO 

2.25 
6.61 

3.55 
3.62 

«  it 

>    3 

Central: 

1920 

4.85 
7.32 

7.67 
7.61 

8.13 
6.66 

12.33 
7.76 

7.37 
6.47 

6.05 
5.62 

7.24 
7.87 

5.67 
6.  SI 

6.39 
8.76 

8.31 
7.44 

1.23 
1.53 

1.42 
1.30 

1.47 
1.3i 

1.16 
1.05 

1.33 
1.37 

1.46 
1.47 

1.35 
1.33 

1.27 
1.33 

1.26 
2.24 

1.81 
1.35 

1.07 
1.28 

1.02 
1.11 

.98 
1.31 

1.28 
1.34 

1.15 
1.25 

1.04 
1.22 

1.17 
1.18 

.94 
1.08 

1.02 
.97 

1.36 
1.19 

.02 
.01 

.06 

.06 
.07 

.03 
.03 

'".bV 
"'.in 

.05 
.00 

1.02 
2.50 

1.60 
3.14 

.89 
1.09 

1.24 
2.74 

2.43 
3.37 

3. 3B 
6.70 

2.72 

.97 
1.17 

1.09 
1.09 

1.04 
.94 

.66 
.81 

.98 
1.33 

1.01 
1.17 

.81 
1.65 

1.00 
.78 

1.35 
1.46 

1.62 
1.67 

19.38 

1921 

19.09 

Northwestern: 

1H20 , 

18.49 

1921 

19.47 

Eastern: 

1920 

22.11 

1921 

19.67 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

17.61 
17.67 

Western: 

1920 

16.67 

1921 

16.52 

Pacific: 

1920 

18.49 

1921 

18.82 

Marion: 

1920 

20.72 

1921 

6.68     16.45 

2.28       9.60 
6,75     11-12 

27.12 

Danvllie: 

1920 

21.64 

15.78 

Mauiiain: 

8.18 
9.32 

2.84 
2.25 

11.52 
.20.99 

12.74 
15.35 

19.86 

1921 

29.99 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium: 

1930 

1921 

17.88 
25.40 

m.  »cf        _.  —   1 

1920 

7.40 
7.23 

1.38 
1.43 

.69 
.75 

1.10 
1.17 

.02 
.02 

2.66 
4.46 

11.39 
13.80 

1.05 
1.21 

2.56 
3.94 

19.27 

1921 

20.85 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether  there 
was  any  variation  between  the  month  of  September  and  any  other 
month ! 

Gen,  Wood.  Not  very  much.  This  happens  to  be  the  last  one  we 
have  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  typical  month  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  a  tvpical  month.  I  mi^ht  say  in  parentheses 
that  some  of  the  hopes  oi  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Good,  in  regard  to 
reduced  cost  of  food  and  things  of  that  kind  did  not  fully  mate- 
rialize«  Of  course,  we  pay  less  for  food  but  the  cut  was  not  as  big 
as  we  expected  or  as  Mr.  Good  expected. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  before  the  year  is  over  you  will 
realize  further  on  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  realizing  on  that  to  some  extent,  but  it 
was  not  w^hat  we  hoped  when  we  were  here  last  spring.  For  ex- 
ample, you  take  a  typical  case  at  the  Central  Branch,  our  general 
mess,  which  is  our  mess  where  the  domiciliary  patients  eat,  was  29 
cents  a  day.    In  the  general  hosipital  it  was  35  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  less  than  the  Army  ration,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  10  cents  a  day  less  than  the  amount  author- 
ized in  the  appropriation.    That  pays  for  all  your  food,  does  it? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir:  cooking  and  everything  else. 

Col.  Wai>8Worth.  That  does  not  include  service. 
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Gen.  Wood.  I  know  it  does  not  include  service,  but  that  was  not  tht 
question  asked.  When  you  get  to  your  tuberculosis,  that  goes  up  tv 
nearly  50  cents  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  fresh  eggs,  fre^L 
milk,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  which  very  largely  make  up  a  tul^er- 
culosis  ration.  In  addition  to  that  fact,  I  will  plead  guilty  at  tht 
Mountain  Branch  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  know  for  awliile 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  waste  which  we  have  now  cut  out.  We  havi- 
put  in  a  new  commissary  and  we  have  had  a  reduction  in  the  ctbt 
per  capita  since  he  has  l)een  there  of  16  cents  a  day,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  more. 

The  Chairman.  A  saving  of  16  cents  a  day  there  is  what  rediicevl 
the  cost  to  29  cents? 

(jen.  Wood.  No  ;  I  say  that  at  the  Mountain  Branch,  which  I  s&'ul 
was  very  high,  $3.56 

The  Chairman.  As  against  $2.50  at  the  other  branch  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes.  Since  then,  with  certain  cutting  out  of  waste  and 
economies  of  operation,  the  new  commisary  there  in  two  months  cm 
the  cost  per  diem  16  cents. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  over  one-third. 

(Jen.  Wood.  No  ;  that  was  on  a  much  higher  basis.  That  was  a 
special  mess. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  of  a  reduction  with  this  cut  at  the  Moun- 
tain Home  of  16  cents  a  day  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  was  from  about  90  cents  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  must  have  had  a  woefully  wasteful  man  there. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  a  woefully  wasteful  man.  It  was  when 
a  new  mess  was  organized  there  and  started  in  with  dietitians  grab- 
bing out  for  all  the  high-priced  articles  before  we  could  get  it  down 
on  an  organization  basis. 

The  Ciiaikmax.  Do  you  think  it  was  just  waste  or  was  there  some 
graft? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  graft.  I  think  it 
was  a  lack  of  organization  system.  The  president  of  the  board  and 
myself  and  the  chief  surgeon  went  there  and  spent  a  week  on  the 
^•ound,  and  made  a  change  of  three  or  four  people  who  were  outlin- 
ing this  thing  because  we  thought  they  were  bujnng  things  there  that 
were  not  being  eaten  and  w^ere  dumped  into  the  garbage.  That  might 
happen  one  day,  but  if  they  did  not  correct  it  the  next  day  and  went 
on  ordering  the  same  sort  of  stuflF  it  would  be  pure  waste. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  do  you  do  with  your  garbage — feed  it  to  hogs? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No  ;  we  sell  it. 

character  and  quality  of  F(K)D. 

Mr.  Bi'RNiS.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  yo" 
have  ever  made  any  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tlie 
chariicter  and  quality  of  food  with  which  you  supplied  tuberculosa? 
and  other  patients  is  on  a  par  with  that  supplied  in  Army  and  War 
IJisk  Hospitals. 

(ien.  A^  (K>D.  I  think,  Mr.  Bvrns,  it  is.  I  know  what  we  are  buv- 
ing,  and  we  have  a  very  continual  overturn,  because  the  tuberculosis 
patient  is  the  champion  traveler  of  the  world,  and  we  have  had  some 
very  favorable  reports  made  upon  our  food  by  quite  a  number  of  th^ 
traveler  who  visit  all  hospitals  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  And  you  think  it  is  just  as  good  in  quality  ? 

Cxen.  Wood.  I  think  so,  from  what  they  tell  me.  I  have  been  at 
the  Mountain  Branch  in  the  last  year  frecjuently,  and  when  I  have 
lH»en  there  I  have  eaten  the  ration  which  the  men  were  eating  in  the 
mess,  and  I  will  saj'  to  you  frankly  that  they  get  a  larger  variety 
and  more  grub  than  I  do  at  home.  Now,  you  may  be  interested  to 
know,  Mr.  Byrns,  what  the  consumption  per  day  is  of  food  at  the 
^Mountain  Branch,  which  is  the  branch  we  are  speaking  of.  In 
September  it  included  practically  9  ounces  of  bread,  2 J  ounces  of 
butter,  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  cereal,  nearly  1  ounce  of  coffee, 
9.32  ounces  of  fruit,  21  ounces  of  meat,  IJ  pints  of  milk,  (>J  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  almost  29.30  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables.  Now,  that  is 
a  pretty  good  day's  ration  per  man  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  figures  you  give  us  as  to  cost  include  the 
hospital  patients  sent  over  to  you  by  the  War  Risk? 

(ien.  AVooD.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  everybody. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  I  may  say  that  I  was  induced  to  ask  the  question  by 
reas<m  of  the  fact  that  your  expenses  are  so  much  below  the  others. 

(ien.  Wood.  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  think 
that  realh'  any  of  us  to-dav  are  so  much  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it. 
The  real  man  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  to  my  mind,  was  our 
mutual  friend,  Maj.  Wadsworth.  I  think  the  keynote  of  economy 
and  efficiency  which  the  board  has  had  ever  since  then  is  largely  due 
to  the  very  high  keynote  which  Maj.  Wadsworth  struck  during  the 
years  he  was  president  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Byrns.  (Jeneral,  I  asked  the  question  when  other  parties  were 
l>efore  the  committee  with  reference  to  this  difference  in  cost  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  reason  there  was  such  a  great  difference 
in  cost  was  that  you  had  a  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  past  war, 
domiciliary  patients,  I  reckon  you  would  call  them,  at  the  Mountain 
liranch  and  at  the  Marion  Branch,  and  I  had  understood  that  3'ou 
had  absolutely  moved  all  of  those  soldiers  to  other  soldier  homes  and 
that  these  hospitals  were  devoted  solely  to  the  hospitalization  of 
war  risk  patients. 

Gen.  ^\  ooD.  Tliey  are  solelv  devoted  to  war-risk  patients  or  other 
l>eneficiaries  of  the  home.  We  have  not  a  barracks  bed  left  at  Ma- 
rion or  at  the  Mountain  Branch. 

Air.  Wood.  Where  did  those  soldiers  go? 

(iren.  Wood.  The  men  from  the  Mountain  Branch  were  moved  to 
Hampton  and*  the  men  from  Marion  were  moved  to  Danville. 

DISPOBITIOX    OF   GARBAGE. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  T^t  me  ask  you  a  question  in  tliis  connection.  You 
say  you  sell  your  swill.     You  must  have  a  great  amount  of  it  ? 

"(xen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  not  so  very  much.  I  want  to  say,  begging 
your  pardon,  that  we  do  have  a  certain  amount  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
so  very  great,  because  there  is  one  thing  we  have  prided  ourselves 
t>n,  and  1  will  say  this  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  and  that  is 
the  closest  insjjection  of  the  garbage  hopper  on  the  part  of  head- 
r|iiarters  officers  visiting  the  branches.  I  have  spent  many  hours  on 
the  ffarbage  hopper  myself. 

>lr.  Wood.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  more  or  less  profitable  to  the  institution  to  raise 
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your  own  ho^s  down  there  ?     The  State  institutions  make  money  oiU 
of  that. 

Col.  Wadhwoktii.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  investigated  that.  At  least 
three  different  branches  in  the  past  we  have  tried  the  hog  proposi- 
tion. We  tried  it  more  sufcesstully  in  California  than  at  any  other 
place,  and  that  was  kept  up  for  several  years,  but  was  abandoned 
about  1912  or  1913.  That  was  our  last  project,  and  tJie  thini;  tliat 
broke  do>vn  there  was  practically  the  same  thing  that  broke  <1owd 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  disease  that  got  among  our  herds  and  put 
us  out  of  business.     It  flourished' for  a  time. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  your  ow^n  fault,  because  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention would  have  prevented  that. 

Col.  Wai>8W()rth.  That  may  or  may  not  have  l)een.  I  do  not  know 
what  brought  it  al)out,  but  it  got  there  and  got  into  our  other  herds 
at  different  times,  and  it  was  not  found  that  we  could  handle  tluit 
proposition  because  while  our  garbage  would  keep  up  a  certain  part 
of  it  we  were  required  to  buy  expensive  feeds  to  finish  off  all  our 
hogs  and  to  handle  them  properly. 

Sir.  W(K>D.  I  should  think  that  would  be  true  in  California  but  not 
in  the  grain-raising  sections  of  the  coimtry. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  very  expensive  proposition 
but  we  made  money  on  it  for  awhile. 

IVIr.  Wood,  Every  State  institution  in  our  section  is  doin^  that 
and  thev  are  making  mone}'  out  of  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  was  an  inspector  for  10  years  of  all  the  State 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  during  that  period  I  was  in  touch 
with  the  State  homes  and  some  of  them  made  money  and  continued 
to  make  money,  but  in  the  end  it  developed  down  to  the  men  who 
actually  had  the  management  of  the  matter.  If  he  had  the  general 
savvy  and  ability  to  handle  it,  he  got  away  with  it,  but  there  wen» 
more  losses  that  came  under  my  ooservation  during  that  period  of 
10  years  than  there  were  cases  where  they  continued  to  make  money. 

Sir.  SissoN.  I  think  that  is  literally  true.  It  is  the  fellow  at  the 
head  of  the  thing  rather  than  the  hog.    The  hog  is  not  at  fault. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  But  a  man  who  may  be  a  very  fine  maji  as 
superintendent  of  a  home  is  not  necessarily  going  to  make  a  success 
with  hogs.  We  have  found  that  we  can  buy  most  of  these  thinp^ 
cheaper  than  we  can  develop  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  true  of  your  vegetables? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  do  considerable  gardening  at. places  where 
we  have  conditions  that  are  right,  and  the  most  advantageous  place 
we  have,  of  course,  is  in  California,  and  there  we  produce  vast 
quantities  of  vegetables  because  we  have  nine  months  out  of  the  year 
for  vegetable  farming. 

Xearly  all  of  the  products  we  can  buy  cheaper  than  we  can  produce 

them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  an  organization  that  runs  like  all  other 
Government  institutions,  eight  hours,  and  you  can  not  farm  on  an 
8-hour  proposition.  We  can  not  keep  a  force  that  will  take  care  of 
the  harvest  <m  an  8-hour  basis  without  it  absorbmg  all  of  the  pn>fits 
on  the  crop. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  absolutely  right  about  that. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  p:ood  thing  to  have  your 
farming:  done  by  the  inmates  of  your  home?  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  can  do  some  work  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and 
in  some  of  these  institutions  they  give  them  a  little  pay  for  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  pay  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  So  as  to  maRe  it  an  inducement.  There  is  not  anything 
in  the  world  that  is  better  for  a  T.  B.  than  to  go  out  and  get  a  little 
exercise. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  agi-ee  thoroughly  with  you,  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  you  to  expect  any  labor  whatever  from  a  T.  B.  imder 
the  present  gradation  of  opinion  that  has  been  established  by  thfe 
medical  societies  throughout  the  country.  The  T.  B.  must  have  a  rest, 
a  complete  rest,  and  that  is  what  they  are  fighting  for  all  along  the 
line.  We  can  not  expect  any  result.  Furthermore,  you  have  one 
other  proposition,  the  older  T.  B.-s,  the  men  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  Civil  War — there  is  not  very  much  work  for  them.  The 
T.  B.'s  who  come  in  from  the  present  war  draw  compensation  from 
$80  to  $140  a  month,  and  you  can  fancy  whether  or  not  the}'  will  work. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

(TRRKNT   KXPKNSKS.  < 

The  Chairman.  On  page  94,  for  the  item,  "  Southern  Branch, 
Hampton,  Va. :  Current  expenses,"  you  had,  in  1921,  $54,671.26,  and 
in  1922  you  estimated  for  $58,000.  You  receive  $50,000,  and  you 
have  come  back  for  the  $8,000  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  why  you  come  back  for  the  $8,000? 

Col.  AVadsworth.  Our  running  expenses  indicate  the  exact  ex- 
penditure that  would  require  a  deficiency  of  $7,685.91,  just  to  main- 
tain the  service  on  the  basis  at  the  time  we  submitted  the  estimate 
and  as  we  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  more  or  less  people  to  provide  for 
than  you  had  when  you  submitted  the  estimate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Practically  the  same;  but  the  current  expenses 
are  an  overhead  charge  that  pay  for  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  that 
are  engaged  in  discipline  and  managing  and  receiving  and  handling 
the  supplies.  The  expense  is  not  directly  influenced  by  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  general  membership. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  by  months,  say,  start- 
ing from  the  1st  of  January,  how  many  patients  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding hospitalization  patients,  separating  them,  if  you  can,  you 
have  at  the  Southern  Branch. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  the  figin'es;  I  have 
only  the  figures  for  the  recent  months. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  what  you  have. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  only  the  month  of  October.  On  October 
31  we  had  at  the  Southern  Branch  in  the  sick  hospital  quarters  624 
people,  and  the  total  present  was  1,637. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  does  not  vary  greatly.  Perhaps  during 
January,  February,  March,  and  April  we  probably  exceeded  that  by 
100  or  ^00,  and  probably  during  July  we  may  have  been  under  that. 
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The  Chairaian.  This  is  the  overhead  charge  for  all  the  offioere  and 
noncommissioned  officere,  etc. — bookbinders,  librarians,  musicians, 
etc.? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  fixed  overhead  running  expenses  and. 
as  I  said,  would  not  be  influenced  greatly  by  the  increase  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  or  a  decrease  of  two  or  three  hundred,  for  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  paying  any  higher  rates  of  pay? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  increased  our  personnel 
over,  possibly,  a  little  on  the  guards.  We  have  considerable  water 
front  and  it  is  necessarjr  to  throw  out  a  little  more  precaution,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  item  which  we  had  gone  over  on. 

NUMBKB  OF  INMATES. 

The  Chairman.  On  June  30, 1920, 1  see  you  rei>orted  that  you  had 
an  average  present  of  648  ? 

Col,  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  only  one-third  of  what  we  have  now. 
The  history  of  that  is  this :  In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Army  asked  us 
and  the  board  of  managers  turned  over  by  congressional  authority 
the  Southern  Branch,  to  be  used  as  an  emergency  hospital.  In  Xo 
vember  we  Inoved  everybody  away  from  there,  and  in  April  of  19*it' 
w^e  moved  them  back,  those  we  wanted  to  go  back,  and  we  started 
to  reopen  it.  The  Army  kept  it  for  18  months.  On  June  30,  19*20, 
we  only  had  600. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  and  forty-eight? 

Col.  AVadsworth.  Or  whatever  the  figure  may  be.  Consequentl.^ 
for  the  previous  year  we  had  nothing  to  go  on ;  we  built  it  up  duriutr 
this  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion  that  you  can  not  get  along  suc- 
cessfully for  the  fiscal  year  unless  you  get  the  $8,000? 

Col.  Wadswx)rtii.  Absolutetly,  sir.  Our  service  can  not  be  main- 
tained at  the  standard,  the  standard  we  think  it  should  be,  with  short 
of  tlie  amount  of  money  that  we  have  submitted. 


TKLEPHONE   AND   TKLKURAPH    SEKVIlE. 


Air.  SissoN.  I  notice  that  you  have  submitted  an  estimate  for  W^ 
for  teIej)hone  and  telegraph  service,  etc.,  of  $200,  and  that  vou  ex 
pended  in  1921  $1,756.14? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  great  difference? 

Col.  WADswoirrn.  The  cause  of  that  difference  is  that  ctmditions 
have  changed  somewhat.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  up  the 
home  had  been  handling  its  own  telephone  system,  had  its  own  inside 
system,  and  this  estimate  was  ])repared  just  when  it  came  back  fn>ni 
the  Army.  This  estimate  had  to  be  prepared  before  the  1st  of  Au^H 
a  year  ago.  It  had  not  taken  shape  then  so  that  we  could  get  at  tin* 
expenditures  for  the  year:  in  the  end  we  had  to  spend  a  great  d^a^ 
more. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  take  over  the  whole  thing? 

Cn\,  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  rebuild  a  great  deal  that  we  di*' 
not  know  we  had  to  rebuild. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  That  looks  like  a  pretty  lively  telephone  bill,  $1,756»14. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That,  you  must  understand,  is  the  telephone  bill 
for  the  entire  branch.  We  have  intercommunicating  stations 
throughout  the  branch,  probably  50  or  60  stations,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary foj;.  the  fire  stations,  going  from  one  company  building  to 
imother  and  the  hospital,  with  the  headquarters  and  various  service 
buildings.  We  have  on  the  ground  about  65  ta  70  buildings  with 
siich  communication. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  How  much  does  the  outside  telegraph  and  telephone 

3()St  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  very  little  long  distance,  but  we  main- 
tain tnmk  lines  down  town  there,  and  that  outside  line  last  year  prob- 
ably cost  us  from  $75  to  $100. 

Mr.  S188ON.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  outside  messages 
and  paying  your  maintenance? 

Col.  WADSwoRTir.  That  is  entirely  different.  Our  outside  long- 
Jistance  messages  must  be  vouchered  as  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  Sissox.  They  would  be  paid  for  out  of  your  funds? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  separate.  Our  service 
inside  would  be  the  upkeep  of  the  line,  the  telephone  operators,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  only  for  the  personnel  and  the  up- 
keep? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 


EFFECTS    OF    DECEASED    MEMBERS. 


Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  proviso  on  page  94: 
'^  Provided^  That  all  receipts  on  account  of  the  effects  of  de<;eased 
members  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  available  for  such  pay- 
ments; and  for  such  other  expenditures  as  can  not  properly  be  in- 
:;luded  under  other  heads  of  expenditure"  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  consider,  under  the  law,  that  the  effects  of 
deceased  members  who  do  not  sign  an  agreement  to  turn  over  to  the 
home  their  effects,  if  they  die  without  heirs  or  without  having  a 
will,  are  turned  in  and  taken  up  under  the  head  of  "current  ex- 
penses," and  that  provision  was  put  in  so  that  "current  expenses" 
might  profit  by  that  to  the  extent  of  usinj?  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  would  take  up  for  the  payment  of  like  claims.  We  can  not 
use  that  for  any  purpose,  except  for  the  payment  of  that  class  of 
claims. 

Mr.  A>THONy.  But  you  could  certainly  use  it  under  the  language 
3f  this  proviso  for  any  expenditures  that  you  please? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  comptroller  has  held  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  says:  "And  for  such  other  expenditures  as  can 
lot  properly  be  included  un(h»r  other  heads  of  expenditure." 

Col.  WADSwoiriH.  That  is  "current  expenses";  that  is  the  general 
ippropriation.  The  only  benefit  that  we  could  get  out  of  that  is 
he  payment  of  like  claims.  If  we  have  a  man  die  here  this  year, 
>r  1(K)  men,  and  they  have  $10,000  we  take  that  up  in  "  current  ex- 
penses," and  we  may  pay  a  man  who  dies  this  year  or  last  year  out 
>f  the  "  current  expenses." 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  heirs  prove  up  their  claims? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Then  this  money  is  paid  under  this  hea<l. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Why  have  this  authority? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  in  acc^ordance  witli  the  ruling  of  the 
comptroller. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  class  of  heirs  are  entitled  to  this  fund? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Any  heirs  who  would  be  qualified  under  the 
law  where  the  branch  is  situated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  money  that  he  has  in  his  pocket  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

SUBHISTKNCK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''  Subsistence."  For  1922  vou 
had  $210,000  and  expended  in  1921  $266,838.74.  You  estimated 'for 
$253,000.  The  difference  between  $2r)3,0(K)  and  $210,(XM)  wouhl  l>e 
the  $43,(K)()  which  you  are  asking  for? 

Col.  Waj>8W0Rth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  condition  applies  here  in  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  this  increased  appropriation? 

Col.  WADswoirrn.  Yes,  sir.  Our  expenditures  at  the  Southern 
lirancli  for  the  first  six  months  on  supplies  that  we  have  actually 
expended  is  $111,249.21,  and  the  incumbrances,  the  estimate  for 
the  next  six  months,  brings  us  short  $48,446.06,  and  we  are  asking 
for$43,0(K). 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  This  is  something  you  must  have? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  is  '"subsistence."  It  is  absolutelv  necessar\' 
to  keep  up  the  service  to  its  present  standard  if  we  maintain  the 
home  as  we  think  it  should  be  maintained. 

(Jen.  W(H)i).  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hospital  patients 
there  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  asked  this  cfeficiency,  l>e- 
cause  we  luwe  so  many  more  hospital  patients  tlian  we  anticipated 
at  the  time  this  appropriation  was  made. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  1  he  difference  between  the  hospital  patient  and 
the  man  in  the  barracks  runs  from  7  cents  to  15  cents  a  day.  At  the 
Southern  Branch  we  have  been  carrying  640  hospital  men  against 
8(K),  so  we  might  figure  that  we  have  300  to  840  men  on  a  difference 
of  7  to  15  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  About  12  cents  J 

Col.  WADswoirrn.  I  should  say  that  it  would  average  from  10  to 
12  cents.  So  you  can  get  a  line  on  why  the  expenses  nave  gone  up. 
We  have  been  purchasing  the  food  cheaper  than  we  did  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  it  is  a  thing  that  you  must  have? 

Col.  AVadsworth.  We  can  not  save  on  that.  We  have  adjusted  the 
service;  we  are  not  feeding  an  extravagant  ration  or  overfeeding, 
but  we  are  furnishing  a  good  raticm.  One  of  the  things  that  makes 
it  very  exi)ensive  in  that  locality  is  that  the  old  men,  who  have  in- 
creased in  number,  are  very  largely  milk  patients,  and  there  we  pay 
48  cents  for  the  milk. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  cost  of  a  medical  patient  at 
the  home  is  29  cents. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  at  the  Central  Branch.  You  have  a  list 
there  of  the  cost  at  each  branch  of  the  home.  That  is  all  itemized. 
We  differentiate  between  the  ordinary  mess,  the  hospital  mess,  and 
the  tubercular  mess;  they  are  set  out  at  each  one  of  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  record! 
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Col.  Wadswortii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiS8()N.  In  buying  this  food  do  you  buy  such  food  as  you  can 
in  quantities? 

C^ol.  Wadswokth.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  all  of  the  food  supplies. 

Mr.  S188ON.  In  quantities?. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  In  large  quantities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  I  understand  you  had 
spent  $111,000  of  the  $210,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  What  was  the  encumbrance  on  the  six  months  not 
paid  for? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  About  $127,000;  that  would  be  the  net  encum- 
brance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  expending  the  $127,000,  of  course  you  had  more 
than  a  six  months'  food  supply  on  hand? 

C^ol.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  have  any  food  supplies  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Always.  We  are  working  on  this  basis  as  a  con- 
tinuous proposition.    'We  were  over  at  the  end  of  one  period. 

Mr.  S18SON.  Of  course  this  does  not  show  the  food  supply  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Col.  'Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S18SON.  Your  inventories  are  not  such  as  to  show  that? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  not  that  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  an  inventory? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  absolute  return  on  ev6ry 
single  item.  They  are  all  dealt  with  as  articles,  and  I  have  that 
showing  just  what  we  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  After  six  months  have  elapsed  you  have  on  hand  cer- 
tain food  supplies? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S1S8OX.  Did  you  take  them  into  consideration  in  making  this 
estimate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  In  making  the  estimate  now  on  milk 
we  make  not  only  an  estimate  but  make  a  supply  contract  for  that 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  understand. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Food  supplies  like  flour  and  meat  and  vege- 
tables we  buy  quarterly,  and  always  in  making  up  the  estimate  for 
the  next  quarter  "we  take  into  account  what  we  have  on  hand,  and 
in  the  estimates  which  we  have  submitted  to  us,  befoi'e  we  authorize 
the  buying,  they  show  in  detail  exactly  how  many  barrels  of  flour 
they  have  used  during  a  given  period,  how  many  they  have  now, 
and  what  they  want  to  buy. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  how  much  it  bias  been  costing  you  per  patient  per 
day? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Down  there  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  average. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  about  42  or  48  cents ;  they  merge  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  hospital  ration  ? 

(^ol.  WADswn)RTH.  That  is  all.  The  hospital  would  be  slightly  more 
:han  the  other. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  Forty-three  cents  a  day,  and  what  has  been  the  aver- 
age number  of  patients  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  people  we  have  there,  according  to  this  re- 
turn, are  1,600  and  something — and  we  have  now,  I  take  it 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  That  is  an  estimate  and  you  use  the 
same  method  in  figuring  out  the  amount  necessary  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  You  take  the  average  cost  of  the  ration  and  multiply 
it  by  the  number  of  men  ? 

dol.  Wadsworth.  That  brings  us  out  at  just  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  kept  separate  in  arriving  at  the  cost? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  method  pursued  was  to  take  the  actual  ex- 
penditures that  we  had  made  up  to  the  present  moment  and  to  make 
up  the  estimate  on  the  previous  year's  needs  and  take  that,  together 
with  the  service,  as  being  the  necessary  expenditure. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  something  charged  up  in  this  ration  besides 
the  actual  food  cost? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  covers  the  service  of  the  ration  as  well; 
the  kitchen  equipment,  which  is  not  a  very  expensive  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  repairs? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  All  the  repaii*s  to  the  kitchen  equipment. 

Gen.  W(K)d.  If  you  will  look  at  page  95  you  will  see  what  is 
covered  by  that  item,  quite  a  lar^e  number  of  items,  the  pay  of  every- 
body connected  with  the  commissaiy  department,  the  food  supply, 
and  other  equipment,  quite  a  large  and  comprehensive  item. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  means  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
feeding  of  the  men,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department,  all  the 
cooks,  all  the  waiters,  and  everybody  that  has  any  connection  with 
that,  all  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  supplies,'all  the  tables,  all 
of  the  tableware  and  silverware,  everytliing  that  has  to  do  with 
that,  even  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ice  that  we  supply  there.  It 
means  everything  that  we  furnish. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  increased  cost  for  the  subsistence  department 
due  to  tlie  incTcased  cost  of  the  subsistence  or  an  increase  in  the 
population  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  increase  in  population  will  cover  a  part  of 
it.  Our  population  during  January,  February,  and  March  alwayj^ 
brings  in  the  people  who  are  out  on  furlough  and  will  increase  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  during  the  winter  months.  Then  they  go  out  again 
in  the  spring.  We  have  many  men  who  are  absent  on  furlough  just 
now,  457 

Mr.  S188ON  (interposing).  You  should  get  some  credit  during  their 
absence  ? 

Col.  Wadswokth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  the  average  in  making  up  the  estimatt*? 

(ien.  Wood.  The  average  present  for  the  year. 

Col.  WADswoirrH.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  quite  a 
number  of  members  move  down  to  other  branches,  to  the  Southern 
Branch,  which  is  right  on  Hampton  Roads,  for  winter  quarters: 
that  is  quite  a  winter  resort. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  popular? 

(Ien.  W(K>D.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  take  up  the  next  item. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  a  computation  made  at  the  end  of  the 
jieriod  that  shows  the  actual  consumption. 

Mr.  SiftsoN.  You  follow  the  doctors'  prescriptions  in  feeding  the 
tuberculosis  cases  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  to? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  feed  a  tubercular  patient  four  times  a  day? 

Col.  Waixhw^orth.  Some  of  them  more  than  that;  as  often  as  they 
want  food.  Sometimes  they  get  milk  and  sometimes  eggs.  The 
doctor  fixes  that.  But  the  home  has  always  operated  a  little  dif- 
ferently, it  makes  up  the  computation  afterwards  to  show  what  we 
have  used. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  before  the  committee,  I  think,  you 
said  that  you  had  1,790  patients  that  day,  and  that  you  would  have  up 
to  your  full  capacity  in  30  days,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
chairman  you  stated  that  the  full  capacity  would  be  2,100  or  2,2()().  I 
think  you  said  that  you  had  1,600. 

(^ol.  Wadsworth.  At  the  present  time.     ^ 

The  Chairman.  When  you  made  the  estimate  for  the  full  capacity 
of  2,100  or  2,200  it  did  not  include  the  figures  which  you  propose 
now.  If  you  have  only  1,6(X)  and  contemplate  being  able  to  run  the 
liome  for  $253,000,  you  are  asking  for  what  you  did  ask  for  then  if 
you  had  the  total  number  of  2,100  or  2,200. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  present  figures  indicate  that  we  will  perhaps 
have  under  that,  but  a  number  of  things  have  transpired  that  we  did 
not  know  at  that  time.  The  things  that  have  added  very  much  are 
water,  gas,  and  coal. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  higher  than  you  contemplated? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Very  much  more;  nearly  double;  water  is 
double. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  2,100  or  the  2500  as  you  antici- 
pated, the  estimate  that  you  made  would  be  short? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
same  item. 

(xen.  Wood.  Those  hearings  were  in  Deceml)er,  and  the  figures  we' 
are  giving  you  to-day  are  in  October,  which  is  before  our  winter 
trade  starts  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  anticipating? 

Gen.  W<x)D.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  up  to  1,800  or  1,9(X)  during  the 
winter  months.  Then  we  go  down  in  the  summer  and  then  go  up 
again. 

household. 

The  Chairman.  For  furniture  for  officei-s'  quarters,  beds,  bedding, 
bedding  material,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$30,000.  You  expended  for  this  purpose  in  1921  $189,097.37;  you 
estimated  $151,(K)0,  and  were  given  $115,000,  and  now  you  come  back 
for  $30,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  appear  to  be  $6,000  less  than  you 
estimated? 
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Col.  AVadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  additional  money?  Is  there 
any  new  furniture  to  be  supplied  ? 

Col.  Wai>sw6rth.  That  reading  of  the  first  items  is  very  mislead- 
ing. You  start  out  by  reading  certain  items,  but  those  are  not  the 
items  in  which  the  expense  occurs.  You  want  to  go  down  through 
the  enumeration  of  articles  until  you  reach  fuel,  heat  and  light,  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  etc.  We  probably  will  not  pay  for  furniture  over 
$1,CK)0.  We  are  not  buying  much  of  that,  but  our  big  item  there,  of 
course,  is  coal. 

COST  OF  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  does  coal  cost  you? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  coal  down  there  will  cost  us  $6,  or  an  av- 
erage of  about  $C  this  year,  and  we  burn  about  12,000  tons  per  year. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal  is  it? 

Col.  WADswoirrn.  West  Virginia  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Pocahontas  coal  ? 

C^ol.  AVadsworth.  No,  ^r;  we  get  coal  from  Logan  County,  W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  it  by  contract? 

Col.  Waokwurth.  Yes,  sir;  if  possible.  During  the  last  few  years 
we  have  not  been  successful  in  making  contracts. 

The  Chah^man.  How  does  your  price  this  year  compare  with  the 
price  paid  in  the  last  vear  or  two? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  l" he  price  last  year  from  July  to  December  was 
clear  out  of  all  reason.  We  naid  as  high  as  $14  per  ton  up  until 
December,  when  it  took  a  tumule  that  brought  it  down  to  about  tlie 
present  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  prices  compare  with  the  prices  pai<l 
for  the  Army  and  Xavy  in  the  same  locality  and  the  prices  paid  by 
other  branches  of  the  Oovernment  ( 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We,  have  not  had  any  recent  checks  on  that. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  they  were  bu3'ing  just  as  we  were.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  buying  under  a  contract  or  not. 

The  Chahjman.  Does  this  price  include  delivery  at  the  plant? 
•     Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Delivered  by  teams? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Delivered  by  boat. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  it  on  the  boat  at  the  dock? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  A\  e  had  difficulty  with  it  during  the  time  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  thev  quit  delivering  it.  Last  year  the 
Army  turned  over  to  us  two  barges,  and  we  now  have  a  workinir 
agreement  with  the  street  railway  company  down  there  by  whicn 
they  do  our  barging  for  us.  They  bring  it  over  to  us,  so  that  we  are 
getting  it  somewhat  cheaper  than  we  otherwise  would  but  for  the 
loan  of  the  barges. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  they  loan  you  the  barges? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  think  so.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  not 
given  to  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  have  tried  to  find  out  where  this  Army  projierty 
is  being  used,  if  at  all,  and  occasionally  some  of  it  bobs  up  like  this. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  is  the  only  particle  of  it  we  have. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  api  not  criticizing  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  Wadsworth.  We  have  been  engaged  somewhat  in  the  same 
pursuit.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  at  it,  but  this  is  the  only  tiling 
we  have,  and  tliis  came  about  not  through  any  direct  eiforts  of  ours, 
but  through  efforts  started  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  know  what  your  title  is? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  made  the  deal  with  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Army.  They  were  barges  used  in  the  Chickahominv,  and  they 
had  been  stored  up  there  for  some  time  after  the  war.  The  railroa<& 
went  out  of  the  barge  business  and  left  us  high  and  dry.  I  heard 
about  these  barges,  and  I  came  to  Washington  last  winter  and  made 
a  deal  with  the  Quartermaster  (ieneral  of  the  Army  by  which  he 
turned  over  those  two  barges.  We  had  to  put  them  in  order  and 
keep  them  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  tow  the  barges? 

(Jen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  made  a  contract  with  the  street  railway 
company  by  which  they  are  allowed  to  use  those  barges  in  hauling 
their  coal,  and  they  also  haul  our  coal.  They  furnish  the  motive 
power  for  the  barges  and  haul  our  coal  and  their  own. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  And  they  keep  them  in  order. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  that,  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  hold  of  other  property  of  the  Army  that  is  lying  around  and 
will  put  it  to  some  £^ood  use. 

Gen.  Wood.  You  nave  given  us  a  man-size  job  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  here  before  you  said  that  you 
were  paying  $9  per  ton  for  coal,  and  now  you  say  you  are  paying  $6 
per  ton.  If  your  estimate  is  based  on  $9  per  ton  and  you  use  12,000 
tons,  the  difference  between  $9  and  $6  will  represent  $36,000,  and 
that  would  seem  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  deficiency. 

(xen.  Wood,  I  will  say  in  that  connection 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  did  you  base  your  estimate 

on? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  burn  12,000  tons  of  coal  down  there  and  we 
have  a  water  charge  down  there  of  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  do  you  pay  for  water  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  what  we  pay  for  water  down  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  an  outrageous  charge. 

Col.  Wadswh>rth.  That  is  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Virginia,  and  we  have  a  gas, rate  there  which  brings 
the  charge  over  $6,(X)0. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pav  for  gas? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  pay  one  dollar  and  something  now.  We 
have  curbed  the  use  of  gas  in  every  way  we  can  and  have  put  limita- 
tions upon  the  officers  and  others  using  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  purchase  water  by  meter? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  per  thousand  gallons  of  water? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  buy  our  water  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  we  are 
>iiving  at  the  rate  of  about  17  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  Four  cents  ought  to  be  a  good  price. 

Col.  WADSwoirrif.  We  are  paying  double  what  we  paid  five  years 
ipo. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Was  this  rate  made  as  a  war  rate? 
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Col.  Wadswohth.  It  was  the  rate  that  was  made  after  the  war  was 

E Tactically  over.    There  was  a  rate  that  we  got  the  benefit  of,  or  we 
ad  a  contract  by  which  w6  got  the  benefit  of  a  certain  rate,  but  iw^hen 
the  war  came  on  the  next  year  thev  would  not  make  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  way  to  develop  }'our  own  water 
supply  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  the  private  water  consimiers  pay  those  outrageou? 
rates  down  there? 

(^'ol.  Wad8W()rth.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  that  is  the  rate  established 
by  the  public  utilities  commission.  We  had  a  favored  rate  before  the 
war. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  they  not  make  a  rate  according  to  the  quantity 
of  water  consumed  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  on  a  graduated  scale. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  averages  this  amount  you  have  given  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  averages  more  than  double  what  we  paid  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  pay  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
thousand  gallons. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  not  buying  it  anywhere  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  furnish  it  to  you  as  cheap  as  to  other 
users? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  average  would  be  less. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  be  supplied  for  about  4  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  If  you  take  our  water  item,  gas  item,  and  coaJ 
item,  and  the  cost  was  $i08,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Nine-twelfths  would  be  $108,000, 
and  six-twelfths  would  be  $72,(X)0. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  coal  and  gas  would  bring  us  to  over 
$100,000  in  all.  I  am  not  speaking  of  coal  at  $9  per  ton,  because  we 
did  not  figure  it  at  $9  last  year.  Our  gas  and  coal  at  that  basis 
would  have  amounted  to  more  than  what  we  submitted.  The  cost 
was  abnormally  high  there  and  higher  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States  except  the  Eastern  Branch. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  estimated  on  coal 
at  $9  per  ton  or  $0  per  ton. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  were  paying  at  that  time  $9  per  ton. 

Gen.  W(X)D.  My  recollection  is  that  the  estimate  was  at  the  rate  of 
$6  per  ton.  We  had  been  paying  before  the  war  about  $4.50  or  J?r) 
per  ton ;  but  they  have  now  got  into  competition  with  the  bunkers  of 
the  entire  world,  and  it  is  bad  competition. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  the  rate  was  so  abnormallj^  high  that 
we  did  not  take  that  as  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  water  included  in  this  fuel  item? 

Col.  AVadswortii.  Water  is  especially  mentioned  there^  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Wood.  Water  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  water  is  paid  from  it. 

(^ol.  Wadsworth.  AVater  is  paid  from  the  household  item. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  you  must  have 
water. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  where  it  is  paid,  and  also  our  gas. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  along 
without  this  $30,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir ;  our  figures  run  beyond  that.  They  run 
to  $30,722. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  climate  down  there?  Is  it  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mild  winter  climate? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  not  have  any  extreme  winter 
weather  there,  but  we  have  a  great  many  days  like  to-day  when  we 
require  as  much  heat  as  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
California  climate.  In  California  we  must  provide  heat  on  more 
davs  than  at  almost  any  other  homes  in  the  country. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  water  bill. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  water  bill  there  would  run  about  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  thousanad  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  say  it  is  $17,000  for  water,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand, that  is  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  the  water  bills  rim  at  other  homes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  water  bills  vary.  Our  water  at  the  Leaven- 
worth Home  is  running  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,500  per  month  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  it  is  probably  lighter  in  a  few  months. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  in  a 
home  like  Hampton,  which  is  primarily  a  home  for  old  men,  you 
must  maintain  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  barracks.  They  are 
very  old  men,  and  want  warm  barracks. 

hospital. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  the  hospital  you  have  an  estimate  of  $20,000,  cover- 
ing pay  of  medical  officers  and  assistant  surgeons,  matrons,  druggists, 
etc.     Tell  us  the  reason  for  this  deficiency. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  hospital  item  covers  the  pay  of  personnel 
and  supplies  that  go  into  the  hospital.  That  is  one  item  that  shows 
the  effect  of  our. increased  hospital  efforts,  and  it  is  nearly  all  covered 
by  personnel,  as  indicated  bv  our  schedule  of  employment  there.  We 
had  to  put  on  an  additional  number  of  trained  nurses,  an  additional 
number  of  ward  attendants,  and,  perhaps,  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
surgeons. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  this  entire  item  of  $20,000  represented  by  increased 
hospitalization? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes.  sir. 

(xen.  Wood.  It  is  completely  accounted  for  by  what  I  said  earlier 
in  the  hearing  about  the  transfer  of  three  or  four  hundred  cases  down 
there. 

Mr.  Wood.  .What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  hospital  expenditures 
there  by  reason  of  the  added  number  of  inmates  coming  through  this 
consolidation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  If  you  will  give  me  the  figures  under  the  schedule 
[>f  what  was  estimated  for  personnel 

Mr.  Wood  (interposing).  That  appears  to  be  $16,000.  and  there  is 
an  item  of  $75,000  for  wages. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  would  give  a  total  of  $91,000  for  personal 
services,  and  our  total  expense  for  that  purpose  now  is  $110,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  this  estimate  made  before  you  had  that 
increase  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  made  before  the  charai*ter  of 
charge  changed  definitely. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  $16,000  for  salaries  and  $75,000  for  wages 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  hospital  but  for  this  addition? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  assume  that  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  vou 
would  need  $20,000  additional  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  upon  the  statement  of 
actual  expenditures  here,  but  I  would  reach  that  conclusion  without 
looking  at  that  at  all,  because  I  am  dealing  with  actualities.  I  am 
basing  it  upon  what  we  have  spent  and  upon  what  we  need  to  spend 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  A  part  of  this  estimate  of  $20,000  is  a  deficiency,  and 
part  of  it  is  a  supplemental  estimate,  because  I  take  it  that  you  have 
not  made  a  deficiency  of  $20,000,  but  you  are  estimating  upon  what 
additional  expenditures  will  have  to  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

C'ol.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W(K)D.  What  did  you  base  your  estimate  upon;  did  you  base 
it  upon  the  expenditures  you  have  already  had  this  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  based  it  wholly  upon  our  estimated 
expenditure^,  taking  what  we  have  expended  up  to  this  time.  From 
that  we  estimated  what  we  must  necessarily  expend  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  theae  additional  expendi- 
tures are  on  account  of  additional  personal  services. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Practically  all  for  services.  I  would  say  that  90 
per  cent  of  it  is  for  services. ' 

Mr.  Wood.  What  would  the  other  portion  be  for? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  For  additional  supplies.  We  have  increased 
the  hospital  capacity.  In  my  cash  statement  I  have  not  separated 
the  services  from  the  other  expenditures. 

A UDITK) N  A L  KM  PU) Y KK8. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Does  your  record  show  the  additional  employees,  in- 
cluding doctors,  nurses,  cooks,  waiters,  etc.,  or  will  it  show  the  addi- 
tional number  of  employees  separated  by  classes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  have  not  that  data  with  me  here,  but  I  can 
give  it  to  you  approximately.  We  increased  the  number  of  certain 
classes  of  employees. 

Mr.  S1S8OX.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  you  had  a  certain  num- 
ber? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S18HON.  What  is  the  number  now? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I  will  first  take  the  trained  nurses :  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  we  had  14  and  now  we  have  24  or  25. 

Mr.  SisHON.  Suppose  you  supply  a  statement  of  the  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  record. 

Ool.  Wadsworth.  I  can  supply  that  for  the  record.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  want  the  increased  personnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 
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PAY    AND    ALLOWANCES    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICEBS. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  what  you  pay 
your  medical  officers  and  how  you  employ  them,  whether  you  employ 
them  at  an  annual  rate,  a  monthly  rate,  or  whether  you  pay  them  in 
fees. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  can  give  you  that  information  ri^ht  here.  I  have 
here  a  table  of  the  pay  and  allowances,  and  the  chief  surgeon  at  the 
Southern  Branch  receives  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  subsistence? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir ;  he  pays  his  own  subsistence. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  salaries  as  you  are  about 
to  increase  them,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  regular  hospital  salaries? 

Gen.  Wood.  Regular  hospital  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  chief  surgeon  have  quarters  allowed 
him? 

Gen.  Wood.  Quarters,  but  not  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  quarters  worth? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  suppose  the  quarters  are  worth  about  $50  or  $60 
per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  get  heat  and  light? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  heat  and  light  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  allowances  has  he? 

(ien.  Wood.  None. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  other  medical 
officers  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  senior  assistant  surii^eon  gets  $210  per  month. 
These  are  full-time  men,  and  they  do  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  get  any  allowances? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Quarters,  heat,  and  light? 

(len.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  his  house  compare  with  that  of  the 
chief  surgeon? 

(ien.  Wood.  It  is  probably  not  as  good,  but  it  is  a  good,  comfort- 
able house.  The  next  class  get  $190  per  month  and  the  juniors  get 
$180  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  permanent  appointees? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  permanent  full-time  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  medical  offi- 
cers at  those  rates? 

(ien.  Wood.  It  is  not  so  easy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  shortage? 

(ien.  Wood.  We  have  no  shortage  now,  but  we  have  had  a  pretty 
heavy  shortage,  and  the  chief  surgeon  has  been  kej)t  pretty  busy 
getting  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  the  war,  was  it  not? 

(ien.  Wood.  And  since  the  war.  During  tliis  last  current  year,  or 
19iil,  we  have  had  prettv  hard  work  in  filling  the  medical  staff.  It  is 
now  i)ractically  full.  The  pay  runs  from  $180  i)er  month  for  junior 
surgeons  to  $250  per  month  for  senior  surgeons. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  Are  these  young  men.  or  do  you  have  men  who  are 
superannuated? 
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Gen.  Wood.  We  have  cleaned  house,  and  we  have  but  few  of  the 
older  men  left.  I  mi«:ht  say  that  1  know  of  only  one  man  who  is 
affected  in  any  way  or  is  at  all  threatened  with  that. 

Mr.  W(X)i).  Yon  regard  these  men  as  ^ood,  up-to-date  physicians? 

(xen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amoiuit  of  work  imposed  on  this  branch 
of  the  service  sufficiently  lar«ije  to  justify  the  request  for  this  add: 
tional  appropriation? 

(ien.  Wood.  We  have  increased  in  the  hospital,  and  tlie  number  of 
patients  is  practically  doid^led.  We  are  only  asking  $2(),(XM)  increas.^ 
m  the  appropriation. 

The  C'hairmax.  What  you  are  asking  now  is  what  you  as'ke<l 
before  ? 

(Jen.  Wood.  Yes.  sir. 

Col.  Wadswoktii.  That,  however,  has  no  relation  to  what  we  are 
askin«i:  now.  What  we  are  asking  now  is  what  we  need  to  get  through 
the  year  on. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  it  has  a  relationship  to  us. 

Col.  Wadhworth.  It  so  hapi)ens  that  it  does  come  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  happens  that  all  these  figures  are  exactly  what 
you  asked  for  before. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  all  of  the  items  agree. 
I  think  vou  will  find  that  the  totals  agree  pretty  closely. 

(ien.  \VooD.  There  is  one  thing  more :  I  have  figured  it  up,  and  we 
have  one  doctor  to  practicalh^  80  patients  in  the  hospital,  which  is 
not  a  large  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  One  doctor  to  80  patients. 

Gen.  Wood.  Practicallv  that. 

The  Chahiman.  What  is  the  practice  generally? 

(ren.  Wood.  I  do  not  know.    It  depends  upon  the  class  of  patients. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  actual  number  of  sick 
people  ? 

(xen.  Wood.  ^Alien  you  say  the  actually  sick  people,  that  includes 
the  800  cases  of  senile-dementia.  While  they  ai^e  sick,  they  are  not 
bed  patients, 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  tliey  are  patients  being  waited  on  by  the  doctor. 

Gen.  AVooD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  men  in  this  institu- 
tion? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  Civil  War  men  average  about  79  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  Philippine  AVar  men  will  run  about  45  or  46.  We 
have  a  Civil  War  membership  at  the  Southem  Branch  of  three- 
fouiths  of  the  men  on  the  rolls;  one-fourth  are  Spanish-American 
War  veterans,  and  we  have  11  from  the  World  War. 

Mr.  SissoN.  TVhen  you  give  the  number  of  patients  to  each  doctor, 
that  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  inmates? 

(len.  Wood.  No,  sir;  that  simply  relates  to  the  people  in  the  hos- 
pital. 
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NlTlklBKR  OF  IXK'TORS  IN   PROI*OKTIOX  TO  INMATES. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  Will  yoii  state  about  how  many  doctors  you  have  in 
proportion  to  the  inmates? 

(xen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  8  doctors  to  a  membership  of  between 
1 JOO  and  1,800.  ^ 

Mr,  HissoN.  You  have  in  this  home  an  average  of  about  2,000 
inmates  with  ei||:ht  doctors? 

(ien.  Wood.  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  has  one  surgeon  allowed  for  every 
1,000  men  of  strength? 

(ten.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Anthony.  But  your  doctors  have  a  hirger  percentage  of  sick 
j^eople,  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  to  do? 

(ien.  AVooD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  the  proper  comparison  would  be  to  take 
the  number  of  doctors  and  the  number  of  hospital  patients.  That 
is  one  thing  we  would  like  to  have  for  our  information,  because  we 
might  want  to  compare  it  with  some  other  activities  along  the  same 
line. 

(ien.  Wood.  At  the  Southern  branch  we  have  one  doctor  to  about 
80  patients.  In  that  connection,  T  might  say  that  the  sick  call  in 
an  old  man's  home  is  (juite  a  large  item,  because  the  old  men  are  pretty 
great  on  coming  up  in  the  morning  to  get  a  cathartic,  liniment,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  the  sick  call  in  the  morning  is 
<juite  a  large  one.  and  that  applies  also  to  the  camps.  The  cathartics 
and  all  those  things  constitute  quite  an  item. 

(\>1.  Wadsworth.  For  instance,  take  the  Mountain  branch,  which 
is  for  tubercular  patients  only :  We  have  a  schedule  there  of  22  doc- 
tors for  1,000  beds,  and  the  Marion  branch,  of  the  same  capacity 
for  neuropsychiatric  cases,  has  practically  the  same  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  48  men  to  the  doctor? 

Col.  Wadhworth.  Yes,  sir.  Over  at  the  Central  branch,  where 
we  have  about  1,000  l^eds  and,  in  addition  to  that,  have  2,()(K)  men 
in  camp,  we  have  15  doctors.  Of  those  1,000  beds  only  about  200 
are  tuberculosis  beds  and  the  rest  of  them  are  general,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  there  we  ai-e  handling  the  situation  with  15  doctors.  There- 
fore, the  number  of  doctors  assigned  to  each  place  is  dependent  upon 
the  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  number  of  doctors  in  proportion 
to  the  men  at  the  Marion  branch  compare  with  the  number  of 
tloctoi's  at  this  home? 

(xen.  Wood.  It  is  higher. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher? 

PAY    OF    illlMlCAL   DIRECTOR    AND    SIH'KRINTKNDKNT    AT    THK    MARION    HOMK. 

Gen.  Wood.  At  Marion  the  schedule  was  largely  drawn  up  or  sug- 
irested  by  the  neuropsychiatric  board,  and  our  medical  director  and 
superintendent  there  gets  $(>,0(X). 

The  Chairman.  What  else  does  he  get? 

Cjen.  Wood.  Quarters. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Were  those  salaries  fixed  after  it  was  taken  over  bv 
the  Veterans'  Bui-eau? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  after  it  was  completed  for  our  use.  It  is 
still  under  our  control. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  those  new  salaries  were  fixed  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  did  you  pay  before  that? 

Gen.  AVooD.  $8,0(X)  to  the  chief  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  doubled  his  pay? 

(xen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  but,  of  course,  he  is  a  specialist. 

The  Chairman.  Your  man  was  not  a  specialist? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  increase  justified  on  account 
of  the  increased  knowledge  required? 

Gen.  W(xii).  Wlien  the  facilities  of  the  homes  were  to  be  clumged 
and  used  for  the  needs  of  the  present  war.  the  Veterans'  Bureau  indi- 
cated that  their  greatest  needs  were  for  tuberculosis  and  neuropsydii- 
atric  beds.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  Marion  Home  was  changed 
into  a  neuropsychiatric  home  and  the  Mountain  Home  into  a  tul>er- 
culosis  home,  all  former  staff  and  patients  being  moved  away.  The 
board  of  managers,  having  no  practical  experience  as  to  the  manage- 
ment and  st a flT necessary  for  s[)ecial  institutions  of  this  kind,  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  of  the  tuberculosis  plant  with  Dr.  Pattison.  sec- 
retary of  the  American  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Dr.  Gar- 
van,  of  Detroit,  and  other  experts  in  tuberculosis.  In  the  neuro- 
psychiatric matter  we  consulted  with  Dr.  Salmon,  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Barrett,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Dr.  Singer,  of  Chicago,  who  indicated  to 
us  the  schedule  giving  the  necessary  medical  and  nursing  personnel  to 
care  for  1,0()0  patients  of  each  of  the  two  classes  indicated,  also  indi- 
cating what  would  be  the  proper  salaiy  to  pay,  so  that  we  might  l^e 
able  to  secure  men,  specialists  in  this  line,  who  could  furnish  the 
patients  that  medical  treatment  and  care  which  they  shouhl  have. 

Mr.  Anthony,  (ieneral,  did  you  find  that  the  more  you  consulted 
the  experts  the  higher  the  cost  oi  the  enterprise  became  ? 

(xen.  Wood.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  iJid  you  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by 
these  men? 

(Jen.  W(H)i).  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

The  (^hairman.  lioth  as  to  salaries  and  schedule  of  personnel? 

(ien.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  schedule  and  the  compensation 
compare  with  schedules  that  you -have  had  in  force  for  the  care  of 
hospital  i^atients  in  other  branches  of  your  jurisdiction? 

(iren.  Wood.  Very  much  higher,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  80  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  or  1(X)  per 
cent  higlier? 

(Jen.  AA^)()i>.  Pretty  close  to  To  per  cent  or  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  j^rior  to  your  adoption  of  this  new  sche<lule  for 
these  new  patients,  you  were  treating  in  your  various  hospitals  men- 
tal disease  and  T.  II.  patients,  were  you  not? 

(ien.  AV()(;D.  AVe  were  treating  a  few  T.  B.  patients,  but  we  wer« 
not  treating  mental  cases.  The  only  mental  cases  we  had  before  this 
war  were  either  senile  dementia,  which  is  really  a  question  of  care, 
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or  the  violent  insane  which  we  turned  over  to  Dr.  White  at  St. 
Elizabeths. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  treatin*?  a  great 
many  tuberculosis  patients  at  the  Southern  IJranch  and  at  the  IVloun- 
tain  Branch  prior  to  this,  were  you  not? 

(len.  Wood.  We  were  treatiuj^  some,  but  not  a  verj^  large  number. 
We  averaged  at  all  of  our  homes  in  T.  B's  before  the  war  probably 
between  250  and  30()  scattered  all  over  the  country.  To-day,  we  are 
treating  well  up  to  1,50(). 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fair  to  sav  that  they  were  as  well  treated 
under  your  former  jurisdiction  as  they  are  now  ? 

(Ten.  Wood.  Well,  they  probably  were  not  treated  as  scientifically. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  '^  scientifically  "? 

(ien.  AVooD.  Well,  there  is  the  question  of  rest  hours,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  worked  the  patients  ? 

(fen.  Wood.  No;  we  did  not  work  them.  There  is  a  difference,  Mr. 
Madden,  in  the  modern  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  emphasized  by 
the  doctors  of  to-day.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  rest  hours  in- 
sisted upon  when  the  men  have  to  lie  in  bed  without  reading,  with- 
out talking,  and  without  any  form  of  amusement  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  does  not  cost  you  anything,  does  it? 

(fen.  Wood.  No,  Mr.  Wood,  it  does  not.  Before  that  we  simply 
treated  the  tuberculosis  cases  as  ordinary  patients. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  not  the  difference  now  that,  to  a  very  large  extent 
at  least,  you  have  concentrated  these  classes  of  patients  ? 

(len.  Wood.  We  have  concentrated  them  at  Johnson  City  and  at  the 
Central  Branch. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  this  schedule  which  was  suggested  by  this  board 
applies  to  only  those  two  branches? 

(len.  Wood."  It  applies  only  to  Johnson  City  for  T.  B.  patients  and 
to  the  Marion  Branch  for  the  N.  P.  patients. 

increase  in  salary  and  personnel  at  rranches. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Has  this  suggestion  of  the  board  caused  the  board  of 
nanagers  to  increase  the  j>ersonnel  and  salaries  at  other  branches? 

(fen.  Wood.  Yes;  it  has  had  a  certain  effect,  because  when  you 
•aise  salaries  at  one  place  it  makes  it  pretty  difficult  not  to  raise  them 
it  other  places. 

Afr.  Byrns.  To  what  extent  has  it  had  that  result? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  would  be  a  little  hard  to  answer  that.  Per- 
laps  the  greatest  influence,  I  believe,  that  we  would  be  able  to  deter- 
nine  is  the  change  in  the  medical  attitude  of  wanting  to  specialize, 
vhich  brings  in  constantly  a  demand  for  something  we  never  heard  of 
»efore.  For  instance,  tafce  these  T.  B.  cases.  You  remarked  awhile 
^o  that  it  did  not  cost  us  anything  to  keep  them  in  bed.  Quite  the 
ontrary  is  true.  It  does  cost  us.  We  have  two  or  three  records  to 
:eep,  and  we  have  to  have  the  men  to  watch  them,  and  we  do  about 
ive  times  as  much  clerical  work  as  we  did  before.  Then  we  have  to 
lave  another  class  of  people  to  play  with  them  and  furnish  them 
omething  to  do  when  they  are  at  their  waking  hours.    So  we  have  a 
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lot  of  things  that  we  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  had  them  in  other  hospitals. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  If  you  have  concentrated  all  this  class  of  patients  in  two 
branches,  wliy  should  it  serve  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  personnel  and 
salaries  of  other  branches  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  But  we  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  thought  that  was  the  object  of  the  board. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Take  the  Mountain  Branch,  it  is  practically 
filled  to  its  capacity.  To-day  we  have  about  300  tuberculosis  patients 
at  the  Central  Branch.  We  have  nearly  200  at  the  Pacific  Branch,  and 
we  have  got  probably  50  or  GO  up  at  Battle  Mountain,  and  we  have 
a  smaller  group  in  the  Eastern  Branch. 

The  Chair:man.  Is  it  j'our  experience  it  costs  more  or  less  as  the 
number  increases? 

(Jen.  AVooD.  It  costs  less  per  capita  because  there  is  less  overhead. 
The  administrative  cost  is  much  less,  although  the  medical  side 
increases. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  overhead  per  capita  for  salaries  increased 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  it  w^ould  not  cost  much  less,  would  it  ? 

(xen.  AVooD.  Yes;  it  would  in  this  way:  If  you  have  an  increasing 
number  of  patients,  say,  from  600  to  1,000  at  a  branch,  you  would 
require  practically  the  same  force  in  the  managerial  department  and 
the  same  force  in  your  subsistence  department  and  the  same  force 
in  other  departments.  The  number  of  your  nurses  would  increase 
and  the  number  of  medical  men,  but  the  administration  could  do  their 
work  just  as  Avell  for  1,000  as  for  GOO. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  advice  of  the  expei-ts  whom  you  have  enu- 
merated, has  there  been  increase  in  the  cost  of  any  other  part  of  the 
personnel  through  an  increase  in  salaries  ? 

(ien.  Wood.  The  nonprofessional  side  has  not  increased.  We  have 
kept  that  at  about  what  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman,  how  far  has  the  increase  extended  down  through 
your  personnel  ? 

(ien.  Wood.  It  would  include  your  doctors  and,  of  course,  it  would 
include  your  therapeutic  aids,  which  we  never  had  before,  really. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  nurses? 

(ien.  W(X)D.  It  Avould  include  your  nurses. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  compensation  paid  to  nurses  com- 
pare under  this  new  plan? 

Col.  Wadswori'h.  It  added  $10  a  month  at  the  Central  Branch  and 
at  the  Moutain  Branch  $20  and  at  Marion  $20.  It  has  had  this  effect. 
Naturally  when  the  people  who  are  attending  to  the  tuberculosis 
patients  at  the  Mountain  Branch  are  getting  a  higher  rate  of  wage 
or  a  special  rate  of  wage,  the  people  who  are  attending  tuberculosis 
patients  at  the  Central  Branch  oecome  restless  and  we  had  to  advance 
their  pay. 

The  ("hairman.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  advance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  were  paying  $8,600  for  the  chief  man  there 
and  prior  to  that  time  our  highest  rated  man  there  was  $2,740  ami 
we  have  had  to  put  on  two  other  higher-priced  men  there  and  alxnit 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Pacific  Branch.  Then  we  have  had  to 
add  to  the  nurses  who  were  engaged  in  handling  tuberculosis.  Seven- 
teen nurses  went  over  in  one  group  and  we  advanced  them  $10  a 
month. 
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REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $3,000  item  you  are  asking  for  in  order  to 
increase  compensation  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  repairs  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
plant.  In  submitting  our  estimates  we  can  never  tell  in  advance  just 
what  we  are  going  to  have  and  we  have  run  into  more  things  under 
this  item  than  we  expected. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  an  actual  necessity? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  next  item  of  the  farm,  for  pay  of 
farmer,  chief  gardener,  harness  makers,  farm  hands,  etc. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That,  sir,  is  another  misleading  wording.  There 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  farm  down  there,  but  this  appropriation 
cares  for  all  our  transportation^  our  upkeep  of  the  ground,  roads, 
walks,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  cemetery  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  no  cemetery  at  this  branch.  We  use 
the  national  cemetery  outside.  It  is  for  the  other  items  such  as 
transportation  and  hauling,  etc. 

The  Chahiman.  And  you  are  asking  for  $2,500  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  asking  $2,500  and  that  amount  is  ac- 
tually needed.  It  is  nearly  all  paid  out  in  the  salaries  of  the  iiien 
we  have  to  employ  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  along  with  any  less  than  that? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir ;  that  is  based  upon  an  actual  statement 
of  the  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  this  for  an  increase  in  pay  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No  ;  in-  fact,  we  are  keeping  our  men  very  low 
tiere.  There  is  one  item  that  has  militatecl,  perhaps,  against  this 
appropriation.  When  we  had  stronger  men  there  we  had  more  men 
who  would  violate  tlie  rules  and  would  be  sentenced  to  some  little 
light  duty  like  picking  up  leaves  or  keeping  the  roads  clean,  but  as 
the  men  grew  older  that  source  for  getting  a  little  work  done  has 
been  wiped  out  entirelv. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  the  record  the 
condition  of  the  present  appropriation,  if  you  have  it? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  nave  here  a  rough  statement  showing  that  made  up 
on  the  31st  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  statement  show  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances? 

Gen,  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

SouTHKKN  Branch,  National  Home  for  DisABfJCD  Voluntekh  Soldiebs. 
Statement  of  appropriationM  for  fiscal  year  1V22. 


Appropriation 

Received  from  sales 
to  Sept.  30 


Current 
expenses. 


Total. 


Expended  to  Sept. 

30 

Payments  dne  for 

supplier 


Total. 


Balance 

Estimated  sales,  10 
moutlLs 


Total 

Estimated  expend- 
itures   


Balance,  June 
30,1922 

Detail  of  estimated 
expenditures    to 
June  30, 1022: 
Pay    schedule, 
10  months... 
Annual      sup- 
plies   

Supplies,  Jan.  1 

to  June:w 

8upplies,Apr.  1 
to  June 30.... 
Special  items. . . 


Total. 


$oO,000.00 


50,000.00 


Subsist- 
ence. 


1210,000.00 
1,263.1.5 


House- 
hold. 


1115,000.00 
207.12 


10,244.10 
403.14 


10, 647. 33 


30,353.67 


30, 353. 67 
47, 007.  .W 


»  7, 6,53. 91 


45, 130. 00 

1, 552. 5.H 

275.00 

50.00 


47,007.58 


211,26.3.151  115,207.12 


37,536.22 
73,712.00 


111,240.21 


100, 013.  M 
6,000.00 


106,013.04 
140,460.00 


>  43, 446. 06 


26,880.00 


63,780.00 
58,800.00 


140, 460. 00 


30,091.36 
68, 217. 50 


j  Trans- 
Hospital.  I  porta- 
tion. 


105,000.0011,000.00 


Total 


0.5,000.00   1,000.00 


08,.308.8ri 


16,898.26 
200.00 


17,008.26 
47, 820. 06 


» 30, 722. 70 


20,  4:M.  00 

21,308.06 

6,082.00 


47. 820. 96 


16,665.86 
0,700.38 


68, 534.  76 
87, 922. 75 


»  10,.'W7.99 


76, 420. 00 


7,402.75 
4, 100. 00 


87,922.75 


» Deficit. 


42.17 
20.28 


$60, 000. 00  $12,000.00  S543,  OUX  OO 
4.00'  4.75'       l,479.rc 


60,004.00;  12,004.75   544,  479.  iC 


26,465.24!        62.45 


68, 534.  76,      937. 5.i 


937. 55 
7.17.65 


200.00 


10, 175. 24,    3,  (m.  49|  107. 7W.  >" 
1 1, 514. 45     1, 83a  14|  165, 497. «( 


21,680.69'    4.860.631  273,292.41 


38, 314. 31 


38,314.311    7,135.12 


7,135.121  271,187.61 
6,  300liV 


277,387  W 


40,290.00 


M,  97.5. 69 


9,70a00  382,9:«s.^ 


»2,564.88.»  lOo.^Vil.ii 


737. 55 


737. 55 


19,650.00 
15a  00 


40, 29a  00 


,ool 


20,490.00j    7,90a00l  197. 25a  no 

22,861.54 

l,30a00     98,480.7.^ 


5oaoo 


63,60ani} 
737.  V> 


9,70a00|  dS2,93(iM 


NT^MBPiR    OF    VACANT    BEDS    IN    ALL    BRANCHES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Veterans'  Bureau  iitilizin<r  all  of  the  l)e<ls 
you  have  avaihible  for  War  Kisk  patients,  and,  if  not,  how  many 
vacant  beds  have  vou  available  and  where  are  thev  located? 

(ien.  W(H)i).  At  the  Central  Branch  we  have  general  beds,  524: 
vacant  beds.  37 :  tuberculosis  beds,  297 :  vacant  beds,  4.  Northwestern 
Branch :  General  beds,  392;  vacant  beds,  144.  Ea.stern  Branch:  Gen- 
eral lieds,  280:  vacant  beds,  145;  tuberculosis  beds,  30;  vacant  be<ls, 
23.  Southern  Branch :  General  l>eds,  215 ;  vacant  beds,  41.  That  doe< 
not  include  the  senile  dementia  cases  which  are  covered  in  another 
frroup.  Western  Branch:  General  beds,  525;  vacant  beds,  148.  Pa- 
cific Branch :  (Jeneral  beds,  425 :  vacant  beds,  59 :  tuberculosis  beds, 
300;  vacant  beds,  104.  Marion  Branch:  neuropsychiatric  beds,  9(>S: 
vacant  beds,  381.  Danville  Branch:  General  beds,  231;  vacant  beds. 
13.  Mountain  Branch:  Tuberculosis  beds,  999;  vacant  beds,  lt>s. 
Battle  Mountain  Sanitorium:  General  beds,  357;  vacant  beds,  34: 
tuberculosis  beds,  70;  vacant  beds,  19. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Have  you  the  total  of  those  figures  so  as  to  show  the 
total  number  of  vacant  beds? 
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Gen.  Wood.  We  have  in  the  nei^^hborhood  of  1,400  vacant  beds  of 
all  classes. 

Mr.  Byrnr.  Are  all  of  those  beds  available  for  the  Veterans* 
Bureau  if  they  were  desired  ? 

(Jen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  open  to  them  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  general  beds  have  you  vacant  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  About  800. 

The  Chaikman.  And  about  how  many  vacant  tuberculosis  beds? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  probably  have  about  300  and  about  375  neuro- 
phychiatric  beds. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  available  for  War  Risk  patients? 

Gen.  Wood.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  War  Risk  Bureau  know  that  you  have 
these  vacancies? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  to  make  a  report  every  week  to  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  by  telegraph. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  know  that  they  have  these  facilities  at 
their  disposal  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  November  16,  1921. 

BRAZILIAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

SIATEHENTS  OF  ME.  WILBTTB  J.  CABK,  DIBECTOK  OF  THE  CON- 
STTLAB  SERVICE,  ANB  HB.  U.  D.  CAKBEL,  ECONOMIC  ADVISEE, 
LATm-AMEEICAir  DIVISION,  STATE  DEPAETMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carr,  you  are  here  to  talk  about  the  Brazilian 
International  Exposition  ? 

Mf.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  voli  any  information  as  to  how  the  money 
is  to  be  used  other  than  that  which  is  shown  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  Carr.  This  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed 
appropriation  is  to  be  expended,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  attached 
to  our  estimate  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  participation  in  expositions, 
mainly  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  money  is  usually  spent 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  character  which  it  is  proposed  to  prepare 
for  Brazil.  Having  no  appropriation,  havinp:  only  the  resolutoin 
authorizing  the  appropriation,  which  has  only  juSt  passed,  of  course 
we  have  made  no  detailed  plans.  We  have  no  commissioner  general 
or  other  person  to  make  detailed  plans  for  participation  in  the  Kio 
exposition,  and  of  course  we  can  not  go  ahead  with  plans  until  we 
know  the  maximum  of  money  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  and  be 
empowered  to  pay  to  have  plans  made. 

CX)MPEN8ATION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  be  able  to  tell  what  the  maximum 
amount  should  be  we,  properly  speaking,  should  have  at  least  an 
outline  as  to  what  the  compensation  of  the  people  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  compensation,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  high- 
salaried  officers  is  regulated  by  the  resolution  itself;  Congress  has 
done  that. 
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The  Chairman.  The  resohition  provides  that  no  person  appointed 
shall  receive  a  greater  salary  than  $15,000,  not  more  than  one  person 
shall  receive  that,  not  more  than  one  person  shall  receive  in  excess  of 
$10,000,  and  not  more  than  three  in  persons  in  excess  of  $7,500  each .' 

Mr.  Oarr.  Yes,  sir ;  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  designated, 
the  compensation  of  all  of  the  employees  must  be  below  $7,500,  and, 
of  course,  the  majority  would  receive  far  below  $7,500. 

METHOD  OF   APPOINTING  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  appointed  under  the  civil  service, 
Except  those? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  imagine  that  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  employ  them  under  the  civil  service,  because,  for  example, 
a  larffe  number  would  have  to  l^e  employed  in  Brazil  itself,  who  could 
hardly  be  brought  under  our  civil-service  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  would  just  take  the  natives? 

Mr.  Cakr.  For  the  laborers,  mechanics,  and  people  of  that  sort 
employed  in  erecting  the  buildings.  Then,  I  imagine,  the  com- 
missioner general- would  endeavor  to  get  as  ffood  talent  as  he  could 
in  this  country,  men,  for  instance,  who  could  not  be  had  througli 
any  civil-service  process,  and  who  for  expenses  and  a  small  com- 
'  pensation  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  devote  their  special  talents 
to  the  preparation  of  plans,  designs,  installation,  and  doing  other 
important  parts  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  act  exempt  the  employees  from  the  civil 
service  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No  ;  it  does  not  say  anything  about  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  chosen. 

COST  OF  BUnj)ING. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  $825,000  on  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  only  tentative.  The  gentlemen  who  looked  over 
the  ground  in  Brazil  considered,  in  view  of  the  location  of  the  sit4i 
chosen  for  the  United  States,  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  building 
to  cost  about  $500,000,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  a  build- 
ing costing  nearly  $500,000  in  order  that  the  United  States  might 
not  appear  inferior  to  the  other  Governments  in  its  representation. 

NATURE   or  EXHIBITS. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  there  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  exhibits  which  the  Government  is  to  furnish  are  to 
l)e  governmental  exhibits,  showing  the  operations  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  [particularly  those  which  have  to  do  with 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  which  Brazil  is  es- 
pecially interested. 

The  Chairman.  Will  thev  show  anvthing  about  the  industrial  de- 
velopment? 

Mr.  Carr.  They  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  industrial  activity- 
forestry,  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  anything  about  manufactures? 

Mr.  (\\RR.  Yes,  sir. 
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PRIVATE  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  bulk  of  the  manufacture  exhibits  will  be  by 
manufacturers  themselves,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  A  numoer  of  the  large  American  companies 
propose  to  erect  their  own  buildings  and  have  their  own  exhibits, 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  Government  of  the  TTnited  States 
should  make  a  large  exhibit,  tecause  the  United  States  is  foremost 
in  the  world  in  agriculture,  foremost  in  the  world  in  forestry,  and  in 
a  number  of  things  which  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  Brazil.  Mr. 
Carrel,  who  knows  Brazil  very  thoroughly,  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
very  much  moi'e  about  it  than  I,  if  you  care  to  have  him  take  up  the 
testimony  at  this  point. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  One  more  question  and  then  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Carrel.  Is  it  contemplated  that  nothing  but  Government  ex- 
hibits shall  be  displayed  in  the  Government  building? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  other  exhibits  will  be  under  roofs  con- 
trolled by  private  individuals? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

PERIOD  OF  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  is  the  exposition  to  last  ? 
Mr.  Carr.  It  is  to  open  the  7th  of  next  September  and  to  continue 
on  through  Sej^tember,  October,  and  November. 

ULTIMATE  DISPOSITION  OF  BriU)ING. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  will  be  done  with  the  building  after  the  exposi- 
tion is  closed  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  has  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  contemplated  to  put  up  a  building  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  remains  to  be  determined.  There  were  sugges- 
tions made,  I  understand — I  was  not  there — in  the  committee  report- 
ing the  resolution,  that  the  building  might  be  utilized  in  some  fashion 
for  an  embassy. 

Mr.  Byrns,  There  is  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Government 
to  construct  embassy  buildings,  when  they  get  the  money,  in  various 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  limit  of  $150,000  is  placed  on  the  building  and 
grounds  in  any  one  place. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED  EMBASSIES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  have  you  for  the  Government  in  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  one  in  China,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Siam,  one 
in  Cuba,  one  in  Turkey,  and  one  in  Panama.  We  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  one  in  Chile,  an  appropriation  for  one  one  in  Mexico,  one 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  one  in  Paris.  At  the  last  session  Congress  appro- 
priated a  lump  smn  of  $300,000  to  be  utilized  in  purchasing  buildings 
m  any  of  several  places  which  it  mentioned. 
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IX)NIK)N  EMBASSY. 


The  Chairman.  Did  we  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Morgan  for  the 
buildinff  in  London  'i 

Mr.  Gakr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  building? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  occupying  the  buikling  now  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  not  occupied.  Only  within  the  last  few  days  have 
we  been  able  to  get  the  title  passed  to  the  United  States.  It  wa> 
difficult  to  find  a  way  to  conmly  witli  the  British  law,  so  that  the 
title  could  legally  pass  to  the  United  States.  We  found  a  way ;  and. 
I  think,  we  are  now  going  aliead  to  make  plans  for  the  occupation 
of  the  property. 

Mr.  I3yrn8.  Does  the  Government  furnish  the  building  and  also 
maintain  it? 

Mr.  CAim.  The  Government  furnishes  the  buildings,  and  in  the 
foreign-service  appropriations  there  is  a  fund  provided  for  repairs 
and  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Morgan  have  the  fee  to  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  few  fee  properties  available 
in  London. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  suspected. 

Mr.  Carr.  Property  there  is  usually  held  on  long  lease,  but  in  this 
case  Mr.  Morgan  had  the  fee-simple  title  and  transferred  that  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  put  it  in  order? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  only  estimate  we  have,  which  comes  from  the  man 
who  formerlv  looked  after  that  property  for  Mr.  Morgan,  is  about 
$140,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  authority  in 
putting  the  building  in  order? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  requires  to  be  done  over  and  certain  alterations  to 
adapt  it  for  embassy  purposes,  and  of  course  it  has  to  be  furnished 
throughout,  provided  with  new  electric  installation,  lighting,  and 
other  necessary  equipment  for  an  ambassador's  residence. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  this  building  in 
Brazil,  if  they  erected  it,  being  used  for  embassy  purposes.  That 
would  require  tearing  dow^n  and  reconstructing? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  or  with  the  use  to  which  the  building  would 
be  put  to  answer  intelligently. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how^  you  could  put  up  an  exposition 
building  and  use  it  for  a  private  residence. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  location  would  not  be  suitable. 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Carrel  can  tell  you  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be'^glad  if  you  will  give  us  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  what  3'ou  believe  will  be  involved  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  $1,000,000,  if  appropriated. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT    OF    MK.    CARREL. 

Mr.  Cabrel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  economic  advisor  attached  to 
the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  State  Department, 

I  have  visited  the  South  American  countries  on  private  business  a 
number  of  times,  inchiding  Brazil,  being  in  that  country  six  different 
times,  so  I  know  something  of  the  general  conditions  in  Brazil  and 
other  South  American  countries,  particularly  as  affecting  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  otates  with  those  countries,  and  I 
think  I  have  had  impressed  upon  me  the  impoiiance  of  our  paying 
particular  attention  to  those  relations  and  to  fostering  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  South  America,  and  have  been  particularly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  South  American 
coimtries  attach  more  importance  possibly  than  we  do  in  this  country 
to  the  exchange  of  courtesies  and  to  some  show  in  connection  with 
undertakings  such  as  this. 

Just  as  a  general  outline  of  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  exposition,  I  might  say  that  in  June  last  the  Government  of 
ferazil  sent  a  fonnal  invitation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  centennial  exposition  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  beginning  the  7th  of  September,  1922,  and  extending  through 
September,  October,  and  November. 

The  invitation  of  this  Government  to  participate  mentioned  as 
desirable  exhibits  relating  to  farming,  cattle  raising,  fisheries,  min- 
ing, mechanical  industries,  transportation,  communication,  commerce, 
science,  and  fine  aits,  with  special  emphasis  lipon  forestry  and  man- 
ufacturing industries. 

As  the  gentlemen  prol)ably  know,  Brazil  is  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time  that  possibly  compares  with  the  situation  m 
the  United  States  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  this  vast  country,  in  which 
are  produced  all  sorts  of  raw  products,  is  susceptible  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  of  many  kinds  in  which  they  are  going  to  require 
all  sorts  of  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment  manufactured  fn  other 
countries.  For  that  reason  not  only  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  but  also  those  of  Europe  and  Japan  are  very  much  interested 
in  getting  a  strong  foothold  in  the  market,  so  as  to  supply  Brazil's 
large  needs. 

This  coming  centennial  celebration  in  Brazil  is  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The 
I'^^nited  States  of  America,  in  1876,  celebrated,  at  Philadelphia,  by 
means  of  a  similar  centennial  exposition,  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  Republic.  To  that  celebrati(m  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  invited  and  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  our 
own  centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia  in  187C  was  due  to  the 
liberality  with  which  foreign  Governments  participated,  and  Brazil 
was  one  of  the  principal  foreign  participants  at  that  exposition. 
Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  at  that  time,  was,  I  am  told,  the 
only  head  of  a  foreign  Government  to  attend,  and  a  Brazilian  man- 
of-war  the  only  foreign  naval  vessel  to  visit  the  ix)rt  for  the  cele- 
bration. 

Brazil's  experience  at  that  exposition,  the  resulting  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Brazilian  people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
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States;  the  benefits  to  commercial  intercourse  between  Brazil  anii 
the  United  States  were  such  as  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  Brazil  in 
participating  in  subsequent  expositions  in  the  TTnited  States.  Ii 
took  part  in  the  Foreign  Exposition  in  Boston  in  J883;  in  the  In- 
dustrial and  Cotton  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  in  lH84r-5;  in  th» 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1898;  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  1901;  in  the  Louisiana  Purcliase  Exposition  at  St.  I^>ui- 
in  1904;  in  the  Ter-Centennial  Fixposition  at  Jamestown  in  ll>n7: 
and  in  the  Pan-American  Pacific  P^xposition,  San  Francisco,  in  1915. 

Brazil  has  cordially  responded"  to  these  many  invitations  which  wt» 
have  extended  to  her,  and  by  her  participation  and  by  her  expendi- 
tures there  has  always  helped  us  make  them  a  success.  The  availaldt- 
data  as  to  the  cost  of  her  exhibit  at  the  St.  I^ouis  Exposition  show^ 
that  she  spent  no  less  than  $60(),00()  there. 

After  the  exposition  was  over  the  (Government  of  Brazil  took  lier 
magnificent  exposition  building  and  transpoiled  it  from  St.  Loui> 
to  Kio  de  Janeiro,  wliere  it  was  erected  on  one  of  the  principal  ave- 
nues as  a  permanent  structure,  which  is  now  used  as  the  home  of  the 
Brazilian  Congress,  and  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Palace,  in  honor 
of  our  President  Monroe  and  in  recognition  by  the  ])eople  of  Brazil 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  building, 
which  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  are  some  of  the 
finest  public  buildings  in  Brazil's  capital,  which  has  a  population, 
bv  the  wav,  of  1,500.000.  I  refer  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  na- 
ti(mal  opera  house,  the  national  library,  and  other  similar  monu- 
ments oi  architectural  beaut  v.  Just  recentlv  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  floated  a  loan  in  tlie  T 'nited  States  of  $12,()(K),000,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  are  to  be  utilized  in  preparing  sites  and  builduig^^ 
for  this  coming  centennial  exposition. 

Within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  this  Monroe  Palace  will  be  the  main 
entrance  to  the  exposition  grounds.  Passing  through  the  entrance, 
the  first  buildings,  on  a  wide  avenue  overlooking  the  wonderful  har- 
bor of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  be  the  buildings  of  the  foreign  (iovern- 
ments  which  ])ai-ticii)ate.  One  of  the  principal  sites  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  United  States  Government,  (ireat  Britain.  Belpcium. 
Portugal,  Japan.  France,  and  others  will  be  represented.  It  has 
been  rej^orted  that  the  British  Government  has  planned  a  building  to 
cost  £100,000  sterlings  The  Ignited  States  Government  buihling. 
located  in  so  conspicuous  a  place,  along  with  those  of  other  foreign 
(lovernments,  and  within  sight  of  the  Monroe  Palace,  which  was 
Brazil's  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  must  be  in  keejiing 
with  its  surroundings.  An  American  engineering  firm  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro  has  gratuitously  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  should 
be  spent  for  the  United  States  building  and  equipment  of  $500,(X)<X 

I  LTIMATE  mSP()SITU)N  OF  BUIIJ>INO. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  private  concern  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
already  suggested  that  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  it'  would  he 
willing  to  take  over  this  building  for  their  own  use;  that  is,  purchase 
it  from  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  Carr  has  stated,  it  was  also  sug- 
gested in  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions  that 
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probablv«the  building  might  be  used  as  quarters  for  the  embassy 
in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  not  be  done.  It  woidd  have  to  be  torn 
down  and  reconstructed. 

•Mr.  CAiutEL.  Also,  that  the  cousuhite  general  and  the  American 
Club  might  be  housed  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  chib  ? 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  mean  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  jirivate  institution? 

Mr.  Carrei^  If  housed  in  the  building,  of  course,  it  would  be  re-., 
quired  to  pay  rental.  Those  are  merely  passing  suggestions  that 
have  originated  from  different  persons  interested  in  the  success  of 
American  representation  in  Brazil,  not  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  seriously  contemplates  that 
the  Federal  (Tovernment  is  going  to  rent  quarters  to  private  people. 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  merely  mentioned  that  as  illustrating  the  fact  that 
the  building  need  not  necessarily  be  torn  down  and  constitute  a  total 
loss  after  it  has  served  its  purj^ose  as  an  exposition  building.  It  is 
in  a  central  location,  near  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  probably 
can  be  utilized  for  other  purposes. 

GOVERNMENTS    WHICH    WH.L   ERECT    lU  ILDINCJS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  that  Great  Britain  is  going  to  erect  a  build- 
ing. Is  there  any  intimation  that  other  (Tovernments  will  erect 
buildings? 

Mr.  Carrel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  other  (rovernments  ? 

Mr.  Carijel.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Japanese*  have  selected  a 
site  and  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  also  selected  a  site. 

TITLE  TO   land. 

Mr.  Anthony  Does  the  Brazilian  (Government  just  give  us  the 
right  to  erect  the  building  or  does  it  give  us  the  land  if  we  are  going 
to  erect  a  pennanent  building? 

Mr.  Carrel.  A  great  many  details  of  this  kind  in  connection  with 
our  exhibit  that  also  have  occurred  to  us  have  not  been  worked  out 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  them  out  until  the  (Tovernment  is 
authorized  to  spend  some  money  and  can  emploj'  a  man  experienced 
in  planning  exhibits  to  work  them  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  can  not  acquire  the  land  under  any 
eorcumstances  without  a  specific  act  of  C  ongress,  because  there  is 
another  act  which  prevents  you  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Carri-x.  If  you  will  remember,  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
exposition,  the  money  that  was  used  for  that  exposition  was  ob- 
tained from  various  appropriations.  An  api)ropriati<m  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  originally  made  and  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  that  was  insufficient  and  another  appropriation  was 
made,  and  from  time  to  time  additional  appropriations  were  made^ 
until  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  Ccmgress  and  used  for  the 
Paris  exposition  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 
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KEEPING  WITHIN   APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  contemplated  in  this  case — ^is  it  to  be  con- 
fined to  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Carrel.  It  is  intended  that  $1,000,000  shall  cover  all  expenses, 

Mr.  Sisson.  Will  it? 

Mr.  (Barrel.  That  is  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  authority. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  must  cover  it. 

Mr.  Carrei^.  You  will  find  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  House  fixed  the  limitation  and  Congress  in 
passing  the  resolution  provided  that  the  expenditures  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  this  committee.  Congress,  and  the  country  can 
understand  that  positively  $1,000,000  is  as  much  as  the  United  States 
Government  will  expend? 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  deficiency  to 
cover  any  obligation  incurred  by  the  management  so  as  to  force  the 
Government  to  appropriate  more  than  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to 
these  matters  is  that  when  he  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  this  char- 
acter and  gives  his  word  to  Congress  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
exceeded  he  proposes  to  see  that  it  is  not  exceeded.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  that  statement.  Mr.  Hughes  is  working?  in 
cooperation  with  Gen.  Dawes 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  If  Secretary  Hughes  does  that,  he  will 
set  a  magnificent  precedent  for  future  Cabinet  officers  and  future 
administrations.  If  he  is  iron-handed  enough  or  steel-handed  enough 
to  see  that  the  other  departments,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  other  activities,  shall  not  indirectly  have  any  more  money 
than  this  $1,(XX),000,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a 
medal  of  honor. 

Mr.  Carr.  If  you  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  this  expense,  I  \*'ill 
guarantee  that  Secretary  Hughes  will  not  permit  it  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  was  not  referring  especially  to  Secretary  Hughes, 
but  I  want  to  know  about  the  others. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  I  can  guarantee  that  the  President  will  not 
permit  anybody  else  to  ask  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Carreu  That  is  the  reason  we  have  adopted  this  plan  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  amount.  We  have  not  considered  it  advisable  or  in  the 
interest  of  economy  to  go  around  among  the  various  departments 
and  build  u[)  the  estimate  item  by  item,  thereby  arriving  at  an 
amount  awav  beyond  the  limit  that  should  be  placed  upon  it.  For 
that  reason  we  have  fixed  the  limit  of  $1,00(),()()0. 

CriARACTP^R  OF  I5i:iIJ)INO  (lONSTRlTCTION. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  know  about  the  character  of  this 
building  ccmstruction  ? 

Mr.  Carrel.  No,  sir;  not  definitely  enough  to  make  a  statement,  as 
we  have  as  yet  had  no  moans  of  making  a  definite  plan  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  will  be  of  stucco? 
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Mr.  Carrei^  a  steel-frame  structure  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it.  It  will  probably  be  a  steel-frame  building,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  those  details  as  to  the  exact  stvle  of  the  building,  the  plans,  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  are  things  that  must  be  worked 
out  by  some  one  experienced  in  those  matters,  and  such  a  man  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  and  will  be  unable  to  obtain  until  we  have 
authority  to  pay  him.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  as  a  basis  for  compari- 
son in  fixing  the  amount  required,  we  have  used  the  figures  covering 
expenditures  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  totaling  $1,472,5005  the 
United  States  Government  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
in  1917  of  $1,174,000;  and  Brazil's  expenditures  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position of  over  $600,000.  And  considering  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
materials,  transportation,  wages,  and .  practically  every  other  item 
involved  is  much  higher  to-day  than  at  the  time  of  those  expositions, 
we  feel  that  the  amount  asked  for  in  this  ease  is  very  reasonable. 
j  The  United  States  Government  has  taken  part  only  once  in  an 

'        exposition  in  Brazil,  and  that  was  merely  by  sending  a  commission 
there  to  represent  it.    It  merely  sent  a  commission  to  the  Peruvian 
'        Centennial  Celebration,  but  this  celebration  was  not  an  exposition 
and  lasted  but  a  few  davs.    It  mereli^  sent  a  conamission  to  repre- 
sent it  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Exposition  in  1912,  and  only  a  few 
works  of  art.    That  was  the  subject  of  no  little  comnent  because 
i        of  the  meagerness  of  the  participation  as  compared  with  that  of 
'        other  countries.    In  fact,  the  United  States  Government,  except  at 
I        the  Paris  Exposition,  has  not  responded  to  invitations  from  foreign 
!        countries  to  take  part  in  their  expositions  as  they  have  responded  to 
I        ours,  and  particularly  is  this  true  with  reference  to  Brazil. 

A&  to  Brazil's  importance  amomg  the  nations^— its  territory   is 

more  extensive  than  that  of  the  United  States.    It  has  a  population 

of  25,000,000,  and  its  capital,  where  the  exposition  is  to  be  held,  has 

a  population  of  nearly  1,500,000,  as  compared  with  600,000  at  San 

Francisco,  1,700,000  for  Philadelphia,  800,000  for  St.  Louis,  and 

400,000  for  Washington.    The  population  of  the  republic  is  greater 

than  that  of  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  compares  favorably 

:         with  that  of  France   (39,600,000)    and  is  more  than  half  that  of 

the  United  Kingdom  |f  46,000,000).    It  is  more  than  that  of  Canada 

j        and  Mexico   and  is   rour  times  that  of  the   Argentine   Republic 

\         (7,800,000).     Our  exports  to  Brazil  in  1911  were  valued  at  $29,- 

i        000,000;  in  1920  at  $156,740,365.    Our  imports  from  Brazil  in  1911 

i,       were  valued  at  $103,464,111  and  in  1920  at  $227,587,594,  or  nearly 

j       double  in  10  years.     Practically  all  this  increase  occurred  during 

the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  falling  off  has  there  been  ? 

Mr.  Carr£l.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  principal  points  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  our  participation  in  this  exposition  is  that  it  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  our  great  Nation ;  as  a  matter 
of  reciprocal  courtesy  it  should  be  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  lib- 
erality with  which  Brazil  has  many  times  respended  to  our  invita- 
tions; and  last  but  not  least  it  should  be  such  as  to  show  to  those 
engaged  in  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  not 
only  Brazilian  bankers  and  merchants,  but  also  our  own  business 
interests,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  encourage  and 
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protect  in  every  legitimate  and  feasible  manner  the  commercial  inter- 
course that  has  recently  developed  to  such  an  extent.  And  the  im- 
portance that  should  be  ^iven  this  encouragement  and  protection 
can  not  be  too  greatly  emphasized  when  we  see  the  maimer  in  which 
competitors  of  our  nationals  in  foreign  trade  are  being  encouraged 
and  aided  by  their  own  Governments. 

BtJUDINO  SITE. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  we  have  before  us  you 
propose  to  erect  a  building  that  will  cost  about  $300,000,  and  I  notice 
that  you  have  an  item  of  ^25,000  here  for  the  acquisition  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  site.    Do  we  have  to  buy  a  site? 

Mr.  Carrel.  We  may  have  to  buy  or  lease  a  site. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  unusual,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  do  not  think  so.  A  part  of  this  property,  or  a  part 
of  the  site  for  the  exposition  is  (lovernment  property,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  private  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  case  of  expositions  heretofore  all  over  the  world 
have  they  not  furnished  the  ground  upon  which  the  participants  put 
up  their  exhibits? 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  can  not  say,  but  believe  it  would  depend  upon  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  entire  exposition  site  was  obtained. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  very  peculiar. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  furnished  the  ground.  We  did 
in  Chicago,  and  I  understand  that  sites  were  provided  at  St.  Louis 
and  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Carr.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  lease  a  site. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "  acquisition,"  and  under  that  language 
it  could  be  leased. 

Mr.  Carrel.  That  would  cover  a  lease. 

Dl^rrAILS  OF  BUILDIN(5  COST. 

The  (Chairman.  For  the  construction  of  the  building,  $300,000  i? 
sugg(»sted  here.  If  you  have  a  building  that  costs  $300,000  when  you 
get  it  erected,  you  would  have  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the 
materials,  which  I  presume  would  be  transported  from  here. 

Mr.  Carrel.  Some  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  would  he  transported  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  steel,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  (/ARREL.  Steel,  cement,  and  such  things  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  decoration  of  buildings  and  grounds  you  have 
suggested  $25,000;  for  electrical  installation,  $25,000;  for  faQudes 
and  partitions  for  exhibit  space,  $26,000:  and  for  furniture  and 
equipment,  miscellaneous  items,  $100,000.  That  would  bring  vou  up 
to  $500,000. 

Mr.  Carrel.  Yes,  sir:  you  will  see  that  it  harmonizes,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  similar  items  of  expense  for  other  expositions. 

The  ('hairmax.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  would  lie 
some  value  attached  to  this  building  after  we  got  through  using  it 
for  exhibition  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Carrel.  Undoubtedlv. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  probability  of  anyone  buying  it  ? 

Mr*.  Caicrel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  could  be  sold  to  some 
local  interests. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  would  be  •  sold  at  a  small  price. 
Naturally,  the  building  would  not  be  in  proper  form  for  any  pri- 
vate use. 

Mr.  Carrel.  That  would  depend  upon  its  design. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  would  not  be  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tion that  anybody  would  need"  .    , 

Mr.  Carr.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  building  would  be  con- 
structed with  a  steel  frame  so  that  it  could  be  utilized  afterwards,  if 
it  were  taken  over  by  some  local  interest. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  that  could  |3e  done,  it  would  l)e  very 
desirable.  I  notice  that  for  personal  services,  salaries,  and  wages 
you  suggest  $100,000.  That  would  be  the  maximum  amount  expended 
out  of  the  $1,000,000  for  the  comhii'ssioners  and  other  employees? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  made  that  stiitement  only  tentatively.  TV^e  do  not 
know  what  the  amount  required  Would  be.. 

The  Chairman*.  There  could  not  be  much  more  than  that  ex- 
pended for  wages  and  salaries,  because  it  would  leave  very  little  for 
the  real  purposes  of  the  exposition. 

Mr.  Carr.  Of  course,  the  whole  interest  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  in  this  matter  is  to  get  as  much  of  an  exhibit  as  possible 
rather  than  to  employ  a  large  number  of  people.  It  has  no  mterest 
whatsoever  in  employments  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to 
prepare  the  proper  land  of  an  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
enumerate  the  number  of  employees  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  them? 

Mr.  Carr.  Quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  make  this  appropriation,  do  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  department  that  nobody  will  be  employed  except 
where  it  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  exorbitant  pay  will  be  granted? 

Mr.  Carr.  You  have  fixed  a  maximum  for  the  salaries  for  the 
men  who  would  naturally  get  large  pay,  if  anybody  should,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  such  employees,  ana  1  am  quite  sure  that  what- 
ever your  wishes  may  be  with  regard  to  that,  keeping  employees  at  a 
minimum,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  insist  upon  carrying  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  urge, 
at  any  rate,  that  no  extravagant  rates  of  pay  be  allowed,  that  no  un- 
necessary employees  be  put  on,  and  that  as  little  qf  the  amount  ap- 
propriated should  be  used  for  salaries  as  possible,  so  that  the  exhibit 
itself  might  be  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  feeling  that  we  have  in  the  Department  of  State  is 
that  tliis  Government  stands  alone  in  all  of  the  world  in  its  peculiar 
i-elation  to  South  America.  It  has  never  yet  participated  in  an  ex- 
position in  South  America  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  own 
iini:)ortance  and  special  relations  to  South  America.    Here  is  an  op- 
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portiinity  for  it  to  do  so,  when  it  can  reach  not  only  Brazil  but  all  of 
South  America  through  the  manner  in  which  it  participates  in  thi^ 
exposition  and  impress  them  with  its  friendship  and  respect  in  a 
practical  way.  All  of  the  Governments  of  South  America  ^will  be 
represented  in  this  exposition,  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be  well 
represented. 

DESIBABIIJTT  FOR  AND  BFFECT  OF  EXHIBTT. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  that  the  expenditure  of  $l,(X)O,00f» 
will  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  amity  and  also  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint  f 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  investment.  I  i^ould 
a  good  deal  rather,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  feels  this  way  and  he  has  so  stated— not  partici- 
pate  at  aU  than  fail  to  provide  a  proper  exhibit.  The  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  proper  exhibit,  one  that  will  do  us 
credit  and  adequately  express  our  regard  for  Brazil,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  to  stay  at  nome  and  not  invest  any  money  at  all  in  it.  An 
inadequate  amount  of  money  invested  in  such  an  exposition  as  this 
would  be  {noney  wasted,  whereas  an  investm^t  commensurate  wiUi 
our  special  relations  with  Latin  America  would  be  a  good  investment. 
It  would  be  a  good  practical  business  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  character  of  our  display 
would  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sense  a  measure  of  our  importance 
as  a  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  would  be  looked  upon  in  some  sense  as  a  measure  of 
our  own  importance,  and  would  be  regarded  in  another  sense  which 
they  would  consider  more  complimentary — that  is,  as  showing  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  advancement  and  of  their  importance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  building  were  not  put  up,  what  would  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  do  in  the  way  of  providing  space  for  such  exhibit 
as  it  might  have  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be  arranged,  but  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  not  having  provided  a  proper  building  would  be  that 
the  Ignited  States  would  be  in  a  humiliating  position  in  Brazil  and 
in  this  hemisphere  by  the  fact  that  the  other  great  Governments  had 
put  up  buildings  more  or  less  commensurate  with  their  importance, 
while  the  United  States,  the  one  Nation  that  has  a  peculiar  relation 
to  South  America,  had  ignored  the  vaJiie  of  proper  representation 
to  itself  and  the  duty  of  showing  adequate  interest  in  its  neighbors' 
welfare  by  failing  to  participate  in  a  proper  manner.  We  would 
suffer  very  materially  from  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  other  important  nations,  aside  from  Eng- 
land and  Japan,  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  exhibit  there? 

Mr.  Carr.  England,  .lapan,  and  Belgium  are  the  ones  we  know 
are  sending  exhibits. 

Mr.  Carrkl.  There  also  was  a  press  dispatch  that  appeared  re- 
cently to  the  effect  that  Portugal  has  decided  to  participate. 

Mr.  Carr.  There  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind  m  connecticm  with 
this  matter,  and  I  think  it  has  a  material  relation  to  it,  and  that  is 
that  (Jreat  Britain  is  putting  up  there  a  $500,000  building,  or  nearly 
that.     Two  years  ago  Great  Britain  sent  a  most  important  mission 
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The  Chaikmak.  What  is  the  probability  af  anyone  buying  it  i 

Mr*  Cakrel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  could  be  sold  to  some 
local  interests. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  "would  be  sold  at  a  small  price. 
Naturally,  the  building  would  not  be  in  proper  form  for  any  pri- 
vate use. 

Mr.  Carrel.  That  would  depend  upon  its  design. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  would  not  be  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tion that  anybody  would  need.  .    , 

Mr.  Carr.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  building  would  be  con- 
structed with  a  steel  frame  so  that  it  could  be  utilized  afterwards,  if 
it  were  taken  over  by  some  local  interest. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coilrse,  if  that  could  ^  done,  it  would  be  very 
desirable.  I  notice  that  for  personal  services,  salaries,  and  wages 
you  suggest  $100,000.  That  would  be  the  maximum  amount  expenued 
out  of  the  $1,000,000  for  the  commissioners  and  other  employees? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  made  that  statement  only  tentatively.  T\  e  do  not 
know  what  the  amount  required  would  be.  *     • 

The  Chairman.  There  could  not  be  much  more  than  that  ex- 
pended for  wages  and  salaries,  because  It  would  leave  very  little  for 
the  realpurposes  of  the  exposition. 

Mr.  Carr.  Of  course,  the  whole  interest  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  in  this  matter  is  to  get  as  much  of  an  exhibit  as  possible 
rather  than  to  employ  a  large  number  of  people.  It  has  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  employments  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to 
prepare  the  proper  land  of  an  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
enumerate  the  number  of  employees  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  them? 

Mr.  Carr.  Quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  make  this  appropriation,  do  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  department  that  nobody  will  be  employed  except 
where  it  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  exorbitant  pay  will  be  granted? 

Mr.  Carr.  You  have  fixed  a  maximum  for  the  salaries  for  the 
men  who  would  naturally  get  large  pay,  if  anybody  should,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  such  employees,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  what- 
ever your  wishes  may  be  with  regard  to  that,  keeping  emplovees  at  a 
minimum,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  insist  upon  carrying  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  urge, 
at  any  rate,  that  no  extravagant  rates  of  pay  be  allowed,  that  no  un- 
necessary employees  be  put  on,  and  that  as  little  qf  the  amount  ap- 
propriated should  be  used  for  salaries  as  possible,  so  that  the  exhibit 
itself  might  be  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

^Ir.  Carr.  The  feeling  that  we  have  in  the  Department  of  State  is 
that  this  Government  stands  alone  in  all  of  the  world  in  its  peculiar 
relation  to  South  America.  It  has  never  yet  participated  in  an  ex- 
jiosition  in  South  America  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  own 
importance  and  special  relations  to  South  America.    Here  is  an  op- 
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Mr.  Carrel.  No,  sir;  our  banks  now- handle  settlements  direct  in 
<loIlars. 

New  York? 


The  Chairman.  They  can  get  it  on 
Mr.  Carrel.  Yes,  sir. 


The  Chairman^  What  about  our  ability  to  extend  credits  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  is  customary  with  American  business 
people?  For  example,  in  South  America  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  longer  time  credit  than  we  have  here,  or  credit  for  six  month< 
or  a  year  instead  of  60  days  as  here. 

Mr.  Carrel.  I  believe  you  can  go  to  any  bank  in  New  York  that 
lias  a  branch  in  Brazil  and  get  as  good  a  line  of  credit  extension 
for  any  responsible  concern  in  Rio  Janeiro  or  any  other  Brazilian 
oitv  as  you  could  with  relation  to  business  houses  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  any  financial  medium  among  our  bank- 
ing  interests  now  that  will  enable  American  merchants  to  get  their 
paper  discounted  at  proper  rates  so  as  to  enable  them  to  extend  long- 
time credits  i  That  has  been  our  trouble  in  South  America,  has  it 
not  'i 

Mr.. Carrel.  That  has  been  the  difficulty  in  the  past,  because,  nor 
knowing  tlie  firms  in  those  countries  and  not  being  able  to  find  otit 
what  their  financial  status  was,  our  exporters  were  unable  to  get 
drafts  discounted  by  our  banks.  That  was  true  because  the  banks 
were  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  drafts  not  being  paid. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  remedied  by  the  act 
of  Ccmgress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  banks  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  ? 

Mr.  Carrel.  Veryvmuch  so,  and  much  of  this  big  development  in 
the  trade  with  South  American  countries  has  all  been  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  reserve  act.  * 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  do  the  European  nations  have 
over  us  in  South  America  in  the  matter  of  selling  goods  outsi<le  of 
the  matter  of  credit?  Do  they  make  goods  more  suitable  for  that 
trade  than  we  do,  or  do  they  pack  them  better  < 

Mr.  Carrel.  They  have  been  doing  that;  but  we  are  learning  how 
to  meet  their  competition.  We  have  gradually  learned  how  to  meet 
that  competition.  Of  course,  during  the  war  it  was  not  necessarv  to 
adapt  our  goods  so  much  to  the  i^ecjuirements  of  South  American 
countries,  because  we  were  the  only  producing  nation  that  could  fur- 
nish certain  materials  at  that  time[  and  they  had  to  take  our  pro<luct.s 
because*  they  could  not  get  them  anywhere  else.  However,  you  will 
find  that  a  great  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  now  paying  mon* 
attention  to  the  customs  and  requirements  of  those  countries  than 
thev  ever  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  American  business  man  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  young  men  in  South  American  and  keeping  them 
there  until  they  become  acqmiinted  with  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  people  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  as  the  Europeans  do  i 

Mr.  Carrel.  Thev  are  trying  \^ry  hard  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  they  adopted  that  plan  { 

Mr.  Carrel.  A  number  of  banks,  commercial  houses,  and  manufac- 
turers have  classes  in  which  they  train  young  men  for  the  foreiorn 
service.  Apparently  the  great  difficulty  they  find  is  in  keeping  tlie 
young  men  abroad.  Apparently  they  like  their  home  country  better 
than  any  foreign  country. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  disadvantage  do  we  have  from  the  fact  that 
when  South  American  people  come  here  to  trade  we  have  nobody  in 
the  houses  in  which  they  would  like  to  trade  who  can  speak  tneir 
language  i 

Mr.  Cabbel.  We  have  some  disadvantage  in  that  respect,  but'  we 
find  that  most  of  the  houses  that  have  business  relations  with  Latin- 
American  countries  have  people  who  speak  their  language  in  the 
home  office.  There  is  anotner  very  peculiar  thing,  and  that  is  that 
many  of  the  South  American  people  speak  more  lan^ages  than 
we  do.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the  leading  business  men  there, 
and  particularly  the  educated  ones,  speak  English. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  asked  these  questions,  which  seem  not  to 
be  at  all  related  to  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  con- 
clusion as  to  wliether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  this  $1,000,000  was 
calcuhited  to  in  anywise  enlarge  our  trade. 

Mr.  Cabbel.  I  think  it  will  have  that  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  And  whether  there  was  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  enlargement  of  our  trade.  While  the  questions  may  have 
seemed  to  be  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  appropriation,  they  were 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  better  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Cabbel.  I  see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  expanding  our  busi- 
ness in  South  America.  That  is,  provided  we  give  proper  attention 
to  our  business  in  South  America,  which  is  quite  as  essential  there  as 
proper  attention  to  business  anywhere  else  or  at  home. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
$1,000,000  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  better  sentiment  ? 

Mr.  Cabbel.  By  all  means. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  not  say  that  business  is  done  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment^  would  you? 

Mr.  Cabbel.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  in  those  countries.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  can  do  business  better  with  a  man  here  if  you  know 
him  well,  and  know  his  relatives,  and  can  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
him. 

Mr.  Btbns.  Another  viewpoint  is,  whether,  if  it  is  not  allowed, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  proving:  rather  a  stumbling  block. 

Mr.  Cabbel.  I  believe  lack  o£  proper  attention  to  the  opportunity 
now  presented  will  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  farther  south  you  go  the  more  business  is  done 

upon  the  basis  of  sentiment.    You  have  made  an  estimate  here  of 

\       $25,000  for  a  site.    How  do  you  arrive  at  that,  or  what  information 

have  you  as  to  the  cost  of  a  site?    You  must  have  had  some  guide 

in  making  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Cabb.  As  we  explained  a  moment  ago,  we  had  no  data  iii 
regard  to  this  exposition  upon  which  to  compile  those  figures.  They 
are  conjectural. 

Mr.  SissoN,  Of  course,  if  you  start  off  with  the  idea  that  you  will 
pay  the  Brazilian  Government  or  somebody  down  there  $25,000, 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  it,  because  I  presume  that  those  people 
down  there  have  business  sense.  Unless  vou  have  some  information 
or  some  knowledge  that  they  are  going  to  want  an  enormous  sum 
like  that  for  the  rent  of  property  we  ought  not  to  figure  on  that. 
We  might  find  out  from  the  ambassador  here  or  from  somebody  who 
rej)resents  that  (lovernment  what  their  plans  are  going  to  be. 


r 
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Mr.  Carr.  If  you  will  notice,  we  have  asked  for  this  appropriai- 
tion  in  lump  sum,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  obligating  expenditure  until  we  get  all  the  facts.  We  do  not 
propose  to  begin  spending  the  money  until  we  know  what  we  are 
speeding  it  for  and  that  we  are  spenaing  it  economically. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  are  going  in  for  an  exposition,  we  ought  to  save 
all  the  money  possible  on  these  overhead^  charges. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  as  to  make  the  best  possible  showing. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  effort,  of  course,  should  be  made  to  get  the  best 
possible  exhibit,  and  if  there  is  any  economizing  to  be  done,  we 
should  economize  on  things  that  do  not  enter  into  the  exhibit. 

BUILDING  SITE. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  gentlemen  have  any  information  or  intimation 
about  the  site,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  Like  the  chairman,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  found  that  you  had  an  item  of  $25,000 
for  a  site. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  do  not  know  about  that  yet,  but  we  just  assumed 
that  it  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Cariosl.  That  provides  for  the  acquisition  and  preparation  of 
the  site.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  sites  will  have  to  be  leased, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  lease  a  part  of  the  site.  We  do  know  that 
the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the  exposition  and  that  on  some  of 
the  exposition  site  there  are  a  lot  of  squalid  huts ;  a  large  amount  of 
excavation  work  will  have  to  be  done  and  the  site  leveled  off. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  have  us  come 
if  they  should  start  out  by  saying  to  you,  "  We  want  you  down  here, 
but  \  ou  will  have  to  rent  your  space  here  on  these  grounds."  I  do 
not  believe  that  was  ever  done  at  any  exposition.  I  may  be  entirely 
in  error  about  that,  but  I  do  not  thiiik  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  avoid  that  feature  of  it? 

Mr.  Carr.  If  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  it  will  be  avoided,  because 
we  have  no  desire  to  spend  money  for  a  site. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  take  it  that  if  Great  Britain  is  given  a  site  and  the 
other  Governments  are  given  sites,  a  site  will  be  given  to  this  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  We  would  insist  upon  having  the  same  treatment? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SisflON.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  voice  my  protest 
against  going  down  there  if  the  Government  that  invites  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exposition  charges  us  for  the  space  on  which  to  place 
the  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  as  you  do  about  that. 

Mr.  Carr.  On  the  other  hand,  I  take  it  that  if  Congress  should  ap> 
propriate  money  for  this  exposition  it  would  insist  upon  going  in 
upon  the  same  terms  as  other  Governments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  except  this,  that  I  would 
not  want  to  go  into  any  sort  of  affair  where  it  would  look  too  much 
like  trying  to  make  money  out  of  us  instead  of  making  friends  out 
of  us. 
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Mr.  Carr.  There  was  one  point  I  was  interested  in  submitting,  and 
at  is  that  there  are  only  nine  months  in  which  to  get  under  way  with 
e  exhibit  down  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  think  you  will  need  it  all  as  one  lump  sum  ? 
Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir ;  we  ought  to  know  what  amount  is  to  be  given 

so  as  to  know  how  to  make  our  plans.    Otherwise,  we  would  have 

go  ahead  entirely  in  the  dark. 


Wednesday,  November  16, 1921. 

BOAED  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

STATEMENT  OF  JTTSOE  W.  L.  CHAHBEBS,  COMMISSIONEB  OF 

KESIATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Chambers,  we  had  the  item  in  this  bill 
lich  relates  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  up  for  con- 
ieration  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  4th  of 
arch,  1921,  there  was  no  appropriation  made,  it  was  understood 
at  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act,  the  Board  of  Media- 
m  and  Conciliation  would  close  up  its  affairs,  although,  of  course, 
»  realize  that  the  law  has  not  been  repealed.  We  would  like  very 
iich  to  get  such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  as  to  what 
tivities  have  been  conducted  since  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ap- 
opriate,  and  what  obligations,  if  any,  exist. 

Judge  Chambers.  Anticipating  that  that  would  probably  be  the  in- 
ition  or  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  not  making  the  appropri- 
ion,  and  as  soon  as  that  fact  became  known  to  us,  we  arranged 
r  a  call  on  the  President.  I  have  the  correspondence  with  me  show- 
ET  that.  The  President  invited  us  on  some  day  in  April  to  confer 
th  him.  Judge  Knapp,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Kluttz 
d  myself,  the  other  two  members  of  the  board,  called  at  that  time, 
d  the  President  himself  set  another  date  at  that  conference  about 
week  off  when  he  wanted  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  At  that 
ne  the  whole  situation  was  disclosed  to  him  and  he  was  more  or  less 
miliar,  having  been  a  Senator,  with  the  law  and  the  work  of  the 
ard ;  but  he  said  he  wanted  to  inquire  more  thoroughly  into  it,  as 
did  not  know  what  railroad  legislation  might  be  enacted  by  Con- 
ess,  and  that  we  should  go  on  awaiting  further  orders  from  him. 
lis  board,  as  you  know,  is  an  independent  institution^nd  reports 
rectly  to  the  President  and  is  subject  to  his  orders.  We  did  that, 
e  had  only  one  case  on  at  that  time — the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
lantic  case — and  vaj  assistant  went  immediately  back  down  there 
see  if  he  could  assist  in  the  settlement  of  that  controversy.  You 
11  recall,  perhaps,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  that 
5e,  that  the  United  States  Railway  Labor  Board  declined  to  enter- 
n  their  petition,  because  they  had  not  complied  with  some  of  the 
filiations  of  that  board  which  had  to  be  performed  before  they 
Lild  take  up  the  case.  Then  the  employees  requested  action  from  our 
ard.  Beceivership  followed  on  the  road,  and  the  courts  took  posses- 
>n  of  the  operation. 

Judffe  Knapp  and  I  together  called  on  the  President  the  second 
ne,  Mr.  Kluttz  being  in  Georgia,  and  he  asked  us  to  continue.  I 
Id  him  I  had  a  professional  proposal  to  me  which  I  wanted  to  be 
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able  to  answer  as  early  as  I  could,  and  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  not 
leave  the  service  at  that  time.  Then  the  matter  w^ent  on  until  after 
July  1,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  the  board  held  a  meeting  «n«l 
addressed  to  the  President  this  letter,  to  which  we  received  tlii> 
reply  from  the  President,  in  which  the  President  practically  aske«; 
us  to  withdraw  that  letter,  or,  rather,  to  write  him  another  lett^fr 
leaving  out  of  it  the  resignations  or  any  suggestions  of  resigna- 
tions, and  went  on  to  state  some  personal  views  of  his  about  the 
matter,  and  twice  since  then,  as  other  correspondence  here  will  show. 
I  addressed  the  President  to  know  what  his  further  orders  were. 
The  President  then  asked  me  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Bud«ret 
Director,  which  we  did,  and  I  have  here  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Dawes,  and  as  I  knew  him  personally  I  called  on  liim,  ami 
he  made  the  estimate  that  is  before  you  now,  as  he  informed  us. 
and  it  has  come  to  you,  I  believe,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought,  1  am  sure,  which  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  it  failed  to  appropriate  was  that  in  view  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  which  virtually  took  over  all 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  althoutrh 
not  in  the  same  form,  of  course,  there  should  not  be  two  boards  doin«r 
substantially  the  same  work. 

Judge  Chambers.  You  will  recall,  however,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
that  question  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  they  tle- 
clined  to  interfere  with  the  law  itself,  which  left  the  law  in  exist- 
ence, and  we  have  not  taken  a  step  in  this  matter  except  by  directitui 
of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  if  this  appropriation  which  is 
suggested  should  be  made,  that  that  would  enable  the  board  to  clear 
up  all  the  work  it  has  on  hand. 

Judge  Chambers.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  think  we  could  do  it  in  two 
weeks'  time,  because  we  have  gone  on  with  the  idea  that  this  avus 
going  to  occur. 

The  Ch^urman.  And  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  that  and  vluse 
up  the  affairs  of  the  board  in  an  orderly  way. 

Judge  Chambers.  It  is  certainly  advisable  to  do  that.  I  am  not 
going,  to  be  with  the  board  after  this  part  of  the  work  is  done,  Imt 
my  own  personal  view  after  seven  or  eight  years'  experience  in  this 
work  is  that  it  is  the  best  law  we  ever  had  on  the  subject,  and  that  an 
appropriation  of  $25,()(M)  for  the  year  is  the  thing  that  Congress 
really  ought  to  do.  I  so  told  the  President,  and  he  agreed  to  it. 
Whether  he  would  appoint  a  successor  to  me  or  not  is  a  matter,  of 
course,  I  did  not  discuss  with  him. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  board.  Judge  i 

Judge  Ciiambi«:hs.  Since  its  organization,  and  the  law  makes  the 
commissioner  a  member  of  the  board.  There  are  two  other  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  year  was  the  board  organized? 

Judge  Chambers.  1918. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  State  are  you  from,  Judge? 

Judge  CHAMBEits.  Alabama;  but  I  have  lived  in  Washington 
since  18J)5  except  the  four  years  I  was  chief  justice  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  in  Samoa,  and  I  was  abroad  those  years. 

The  Ch-urman.  How  did  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
aiTive  at  this  figure  of  $8,000  ? 
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Judge  Chambers.  Well,  it  will  not  take  $8,000  now. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  take? 

Judge  Chambers.  It  will  take  $1,350  less  than  that,  certainly,  if 
e  wind  up  by  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Chaihmman.  I  had  figured  out  that  it  would  take  about 
1.7r)()  less. 

Judge  Chambers.  No;  it  will  take  about  $1,350  less  than  that.  I 
s'kon  you  included  rent  in  your  estimate,  wliich  would  make  it  just 
bout  that  amount.  We  are  paying  no  rent  now  because  we  are  in 
ne  of  the  tem[X)rary  buildings  of  the  (rovernment.  According  to 
ly  calculation  it  woiild  take  less  than  $7,000  of  the  $8,000  to  wind  up 
le  matters  now. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  figured  it  would  take  about  $6,250. 

Judge  Chambers.  It  will  take  a  little  more  than  it  otherwise  would 
ecauiie  the  amount  that  still  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing 
tficer — and  we  have  no  disbursing  officer— goes  back  into  the  Treas- 
IV.     \^  e  turned  in  $18,00(). 

The  (^haiijmax.  According  to  your  view,  $0,650  would  cover  all 
le  obligations  up  to  the  1st  of  December!? 

rJudge  C^hambkrs.  I  would  have  to  make  some  calculation  to  an- 
vver  tliat.  AVe  might  not  be  able  to  wind  up  on  the  1st  day  of 
December  or  on  tlie  2d  dav  of  December,  but  we  won't  go  a  day  be- 
ond  what  is  necessary.  ^Ve  are  now  turning  over  to  the  Department 
f  Justice  by  degrees  this  matter,  and  it  is  an  enoi*mous  job,  because 
rerything  that  the  (Torernmerit  possessed  in  all  of  its  departments 
earing  on  this  subject  is  now  in  our  rooms,  and  when  I  took  the 
ihject  up  with  the  Attorney  General  he  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
\in\e  a  catalogue,  and  it  will  practically  be  a  book  as  large  as  this 
lie  I  indicating],  being  a  catalogue  of  everything  we  have  on  the  sub- 
'ct.  It  will  be  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  (rovernment,  and  we  are 
ending  in  not  only  the  documents  but  this  inventory.  I  said  it 
ould  j)robably  take  us  a  few  weeks  to  complete  the  work;  it  may 
ike  a  little  longer,  but  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a  dollar  of  the 
^.000  that  is  not  necessary.  Mv  calculation  is  that  it  will  take  some 
iiount  between  $6,500  and  $7^000. 

Tlie  Chairman'.  According  to  the  last  statement  you  made,  as  I 
LMire  it.  it  will  take  $6,650. 

Judge  Chambers.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  something  like  that. 


Wednesday,  Xo\'ember  16,  1921. 

(COMMISSIONERS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

rATEMENT  OF  ME.  HTTGH  L.  KEEWIN,  DIBECTOE  OF  CONCILIA- 
TION,  AND   ME.    GBOEOE   W.   LOVE,   DISBTHSLSING    OFFICEBr- 

Additional. 

l.VII.nOAl)   AND    lELEGRAPH   EXPENSES  OF    NATIONAL   RAIF.ROAD   LABOR   BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  some  time  aofo,  but  I  tliink  one 
:»ni  was  overlooked. 
Mr.  Kerwin.  Tes,  sir. 

riie  Chairmax.  It  aj^pears  there  is  a  deficiency  of  $2,^^^ 
^ar  lf)'20  in  connection  with  tlie  activities  of  the  comm' 
»ncilii\tion. 
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Mr.  IvERWiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yoti  tell  us  how  that  occiiired? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  remember,  the  National  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  which  was  presided  over  by  joint  chairmen,  Hon 
AV^illiam  H.  Taft  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh — ^their  services  terminat^I 
along  late  in  August  and  the  unfinished  business  was  turned  over  to 
us,  and  that  necessitated,  for  the  time  beinff,  closing  up  their  busiiierN- 
and  fiscal  affairs  and  taking  over  13  of  their  employees  for  «>nt* 
month.  There  was  occasionally  considerable  transportation.  ^W 
tried  to  get  that  all  in  at  the  time  and  supposed  that  we  did  have  it» 
but  along  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  railroads  sent  in  some  tran>- 
portation  bills  in  connection  with  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Lo\^.  There  are  in  my  office  $1,700  of  railroad  and  $8(X)  of 
telegraph  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  have  been  money  enough  in  the  ap- 
propriation if  the  bills  had  been  sent  in  before  the  appropriation 
lapsed? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  appropriation  exceeded  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  tried  always  to  leave  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  for  unpaid  bills,  but  this  avalanche  came  down  and  left  a 
deficit  of  $2,500.  We  thought  that  we  were  all  right;  we  never 
dreamed  of  this  deficiencv. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  did  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Love.  They  have  been  in  the  office  approximately  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  have  been  estimated  for,  or 
could  they  have  been  estimated  for  in  the  regular  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Have  those  bills^been  audited? 

Mr.  Love.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  audited  them,  and  they  are  ready. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  that  they  are  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Ijove.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  obligation  for  transportation  was  create* f 
on  orders  of  the  department  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Love.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  all  ordered  by  the  commissioners  of 
conciliation. 

The  Chairman.  $1,700  for  transportation  and  $800  for  telegraph- 
ing? 

Mr.  Loa-e.  Yes,  sir. 

Saturday,  November  12, 1921. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  BEADLET  TANNEB,  CLEBK  OF  THE  COUET. 

repairs  to  heating  plant,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  in  which  you  are  interested  appears  on 
page  35,  "Court  of  Claims:  Kepairs  to  heating  plant,  $4,100;  paint- 
ing, $2,500;  electrical  fixtures,  $600;  repairs  to  annex  building. 
$2,5(X);  miscellaneous  items,  $300;  in  all,  $10,000."  Will  you  Ihj 
kind  enough  to  explain  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation? 
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Mr.  Tanner.  Starting  with  the  most  important  item,  namely,  the 
heating  plants  the  present  heating  plant  in  the  building  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  installed  almost  20  years  ago.  It  consists  of 
two  high-pressure  water-tube  boilers,  a  piping  system,  and  radiators. 
These  Doilers,  while  we  have  used  them  for  this  extended  period 
of  time,  were  never  boilers  intended  for  a  heating  system;  they  are 
high-pressure  boilei's  which  are  primarily  intended  for  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  get  up  steam? 

Mr.  Tanner.  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  We  can  get  absolutely  no 
heat  until  we  get  a  high  pressure  of  steam. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Because  they  are  high-pressure  boilers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  that  would  make.  It 
does  not  take  5  pounds  of  steam  to  force  live  steam  through  the 
heating  plant  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  That  is  so  as  to  an  efficient  low-pressure  boiler  plant, 
but  our  high-pressure  boUers  require  a  hi^h  pressure  of  steam.  At 
the  present,  however,  that  question  is  absolutely  immaterial,  because 
the  boilers  are  completely  worn  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  tubes  are  gone? 

Mr.  Tanner.  The  tubes  are  gone,  the  boilers  are  entirely  gone. 
We  have  had  them  20  years.    They  have  been  patched  and  repatched. 

The  Chairman*  Do  you  have  an  inspection  of  th^n  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes^^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  year? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  used  them  just  as  long  as  we  could 
possibly  use  them.  Last  winter  when  it  became  apparent  that  they 
could  not  be  further  repaired  I  took  up  the  matter  with  Mr.  Elliott 
Woods,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  whose  supervision  all 
such  repairs  have  heretofore  been  made,  by  specific  directions  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  Of  course,  I  had  already  made  a  careful  sur- 
vey. Mr.  Ward,  our  custodian  of  the  building,  is  an  expert  furnace 
man  himself.  He  had  gone  through  the  matter  thoroughly  and  had 
obtained  estimates.  I  submitted  these  estimates,  with  the  matter, 
to  Mr.  Elliott  Woods.  Mr.  Woods  caused  a  survey;  to  be  made  upon 
his  own  account,  the  same  as  he  had  always  done  in  matters  of  this 
kind  before,  and  he  confirmed  not  only  the  necessity  but  the  figures, 
and  in  connection  with  these  other  matters  which  I  will  come  to  hiter 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  had  recommended  an  appropriation! 
of  $15,000,  but  that  since  the  institution  of  the  Budget  Bureau  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  first  to  present  this  matter  through  the 
Budget  Bureau.  So  thereupon  I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Budget 
Bureau.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Dawes  also 
had  a  survey  made,  being  the  third  survey,  and  after  such  survey 
not  only  confirmed  our  figures  but  increased  our  figures  and  recom- 
mended $4,100  where  our  figures  were  $4,037.50. 

The  Chairman.  The  $4,100'  is  for  the  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  piping? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  radiators? 

Mr.  Tanner.  And  changes  in  the  radiators. 
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The  Chairmax.  Can  you  use  the  same  radiators  under  this  plan  i 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  can  use  practically  all  of  them;  we  may  have  to 
install  a  few  extra  ones. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  hot-water  i>lant? 

Mr.  Tannfji.  We  propose  to  install  a  vacuum  plant  so  that  in  tlie 
intermediate  seasons,  like  the  spring  and  fall,  we  can  obtain  sufficient 
heat  with  merely  the  vapor  without  getting  up  a  fire  and  using  so 
much  coal. 

The  Chairman.  A  vacuum  plant,  I  think  you  will  find,  will  lie 
more  expensive  to  operate  than  a  steam  plant  would  be. 

Mr.  Tanner.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  the  plant  we  propose  to 
install  is  a  vacuum  plant  which  can  be  used  either  in  the  torm  of 
vacuum  or  steam  plant.  We  can  get  just  enough  fire  to  allow  the 
vapor  to  arise  in  the  pipes,  which  will  create  sufficient  heat  to  carry 
us  through  the  intermediate  seasons,  and  then,  as  the  cold  weather 
appix)aches,  we  can  ^et  up  steam  which  will  carry  us  through  the 
cold  weather.  We  have  made  a  very  careful  calculation  and  I  figiire 
that,  with  the  installation  of  this  new  heating  plant,  we  can  ctit 
down  our  coal  bills  at  least  83^  i>ev  cent.  We  can  save  the  price  of 
this  new  plant  in  about  five  or  six  years  and  it  ought  to  last  20 
yea  1*8. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  install  this  plant  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  took  up  the  matter  early  in 
the  spring,  but  the  matter  dragged  along,  not  through  anyl)ody's 
fault,  so  that  while  at  the  present  time  we  can  only  put  in  the  boilers 
and  connect  them  up  with  the  old  pipes,  in  the  spring  we  can  put  in 
the  new  piping. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  utilize  the  old  pipe  system  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  A  portion  of  it ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  old  pipinor 
system  is  disintegrated,  and  especially  that  which  is  underground. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  chance  to  get  along  without 
this  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  have  reached  our  limit,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  long  will  it  take  to  install  the  boilers? 

Mr.  Tanner.  About  two  weeks.  We  can  get  them  up  in  time  and 
leave  the  rearrangement  of  the  piping  until  next  spring. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  leave  the  rearrangement  of  the  pipinp 
until  next  spring,  can  not  this  go  for  one  winter? 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  piping  is 
uneconomical,  and  by  the  rearrangement  we  can  get  much  tetter  re- 
sults. Our  coal  bill  is  the  largest  item  of  our  very  small  contingent 
fund. 


COST  OF  COAL. 


The  Chairman.  What  is  the  coal  worth? 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  are  compelled  to  pay  whatever  the  Bui^aii  t»f 
Mines  charges.    It  is  averaging  us  at  the  present  about  $8,30  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal? 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  use  a  fine  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  $8.30  a  ton? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  tell  us  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  only 
pays  $7  and  a  fraction  a  ton. 
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3fr.  Tanner.  All  I  know  is  that  the  law  requires  us  to  purchase 
I  fuel  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  that  is  the  charge.  They 
ake  all  arrangements  for  heating  the  Government  buildings. 
The  Chairman.  They  operate  the  fuel  yard  here  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir.  That  $8.30  also  includes  a  certain  amount 
r  storage  of  the  fuel,  because  we  have  no  place  where  we  can  store 
large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  buys  its  coal  from 
e  same  yard  and  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  charge  one  branch 
•  the  service  $8.30  and  another  branch  of  the  service  $7  and  some- 
ing.    Can  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  importance  to  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  please  put  that  in  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Does  the  $8.30  include  delivery? 
Afr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  everj'thing  until  we  get  th^ 
[il  in  our  cellar. 

The  Chairman.  Both  deliveries  are  alike  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  I  do  not  about  that. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  I  am  informed  that  the  dif- 
pence  in  cost  per  ton  paid  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Smith- 
lian  Institution  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tion  is  heated  from  the  central  heating  plant  of  the  National 
useum,  which  heating  plant  is  a  large  one  equipjped  with  a  modeiTi, 
gnomical  heating  apparatus,  which  is  automatically  and  mechani- 
lly  fed,  thereby  permitting  the  use  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal, 
le  heating  plants  in  most  of  the  departments,  as  I  am  informed,  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  which  latter  is  a  comparatively  small  plant, 
ve  to  be  fed  with  fuel  by  hand  and  the  lowest  grade  of  coal  that 
1  be  used  is  that  known  as  "  run  of  the  mine,"  which,  as  I  have 
•eady  stated,  is  costing  us  at  present  $8.30  per  ton,  incluling  stow- 
e.  I' he  heating  plant  of  the  National  Museum  is  what  is  known  as 
'  stoker  "  plant,  which  can  be  run  with  the  grade  of  coal  known 
"  stoker  "  or  "  nut  and  slack  "  coal,  which  is  almost  the  lowest 
ide  of  coal,  and  which,  I  am  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
being  supplied  by  it  to  the  National  Museum  at  present  at  $7.47 
r  ton,  exclusive  of  stowage.  The  stowage  would  be  about  35  or  40 
its  a  ton,  which  would  make  the  total  cost  of  the  "  nut  and  slack  " 
il  about  $7.87  per  ton. 

Vs  I  have  said,  the  Court  of  Claims  occupies  the  building  which 
s  originally  erected  and  was  occupied  for  a  ii^reat  many  years  by 

(^orcoran  Art  Gallerv.     It  is  a  buildin«:  which  when  built  was 
ally  unadapted  to  the  uses  of  a  court,  and  during  the  30  years  of 

court's  occupancy  of  the  building  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
i])t  it  to  the  proper  uses  of  the  court.    It  consisted  originally  of 
eedingly  large  rooms,  with  tremendously  high  ceilings,  from  40 
So  feet,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  partitions,  to  change 
titions,  and  to  do  all  the  things  that  are  necessary  t'^  -^-^i---^ 
Jding  of  that  character  ccmform  to  the  uses  of  a  cou" 
n  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  because  we  have  had  t 
eedingly  small  appropriations  made  from  time  to  tii 
e  done  it  little  by  little.     We  have  not  yet  completed  x 
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BEPAINTING  OF  WALLS. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  $2,500  for 
painting  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  That,  in  the  first  pkce,  is  for  the  repainting  of  the 
walls  of  our  courtroom,  which  now  look  considerably  as  if  they  had 
the  smallpox. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  the  walls  were  painted  ?    . 

Mr.  Tanner.  Twelve  years  ago.  It  is  also  necessary  to  repaint  the 
conference  room  and  to  repaint  certain  portions  oi  the  hall\)raTs. 
Our  original  estimate  for  painting  to  cover  the  entire  bnildiiig-«  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  never  been  painted  since  the  court  has 
been  there,  which  is  a  period  of  30  years,  and  which  at  present  is 
so  dirty  and  so  filthy  and  so  dusty  that  it  is  not  fit  for  human  occu- 
pancy, was  $7,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Outside  or  inside? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Inside.  That  was  included  in  a  reouest  made  to 
Congress  last  winter  by  Mr.  Woods,  but  Congress  aenied  the  re- 
quest and  gave  us  a  little  money  to  make  absolutely  necessary  repairs 
upon  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  well  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  brown- 
stone  ornamentation  has  disintegrated. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  well.  You  have  to  have  $2,500  to 
do  some  painting  that  has  not  been  done  for  12  years? 

Mr.  Tanner,   x  es,  sir. 

ELECTBICAL   FIXTUBES. 

The  Chairman.  Electrical  fixtures,  $600.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  that? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  am  going  to  do  this :  I  am  going  to  substitute  for 
an  indirect  and  expensive  system  of  lighting,  which  has  been  in 
that  building  for  a  great  many  years 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Inverted  lighting? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  up  behind  the  cornice.  Thfere  are  about 
400  bulbs  back  of  the  cornice  in  the  court  room  and  so  we  utilize 
400  bulbs  and  do  not  get  enough  light  for  one  to  read  or  see  by. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  the  rooms  of  the  justices  of  the  court 
and  in  various  other  portions. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  am  going  to  get  from  Mr.  Woods,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  about  13  or  14  chandeliers  which  will  contain  about  N 
or  10  bulbs  each. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  them  in  storage  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  He  has  them  in  stock  and  has  consented  to  let  me 
have  them.  I  have  already  pToved  the  efficiency  of  that  arrange- 
ment by  installing  the  same  kind  of  a  chandelier  in  my  own  rooms 
and  in  one  or  two  other  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  of  an  economy  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  figure  that  we  will  save  about  20  per  cent  on  the 
lighting,  or  maybe  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  costing  you  now? 
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Mr.  Taxner.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  just  at  present,  but  I 
ink  our  lighting  bills  will  run  about  $50  a  month. 
The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  save  20  per  cent  on  that  amount,  it 
)ul(l  mean  $10  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Tanxer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  would  have  the  lighting. 
The  Chairman,  A  saving  of  $10  a  m<mth  would  mean  $120  a  year, 
(1  tliat  would  be  good  interest  on  $600.    I  am  rather  inclined  to  see 
at  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Taxner.  And  more  important  than  that,  we  would  have  good 
:hting. 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  When  Judge  Hay  was  in  Cbngress  he  used  to  be 
mething  of  an  economist.  Does  he  approve  of  mese  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  He  most  certainly  does,  and  not  only  Judge  Hay  but 
ery  one  of  our  judges.  Judge  Booth  is  particularly  interested,  and 
went  over  to  the  bureau  of  the  Budget ;  he  saw  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
sistant  director,  about  the  matter,  and  the  result  of  all  these  inter- 
^ws  has  been  this  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
J  Budget. 

RKPAIBS  TO  XKNWX  BUILDING. 

rhe  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  repairs  to  annex  building.    What 

the  annex  building? 

VIr.  Tanner.  The  annex  building  is  a  2-'8tory  building  that  stands 

the  rear  of  the  main  structure  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

rhe  Chairman.  Is  that  where  they  have  their  automobiles? 

ilr.  Tanner.  Oh,  only  a  small  portion  is  used  in  that  way ;  there 

I  a  couple  of  automobiles  of  the  judges  that  are  kept  in  one  small 

1  of  the  annex,  but  the  annex  is  occupied  principally  by 
[>t  of  records  of  tlie  Department  of  Justice.  The  court  itself  has 
ictically  nothing  of  importance  in  the  annex.  It  has  been  very 
ch  damaged  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  fact  that  it  is 

weatherproof, 
rhe  Chahiman.  Is  it  made  of  wood? 

vlr.  Tanner.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  made  of  wood ;  it  is  made  of  brick. 
Jr.  Anthont.  Where  is  the  annex?     Is  it  next  door? 
Jr.  Tanner.  It  is  just  north  of  the  rear;  it  is  practically  a  sepa- 

2  building,  and  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  building  itself,  in  a  way. 
Jr.  Anthont.  Is  it  used  by  the  Government  at  all  ? 

Ir.  Tanner.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  is  entirely  used  by  the  Government, 
'he  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  expenditure  ? 
Ir.  Tanner.  The  purpose  of  this  expenditure  is  to  repair  the 
cs,  to  weatherproof  the  walls,  and  to  replaster  the  places  where 
plaster  has  fallen  off  because  of  the  leaks, 
'he  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  in  that  condition? 
Ir.  Tanner.  Well,  we  have  done  with  that  just  as  we  have  done 
h  everything  else  connected  with  the  Court  of  Claims;  we  have 
died  it  and  done  our  best  to  keep  it  going,  but  we  can  not  keep 
oing  any  further. 

'he  Chairma:n.  What  is  the  nature  of  all  these  records  that  are 
t  there? 

Ir.  Tanner.  They  are  largely  books  belonging  to  the  Departme-^ 
rustice  and  some  considerable  number  of  papers,  the  exact  natu 
vhich  I  am,  not  familiar  with. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Does  anybody  ever  examine  them  or  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  are  useful  and  some  of  the: 
valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tear  it  down  ?  Y«vj 
could  do  that  for  less  than  $2,500. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Well,  sir,  then  there  would  have  to  be  rent  pai-: 
somewhere  else  for  the  conients.  . 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  say  the  books  belong  to  the  Department  <  f 
Justice? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Possibly  they  might  remove  them  to  some  of  their 
quarters. 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  segregate  ourselve- 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  any  of  the  records  of  the  court  in  the  annex 
building? 

Mri  Tanner.  We  have  some  in  there,  but  the  greater  pait  of  the 
contents  of  the  annex  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  room  in  the  basement  for  the--^ 
records  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir;  the  basement  is  occupied  by  our  furnace 
room,  by  our  coal  storage,  and  the  portion  which  is  available  for 
records  at  all  is  occupied  by  the  records  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  filled  up? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes;  it  is  entirely  filled  up. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  tear  this  section 
of  the  building  down  and  give  a  little  more  bix^athing  space  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  tear  it  down,  hut 
it  would  be  inadvisable. ' 

MlSOXLANEOrs  ITKM. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  but  maybe  I  did  not  use  the 
right  words.  What  about  this  miscellaneous  item  of  $300?  What  i- 
that  for? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  al)out  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  looking  at  some  other  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  No;  T  am  looking  at  this  miscellaneous  item  of 
$300,  and  if  it  is  a  mistake  we  will  cut  it  out  right  now. 

Mr.  Tanner.  For  the  first  time  I  have  to-day  seen  the  fomi  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  offered  these  estimates  to  this 
committee.  My  own  estimates  originally  footed  up  $14,012,  and 
some  time  we  have  got  to  have  that  balance. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  budget  really  did  save  something? 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir;  the  budget  has  not  saved  a  dollar.  The 
budget  says  in  its  own  recommendation  that  it  has  found  that  the 
balance  can  be  postponed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  not  needed. 
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Mr.  Tanner.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  it  is  entirely  different.  There 
re  a  great  many  things  which  are  needed  in  our  court,  and  needed 
bsolutely  and  badly,  which  are  postponed. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $300  item  which  is  before  us? 

Mr.  Tanner.  It  is  included  in  that  $10,000.  They  say  we  must 
ave  at  least  $10,000.  ' 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  asking  what  the  $300  refers  to,  because 
lat  is  the  only  thing  before  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  substituted  by  the  budget  to  cover  a 
lultitude  of  things. 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  how  that  arises.  The  budget 
as  increased  our  estimate  for  the  heating  plant  from  $4,037.50  to  , 

tJOO.  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  recommendation  was  made  after  their  survey  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  increased  the  amount  for  installation 
F  electric  fixtures  from  $550  to  $600 ;  it  has  increased  the  repairs  to- 
le  annex  from  $2,425  to  $2,500,  and  has  reduced  the  painting  by 
>me  four  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars,  which  leaves  that  differ- 
ice  of  $300,  which  they  have  put  in  tlie  miscellaneous  item. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Bureau  of 

e  Budget  calls  that  a  miscellaneous  item,  I  have  given  you  the  exact 

MUH  here,  and  we  need  that  $300. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Tannkr.  We  are  going  to  expend  it  on  the  painting,  the  lleat- 

g  plant,  the  annex,  and  the  electric  fixtures.    I  do  not  care  how  the 

idget  makes  up  its  total ;  we  need  $10,000,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

?  need  what  Mr.  Elliott  Woods  re^commended,  $15,0(K),  but  we  cer- 

inly  need  that  $10,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  but  I  thought  you  said 

e  budget  had  really  increased  your  own  estimates. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  has  reduced  our  estimate  $4,012.50. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  increased  your  item  for  the  heating  plant,  did 

f*y  not  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  for  the  painting  I  thought  you  said  they  reoom- 

nded  an  increased  amount 

Mr.  Tanner.  No;  they  reduced  our  painting  item  about  $4,500. 

VIr.  Byrns.  But  did  increase  the  electric  fixtures? 

VIr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  $300  would  just  give  you  a  little  contingent 

k1  ? 

VIr.  Tanner.  No,  sir:  it  will  not  give  us  a  contingent  fund.    The 

l^et  item  of  $10,000  is  far  below  what  we  need ;  if  we  do  not  get 

t  $10,000  or  if  you  take  away  that  $300  we  are  going  to  be  cramped 

t  that  much. 

riie  Chairman.  Your  idea  was,  as  I  understand  it,  that  we  put  all 

these  items  into  one  sum  and  then  let  you  save  what  you  can  on 

'  item  and  pay  a  little  more  on  some  other  item  ? 

Ir.  Tanner.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  the  suggestion  that  was 

de  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.    He  says : 

win  J?  to  the  fact  that  it  wiU  cost  approximately  as  much  to  repair  the 
ting  system,  to  make  it  serviceable  for  the  next  winter,  as  it  will  to  pro 
Bw  system,  I  suggest  that  this  particular  Item  is  very  urgent,  and  thai 
ropriatlon  of  $15,000  be  made. 
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I  can  not  put  it  any  stronger. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  vwi  can  come  here  and  ask  Ur 
more  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  am  not  asking  for  that;  I  am  asking  for  the 
$10,000.  but  also  asking  you  not^to  cut  out  the  $300. 

The  ('hairman.  See  whether  this  would  suit  your  purposes  if  w^ 
were  to  do  it  in  this  way :  Repairs  to  heating  plant,  painting,  electri 
cal  fixtures,  repairs  to   annex,  and  miscellaneous  items,   $I0JMX»: 
Would  that  fit  your  case  better  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  It  certainly  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  a  leeway  to  take  less  f*>r 
your  heating  plant,  more  for  your  painting,  less  for  your  annex,  ami 
more  for  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  If  I  might  also  go  so  fnr 
as  to  make  a  suggestion,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  durin^r  aH  <^^ 
the  years  of  the  occupancy  of  this  building  by  the  Court  of  Claint^ 
has  made  all  repairs  of  this  kind ;  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  wi^h  th^ 
situation  there;  he  has  in  his  own  files  a  record  of  what  has  I)eer. 
done  and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  he  could  expend  thL> 
money  more  economically  than  any  other  man.  If  this  bill  couM 
contain  a  provision  similar  to  tlie  provision  contained  in  previous 
bills  it  would  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  quickest, 
most  efficient,  and  most  economical  manner. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  be  expended  under  the  sui^ervision 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
have  made  a  good  statement  and  we  appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  th^ 
courtesies  shown  to  me. 


Saturday,  Xovemm:r  12,  1921. 

governmp:xt  prixtixCx  office, 
statement  of  mr.  george  h.  garter,  public  printer. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  you  nee<l 
$17,618  as  a  deficiency  in  the  item  for  leaves  of  absence? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  amount  appropriated  for  leaves  of  absence  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922  was  $560,000.  Up  to  the  14th  of  October  the  office 
had  expended  $274,164.07,  and  in  addition  the  office  is  obligated  to 
pay  for  leaves  of  absence  earneil  by  employees  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $293,035.30.  It  is  estimateJl  that  on  account  of  deaths 
and  separations  from  the  service  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  year 
$9,500  more  will  be  required,  which  makes  the  total  for  the  year 
$577,618.  The  deficiency  asked  for  covers  the  difference  between  the 
amount  appropriated,  $560,000,  and  the  sum  required  as  I  hare 
stated,  $17,618. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  way  by  Avhich  you  can  coatrol  this? 
Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir ;  leaves  of  absence  are  fixed  bj^  law.    The  em- 
oyees  earn  tlieir  leave  which  accrues  to  their  credit  from  year  to 
'ar. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  over  which  you  have  no  control 
all? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  office  has  al)solutely  no  control  over  it. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  statutory  and  depends  upon  the  number  of 
»ople  vou  have  in  the  service  and  the  deaths  and  the  separations? 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  item  here. 

Mr.  Carter.  Before  you  come  to  that,  may  I  state  that  we  expect  ' 

ere  will  be  a  further  deficiency  ik  the  leaves  of  absence  appropria- 
)n,  due  to  a  pi-ospective  decrease  in  the  force.    In  other  words,  if 
3  should  reduce  the  force  5  per  cent  to-morrow,  the  discharged 
iployees  would  at  once  be  entitled  to  payment  for  the  leaves  that 
ive  accrued  to  them  this  year. 
The  Chairman.  Accumulated  leaves  of  absence? 
Ml*.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  the  leaves  payable  on  account  of  a  5  per 
at  reduction  in  the  force  would  amount  to  $14,590  more. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  w^ould  not  know  about  that  until  you 
low  what  you  will  do  with  the  force? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  in  mind  a  lecessary  reduction 
the  force  on  account  of  a  slacking  up  of  the  work  in  certain  divi- 
)ns  of  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  through 
reduction  of  the  force,  it  would  be  well. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Do  all  of  these  employees  get  the  30  days'  annual 
ive? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  compulsory  that  you  give  all  of  it  to  them,  or 
it  optional? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  law  provides  that  "  not  exceeding  30  days  "  leave 
all  be  granted  to  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office^ 
d  the  appropriation  act  has  been  construed  as  requiring  the  Public 
inter  to  grant  such  leave  to  the  work  forces. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  some  departments  of  the  Government  they  con- 
iie  that  to  mean  that  where  the  leave  can  be  granted  without  injury 
the  service  it  shall  be  done ;  but  it  is  not  always  granted,  and  I  was 
►ndering  whether  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  Government  Print- 
r  Office  and  whether  you  granted  all  of  them  leave. 
Vlr.  Carter.  The  statute  is  definite  on  the  subject, 
rhe  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sick  leave,  possibly. 
Vlr.  Carter.  We  have  no  sick  leave  in  the  Government  Printing 
fice.    The  employees  earn  their  leave  and  it  accrues  to  their  credit 
nually.    If  an  employee  should  die  during  the  year,  the  leave  ta 
lich  he  was  entitled  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  his  estate.    It  is  an 
solute  legal  right. 

Vlr.  Anthony.  That  is  one  advantage  that  the  Government  em- 
>yee  here  in  Washington  has  over  employees  located  mitfjj|f^  of 
ishington.    I  know  that  the  leaves  are  not  grai 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  days  ago  the  Post  Office  Department  wa- 
in here  urging  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing for  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  I  got  the  impression  from 
what  was  said  that  although  this  appropriation  is  made  for  the  P<><t 
Office  Department  it  is  ph\ced  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  Printer. 
and  that  from  that  appropriation  the  Public  Printer  performs  the 
necessary  work  for  the\Post  Office  Department.  The  Post  Office  I>e- 
partment's  representatives,  if  I  remember  what  he  said,  left  the  im- 
pression with  the  committee  that  if  the  Public  Printer,  instead  of 
charging  up  requisitions  as  goods  delivered,  would  make  his  bill> 
when  the  goods  were  delivered  like  any  other  business  house  ipvoiild 
do  they  would  not  need  this  appropriation,  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  this  appropriation  was  requested  was  that  they  now  hav^e  requi- 
sitions for  printing  which  may  run  six  months  in  advance  of  their 
present  needs;  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  on  hand,  or  rather  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer,  requisitions  for  probably  $450,(KK) 
worth  of  printing,  whereas  their  needs  would  not  exceed  $300,000 — 
that  is  to  say,  there  would  not  be  deliveries  made  of  more  tlian 
$300,(X)0  worth  and  that  only  $131,000  worth  of  work  already  requisi- 
tioned has  been  billed,  while  work  to  the  amoimt  of  $266,000  has  not 
been  billed,  yet  it  is  charged  up  against  them. 

Now,  the  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  practice  of  the  Public 
Printer  is  not  the  practice  that  would  be  indulged  in  by  any  business 
house  in  the  tM>imtry;  that  your  practice  is  on  the  theory  tliiat  the  in- 
stitution for  which  the  printing  is  to  be  done  has  no  credit,  and  that 
you  insist  upon  having  payment  made  in  advance.  It  is  as  though 
the  order  were  received  fnmi  a  man  who  is  bankrupt,  in  which  case 
you  would  not  fill  the  order  unless  the  money  was  paid  when  the 
order  was  given.  Now,  it  sc»ems  to  me  that  if  you  construe  this  law, 
as  I  would  construe  it — that  is,  that  the  Post  Oiffice  Department  o\res 
you  onlv  for  work  you  have  done  and  delivered,  instead  of  for  requi- 
sitions hied,  we  would  not  be  called  upon  to  make  this  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Carter.  Our  only  working  capital  is  in  the  appropriations  you 
allot  to  the  departments  and  to  Congress.  We  have  no  operating 
fund  whatever,  such  as  has  a  business  house. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  if  you  wei-e  in  any  business  in 
the  world,  you  would  not  charge  a  concern  up  when  it  gave  you  an 
order  with  the  amount  of  the  order  and  demand  payment  in  advance, 
but  that  is  what  you  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  Cartier.  I  do  not  quite  construe  it  that  way.  The  appropria- 
tion made  to  the  Printing  Office  is  allotted  to  the  departments.  AVe 
have  no  control  over  it,  except  as  the  departments  may  order  against 
the  credit  that  they  have  with  the  (lovernment  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  charging  them  for  printing  that  you 
have  not  done.  You  are  charging  them  as  soon  as  they  file  their 
order  or  requisition  for  the  printing. 

Mr.  Carter.  vSection  90  oi  the  printing  act  of  1895  requires  that 
when  a  department  wants  printing  done  it  shall  obtain  an  estimate 
from  the  Public  Printer  of  the  cost,  and  that  this  amount  shall  l>e 
charged  against  the  department. 
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The   Chairman.  Against  the  appropriation,  but  not  when  the 
order  is  filed,  or  I  would  not  take  it  to  mean  that. 
Mr.  Carter.  Section  90  of  the  act  of  1895  provides : 

When  any  department,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  the 
Library  of  Congrass  shall  require  printing  or  binding  to  be  done,  it  shall 
be  on  certificate  that  such  work  be  necessary  for  the  public  service;  whwe- 
upoii  the  Public  Printer  shall  furnish  an  e.stinuitc  of  the  cost  by  the  principal 
items  for  such  printing  or  binding  so  called  for,  after  which  requisitions 
shall  be  made  upon  hlra  therefor  by  the  head  of  such  department  •  ♦  •  and 
the  Public  Printer  shall  place  the  cost  thereof  to  the  debit  of  such  depart- 
ment in  its  annual  appropriation  for  printing  and  binding. 

The  Chairai AN.  That  is  what  they  claim  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  have  this  extra  appropriation.  This  law  was  not  intended 
to  make  it  cost  more,  but  it  was  intended  to  make  it  cost  less,  and 
I  think  if  this  appropriation  is  properly  construed  the  deficiency 
will  not  be  required.    I  will  read  the  provision  of  law; 

Not  more  than  an  allotment  of  one-half  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  public  printing  and  for  the  public  bhiding  shall  be  expended  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  no  nit)re  than  one-fourth  thereof  may 
be  exi)ended  in  either  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  f^cal  year,  except  th^t, 
in  addition  thereto,  in  either  of  said  last  quarters  the  unexpended  balances 
of  allotments  for  preceding  quarters  may  be  expended;  and  no  dei>artmeiit 
or  Government  establishment  shall  consume  in  any  such  period  a  greater 
percentage  of  its  allotment  than  can  lawfully  be  depended  during  the  same 
I)eriod  of  the  whole  appropriation. 

Xow,  the  Post  Office  De[)artment  has  made  an  nllotment,  but  you 
do  not  adhere  to  the  allotment  made.  While  the  department  made 
an  allotment'  with  a  view  to  keeping  within  the  law,  they  have  also 
made  i-equisitions  which  would  cost  $150,000  more  if  the  work  were 
all  completed  within  the  fiscal  year,  but  they  say  that  it  will  not  be 
completed  and  that  it  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  before 
this  work  will  be  billed  to  them.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  regular  annual  bill,  the  consideration  of  whicli 
begins  sometime  next  month,  it  would  seem  to  the  committee  that 
if  th^s  law  were  construed  as  a  business  proposition  or  as  any  busi- 
ness concern  would  construe  it,  namely,  that  charges  should  be  made 
for  work  done  instead  of  for  orders  given,  they  would  not  need 
this  money  at  all,  because  the  payment  would  be  provided  for  in  the 
regular  annual  bill.  Now,  why  should  we  provide  for  orders  given 
instead  of  for  work  done? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  then,  is  this :  You 
contend  that  the  printing  office  should  accept  orders  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  for,  say  $500,000  worth  of  work,  the  only  restric- 
tion l)eing  that  we  shall  not  complete  or  charge  up  against  them 
more  than  $800,000  in  the  first  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  delivered  more  than  $300,000 
worth,  you  should  not  charge  them  with  any  more.  The  mere  fact 
that  you  have  the  order  ought  not  to  justify  you  m  making  the  charge 

against  them. 

Mr.  Carter.  If  the  department  should  place  an  order  with  us  for 
$5(X),000  worth  of  work,  it  is  a  mechanical  impossiblity  for  us  to  tell 
exactly  how  much  of  it  may  be  completed  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  know  what  you  had  done  at  the 
end  of  six  months?^ 

Mr.  Carter.  Suppose  the  office  should  accept  orders  for  $500,000 
worth  of  work  and  then  find  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  that 
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we  had  done  $400,000  worth  of  work,  notwithstanding  the  limitatifi. 
for  that  period  is  $H(K),000,  then  we  would  have  violated  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  vou  make  a  delivery  of  work  x*'~ 
bill  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  any  business  house. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  business  house  took  an  order  and  billed  r. 
out  every  30  days,  they  would  know  at  the  end  of  each  30-day  peri<\i 
how^  much  they  had  billed  out,  and  they  would  know  how  much  they 
could  bill  out  under  restrictions  like  these.  It  seems  to  me  that  ii 
would  be  just  as  easy  for  you  to  know  that  as  for  any  business  hou>*- 
in  the  world  to  know  it.    It  is  not  because  you  have  not  help  enough 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  some  85,000  jobs  to  handle  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  more  jobs  you  have  the  more  assistance  you 
have,  and  therefore  the  easier  it  should  be  to  ascertain  what  vou 
have  been  getting  out.  It  is  the  man  with  one  job  who  has  difficultT. 
l/ecause  he  nas  not  the  help. 

Mr.  Carter.  If  you  required  that,  we  would  have  to  increase  our 
cost-accounting  force  fourfold 

The  Chairman.  This  would  not  increase  your  cost-accounting 
work,  but  this  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  are  charged  by  law  to  see  that  the  bills  rendered 
do  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  cost  accounting,  but  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  what  is  done. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  office  keeps  that  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have,  you  ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty 
in  complying  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  Cartes.  Here  is  the  situation  as  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment :  Up  to  November  10  the  Public  Printer  had  charged  up  against 
that  department  $152,576.77,  and  had  outstanding  estimates  for 
$146,432.66,  which  would  total  $299,009.43.  This  leaves  a  balance 
available  to  the  Post  Office  Department  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  of 
only  $999.67. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  estimates  or  requisitions  for  $1&2<^000 
worth  of  work,  where  you  have  not  finished  the  work? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  office  has  finished  $152,000  of  work,  and  that  has 
been  billed.  We  do  not  bill  work  until  it  is  completed,  but  the  esti- 
mates are  charged  against  the  allotments.  It  is  just  the  same  as 
though  you  had  a  bank  deposit  and  checked  against  it.  The  check 
would  be  charged  apainst  your  deposit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  You  ought  to  run 
this  business  on  a  business  basis  and  charge  for  the  stuff  that  ^^oes 
out,  and  not  for  orders  that  come  in.  The  orders  should  not  l)e 
charged  against  the  appropriation  as  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  understood  Mr.  Carter  to  say  that  he  has.no  fun<l^ 
except  the  funds  whi^jh  the  Government  appropriates  to  be  used  for 
the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellet.  When  you  do  a  piece  of  work  for  any  department, 
you  have  to  pay  the  labor,  of  course,  that  actually  goes  into  the 
work. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  expenditure,  of  course,  is  not  made  in  advance  of 
the  requisition  from  a  department  for  a  certain  job. 
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Mr.  Kblley.  Not  for  the  labor,  but  I  was  wpndering  whether,  or 
ot,  there  might  be  a  part  of  the  expense,  not  for  the  labor,  but  for 
le  material,  that  you  would  have  to  check  up  a^inst  this  fund  be- 
jnd  what  might  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  a  particular  period. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  must  buy  their  paper. 
jVIr.  Kellet.  Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  buy  the  paper  unless 
ley  charge  to  each  fund  the  proportionate  cost?     Of  course,  the 
bor  it  not  paid  for  until  the  work  is  performed,  but  there  are 
»rtain  other  items  that  must  be  provided  in  advance.    They  must 
3  ahead  and  get  the  material  and  charge  that  against  these  funds. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  buy  materials  for 
ly  special  jobs.  J 

COST    OF    PAPER. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  buy  paper — by  contract  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  put  in  this  contract? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  place  orders,  usually 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  At  what  periods  of  time  do  you  make 
lymen  ts  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  office  makes  payments  monthly  or  as  ordered, 
he  paper  is  not  all  ordered  at  one  time.    For  instance,  a  contract 

let  for  20,000,000  pounds  of  book  paper 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  To  be  paid  for  monthly  upon  de- 
^ery? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  make  your  lag{i  contract? 
Mr.  Carter.  On  the  1st  of  September  for  six  months. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Of  this  year? 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  does  the  price  under  that  contract  compare 
ith  the  price  in  the  preceding  contract? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  prices  are  from  15  to  25  per  cent  lower,  and  in 
me  cases  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  find  out 
hether  the  Government  is  getting  as  advantageous  prices  as  other 
rge  consumers  of  print  paper  are  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  just  as  good,  or  even  better, 
•ices. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  print  paper? 
Mr.  Carter.  4.34  cents,  delivered. 
Mr.  Anthony.  For  standard  print  paper? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  delivered  at  the  (government  Printing  Office, 
^fr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  higher  price  than  other  large  consumers 
•  print  paper  here  in  Washington  pay,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir;  they  are  paying,  I  understand,  at  least  4 
nts  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  did  not  think  they  were  paying  4,34  cents. 
Mr.  Carter.  The  freight  rate  and  drayage  charge  is  about  half  a 
nt  a  poutsa  from  Xew  York  mills.  Our  price  is  delivered  at  the 
ovemment  Printing  Office,  which  includes  freight  and  drayage. 
Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  have  a  big  job  for  one  department,  like  the 
:>st  Office  Department,  do  you  put  in  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  all 
e  paper  that  that  contract  calls  for,  or  for  just  what  you  need  for  a 
rtain  length  of  time,  say  for  30  or  60  days? 
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Mr.  Carter.  For  a  particular  job  we  would  put  in  an  order  for  all 
of  the  paper  required  for  that  job  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  grade.  In 
the  case  of  the  Official  Postal  Guide  all  the  paper  was  ordered  at  one 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  all  for  the  public  printing  and  biinl- 
inff,  including  the  salaries  of  the  necessary  force,  tor  the  payment  of 
holidays,  leaves  of  absence,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $7,318,700,  '^  and  from  tiie 
said  sum  printing  and  binding  shall  be  done  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  the  amounts  following,  respectively,  namely:  For  printing  and 
binding  for  Congress,"  etc.  Then  the  several  departments  are 
enumerated. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  general  fund  out  of  which  to  make 
purchases  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  purchases  for  any  given  item  of 
work,  but  you  make  purchases  generally,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Carter.  As  a  rule  purchases  are  made  generally.  We  buy  a 
stock  of  paper  that  can  be  used  by  any  department  or  by  C^ongress. 

ALLOTMENT    OF    Al'PBOPRIATlONS. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  this  appropriation 
of  $7,318,700  you  have  already  used  up  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  $2,377,697.83.  * 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  than  the  monthly  proportion? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  less  than  the  six  months'  proportion.  I  mi<jrht 
say  that  some  prior  public  printers  disregarded  the  limitate  which 
Congress  placed  on  the  printing  allotments,  that  not  .more  than  half 
of  the  amount  should  be  used  in  the  first  six  months,  and  that  not 
more  than  one- fourth  in  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Heretofore  the  office  has  construed  another  statute  to  author- 
ize the  granting  of  waivers  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  depart- 
ments. There  is  a  provision  in  34  Statutes,  49,  that  the  appro- 
priations shall  be  divided  into  twelfths  and  that  not  more  than  one- 
twelfth  shall  be  used  during  any  one  month,  and  tliat  no  waivers 
shall  be  made  except  in  cas.»  of  extraordinary  iinerironcies  or  unusual 
circumstances.  This  provision,  it  seems  to  me.  applies  to  appropria- 
tions generally,  and  not  to  where  Congress,  as  in  the  sundry  civil  1)111, 
has  made  a  specific  direction  as  to  how  the  allotments  shall  Iw  us?d. 

The  sundry  civil  provision,  in  my  opinion,  supersedes  the  general 
law  as  to  the  division  of  the  appropriations  into  monthly  parts  and 
does  away  with  the  granting  of  waivers.  Therefore  I  felt  that  it 
was  obligatory  upon  the  office  for  its  own  protection  to  apply  the  law 
as  it  seemed  to  us  Congress  intended  it  to  be  applied — that  is,  that 
the  departments  could  not  expend  more  than  half  of  their  printiii^^ 
allotments  in  the  first  six  months.  Under  the  prior  practice  of 
granting  waivers,  a  department  in  six  or  nine  months  could  use  all 
of  its  appropriation  and  then  come  to  Congress  with  an  actual 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  this  restriction  as  wise  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  think  it  is  wise :  and  if  it  is  properly  applied  it  will 
hold  the  departments  within  the  amounts  that  Congress  allotted  to 
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them  for  printing.  In  this  particular  instance  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, it  seems  to  me,  does  not  come  here  with  a  deficiency  at 
all,  but  with  a  plea  to  Congress  for  an  additional  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  wisdom  of  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  think  the  restriction  is  a  wise  one ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  are  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  addi- 
tional printing,  and  would  not  assume  to  pass  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Byrks.  Assuming  that  the  Post  Office  Depaitment  needed  all 
of  the  printing  that  should  be  done  from  the  first  six  months'  allot- 
ment during  the  first  six-months'  period,  yet  if  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  put  in  their  requisition  in  the  month  of  December  for 
printing  that  they  expect  to  need  in  January,  they  w^ould  be  in  a 
rather  serious  situation  on  the  1st  of  Januarj%  because  you  could 
not  possibly  get  the  work  to  them  in  time,  if  they  had  to  wait  until 
then  to  put  in  their  requisitions. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  way  the  office  is  trying  to  meet  that  situation  in 
part  is  this:  We  are  construing  the  law  so  as  to  charge  up  only 
the  principal  items  of  uncompleted  work  at  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
period.  We  will,  of  course,  also  charge  up  all  items  of  work 
that  we  have  completed.  We  have  taken  that  up,  not  only  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  with  others,  asking  them  to  indicate 
to  us  what  they  deem  urgent  work  to  proceed  with.  On  that  work, 
we  will  charge  for  paper,  or  composition,  binding,  or  presswork  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  even  that  may  not  permit  a  department  to 
ii?e  the  fuUamount  of  the  first  six-months'  allotment  because  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  tell  in  advance  how  closely  we  can  come  to  the 
$300,000  mark,  or  when  all  the  work  will  be  completed.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  finish  exactly  $300,000  worth  of  work  by  a 
given  date  or  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  Experience  shows  that  at 
least  two-fifths  of  unfinished  work  is  carriecl  over  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  another.  Of  course,  we  can  not  chop  the  work  right  off  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  a  month.  The  requirements  for  printing  are 
continuous. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  need  the  $150,000  additional  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  department  will  need  that  sum  if  it  has  that 
much  more  work  to  do.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  construe  the  law  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  next  year's  appropriation  for  requisitions  that  were 
placed  during  this  year? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir;  that  could  not  be  done  as  the  law  has  been 
applied  so  far.  For  instance,  last  year,  although  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  requisitions  in  the  office  covering  its  appropriations, 
we  were  unable  to  complete  its  requisitions  within  $65,000  of  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  money  go  back  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  that  money  goes  back  into  the  Treasury. 
The  Post  Office  Department,  on  account  of  work  that  we  were  unable 
to  complete,  had  $100,288  of  charges  carried  over,  which  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  its  appropriation  for  this  year,  although  $65,000  was 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury  out  of  its  allotment  for  last  year. 
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The. Chairman.  So  that,  while  they  may  get  an  additional  appn» 
priation  now,  because  of  that  construction  of  the  law,  it  may  ^. 
necessary  for  them  to  have  as  much  money  revert  to  the  Treasury 
Under  your  construction  of  the  law,  it  may  well  be  that  at  the  en  ; 
of  the  year  they  would  have  more  than  the  amount  of  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  requested,  because  you  would  not  have  com 
pleted  that  amount  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  department  is  almost  certain  to  have  some  leii 
over,  because  it  is  impossible  to  complete  all  the  work  in  hand  at  tlu- 
end  of  any  fiscal  year.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  of  uncom- 
pleted work  lapping  over  into  the  next  year  which  can  not  be  chBLr^e<i 
to  the  year  in  which  it  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Carter  says  that  the  money  for  all  undeliveretl 
work  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  various  departments  wouM 
have  to  go  back  into  the  Treasury — that  is,  money  that  he  has  already 
charged  up  against  them  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  argument  in 
favor  of  your  contention,  Mr.  Chairman.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  l^ost  Office  Department  should  have  work  which  they  hail 
requisitioned  and  which  was  within  their  allotment,  but  which  you 
could  not  deliver  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have  time, 
and  suppose  those  requisitions  should  amount  to  $150,000 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  they  should  amount  to  $150,000  on  the  1st  of 
July;  then  that  $150,000  which  you  had  charged  up  against  them 
would  be  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  and  the  work  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  new  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  the  remedy  for  that,  if  I  may  sug- 

Pjst  it,  would  be  to  permit  the  departments  and  the  Government 
rinting  Office  to  charge  against  their  annual  allotments  the  full 
amount  of  the  requisitions  for  that  year,  whether  the  work  is  actually 
completed  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  requisition  or  in  the  succeedin«r 
year.  That  is  the  situation  as  to  repay  work.  A  department  on  the 
29th  of  June,  for  instance,  will  send  in  a  requisition  for  printing  to 
be  charged  against  some  fund  other  than  its  allotment,  u  e  call  that 
repay  work. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  do  that  in  the  case  of  contracts  on  the  outside .' 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  if  that  were  provided  in  the  case  of  the  depart- 
ments they  would  simply  requisition  all  of  their  balance,  and  there 
would  never  be  anything"  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Would  they  make  contracts  on  the  outside  with  the 
same  freedom  that  they  would  requisition  from  a  Government  agency  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  think  so. 

The  Chair^iax.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  business-like  if 
Congress  were  to  appropriate  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
payment  of  labor  to  the  Public  Printer  and  appropriate  to  the  de- 
partments the  amounts  necessary  to  do  their  work,  under  which  the.t 
could  make  requisitions  and  have  monthly  bills  rendered  for  work 
done,  and  then  require  them  to  pay  to  the  tublic  Printer  out  of  their 
appropriation  the  bills  which  he  renders? 
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^Ir.  Carter.  Either  that  course  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
n  or  all  printing  should  be  paid  for  out  of  a  sing:le  allotment  to 
credit  of  the  Public  Printer  for  the  entire  amount  that  a  depart- 
nt  requires  for  printing. 
The  Chatrmak.  That  is  what  is  done  now  ? 

Vir.  Carter.  No.  The  departments  have  two  sources  now  from 
ieh  they  may  pay  for  the  printing,  either  the  allotments  in  the 
idry  civil  bill  or  fi-om  various  lump-sum  appropriations  avail- 
e  for  printing.  I  think  if  you  were  to  make  the  printing  appro- 
ation  direct  U)  the  department  there  would  be  a  lot  of  useless  red 
)e  and  delay  in  settling  the  accounts  as  we  do  now  in  repay  work, 
ereas  in  the  allotment  plan  there  is  simply  a  charge  on  our  books. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  the  simpler  way  and  more  eco- 
niical  ? 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

ADVANCED   PAYMENT   FOK  llKPAY   WORK. 

The  Chatrmax.  Under  the  law,  now,  how  much  repay  work  can 
Li  require  them  to  check  out  of  their  appropriation;  what  per- 
itage  as  an  advanced  payment? 

Mr.  Carter.  Ninety  per  cent.  The  office  has  rarely  used  that ;  as  I 
(lerstand  there  has  been  difficulty  in  transferring  the  funds  in  the 
easury. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  will  not  pass  them? 
Mr.  Carter.  The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  par- 
ularly,  under  their  regulations,  have  been  reluctant  heretofore  to 
thorize  advance  payments  unless  there  is  a  delivery  of  work  or 
certification  that  the  work  has  been  completed  to  a  certain  point, 
ley  have  objected  to  furnishing  such  certificates  to  the  accounting 
icers  as  long  as  the  work  remains  in  our  hands. 
The  Chairjian.  If  that  is  true,  that  carries  out  the  theory  that 
suggested  to  you  first,  that  you  construed  the  law  as  requiring  you 
complete  the  work  before  you  demanded  pay. 
Mr.  Carter.  May  I  ask  it  it  would  conform  to  your  idea  if  we 
?epted  requisitions  for  work  in  excess  of  the  six  months'  portion 
an  allotment? 

Mr.  Keixey.  So  long  as  deliveries  were  within  the  date. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  what 
e  amount  of  the  requisition^  were,  so  long  as  you  did  not  deliver 
)rk — you  did  not  deliver  more  than  $100,000  worth,  if  you  want 
keep  within  the  law,  provided  you  did  not  accept  orders  for  more' 
an  the  appropriation  for  the  entire  year.  That  would  be  within 
iir  jurisdiction  to  regulate. 

Mr.  Carter.  Would  not  that  practically  nullify  this  limitation? 
The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter.  Suppose  that  we  did  accept  requisitions  from  the 
)^t  Office  Department  for  a  full  year's  work  and  proceeded  with 
e  work,  when  we  found  that  we  were  up  to  the  $300,000  limitation 
r  six  months  would  we  then  have  to  stop  ? 
The  Chaitiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  result  would  be  we  would  have  the  shop  full  of 
irompleted  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  management  that  1 
>uld  not  undertake  to  determine  here. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Keally  the  purpose  of  that  was  to  prevent  using  the 
appropriation  for  the  whole  year  during  the  first  part  of  the  year^ 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Thereby  creating  a  deficiency  for  the  last  part} 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  Otherwise  a  department  could  proceeil  to 
spend  in  six  months  all  the  funds  that  it  had  allotted  for  printing" 
for  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  was  not  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law  for  them 
to  put  in  requisitions  for  sufficient  printing  to  last  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  provide  for  the  stock  which  tliey  would  use  for 
the  second  half. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  only  economy  in  handling  a  job  of  that  sort  is 
when  we  get  the  job  to  get  it  through  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  ^r 
in  a  big  job,  charge)  as  much  as  we  can  during  the  fii*st  six  months^ 
and  then  stop,  we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  sus- 
pended work  in  the  office  until  we  can  go  ahead  ini  the  next  quarter. 
We  might  start  in  with  a  $200,000  job  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  would  have  good  intentions  for  us  to  complete  it  in 
the  first  six  months,  but  later  would  come  along  with  a  $150,(WM) 
emergency  job  and  say,  "  Set  aside  the  $200,000  job  and  go  ahemJ 
with  the  $150,000  job.''  Then  we  would  have  $350,000  charged  up 
against  the  department,  with  only  $300,000  available  for  the  six 
months. 

Mr.  Kellet.  When  you  start  on  a  job,  like  in  private  business,  you 
estimate  the  time  when  the  deliveries  can  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  it  were  clear  to  you  that  they  could  not  he  tiuule 
during  the  first  period  of  six  months,  but  could  be  made  during  the 
second  period  of  six  months,  might  not  that  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  might  possibly  be  done. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  would  relieve  the  Post  Office  Department  of  tliis 
necessity  of  turning  back  at  the  end  of  the  year  perfectly  available 
funds  and  then  making  a  new  appix)priation  to  cover  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Or  a  dieticiency  ( 

Mr.  Carter.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  i)lace<I  ordei-s  for 
from  three  to  six  months'  printing,  knowing,  and  our  office  well 
knowing,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  complete  that  work  within 
the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  instance,  the  department 
ordered  a  25,000,000  run  of  certain  forms,  and  yet  we  can  run  onlv 
half  of  that  during  the  six  months'  period,  but  we  have  bought  :ul 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  took  that  into  account  in  reckoning  the 
amount  of  money  they  estimated  to  spend  during  the  first  half  of  tlie 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  fully  complying  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  are  doing  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  simply 
the  work  that  we  can  complete  within  the  six  months  will  use  up  the 
department's  full  allotment  for  the  six  months.  It  api>ears  to  our 
office,  from  the  amount  of  the  work  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  ordering,  due  probably  to  the  increasing  requirements  of  tlje 
Postal  Service,  that  the  $150,000  now  asked  will  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  $600,000  already  appropriated. 
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Mr.  Kellet.  Even  if  all  the  requisitions  were  completed  within 

'  year? 

\f r.  Carter.  Yes,  sir ;  it  looks  that  way.    There  does  not  seem  to  be 

y  decrease  whatever  in  the  volume  of  printing  that  comes  to  the 

>vernment  Printing  Office  from  all  the  departments.    On  the  basis 

the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  the  printing  will  run  probably 

),r)00,(){)0,  or  nearly  $1,000,000  more  than  what  it  was  last  year. 

e  have  now  in  the  office  nearly  double  the  number  of  folios  of  copy 

it  were  in  the  hilnds  of  our  printers  a  year  ago  this  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Work  to  do? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.    The  Post  Office  Department  is  no  different 

>m  the  others,  except  that  its  increased  printing  probably  repre- 

its  the  normal  growth  in  the  postal  business.    I  may  say  that  the 

st  Office  Department's  printing  is  largely  a  matter  of  supplies  for 

»  Postal  Service. 

\11  the  departments  are  getting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  printing 

*  their  money  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  because  we  have  already 

Teased  the  cnarge  for  paper  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

CONTBACTS  FOR  PAPER. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Your  paper  contracts  are  made  for  the  year,  are  they 

t?  ^  . 

Mr.   Carter.  They  are  made  through  the  Joint  Committee  on 

intin«:. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Are  thev  not  made  for  12  months? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  law^  requires  that  in  December  we  shall  estimate 

'  the  annual  requirements,  and  then  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 

^  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  whether  they  contract  for  a  year 

a  less  period.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  few  years  contracts 

ve  been  made  for  three  and  six  months  as  a  rule.    Part  of  the  time 

»  joint  committee  authorized  the  Public  Printer  to  buy  in  the 

en  market  on  account  of  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  wuthin  the  discretion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

inting? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.    The  present  contracts  are  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  is  that  paid,  on  delivery,  30  or  60  days? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  contracts  are  made  for  an  estimated  quantity 

it  may  be  needed  during  the  period  and  we  order  under  the  con- 

ct  whenever  paper  is  needed.     For  instance,  if  we  estimate  for 

OCX) ,000  pounds  of  book  paper  we  will  probably  order  1,000,000 

Linds  at  a  time  and  pay  for  the  1,000,000  pounds  on  delivery  and 

pection. 

[n  conclusion  may  I  say  that  our  sole  purpose  in  restricting  the 

:>artments  to  their  allotments  and  not  granting  any  waivers  is  to 

?vent,  at  least  not  to  aid,  in  creating  any  deficiency.    That  is  what 

have  had  in  mind  jDarticularly. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interest  is  to  protect  the  appropriation,  as 
'  as  the  Public  Printer  is  concerned? 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.     Our  interest  has  been  to  see  that  the  de- 

traent  did  not  get  any  more  work  done  than  their  funds 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Did  not  owe  you  anything? 
^Ir.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 
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Wednesdat,  No^'EMBER  16,  1921. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  BEPEESEHTINa  THE 
SOUCITOB'S  SECTION,  OFFICE  OF  THE  JTrSGE  ADVOCATE  GEH- 
EBAL  OF  THE  NAVY. 

DAMAGE  CLAIMS.  . 

The  Chairman.  "  Damage  claims :  To  pay  the  claims  adjusted  and 
determined  by  the  Navy  Department  under  the  naval  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  on  account  of  damans  occasioned  to  pri- 
vate property  by  collisions  with  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  for  which  naval  vessels  were  responsible,  certified  to  Congress  in 
House  Dociunent  No.  121  of  the  present  session,  $7,413.26." 

Will  you  \)e  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  these  claims  are 
and  how  they  originated  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  These  claims,  Mr.  Chairman,  arose  out  of  col- 
lisions involving  naval  vessels,  and  they  have  been  determined  and 
adjusted  under  the  provision  of  the  law  known  as  the  act  of  June  24, 
1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  607),  which  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  determine  and  adjust  claims  arising  out  of  collisions  when 
the  amount  is  not  in  excess  of  $500,  and  certify  them  through  the 
Treasury  Department  to  Congress  for  appropriation  each  session. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  claims  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  are  26  of  them.  I  may  say  that  I  have  here 
a  brief  of  the  facts  in  each  case  that  I  will  leave  for  your  information 
and  convenience.  The  statement  in  House  Document  numbered  121 
gives  the  name  of  the  claimant,  the  names  of  the  boats  involved,  the 
property  damaged,  and  the  amount  of  the  claim  and  the  address  of 
the  claimant. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  show*  anything  about  how  the 
accident  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No  ;  the  facts  are  contained  in  these  copies  of  the 
memoranda  submitted  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  for  his  informa- 
tion  and  approval. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  law,  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  settle 
all  claims  on  account  of  collisions? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  When  the  amount  is  not  in  excess  of  $500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  he  settle  any  other  kind  of  claim  against  the 
Navy  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes ;  there  is  a  provision  of  law  which  authorizes 
the  settlement  of  claims  out  of  existing  naval  funds  for  damages 
caused  by  naval  aircraft  up  to  $500  in  amoimt. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  cases  where  officers  of  the  Navy  incur 
expenses  under  official  orders  that  are  disallowed  by  the  auditor  or  by 
the  comptroller,  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  make  them  good? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No;  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  such  officers  in  the  Navy  reimbursed? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  If  the  auditor  disallows  their  claims  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Navy  to  settle  them  so  far  as  I  know.  The}'  would  have 
to  come  to  Congress  with  their  claims. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  claims  for  damages  to  ships  or  other 
private  property? 
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Mr,  Shosmakbr.  Yes;  they  are  all  cases  of  tort  involving  dam- 
ages  to  ships,  docks,  pie^  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman*.  In  which  cases  it  was  found  that  the  ships  owned 
by  the  Government  were  responsible? 

Mr.  Shoemakbr.  Yes ;  and  they  have  all  been  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust, 
and  determine  the  amounts  due  on  ail, claims  for  damages,  where  the  amount  of 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,  hereafter  occasioned  by  coUlsion» 
for  which  colUslons  vessels  of  the  Navy  sliall  be  found  to  be  responsible,  and 
report  the  amounts  so  ascertained  and  determined  to  be  due  the  claimants 
to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof  through  the  Treasury  Department  for  pay- 
ment as  legal  claims  out  of  appropriations  that  may  be  made  by  Congress 
therefor. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  a  settlement  in  these  cases — 
through  a  board  appointed  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Shoesiakesr.  In  practically  every  collision  case  there  is  a 
board  or  court  convened.  In  the  more  important  cases  the  body  is 
termed  a  court.  Witnesses  are  summoned  on  both  sides,  the  owner 
of  the  privately  owned  vessel  is  requested  to  be  present  in  person  or 
by  representatives,  his  witnesses  are  examined,  and  the  board,  upon 
the  facts  presented,  reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  responsibility. 

The  CHAiRBf an.  Is  this  board  assembled  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  i 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  is  assembled  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  accident,  generally  the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  captain  of  the  Government  ship  the  power 
to  assemble  the  board  or  to  appoint  them  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  If  he  is  the  senior  officer  present.  The  senior 
officer  present  ^nerally  does  that;  but  if  a  collision  occurs  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  generally  the  commandant  of  the  district  con- 
venes the  board,  and  he  is  the  reviewing  authority  there.  He  passes 
on  the  findings  of  the  board  and  then  sends  the  record  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approves  or  dis- 
approves the  findings. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  x  es,  sir.  It  goes  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
who  reports  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  and  then  to  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  also  passes  on  the  case,  and  occasionally, 
in  an  important  case,  it  goes  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  board  consist  of  officers  or  civilans? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  board  consists  of  officers. 

Then  these  records  go  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office,  so- 
licitor's section,  for  consideration  of  claims  that  may  arise  out  of  the 
collisions,  claims  of  the  Government  or  against  the  Government,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  board  consist  of  anyone  except  Govern- 
ment officers? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Government  passes  on  the  claim  for 
damages  said  to  be  done  by  a  Government  ship  to  somebody  else's 
property  and  its  conclusion  is  the  conclusion  upon  which  this  finding 
is  based. 

7«214— 21 39 
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• 

Mr.  Shc^makek,  Xot  necessaril3\  We  do  iiot  follow  tlK)6e  report- 
necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  But  whatever  is  approved,  the  conclusion  i&  the 
conclusion  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  There  is  no  one  representing  the  owner  of 
the  damaged  property  on  the  board.  These  investigations  are  pri- 
marily for  matters  concerning  Xav}-  personnel,  but  we  use  the  record- 
as  a  basis  for  determining  responsibility  and  liability  for  damage- 
caused,  but  they  are  not  always  sufiicient  for  the  puriK)se,  and  ^c 
have  to  seek  further  information  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  The  finding  of  the  board  which  is  assembled  at  the 
time  is  simply  a  recommendation  which  is  finally  acted  upon  throu^ii 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  such  other  oflSicials  as  may  be  able  to 
properly  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  finally  passes  on  tlie 
subject'^ 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  all  been  done  in  each  one  of  the^e 
cases ( 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 


TVesday,  November  15,  1921. 

XAVAL  p:stablishment. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABMI&AL  KOBEET  E.  COONTZ,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL 
OPERATIONS;  BEAR  ABMIRAL  BAVID  POTTER,  PATKASTEB 
GENERAL  OF  THE  NAVY  ANB  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  SUP- 
PLIES ANB  ACCOUNTS;  MR.  CLTBE  REEB,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT, 
BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  ANB  ACCOUNTS;  ANB  COMIKANBER  E.  A. 
COBET,  BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  ANB  ACCOUNTS. 

The  (^ir-AiKMAN.  Admiral,  please  state  your  name  and  rank. 
Admiral  C(k>xtz.  K.  E.  Coontz,  admiral.  United  States  Navv,  Chief 
of  Xaval  Operations,  and  Bu(l<2:et  Officer  for  the  Navy  Department. 

AXTIDKFiriKXC'Y    LAW. 

The  CHArR>iAN.  Admiral,  you  apf)ear  to  have  before  us  a  re<]ue.^ 
for  (leKciencies  amounting  to  $27,()(M),()0()  for  192ii.  Have  you  ever 
read  the  law  that  has  rehiti(m  to  deficiencies? 

Admiral  Ccx)NTz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CifAiiiMAx.  Have  you  ever  made  any  attempt  to  comply 
with  it^ 

Admiral  Cooxrz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (  H AIRMAN.  What  attempt? 

Admiral  Cooxtz.  The  attemi)t  first  to  brin^  the  expenditures  down 
.  as  low  as  possible,  and  secondly,  the  attempt  in  the  case  of  the  Se<- 
retary  of  the  Navy  wcently,  when  he  found  he  had  not  money  for  tlie 
reservists,  he  discharged  them  all. 

Tlie  CiiAniMAx.  But  the  first  tiling  required  is  to  api>ortion  i\^ 
appropriaticm  over  a  period  either  monthly  or  quarterly,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  department,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriation. 
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Admiral  CJoontz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  What  apportionmeBts  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy  Department  for  1922  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  bill  did  not  pass  until  the  12th  of  July  of 
the  present  year,  and  the  attempt  was  made  at  once  to  come  down  on 
all  tne  various  appropriations  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  lower  basis, 
the  result  being  that  from  that  time,  I  thmk,  in  practically  each 
appropriation  we  have  reduced.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  exactly 
apportion  these  things  by  the  12  months  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  reason  is  that  the  last  bill  was  what  we 
would  call  an  unbalanced  bill,  i.  e.,  sufficient  in  some  items  for  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency  and  insufficient  in  others.  This  was  known 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Who  decides  that  question? 

Admiral  Coqntz.  So  far  as  the  Navy  Department  was  concerned 
it  regarded  the  number  of  men  to  be  looked  out  for  and  various  other 
considerations  of  that  character  as  the  basis,  considering  that  there 
were  certain  items  in  which  deficiencies  were  allowed  and  in  which 
they  always  have  been  allowed,  and  which  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  earned.  That  has  been  the  custom.  The  present  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  that  scheme,  and  he  has 
therefore  endeavored  to  bring  the  items  down,  but  in  order  that  he 
should  have  no  deficiencies  he  asks  for  this  money  at  this  time  well 
ahead.  He  does  that  in  order  that  he  may  take  such  steps  as  are 
desirable  in  case  it  should  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  do  you  call  this  if  it  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Cooxtz.  It  is  a  prospective  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  have  caught  the  question  I 
asked.  What  I  really  asked  was  how  you  made  jour  allotment  of  tlie 
appropriation^  and  not  how  you  made  your  assignment  of  siiips  and 
that  sort  of  thmg.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  with  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  way  of  allotting  it,  and  not  how  you  may  have  decided  to 
do  this  or  that.  How  did  you  allot  the  money,  or  how  did  the  Secre- 
tarv  direct  the  allotment  to  be  made  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  the  allotment  in 
every  case,  except  in  three  or  four  of  those  matters,  in  order  that  he 
might  insure  that  there  would  be  no  deficiencies.  There  are  about 
four  cases  where  that  was  not  done. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  for  the  record 
here  just  how  much  was  apportioned  to  each  of  the  bureaus  or  activi- 
ties for  the  several  months  or  quartei-s  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  bureaus  themselves  allot  the  appropriations 
for  matters  coming  within  their  own  cognizance.  The  appropriations 
are  actually  administered  by  the  several  bureaus  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary  directed  that  no  de- 
ficiencies be  incurred,  but  of  course  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that 
tlie  amounts  appropriated  under. some  items  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  necessities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  requirement  of  the  law  that  is  impera- 
tive, and  an  appropriation  act  is  just  as  much  the  law  as  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Cooxtz.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  just  as  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  it  should  U* 
observed  to  the  same  extent.  Of  course,  everybody  who  holds  a  hi^rh 
position,  as  well  as  everybody  who  holds  a  low  one,  swears  to  obey  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  find  that  you  people  of  the  Navy  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  laws  on  this  subject  in  the  past  year. 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  think  that  we  were  paying  as  much  attention  to 
it  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  at  all. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  were  certainly  paying  more  attention  than  I 
have  ever  known  to  be  paid  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  past,  present,  or  future. 
The  law  is  mandatory  and  obligatory  not  only  m  the  past  but  now  and 
at  all  times.  When  you  ask  for  a  deficiency  after  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  in  which  you  are  operating,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every- 
body that  you  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  obey  the  law.  Now,  if 
we  cooperate  with  you  in  the  violation  of  the  law  by  allowing  a 
deficiency,  we  will  be  violating  it  as  much  as  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  have  come  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  first  four 
months  asking  for  a  prospective  deficiency  to  carry  the  Navy  De- 
partment through,  with  the  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  that 
that  was  what  would  come  to  pass. 

The  Chairaian.  It  is  not  for  you  to  decide  that.  The  thing  for 
you  to  decide  is  what  the  law  directs  to  be  done.  Are  you  superior 
to  the  law?  That  is  a  thing  we  would  like  to  find  out.  We  want 
to  know  whether  the  law  as  written  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  respected  even  by  the  Navy.  It  must  be  respected  by 
other  people,  and  1  do  not  see  why  you  are  superior  to  everybody  else. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves,  so,  sir.  The  ques- 
tions you  are  placing  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
questions  that  should  be  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  Navy  Department  specifically  in 
regard  to  authorization  of  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  invited  to 
come  here,  and  if  he  does  not  come 

Admiral  Coontz  (interposing).  If  the  hearing  could  have  been 
had  on  any  other  possible  dftte  the  Secretary  would  have  come,  but 
this  is  the  last  day  for  his  annual  report,  and  he  has  been  working 
on  it  all  night  and"  all  day.'  He  would  undoubtedly  be  here  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  competent  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, or  if  you  are  not  authorized  to  answer  them,  some  one  shouM 
come  with  that  authority. 

Admiral  (V)ontz.  I  do  not  think  I  am  authorized  to  answer  thost* 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  know, 
has  his  views  on  those  questions,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  to  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Any  view  that  is  held  contrary  to  the  law  ou«rlit 
not  to  be  given  any  consideration.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  held  l>y 
the  Secretary  of  the  Xavv  or  anybody  else,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  eon- 
cerned,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  propose  to  endeavor  to  see 
that  the  law  is  obeyed  and  that  the  allotments  must  be  made  on  tlu* 
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appropriatioa  set  out  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  any  department 
thinks  that  department's  needs  may  be,  because  if  you  are  to  interpret 
the  question  of  what  Confess  has  authorized,  contrary  to  the  authori- 
zation itself,  there  will  not  be  any  business  for  Congress  to  do.  We 
want  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  from  now  on  that  these  laws  are 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  at  any  rate  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  ex- 
cept expenditures  that  are  authorized  by  law.  The  expenditures  must 
be  authorized  in  advance,  and  not  after  the  expenditures  have  been 
made. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SECTION  3732,  REVISED  STATUTES. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are,  I  suppose,  under  the  appro- 
priation act,  permitted  to  create  deficiencies  imder  certain  circum- 
stances or  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Here  is  the  way  the 
act  reads : 

No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  made  unless 
the  same  is  authorized  by  law  or  is  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its 
fulfiUment,  except  in  the  War  and  Navy  Department  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the 
necessities  for  the  current  year. 

Now,  the  question  is.  How  do  you  define  the  word  "  necessities  "  ? 
In  other  words,  how  do  you  determine  how  much  cruising  a  ship 
shall  do,  and  whether  there  is  any  need  for  the  cruising  or  not?  I 
suppose  a  necessity  is  something  that  must  be  done.  Now,  in  time 
of  peace  it  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  a  ship  should  be  required  to 
cruise  10,000  miles  if  1,000  miles  would  be  sufficient  for  the  job,  or 
that  she  should  bum  coal  while  cruising  when  she  could  lie  at 
anchor,  or  that  transportation  should  be  used  that  you  could  do 
without,  or  that  anything  should  be  done  where  the  necessity  was 
not  urgent  and  imperative.  That  is  the  way  I  construe  it,  but  I  do 
not  thmk  that  is  the  way  the  Navy  Department  construes  it. 

Of  course,  if  the  Navy  Department  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
Government,  I  suppose  they  will  go  on  and  do  what  they  like;  but 
there  is  a  penalty  provided  for  the  violation  of  these  laws.  One  of 
the  penalties  is  that  the  person  who  commits  the  offense  shall  be 
removed  from  office;  another  one  is  that  he  shall  be  fined;  and  an- 
other is  that  he  may  be  imprisoned ;  or  all  three  things  may  happen. 
I  just  want  to  say,  without  any  feeling  in  the  matter  at  all,  that 
if  nobody  else  invokes  the  law,  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this 
committee  I  will  undertake  to  invoke  it  and  see  that  the  penalties 
apply  to  anybody  that  violates  it. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  ESTIMATES. 

Admiral  Cooxtz.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year 
it  looked  as  if  the  additional  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fleet 
would  be  about  $37,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  mv  judg- 
ment, never  had  any  idea  that  he  would  incur  such  a  deficiency. 
We  began  as  soon  as  the  bill  passed  on  the  most  stringent  economy 
that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  in  any  navy.  That  economy  will 
roll  up  into  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  as  the  months  go  by. 
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In  the  course  of  four  months  we  have  been  able  to  pull  the  antici- 
pated deficiency  down  about  $12,000,000,  which  leaves  this  amount 
of  about  $27,000,000.  In  the  expectation  of  still  further  reductions 
before  he  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Oonp*ess,  the  Secretary  wrote 
to-day  this  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget : 

November  16,  1921. 

Sib:  In  my  letter  29049-110,  of  October  20,  1921,  I  forwarded  to  you  thr 
request  for  transmission  to  Congress  supplemental  and  deticlency  estimates  <«f 
appropriations  required  for  the  Naval  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  192:: 
and  prior  years,  amounting  to  $27,376,113.01,  including  an  explanation  of  ead 
item. 

I  now  request  that  no  action  be  taken  on  these  estimates  at  this  time,  Inas 
much  as  it  is  bellCN-ed  that  the  consideration  of  all  these  items  may  well  wait 
until  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
Very  reeq[)ectfully, 

Kdwix  Dknbt. 

The  PiRKCTOR  OF  TIfE  BtJREATJ  of  the  BUDCfET, 

Treaant^  Depurtment ,  'XVasltinytoviy  D.  V. 

The  reason  the  Secretary  wrote  that  letter  was  because  there  art- 
items  in  this  bill  that  we  hope  to  greatly  reduce. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  if  you  will  permit  nie, 
has  no  authority  to  withdraw  this  estimate.'  This  is  the  I*residentV 
estimate. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  nnv  communication  that  comes  to  this  com- 
mittee  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  estimate  must  couie  from  the  Pi^- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  addressed  this  letter 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  with  the  idea  that  he  would  hrin? 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  President  before  it  came  to  this  committee. 
That  is  the  present  situation  of  the  Navy  Deparment.  It  has  ho|x^ 
of  reducing  the  deficiency  that  may  occur  for  the  year  1922,  and  it 
has  hopes  of  being  able  to  save  enough  out  of  some  approp^iation^ 
so  that  we  shall  simply  ask  for  authorization  of  a  transfer  of  fund^ 
without  any  increase  of  appropriation. 

BrREAXr  OF   aUPPLlKS    AND   ACCOUNTS. 
FUKL    AND    TRANSPOKTATION. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  before  any  such  communication  come- 
to  US  we  may  very  pn)perly  take  up  the  questicm  of  the  extravagant 
waste  of  fuel  up  to  the  i)resent  time,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Kelley  if 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  interrogate  the  Admiral  on  that  phase  of  it. 

CX)AL  rXUER  CONTRACT   AND    IN   .STORK. 

Mr.  Keli^ey.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  get  some  infoimation  al)otit 
fuel.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  contracts  out 
standing  for  coal,  and  also  about  the  stock  on  hand  in  your  coal 
depots.  You  probably  will  not  have  the  figures,  but  Mr.  Reed  or  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen  with  you  will  have  them.  How  large  a  stock 
of  coal  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Admiral  Countz.  On  the  1st  day  of  October  we  had  923,498  tons. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Was  that  held  in  the  general  account  of  advances? 
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Admiral  Coonte.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KELXiEY.  So  that  is  not  available  for  the  Navy  without  your 
I>ayiiig  for  it.  Yon  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  your  regular  appropria- 
tion  for  fuel? 

Admiral  Ooontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KRLiftY.  Yon  T3ay  you  liad  gonnietliiwg  o>v^er  900,000  tons  of  coal 
in  your  depots  on  the  1st  of  October? 

Admiral  Ooontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAtttMAN.  Btrt  it  is  not  available  for  the  Navy  until  some 
other  appropriation  takes  it  out  of  that  act^ownt? 

COST  AND  IBSl'E  P|«K'ES  C)F  COAU 

Admiral  Coontz.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  the  price  that  you  paid  for  that  coal  ? 

Admiral  Pointer.  It  was  purchased  at  varying  prices.  We  have 
them  here. 

Mr.  KmjuEY,  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  th-at  information. 

Admiral  Pottek.  We  got  all  sorts  of  prices,  and  there  are  about  35 
different  contracts. 

Mr.  Kklley.  At  what  price  are  you  selling  it  to  the  Navy  at  the 
present  time ! 

Mr.  Rebd.  The  average  price  during  the  (jnarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  for  all  issues  was  $8.26  per  ton. 

Mr.  Keuley.  Delivered  to  the  ships  ?  v 

Mr.  Reed.  Yfes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kklmty.  What  sort  of  contracts  hnv^  you  been  able  to  make 
for  delivery  during  the  current  year? 

Mr.  R®ED.  Verj'  favorable  as  compannl  w^\\  the  commercial  mar- 
ket price,  and  the  average  price  at  "which  fuel  Nvill  be  issued  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  should  be  snb^fentialiy  reduced  from  the 
cost  during  the  first  three  months. 

Mr.  Keixey.  At  about  what  flgiire  will  it  run? 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  best  estimate  is  about  $7.10  f>er  ton  for  the  year, 
which  would  mean  a  price  someAvhat  lo^r  thafi  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Mr.  Keli^ey.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  contracts  for  coal  to 
be  delivered? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Kei^t.ey.  Give  me  a  statement  of  the  prices  that  you  ai-e  to  pay 
under  existing  contracts. 

Admiral  P<ytTER.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Well,  take  the  leading  ones.  It  probably  wall  not 
!>e  necessary  to  give  them  all,  but  T  imagine  that  you  have  some  quite 
large  contracts. 

Admiral  Potter.  Our  contraK  for  the  Brooklvn  Navv  Yard  calls 
for  15,000  tons  at  $6.28  per  ton. 

Mr.  KELiiKY.  Laid  down  at  the  Brooklvn  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  PorrEft.  That  runs  to  March  31,  1922. 

Mr.  Keixey.  Would  it  cost  something  there  to  get  it  on  board 
ships  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  It  would  cost  the  coaling  gangs  compensation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  About  how  mnch  per  ton  would  that  be?  I  mean 
the  amount  that  is  charged  to  this  fuel  account  on  account  of  handling 
at  the  yard. 
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Admiral  Potter.  Well,  there  would  not  be  any  charge. 

Mr.  Kblley.  So  that  is  $6.28  per  ton. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  charged  against  the  fuel  ar- 
transportation  appropriation.     I  see  one  other  contract  for    N'-^r 
York  Harabor  made  with  J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.  for  6,000  tons«  r' 
$7.53  per  ton,  alongside  the  vessel.    Then,  of  course,  the  bluejackn* 
put  it  on  board. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  that  the  same  grade  of  coal  as  the  other? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  grade  of  coal,  but  i: 
goes  out  into  the  harbor  by  lighters. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  sort  of  coal  do  these  contracts  call  for  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  West  Virginia  coal,  Georges  Creek  coal,    an- 
Pocahontas  coal.    It  is  the  standard  Navy  coal.    There  are  about  -7 
different  firms. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Give  us  the  terms  of  some  of  the  larger  contracts. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  a  contract  for  36,000  tons  of  coal  deliv- 
ered at  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  in  cars.  It  is  delivered  ii. 
cars  at  the  yard  for  $5.94  per  ton. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  a  good  contract. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  good  contract,  and  it  rui - 
until  the  31st  of  March  next.    That  contract  calls  for  36,000  ton>. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  it  cost  you  anything  out  of  this  fund  to  put  it 
on  board  ship  ? 

Admiral  Poiter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  delivered  alongside  the  vessel. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  largest  single  contract, 
and  it  is  made  with  Castor,  Curran  &  Bullitt.  This  contract  call- 
for  185,000  tons  at  $5.04  per  ton  delivered  at  Hampton  Roads.  Hor<» 
is  one  still  larger  than  tna;t,  for  300,000  tons,  but  I  see  that  it  has 
expired.  That  was  a  contract  for  300,000  tons  at  $6.16  per  ton.  It 
appears  that  on  our  next  contract  we  saved  $1.12. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  average  price  under  your 
outstanding  contracts. 

Admiral  Potter.  About  $6.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Kellev.  And  you  are  charging  the  Navy  $8.26  per  ton  for 
your  stock  held  in  the  general  account  of  advances,  or  $2.01  por 
ton  more  than  you  could  buy  coal  for  on  the  market.  That  is  eat- 
ing up  the  appropriation  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  average  of  $8.26  per  ton  includes  the  issues  tn 
ships  at  all  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  this  $6.25  per  ton 
average  is  for  current  east  coast  contracts  running  from  the  1st  of 
October.  Tlie  other  coal  was  purchased  when  we  were  payinjr 
hiirlier  prices,  and  we  also  made  shipments  of  it  by  commerciarcar- 
riers  so  that  the  transportation  represented  an  added  cost. 

Mr.  Keixey.  You  have  some  coal,  of  course,  in  the  Orient,  Init 
not  much,  have  you  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  a  good  deal  on  the  west  coast. 

Admiral  C(k)ntz.  We  have  69,000  tons  at  Cavite  and  4,000  tons  at 
Guam. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Out  of  the  900,000  tons? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelli-:!'.  But  I  imagine  that  most  of  it  is  in  depots  on  tlie 
east  (*oast  of  the  United  States? 
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Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  300,000  tons  at  Hampton 
Roads,  109,000  tons  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  there  are  111,000  tons  at 
TiburoiL  Calif. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  issue  coal  from  Hampton  Roads,  do  you 
issue  it  at  $8.26  per  ton? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir ;  it  is  $5.04  plus  25  cents  for  the  handling 
charge. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Out  of  the  ^neral  account  of  advances? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sxr;  we  purchase  it  under  the  general  ac- 
count of  advances,  and  that  is  the  current  contract  price. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  you  have  a  stock  of  coal  and  when  you  issue 
from  the  stock 

Admiral  Potter  (interposing).  That  is  carried  in  the  naval  .sup- 
pi  v  account  fund. 

"Mr.  Kelley.  You  issue  that  at  $5.04  per  ton? 

Admiral  Potter.  Plus  25  cents  per  ton  handling  charges. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  does  the  $8.26  per  ton  come  in  as  the  average? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  not  the  average.  Five  dollars  and  four  cents 
is  the  current  price  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  stock.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  current  prices.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Are  you 
issuing  to  the  ships  coal  at  the  average  price  of  $8.26  per  ton  in  the 
case  of  coal  purchased  prior  to  the  current  contracts  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  make  the  average  price  as  it  comes  in,  and  we 
reaverage  it  as  each  new  amount  comes  in.  That  is,  we  take  the 
quantity  on  hand  and  divide  it  into  the  money  values  and  make  an 
average  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Take  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  During  that  time  you  were  using  up  your  naval-fuel  appro- 
priation on  the  basis  of  $8.26  per  ton  for  coal  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  did  you  not  reappraise  your  coal  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  conferred  last  winter  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  prices  were  adjusted  in  June  to  about  the  basis  of 
the  then  current  market  price,  or  at  about  $7.50  per  ton  for  the  east 
coast,  including  the  handling  charge  for  getting  it  into  and  out  of 
storage. 

Mr.  Kei^ey.  You  have  contracts  now  which  have  been  made  for 
some  considerable  period  of  time  under  the  terms  of  which  you  are 
getting  coal  at  $6.25  per  ton.  Now,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
^"^avy  Department  from  reappraising  the  coal  on  hand  at  that  same 
price  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Would  you  want  us  to  keep  that  big  stock  at  a 
liigh  j^rice  and  then  unload  it  later  on  or  would  you  want  it  to 
gradually  come  down  and  be  evened  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  take  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  sup- 
plies that  you  have  on  hand  and  charge  off  the  difference  between 
what  you  paid  for  it  and  what  it  is  worth  to-day. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  intent  of  Congress,  I  think,  at  the  time  we  passed 
the  legislation  was  not  to  compel  Congress  for  years  to  come  to  put 
up  money  to  buy  material  on  hand  and  pay  for  it  at  war  prices.  If 
you  have  coal  that  you  bought  under  war  conditions  or  at  very  much 
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higher  prices  than  now  prevail,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
you  should  reappraise  it,  and  not  dispose  of  it  to  the  Navy  at  $8.^ 
per  ton,  when  you  have  contracts  on  your  books  at  the  very  momeiu 
for  coal  of  the  same  grade  at  $6.26  per  ton. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Should  we  keep  that  old  cx>al  ? 

Mr.  KELifiY.  Oh,  no.  The  Secretary  is  attti%ori«ed  to  neaj>prai>r 
the  coal  at  current  market  prices  and  issue  it  to  the  Navy  at  that  pric* 
instead  of  at  those  higher  prices.  Yon  are  using  up  yowr  appraprii*- 
tion  unnecessarily  by  paying  $2  per  ton  more  than  currrtit  prices. 

Admiral  PontER.  It  was  reappraised  last  sitmmer  at  $7.5U  per  ton. 
and  since  that  tittie  it  has  dropped  again, 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  not  reappraise  it  again  ?  There  is  no  limitntion 
upon  the  number  of  appraisals,  is  there '^ 

Admiral  Potter.  >iO,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  have  takan  the  attitude  when  we  reappraise  material 
on  hand  at  current  market  prices  that  we  should  follow  the  prartice 
of  averaging  the  prices,  as  we  have  averaged  them  in  the  past,  an4i 
as  we  buy  cheaper  than  we  paid  for  the  stock  on  hand  it  would  \fe 
averaged  at  a  lower  price.  These  prices  that  ive  are  dealing  with 
are  east  coast  prices,  and  our  transpoHation  to  the  we^  coast  ha^ 
been  costing  a  good  deal,  as  high  as  $14  per  ton  having  bpen  pai<l. 
although  recently  we  have  goftt-en  sofimre  very  favoi*able  charters. 

Mr.  iCelley.  With  the  oil-burning  ships  on  tiie  west  coast  anti 
coal-bnming  ships  on  the  east  coast,  there  shouW  not  be  iii«eh  trans- 
portation of  coal  from  ope  coast  to  the  other. 

Admiral  Potter.  Commander  Oobey,  who  made  the  ^drtracts,  can 
state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  he  does  that  I  shoirid  like  to  make  this 
observation,  that  eveiy  business  institution  in  the  ITnited  States  that 
had  large  stocks  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  wtir  priws  had  to  inven- 
tory those  stocks  down  to  the  present  prices.  That  d<>es  not  mean 
that  they  are  going  to  hold  them ;  they  will  use  them.  Yon  have  in 
the  Navy  about  $400,000,000,  or  something  like  that,  of  suj^lies  on 
hand.  Those  supplies  ought  to  be  woiiced  down  and  worked  down 
at  any  price,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  justified  by  the  conditions, 
instead  of  coming  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  by  endeavoring  to  use 
stocks  which  you  have  on  hand  purchased  at  war  prices. 

Admiral  Pottter.  Of  the  30,000  items  of  naval  supplies,  we  have 
worked  down  over  25,000  since  last  March.  Mr.  C^ainnafi,  will  you 
permit  Commander  Cobey  to  answer  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certamly. 

Commander  Cobey.  $6.25  is  the  average  price  on  this  coast,  but 
there  is  coal  consumed  by  naval  vessels  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  passing  though  the  canal,  and  on  the  Asiatic  Nation—* 
great  many  coal  burners,  many  of  which  are  small  ^'essels.  It  costs 
us  an  average  of  $8.26  the  world  over.  It  costs  us  from  $4  up  to 
transport  the  coal  a  loi^  distance.  That  is  what  makes  the  average 
$8.26. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  understand  that  Admiral  Coontz  vedi^ributed  tW 
fleet  with  a  view  to  making  these  economies  as  far  as  possibk  by 
putting  the  coal  burners  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  oil  Inn^ners  on 
the  Pacific  coast? 
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Lclmiral  Coontz.  It  is  a  vel^'  good  sditsme  to  sav^  money,  to  base 
burners  close  to  <rii  and  the'  coal  burners  closer  to  the  coal. 

FUEL-OIL  STOCKS,  COSTS,  A^D  ISBUK  l^RICBS, 

f r.  Kelley.  Is  noft  tlie  ^ame  thing  tl'ue  as  to  the  oil  supply  ? 

Ldmiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Ir.  Kelley.  How  tnuch  oil  ha\^  you  on  hand? 

Ldmiral  Tarttstt.  1,800,697  batrfels  on  Octobet  1. 

Ir.  Kelley.  About  2,000,000  barrels  in  round  numbers. 

Ldmiral  Potior.  Yes,  sir ;  roughly. 

Ir.  Kelley.  What  is  yolir  best  oil  contract  now  for  Pacific  coast  I . 

Lveries? 

Ldmiral  Potter,  $1.48 ;  that  is  the  lowest. 

Ir.  Kelley.  That  would  be  in  San  Francisco  Bay  ? 

Ldmiral  PamsR.  Just  abov^  that,  what  they  call  Richmond. 

Ir.  Kelley.  When  we  made  the  appropriation  last  summer  do 

I  remember  what  we  figured  the  price  of  oil  per  barrel?     My 

aUection  is  $3.76. 

Ldmiral  Potter.  $3.85. 

riie  ChairmaI^.  Against  $1.48  that  you  are  paying. 

At.  Kelle^.  On  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

rhe  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Ay,  Kelley.  Thel:^  were  contrax^ts  for  Pacific  coast  delivery  higher 

n  that.    What  was  thte  number  of  bnrtels  titider  contract  for 

:*ific  coast  delivery? 

ldmiral  Potter.  Jfine  hundred  thousand  barrels. 

^Ir.  Kelley.  For  all  the  oil  you  wanted? 

Admiral  Potter.  At  $1.48 ;  yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Kelley.  Coming  to  the  other  coast,  what  ie  the  situation  on 

s  coast?     You  have  sort  of  a  white  elephant  on  your  hands  on  the 

lantic  coast. 

Admiral  Potter.  You  are  referring  to  the  Xew  England  Oil  Co.  ? 

^r.  Kelley.  Yes.  sir. 

Vdmiral  Potter.  It  is  now  $3,057. 

^Ir.  Kelley.  There  are  some  trimmings  that  go  iti  ? 

^.dmiral  Potter.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  whole  thing.     You  remember 

!  advance  of  $3,500,000  to  finance  their  plant.    In  conseqiience  we 

d  $3,057  and  deduct  $1.66  per  barrel. 

LIr.  Kelley.  And  you  are  getting  your  mon«y  back  in  oil? 

\.dmiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  deliveries  are  made. 

^Ir.  Kelley.  At  what  nrice? 

^.dmiral  I\wrim.  $8,057. 

ilr.  Knjutrt.  That  was  a  bad  contfrad;  as  things  hare  turned  out. 

Admiral  P<vr!*ER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  good 

ng  to  do.  During  the  one  preceding  year  we  got  oil  cheaper  than 
otherwise  would  have  done,  by  making  a  long-term  contract.  I 
not  certain  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

VIr.  Kbllhy.  Do  you  get  all  of  your  oil  on  the  east  coast  throwgk 

it  company? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  other  contracts,  but  just  now  w-      '" 

[ing  all  the  oil  from  the  comnanx''  with  wiiom  we  ha\^  thf 

ular  contract. 


W 
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Mr.  KmsLET,  In  order  to  get  the  money  back? 

Admiral  Pottesr.  Yes,  sir;  precisely.  We  also  have  a  contract  vit: 
the  Texas  Co.  at  $2.47. 

Mr.  Kellby.  For  delivery  where? 

Admiral  Potter.  At  Port  Arthur:  and  "we  have  a  contract  wii 
the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  also  at  $2.45.    We  have  not  drawn  'v  ery  mu-.  L 
oil  under  either. 

Mr.  Ejsllbt.  How  long  will  this  other  contract  run  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  contract  with  the  New  England  Oil  Co.  i 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Potter.  That  will  run  out  about  the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Taking  the  Pacific  coast  and  Atlantic  coast  contract? 
what  do  you  figure  your  price  for  oil  will  be  this  coining  year? 

Admiral  Potter.  $2.74. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  figured  in  the  estimate  on  $3.85.  Based  on  your 
present  consumption,  what  will  be  your  total  consumption  of  oil  f 

Admiral  Potter.  Thus  far,  for  the  first  three  months — July. 
August,  and  September — we  have  issued  oil  in  barrels,  2,225,414. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  nearly  9,000,000  barrels. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  save  a  dollar  a  barrel  or  $1.12  a  barrel  on 
almost  9,000,000  barrels,  based  on  the  estimates,  you  will  have  a 
leeway  of  $10,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Kelley,  that  the  amount 
spent  the  first  quarter  was  no  criterion  of  what  may  be  spent  later. 
As  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  the  most  stringent  orders  went  out  to 
every  ship  and  every  squadron  so  that  the  8,000,000  barrels  would  be 
reduced  by  possibly  several  million  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  estimate  was  based  on  a  very  much  higher  figure 
than  you  are  obliged  to  pay  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  so  the  money  will  go  very  much  further  than 
you  anticipated? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

GASOLINE  consumption  AND  ISSUE  PRICES. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Now,  about  gasoline? 

Admiral  Potier.  We  have  issued  in  the  last  quarter  1,093,488  gal- 
lons at  an  average  of  22.6  cents. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  was  the  estimate  per  gallon  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Twenty-seven  cents. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  is  a  saving  of  4.5  cents  per  gallon.  How  much 
will  that  amount  to  in  saving  on  gasoline  between  the  estimate  and 
the  actual  price  paid  for  the  quarter  that  you  were  talking  about  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  About  $55,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  will  be  about  $220,000  for  the  year  on  gasoline? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  what  we 
asked  for  was  not  what  we  got  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No.  Do  your  records  show  where  this  gasoline  is 
used? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  brought  the  individual 
ships,  but  I  have  the  classes. 
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'.  Kelley.  Have  you  the  record  as  to  the  submarine  chasers; 

are  very  voracious  gasoline  consumers  ? 

imiral  JPotter.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  an  estimate.    The  estimate  is 

00  gallons,  at  a  value  of  $122,240. 

•.  Kelley.  You  mean  that  you  have  used  that  much  ? 

Imiral  Potter.  The  first  quarter.    That«is  an  estimate.    It  is 

difficult  to  learn  what  those  small  ships  have  actually  done. 

estimate  has  a  fairly  strong  foundation,  however,  since  it  is 

1  on  what  was  done  in  the  preceding  year. 

'.  Kelley..  At  that  rate  it  costs  $500,000  to  run  the  submarine 

TS  a  year?. 

Imiral  Potter.  $448,000,  if  we  average  it  at  that  rate. 

GASOLINE  STOCKS  AND  COST  PRICES. 

\  Kelley.  Have  you  a  stock  of  gasoline  on  hand  ? 

[miral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

*.  Kelley.  Do  you  buy  it  from  month  to  month  ? 

[miral  Potter.  No,  sir.    It  is  pretty  dangerous  to  keep,  and  so 

3  not  carry  it.    We  had  589,229  gallons  on  October  1. 

\  Kelley.  Is  22.6  cents  the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  now  ? 

Imiral  Potter.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  average  price  at  which  we 

.    From  16  cents,  boat  deliveries,  to  24  cents  m  drums. 

.  Kelley.  How  do  you  buy  it  ? 

miral  Potter.  We  buy  it  both  ways. 

.  Kelley.  Any  greater  quantities  in  boat  deliveries? 

miral  Potter.  Just  about  the  same  as  between  tank  cars  and 

LS. 

'.  Kelley.  It  would  average  how  much  ? 

Imiral  Potter.  Nineteen  cents. 

'.  Kelley.  Half  way  between  16  and  22  cents  ? 

miral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

'.Kelley.  The  same  situation  would  apply  there  as  to  coal  in 

iting  figures? 

Imiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  it  would  be  the  same  thing 

3  Government  in  the  long  run. 

'.  Kelley.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  full  authority  not  only 

e  matter  of  fuel  but  in  the  cost  of  other  supplies  to  adjust  prices 

set  current  prices. 

miral  Potter.  You  understand,  they  were  adjusted  in  June? 

coal  consumption. 

\  Kelley.  Yes,  sir.    Just  a  few  more  words  about  the  use  of  the 

id  fuel.    Do  you  remember.  Admiral,  what  number  of  tons  of 

^ou  estimated  you  would  need  for  the  coming  year? 

miral  Coontz.  No,  sir. 

imiral  Potter.  The  original  estimate  was  894,500  tons  at  $7.65. 

•.  Kelley.  How  much  coal  have  you  used  during  the  first  three 

;hs? 

Imiral  Potter.  163,314  tons. 

:.  Kelley.  Where  is  that  coal  used  ? 

Imiral  Potter.  In  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  fleet. 


i 
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Mr.  Keujsy.  Will  you  increase  the  oonsumption  of  coaI  cIuHl:: 
the  balance  of  the  year  or  will  it  be  less? 

Admiral  Coontz-  It  will  be  less,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejelley.  You  will  not  use  anything  like  the  800,000  tooas  yu. 
estimated  for? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KxixsY.  How  much  do  you  estimate  now  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  revised  estimate  is  577,000  tons. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  about  what  you  think  you  will  use  ? 

Admiral  Coonts.  I  take  it,  it  will  be  that  or  less.  The  ships  an 
all,  as  I  said,  on  allowances  oi  fuel,  greatly  restricting  their  cruisinL^ 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  case  the  committee  decides  not  to  increase  your 
fuel  allowance,  of  course,  you  will  apportion  the  money  left  to  tlif 
ships  and  get  along  with  that? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  take  it  the  Secretary  will  so  arrange.  The 
money  would  not  be  exceeded.  I  should  like  for  him  to  speak  for 
himself  on  that.  In  this  connection,  you  notice  that  the  original 
estimate  was  $37,000,000  and  it  was  reduced  to  $30,000,000.  That 
is  what  we  are  still  holding  down  on. 

CONSXTMPTION  OF  FUEL  OIL  BY  DESTKOYERS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  remember  that  very  well. 

What  is  the  estimate  for  the  oil  for  the  destroyers,  the  total  estinuiti* 
for  the  destroyers,  based  on  the  steaminir  supplied  to  yon  by  the  Chief 
of  Operations? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  2,100,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  AVas  that  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  For  three  months  that  would  be  500,000.  How  much 
oil  have  you  used  on  the  destroyers  durin<r  the  first  three  months  i 

Admiral  Potter.  1,208,883  barrels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  that.  That  ^voiiM 
be  at  the  rate  of  5,00(),0(K)  barrels  of  oil  for  the  destroyers  alone ;  at 
$3  a  barrel,  that  would  eat  up  nearly  tlie  whole  appropriation. 

Admiral  Potter.  1,208,333  barrels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  At  that  rate,  during  the  year,  it  would  be  almost 
5.000,000  barrels.  Have  vou  the  amount  used  on  the  destroyers  in 
reserve  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  includes  both  the  destroyers  in  reserve  and  in 
commission. 

Admiral  Pottter.  We  have  various  other  auxiliaries. 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  would  like  to  state  that  there  were  two  reasons 
for  that  large  amount.  One  was  the  search  we  made  in  the  Pacitir 
for  the  missing  ship,  which  we  never  found,  with  all  of  her  men. 
The  second  was  that  the  ships  were  up  at  Xewport  during  the  sum- 
mer having  maneuvers.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  our  notice  that  thero 
was  to  be  any  such  extensive  amount  we  sent  them  down  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  aiid  placed  them  on  allowance. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  brings  us  right  back  to  the  chairman's  original 
proposition,  that  the  only  safe  way  to  do  unless  you  wish  to  wake 
up  and  find  that  it  is  too  late — tlie  thing  is  done — is  to  allocate  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  to  these  ships.  Here  vou  have  prettv  nearlv 
the  whole  aj)propriation,  $14,()00,0()()  or  $ir).6()0,()()0,  if  you  go  on  at 
the  same  rate,  used  up  on  destroyers  alone. 
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Admiral  Cooxtz.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Kjbllby.  Wq  fiad  that  :6)r  three  jnouths  you  used  1,208,000 
barrels  of  oil  on  the  destroyers,  which  would  take  almost  $15,000,000 
out  of  yaur  appropriation  just  for  the  destroyers  alone,  if  you  keep  on 
at  the  rate  used  the  first  three  montlis. 

Admiral  Coo^TZ.  We  estimate,  of  course,  a  very  great  expense  in 
searching  for  the  lost  ship.  That  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
lis  to  the  reserve  destroyers,  as  soon  as  the  bill  passed  and  we  could 
<ret  down  to  normal  here,  we  cut  them  down  and  sent  them  back  to 
Charleston  and  put  them  on  a  very  low  allowance.  We  have  carried 
out  the  scheme  as  to  saving  money,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  appropriations,  made  for  last  year  will  turn  in 
unexpended  balances.  Of  course,  this  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  providing  fuel  ami  transportation, 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  see  it  swamps  you  to  spend  so  much  for  oil  on 
the  destroyers.    That  was  a  verv  grave  mistake. 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  have  been  giving  us  $10,000,000  for  fuel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  back,  with  a  deficiency  bill  coming 
in  of  $26,000,000,  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  this  time  there  could  oiot  have  been  any  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Admiral  Coontz.  This  time  there  was  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  inadequacjr  of  the  appropriation,  but  we  tried  to  do  all  we  could 
to  get  along  with  it.  We  did  not  have  a  dollar  to  waste;  our  neces- 
sities were  tremendously  great  We  had  to  press  for  economy  even 
to  the  point  of  being  a  httle  offensive.  There  was  never  any  mis- 
understanding as  to  whether  the  amount  of  money  you  gave  us  would 
cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  war  times  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  am  talking  about  since  the  war. 

The  Chairbcan.  Before  the  war  your  total  appropriation  for  fuel 
was  only  $5,000,000? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  talking  about  since  the  war.  It 
is  an  abuse  which  exists.  Moreover,  we  have  types  of  ships  and 
numbers  of  ships  which  we  did  not  have  before  the  war,  and  our 
dollar  is  not  worth  so  much. 

bemaini^'g  within  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow^  it  to  exist  any  longer, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  notice  that  I  mean  what  I  say. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  have  no  objection  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  live  within  it  or  close  to  it  we  will 
shut  tlie  appropriation  off  and  then  we  will  see  who  is  going  to  be 
blamed  for  it. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  total  amount  for  the  battleships  for  the  first 
(luaiter  is  only  364,014  barrels. 

Mr.  Kkix£Y.  How  many  oil-burning  battleships  have  you  had  in 
commission  i 

Admiral  Coontz.  Ten  oil  burners,  and  eight  coal  and  oil  burners, 
which  burn  little  oil. 

Mr.  IvKixt^Y.  And  during  the  three  months  you  used 

Admii-al  PoTTTER  (interposing).  364,014  barrels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  against  1,208,333  barrels  for  your  destroyers? 
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Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellby.  So  you  see  your  destroyer  leak  is  the  place  on  which 
you  want  to  get  your  eyes. 

Admiral  Gdontz.  The  destroyer  leak  has  been  stopped,  bnt,  as  I 
said,  a  great  deal  of  that  was  on  account  of  an  errand  of  mercy.  \^\f 
scoured  the  Pacific  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  vessel  with  37  men  ol 
board. 

APPROPRIATION  BALANCE. 

Mr.  K^BLLEY.  How  much  money  have  you  left  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Out  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Kellby.  Yes. 

Admiral  Potter.  You  mean  actual  money  if  you  do  not  allow  tjs 
this  amount? 

Mr.  Kellby.  Yes. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  an  indicated  balance  available,  I  should 
say,  of  $5,211,147.29. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  used  up  over  $12,000,000  in  three  months. 

Admiral  Potter.  $12,288,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  going  at  the  rate  beyond  what  you  asked  for 
in  your  wildest  dreams,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Potter.  This  is  for  four  months. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad. 

Admiral  Coontz.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad,  because  we  are  not  speml- 
ing  anywhere  near  that  sum  now ;  as  soon  as  we  got  the  returns  from 
July  we  came  down. 

FUEL  ALLOWANCES. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  really  think  the  way  out  of  it  is  to 
apportion  the  oil  for  your  ships? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  me  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit.  Of  course,  the 
commander  of  a  ship  has  more  or  less  latitude,  I  suppose,  as  to  how 
much  steaming  he  shall  do;  necessarily  you  leave  the  ship  to  him, 
and  unless  you  do  put  some  kind  of  a  limitation  on  the  amount  he 
uses  he  has  no  notion  of  what  other  ships  are  using  or  what  your 
total  necessities  are  and  without  any  design  he  is  apt  to  go  beyond 
his  share  of  the  expenditure  and  not  know  that  the  Nav}'^  as  a  whole 
is  going  beyond  the  appropriation. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Mr.  Kelley,  that  is  exactly  the  way  we  do  it. 
Every  ship  that  is  on  a  cruise  is  under  a  commander  in  chief,  and 
all  ships  have  been  since  the  1st  day  of  August,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bill  passed  and  we  realized  the  small  amount  given  we  cut  them  all 
down;  we  sent  the  destroyers  back  and  tied  them  up.  Outside  of 
that  big  expense  on  the  Pacific,  and  on  occasions  when  we  have  ha'l 
to  send  ships  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  they  are  under 
an  allowance;  each  commander  m  chief  allocates  what  they  can 
have.  The  four  months  about  which  you  have  heard  a  record  can 
not  be  considered  as  to  what  the  year  will  be,  because  most  drastic 
economies  have  been  made  in  that  line  as  well  as  in  every  other  line. 
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Mr.  Kblley.  How  many  destroyers  do  you  send  with  the  big  ships 
for  nianeuvering  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Nineteen  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  E^ELLBT.  So  that  your  expense  for  maneuvering  is  not  great, 
is  it? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir.  There  are  64  active  destroyers,  I  thiBk ; 
18  in  China,  19  in  the  Pacific,  19  on  this  coast,  and  8  in  the  Near  EaalL 

MANEUVER  FULL  REQUIREMBNT. 

Mr.  IvELLEY.  On  how  many  barrels  of  oil  do  you  think  you  can  con* 
duct  the  maneuvers  ?  What  will  be  your  total  expense  for  the  three 
or  four  months  you  will  be  down  there  with  those  essential  ships? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  will  have  to  figure  on  that. 

Mr.  Kellet.  If  you  took  what  money  you  liave  left  and  carefully 
allocated  it  to  the  ship's  you  really  want  to  maneuver  and  cut  every- 
body else  down,  you  could  get  along  very  well. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Of  course,  if  we  did  not  get  the  money  we  would 
simply  have  to  tie  them  up. 

Admiral  Potter.  Commander  Cobey  just  reminds  me  that  it  will 
take  1,260,000  barrels  of  oil  for  the  maneuvers, 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  something  over  $3,000,000  at  $2.74  a 
barrel,  and  it  would  leave  you  something  over  $2,000,000  of  your 
$5,500,000  for  other  ships. 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  present  estimate  is  about  $1,900,000,  as  the 
oil  will  probably  be  taken  from  the  west  coast. 

FUEL  OIL  CONSUMPTION  Or  EAGLB  BOATS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Take  the  Eagle  boats.  Can  you  give  me  the  amount 
of  oil  that  has  been  used  by  the  Eagle  boats  in  the  first  three  months? 

Admiral  Potier.  Yes,  sir;  94,686  barrels,  but  two-thirds  of  that 
is  an  estimate;  24,686  barrels  is  the  actual  amount,  while  the  other 
is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  at  what  rate  per  year? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  practically  400,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Which  would  be  $1,200,000  for  oil  for  the  Eagle 
boats,  at  the  rate  used  the  first  three  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  oil  or  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  Kblley.  This  is  oil  for  the  Eagle  boats. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  they  were  electrically  propelled  boats. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  they  have  oil-burning  engines.  Your  policy 
toward  the  end  would  probably  be  to  lay  them  up  completely. 

Admiral  Coontz.  It  would  be  the  policv,  and  that  policy  will  be 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  since  we  have  done  away  with  the 
reserves. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  oil  just  for  those 
boats  that  have  so  little  military  value. 

Admiral  Coontz.  It  is. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  particularly  true  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
oil  and  fuel  only  cost  $5,000,000  before  the  war  and  that  you  are 
spending  at  the  rate  of  over  $1,000,000  for  these  little  Eagle  boata 
alone. 
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Admiral  Coontz.  We  have  not  iust  desired  to  spend  it,  but  spent 
it  because  we  had  the  reserves  ana  the  law  requires  us  to  give  then: 
training. 

FUEL  OIL  CONSUMTTION  OF  MINING  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Kblley.  Take  the  mine  layers:  How  much  oil  have  you  ust?: 
for  the  mine  layers  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  used  20,141  barrels  at  a  value  ot 
$51,000, 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right  figures  for  the  mint- 
layers? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  does  not  include  the  mine  sweepers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  for  them^  also? 

Admiral  Potter.  For  the  mine-sweepers,  152.097  barrels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Just  ffive  me  those  figures  again. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  mine  sweepers 

Mr,  Kelley  (interposing).  And  layers;  put  them  together. 

Admiral  Potter.  L>ne  hundred  and  seventy  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  and  then  for  the  year  that  would  make  688,952. 
mine  layers  and  sweepers  together. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  do  not  intend  to  use  those  to  that  extent,  do  vou. 
Admiral?  That  rate  would  require  over  $2,000,000  for  the  year  for 
fuel  for  the  mine  sweepers  and  layers. 

Admiral  Coontz.  >>ot  to  that  great  extent,  sir;  but  they  require 
training,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  over  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Keij^y.  For  the  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Naturally,  we  will  cut  down  greatly  on  that. 

deftroyers  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  are  the  reserve  destroyers  kept  now,  or  where 
were  they  kept  during  the  first  three  months? 

Admiral  C(H)NTZ.  They  were  based  on  Newport,  R.  I.,  those  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  the  western  side.  There 
are  18  in  China,  19  with  the  Atlantic  Heet,  19  in  the  Pacific,  and  we 
still  have  8  in  the  Black  Sea.  Our  Government  practically  has 
charge  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  leave  a  couple  of  hundred  in  reserve? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes;  about  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  have  any  reserve  destroyers  at  Hampton 
Roads? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  visited  the  harbor  at  Newport  and  the  New  York 
Harbor  this  summer,  and  in  each  harbor  I  noticed  great  fleets  of 
destroyers  tied  up  four  abreast. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  maintan  them — with  the  cpbwb  on 
them  and  the  fires  burning  in  all  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  we  maintain  them  with  reduced  crews. 
They  remained  in  Charleston  eight  months ;  then  they  went  to  New- 
port, stopping  at  New  York,  and  remained  there  all  summer  with 
reduced  crews,  and  with  a  combination  of  crews  they  took  one  of 
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n  out  from  time  to  time  and  put  them  through  their  drills  and 
es,  and  when  they  are  in  port  they  tie  uj).     When  we  have  four 
~e  the  heating  apparatus  on  one  is  kept  going,  and  that  carries  on 
lighting  and  electricity  for  all  four. 
Ir.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  your  surpus  destroyers 

lay  them  up  absolutely  ? 
admiral  Coontz.  Not  without  a  great  loss  of  money,  on  account  of 

way  their  engines  and  machinery  would  go  to  pieces;  they  are 
ctically  new,  and  in  the  long  run  it  pays  to  put  a  very  small 
fiber  of  men  on  board  and  keep  everything  in  shape,  both  material 

personnel,  in  so  far  as  training  can  be  carried  out  with  reduced 
iplements. 

Ir.  Kelley.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  amount  of  oil  used 
any  of  the  destroyers  in  reserve? 
admiral  Potter.  On  specific  vessels,  sir? 
Ir.  Kelley.  Well,  in  groups. 

i-dmiral  Potter.  One  nundred  reserve  destroyers  basing  on  New- 
•t  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September — 
t  throws  you  back  into  a  month  of  the  preceding  year — consumed 
,097  barrels  of  oil. 

»Ir.  Kelley.  To  use  so  ^reat  an  amount  of  oil  they  must  have  been 
full  commission.  Admiral. 

Vdmiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;   but  they  exei'cised  at  gunnery  and 
neuvers,  which  is  necessary  training  and  most  advantageously 
ried  out  during  these  months. 
^Ir.  Kelley.  How  many  barrels  did  you  say  ? 
\.dmiral  Potter.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and 
lety-seven. 

VIr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  about  1,500,000  barrels  a  year  for  100 
>troyei*s,  and  if  you  include  the  other  100  on  the  other  coast,  at  $3 
»arrel,  that  would  be  almost  $10,000,000  for  fuel  for  destroyers  in 
erve  for  a  year. 

rhe  Chairman.  Three  million  barrels  a  year  for  the  two  groups. 
^Ir.  Kelley.  And  at  $3  a  barrel  that  would  be  over  $9,000,000  for 

destroyers  in  reserve. 
The  Chairaian.  Yea ;  for  200. 

Vdmiral  Coontz.  There  is  something  the  matter  with  those  figures, 
itlemen.     We  would  not  have  had  the  money  to  spend.     Those 

ires  do  not  apply  aJl  the  year  around,  nor  to  both  coasts. 

Ar.  Kelley.  They  have  been  running  away  with  you  entirely, 

miral. 

Sidmiral  Coontz.  The  Pacific  ones  have  been  doing  very  little 

ising;  they  do  not  have  to  go  so  far. 

Ir.  Kbllet.  If  it  were  needed  for  the  destroyers  in  reserve  in  the 

antic  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  it  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of 

m  in  the  Pacific. 

Ldmiral  Coontz.  The  destroyers  in  the  Atlantic  would  consume 

re.    The  destroyers  in  the  Pacific  do  not  use  so  much  for  they  base 

San  Die^o  the  entire  year. 

Ir.  Kelley.  If  you  had  known  what  was  going  on  you  never  would 

'e  permitted  368,000  barrels  to  be  used  by  the  destroyers  in  reserve, 

lid  you? 

le  CHAi»>f  an.  By  only  100. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Yes ;  by  onlv  one-half  the  destroyers  in  reserve. 

Admiral  Coontz.  If  I  had  known  they  were  using  that  much  I 
would  have  stopped  them,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  they  were  over- 
doing it  I  did  stop  them  and  cut  them  right  down  to  the  limit,  an* I 
sent  them  back  to  Charleston  at  the  end  of  tlie  summer.  They  wen* 
up  there  for  the  summer  training. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  stop  them  in  advance?  Why  i> 
not  the  thing  systematically  arranged?  Instead  of  having  each  com- 
mander of  a  destroyer  run  a  navy  by  himself  and  pile  up  expeiii^e 
there  ought  to  be  some  systematic  plan  under  which  this  thing  is  op- 
erated. It  is  management  when  you  do  it  that  way,  but  when  you  ilo 
it  in  the  way  it  has  been  done  it  looks  as  though  nobody  was  paying 
any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Kblley.  You  are  sure  those  figures  are  accurate? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  but,  of  course,  allowing  for  human 
frailty  in  computation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  we  can  determine 
the  mileage  of  100  destroyers  in  four  months  when  they  used  that 
much  oil?  They  must  have  been  running  as  though  they  were  in 
full  commission. 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  were  up  for  their  summer  maneuvers: 
we  sent  them  up  there  with  their  reduced  crews  and  started  them 
at  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  bill  passed  we  saw  what  money  we  had 
and  we  oegan  to  arrange  to  cut  it  down,  which  we  promptly  did. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION  BALANCE. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Of  course,  you  can  not  get  that  oil  back,  but  I  should 
think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  Admiral,  would  be  a 
very  timely  one,  that  you  take  the  balance  of  the  money  that  ha-» 
been  appropriated  and  allot  it  to  the  ships  which  you  think  shoiihl 
participate  in  the  rendezvous  and  target  exercises  and  deny  every 
other  snip  to  an  extent  that  the  whole  expenditure  will  come  witliiii 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $7,500,000. 

Admiral  Coontz.  That  would  be  partly  practicable,  Mr.  Kelley: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  stop  the  work  in  China  or  in 
the  Black  Sea  which  we  have  to  keep  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  may  work  a  little  hardship  now,  but  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  the  chairman  is  right  about  it  and  that  his  attitude 
will  have  the  backing  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  ^o  into  the  House  with  anything 
that  would  be  based  on  the  showing  these  men  have  made.  If  we 
went  into  the  House  on  a  set  of  facts  as  presented  by  these  gentle* 
men,  we  would  be  thrown  out,  and  we  ought  to  be  thrown  oiif. 
This  is  worse  than  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that  was  the  rottenest 
thincr  I  ever  heard  of.  Prom  what  I  have  hoard  here  to-day  1 
really  think  this  was  just  as  badly  managed  as  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  reference  to  these  oestroyers  that  are  suppoeed 
to  be  tied  up  in  reserve,  do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  all  put 
through  their  maneuvers  this  summer  just  the  samef 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes;  they  were  taken  to  Newport  and  given 
their  maneuvers. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 
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U. 

Unemployed,  number  of 199 

United  States  Veterans'  Bureau 283 

Allotment  to  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 541 

Allowances 327 

Average  cost  of  training 361 

Camp  Sherman,  cost  to  condition 345 

Camp  Sherman,  maintenance  of 515 

Construction  and  labor 329 

Allotments  for,  statement  of 330 

Courses  pursued  by  trainees 338 

Deficit 295 

District  offices,  suboffices,  and  training  centers,  statement  showing  number, 

location  of ,  etc 314, 323 

Doctors,  employment  of  and  rates  of  pay 359 

Eligibles,  classification  of  for  assignment 297 

Employees  taken  from  civil  service  lists,  percentage  of 360 

Employees,  total  number  of 349 

Employees  transferred  to,  number  and  salaries  of 310 

Expenditures,  by  districts,  for  administrative  purposes,  statement  of 351 

Ejcpenditures,  1921,  and  estimated  for  1922,  statement  of 309 

Expenditures  of  vocational  rehabilitation  since  organization  to  August  31, 

1921 303 

Extravagant  waste  in  vocational  training 294,  304 

Freight  and  express 325 

Government  schools  at  camps 337,  340,  344,  361 

Authority  to  establish 439 

CampB  ccntempiated*  location  of 346 

Ineligible  for  training,  number  declared 308 

Institutional  equipment 331 

Instructors  and  job  employees 332 
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SBABINGS  CONDUCTED  BT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  (MESSBS.  MABTIN 
B.  MADDEN  (CHAIBMAN),  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON,  DANIEL  B.  AN 
THONY,  JB.,  PATBICK  H.  KELLEY,  WILLIAM  B.  WOOD,  JOSEPH  W. 
BYBNS,  THOMAS  U.  SISSON,  AND  JAMES  A.  OALLIVAN)  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVES,  IN  CHABGE  OF  THE  SECOND  DEFICIENCY  BILL  FOB  THE 
FISCAL  YEAB  1922,  AND  PBIOB  FISCAL  YEABS,  ON  THE  DAYS 
FOLLOWING,  NAMELY: 

February  14,  1922. 
BOTANIC  (JAKDEN. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOEOE  W.  HESS,  DIEECTOE. 

REPAIRS  AND  RECONSTRI'CTION  OF  BllLDlNGS  DAMAGED  BY  FIRE,  ETC. 

The  (^HAiRMAK.  Mr.  Hess,  please  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what 
justification  you  have  for  asking  for  this  $3,(XX)? 

Mr.  Hess.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  askinir  $1,800  for  the  repairs  and 
reconstruction  of  the  two  buildinn:s  damaged  by  fire,  $600  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  hot-water  boiler,  $20i)  for  packing  shed  roof, 
$4^)0  to  reconstruct  greenhouses  and  cupola  on  main  conservatory, 
and  $500  for  repair  of  comfort  station. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  all  affected  by  the  fire? 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir.  A  fire  on  the  night  of  DecemJ^er  4  damaged 
two  buildings,  and  an  immediate  restoration  of  these  two  buildings 
to  a  safe  and  usable  condition  is  urgent.  It  is  necessary  that  an 
arched  concrete  roof  be  built  over  the  boiler  from  w^hich  the  fire 
started  as  a  preventative  of  another  fire.  There  is  now  no  emergency 
boiler  at  the  garden ;  and  should  one  of  the  boilers  now  in  constant 
use  fail,  there  would  be  a  loss  amotmting  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
valuable  plants,  many  of  which  could  not  be  replaced.  We  always 
,keep  an  emergency  boiler.  The  last  emergency  boiler  that  I  had 
was  transferred  to  me  by  Mr.  Woods  from  the  old  buildings  which 
they  tore  down  on  the  plaza. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  worn  out  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  No,  sir:  we  had  to  replace  one  which  had  worn  out, 
so  that  took  the  last  one  that  we  were  holding  in  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  boiler  in  any  one  of  the  departments 
that  could  be  utilized?  The  Shipping  Board,  as  I  understand,  has 
a  very  large  number  of  boilers  which  thev  are  selling. 

Mr.  Hess.  All  of  their  boilers  are  different,  and  they  are  low- 
pressure  hot-water  boilers.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  use  them 
for  the  greenhouses.    I  will  ascertain  and  let  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  any  equipment  of 
this  sort  anywhere  in  any  of  the  departments  that  is  surplus  from  the 
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war  that  we  ought  to  use  it.    I  understand  that  they  have  a  larpe 
(  number. 

Mr.  Hess.  Before  we  purchase  we  always  inquire  of  the  Supply 
Committee  if  they  have  such  articles  as  we  may  need  on  hand. 

Mr.  Hess,    i  es,  sir. 
•  The  Chairman.  And  you  always c^wnply  with  that  rule? 
•  Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

*/  ^h^  CHAIRMAN.  Xoii  thjnV  tlffiie  i^  no  M*ape  '^i*oiri,''tfti!^^^pr^ 
fioft  of  $3J0(X)  <^,acboui>t  of  tl>e  fw?  -  .  -    .'    .    i '  j/.  .t    ^ir"  v  ^  -  - 
.'^Mr.'HESs.  No-'Srin    .-      .     -.      ;    a        -      -.    \  .?.'•  .','.fr  .'■f'V. 
"■  The  CrfAi^niAN.  And  vou  hiiV«  to  Riive  thepepaii^s  tt>  tllfe  rcmifort 
•«;£ation?'  •'  ^      '"'  '   '  '   ■'"       '    '     '  '-'  '  •'  •   •     • 

r.  Hess.    ies,sir.  .^...-r  /.  ;  .c/.i^/u,i.. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  greenhouses  aiffected  in  any  way  liy  tiie 

.      fire?  ':.►:..!  ^     ..•   ' 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And' thqpaokinfij  i^htecj iropf  was  burned? 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  very  dangerous.  For  instance,  there  i> 
a  part  of  the  wg^therrTaHe  ow  ^jg:anp^r\^tpry;MiikJi:jp!TO«(mstructeil 
in  1876,  and  which  weighs  about  150  pounds,  that  was  blown  off  dur- 
ing. tUe.  jy^Q^nf, [Storm,  <      •   \  ,  / .'.       i  -  r 

The  Chairman.  And  an  individual  near  might  have  been  injured/ 
,  Air.  Jliijsa ;  Yes^  sir*  This  [exhibiting]  i«  h  l^h^b/graph.  qf  jsqine  biiiM 
iiigs  that  have  been  damaged  by  fire,  that  we  will  have  to .;  make  re- 
pairs tOv      «  I  >  ..   1   .  •  »!?/'.-  fH 

Tlw  CuAiWMAK.  When  did.  the  firia  4ai;^  plare?  .  •  - 1 

Mr.  Hbss.  If  I  r^mejpber  arigh,t,»an  th?  nijjht  of  December- -4^  X^jl 
.  The  Cj^aibman..  Was  thifi  $3,()(K)  iucluded  in  tjhe  iQstiiixaies.  liu  tk 
legislative  bill  ?  .     .•      •  .  ,.     -    .,  -      .x    .  ,     .  .. 

Mr.  Hess.  No,  sir.  -•  <.'     '..•    i-  -    .,■  i    .^ './•!■    >i') 

The  ChaibhaNm  H  the  appropriatdou  w«4e  by  tiij^,l(eg.isl^ti\'e'ei>n)- 
mittee  hsiis  s^ifficient  money:  in.  it  tQ  do-.thi^  w0rk^\rQuUl-n9*  that  meet 

Mr,  Htm*  We  cowld  not  take  ifc  out  qf .  that,  Mr^  /lf'h^irww>  l^ecnite*' 
we  figured  and /cut  our  estimates:  ywj^  cl9«e..  ,/  ;,  t,i./.i  |  i.  m; 
.   Tlie  ChjAibaian.  la  the  legislative  .biill?    ';:;.:  m..,.:  .  .,i  ;i:  • 

Mr..  Heas*  Yee,  air..  XJiis  wwrk.  sJ>ouldj  be -doiWi.imn^^^tflJjr^  auJ 
after  having  bad  €fetiflia»t0s  m^rte  we  find  tbafr  it /Yf iU  ireqij^fp jtli^  .^(H)l^ 
that  iN'C! hi vei requ^stedn  •  ■  .     ,   :    •'  ■  .   i"     .i-.'-.i    ;-.".r:M.)..|-i  u.; 


<    ' 
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'         '  LIBKARY  OF  CONGRESS.    "^     :'"      ' 

The  ^HAIRMA^^  For  '*Contin^'i&rit  eipehs^s;6f 'thfe'Llbt^al't"  y^« 
.are  asking  $1,(K)0.  Will  Vou  be  kind  enough  to!  tell  ii^  HW  1ffi()brtiaiict 
and  necessity  of  this?     "         '      '  ••        ■      ••     "j/.ii/;i). 

Mr.  PrTXAM.'  Wfe  have  tw6  photostat*  tnacKMiB^ 'tWrft'A¥e  ^bit^y  1* 
part  *with  the  work  for  the  Library,  properly  incidental  to  our  own 
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linistrarioil,  but  iii  part  toy  the  public,  Wfiere  some"  one  outside  ot 
Library  wishes  to  have  a  photostat  copy  of  a  rhaj^  or  a  iriaiui- 
[)t  or  pa^es  of  a  bppjc  ox  \Yh.at  not.  We  (;lo  that  for  him,  so  far 
ur  operators  are  at  leisure,  but  we  char<i:e  him  for  it.  We  make 
t  that  the  charge  more  than  offsets'  the  cost  to  tlie  (Toveirnrocnt, 
of  course,  the  materials  that  we  use  we  haVe  to  buy  mit  of  this 
1.  Last  year  thev  cost  us — I  puve  that  in  my  ori^nal  estin;iate. 
lie  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  imexpenaed  balance  have  you 
of  the  1922  appropriation;  what  balance? 

[r.  PrxxAM.  We  have  not  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  year 
keep  on  buving  these  supplies.    I  will  insert  the  balance. 
ir.  Wood.  What  becomes  of  the  money  you  receive? 
[r.  PrTXAM.  It  is  covered  into  the  Treasury,  .We  covered  $1,700 
the  Treasury  last  year, 
he  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000? 
[r.  PutnaMv  Yes,  sir;  only  to  carry  us  through  the  year.   . 
he  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language, ''  including 
exceeding  $500  for  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings"? 
ir.  Pi^TNAM.  That  is  the  original  phrasing  of  the  appropriation; 
!  nothing  incidental  to  this. 

he  Chairman.  No  part  of  that  is  included  in  the  $1,(K)0? 
[r.  Putnam.  No,  sir. 

he  Chairman.  This  is  purely  for  photostat  paper  ? 
[r.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

ir.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  care  for  that  ])rovision? 
[r.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  care  for  that.  That  is  only  in  the 
?ral  phrasing  of  the  appropriation.  I  will  send  over  for  the 
•t  statement  of  the  balance.  I  apologize  for  not  having  it  witli  me. 
he  Chairman.  $1,700  wAs  covered  into  the  Treasurv  last  vear? 
ir.  PutnaSi.  Yes,  sir. 

he  Chairman.  What  quantity  of  paper  liave  you  on  hand  now? 
[r.  PiT^AM.  That  does  not  appear  in  this  statement.  We  have 
'  a  little  on  hand  ^rom  week  to  week.  , 

he  Chairman.  Do  vou  buy  it  weeklv? 
'r.  PrtNAM.  We  buy  it  throu<rh   the  supply  committee  a^  we 

it. 
he  CHAIRMAN.  Thev  have  it  on  hand? 
r.  Putnam.  They  award  the  contract.     We  order  direct  from  the 

tostat  corporation.     '  ' 

■  .'  '  '  •  '      ' 

SAJ.ARIES— legislative  REFERENCE. 

I  ■  * 

he  CuAiRMAt>f.  Ijci.IIou^e  DocuihentXo,  171  there  is  the  item: 

Inries,  Llbniry  of  Congress — legslative  reference:  To  enable  the  Librarian 
ongress  to  emiiloy  competent  persons  to  feather,  cUftsify,  ami  uuike  avail- 
in  a'an^latipiu*.  iiu^exej^,  tlifjests,  compilations,  and  l^ulletins,  jumI  otljer- 
.  (lata  fov  or  V)ear1u2:  upon  lejrislation,  and  'to  render  st^ch  data  servfceai)le 
on^ress  and*  MeiiijAs  thereof:  Prov4d^^\  That'nof  to  ex«c^e<1  one  |)^r«oit 
b^  eiiiploy(^<i  hereunder  irkanite  (»f 'rofn|)«iiKaiHoni«xoe^il|S.4d>OOU  !pi»r 
im,  $0,500.  -^i^lMtlii*'  '     '^ 

he  atnwlrtt  ippropi^iated  fbr  the '  rnrt*ei^*^  ^'  ^^^■WMQOO. 
^' nmch  of  t'hdt  hav^yo^i  expended  ?! 
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Mr.  Putnam.  This  statement  shows  exactly  the  situation.      Ok 
February  1  we  had  a  balance  of  $6,698.49 : 

Leffiislalire  reference  divi.sion. 

Estinmtetl  charjjeH.  Feb.  l-Juue  30 •  $13.  2nr».  TH 

BiUance  of  approiiriatlon,  Feb.  1 (i,  61IS.  4P 

Deficiency 6.  r«7.  24 


Tbe  estimated  charges  are  merely: 

The  actual  j)rexent  roll— aerjEn-ejratliiM:  $2  302  77  per  month $11.  Sin.  nt. 

Administrative  assistant,  at  $3,000  i^er  annum — for  Sh  months  (po- 
sition at  the  moment  vacant,  but  ind'spensuble^ STkI,  in 

1  assistant  at  .$2,000 — f<»r  3*  months  (position  at  the  moment 
vacant,  but  lndisi)ensable) .>6S  7'* 


Total i3.2sr»,  rn 

The  above  covers  merely  the  staff  as  It  was  before  two  recent  res*jnmtion?«. 

Pi»r  «mi"n 

Administrative   assistant -  $3,  «*> 

4  assistants  at 2.  ^»s^ 

3  ass'stnnts  at 1.  S^ii 

1  assistant  at 1,  «9iM» 

1  assistant  at 1 .  rS4l<i 

3  ass^stmts  at 1.  4<io 

4  assistants  at 1,  2'>*^ 

2  assistants  at l.OSO 

2  assistants  at S40 

1  a.ssistant  at ??<»> 

1  assistant  at 1  720 

1  assistant  at Oil*> 

1  assistant  at .540 

N.  R.— The  Jictual  balance  February  1.  being  but  $6  098.49.  the  nhove 
pay  roll  ($2.4.^>r).40  per  month)  would  completely  exhaust  it  by  April  21  and 
reouire  the  entire  staff  to  be  droppe<l  then. 

FKnRi'ARY  1."),  1922. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  year  is  vet  to  come,  February  1 
to  June  80? 

Mr.  Pi^NAM.  Yes,  sir.  Our  present  organization  would  re<iuire 
to  June  30,  $18,285.78,  leavinsr  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $6,537.24. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  $25,0(X)  appropriated  for  1922  ap|>or- 
tioned  by  months,  as  the  law  requires? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  No,  sir.  Our  situation  was  this:  We  had  last  rear 
$81,500,  because  in  addition  to  the  $25,000  we  had  a  $6,500  deficiency 
appropriation  last  year.  Now,  with  the  deficiency  we  were  enabled 
a  year  ago  to  keep  up  the  force  that  we  then  had.  We  have  not  ex- 
panded it  or  taken  on  any  new  phase  of  work,  but  we  have  not  re- 
duced the  foi*ce  to  the  point  of  carrying  through  the  year  on  the 
$25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Well,  sir,  T  was  confident  that  this  being:  work  for 
Congres-H  it  w^as  best  for  us  to  keep  up  the  staff  while  the  demands 
were  pressing,  even  if,  when  the  appropriation  came  to  an  end,  we 
had  to  disperse  it. 

The  Chaikman.  The  deficiency  act,  you  recollect,  provides  that 
the  appropriations  set  out  for  any  given  thing  shall  be  apportione<i 

»  See  Infra. 
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he  beginning  of  the  year  by  months  or  quarters  and  that  the 

traent  shall  not  be  exceeded,  and  when  Congress  sets  out  an  ap- 

priation  of  $25,000  for  a  given  activity  it  should  be  assumed  that 

:  was  the  extent  to  which  Congress  would  like  to  have  that  ac- 

ty  go. 

[r.  Wood.  And  should  be  expended  during  the  year. 

he  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say. 

[r.  Putnam.  I  realize  that  the  responsibility  of  an  administrator 

pretty  serious  one  in  the  face  of  that  provision;  and  if  it  had 
1  a  work  of  buying  supplies,  of  entering  into  new  contracts,  I 
dd  not  have  had  an  alternative;  but  here  were  these  people 
ady  on  the  rolls  and  under  the  deficiency  appropriation  of  last 

•  had  been  engaged  and  maintained 

he  Chairman  (interposing).  But,  after  all,  if  we  are  going  to 
ice  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  how  are  we  going  to  be  able 
lo  it  if  the  administrative  oflScers  pay  no  attention  to  the  limit 
he  expenditures  set  by  Congress? 
[r.  Putnam.  Well,  that  is  very  just,  and  I  am  trying  to  put  my- 

absolutely  in  the  place  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 

is  a  little  different, 
he  Chairman.  Xo;  I  think  not. 
h\  Putnam.  We  could  absolutely  cease  this  service  April  21  if 

insisted  upon  it. 

he  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  it  seems 
lie.  The  best  wa}[  to  do  would  be  to  curtail  within  the  limit  set 
in  the  appropriation. 

[r.  Pi'TNAM.  We  gathered  these  people  together  and  developed 
u  until  they  became  highly  expert.    AVe  had  an  appropriation  of 

000  a  year  for  this  service.    When  two  years  ago  the  appropria- 

was  cut  fi'om  $45^000  to  $25,000  we  had  to  let  go  some  of  the 

of  them — I  was  holding  on  like  grim  death  for  them  to  remain — 

a  year  ago  this  subcommittee  on  deficiencies  as  suppoiled  by  the 

.»ral  committee  added  $0,500.  making  our  appropriation  $31,500. 
re  seemed  to  be  at  least  that  much  encouragement  from  the 
niittee  to  the  maintenance  of  the  force  as  it  then  stood, 
he  Chairman.  After  all,  creating  deficiencies  in  this  way  seems 
e  e(|uivalent  to  making  appropriations  through  the  administrative 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  not  only  the  deficiency  act  pro- 
ts  that,  but  the  Constitution  itself  prohibits  it.    We  all  take  an 

1  to  obey  the  law  and  the  Constitution.    I  seems  to  me  in  carry- 
out  that  oath  that  we  ought  to  live  within  the  letter  of  the 

,  because  an  appropriation  act  is  just  as  much  a  law  as  any  other 
.  aud  even  though  it  might  embarrass  the  activity  it  has  always 
led  to  me  that  the  responsibility  should  be  placed  where  it 
ngs.  That  is,  if  the  Congress  says  $25,000  and  you  are  not  able 
o  the  amount  of  work  that  should  be  done  with  $25,000  and  it 
IS  out  that  you  aie  not  able  to  get  tlie  information  that  Congress 
require,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  do  that  is  up 
'ongress  and  ought  not  to  be  assumed  by  tlue  administrative  side 
he  Government. 

[r.  Putnam.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  anv  administrat 
er  who  disregards  his  responsibility  ought  to  be  rebuked, 
he  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  rebuke  anvbodv. 
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Mr.  PrTXAM.  And  tliat  it  would, be  i^erfectly  jiist.  I  thtnlc  in  t Li- 
particular  case,  however,  it  would  be  only  fair  for  j;ou  to  n^oo«rni7.^ 
that  I  had  tliis  alternative,  to  retain  the  force  needed  to  do  all  f/i** 
work  that  could  l>e  done  efficiently,  carry  it  alon^  as  far  as  \^e  cm:»iiI'], 
and  then  drop  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  iaformation  ? 

Mr.  Pltxam.  It  may  he  the  preparation  of  some  statement  like 
this  [indicating]  that  has  been  put  into  print  by  some  comnii t"tee.  a 
digest  of  the  "  Sales  Tax  Laws  of  Canada,  France,  Genmany, 
Mexico,  and  the  Philippines,*^  which  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  or  this  one,  a  digest  on  '*Tlie  War  Tax 
on  Incomes,  Assessed  Profits  and  Luxuries/*  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Chairman.  Those  pamphlets  are  furnished  in  i-esponse  to  re- 
quests from  Congress? 

Mr.  PvTXAM.  In  response  to  requests  from  the  committees  :  ye>, 
sir.  Those  [exhibiting]  were  prepared  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
great  many  were  prepared  at  the  requests  of  individual  Meml^ers. 
Here  is  a  list  of  typical  inquiries  during  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  W(X)D.  What  does  this  force  do  when  Congi'ess  is  not  in 
session  ? 

Mr.  PrrxAM.  There  are  always  inquiries  throughout  the  year. 
even  in  the  recess,  and  there  is  always  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  indexing  of  it  ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  What  information  is  furnished  to  anvbodv  else  other 
^han  the  committees  or  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  PrTXAM.  None:  except  as  in  the  case  of  a  representative  of 
the  Depaitment  of  Justice,  whom  I  have  just  left,  who  came  there  to 
ask  for  information  which  we  happened  to  have  on  hand.  If  we 
happen  to  have  any  file  not  confidential,  if  we  have  made  a  compila- 
tion, we  let  him  see  it,  but  we  never  do  any  original  work  for  such 
an  outsider.  '   '    ■ 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  somebody  not  connected  with  any  official  fnnc* 
tion  would  apply  for  some  sort  of  information  that  I,  as  a  Memher 
of  Congress,  might  apply  for,  would  you  furnish  that  information? 

Mr.  PtTTXAM.  Xo,  sir."  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  work  under 
the  appropriation  except  for  Congress.  We  are  sympathetic  to  in- 
(juiries  from  any  other  government  establishment.  This  mah  had 
asked  the  Xaval  Intelligence,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  and 
so  on,  and  he  got  only  partial  information.  He  came  to  us  aitd  he  is 
getting  the  rest.  We  do  not  do  any  original  work  for  him,  we  <fo 
not  compile  anything,  we  do  not  digest  anything,  but  if  we  have 
the  information  there  we  will  let  him  see  it.  Indexes  to  the  foreign 
statutes  are  very  imperfect.  The  index  of  our  Fedehil  statutes  kept 
up  by  this  division  is  entirely  complete. 

Tlie  Chatrmax.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  this  division? 

Mr.  PvTXA^r.  We  had  23  on  the  1st'  of  February.  ^     .    '  '        . 

Hie  C^MAiRMAX.  WTiat  compensation  do  they  receir^?  ' 

Mr.  PrTXAM.  Here  Is  a  list  of  the  employees  and  th6ir  caint)ensa- 
tion.  There  is  nobody  on  the  roll  at  the  moment  getting  Aidre  than 
$2,000  a  year.  '  '      '  ;^'     i     ■: 

The  Chatrmax.  Tliere  is  one  administrative  assistant  af  $S,O0Q. 


•I  I 


'^i:?  PiTti^AW.  th^re'WiVs,  sir,  lAif  tjidt' pl^t^e  ik  at  tWs  mbmerit . 
vac'aot.    Thes^*  fexhibitiii^]  Are  sonle  of  the  'questibhs  vr'e  haVe  beeii 
asked  to  d^ftl  with  in  the  last  fei^-  months.-   "        '     •     .  r        o 

The  CHAtBMAy.  These  are  r^qu^stj^  made  of  yoir?      '  '   '  '  v 

Mr.  Pt^XAM.  By  Senators,  Members,  and  the  co^nmittees.    '     '    ' 
The 'Omai^:mAn'/How  many  requests  axe  handled'?  ■     '•    ■         ^   ' 
Mr:  PrtxAAf.  Th^.V  Avoilld  run  tip  to  about  i.eOQ  for  d  Congress: 
Mr;  BViccs. ,  What  rs'the  generiil  natur'e'oiP  this  >v6rk?     '  ' 

Mr.  Pt^T^^A^vf.' There  are  Some  saihples;  digfests  involving' dipld- 
matic  relations,  ptiblie '  finance,  'nlilitary'  affairs;  merchant^  marine^ 
tariff,  education,  an^  transporjtation,  ''    •      '    ' 

'  The  Chaiumax.' Call  not  this  information  be  obtained  from  any 
other  place  than  the  Government  ? 

.  Mr,  Pt-^kam.  One  of  the  '  conv^nienc^es  Is  this,  Mr:  Chairman: 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  raw  hlaterial  existing  in  the  executive  estab- 
lishments, the  Ti^easury  l>epartment,  the  State  Department,  and  so 
forth.  The  primary  duty  of  this  division  is  to  ascertain,  ftrst,  whethei' 
it  does  exist  or  is  likely' to  exist,  knd  if  it  does  e:xist,  to /make  us^  of 
it  before  endeavoring' to  make  a  compilation.  The  fact  that  our 
people  are  likely  to  know  if  it  exists  and  wh^re,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious  to  Senators  and  Representatives  using  the  service:  If; 
for  instance,  the  Treasury  Department  has  the  material  in  con- 
venient form  we  get  in  touch  with  them.  However,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment may  have  it  in  some  form  which  does  not  meet  his  exact 

purpose .  ' 

The  CHAittMAX  (interpoj^ing) .  Is  there  any  duplication  of  work? 
Mr.  PrrXAM.  We  try  to  avoid  that.    It  is  primarily  upon  us  tc) 
avoid  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  successful  is  it? 

Mr.  PvTNAM.  I  think  it  is  pretty  successftil.  I  know  th^t  more 
and  more  duplication  is  saved  by  inquiries  from  Senators  oi' Repre- 
sentatives or  committees  coming  directly  to  us,  because  we  ha  Ve  these 
lines  right  out  to  the  departments,  and  in  constant  cornmnpicatioti 
with  the'm.  If  you  were  interested  in  a  sales  tax  as  operated  in  Italy 
voii  might  thirik  the  Treasni'y  Department  would  have  the  data.  '  If 
it  is  merely  figures  they  may ;  but  very  likely  they  haven't^  or  tiot  in 
a  foi:m  useful  to  you.  'The  probability  is  that  they  would  send  to  us 
to  find  them  and  the  legislation  from  tfie  original  smirches.  The  peciple 
they  send  can  not  equal  the  experts  that  we  ha^e  had  in  such  work.  ' 
The  Chairmax.  People  who  can  put  their  hands  on  the  books?.  * 
Mr.  PrrxAM.  Experts  in  their  use 'and  also  have  who  have  the 

ow  this  was  used.  '  I  do 


Mi*.  PtrrxAM.  No,  sir.  '  There  are  many  M^mbei^  of  the  Hotis^ 
who  do  not  use  it,  and  there  are  many  Members  of  the  Senate  wh(i 
do  not' use  it.  But  the  nien  Avho  do  use  it  are  the  men  who  Value  it. 
That  to  me  ^e^ms  significant.'  If  you  were  to  ask  Representative  Burl 
ton — jet  Mt.  Burton  is  com'pet^ent  to  dig  out  a  thing  for  hihi'self — if 
you  ask  him  if  this  is  a  valuable  service;  you  wJll  get  a  prettv  clear 
response.^-  "     '      '  "'■'••'    '"'     •  "■'    "        "  '    '       "-'.''". 

fe.'BYiiNS.  T  r^aliie^  very  well'  that  the  btireau  can  not  difecrinii- 
nate  as  between  the  requests  that  come  from  Representatives*  arid 
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Senators,  and  that  when  a  request  is  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  in- 
formation, the  bureau  must  furnish  the  information  desired.  How- 
ever, I  was  just  wondering  if  it  were  not  possible  that  some  Reprv- 
sentatives  and  Senators  are  probably  exceeding  the  purposes  f<>r 
which  this  bureau  was  organized.  For  instance,  among  these  reques^t- 
for  information  I  notice  the  following:  "  How  many  diffei-ent  nation^ 
are  there  in  the  world?"  ''How  many  nations  are  now  at  war  in  the 
world?"  Then  they  want  to  know  the  casus  belli  for  each  war;  the 
number  of  men  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world;  data  on  th.' 
causes  of  war;  data  on  political  parties;  the  various  party  plat- 
forms, etc. 

There  are  numbers  of  such  subjects  that  I  could  probably  point  out. 
and,  while  I  am  not  saying  this  by  way  of  criticizing  the  bureau,  bv 
any  means,  because,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  realize  that  when  the*!** 
requests  come  in  it  is  up  to  the  bureau  to  furnish  the  information  if 
it  is  available ;  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  Members  of  tlit* 
Senate  and  House  who  are  rather  imposing  on  the  bureau  by  askin:r 
for  information  that  could  be  obtained  very  easily  from  other  ^^ource^. 
or  through  their  secretaries  and  the  forces  that  Congress  has  j)ru- 
vided  for  them.  For  instance,  mv  attention  was  attracted  a  moment 
ago  to  some  request  for  information  that  should  have  been  obtaine<l 
from  the  Census  Bureau.  Some  of  these  questions  are  purelv  alon*: 
the  line  of  information  that  should  come  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
and,  of  course,  these  requests  for  information  take  up  the  time  of  your 
employees. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  will  notice  that  those  are  the  inquiries,  and  not 
the  responses,  and  that  is  where  the  discretion  that  is  vested  in  the 
bureau  comes  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  vou  refuse  to  answer  them  ? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  We  do  not  answer  half  of  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  a  Congressman  writes  in  and  asks  what  is  tlie 
best  time  to  set  a  hen.  AVould  you  answer  that?  That  is  just  as 
sensible  as  some  you  receive. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir:  we  would  have  to  say  to  him,  "You  will 
notice  that  the  job  of  this  bureau,  and  the  job  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made,  is  to  prepare  data  bearing  upon  legislation.''  We 
would  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  request  in  that  way,  because  the  infor- 
mation requested  has  no  bearing  upon  legislaticm.  Many  such  re- 
quests we  will  get  rid  of  by  saying,  "  You  will  find  these  data  in  such 
a  volume,  and  we  are  sendmg  the  volume  over." 

We  may  say  to  them  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  bureau, 
or  that  some  material  sufficiently  available  ali-eady  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  it  has  no  relation  to  legishition.  Therefore,  I  can  say 
to  you  that  that  list  is  not  any  indication  of  what  the  work  done  is. 
but  it  simply  shows  the  character  of  the  inquiries.  We  must  segi*e- 
gate  those  that  have  no  bearing  upon  legislation.  You  have  put  your 
finger  on  the  danger,  and  that  danger  can  only  be  met  by  a  com[)e- 
tent  and  very  careful  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  the  work. 

The  CiiAimiAx.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  bureau  should  use  dis- 
cretion in  saving  expenses,  so  as  to  live  within  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  will  realize  that  the  work  of  such  a  division 
could  be  as  big  as  a  lump  of  chalk — that  is  to  say,  you  can  make  it 
much  or  little. 
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The  Chairman.  This  ninnber  of  people  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  furnish 
a  lot  of  information. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  could  if  they  were  all  experts.  But  there  is  no 
person  now  here  receivinj?  over  $2,000,  which  is  the  salary  of  a 
liigh-grade  clerk.  You  can  not  do  this  work  properly  and  effectively 
with  the  number  of  people  in  the  force,  or  with  a  force  that  does 
not  include  a  sufficient  number  of  people  grounded  in  law  and  eco- 
nomics, and  people  with  a  knowledge  of  torei^n  languages.  There 
nre  four  States  that  appropriate  more  than  $25,000  a  year  for  legis- 
lative reference  bureaus  that  they  maintain  for  their  own  legisla- 
tures. Yet  consider  the  volume  of  important  questions  coming  be- 
fore Congress  to-day  and  the  literature  that  they  involve,  as  against 
those  coming  before  State  legislatures. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  they  ask  how  many  men  there  are 
in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  how  many  nations  there  are  in  the  woi'ld. 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  Those  inquiries  are  never  answered  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Bureau.  We  havp  Representatives  telephone  over 
nnd  ask  for  books  on  various  subjex^ts,  but  inquiries  of  that  sort  are 
answered  by  the  Division  of  Bibliography.  They  inquire,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  the  spelling  of  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  look  in  the  dictionary? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  that  particular  case,  it  must  be  followed  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  proper  that  they  should  ask  you 
how  to  spell  a  word  like  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  some  dispute  about  it,  but  since  1794  it 
has  been  spelled  M-u-s-c-l-e  Shoals.  There  has  been  some  very 
serious  discussion  of  that  question  and  some  one  must  distinguish 
between  what  is  relevant  and  what  is  irrelevant,  what  is  important, 
and  what  is  not   important. 

The  Chairman.  The  relevant  thing  to  me,  and  I  think  to  the 
committee,  is  this,  that  you  should  carry  on  this  activity  within  the 
scope  of  the  limitations  as  set  out  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  had  $31,500  last  year  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion raised  when  I  came  l)efore  the  deficiency  subcommittee  last 
year.  The  subcommittee  raised  no  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
keep  up  that  minimum  force  that  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  living  in  an  era  of  the  strictest  economy. 
It  is  the  purpose  and  determination  of  this  committee  to  keep  within 
the  revenues  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  the  people  all  over  the 
country  are  demanding  constant  effort  on  our  part  to  do  that. 

Mr.  'Putnam.  But  this  is  apparatus  for  Congress.  This  is  not 
anything  outside  of  your  own  apparatus.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Judge  Little,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  laws, 
from  which  I  read  as  follows: 

The  I-^giRlatlve  Reference  Bureau  in  the  (Jongressionnl  Library  is  by  far 
the  most  useful  assistance  that  a  rong:ressniau  can  have,  anionj;  aU  the  things 
that  Ro  to  help  the  C^onjrressnian.  My  experience  for  22  months  in  assemhiinjj 
the  code  v^'aa  of  course,  much  more  extended  and  laborious  than  was  ever 
devolved  upon  any  other  Congressman,  and  that  outfit  was  the  niost  useful 
supiM>rt  that  I  had.  It  is  absolutely  almost  invalual)le  to  any  Congi-essman 
who  wants  speellic,  prompt  help  about  any  legislation. 
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^o^,  tHat  is  the"  expeiiehce  of  one  MembeV.  "  '     '''•.';»■> 

The  Chairman.  That  li4s  reference^to.  the  I-iegisl4tire'B\ir^|in  that 
Kelps  the  cdrnmitt^s "to  i^repave  Mils.'  '  •<    .       '        '    • 

''Mr.  PrTNAM.  No,  ^iri  Jiid^e  Little  is  not  s^^ejtklhg  of  the  <1r;ift- 
ihg  bureiin.  That  is  something  different.  .  He  i^'referHng  to  'the  in- 
dexes we  have.  We  have  the  only  complete  indexes  to  the'  T^nit*-;! 
State^  Statutes,  and  we  have  one  section  at  work  on  them.  Von 
a^k  J^r.  Pointer,  the  chairman  olf  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii*^, 
how  often  he  has  used  this  sernce  and  how  valuable  it  has  lieen 
to  him.  Ask  Mr.  Fordney/the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Mean- 
Committee.  Ask  the  men  who  use  tliis  thing  every  day.  '  I  havt 
gome  satisfaction  in  the  repute  of  this  library  as  a  national  library: 
but  a  great  chagiMn  that  as  a  library  for  Congress  it  isn'^t  doin<r  all 
that  it  n^ight  do!. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  library  is  not  of  more  effective  use  to  Congivss 
than  it  is.  The  reason  it  is  not  of  greater  use  is  because  we  fail  of 
adequate  service  in  this  division.  It  should  be  th^  connecting^  link 
with  our  collections;  an  intermediary  that  will  make  our  3^000.<)«n» 
books  of  real  and  effective  use  to  Congress.  All  that  it  re<jiiires  i.^  a 
little  more  expenditure  in  order  to  get  a  few  more  really  competent 
people  there  that  can  handle  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  estimate  to  enable  you  to  get 
more  competent  men,  or  to  enable  you  to  keep  the  employees  tbat 
you  have  ? 

Mr.  PrTKAM.  To  enable  us  to  keep  this  little  mixed  force  (hat  we 
now  have.  If  I  do  not  ^et  this  appropriation,  I  shall  have  to  disbaui? 
this  entire  force  on  April  21. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  necessarily. 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  The  present  appropriation  will  last  iis  for  the  pres- 
ent force  only  until  April  21,  and  if  the  men  who  are  interested  in 
this  have  not  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  extend  it  further,  I  sh^ll  have 
to  drop  it  on  April  21. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,  and  T  do  not  think  it 
is  a  fair  way  to  state  it.  I  want  to  be  very  sympathetic,  but  tJ^at  put> 
this  committee  up  against  a  situation  that  should  not  exist.  To  say 
that  if  you  do  not  get  this  money,  you  are  going  to  disband  tlve  force, 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  put  itj  because  all  of  that  difficulty  could  have 
been  obviated  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of  about  three  j^eopV 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Then  we  would  not  have  this  situation. 
Now,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  an  appropriation  just  because  that 
was  not  done  by  you  in  the  administration  of  the  fund,  we  will  ]>e 
placed  in  a  rather  embarr^issing  situation,  and  one  which  ou^ht  not  to 

exist       ^  ^  ;  ,        *  .  '  .  . .      ^ 

Mr.  Wood.  You  should  have  cut  your  cJoth  to  fit  the  gqo^s.  You 
cut  too  much  cloth  for  the  appropriation  you  had,  and  in  conj^quence 
you  will  run  out  of  money  on  the  21st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  The  tendency  of  the  departments  in  tWs,  ilntl  we 
have  been  trying  to  impress  them  with  the  iniquity  of  that  tendenev: 
We  make  an  appropriation  for  $1,00(),()(K\  and  we  assiunie  that  tjie 
$1,0(K),000  will  be  divided  up  into  monthly  allotm^ts,  but  what  hap- 
pens? The  spending  officer  divides  up  $1,400,000  into  monthly;  allot- 
ments and  spends  at  the  rate  of  $1,400,000  a  year.*  Then  they  come 
back  here  for  a  deficiency  and  say,  "  We  can  not  get  along  without 


**?.^.  .fl^^i^^??'  .^^Wse  w^  hfve  paid.pp  ^tteu^iop,  whj>t^^^^  tpi/the 
IW^iW  W^?'PP.^?P^^WHm.'  ^q  must  Jiyfi.w^th^atk  app^^- 

prmtjpi^.tik/at  are  H^^fle,  pi  cour^^,  ^f„u»,.,em^r«^ncy  slb,9U^§  a^-^s^, 
J?oOQqy^\y^l  m^et.tbat.^.mergen^y,  jf,py;boiHf  p^-opjpt^ly  th^n  this  .cpiii- 
Mr.  FuTNAM,  loii  shoula  recognize  a  distinction  between, e^pjin^- 
iiip  ^  pfgani/^fttjian  ijur^d  ius.t^^pre^^H'iPg.  jjitapt  .tjaeinu^cl^^ 
be^jop^-p^mgji^i^t^  ^.p^^^  >o^i.^oyW,.ta^^ 

ajaift  yi^w,.tne  i^ite^'^st  that- 1  <)n>i^$s,  h^§  in  this  ^exvicey.  .JForHiO^e 
\%ho  want  this  service/we  can  keep  it  up  as  long  as  it  will. go.  wit^i 
the  money  available,  j^kJ^  J:^^  wet.i?aust  stoj^^  it...,M  ,\vws  i;xo,t, pf opf^eed 

to,expand,it,/.  .......      ;.  .,,  ..1  .,"..;    ,.  ,.:■-- l-  -i  :  I  ""/  ",-'-:''.  ^iv; 

,,,A{^..3>(^jpv,jVQngi,'^^.a,ppropru>t9d  ^hi§  p^v^-PP?^  $2iy)0P;;  Jly^ 
v,as  th6  apprbpi-iation  m^^U  for  ,tU^  pojitiflvatipp  of  X\}}^  service  f^p 
u.ywVt.^/Dd  i,ti^^  i^yjiit^'wu,  as  .the  adiuin'^strative,()ffiicesr  pi  .tbq  lil)|i;ary 
to  contlhiie  the  service  throughout  the  year  on  the  $25,Q00^  .!C9^gresp 
tp^d  y,op.Jj9,^aJvfl  the  $2!5,()()tt  la^.f^r  ,th^  j.:e»jr  ^n  ,t.hip  ?eryice«;fmI;you 
did  not  doit  v  ,,    f,  ^    ,,.      ..  ,  ,.       , 

.Th^[TCHAn<;^Ai^.:Tl;ije  apnou^tIo:f  n)on^y  involvetil  iii  the  jKtfatte/  is 
small,  and  we  are  more  concerned  about  the  principjje  inyqlyech,.  .,. , 

Mr.  |Pfp7;N^;vi.,  I  h^ve  .b^Cj^,  J^ere  for. 23  yeajrsHjOCwpyingjthi&.post 
of  librarian,  and  I  have  never  come  before  a  dencieijcy,  comnu^tee  ;ind 
asfced,  fw  ftpt  ^jppfppriat^o^v  .  th^t.  was  -ftot  ..wjthin  1  th^  .^stioiiites 
originally  submitted.    No  question  has  heretof ore; been  ruisQd. when 

it  waSvSV'Uhuithe  estinfiate,.     ..,       ,  .  ,  

, ,  'JThe^  Cfi\^l^^l^^.  TJaat  \h  upon  th^  tht^ory  tliat  we  dp  npt.maUe-.ap- 
.prpi)naAif)ijif,  but  that., the,  estinii^tes  make,  |:he  appropriations,        ;, 

Mr.  Putnam. ^  X  ,*1[n  ^v^king  iay.  ilie;  ri^tViitatip^  pf  whftt  w,e  had  t\Yp 

.  JS^q  ^\.opD,.(injfcqrpQS4<^ig^,  The.Uwg  todo  n^ow  is.  to  requee.thp 
force  so  as  to  live  within  the  appropriation  of  $25,0,Q0..  .  .1 

Mr.  PuTNAftf**  Hw»ji^  >yhf^t;  ^yie  have  dpne :  The  Budget  Buv?a^  ipok 
aiw^y  aji..  a|d^i;iinjistrat^\f^  ^s^xst^'pt;^.t'$.?,jX)0,  find  jl  ;hay^,'pot  .ijeplfl»ced 
him.  Trie  man  who  was  heading  the  index  section. lias  been ^ trans- 
,f?f:re4,,t^[(J^  law.,  Jibrairyin^'hip.  tp.  thie  ,lo6S  pf .  bath-  serviops,  ^  as 
tpjjtiayp  jhis.^a^aryMon  tWs.  plh  .  Ai;ipUier  .^nan.,at-$2.,0QO  .wiis.  takpii 
ft)W.k:tl>f  J?uArpt;pui^jxu,,^nd  I  havenptfiyedhj^" ph^^^^^  .  An- 
other, jto^.  ^iijip^ , .Wn , t0mM,  th^ ,  pedera I,  Tf a^k,  Con^ffis^ion.  ;at . p() 
ipj^r^  Qgnf^  fpf^j-l^^^l^xy^^ ^a  -i  ,hAvp  .n^t  :fiiUefl. ;iu,s  i]lace.. .,  7  he  «^t\i^^ion 
remains  just  as"  the  figures  here  show\  I  suppose  everythi^ig  y9,vi 
state  applies  to  any  deficiencies. 

TKfe  •v'HiitriMAN'.  We  are  not  making  this  statement  to  you  per- 
sbns^Jly;  Mi^.'Phtriiun,  ithdV^e.  do.hdt  want  you  to  thinlr  that  we  are 
iiarsn  with  y oil,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  impress  you  with  the 
fact  that'i|OTijeiicies  are  not  going  to  be  eiicPtihiged  in  any  departr 
flaent.  ivTherie'may  be  conditions  under  which  deficiencies  may  be 
<jti9ti£[0d.  .... 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  an  official  comes  in  here  before  you  with  a  de- 
ffcifeiicy,  when  he  has  had  his  original  estimate?  gi'arited,  I  suppose 
the»  defiiienc^y  is^not 'allowed,  but  I  have  now  oome  before  this- cOim- 
hiittefe  fPi^'A' ctefittJency  Where  my  original  estimate  was  granterd. ' 

M^,..Wp5^..y,w  have  not  regarded  yoiir  origii;ia,l  estifnateyouraal'f  ^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  1  am  speaking  of  the  original  estimate  submitted. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  estimate  that  you  need  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  a  particular  function,  and  Congress  in  passing  upon  that  esti- 
mate makes  an  appropriation  of  a  certain  amount.  \Vhen  that  i? 
done,  it  is  your  duty  to  live  within  the  appropriation.  If  you  can 
not  live  within  it  and  the  service  fails,  then  let  the  censure  fall  where 
it  belongs. 

Mr.  Pttnam.  I  am  living  within  the  appropriation  in  every  re- 
spect except  this,  that  I  have  not  apportioned  it  by  months.  I  wa? 
exercising  a  soimd  discretion  which  I  think  Congress  itself  would 
approve. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  Congress  did  not  approve  it.  . 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  the  same  force,  with  the 
exception  you  have  named,  that  you  had  during  all  those  3'ears,  or 
the  force  that  you  have  trained  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  cut  down  bv  the  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion to  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  take  it  that  you  have  kept  those  who  made  the  l)et- 
ter  records  over  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  hung  on  to  the  people  that  we 
could  hang  on  to. 

Mr*  Byrns.  And  this  is  simply  to  continue  that  force  until  Julyf 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  to  continue  the  force  that  you  had  at  $45,(>0<)? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  $31,500. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  Congress  told  you  to  continue  business  at  $25, 0(H). 

The  Chairman.  You  can  easily  see  what  a  fix  we  would  be  in  if 
the  estimates  should  be  the  basis  of  the  expenditure.  If  that  were 
the  case,  what  use  would  there  be  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  My  normal  estimate  was  $70,000.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  $45,000,  and  last  year  you  gave  me  $31,500.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  working  to. 

Mr.  Wood.  Last  year  you  got  a  deficiency  of  $65,000? 

Mr.  Pt^TNAM.  That  made  the  $31,500,  and  that  is  what  I  am  work- 
ing to  this  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  you  should  not  have 
been  given  that  $6,500  in  the  last  deficiency.  That  is  what  encour- 
aged you  to  violate  the  law  again.  You  violated  it  then  and  received 
a  deficiency  of  $6,500,  and  that  encouraged  you  to  do  it  again. 

*  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said 
about  this. 

February  14,  1922, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  infonimtion  desii-efl  as  to  the  deflcleiicy  i\]>- 
propriation  for  contingent  exi)enaea  for  the  Library  of  Congress  is  as  follows: 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  is $8,000.00 

The  amount  exi)en(led 5,737.67 

$2,  262. »? 

Outstanding  orders 1,308.29 

Balance  available  for  exix'nditure 059.  m 

Prospective  ex|)ense8  for  ordinary  stationery  supplies  (including  typewriter 
supplies),  for  postage,  for  travel,  and  for  miscellaneous  Items  requlretl  to  lie 
met  out  of  this  appropriation  will  fully  exhaust  the  entire  balance. 

The  deflciencj'  requested  is  required  for  photostat  paper  and  chemicala 
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We  have  now  on  hand  only  7  rolls  of  the  paper  (as  It  deteriorates  we  buy 
in   small  quantities).     We  shall  need  5()  additional  rolls  to  carry  us  through 
tlie  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  cost  of  these,  with  the  incidental  chemicals, 
will   be  the  deficiency  estimated,  $1,000. 
\>ry  respectfully, 

Hkkbekt  I^utnam,  JAbrarian. 
Hon.  Martin  B.  Madden. 

Chairman  Svhcoinmittec  on  Deficieneiea^  .House  of  Representatives. 


Tuesday,  Febkitary  14,  1922. 
GOVERXMEXT   PRIXTIX(i    OFFICE. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEORGE  H.  GAETER,  FUBUC  PRINTER. 

PAYMENT  FOR  LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carter,  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem 
here  that  seems  to  be  troubling  you.  To  enable  the  Public  Printer 
to  pay  accrued  leave  on  account  of  deaths  and  separations  from  the 
service  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  you  are  asking  $45,000. 
Will  you  explain  how  that  comes  about? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  a  situation  that  I  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  the  deficiency  last  Xovember,  as  one  that 
probably  would  come  about  because  of  the  present  and  prospective 
reductions  in  the  force  of  employees  of  the  (lovernment  Printing 
Office.  Under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  appropriation  para- 
graphs, leaves  of  absence  must  be  paid  out  of  one  appropriation  and 
wages  of  employees  out  of  the  other;  so  that,  as  the  Public  Printer 
reduces  the  number  of  employees  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  wages  to  be  charged  against  one  appropriation  and  an  increase 
in  the  amount  charged  against  the  leave-of-absence  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  save  in  the  other  item  of  wages? 

Mr.  CHARTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  a  heavier  expenditure  under  the  appro- 
priation carried  in  this  particular  item  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  The  committee  has  corrected  this  situation 
in  the  appropriation  for  next  year  by  combining  the  leave  aftd  wage 
appropriations  in  one  paragraph,  so  that  hereafter  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  requests  for  deficiency  appropriations  on  account  oi  leaves 
or  holidays  granted  according  to  law. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  on  this  subject  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  siigjr«ste<l  as  an  ulteruative  to  making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  tills  imnmse  that  a  imragrapli  substantially  as  follows  be  enoteil : 

"  In  order  to  provide*  the  ])ayment  for  pro  rata  leaves  of  absence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment PrintinK  Office  in  1922  there  shall  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  fnan  the  appropriation  for  the  public  printing  and  binding,  1922,  to 
the  appropriation  for  leaves  of  absence,  (lOvernment  Printing  Office,  1922,  and 
thus  made  available  for  requisition  by  the- Public  Printer,  such  amounts  os  the 
Public  Printer  may  certify  are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  such  transfers 
shall  be  \\\m\  his  request." 

Mr.  Carter.  If  that  language  were  inserted  in  the  present  bill 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  making  a  deficiency  appropriation, 
because  we  would  then  simply  pay  the  amount  of  leave  employees 


ift;^y.,^av,q,j^p,Ln^d,Q>it.pf  (tb,^  ^pprpp^t^o^  foji*  printing, ^nd.bindiii?. 
tbe<Baane  as  wages.  -  !■-■.  n.>  >   • '     ■ ..    -.-u   ,//      

The' CHAiRkAifi.  Yottr  ai>pi^opriation  has  been  t'^mbitied  in  tlwit 
way  for  1923,  has  it  not?  "  .  '  *,  . 

Mr»v.CA»TEKy  ,Y«s,  §ir;,biit  we  can  not  do  that  with  this  year's 
appropriation.  /  ..    ' '.<     i      * 

The^  O^AiRMANi  This  will  simply  give  yt)u  the'  ri^t  to  use  the 
money  that  you  already  have? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cn:AiR>fAiN:..  It  woAild  not  have  to  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir.  The  money  now  available  for  paying  wages 
is  not  availabfe  lot*  pavinig'the  leaives  6f^abBfen(ie;ivj1diont  some  such 
an  authorization  as  I  have  propos3d. 

laii  -CjMmidiirv  Which  j«  tbeMiuirtfleBt'  ot  !«'i\^^.t/T  i     :  •  •'  .  - 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  employees  when  separated  from  the 
service  have  a  legal  right/ to  tlieirleaveinowey,    . 

The  Chairman.  If  we  authorize  you  to  charge  the  amount  paid 
tobmpioyees  of  tlie*  (irovernmfint  Printing;  Offi<*^  against  the  api^rt)- 
pr&ation  for  pbyof  em|>loyeos  raith^r  thiiil  agaiiidt  theappropriaiion 
for  leave,  maldng'the  two  ai!)propiriatio(ns  usable^  yoM  Would  not  need 
any  additiorial  money  at  all?        i  .         , 

Mr.  Carter.  We  would  nOti    We  have  tlie  money  aviiilaibl«'  in  the 
appropriation  foit* wages,  sLnd  I  would  use  that. 
,   The  Chair3ian.  Yon  would  not  iise  the  other  fund? 

Mr.  Caritbr;  No,  sin 

..The.CHAiRMAN.  It  is  because  you  are  reducing  the  force  in  the 
Go¥Qrmnent  Printing  Office  tliat  you. meed; more  money  to  pay  for 
lea/ves.of  absence? 

•  ■  Mr,  CartbrI  YBS,-6in     '  -  .-■■;.  i  ♦  .  -• 

.1  The  Chairman.  And  when  vou  makie, those  reductioDH^  vou  are 
iK>t  using' the  monneyithat  is  a;vallaJi)le  f or  ilie  payment  of  wngeai 
.  ..Mr..  C'AjrTjEH.  That  is  tlie  situatidn.  i  Anjippi^riation  has  .alir^a<ly 
been  made  for  leaveaof  absence,  including  the  dj^ficiency.last  Xo^em- 
ber,  but  that  was  simply  to  take  care  of  the  noormaJ  separatijons  fi-om 
theservke  by  death  and- resignation^  etc*  .  ,    -  «i     - .  :    '      :  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  In  making  the  appropriations  ioi^  tliiei  fiscal  year 
1929  iwas  it  bontem{)l&ted.that  as.many  reductions  iii'tlift  {foi>ce  \^uld 
be sniad^. as  are  now  being  made?       «     ■/       .   :    -  •: 

!  Mk  CARTMHi  I  cUd.not  estiitiBte  fofr.  that  iippropriationv  wliichu-as 
made'  under  my  predeoesaor^;  l)(ut  I  do  not  believe  itnQOiitemphite«i 
so  many  reductions.  The  former »  Pjibliti  •  Prihter .  estimated  for 
$580,970  ft)r  leaves-.. and  Congress 'ai^priipniated  /$5e(>,(iMK)u  or  4?'20.P7m 
le.ss  tluan  the.  amount  estimated  for.      ;    a  i  •     .    . 

The  Ckaurma>\.  Then*  there  was.  a  ideficiency  appropriation. 

Mr-  C'ARTKR.  There  was  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $17X1*^, 
makini^  $577'^618,  Svhich  is  practicalh*  eqimt  to  thi^  amount  thnt  wa- 
estiraated  for  leaves  of  absence  consequent  upon  normal  require- 
ments iind  separations  by  death,  resignations^  etc.     , 

The  Chairman.'  How  much  have  yoti  reduced  the  force? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  218  less  employees  to-day  than  there  were 
iti  the  office  a  year  a^o.;  /  .    • '       ■ 

.  The  Cha,irman.  How  mudi  have  you  paid  onaccolinl  of  leaves 
of.abBenee  softir  thifiiyeadrj       >        :  '■ 
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Mr.  Carter.  Up  to  the  17th  of  January,  $414,417,  and  there  was 
obligated  to  employees  the  amount  of  $163,201  more.  The  addi- 
tional amount  asked  will  take  up  the  leaves  of  absence  for  employees 
vvho  will  be  separated  from  the  service  between  now  and  the  1st  of 
Juhr. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  separations  to  cover  that  amount? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING  FOR  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  items  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Patent  Office,  amounting  to  $60,000. 

Mr.  Carter.  We  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  asking 
for  the  appropriation,  because  it  is  immaterial  to  the  Public  Printer 
whether  it  is  granted  or  not.  The  estimate  was  submitted  by  the 
Patent  Office  and  not  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  item,  but  an  appropriation  for 
additional  work  that  the  Patent  Office  desires  to  hav^e  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir;  at  least,  that  is  the  way  we  view  it.  The 
Patent  Office  may  view  it  as  a  deficiency  so  far  as  their  work  is  con- 
cerned. Clearly,  $30,000  of  it  is  not  a  deficiency,  because  it  is  for 
the  binding  of  German  and  other  foreign  patents.  That  is  work 
that  has  not  been  provided  for  in  current  appropriation  for  print- 
ing^ and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  not  in  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  Patent  Office  has  estimated  for  it  in  this  defi- 
ciency, but  it  is  not  work  that  they  previously  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  asking  for  the  binding 
of  these  patents  just  now  as  an  emergency  matter? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  could  handle  it  with  greater  expedition  at  this 
time  than,  we  could  have  done  at  any  time  in  the  past,  because  work 
in  our  bindery  is  slack  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  for  asking  the  money,  or 
because  work  is  slack  in  the  bindery  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  Patent  Office  wants  the  appropriation  because 
it  is  essential  to  their  work  to  have  foreign  patents  bound  up  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  qualified  to 
pass  upon. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  it  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Carthr.  It  is  not  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  essential  or 
not? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that. 

printing  and  binding  for  SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  printing  and  binding  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  there  is  an  estimate  of  $5,200. 

Mr.  Carteb.  This  printing  and  binding  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  for  completing  certain  reports  of  the  American  Historical 

91019—^ 2 
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Association,  which  have  been  in  the  office  for  some  time.  The  par- 
ticular jobs  they  want  finished  were  in  the  office  before  I  became 
Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Since  the  5th  of  last  April. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  emergency,  then  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  It  is  not  an  emergency,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  work  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  Some  of  the  jobs  have  been  in  the  office  for  a  year  or 
two.  They  contend  that  by  this  appropriation,  because,  as  you  will 
notice,  it  is  made  available  until  expended,  they  can  clean  up  the  work 
which  has  been  pending  in  the  office  for  some  time  and  thus  be^rin  the 
next  fiscal  year  clear.  They  claim,  I  understand,  that  they  can  then 
keep  within  their  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  keep  within  their  appropriation  anyway. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  item  is  not  a  deficiency  so  far  as  this  year  is  con- 
cerned, because  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  it  for  work  done  before 
July  1. 

Mr.  Wood.  Are  they  supposed  to  have  an  appi'opriation  under 
which  to  do  this  work? 

The  Chairman.  It  mav  be  included  in  the  appropriation  for  1923. 

Mr.  Wo(M>.  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  included  in  the  appropriation 
made  in  the  independent  offices  bill. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  not  included  and  that,  if 
it  is  not  carried  here,  this  $5,200  will  have  to  be  charged  against 
the  regular  appropriation  for  next  year.  They  will  thus  be  that  far 
behind  again. 

Mr.  Wood.  Would  not  the  work  be  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  work  can  be  done  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  can  not  be  done  without  an  appropriation.  How  will 
thev  do  this  work? 

Sir.  Carter.  Out  of  tlieir  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  then  present  this  item  again  next  year? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  trouble  is,  thev  will  have  other  work  also  that 
will  be  much  needed  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  money  enough  in  the  appropri- 
ation for  1923  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  They  will  have  money  enough  to  do  this  work,  but 
not  money  enough  to  do  this  work  and  their  ordinary  work  so  as 
to  keep  current. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  sure  about  that.  You  are  not  sure 
about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  not  use  the  $5,200  between 
now  and  the  1st  of  July. 

Tuesday,  February  14, 1922. 
EFFICIENCY  BUREAU. 
STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HEEBEET  D.  BEOWN,  CHIEF. 

The  ChairmaiSt.  It  seems  that  you  have  an  item  asking  for  $10,000 
in  addition  to  what  we  gave  you  for  1922.    What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  no  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  need  $10,000 
additional  to  pay  our  current  operating  expenses. 
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C'hair:man.  Please  tell  us  why? 

Browx.  In  the  legislative  bill  for  the  current  year  you  gave 
25,000.  For  several  years  our  operating  expenses  fiave  run 
.^n  $140,000  and  $145,000,  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  re- 
)ur  expenses  down  to  the  amount  given  us  in  the  legislative 
1(1  do  the  work  that  we  are  required  by  law  to  do. 
Chairman.  There  is  no  special  amount  of  work  required,  is 

You  regidate  that,  do  you  not? 
Brown.  We  can  regulate  that  somewhat,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
refuse  to  do  work  that  means  a  saving  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
nt  of  from  10  to  100  times  as  much  as  it  costs. 
C'hairma:j.  Now,  first,  did  you  ever  read  the  deficiency  act? 
Brown.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Have  you  anv  recollection  of  wliat  it  savs  ? 
Brown,   les;  I  have. 
Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  it. 

Brown.  The  deficiency  act  forbids  a  person  in  charge  of  an 
istrative  branch  of  the  Government  from  incurring  obligations 
?ss  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  given  him  for  the  work.    I 
lever  violated  that  law. 
Wood.  But  you  have  done  this. 

Brown.  This  request  for  $10,000  is  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
our  current  appropriation  will  be  exhausted.  If  you  do  not 
s  the  money,  we  will  have  to  suspend  our  work. 
Chairman.  This  law  requires  you  to  make  an  apportionment 
amount  of  the  appropriation  when  it  becomes  available  in 
ly  or  quarterly  allotments  and  not  to  exceed  the  allotment  dur- 
e  period? 
Brown.  No. 

Chairman.  Yes;  it  does.  Instead  of  spending  at  the  rate  of 
^  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  you  should  continue  the  ex- 
ures  within  the  appropriation? 

Brown.  No.    If  I  may  argue  that  point 

Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  argue.  Just  please 
lie  facts. 

Brow^n.  Last  year  we  had  $145,000.  We  have  been  reducing 
rce  as  rapidly  as  we  could  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work 
?d  of  us,  and  we  shall  continue  to  reduce  our  force  until  it  is 
:o  $125,000  if  we  do  not  get  this  money. 

Chairman.  When  there  is  a  cei-tain  amount  of  money  appro- 
1,  that  is  what  Congress  wants  you  to  expend. 
Brown.  We  have  never  spent  any  more  money  than  Congress 
ren  us  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency ; 
e  never  created  a  deficiency. 
Chairman.  What  is  this? 
Brown.  This  is  not  a  deficiencv. 
Chairman.  You  have  no  place  here. 

Brown.  This  is  the  amount  that  I  should  like  to  have  to  enable 
ontinue  our  present  force.    We  have  reduced  our  force  under 
t  was  last  year,  and  if  we  are  not  to  get  this  money  we  will 
it  still  further. 

Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 
Brown.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  settles  it ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course,  I  understand  if  it  is  not  a' deficiency  it  may 
technically  be  said  to  have  no  place  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Brown.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  who  has  taken  tlie 
trouble  to  look  into  our  work,  I  believe,  feels  that  our  work  is  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  that;  I  am  not  makiriu' 
any  complaint  about  your  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  your  present  balance? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  a  balance  now  of  $47,016.71. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  onlv  four  months  to  run  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  need  $9,988.29. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  you  havo  tiu* 
four  months'  remiirement? 

Mr.  Brown.  Jso;  we  also  need  $1,860,  as  nearly  as  we  jc-an  estimate 
it,  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  made  up  its  mind  that  theiv 
will  be  no  deficiency  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  avoid  it.  We  also  havf 
made  up  our  minds  that  when  an  appropriation  is  made,  that  is  tlu* 
limit  of  the  expenditure  that  we  want  to  go.  That  is  a  mandate  t(» 
the  bureaus.  We  have  only  one  job  to  do  and  that  is  to  conserve 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  ami 
that  is  this:  If  in  that  great  business  organization  of  yours  out  in 
Chicago  you  could  earn  an  annual  dividend  of  a  thousand  per  cent 
on  all  the  capital  you  could  get,  you  would  certainlv  try  to  jrt't 
more  than  $125,000.  That  is  our  situation  precisely,  ff  you  do  not 
want  us  to  earn  that  dividend  on  more  than  $125,000  we  shall  not 
make  any  complaint,  because  it  is  not  our  money  that  is  being  lost. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  of  obeying  the  law. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can  depend  on  that,  that  we  shall  not  create  a 
deficiencv  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  does  seem  unfor- 
tunate ii  we  have  to  disband  our  force  and  then,  perhaps,  incivase 
it  after  the  1st  of  July.  I  have  striven  for  nine  years  to  build  up  •' 
force  capable  of  doing  the  work  that  we  are  required  by  law  to  do- 
We  have  urged  for  years  that  we  be  given  enough  money  in  the 
legislative  bill  to  pay  our  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  After  all.  Congress  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  Budget  Bureau  has  recommended  that  we  \^ 
given  enough  money  to  do  our  work. 

The  Chaikman.  \Ve  are  not  bound  by  anything  the  Budget  recom- 
mends. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  arguing  that ;  I  am  simply  saying  what  the 
Budget  has  recommended. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  we  want  to  impress  iipon  everybody— ^^ 
have  not  selected  you  to  make  this  statement — is  that  Congress  vrill 
make  the  appropriations  and  that  no  department  of  the  Government 
will  be  permitted  under  them,  in  advance,  or  to  create  a  condition 
that  will  force  Congress  to  appropriate  a  deficiency  unless  the  con- 
dition is  serious  and  emergent. 
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Wood.  Here  is  the  point.  When  the  last  Congress  a) 
d  $125,000  it  was  your  business  to  allot  so  much  of  tha 
1  during  the  12  months. 

Brown.  It  we  had  work  to  do  that  was  sufficiently  urgi 

it  would  be  our  duty,  if  necessary,  to  spend  all  of  our  a) 
on  in  one  month. 

Wood.  No;  to  make  it  last  a  year. 

Brown.  That  question  was  brought  up  in  1918  at  the  hea 
'  ur^nt  deficiency  bill  for  that  year  (p.  14)  when  Mr.  Sh 
liairman,  and  I  got  the  impression  that  he  did  not  think 
w  required  us  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  monthly  allotment  i 
■ork  to  do  that  required  an  expenditure  at  a  greater  rate 
lelfth  of  our  appropriation  each  month.  It  Seems  to  me 
ould  do  our  work  within  the  time  required  by  law  even  i 
'nd  our  appropriation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  our  monthly  i 

Chairman,  We  do  not  agree  with  that. 
Wood.  That  is  what  has  encouraged  deficiencies, 
Chaibman.  We  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all.    The  theoi 
we  make  an  appropriation  is  that  there  should  be  allo< 
hilt  portion  necessary  for  any  one  month. 
Brown.  It  is  entirely  vour  matter,  not  mine. 
Chairman.  That  is  wliat  we  decided  long  ago. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLTTMBIA. 

SHENTS  OF  U£.  CITNO  H.  RTJDOLFH,  COHHISSIOHEIL; 
.RLES  KELLER,  EKOINEEB  COMUISSIONEB ;  UB.  HASH 
OTAJT,  AUDITOR;  HON.  GEORGE  C.  AUXAH,  JTTSGE  HIT] 
COTTBT;  DR.  F.  W.  BALLOU,  SUPERINTENDEST  DIST: 
OOLS;  UB.  BOY  0.  WILHABTH,  FINANCL&L  OFFICER 
CT  SCHOOLS;  UBS.  ELLA  H,  WEST,  BOABD  OF  CHILDR 
.RDIASS;  AlfD  UB,  GEORGE  S,  WILSON,  SECBETABY  BO 
IHARITIES, 

MUNICIPAL  COURT. 


Chairman,  For  comiM^naation  of  jurors  you  are  asking  $1 
u  need  that  because  of  an- increased  number  of  cases! 
ge  AuKAM,  We  have  13  months  in  this  year;  the  act 
in  June,  and  we  have  to  carry  last  June  and  this  June.    ' 

reason  for  it.    The  expense  runs  about  $900  a  month. 

Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  you  can  not  control? 
ge  AuKAH,  No,  sir, 

Chaibman.  It  depends  on  the  cases  tried  and  the  numb< 

summoned  ? 
ge  AtJKAM.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  Junes  in  this  year. 

Chairman,  And  that  accounts  for  it? 
ge  AcKAM.  Yes,  sir. 
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CONTINGENT  ESFEN8ES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  contingent  expenses,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  you  are  asking  $44.78.  Wliat  is  the  explana- 
tion of  that? 

Judge  AuKAM.  A  part  of  it  is  for  books  that  were  bought  when 
this  act  went  into  effect.  The  bill  amounts  to  about  $17,  and  it  shoiild 
be  paid. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  1921  bill? 

Judge  AuKAM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  audited  account? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  will  explain  those  two  items.  One  is  an  item  of 
$16.40  for  13  record  books  purchased  by  Judge  Aukum  in  an  emer- 
gency last  June,  at  the  time*  Congress  passed  the  act  enlarging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  What  authority  did  the  judge  have  to  make  this 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  He  proceeded  on  his  own  responsibility,  I  presume. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  see,  the  court's  jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  and 
that  necessitated  the  purchase  of  some  additional  dockets  and  books 
which  were  absolutely  essential.  I  think  the  court  would  have  the 
inherent  power  to  make  the  purchase;  at  least,  we  have  always  con- 
strued it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  small  item,  anyway,  and  I  imagine  there 
is  not  much  use  going  into  it.    What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  second  item  is  a  voucher  in  favor  of  the  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Co.  for  $110.96  for  electric  light. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  only  one  item  totaling  $44.78. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  was  about  to  exphiin  the  two  items.  The  first 
item  amounted  to  $16.40  and  the  second  item  amounts  to  $110.i>(), 
making  a  total  of  $127.36.  We  have  an  unexpended  balance  in  tlie 
appropriation  of  $82.58,  which  leaves  $44.78  to  be  furnished  in  ortler 
to  settle  these  two  accounts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  your  $82.58  balance  can  be  applied  to 
these  two  items? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Leaving  unpaid  $44.78? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  the  second  item  amounts  to  $110.96.  Was  tliat 
as  a  result  of  your  contract  or  agreement  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  for  the  electric  light  furnished  in  the  month 
of  June,  1921,  and  at  the  usual  rates  paid  for  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  $44.78  is  the  balance  you  need? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  $865  for  the  fiscal  year  1»±>— 
what  does  that  consist  of  ? 

Judge  AuKAM.  That  consists  of  the  telephone,  laundry,  electric 
light,  jackets,  fuel,  :^0  tons  of  coal,  and  supplies. 

The  ('hatrman.  By  what  authority  do  you  run  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  ? 

Judge  AuKAM.  We  have  not  run  in  excess  of  the  appropriation. 
We  need  that  amount  to  get  through. 
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e  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

J^e  AuKAM.  Not  an  existing  deficiency,  but  we  will  have  to 

the  court ;  we  can  not  run. 

'.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  your  funds  now  are  such  that  before 

st  of  July  they  will  be  depleted  by  this  amount  of  money  ?  \  yi- 

dge  AuKAM.   X es,  sir.  :*  > 

'.  Donovan.  There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  current  appropriation.  >  «> 

amount  is  recommended  as  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  the  ^•' 

?e  through  the  balance  of  the  year.  ^  / 

'.  SissoN.  You  allotted  your  appropriation  as  the  law  requires? 
.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

'.  S18SON.  And  each  quarter's  allotment  has  fallen  behind  so 
you  have  to  pay  your  bills  out  of  the  succeeding  quarter? 
'.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

'.  SissoN.  After  having  done  that,  you  find  that  you  will  ex- 
the  amount  by  $865? 
dge  Aukam.  That  is  the  estimate. 

e  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  live  within  the  appropriation? 
dge  Aukam.  We  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  expected  of  us — 
re  not  able  to.  We  will  have  to  close  the  court,  we  can  not  ofet 
r  on  this  small  amount — we  have  five  courts  to  care  for.    We 

to  buy  dockets,  summonses,  minute  books,  blanks,  etc.,  which 
SoOO  or  more  this  vear. 
e  Chairman.  This  is  not  for  summonses? 
dge  Aukam.  There  is  printing, 
e  Chairman.  It  may  be  just  as  well  understood  now  as  any 

that  there  is  a  deficiency  act  that  controls  the  expenditures 
'quires  those  who  have  the  spending  of  money  to  live  within 
ippropriations.  An  appropriation  law  is  just  as  much  a  law 
le  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  While  it  has  been  the 
:ice  in  the  past  for  those  who  spend  money  not  to  pay  any 
tion  to  the  appropriation,  to  make  such  expenditures  as  they 
ed  proper  from  time  to  time,  that  is  not  going  to  be  permitted, 
dge  Aukam.  That  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the  municipal 

\  SissoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  expenditures  of  your 

,  are  authorized  by  law? 

dge  Aukam.  Yes,  sir. 

'.  SissoN.  The  law  puts  certain  duties  upon  the  court  to  perform  ? 

dge  Aukam.  Yes,  sir. 

•.  SissoN.  And  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  the  matters 

e  the  law  requires  you  to  furnish  subpoenas,  blanks,  etc.,  you 

got  to  have  those  ? 

dge  Aukam.  Yes,  sir. 

\  S188ON.  And  then,  there  is  the  expenditure  of  money  which 

lid  not  anticipate  by  virtue  of  the  increased  business  ? 

dge  Aukam.  Yes,  sir.    The  result  is,  if  we  are  not  to  buy  any- 

r — of  course,  we  have  no  desire 

'.  S188ON  (interposing).  The  municipal  court  is  the  most  eco- 
cal  branch  in  the  municipal  government  and  the  most  economical 
2h  in  any  government,  so  far  as  I  know. 

dge  Attkam.  We  have  been  very  foolish  in  the  matter  of  econo*^- 
ise  we  have  gotten  to  that  point  where  we  can  not  run. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  foolish.  You  have  to 
obey  this  law  like  any  other  law. 

Judge  AiXKAM.  We  ought  to  know ;  we  are  supposed  to  know  that. 
We  certainly  have  attempted  to  run  it  as  economically  as  we  possibly 
could. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  to  live  within  the  appropriation. 

Judge  AuKAM.  We  will  have  to  close  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items? 

Judge  Aukam.  We  are  running  five  courts.  We  are  expected  to 
run  on  just  what  one  single  court  in  this  district  gets.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  run  for  $2,500  when  the  police  court  gets  $5,000  with  the 
two  courts.    It  can  not  be  done ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items? 

Judge  Aukam.  Laundry,  ice,  electric  current 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Ice,  is  that  a  part  of  the  needs  of 
the  court? 

Judge  AuKA3r.  Yes ;  we  use  ice  in  the  coolers. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Judge  Aukam.  Printed  matter,  $50. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  the  printed  matter? 

Judge  Aukam.  Under  public  bids  or  the  District  contract. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  court? 

Judge  Aukam.  We  simply  order  the  paper  and  printing  through 
the  district  purchasing  office. 

Mr.  Donovan.  On  the  district  contract,  through  the  purchasing 
officer. 

Judge  Aukam.  Manila  jackets  in  which  to  place  the  papers  in  in- 
dividual suits.  Fuel,  that  is  30  tons  of  coal,  $390. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use  ? 

Judge  Aukam.  Hard  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  $10.90  ? 

Judge  Aukam.  I  think  about  that.  Janitor  supplies,  $25.  Mis- 
cellaneous items,  $100.  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Uhairman,  if  you 
will  permit,  that  this  court  has  been  saddled  with,  I  think,  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  extra  cases  in  order  to  relieve  the  supreme  court. 
That  naturally  causes  more  expenses  and  causes  more  printing  and 
more  jackets.  We  are  now  a  court  of  record.  We  have  to  purchase 
minute  books,  w^hich  cost  considerable  mon^y.  The  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  has  been  increased  ten  times. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  can  understand  how  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
an  allotment  of  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  court  due  to  the  in- 
ci'eased  jurisdiction? 

Judge  Aukam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  doubt  whether  you  Avould  ever  have  had  any  de- 
ficiencv  but  for  this  increased  amount  of  business  ? 

Judge  Aukam.  That  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  it.  In  turn 
we  have  relieved  the  supreme  court  and  allowed  them  to  go  ahead 
with  their  calendar.  Thev  have  cleared  their  docket  on  the  circuit 
side. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  how  your 
business  has  been  increased. 

Judge  Aukam.  AVe  ai-e  running  2,186  cases  a  month  now.  By  rea- 
son of  the  enlarged  jurisdiction,  J>40  extra  cases  since  June  la^. 
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e-  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year? 
Ige  AuKAM.  That  is  four  or  five  hundred  more  than  we  had 
e. 

e  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  correct  record  ? 
Ige  AuKAM.  I  can,  but  I  do  not  have  it  with  me. 
.  SissoN.  Please  put  it  in  the  record. 

ige  AuKAM.  Yes,  sir.  Eecord  shows  that  from  June  1,  1920,  to 
ary  31,  1921,  both  inclusive,  15,642  cases;  that  from  June  1, 
to  January  31,  1922,  both  inclusive,  17,488  cases,  making  a  total 
ise  of  1,845  cases.  The  amount  of  the  fees  have  made  the 
self-supporting,  except  the  $10,000  for  the  cost  of  the  jury. 
5  fees  are  very  small,  a  dollar  and  something  in  a  case.  The 
liction  now  is  $1,000.  Out  of  the  15,000  cases  tried  since  the 
system  went  into  effect  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  cases  have 
tried  by  jury,  the  rest  having  been  .tried  without  a  jury. 

CONTINGENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

.  Rudolph.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  bring  the 

up  to  what  was  asked  by  the  commissioners  last  year,  namely. 

)0. 

e  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

.  Rudolph.  Not  yet;  no,  sir.     Our  offices  are  not  functioning 

ively  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  get  proper  and  adequate 

ment  and  supplies. 

e  Chairman.  You  asked  for  $50,000  and  were  given  $45,000? 

.  Rudolph.  Yes,  sir. 

e  Chairman.  You  were  given  $45,000  in  1919,  $45,000  in  1920, 

45,700  in  1921;  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $2,500? 

.  Rudolph.  Yes,  sir. 

e  Chairman.  The  only  reason  you  are  coming  back  for  this 

)  is  that  the  estimate  you  made  for  1922  was  cut  $5,000  ? 

.  Rudolph.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  the  extra  $5,000. 

e  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  the  appropria- 

nstead  of  having  Congress  do  it  ? 

.  Rudolph.  No,  sir;  I  nave  no  such  desire. 

3  Chairman.  What  is  the  justification  for  asking  for  the  defi- 

>r  ?     It  is  not  a  deficiency. 

.  Rudolph.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

g  Chairman.  Has  the  $45,000  been  apportioned  ? 

.  Rudolph.  Yes,  sir. 

3  Chairman.  How  does  the  fund  stand  to-day  ? 

.  Rudolph.  There  is  $14,000  left  for  the  four  months,  as  I 

it. 

3  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  amount  you 
ed  quarterly? 
.   Rudolph.  We  allotted  approximately  $11,250  per  quarter; 

eight-twelfths  of  the  total  appropriation  has  been  expended. 
3  Chairman.  You  have  lived  within  your  allotment? 
.  Rudolph.  We  are  going  to;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
.  Kell£r.  a  part  of  that  item  comes  through  the  increased 
ties  of  the  building  and  plumbing  inspection,  due  to  the  greatlv 
^ed  building  activities,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  surveyor's 
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The  Chairman.  $5,000  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir.    To  a  large  extent  that  money  comes  back. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  of  making  appropriations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  then  coming  back  for  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  If  we  are  going  to  have  appropriations 
we  will  have  to  live  within  the  appropriations.  That  is  the  way  I 
feel  about  it. 

general  advertising,  etc. 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  next  two  items  represent  actual  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  and  also  further  represent  amounts  of  audited  claims. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $8,  general  advertising.  You  will  note  that 
the  text  of  the  appropriation  reads,  "  advertising  authorized  and  re- 

?uired  by  law."    The  iteni  of  $8  is  due  a  publication  known  as  the 
)il,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  been  paid  if  you  had  had  the 
bill  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Xo,  sir;  this  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  th«  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  get  that  in  before  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Because  the  bill  was  not  presented.  You  will  notice 
that  in  1921  we  had  a  deficiency  of  $2,500.  That  amount  has  l>etM! 
fully  expended. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  this  bill  had  been  submitted  in  time  you 
would  not  have  had  the  money  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  is  an  actual  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  one  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $1,746.22.  That  amount 
also  represents  an  actual  deficiencv  in  the  appropriation,  and  is 
covered  by  audited  claims  in  the  auditor's  office. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  had  the  money  to  pay  those  if 
the  bills  were  rendered  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Xo;  that  also  is  an  actual  deficiency.  There  is  no 
appropriation  left  to  pay  these  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  get  that  in  sooner? 

Mr.  Donovan.  You  will  notice  that  in  1921 — that  is  the  year  I 
am  speaking  of — we  had  a  deficiency  of  $2,500.  We  asked  for  that 
amount  in  advanre,  knowing  that  we  would  have  a  deficiency  in  the 
appropriation.  Subseauently  these  various  bills  were  submitted, 
which  exceeded  the  deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,500  by  $1,746.22. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  keep  a  record  of  the  obligations  yon 
create  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  do;  yes,  sir.  We  keep  a  record,  but  it  is  ven- 
hard  to  keep  a  record  of  advertisements,  because  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  number  of  lines  that  may  appear  in  the  several 
advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  a  rate  from  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  rates  fixed  by  the  several 
papers. 

The  Chair»ian.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  pay  their  own  ratts 
you  should  know  how  much  you  are  contracting  to  pay. 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  only  insert  advertisements  that  the  law  re- 
quires us  to. 
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r.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  have  a  legal  rate,  so  much  a  line  for  ad- 
sements  ? 

r.  Donovan.  For  court  advertising  there  is  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
t.  For  advertising  for  the  District  we  accept  the  rates  estab- 
d  by  the  several  publications,  and  our  advertising  is  not  con- 
l  to  the  District  ot  Columbia,  as  we  are  required  to  advertise  in 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

le  Chairman.  Do  you  not  keep  a  record  of  the  expense  you  in- 
50  you  know  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  the  expense  should  be? 
r.  Donovan.  We  do  with  every  other  appropriation,  but  the 
ges  are  too  indefinite  to  establish  advance  estimates  of  obliga- 
5  for  advertising  in  newspapers. 

le  Chairman.  Here  is  a  total  appropriation  of  only  $6,000  and 
ems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  obligations 
nst  that  without  any  trouble.  You  should  be  able  to  tell  when 
get  through  with  the  advertising  how  much  you  owe. 
r.  Donovan.  We  do  know.  We  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
)0  six  months  in  advance  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  as- 
?(1  that  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money,  but  as  it  subse- 
[tly  developed,  it  was  not  sufficient. 

le  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  evidence,  any  knowledge  of 
t  these  obligations  would  amount  to  at  the  time  you  incur  the 
rations? 

r.  Donovan.  No.  We  now  know  what  the  obligatiops  amount  to. 
le  Chairman.  But  you  should  have  that  before  you  when  the 
ract  is  made. 

r.  Donovan.  We  do  not  enter  into  a  contract, 
le  Chairman.  You  must  make  a  contract  when  you  give  the 
r. 

r.  Donovan.  That  might  be  construed  as  a  contract  in  each  case, 
r.  SissoN.  I  did  not  know  before,  that  there  was  no  legal  rate 
I  for  advertising  required  by  law.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  legal 
in  the  District? 

r.  Donovan.  The  only  law  we  have  on  the  subject  is  one  which 
ides  that  we  shall  not  pay  a  greater  rate  for  our  advertising 

rates  charged  for  commercial  advertising  of  a  similar  char- 

m 

>   a 

r.  SissoN.  Do  you  investigate  that  matter? 

[\  Donovan.  We  do.    We  require  an  affidavit  to  be  filed  showing 
•ates  and  also  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  those  are  the  rates 
2:ed  for  commercial  advertising  of  a  similar  kind. 
r.  SissoN.  Do  they  make  an  affidavit  and  attach  it.  to  the  bill? 
r.  Donovan.  No  ;  but  one  rate  schedule  is  filed. 
r.  SissoN.  Have  you  the  nature  of  the  items  ? 
'.  Donovan.  I  have  not  the  nature  of  the  advertisements,  but  I 
tell  from  the  names  of  the  newspapers  about  what  thev  were. 
Xew  York  World,  $11L60;  the  New  York  Sun,  $93;  the  En- 
uring News-Record,  $8;  the  New  York  Times,  $90;  the  Globe 
Commercial  Advertiser,  $28.80;  the  Evening  Bulletin   (Phila- 
lia),   $75.60;  the   Record  Publishing  Co.,  $65.10;   the   North 

rican  Co.,  $54.60;  the  News  Publishing  Co.  (Baltimore),  $48 

.*.   SissoN    (interposing).  What  are  thosp  «''^'»*^^e«ments  for? 

\  Donovan.  Advertisem«*'*^  ' ^osf '  r  the  law 

re  required  to  publish  iltimore, 

Philadelphia,  in  add 
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The  Chairman.  Proposals  for  contracts  to  l>e  let? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  kinds  of  construction  work,  build- 
ings, etc. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
have  you  not  some  means  of  telling  what  it  will  cost? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No;  we  probably  could  estimate  the  cost  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  keep  any  record? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  keep  obligation  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  evidently  do  not  keep  any  accounts:  you 
w^ait  until  the  bills  come  in? 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  true  in  this  particular  case.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable  liabilities  repi*e- 
sented  by  the  several  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  admit  that,  anybody  can 
see  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  really  think  there  has  been  some  little  negligence. 
You  should  know  in  advance  of  making  the  advertisements  what 
the  rate  would  be,  so  you  could  figure  the  number  of  words  or  lines, 
and  know  in  advance  what  it  would  cost  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  could  only  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  lines. 
We  know  the  rates. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  could  not  get  at  it  accurately? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  you 
can  write  to  the  paper  and  ask  them  what  the  bill  is? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  w  ould  be  an  easy  \vay  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  want  to  be  able  to  check  that  up  and  determine 
whether  the  bill  rendered  was  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very  careless  way  to  do  business. 
I  will  just  say  that.  Of  course,  it  does  not  involve  a  great  deal,  hut 
it  shows  a  laxity  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  keep  the  obligations  entirely  separate  from  the 
appropriation  where  the  amounts  are  approximately  definite  in 
advance,  but  in  this  particular  case  we  do  not.  Hereafter  it  will 
be  done. 

SEWEIW. 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUMPING  REHVICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  Sewers  "  ? 

Col.  Keller.  That  is  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
sewage  pumping  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase? 

Col.  Keli-br.  It  is  not  an  actual  deficiency.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  we  spent  approximately  $38,500  out  of 
the  appropriation  of  ^80,000,  but  it  is  a  prospective  deficiency,  be- 
cause w^e  have  been  trading  on  past  prosperity.  We  have  used  up 
our  reserve.  We  have  used  up  our  Reserve  supply  of  coal,  so  we 
can  not  operate  unless  the  committee  gives  us  a  reasonable  amount 
of  coal  during  the  coming  six  months. 
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le  Chairman.  You  got  along  pretty  well  during  the  first  six 
ths  ?^ 

)1.  Keller.  Partly  by  transferring  our  pay  roll  to  other  appro- 
tions  under  the  provision  of  the  act. 

le  Chairman.  This  is  simply  an  attempt,  is  it  not,  Col.  Keller, 
ring  your  appropriation  up  to  the  estimate  for  1922? 
)1.  Keller.  It  is  not  an  attempt  of  that  sort,  so  far  as  I  am 
erned,  because  I  did  not  make  the  estimate  and  have  no  desire 
stifv  it.     May  I  say  just  what  this  really  is? 
le  Chairman.  Certainly.  • 

)1.  Keller.  This  is  an  effort  to  get  money  enough  to  operate 
inuously  a  service  that  must  be  operated  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
le  year. 

le  Chairman.  If  you  have  operated  it  continuously  for  six 
tlis  on  $e38,500,  whv  should  you  not  be  able  to  operate  it  the  next 
iionths  for  $42,000? 

)1.  Keller.  We  have  now  $41,500.     We  need,  as  I  say,  more 

We  have  traded  on  our  resen^e  supply  of  spare  parts  and  are 

red  to  use  a  part  of  the  $100,000  for  per  diem  employees.     We 

to  have  money  to  operate  a  minimum  force.     That  is  all  we  are 
ig  for.     If  we  do  not  get  the  money  we  will  have  to  stop  oper- 
r,  and  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  then, 
r.  SissoN.  You  do  not  mean  if  you  do  not  get  this  appropriation 
you  will  not  run  the  plant  ? 

)1.  Keli.er.  If  we  do  not  have  coal  we  can  not  operate  the  engines, 
r.  SisaoN.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  intimidate  the  members  of 
committee  by  saying  that  if  you  do  not  get  the  appropriation 
will  have  to  stop  the  plant. 

)1.  Keller.  I  have  simply  stated  what  I  understand  to  be  the  fact, 
le  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  want  to  have  under- 
1,  and  we  may  as  well  have  it  understood  now,  because  it  can  not 
'peated  too  many  times :  Deficiencies  are  not  going  to  be  encour- 
,  and  if  there  is  a  deficiency  allowed  it  will  have  to  be  a  mighty 

case. 
>1.  Keller.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  those  cases.    It  is  a 
ce  which  we  are  operating  at  the  minimum.    The  men  employed 
1  there  do  not  get  leaves  of  absence.    They  work  seven  days  a 
:,  to  which  I  do  not  think  even  you  yourself  would  consent, 
le  Chairman.  We  have  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 
)1.  Keller.  Yes;  but  these  men  are  engaged  in  manual  labor; 
V  of  them. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  PERMIT   WORK. 

le  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  assessment  and  permit 

:,  sewers,  $:32,000."    Tell  us  about  that,  please. 

A.  Kei.ler.  That  deficiency  is  a  prospective  one  if  we  attempt  to 

ly  the  sewer  connections  to  those  who  will  demand  them  during 

(iming  six  months.    The  rate  of  building  in  the  District  for  the 

six  months  of  this  year  exceeds  by  57  per  cent  the  rate  for  the 

il  amount  of  building  in  any  preceding  year.    This  assessment 

:;  as  the  committee  knows,  is  upon  a  reimbursable  basis.     We 

s:e  $1.50  a  foot  front. 

r.  Byrns.  The  rentals  IW' 
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Col.  Kellbr.  For  rental  purposes,  I  have  not  observed  many  houses 
over  the  District.  There  are  many  operations  involving  the  con- 
struction of  small  dwellings. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  building  goin^  on. 

Col.  Keiller.  There  are  few  of  the  dwellings  for  rent ;  tney  are  for 
sale. 

The  Chairman.  In  1921  the  appropriation  was  $100,000  ? 

v-ol    xvF*! r  1131    JL es   sir 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  1922  was  $125,000? 

Col.  Keli^er.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir.  \\e  can,  of  course,  live  within  the  appro- 
priation by  simply  saying  that  we  can  not  make  the  connections. 
That  is  the  only  alternative. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  than  you  get  back  ? 

Col.  Keller.  About  37  per  cent  more.  We  get  back  approximately 
63  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  it  all? 

Col.  Keller.  Because  the  law  you  passed  permits  us  to  charge  $1.50 
a  front  foot  only.    It  used  to  be  $1. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  material  and 
labor.  I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  the  amount  ought  to  l)e 
raised  so  as  to  return  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  should  be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  commissionei-s  at  alK 
because  there  is  a  limit. 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  kept  within  our  appropriation  so  far  as 
nearly  as  we  can  figure  out,  but  the  applications  are  pouring  in  an<l 
we  see  no  way  of  providing  the  sewer  connections  unless  we  get  more 
money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  expenditures  under  this  item  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  demands  made  upon  you? 

Col.  Keller.  Altogether. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  the  right  to  require  connections  to  be  made 
and  to  control  them,  but  where  a  request  is  made  of  you  under  the 
law  you  have  to  do  the  work  and  then  make  the  assessment,  so  it 
is  not  an  appropriation  which  you  can  absolutely  control  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Jfo,  sir;  but  we  have  controlled  it  so  far.  We  have 
spent  approximately  half  of  our  appropriation  during  the  first  six 
months,  but  we  have  so  many  applications  for  sewer  service  that  in 
order  to  grant  them  reasonably  promptly  we  will  need  $32,000  addi- 
tional. 

ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  item,  "  Electrical  department/' 
on  page  14,  for  which  you  are  asking  $5,500? 

Col.  Keller.  We  are  maintaining  more  telephones  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  Why  more  ?      .  . 

Col.  Keller.  Because  the  District  service  is  constantly  growing  as 
we  build  new  schoolhouses. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  new  schoolhouses  did  3'ou  build  last 
year? 
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Cbl.  Keller.  I  can  not  say  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  Two? 

Col.  Keli^r.  Two  or  three  were  completed  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  a  telephone  in  one  of  these  schools 
cost? 

Col.  Kellkr.  Wo  i)ay  50  cents  a  year  actually  foi;  the  instrument, 
but  we  have  to  extend  the  service  and  pay  for  the  messages.  It  is 
based  on  the  number  of  (alls.  We  have  a  schedule.  Then,  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  trunk  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  more  telephones  than  you  had 
bef  oi-e  ? 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  a  few  more  and  consequently  the  message 
toll  gradually  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  city  government  get  a  telephone 
rate  lower  than  given  to  the  private  party? 

Col.  Keller.  No,  sir.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  published 
schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  city  get  a  lower  rate  ? 

Col.  Keller.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

The  Chairman.   Why  should  not  the  city? 

Col.  Keller.  Because  the  people  of  the  city  that  put  in  the  tele- 
phone system  act  as  a  public  corporation. 

Mr.  l^issoN.  What  the  chairman  means  is  that  they  get  the  use  of 
the  streets  not  only  for  laying  the  mains  but  for  the  use  of  the  mains 
in  the  streets. 

Col.  Keller.  They  pay  4  per  cent  annual  tax  upon  the  gross 
receipts. 

The  Chairman.    Everybody  pays  a  tax. 

Col.  Keller.  They  pay  a  further  tax  in  addition  upon  their  real 
property. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  pays  that  tax.  Take  the  Chicago 
Street  Railway  Co.,  for  example,  up  to  the  period  of  the  war  you 
could  ride  30  miles  for  five  cents,  transfer  anywhere  you  w^anted  to, 
on  any  line  you  wanted  to,  and  be  carried  for  five  cents  30  miles. 
For  the  privilege  of  operating  the  street  cars  thej^  paid  55  per  cent 
of  their  net  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  city.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  had  the  power  at  least  to 
regulate  the  cost  of  the  telephone  service  to  the  city  government 
and  they  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  hissox.  The  principal  value  attached  to  the  street  railway  in 
Chicago,  since  the  chairman  has  mentioned  it,  is  the  street  use,  and 
they  admit  that  55  per  cent  is  about  correct*  and  many  of  the  cities 
require  them  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  tolls  for  use  of  the 
officials  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Doea  anybody  use  these  telephones  except  on 
official  business? 

Col.  Keller.  It  is  forbidden,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  done. 
I  might  add,  in  regard  to  this  franchise  situation  and  special  rates 
to  the  city,  that  we  are  applying  the  law  as  we  find  it.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  Chicago  telephone  situation,  because  I  lived  there  for 
many  years,  and  I  might  say  that  the  arrangement  there  was  the 
result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  several  companies  and  their  reorganiza- 
tion. 
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The  Chair3ian.  There  was  no  bankruptcy  about  it. 

Col.  Keller.  It  amounted  to  that.  Of  course,  we  can  not  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too,  and  the  ])ublic  pays  it.  Whether  it  is  paid 
directly  or  indirectly  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  deduct  much  from  their  return  to  give 
the  municipality  a  special  rate.  I  understand  that  they  are  not 
suffering. 

Col.  Keller.  They  earned  nothing  at  all  during  the  two  years  of 
the  war,  and  last  year  they  earned  less  than  6  per  cent  upon  a  very 
conservative  valuation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  from  the  newspaper  that  one  company  here 
is  earning  10.46  per  cent  upon  its  investment. 

Col.  Keller.  That  is  one  of  the  street  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  that  is  a  perfect  outrage  upon  the  people  of 
the  District.  . 

Col.  Keller.  The  other  company  makes  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  why  should  the  people  be  taxed  to  maintain  the 
other  company  in  such  earnings  as  that?  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
outrageous. 

Col.  Keller.  We  are  treating?  the  street  railways  here  exactly  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regards  the  railroad  situation 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  two  street  railway  companies,  which  they  say  is 
less  than  the  proper  value,  the  earnings  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  7  per  cent,  and  that  during  the  past  year  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  excessive  rate  of  return. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  or  the  Public  I^tilities 
Commission  could  ever  be  justified,  under  any  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, to  absolutely  fix  a  charge  by  law,  which  must  be  met  by  the 
people  who  use  the  street  cars,  by  people  who  can  not  afford  automo- 
biles, and  which  Avill  result  in  a  dividend  of  10.46  per  cent  on  the 
stock  of  a  street  railway  company. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Especially  in  view  of  the  cost  of  operation  charges 
that  are  made,  and  which  I  do  not  think  could  be  justified  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Of  course,  there  is  no  use  in  going  into  that  now, 
although  we  did  have  some  considerable  controversy  over  the  cost- 
accounting  methods  that  they  adopted. 

HEALTH   DEPARTMENT. 
DRAIXAQE  OF  LOTS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is,  on  page  18,  for  the  drainage 
of  lots  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Keller.  We  are  asking  for  $1,000  more  for  the  drainage  of 
lots.  That  is  not  an  actual  deficiency,  but  it  is  a  calculated  de- 
ficiency if  we  do  the  normal  amount  of  work  of  that  sort.  I  want  to 
say  with  reference  to  this  appropriation  that  we  will  live  within  the 
api)ropriation  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is  an  item  in  the  public's  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  and  is  reimbursible,  we  would 
like  to  have  this  additional  amount.  The  total  costs  are  assessed 
back  on  the  property,  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  money 
to  use  in  case  of  necessity. 
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le  Chairman.  The  plan  of  trying  to  restore  original  estimates 
eficiency  bills  is  one  that  is  not  going  to  be  encouraged.  I  am 
in  favor  of  it.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  anybody  come  back 

and  ask  to  have  original  estimates  restored.    When  the  law 
ing  the  appropriation  is  enacted,  that  is  the  law. 
)1.  Keller.  We  have  observed  the  law.    I  am  simply  explaining 

it  might  be  desirable  to  have  another  $1,000.     If  we  do  not  get 
ie  will,  of  course,  stay  within  the  appropriation,  although  we 
have  to  stop  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
r.  SissoN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  appropriation  ? 
)1.  Keller.  There  are  $200  remaining, 
r.  SissoN.  You  do  not  apportion  it  ? 

)1.  Keller.  We  apportion  it,  but  the  work  has  overrun  the 
inal  limits. 

le  Chairman.  But  you  will  live  within  the  appropriation? 
)1.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 
le  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

STREET  cleaning. 

3l.  Keller.  There  is  another  item  in  the  nature  of  a  supplemental 
aate.  We  have  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $30,000  in  the  street- 
ling  appropriation.  That  is  based  upon  the  removal  of  snow 
n^  the  recent  snowstorm.    It  cost  us  $30,000  for  extra  work  at 

time. 

r.  SissoN.  Where  was  it  done? 

A.  Keller.  All  over  the  city,  and,  in  my  opinion,  considering 
nrcumstances,  it  was  very  well  done. 

le  Chairman.  I  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  where  it  was  done, 
pt  around  the  Willard. 

)1.  Keller.  We  cleaned  the  entire  business  section  of  the  city 
all  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    We  cleaned  every  busy  street  in  the 

of  Washington.  It  was  slow  work,  because  we  had  difficulty 
?tting  labor.  We  could  not  command  labor,  and  they  would  not 
?  out  in  the  bad  weather.  As  they  would  come  out  we  expanded 
force.  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  had  a  permanent 
e  with  which  to  do  the  work, 
le  Chairman.  The  cost  was  $30,000. 
)1.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

r.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  proper  thing  to  allow 
.  However,  I  realize  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  Federal  Treasury 
3  demands  will  be  made.  In  most  of  the  cities  every  man  is 
ired  to  sweep  in  front  of  his  own  door.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
osephus  said,  Jerusalem  was  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world — 
use  every  man  was  required  to  clean  in  front  of  his  own  home. 
)1.  Keller.  We  are  forbidden  to  require  citizens  here  to  do  any- 
s:  of,  that  sort.  The  courts  have  upset*  the  law  and  our  ordi- 
:es  in  which  we  required  citizens  to  clean  in  front  of  their  homes, 
r.  SissoN.  I  think  that  Congress  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  bh 
are  in  that  regard.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be  so  that-' 
en  could  make  ordinances  that  would  cover  e^ 
-ecent  heavy  snowstorm. 
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Col.  Kei.ler.  So  far  as  the  work  done  was  concerned,  it  was  done 
under  great  difficulties.  It  was  an  unprecedented  storm,  and  wt^ 
had  great  difficult}^  in  getting  people  out  to  assist. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  is  coming  up? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  the  details,  with  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  the  wages  paid  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes.  sir ;  in  the  customary  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Col.  Keller.  I  had  no  doubt  about  it  in  my 'own  mind,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  men  to  do  the  work.  They  sat  around  their 
stoves  and  toasted  their  toes  and  would  not  come  out  id  work.  I  di«l 
not  want  to  boost  the  price  of  labor.  In  New^  York  they  paid  ^v 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  3'ou  pay? 

Col.  Keij>er.  $2.80  per  day.  I  did  not  want  to  raise  the  price  of 
that  labor. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 
ALLOWANCES    TO    PRINCIPALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  for  1921  of  $591.75 
for  allowance  to  principals  of  grade-school  buildings,  etc.  Please 
explain  that. 

Dr.  Ballou.  This  item  is  to  pay  principals  of  grade-school  build- 
ings in  accordance  wnth  the  law^  or  $30  j)er  year  session  room  pay. 
The  increase  in  attendance  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  obligations. 
The  sum  of  $591.75  for  1921  is  now  owing  to  those  teachers. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  unable  to  ascertain  that  at  the  time? 

Dr.  Ballou.  We  were  unable  to  estimate  how  many  additional 
classes  there  would  be  and  we  have  been  encouraged  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  not  to  ask  for  more  than  in  actually  sure 
to  be  needed  in  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  not  more  than  you  are  reasonably  sure  will  he 
needed  ? 

Dr.  BALiiOu.  Yes,  sir;  not  more  than  we  are  reasonably  sure  will 
be  needed.  This  is  a  computed  item  and  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  law.  We  do  not  estimate  more  than  we  are  reasonably  sure 
we  will  need. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  ascertain  this  sooner? 

Dr.  Baluu'.  This  w^as  ascertained  last  simimer  or  at  least  May  or 
June.  It  can  not  be  absolutely  ascertained  until  practically  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

Tlie  Chairman:  The  item  for  1922  is  $590? 

Dr.  BALiiOr.  The  item  for  1922  is  not  an  actual  deficiency  at  this 
moment,  but  there  will  undoubtedly  be  that  deficiency  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  T'nless  the  committee  appropriates  for  the  item  now  this 
same  group  of  persons  will  not  be  i>aid  for  their  work  at  the  end  of 
this  school  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  obligation  you  can  not  control? 

Dr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  it  is  fixed  by  law. 
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[r.  SissoN.  One  is  an  actual  deficiency  and  the  other  is  an  antici- 
kI  deficiency? 

>r.  Baulou.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  for  this  year  is  an  anticipated  de- 
incy.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  these  teachei*s,  it  seems  to  me, 
ht  not  to  be  expected  to  wait  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
t  school  year  for  their  money. 

ADDITIONAL   SAI^ABIES  OF   CERTAIN   TEACHERS. 

he  Chairman,  You  ask  that  the  sum  of  $24,175.28  of  the  unex- 
ded  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  public-school 
hers  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  fiscal  year  1921,  be  made  avail- 
!  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  certain  teachers  for  additional 
ries  covering  detail  service,  etc.  Will  you  explain  what  tliat 
1  means? 

r.  Ballou.  Some  time  ago,  indeed,  on  November  12,  1917,  a  Miss 
sh  secured  judgment  against  the  District  of  Columbia  for  salary 
services  rendered.    There  are  other  teachers  who  were  employed 
xactly  the  same  status  in  which  Miss  Marsh  was  employed, 
he  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions? 

r.  Ballou.  The  conditions  were  these:  The  board  of  education  at 
time  found  itself  without  any  salary  for  high-school  teachers, 
it  followed  the  practice  of  appointing  teachers  at  elementary- 
K>1  salaries,  and  then  assigning  them  to  teach  in  the  high  schooln, 
re  the  salaries  were  higher.  It  was  a  bad  practice,  without 
doubt,  but  it  was  a  practice  that  was  adopted  because  there  was 
ther  way  to  appoint  teachers  in  the  high  schools.  Therefore  that 
tice  was  followed.  Later  on  Miss  Marsh  sued  the  District  of 
imbia  and  secured  judgment  in  the  courts  which  required  the 
rict  to  pay  her,  not  the  salary  that  she  was  engaged  under,  but 
>iilary  of  the  high  school  rank  in  which  she  served. 
he  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  her  judgment? 
r.  Balloit.  About  $2,000,  I  am  informed.  Now,  the  board  of 
ration  went  very  carefully  into  every  similar  case,  and  has  elimi- 
d  a  large  number  of  claims  that  we  did  not  believe  came  within 
rule  of  the  Marsh  suit  at  all.  The  board  has  carefully  computed 
amount  due  to  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  w^ere  in 
tlv  the  same  status  as  Miss  Marsh.  Undoubtedlv  everv  one  of 
e  persons  will  sue  the  District  and  secure  judgment.  It  is  be- 
'd  by  the  board  of  education  that  it  will  cost  less  for  the  District 
■ly  those  teachers  in  accordance  with  this  judgment  than  it  would 
>  have  the  teachers  file  suits  and  get  judgment.  For  that  reason 
board  of  education  recommends  that  this  sum  be  authorized  out 
le  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries 
year. 

le  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  any  unexpended 
nee  that  has  not  gone  into  the  Treasury? 

r.  Donovan.  There  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  $03,000  in  the 
•opriation. 

le  Chairman.  But  that  has  gone  into  the  Treasury, 
r.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  not  be  expended  unless  it  is  au- 
ized. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  The  language  here,  of  course,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  because,  as  the  chairman  states,  it  is  not  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance that  is  available  now.    There  is  no  such  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  unexpended  balance  in  that 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  far  did  they  go  with  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Chairman.  The  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  Miss  Marsh? 

Dr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  properly  consider  here.  The  only  thing  to  do  in  the  Marsh 
case  IS  to  get  the  judgment  properly  certified  to  us,  and  then  we 
can  appropriate  for  the  judgment,  whatever  it  is. 

Dr.  BalLou.  That  judgment  has  been  appropriated  for  and  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  settles  it. 

Dr.  Ballou.  It  settles  that  case,  but  it  does  not  settle  the  cases 
of  the  other  teachers  who  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

LONGEVITY  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  item  you.  ask  that  the  sum  of  $1,500 
of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  longevity  pay 
of  public-school  teachei's  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  fiscal  year 
1921,  be  made  available  to  pay  the  balance  due  Marietta  Stockard 
Albion,  formerly  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  for 
additional  longevity  placing  for  the  period  between  September  1, 
1908,  and  June  30,  1916. 

Dr.  Ballou.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wilmarth  to  explain  that  iteox. 

Mr.  Wilmarth.  In  1908  legislation  was  passed  authorizing  the 
placing  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  in  accordance  with  their 
previous  years'  teaching  experience.  At  that  time  there  were  three 
teachers  in  the  Wilson  Normal  School  who  had  had  certain  normal- 
school  experience  in  teaching  while  receiving  grade-school  salaries, 
namely.  Miss  Kalb,  Miss  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Albion,  who  is  named 
in  this  bill.  Miss  Kalb's  claim  was  adjusted  and  settled  under  the 
regular  appropriation.  Shortly  thereafter  Miss  Brown  came  in 
and  presented  her  case,  which  was  on  all  fours  with  Miss  Kall/s 
case.  The  money  not  being  available,  an  estimate  for  a  deficiency 
was  made  so  that  it  might  cover  her  case.  Mrs.  Albion  had  resigned 
from  the  schools  and  did  not  make  a  claim  until  in  May,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  her  employment? 

Mr.  Wilmarth.  In  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  statute  of  limitations  run  against  it  ? 

Dr.  Balix)u.  The  close  of  her  service  was  not  until  1916. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  money  for  this  service  was  due  in  1908. 

Mr.  Wilmarth.  Beginning  in  1908. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  due  then.  The  statute  of  limitations  begins  to 
nm  when  the  claim  is  due,  and  not  from  the  time  the  service  ends. 

Mr.  Wilmarth.  Her  claim  was  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year  beginnin<r 
with  1908. 

Mr.  Slsson.  Of  course,  I  have  no  disposition  myself  to  plead  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  effect  a  claim  ? 

Mr.  Wilmarth.  Yes,  sir. 
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;  Chairman,  Should  it  not  go  to  the  committee  on  i 
.  S188ON.  I  presume  it  is  the  subject  of  an  approp 

it  is  a  matter  of  law. 

.  WiLMARTH.  Yes,  sir  J  it  is  a  matter  of  law. 
.  S1S80N.  Of  course,  it  can  be  calculated  here  as  w 
'.  else. 

ippose  she  could  sue  and  obtain  judgment  against  I 
I  do  not  know  what  the  statute  of  limitations  is  he 
.  Donovan.  Three  years, 
,  SissoN.  It  would  run  as  to  all  of  the  items  except  t 

years.     I  would  not  want  to  plead  the  statute  of 
at  it. 

e  Chairman.  This  is  the  exact  amount  due  lier? 
.  WiLMARTH,  Yes,  sir, 

^  Chairman.  You  have  ascertained  the  amount? 
.  AVilmarth.  Yes,  sir, 

.  Sis.'iON.  I  do  not  .see  how  you  get  $1,500  here. 
.  WiiJiARTH.  It  is  $200  for  seven  years.     For  the  < 

entitled  to  only  $100,  because  that  brought  her  to  the 


e  Chairman.  For  fuel,  gas.  electric  light,  and  po\ 
year  1921  you  have  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $10.51i 
.  BAiJX)r,  That  deficiency  was  incurred  during  the 
ending  June  30,  1921. 
e  Chairman.  To  what  was  it  due? 
.  B.xLLou.  To  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  apprc 
itted  and  computed  by  us  and  to  the  additional  amc 
■Icctric  light  used. 

c  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  definite  reason  t 
ileficiency.  How  many  tons  of  coal  did  yon  use; 
if  light  and  power  did  you  use;  and  what  did  it  cost 
,  Hauxju.  Those  iimounts  can  be  furnished. 
.  Byrns.  There  was  no  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
ion.     You  got  the  amount  j-ou  estimated  for  and  a  d 

on. 

■.  S188ON.  You  nskcd  for  $105,000  and  you  received  $ 
ng  the  deficiency. 

e  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  $10,512.80  in  ac 
i  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  definitely  tlie  ex 
lis  deficiency. 

.  Ballou.  All  the  information  I  have  is  that  we  ha 
gas.  and  electric  light  and  power.  This  is  handled 
Building. 

e  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  ap|: 
statement  of  the  amount  of  fuel,  gas,  and  electric 
r  used,  and  the  price  paid  in  comparison  with  the 
ear  before. 

.  Ballou.  I  think  Maj.  Donovan  can  submit  the  ii 
:  this.     It  is  largely  a  matter  over  which  we  do  no 
t  control, 
e  Chairman.  We  ought  to  know  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Donovan.  That  amount  represents  audited  claims  in  favor  of 
the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  to  the  amount  of  $1,89^.54;  in  favor 
of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  in  the  sum  of  $5,707.15 ;  and  in 
favor  of  the  Government  fuel  yard  in  the  sum  of  $8,138.06,  matcing 
a  total  of  $10,743.75,  against  which  we  have  an  unexpended  balance 
in  the  appropriation  of  only  $230.95. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  appropriation  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$230.95,  leaving  $10,512.80  to  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  explain  this  situation. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  simply  giving  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  did  they  not  present  these  bills  earlier? 

Mr.  Donovan.  They  were  presented.  This  is  the  first  ^neral 
deficiency  estimate  that  we  have  submitted  since  these  deficiencies 
were  incurred.  Last  Xovember  I  believe  you  had  a  deficiency  bill,  but 
at  that  time  we  onlv  submitted  urgent  deficiency  items. 

The  Chair:man.  What  we  want  from  you  is  a  complete  statement 
in  detail  showing,  fii-st,  how  much  fuel,  gas,  and  electric  light  and 
power  you  used  in  1920;  how  much  you  used  in  1921,  and  the  cost  of 
the  fuel,  gas.  and  electric  light  and  power  in  each  of  those  years.  We 
want  vour  statement  to  show  the  amount  of  coal  vou  used,  and  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  cost  in  each  of  those  years,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  whether  it  is  due  to  the  consumption  of  more  coal, 
or  to  higher  prices.  We  will  have  to  have  some  definite  information 
in  order  that  we  may  form  some  reasonable  judgment  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do  about  this  item. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  way  of 
checking  these  expenses  up,  to  see  whether  you  are  using  too  much 
fuel,  gas,  and  electric  current. 

Mr.  AYn^iARTH.  In  the  case  of  gas  and  electric  light,  the  consump- 
tion is  checked  up  by  the  inspector  for  the  District  before  we  malce 
any  payments.  In  the  case  of  electrical  current  consumption,  that  is 
checked  up  by  the  electrical  engineer,  and  the  payments  are  made 
upon  the  certification  of  those  officials  as  to  the  actual  amount  con- 
sumed.   In  the  case  of  fuel,  regular  obligation  ledgers  are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  coal? 

Mr.  WiLMARTH.  I  can  give  you  the  current  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  soft  or  hard  coal  ? 

Mr.  WiLMARTH.  Practically  all  soft  coal.  Soft  coal  is  $7,90  a 
ton;  white  ash  stove  coal,  $12.74  a  ton;  white  ash  ecrg  coal,  $12.39  a 
ton;  red  ash  stove  coal,  $13.24  a  ton;  the  storing  ox  coal  is  69  cents 
a  ton ;  sawed  and  split  pine  wood,  $17.65  a  cord ;  long  pine  wood, 
$14.76:  2-piece  pine  wood,  $16.75  per  cord,  and  the  storing  of  wood 
is  $1.50  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  coal  by  contract? 

Mr.  Wn.MARTH.  All*  of  the  fuel  is  furnished  by  the  Government 
fuel  yards. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  are  charging  an  excessive  price.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  paying  $10.51  a  ton  and  another  service  is  pay- 
ing $12.39  a  ton  for  the  same  coal  and  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment fuel  yards.     How  it  that? 
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.  Keller.  Is  it  the  same  toD !     In  some  cases  the  price  quoted 
a  gross  ton  wliile  in  other  cases  it  is  a  net  ton,  and  that  may 

tit  for  the  difference. 

•  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

.  Keller.  That  would  account  for  a  12  per  cent  difference. 

;  Chairman.  You  had  better  make  a  comprehensive  statflment 
this.     It  is  worth  while  going  into  because  it  seems  to  me  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  this  is  running  wild. 
Haiaou.  The  second  part  of  that  for  1922  is  an  estimate  of 

mount  of  money  which  will  be  necessary  to  continue  during 

iscal  year. 

i  Chairman.  That  miikes  it  $194^00,  according  to  your  figures. 
Ballotj,  Yes.  sii. 

:>  Chairman,  You  submitted  an  estimate  for  $175,000  and  you 

(iw  increasing  that  estimate. 

.  Wilmahth.  We  have  to  estimate,  of  course;  we  estimate  on 

robable  cost  of  the  fuel  and  then  we  have  to  pay  the  regulation 
at  the  time  the  fuel  is  bought  and  that,  of  course,  is  subject  to 

ation.     This  figure  of  $29,3lX)  is  iin  actual  computed  figure  on 

ifiis  of  the  fuel  we  will  neetl  for  the  ouiTent  year  at  the  current 

p  Chairman.  Yon  had  better  submit  a  statement  to  us.  You 
■  not  to  ask  for  it;:>9,000  without  submitting  the  figures.  I  wish 
vould  submit  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
ise.  the  price  you  pay.  the  amount  of  electric  light  you  use.  and 
iiount  of  gas  during  the  entire  year,  with  the  prices,  and  we  will 
>w  it  figures  out. 
Baixou.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit  that. 


to  ask  you  ; 
it  over. 


;  more  questions.     In  the  meantime  we  wi] 
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WATER  DEPARTMENT. 
EXTENSION   OP  DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEM. 

Col.  Keller.  I  have  one  item  on  page  38.  It  is  for  the  w^ater 
department — the  extension  of  service  mains  under  the  assessment 
system,  $50,000.  That  is  a  prospective  deficiency  based  upon  the 
enormous  increase  of  building,  as  explained  before  in  connection 
with  a  sewer  department  item.  Here  also  we  get  back  about  63  per 
cent  of  the  expenditure ;  it  is  done  under  the  assessment  system,  and 
the  money  is  necessary  merely  to  enable  us  to  make  water  connec- 
tions for  new  buildings  that  are  actually  in  sight. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $79,993.45  in  1921,  and  estimate  an 
expenditure  of  $100,000  m  1922.  You  are  now  coming  back  for 
$50,000  more? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  already  spent  or  obligated  $80.0(X). 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  $100,000  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir.  That. is  work  we  can  not  foresee,  as  Mr. 
Sisson  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  to  the  increase  in  building? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir ;  and  only  to  that.  We  spend  no  money  under 
this  appropriation  unless  we  extend  water  service  to  buildings  not 
hitherto  supplied  with  water  service.  The  fund  is  reimbursed  by 
assessment  of  the  property  at  $2  a  foot-front. 

The  Chairman.  And  63  per  cent  comes  back? 

Col.  Keller.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  should  be  modified  to  bring  it  all  back. 
should  it  not? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  I  do  not  know 
just  why  they  put  in  that  limitation. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  necessary  charge  to  bring  all 
of  this  money  back? 

Col.  Keller.  About  $3  in  the  case  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  anything  with  this,  suppose  we  put  in 
a  limitation  providing  that  they  must  charge  a  certain  amount  ? 

Col.  Keller.  This  comes  out  of  our  water  revenues,  as  I  presiune 
you  know,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  spends  nothing  in  this 
connection.  All  of  these  expenditures  for  the  water  department  are 
taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  water  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  surplus  in  the  water  revenues? 

Col.  Keller.  There  was  a  small  surplus  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  that? 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  continues  year  after  year,  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  All  water  revenues  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  see,  that  water  system  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Col.  Keller.  The  District  pays  out  of  the  water  revenues  and  out 
of  its  own  funds  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  the  present  water 
system. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  water  system  here  slioul<I 
yield  a  large  surplus. 
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appropriation — without  any  authority  whatever,  unless  it  might  have 
been  the  authority  of  the  janitor  on  the  premises,  wlao  telephoned  for 
the  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  fuel? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  got  the  fuel  and  used  the  fuel,  but  the  fact  is  it 
was  never  ordered  through  proper  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will,  did  you  need  it? 

Mr.  Donovan.  They  may  not  have  needed  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  a  legitimate  expenditure,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  was  a  legitimsite  expenditure,  but  not  incurred 
as  an  obligation  should  have  been  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  got  the  fuel  and  the  price  was  right? 

Mr.  Donovan,  We  have  no  objection  to  the  payment  of  the  item* 
but  we  do  not  believe  we  are  responsible  for  the  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  is  responsible  for  it?  Do  you  want  to 
pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Wc  want  to  pay:  yea,  sir. 

WRITS  OF   LI  NACY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  im  for  the  expenses  attending  the 
•execution  of  writs  of  lunacy,  for  which  you  are  asking  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $217.20  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  what  we  might  term  a  legal  deficiencv :  it 
represents  the  balance  due  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  costs  in  lunacy  cases. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  You  meun  that  the  court  taxes  the  cost  against 
the  District? 

Mr.  Doxov.vN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  cases? 

Mr.  Donovan.  In  all  lunacy  cases  tried  on  the  petition  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

The  Chairman.  The  District  commissioners  have  to  pay  the 
costs  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  District  has  to  pay  the  couit  costs,  and  I  think 
the  costs  amount  to  about  $^.05  in  each  case  This  is  a  deficiency 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1921,  and  vou  will  notice  that  we  had  a  regular 
ap]^ropriation  of  $5,5()()  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,0<)(), 
making  a  total  of  $(),r)0().  We  have  to  estimate  the  amount  in  a<l- 
vance,  and  there  is  this  small  babmce  due  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  court  costs  amount  to  about  $9? 

Jfr.  Donovan.  I  think  the  court  costs  amount  to  about  $8.05  or 
$8.50  in  each  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  had  about  700  cases,  according  to 
that. 

Mr.  Donovan.  You  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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JUDGMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  amount  required  to  pay  judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows :  "Joseph 
T.  Sheirer,  assignee  of  Joseph  C.  Caton,  no  interest  or  costs,  $l»O00  ; 
Bose  A.  Pence,  to  the  use  of  James  B.  Archer,  no  interest  or  co^s. 
$200;  for  payment  of  judgment  in  case  of  Joseph  D.  Brady  r.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $200.  Have  these  judgments  been  certified  to  us 
by  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Certified  to  the  commissioners,  and  we  certify  tlif 
judgments  of  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  deficiency  estimates  each  year. 
They  are  final  judgments.  Each  year  we  have  certified  the  juiUr- 
ments  to  Congress  in  the  deficiency  estimates  for  an  appropriation 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  the  last  case,  that  of  Joseph  D. 
Brady,  you  make  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  n<» 
interest  paid. 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  estimate  I  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  contains  the  same  phraseology  as  is  contained  in  the  two 
previous  items,  no  interest  or  costs,  but  that  language  has  been  left 
out. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  final  judgments? 

Mr.  Donovan.  They  are  all  final;  yes,  sir. 

AUDITED  CIJV.IMS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  page  36  you  have  quite  a  niinil)er  of 
audited  claims,  some  small  and  some  rather  large. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  all  claims  which  were  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  after  the  appropriations  had  lapsed  under 
limitations  of  law,  and  in  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a 
greater  amount  of  money  was  covered  back  into  the  Treasury^  to  the 
surplus  fund  than  is  represented  by  the  amounts  of  appropriations 
we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  wouhl  have  been  necessary  for  you  to  pay 
these  claims  if  thev  had  been  rendered  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Donovan.  In  every  instance  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  the  item  under  public  schools,  an  item  of 
$591.95. 

The  Chairman.  That  happens  to  be  the  largest  one. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir:  and  tliat  happens  to  have  exceeded  the 
balance  that  lapsed  by  $165. 

The  Chairman.  These  claims  have  all  been  audited? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Audited  bv  whom? 

Mr.  Donovan.  By  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  General  Accounting  Office  have  juris- 
diction over  the  auditing  for  the  District? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Its  jurisdiction  flows,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
affirmative  action  of  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
claims  against  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Accounting  Office? 
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$598.95,  made  up  of  $7.65  due  Barber  &  Ross,  of  this  city,  for  liani- 
ware  furnished  for  manual  training  purposes  in  the  schools  in  June. 
1917,  and  $591.30,  Louis  Hartig,  for  hardware  supplies  and  to«)l> 
furnished  for  manual  training  in  the  schools  in  the  fiscal  year  191J*. 
The  next  item  is  $59.35,  of  which  $47  is  due  the  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.  for  telephone  rental  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  telephone  rental  for  the  public  schools,  and  $11.85  is  due 
the  Typewriter  &  Office  Supply  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  filing  equip- 
ment furnished  the  schools  in  August,  1917.  The  first  sum,  $47. 
is  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  the  second  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 
The  next  item  is  $10.54  and  represents  the  amount  due  the  L.  E. 
Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  an  outside  company.  I  do  not  know  just 
where  it  is  located. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  mistake,  to  let  an  outside  company  get 
in  here  and  do  any  business. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Oh,  no;  a  large  proportion  of  our  business  is  cione 
with  outsiders. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  deploring  the  fact  that  some- 
body got  in. 

Mr.  Donovan.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  deplore  the  fact,  nor  in  any 
w^ay  to  convey  the  idea  to  you  that  we  would  deplore  the  fact,  \)e- 
cause  our  competition  is  wide  open,  and  any  man  who  wants  to  bid 
can  do  so,  and  if  he  is  the  low  bidder  and  responsible  he  obtains  the 
contract. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Why  did  you  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
outside  company?  'Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  a 
mistake  was  made? 

ilr.  Donovan.  Not  to  indicate  a  mistake,  but  merely  to  show  that 
this  happened  to  be  an  outside  company,  while  the  others  mentionetl 
were  local  dealers.  I  merely  called  attention  to  that  fact  as  a  matter 
of  information.  The  next  item  is  $10.54,  due  the  L.  E.  Knott  Appa- 
ratus Co.  for  some  scissors  and  needle  holders  furnished  for  the  Ui^ 
of  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratories  in  the  public  schools  in 
M^^  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Who  orders  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  supplies  are  ordered  through  the  purchasing 
officer.  These  are  legitimate  obligations,  and  ample  provision  hail 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  accounts  had  the  bills  been  pre- 
sented in  time. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  the  matter  with  these  people?  Did 
they  quit  business  or  just  figure  that  they  would  be  paid  later  on  ^ 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  think  it  was  due  to  war  conditions.  We  Avr<»tc 
letter  after  letter  to  some  of  the  dealers  and  tried  to  get  them  to  sub- 
mit their  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  they  existed? 

ilr.  Donovan.  Yes:  we  knew  from  our  obligation  accounts  that 
these  items  were  outstanding  and  payable  by  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  not  a  guess  like  the  advertising? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No;  the  keeping  general  advertising  obligation- 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  the  more  I  think  it  over  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  is  going  to  be  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  advertising  obligations  in  advance.  The  next  item  is 
$42T.9G  for  apparatus  furnished  for  the  phj'sical  laboratory  in  one 
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high  schools  in  September  and  December,  1916.    That  amount. 
the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co. 
Chairman.  That  is  the  same  outsider? 

Donovan.  That  is  the  same  outsider.    The  next  item  is  $176.30,. 
e  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co. 
Chairman.  He  was  really  getting  in,  was  he  not  ? 
Donovan.  For  supplies  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  phj^ics. 
ment  of  the  schools  in  February,  1917.    Those  two  items  are 
's  against  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 
Chairman.  And  you  had  enough  money  with  which  to  pay 

Donovan.  Yes,  sir.    In  that  case  we  turned  back  into  the  sur- 
md  nearly  $1,400. 

Chairman.  That  was  a  mistake,  was  it  not? 
Donovan.  No,  sir.  We  try  to  run  the  District  government  as 
nically  as  possible. 

Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  have  overlooked 
ilance.    Go  ahead. 

Donovan.  The  next  item  is  $390.11,  due  Loiiis  Hartig  for 
1-training  equipment  furnished  the  schools  in  the  fiscal  year 
In  that  case  we  turned  back  to  the  surplus  fund  $433.63.  The 
em  is  $5.40  due  the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.  for  some  lab- 
y  supplies  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
alth  department  in  the  month  of  February,  1917.  The  next 
5  $6  to  pay  the  fee  of  a  juror.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not 
me  of  the  man.  He  served  two  days,  January  13  and  14,  1919, 
iled  to  present  his  voucher  for  payment.  When  he  did  present 
ippropriation  had  lapsed.  We  turned  back  a  balance  of  $277. 
(  HAiRMAN.  You  havc  a  record  of  the  man's  name? 
Donovan.  We  have  the  voucher  at  the  office.  I  shall  be  glad 
rt  the  man's  name  in  the  record.  (R.  E.  Boyd.)  The  next 
$24.42  due  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  I  may 
it  this  item  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
;ment  of  Justice. 

Chairman.  That  is  the  second  item  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
Telephone  Co.  ? 

Donovan.  Yes,  sir.    This  latter  item  was  inserted  at  the  re- 
.f  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Chairman.  That  has  been  submited  by  you  to  the  Budget 

DoxovAN.  All  of  the  estimates  have  gone  through  the  Budget 

I. 

Chairman.  Was  this  item  audited? 

Donovan.  This  is  an  audited  claim;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  party? 

Donovan.  The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  for 

furnished  the  court  of  appeals  in  January,  1919. 

Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $20  for  the  Board  of  Chil- 

Guardians. 

Donovan.  The  $20  is  due  the  Parker-Bridget  Co.,  of  this  city, 

)  suits  of  clothes  furnished  wards  of  the  Board  of  Children's 

ans — one  suit  in  December,  1917,  and  one  suit  in  January, 

In  that  case  we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  $4,522.06.    The 
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next  item  is  $3,  due  the  Miller-Dudlejr  Co.  for  auto  parts  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  Water  Department  in  August,  19  IT.  In  that  case 
we  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  $7,104.30. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  these  amounts  is  paid  out  of 
District  funds? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  40  per  cent  out  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  these  claims  is  $1,914.94. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  1916  and  subsequent  years? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

BOARD  OF  children's  GUARDIANS. 
MAINTENANCE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILOBEN. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintenance  of  feeble-minded  children  (white 
and  colored)  you  ask  $1,500.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  u§  why 
you  need  that  additional  money? 

Mrs.  West.  We  want  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded 
children  under  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  had  $39,500,  did  you  not? 

I^rs  "West.  Y^es. 

The  Chairman.  For  1922  you  had  $35,000.  Howmuchof  the$35,0<><> 
has  thus  far  been  expended  ? 

Mrs.  West.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  $16,283.30. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  still  leave  you  between  $18.0(X)  anil 
$19,000  for  the  remaininff  six  months? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  estimated  the  expenditures  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  to  be  $21,202.70. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that  estimate  ? 

Mrs.  West.  We  have  had  a  large  number  of  children  examined  this 
year  by  a  psychiatrist,  and  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  children  to  send 
to  institutions  that  will  receive  feeble-minded  children.  Several 
have  just  been  admitted  and  others  are  waiting  to  be  admitted.    We 

fay  from  $33  to  $40  a  month  for  their  care,  one  institution  being  in 
Pennsylvania  and  another  institution  in  Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  more  children  applying  now  than  you 
had  during  the  last  year? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes;  we  have  a  larger  number  of  childi-en  this  year 
than  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  greater  now  than  it  was  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes.  We  expended  more  monev  last  year,  but  the  rea- 
son is  that  there  has  been  a  group  of  colored  children  that  we  have 
been  able  to  place  in  an  institution  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  had  l)een 
paying  for  their  care.  We  have  had  that  for  several  months,  so  we 
think  we  will  probably  not  need  as  great  an  amount  this  year  as  we 
had  last  year.  We  have  estimated  very  closely  on  that  and  think 
we  will  absolutely  need  the  additional  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  must  have  that  in  order  to  function 
properly  ? 
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.  West.  We  feel  we  must  not  be  in  the  position  of  having 
■minded  children  for  whom  we  can  not  provide  adequate  care, 

believe  we  will  need  that  as  the  minimum  amount. 

Chairman.  No  part  of  this  money  is  used  unless  you  have  the 
?n  to  care  for  ? 
.  West.  No. 

Chairman.  So  that  if  a  number  should  not  apply  you  would 
ive  use  for  the  money,  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
em  without  having  this  amount  ? 

.  West.  They  are  children  who  are  already  in  our  care  and 
)f  them  are  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  sent  to  institutions  that 
ire  for  them.  You  see,  we  have  no  institution  for  feeble-minded 

District,  so  that  we  must  ask  institutions  outside  the  citv  to 

our  children.  It  usually  takes  them  some  time  to  decide 
er  they  are  of  a  type  they  will  receive. 

Chairman.  How  many  children  have  you  under  your  care? 
.  Wlst.  About  2,0(X) ;  out  of  that  number  about  200  are  f eel)le- 
cl.  . 

Chairman.  What  supervision  do  you  exercise  of  the  2,000? 
.  West.  All  the  possible  supervision  we  can  give  with  the 
r  of  persons  we  have  to  carrv  on  the  supervision. 

Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  these  children? 
.  West.  The  large  majority  of  our  wards  are  placed  in  family 

but  some  are  in  institutions. 

Chairman.  How  manv  of  them  are  feeble-minded  ? 
.  West.  About  200. 

Chairman.  All  told? 
.  West.  Yes. 

Chairman.  The  monthly  cost  of  caring  for  a  feeble-minded 
s  Avhat  ? 

West.  AVe  keep  some  of  them  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  where  we  pay 
nonth,  and  at  V incland,  N.  J.,  we  pay  $40,  and.  we  are  paying 
iundry,  at  Falls  Church,  Va.,  $25. 
Chairman.  What  will  it  avei'age  ? 

AVest.  We  are  averaging  a  little  over  $2,000  for  all. 

Chairman.    I  mean,  what  is  the  average  monthly  cost  per 

West.  We  are  paying  $22  for  some  children  in  family  homes, 
1  children,  and  then  $25,  33,  and  $40. 

Chairman.  We  would  have  to  know  the  number  in  order  to 
ine  the  average. 

Donovan.  I  think  the  average  would  be  about  $30. 
Chairman.  Have  voii  manv  of  these  children  at  $30? 

West.  About  200.  Of  course,  some  of  the  feeble-minded 
'n  are  able  to  do  something  and  they  are  placed  with  their 
es,  where  they  can  care  for  them  properly,  so  that  all  of  the 
minded  children  are  not  an  expense. 

Chairman.  What  is  the  average  monthly  expenditure  which 
ve  to  pay  for  these  feeble-minded  children? 

West.   $2,800. 
Chairman.   Per  month? 

West.  Yes,  sir. 

1019—22 4 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  overhead  cost,  that  is,  the  cost  of 
paying  the  compensation  of  the  employees? 

Mrs.  West.  I  am  not  able  to  estimate  that  accurately. 

The  Chairman.   How  many  employees? 

Mrs.  West.  For  our  entire  work  we  have  a  staff  of  22  peisons, 
and  only  about  nine  of  those  are  directly  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  our  2,000  wards.  A  large  part  of  our  work  is  in  tlie  in- 
vestigation of  complaints  as  to  cruelty  and  immorality  concerninir 
children,  and  neglect  of  children  in  their  own  homes.  This  work 
is  usually  done  by  a  separate  organization — a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  people  in  your  service  paid  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury? 

Mrs.  West.  We  have  a  few  volunteei*s,  but  they  are  only  helpinir 
us  to  do  our  job  a  little  better.  We  have  a  voluntary  board  of  nine 
members. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  are  you  required  to  provide 
homes  for;  have  you  any  idea? 

Mrs.  West.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how  many,  because  some  are 
committed  to  us  temporarily  and  some  permanently.  The  average 
number  of  new  children  committed  during  the  year  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  court? 

Mrs.  West.  By  the  juvenile  court.  We  have  no  control  over  the 
commitments. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  do  you  make  of  these  children 
committed  to  you  by  the  court — make  the  same  disposition  as  to  all  ? 

Mrs.  West.  No.  There  are  certain  types  of  delinquent  children 
that  we  feel,  for  a  period  at  least,  would  do  better  in  an  institution. 
We  find  certain  others  who  would  do  better  in  homes.  We  do  just 
what  seems  to  be  best  for  the  particular  child. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  supervision  over  them  ? 

Mrs.  West.  As  long  as  they  are  committed  to  us.  If  they  are  com- 
mitted to  us  until  21  years  of  age  we  keep  them,  unless  they  are  dis- 
charged from  guardianship  for  some  very  good  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  time  of  those  you  put  into 
public  homes ;  how  long  are  they  kept  there  ? 

Mrs.  West.  In  institutions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  West.  It  depends  upon  how  long  we  think  the  child  needs 
institutional  care. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  becomes  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  West.  If  they  are  free  for  placement,  if  they  are  children  who 
have  no  family  ties,  we  would  try  to  find  good,  free  homes.  Others 
we  would  place  with  good  relatives  or  in  family  homes  to  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  families  do  they  come  from? 

Mrs.  West.  Different  classes.  It  depends  upon  the  reason  for 
their  commitment.  If  they  are  children  that  we  take  in  from  unfit 
homes,  the  surroundings  are  usually  of  the  poorest.  We  do  not 
take  in  children  on  account  of  poverty  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Only  on  account  of  incorrigibility? 

Mrs.  West.  We  only  take  our  wards  into  the  court  for  incorrigi- 
bility. The  court  commits  other  delinquent  children  to  us  as  it 
deems  advisable.    These  children  are  not  taken  in  on  our  petition. 
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!  Chairman.  What  is  the  earliest  age  that  you  take  in  ? 

;.  West.  Tiny  babies  and  foundlings  are  committed  to  us. 

!  Chairman.  You  have  those? 

;.  West,  Yes,  sir ;  orphans  and  foundlings. 

!  Chairman.  Under  what  circumstances  are  they  committed  by 

urt — death  of  the  mother  or  father  or  one  ? 

5.  West.  If  there  were  no  relatives  to  come  forward  and  care 

e  child  we  would  ask  for  the  guardianship. 

;  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum  age  of  children  committed  ? 

;.  West.  Dependent  children,  16  years  of  age  and  delinquent, 

rs  of  age. 

Chairman.  And  down  to  what  age  is  the  minimum  for  de- 
ncy? 

1.  West.  Usually  from  12  years  of  age  up.    Occasionally,  per- 
a  little  younger,  but,  of  course,  not  usually. 

Chairman.  You  are  doing  a  very  interesting  work. 
;.  West.  We  think  the  most  interesting  of  all,  with  the  greatest 
ilities  for  real  service. 

CARE  OF   CHILDKEN    COM^flTTED   TO   GUARDIANSHIP. 

Chairman.  In  the  next  paragraph,  on  page  32,  you  eliminate 

and  change  the  language  to  "$6,000  (in  addition  to  the  sum 

HX)  heretofore  authorized) ."    Please  explain  to  us  just  what  that 

• 

;.  West.  Every  year  Congress  appropriates  a  certain  sum  of 

r 

• 

Chairman.  That  you  can  give  to  somebody  in  a  lump  sum  ? 
.  West.  No,  sir. 

Chairman.  This  is  a  lump  sum  of  $1,500? 
.  West.  It  is  paid  to  sectarian  institutions  for  monthly  care  of 
en.  We  are  not  handling  any  lump  sum  in  our  office.  We  are 
C  for  $6,000,  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  original  amount, 
>e  we  find  it  necessary  to  care  for  a  larger  number  of  children, 
ularly  in  sectarian  institutions. 

Chairman.  That  is  just  for  the  remaining  part  of  this  year? 
.  West.  No. 

Chairman.  This  bill  is  only  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
.  AVest.  We  have  a  deficiency. 

Chairman.  This  is  the  deficiency  bill.    I  do  not  know  what 
strict  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  carries.    I  (to  not  recall. 

Donovan.  A  limitation  of  ^1,500.     It  has  carried  that  for  a 
»r  of  years. 

Byrns.  The  bill  that  passed  the  House  the  other  day  ? 

Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  If  we  increase  this  to  $6,000  it  can  only  be  for 
xt  four  months,  and  if  you  have  to  go  back  to  $1,500  at  the  end 
r  months  it  would  not  be  any  advantage  to  do  this? 
.  West.  No,  sir.  We  are  in  debt  to  the  sectarian  institutions 
ite  a  large  amount.  It  has  been  the  custom  year  after  year  for 
)ney  to  be  made  up  by  a  deficiency  in  that  way.  Perhaps  Mr. 
1  can  explain  that. 

Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  this  language  is  proper. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  deficiency,  if  authorized,  would  be  applicable 
to  any  part  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Up  to  this  time  the  so-called 
sectarian  institutions  have  taken  children  from  your  board  and  have 
cared  for  them  and  the  bills  are  now  due  and  payable,  but  not  paid, 
because  the  limitation  has  been  reached.  Several  thousand  dollars, 
I  think,  beyond  the  limitation  have  already  been  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  if  there  are  bills  due  to  pay  which 
you  have  not  the  money  to  pay  with  you  want  the  $6,000  payable 
out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  have  the  money,  but  the  limitation  prevents  us 
from  paying  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $15,000. 

Mrs.  West.  $6,000  out  of  the  $15,000  should  be  used  for  paying 
the  sectarian  institutions  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $1,500  already 
authorized,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $6,000  out  of  the  $15,000  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  $7,500. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  given  authority  to  use  that  amount,  you  have 
enough  money  without  the  appropriation  of  this  $1,500? 

Mrs.  West.  No,  sir.  We  are  estimating  in  addition  for  $6,000  for 
sectarian  institutions.  We  have  asked  for  a  deficiency  of  $15,(K)() 
for  the  board  and  care  of  children,  and  that  out  of  the  $15,000  not 
more  than  $6,000  should  be  used  to  pay  sectarian  institutions.  That 
Avould  still  mean  that  we  would  need  $9,000  for  board  and  care  of 
other  children  not  in  sectarian  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  For  1922  you  asked  for  $200,000,  and  vou  re- 
ceived $160,000  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  obligations  have  already  been 
incurred  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Partly,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  to  use  a  number  of 
sectarian  institutions  for  our  incorrigible  boys.  We  have  at  St. 
Mary's  Industrial  School  in  Baltimore  some  20  or  25  of  our  boys 
usually.  I  feel  that  when  boys  are  committed  to  us  that  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  for  them.  If  they  are  incorrigible  and  we  can 
not  control  them,  we  send  them  first  to  institutions  where  we  can 
control  their  len^h  of  stay  before  asking  the  court  to  commit  them 
to  the  National  Training  School,  and  we  are  using  these  institutions 
for  only  a  temporary  period. 

The  Chaikman.  We  miffht  as  well  have  an  understanding  about 
this  deficiency  business.  We  do  not  want  to  discriminate  against 
Mrs.  West  because  she  happens  to  be  a  woman.  We  have  read  a 
lecture  to  evervbodv  about  deficiencies,  and  I  would  not  want  her 
to  go  away  with  the  feelmg  that  she  has  not  been  as  well  treated 
as  everybody  else. 

Mrs.  West.  I  understand  the  point.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Wilson  the 
reason  why  only  $1,500  is  estimated  for  sectarian  institutions  every 
year  when  it  is  always  necessary  for  us  to  expend  a  much  larger 
amount  as  we  have  no  public  institutions  to  meet  the  need. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  if  there  is  any  way  to  control  the 
expenditures  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  of  course,  we 
are  very  anxious  to  see  that  they  are  so  controlled. 

Mrs.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  work  here  has  been  very  hard  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  bureaus  and  departments  to  pay  no  attention  to 
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propriations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  gotten  into  the 
e  of  making  the  appropriations  themselves  and  then  coming 
-o  supply  tne  money  to  meet  them.  We  have  just  stopped 
We  are  not  going  to  allow  anybody  to  make  appropriations 
liis.  It  is  a  bad  place  to  come  for  deficiencies,  but,  of  course, 
re  cases,  I  am  frank  to  say,  that  justify  deficiencies.  Whether 
one  of  them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Donovan.  Every  year  for  the  last  15  years  it  has  been  neces- 
»  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  an  increase  of  this  limitation. 
Chairman.  And  you  never  get  the  increase? 
Donovan.  Never  in  the  first  place;  we  have  always  had  to 
lick  for  a  deficiency. 

Byrns.  Did  the  subcommittee  pass  on  an  increase  of  the 
ion? 

Donovan.  That  was  not  passed  on  as  far  as  I  know;  it  was 
jiight  up. 

Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much*  advantage  in  in- 
g  the  limitation,  because  it  can  not  last  more  than  four 
%  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Donovan.  It  would  take  care  of  the  obligations  incurred. 
Chairman.  We  could   provide  for  meeting  the  obligations 
ust  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July  if  we  did  not  fix  the 
ion.    If  we  do  anything  at  all,  we  should  authorize  the  amount 
you  might  find  necessary  to  pay. 

West.  We  have  obligations  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  of 
06  to  sectarian  institutions. 

Chairman.  You  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  children 
ctarian  institutions  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  authority 
V  law? 

West.  That  is  what  we  have  done. 

Chairman.  You  have  exercised  your  discretion  about  it? 
West.  There  seemed  to 'be  no  other  way. 
Chairman.  And  you  think  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
increase  to  such  an  extent,  if  you  go  at  the  present  rate,  that 
11  need  $6,000? 

West.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  practically  the 
mount  as  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Chairman.  That  will  come  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
:  fiscal  year? 

Donovan.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  Beally.you  ao  not  need  $15,000.    I  am  just  now 

r  a  hypothetical  solution  of  the  case  without  committing 

If  we  authorize  you  to  meet  the  obligations  that  exist  up 

imount  of  $6,000,  pavable  out  of  the  current  appropriation 

West  (interposing).  We  are  asking  for  a  $15,000  deficiency 

entire  board,  and  out  of  that  amount 

Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  not  need  $15,000? 
West.  I  wish  I  thought  we  did  not.    We  have  asked  over 
er  again  for  workers  enough  for  the  Board  of  Children's 
ans  to  find  free  homes  for  the  children. 
Chairman.  What  did  they  give  you? 

West.  For  next  year  the  House  gave  three  additional  work- 
have  asked  the  Senate  for  five  more. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  to  the  Senate  after  you  get  through 
the  House? 

Mrs.  West.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  our  needs.  I  think 
Congress  should  know  that  if  we  had  workers  we  could  save  money. 
There  would  be  no  need  now  for  the  $9,000  deficiency  if  we  could 
have  two  more  workers  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  an  expense  of 
perhaps  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  two  workers  for  the  rest  of  the 
year? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  that  contract. 

Mrs.  West.  I  will  agree  to  that ;  I  will  be  delighted. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  not  ask  for  any  deficiency? 

Mrs.  West.  Absolutely  not,  except  for  the  feeble-minded  and  sec- 
tarian institutions,  as  already  stated. 

The  Chairman.  .  If  we  give  you  the  money  you  can  use  it  to  em- 
ploy them? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Not  under  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Donovan.  You  would  have  to  authorize  their  employment  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation. 

Mrs.  West.  That  would  be  $1,200  as  against  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  and  see. 

Mrs.  West.  I  will  guarantee  you  that  I  will  not  stay  with  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  if  we  can  not  do  it ;  I  am  that  certain. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  release  us  from  the  obligation  of 
$6,000? 

Mrs.  West.  With  the  more  than  $3,000  of  obligations  and  the 
need  for  the  remaining  months  it  could  not  be  done. 


Thursday,  February  16,  1922. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WALDO  BURNSIDE,  CLEEK. 

JUVT-INILE    COURT. 
COMPENSATION    OF   Jl^RORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile  court? 

Mr.  BuRNSiDE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  juvenile  court? 

Mr.  BuRNsiDE.  The  only  thing  that  concerns  us  right  now  is  the 

I'ur}'  fund.  The  appropriation  has  been  running  at  ^00  since  1915. 
^or  several  years  we  have  had  to  ask  you  to  appropriate  a  deficiency 
fund,  and  last  year  it  was  $800.  We  did  not  spend  all  of  that,  we 
turned  back  $149. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  jurors? 

Mr.  BiRNsiDE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  control  the  number  of 
jurors  that  will  be  called? 

Mr.  Burnside.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  cases? 

Mr.  Burnside.  Yes,  sir. 
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Thursday,  February  16, 1922. 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
[ATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEORGE  S.  WILSON,  SECKETARY. 

WASHINGTON  ASYLUM  AND  JAIL. 
PROVISIONS,   ETC.,   FOR    HOSPITAL. 

'hairman.  For  the  Washington  Asylum  Hospital  and  Jail,  I 

lat  you  have  a  deficiency  for  1920  of  $1,307.35,  and  for  1921, 

L. 

T'lLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

'hairman.  How  does  that  occur  ? 

/^iLsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  details  about 

am  very  happy  to  say  that  we  have  not  had  habitual  de- 
s.  I  may  say  this,  that  while  we  have  a  few  here  now,  dur- 
preceding  few  years,  when  we  were  in  good  times,  the  chari- 
stitutions  turned  back  very  considerable  balances  into  the 
y  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  succession,  not  a  particular 
on,  but  many  of  them. 

'hairman.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  this  appropriation? 
i^iLSON.  I  understand  that  the  controlling  reason  in  this  case 
lange  in  the  price  of  the  fuel  as  given  to  us  at  the  time  the 
ons  were  made.  I  know  the  superintendent  told  me  in  both 
s,  because  there  were  two  men — one  who  died,  and  another, 
essor — ^that  they  did  not  have  deficiencies.  I  do  know  of 
fie  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  where  a  deficiency  arose,  that  a 
as  given  to  us  when  we  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
increased  price  appeared  when  the  bills  were  rendered — as 
1  $1.50  a  ton  increase. 

'hairman.  Have  you  any  names  of  the  people  to  whom  pay- 
is  made  ? 

)oNOVAN.  Yes.  sir ;  we  owe  the  entire  amount  to  the  Govern- 
uel  Yards.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  said,  the  deficiency  in  this 
iation  is  due  entirely  to  the  very  significant  difference  be- 
le  estimated  price  of  the  fuel  in  advance  of  the  order  of  the 

the  price  charged  on  the  rendition  of  the  accounts. 
'hairman.  To  what  are  these  two  bills  due? 
•oNovAN.  These  two  bills  are  due  primarily  to  the  very  signifi- 
Ference  in  prices,  as  between  the  estimated  cost  furnished  us 
[Jureau  of  Mines  at  the  time  the  requisitions  were  made  for 

of  the  fuel  and  the  cost  that  appeared  on  the  account  when 
1. 

^hatrman.  Do  you  make  any  contract  with  them  covering 
e  you  are  to  pay? 
)(jnovan.  They  charge  whatever  price  they  see  fit,  and  we 

discretion  in  the  premises  whatever.  We  assume  that  it  is 
Tal  price  charged  the  departments,  but  we  do  not  assume  to 

the  accounts  of  the  fuel  yard. 
'iiAiRMAN.  Why  not? 

)()X()van.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to.  The  District  govern- 
not  as  big  as  Uncle  Sam. 
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The  Chairihax.  But  if  one  branch  of  the  Government  is  seUin^ 
goods  to  another  branch,  the  branch  that  is  buying  the  goods  should 
have  the  right  to  make  a  contract  covering  the  price. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  we  had  to  accept  it  at  their  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  under  the  law  you  have  to  accept  it,  but 
you  should  be  advised  as  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  only  know  this,  that  because  of  conditions  whi<'h 
they  probably  could  not  avoid,  the  bills  were  not  submitted  to  us 
until  long  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  one  instance  it 
was  five  months  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  bills  been  audited? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  the  accounts  have  been  approved  as  due 
and  payable. 

SUPPORT    OF    PRISONERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  support  of  prisoners  you  are  asking  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $277.97  for  1921. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  still  deal- 
ing with  the  same  institution,  the  Washington  Asylum  and  jail. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances.  They  apportion 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  is  one  heating  plant  for  two  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  is  due  to  whom? 

Mr.  Donovan.  To  the  Government  fuel  yard. 

The  Chairman.  The  account  has  been  audited? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

NATIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   B0T8. 
CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BOYS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  National  Training  School  for  Bovs  v<)  i 
ask  a  deficiency  of  $1,610.42  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  the  balance  due  this  Federal  institution, 
under  our  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  What  caused  this  deficiency? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  number  of  children  sent  there  at  the  price 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  and  I  believe  the  law  fixes  the  annual 
rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  authorizes  the  board  of  trustees  to  fix  it  at  actual 

cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  are  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  number  varies  between  150  and  200  District  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  them  from  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  AViLsoN.  No,  sir ;  about  thrce-f oui-ths  of  the  total ;  in  addition 
to  that  there  are  some  boys  that  are  not  reckoned  with  here,  but  who 
are  Federal  charges  coming  in  from  outside  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  per  capita  cost? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921  it  was  $353.35. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  boys  committed  to  the  National 
Training  School  for? 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  offenses  recognizable  by  the  law,  but  not  such 
offenses  as  they  would  ordinarily  send  an  adult  to  prison  for.    The 
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vides  that  children  under  17,  boys,  or  girls,  shall  be  sent  to 
aining  schools,  except  for  a  few  stated  major  crimes  like 

burglary,  etc. 

""hairman.  Is  this  deficiency  of  $1,610.42  for  1922  due  to  the 
t  you  had  a  larger  number  of  boys  in  the  institution  than  the 
'iation  would  pay  for? 
ViLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  And  the  account  has  been  audited? 
)()N0VAN.  Yes,  sir.    Unless  we  pay  it,  it  will  stand  as  a  charge 

the  Federal  appropriation,  and  later  on  some  Member  of 
;s  will  come  along  and  want  us  to  pay  it  back. 
Chairman.  This  is  paid  out  of  District  revenues  solely  ? 
)oNovAN.  No,  sir ;  it  is  on  the  60-40  basis. 
ViLsoN.  The  number  of  boys  sent  there  is  something  beyond 
trol  of  the  administrative  authorities. 
,^HAiRMAN.  That  is  done  by  the  action  of  the  courts  ? 
ViLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 
CARE  AND  TRILVTMENT  OF  INDIGENT  PATIENTS. 

1'hairman.  For  the  care  and  treatment  of  indigent  patients*, 
ontract  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  etc.,  you  have 
nate  of  $1,170.45  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  one  of  $9,500 
fiscal  year  1922.  Those  deficiencies  appear  to  arise  under 
tract  with  the  Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency  HospitaL 

CENTRAL  DISPENSARY  AND  EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL. 

►YiLsoN.  As  you  propably  know,  this  is  the  General  Emer- 

[iospital,  up  in  the  center  of  the  city,  beyond  the  White 

that  cares  for  accident  cases. 

^HAiRMAN.  It  is  back  of  the  theater? 

ViLSON.  It  was  back  of  the  theater,  but  the  new  building  is 

nteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  beyond  the  State, 

d  Navy  Building. 

"hairman.  What  classes  of  patients  go  there? 

rViLSON.  Only  those  known  as'  casualty  cases,  originating  in 

ts  or  calamities,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Chairman.  How  many  people  are  there  as  a  general  rule  ? 

tVii-.S0N.  It  has  been  running  along  at  about  this  rate:  In 

e  daily  average  was  48,  and  it  fell  down  in  the  following 

>  41,  30,  39,  24,  and  then  went  up  to  28.     We  are  running 

r  at  about  40  again.     You  will  notice  that  the  appropriation 

y  considerably  reduced  in  those  years  when  we  had  smaller 

s.     It  would  seem  that  we  have  gone  back  to  the  old  basis. 

e  had  to  raise  the  rates  somewhat.     It  was  formerly  $1.50, 

.75,  and  we  now  allow  $2  per  day  for  patients  kept  in  th^ar 

^^iiAiRMAN.  The  hospital  pays  its  own  expenses  ? 

ViLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

'iiAiRMAN.  Is  this  a  private  institution  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  supported  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  extent  that  emergency  cases  are  sent  there  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  other  cases? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  part  of  their  work  now  is  in  the 
care  of  private  paj  cases.  For  instance,  last  year,  as  indicating  the 
extent  of  that,  while  we  paid  them  something  less  than  $20,000,  their 
receipts  from  pay  patients  were  over  $146,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  $1,170.45. 
Why  was  not  that  submitted  sooner  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  think  you  had  one  set  of  deficiency  estimates  in 
November,  last,  but  at  that  time  we  construed  the  instructions  we 
received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  as  confining  us  to  immedate  emer- 
gency items.  For  that  reason  we  did  not  submit  any  estimates  for 
general  deficiencies. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  item  of  $9,500  for  1922,  or  what 
is  the  occasion  for  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  same  basis  as  to  rates,  running  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  we  spent  in  six  months  $14,785.95. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  $2  per  day.  There  are  a  number  of  rates  at 
both  of  these  hospitals,  because,  in  addition  to  the  ward  patients,  we 
allow  them  75  cents  for  accident  cases  picked  up  in  the  streets.  Such 
a  case  is  taken  in,  the  injury  is  dressed  and  the  patient  goes  home. 
Then  we  allow  them  30  cents  for  redressing  the  wound  if  the  patient 
comes  back.    There  is  a  schedule  of  rates  published  here. 

The  Chairman.  These  rates  do  not  seem  to  be  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  in  every  instance,  to  the  best  of  our  infor- 
mation and  knowledge,  less  than  the  actual  cost,  because  we  regard 
this  institution  as  one  doing  charitable  work.  The  Government  has 
in  some  measure  recognized  that  by  aiding  them  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  ask  an  appropriation  of  $24,000 
for  1923  under  this  head,  while  your  appropriation  for  1922  is  $20,- 
000.  If  you  add  that  to  this  item  of  $9,500  it  will  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  $29,521  for  1922.  • 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  unless  conditions  are  greatly  improved 
our  estimate  will  prove  quite  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  $29,521  or  the  $24,000  for  19231 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  $24,000  for  next  year.  We  are  finding  in  our 
hospitals  that  our  increased  estimate  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
creased to  meet  the  bills  that  are  going  to  accrue. 

The  Chairman.  You  judge  that  you  will  need  $9,500  from  your 
experience  during  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  quite  fair  to  remind  you  that  diirin<r 
the  time  when  the  number  of  patients  was  less,  for  reasons  that  we 
all  appreciate,  I  think,  we  turned  back  considerable  balances  under 
our  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  The  patients  who  are  sent  to  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pit^  and  paid  for  out  of  this  fund  are  people  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  their  own  care? 
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TiLsoN.  So  far  are  we  know.     We  have  one  inspector  who 

e  hospital  three  times  a  week  and  interviews  the  patients. 

/iiAiRMAN.  You  never  pay  bills  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay 

res? 

^^iLSON.  Not  knowingly.    Of  course,  we  make  mistakes  some- 

nd  in  a  few  instances  we  have  been  able  to  recover  amounts 

^or  instance,  under  the  recent  employees'  compensation  law 

f  found  upon  investigation  in  some  cases  that  the  employer 

le,  and  we  were  able  to  get  our  money  back. 

^iiAiR3iAN.  You  always  try  to  do  that? 

i^iLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

'hairman.  Do  you  ever  sue  them? 

/^iLsoN.  We  never  have  had  to  sue.     We  have  had  a  little  com- 

=?  through  the  courts  in  the  case  of  deceased  persons. 

^IIAIRMAN.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  serious  embar- 

t  to  you  if  you  did  not  get  this  $9,500? 

TiLsoN.  I  think  that  the  hospital  would  probably  continue  to 

lie  cases,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  upon  them, 

vould  not  be  strictly  in  good  faith,  because  the  Government 

:tion  has  recognized  them  as  a  Government  agency  in  caring 

rgency  cases,  and  has  made  these  appropriations  in  the  past 

xtent  of  even  $25,000  a  year.    They  would  feel  that  it  was  a 

rdship.    We  do  know  that  they  have  approached  us  and  have 

ery  frankly  that  if  the  conditions  were  such  now  that  the 

Tient  could  do  the  work,  they  would  prefer  not  to  take  it. 

ill  not  say  that  they  will  not  do  it,  because  in  past  years  the 

nent  has  recognized  them  and  has  helped  them  toward  their 

rs,  etc.    I  think  it  would  mean  a  great  hardship  to  them,  but 

g  that  the  people  back  of  that  institution  would  go  to  work  to 

e  situation.    They  are  now  raising  money  each  year  to  help 

e  expense,  and  they  would  raise  more.    However,  the  city 

>e  absolutely  helpless  if  they  did  not  do  the  service,  because 

ve   never   established   any   emergency   service   of   a   public 

ir. 

^HAiRMAN.  This  institution  is  justified,  or  our  participation 

ustified,  is  it  not? 

ViLsoN.  That  raises  a  question  of  policy.    You  may  recall 

ny  years  ago  the  policy  recommended  by  the  commissioners 

fgested  by  the  Board  of  Charities  was  that,  instead  of  the 

nent  putting  its  money  into  buildings  for  private  hospitals, 

d  establish  its  own  service.    That  was  not  done  at  the  time, 

ler  the  present  conditions  I  think  that  the  Government  is 

)ligated  to  continue  to  do  this  until  it  provides  something 

CHAIRMAN.  I  think  that  it  was  the  thought  then,  and  perhaps 
;  been  the  thought  ever  since,  that  it  was  more  economical  to 
hospitals  under  private  control,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
I  give  the  community  more  abundant  opportunity  to  diffuse 
rities  of  this  kind. 

V^ii^soN.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  the  Government  will  get 
/ice  done  at  less  cost  to  itself  through  private  agencies  than 
ould  perform  the  service  directly,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
tter  of  public  policy,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weight 
irgument  that  if  the  Government  does  not  aid  all  charities 
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you  will  have  very  considerable  and  substantial  efforts  made  ^rithout 
the  Government,  and  the  community  will  reap  the  benefit.  For 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Boston  not  a  dollar  is  given  from  the  public 
treasury  to  any  privately  operated  charitable  institution. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  they  have  their  own  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  city  probably  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  United  States,  that  has  as  many  private 
institutions  as  large  and  as  well  endowed  and  supported  as  the  city 
of  Boston  has. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  we  have  in  Chicago  the  county  hos- 
pital, which  is  essentially  the  municipal  hospital,  and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful institution. 

EABTRRN    DISPENSARY   AND  CASUALTY    HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Eastern  Dispensary  and  Casualty  H(k- 
pital  you  have  an  estimate  of  $6,700.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  "  Casu- 
alty Hospital "  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  happens  to  bo  the  legal  name  under  which  it 
goes. 

The  Chahiman.  They  handle  emergency  cases? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  emergency  cases  arising  from  any  kind  of 
casualty.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  is  very  ill  at  home  or  if  a  man 
is  very  ill  at  home,  we  do  not  send  them  here,  but  we  will  send  tliem 
to  a  general  hospital.  These  are  usually  cases  originating  in  some 
public  casualty  on  the  streets  or  from  some  accident. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Eastern  Dispensary  and  Casualty  Hos- 
pital you  are  asking  $6,700.    Where  is  this  institution  ? 

Mr.  WHiSON.  The  Eastern  Dispensary  and  Casualty  Hospital  is 
in  the  northeast  section.  It  is  at  Eighth  and  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE. 

The  Chairman.  For  1020  you  had  $25,000  for  this  institution. 
$15,000  for  1921,  and  your  appropriation  for  1922  is  $5,000.  For 
1923  you  estimated  for  only  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  will  be  grossly  inadequate.  The 
explanation  is  this:  That  institution  in  the  past  tliree  or  four  years 
has  declined  to  take  or  to  keep  District  of  Columbia  patients  when 
they  could  avoid  it.  They  did  take  accident  cases  when  they  oc- 
curred, but  they  encouraged  them  to  get  out  and  go  to  other  hos- 
pitals as  promptly  as  they  could.  That  was  because  they  were  car- 
ing for  patients  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  paid  them  more 
than  we  were  paying.  They  said.  "  We  are  poor  and  are  not  en- 
dowed, and  are  hardlv  able  to  live." 

The  Cilurman.  What  did  you  pay  tliem? 

Mr.  WiLW)N.  Two  dollars  per  day,  and  the  Pu])lic  Health  Servi<e 
paid  them  $3  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  pay  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir:  the  rate  was  $1.75  and  then  was  increa^=e ! 
to  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui'se,  vou  do  not  have  to  send  vour  case- 
tliere  f 

Mr.  Wii-soN.  We  do  in  this  way,  that  we  have  to  send  emergent} 
cases  to  the  nearest  hospital.  We  provide  that  they  shall  go  to  the 
nearest  hospital. 
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r'HAiRMAN.  What  advantage  is  there  in  that  ? 
Wilson.  It  is  because  of  the  shorter  time  involved.     If  a 
knocked  down  in  the  street  we  want  to  get  him  to  the  hospital 
ninutes  rather  than  in  20  minutes,  if  possible.     In  such  in- 

a  doctor  goes  with  the  ambulance,  and  he  can  render  first 
topping  a  hemorrhage,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
L'hairmax.  If  you  should  not  ^et  this  amount  you  would  not, 
se,  create  a  deficiency,  would  you  ? 

Wilson.  Tender  the  law  there  is  no  legal  obligjation  against 
rernment,  and  each  contract,  of  course,  is  made  in  conformity 
le  law\  In  the  case  of  all  the  other  institutions  the  Govern- 
as  not  been  accustomed  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  meet 
cies,  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  hospitals  that  handle  accident 
10  (lovernment  has  been  accustomed  to  recognize  the  obliga- 
riiere  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  our  estimate  hei'e,  but  that  is 

because  this  hospital  went  out  of  our  business  as  far  as  it 
nd  went  into  the  business  of  caring  for  Public  Health  Service 
s.  on  accoimt  of  the  higher  rate  of  compensation.  Now  the 
Health  Service  has  discontinued  its  work  at  this  institution 
'V  are  anxious  to  get  our  business. 

Chairman.  The  only  reason  you  reduced  the  estimate  to 
kvas  because  you  did  not  expect  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
surrender  the  use  of  the  hospital  ? 

iA'^iLSON.  That  is  true.  For  several  years  you  will  notice  that 
not  use  it. 

Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  of  $6,000  for 
ive  you  available? 

Wilson.  We  have  spent  about  $1,400  more  than  the  appro- 
[1,  or  we  are  obligated  to  that  extent. 

CHATR:vrAN.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  really  obli- 
or  $1,400  now? 

Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  much  more  than  the  appropriation. 
C'hairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  there  ? 
Wilson.  Twenty-seven.     Last   year   the   average   was  only 
year  before  it  was  9,  and  the  year  before  that  the  average 

• 

municipal  lodging  HOUSE  AND  WOOD  YARD. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Chairman.  For  the  municipal  lodging  house  and  wood  yard 
i  $1,000  for  maintenance.  Why  do  you  ask  that  amount? 
Wilson.  Because  of  the  greatly  increased  demand.  That  is 
actual  deficiency  at  this  moment.  We  had  $200  in  the  main- 
5  fund  on  the  1st  of  February.  As  you  know,  there  have 
good  many  more  people  looking  for  work,  or  people  of  the 
riown  as  the  homeless  man,  than  formerly,  and  for  the  first 
1  10  years  we  have  had  the  lodging  house  crowded.  We  have 
mning  at  the  rate  of  about  20,  and  now  we  have  50  every 
which  is  the  total  capacity.  Some  are  turned  away  because 
I  not  accommodate  them.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
>sioners,  and  one  or  two  private  efforts  have  been  started  to 
it  in  lodging  homeless  men.    I  said  to  the  commissioners  that 
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for  about  30  cents  per  day  we  could  care  for  the  men  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned.  The  lodging  house  accommodates  50  men,  and  that 
would  amount  to  $15  per  day.  For  the  60  days  in  February  and 
March  that  would  amount  to  $900.  Then  for  April,  May,  and  June 
it  would  fall  off,  and  $300  more  would  meet  the  situation.  With  that 
amount,  we  thought  that  we  would  likely  be  able  to  take  everybody 
who  might  apply  and  ^ive  them  two  meals.  They  do  some  work 
in  the  way  of  sawing  wood  in  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  wood  sawing  amount  to? 

Mr.  WiLSOx.  To  a  little  bit  more  than  the  cost  of  handling:  it. 
That  goes  into  the  Treasury  each  year.  For  the  last  two  years  it 
has  been  a  very  nominal  amount.    We  used  to  turn  in  a  few  hunilre<l 

dollars. 

The  Chairman.  In  1921  you  expended,  under  this  head,  $1,995.10  J 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  appropriated  $2,000  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  $1,000  for  the  next 
four  months? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  submitted.  We 
could  go  ahead,  of  course,  and  have  no  deficiency.  We  could  use 
the  lodging  house  and  not  feed  the  men,  but  we  felt  that  we  shouM 
submit  that  matter  to  you  and  let  you  decide  it.  We  think  that 
with  $1,000  we  could  probably  receive  and  feed  those  men  up  t(^ 
the  capacity  of  the  lodging  house  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  a  man  has  to  be  provided  with  a  jjlace  to  sleep  he 
is  apt  to  beg  the  price  of  a  meal,  and  we  think  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  such  an  institution  to  avoid  that,  if  possible.  We  can  give 
the  men  plenty  of  work  to  do.  There  are  only  three  persons  em- 
ployed there  in  taking  care  of  the  house,  and  there  is  something 
for  these,  people  to  do.  The  scrubbing,  cleaning,  making  the  betls, 
and  work  of  that  kind,  is  done  by  these  men. 

ERECTION    OF   A   NEW    LODGING   HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $33,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
municipal  lodging  house? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  authorized  by  law,  as  indicated  in  the  bill.  It 
was  appropriated  for  in  the  act  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  appropriation  of  $40,000  used? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  Approximately  $10,000  was  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot.  The  building  plans  were  prepared  by  the  municipal 
architect,  and  therefore  there  is  no  charge  against  this  appropria- 
tion other  than  for  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  it  was.  There  is  an  appropriation  here 
authorized  for  this  specific  purpose,  and  this  is  an  additional  amount 
reqiiired  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  good  time  to  build,  because  it  costs 
too  much.  It  will  cost  you  at  the  rate  of  $1.66  for  every  dollars 
worth  of  work  you  get  now. 
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Wilson.  I  know  it  is  amazing,  and  I  am  very  much  disap-' 
d. 

Chairman.  It.  was  up  to  $2.46,  and  now  it  is  $1.46.    If  we 
little  longer  it"*may  be  down  to  $1. 
Wilson.  It  is  too  high. 
Btrns.  Where  is  this  located? 

Wilson.  On  Louisiana  Avenue,  just  a  little  west  of  the  old 
it  Building,  near  Sixth  Street. 

Btrns.  Where  is  the  present  mimicipal  lodging  house  ? 
Wilson.  On  Twelfth  Street,  opposite  the  post  office. 
Chairman.  Is  the  new  site  near  the  courthouse? 
Wilson.  Just  a  little  west  of  the  comer  of  the  Courthouse 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  INDIGENT  INSANE. 
ST.  ELIZABETHS   HOSPITAL, 

Chairman.  For  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the 
3t  of  Columbia  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  you  are  asking 
)0.     What  is  that  for? 

Wilson.  This  is  simply  the  best  estimate  that  the  auditor's 
show,  and  it  is  a  deficiency  that  is  likely  to  occur  through  the 
ion  of  law,  over  which  we  have  no  control  whatsoever,  except 
3ry  limited  way,  in  that  we  do  deport  as  soon  as  we  can  non- 
it  cases.  You  will  notice  that  the  estimate  was  $900,000  for 
md  now  the  estimate  is  $50,000  more  than  that,  or  a  total  of 
)0. 

Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
)0. 

Wilson.  Yes.  sir;  and  the  bills  for  six  months  amount  to 
tl.l4. 

Chairman.  That  is  for  the  first  six  months  ? 
Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  At  that  rate 

Wilson  (interposing).  It  would  be  $954,000. 
Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  over  there? 
Wilson.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  last  year, 
is  a  little  bit  more  now.     The  number  is  not  varying  greatly. 
Chairman.  These  are  all  District  patients? 
Wilson.  All  District  of  Columbia  patients;  yes,  sir.    There 
(leral  patients,  too,  as  you  know,  and  the  total  number  is  ap- 
lately  4,000,  as  I  recall. 
Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $600  per  patient,  would  it 

Wilson.  The  auditor  tells  me  $532.90.     You  understand  it  is 
more  than  double  what  it  was — that  is,  what  it  was  five  years 

nd  it  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  law, 

cm  that  we  have  no  appeal. 
Chairman.  You  would  have  no  discretion  in  this  matter. 

you? 

Wilson.  None  at  all. 

Chairman.  Is  this  all  paid  out  of  District  revenues? 

Wilson.  60-40. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  thousand  seven  hunared  and  sixty-two  last 
year,  and  there  are  a  few  more  this  "year.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
over  last  year. 

DEPORTATION   OF   N0NR£8IU£NT  INSANE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  deportation  of  nom^esident 
insane  persons,  for  which  you  ask  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  used  $3,364  out  of  the  $5,000,  leavinp  us  a 
balance  of  a  little  less  than  $1,630. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  that  is  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  months? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  practically  seven  months.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  very  last  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  cases  does  this  cover? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  for  the  deportation  of  the  nonresident  insane. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  reimbursable  by  the  States? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  in  no  instance,  lender  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
the  same  thing  obtains  as  to  patients  sent  here.  They  will  send  back 
to  us  patients  that  belong  to  the  District,  but  we  never  reimburse 
them  and  they  do  not  reimburse  us.  That  is  the  universal  custom. 
There  are  just  a  few  institutions — but  not  any  of  the  States — that  ai'e 

food  enough  to  send  for  a  patient  if  he  escapes,  but  only  a  few. 
'nless  a  patient  has  escaped  they  never  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  this  appropriation  more  eco- 
nomical than  to  care  for  them? 

Mr.  AVii^oN.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  can  conscientiously  make  Mrs. 
West's  barfrain  with  vou  and  sav  that  with  this  $1,000  we  will  save 
you  many  times  $1,0()(),  because  otherwise  we  would  have  to  keep 
these  patients  for  an  indefinite  time.  Most  of  them  live  for  a  long 
time,  because  they  are  largely  men — a  few  of  them  are  women — who 
are  hale  and  well.  They  are  able  to  get  about  the  country,  and  they 
get  away  from  other  places.  As  shown  on  page  10  of  our  reix)rt, 
the  total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  1903  to 
11)21  was  6,7J)2,  and  the  actual  number  we  deported  in  the  same  time 
was  1,500  out  of  that  6,792.  In  other  words,  we  have  taken  away 
just  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sent  them  to  their  homes? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mostly  to  their  homes ;  the  law  is  a  little  liberal ;  it 
says  to  their  friends  or  to  the  place  of  their  legal  residence.  Some- 
tinies  we  can  get  a  friend  to  receive  a  patient,  or  if  they  have  a 
legal  residence  we  can  always  get  them  back  there. 

ilr.  Donovan.  That  finislies  with  the  District,  except  as  to  one  item 
that  is  on  the  way  to  you  through  the  Budget,  unfortunately  it 
was  overlooked  in  the  prej)aration  of  these  estimates.  The  item  to 
which  I  refer  is  $1,500  additional  for  postage  on  official  mail  matter 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  need  $1,500? 
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Mr.  Donovan.  Because,  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get 
through  the  fiscal  year  with  our  present  appropriation  of  $12,500, 
-which  was  a  reduction  of  $2,500  over  the  appropriation  made  for  a 
similar  purpose  for  the  three  previous  fiscal  years.  Our  expenditures 
for  postage  for  the  first  seven  months  have  averaged  about  $1,275  a 
month;  on  that  basis  for  four  months,  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
-we  would  need  approximately  $5,(X)0.  We  have  a  balance  of  about 
$2,300  and  we  are  only  asking  for  $1,500  additional,  which  is  $1,000 
less  than  we  have  been  getting  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The 
volume  of  mail  matter  we  have  to  handle  is  growing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  really  asking  for  any  more  than  j^ou 
have  had — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  are  asking  $1,000  less  than  we  have  had  for 
several  years  past;  even  with  this  deficiency  of  $1,500  we  will  still 
be  $1,000  under  the  previous  appropriations. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 
recorder  of  deeds. 
STATEIMIENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  F.  COSTEILO,  EECOEBEE. 
purchase  or  book  typewriter  machines. 

The  Chairman.  "  The  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  authorized  to  purchase  book  typewriter  machines  or  parts 
thereof  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $6,549 :  Provided  however^  That 
not  to  exceed  $5,872.20  of  the  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fees  and  emoluments  of  his  office,  and  that  he  shall  exchange,  as  the 
"balance  of  the  purchase  price  old  book  typewriter  machines  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $676.80."    What  do  you  want  this  money  for? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  For  new  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  to  have  these  new  machines  now  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  We  should  have  had  them  six  months  ago,  because 
the  machines  we  have  are  getting  in  very  poor  condition  and  getting 
worse  from  day  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  appropriation  for  1928  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  our  office,  except  the 
item  of  rent.    The  office  itself  is  self-sustaining. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  come  to  us  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  I  come  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  for  the  authori- 
zation of  Congress  to  spend  the  money  that  we  have  on  hand  for  these 
new  machines. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  office  is  self-sustaining,  have  you  not  the 
authority? 

Mr.  CosTEixo.  No,  sir;  we  lack  the  authority.  The  authority  is 
very  limited. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  purchased  ma- 
chines ? 

Mr.  CosTEiJLo.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  is  between  four  and 
five  years,  four  years  and  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  are  there? 

Mr.  CosTEtix).  Twenty-five  machines. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  The  cost  of  the  new  machines  is  $357  each. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  machines  that  set  on  the  record 
books? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Yes,  sir ;  very  large  machines. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  desk  is  not  wori^  out? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  getting  altogether  new  ma- 
chines. For  instance,  I  am  asking  for  24  new  Elliott-Fisher  ma- 
chines, model  T-12,  and  then  I  am  asking,  in  addition  to  that,  for  5 
new  machines  complete,  because  the  work  of  the  office  has  grown  so 
and  is  so  heavy  that  we  are  now  nearly  six  months  in  turning  a 
record  back  to  the  public.  With  five  more  machines  we  can  put  on 
five  more  typists. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  is  six  months  before  you  register  a  deed  ? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  Very  nearly  six  months.  It  will  be  almost  six 
months  before  we  can  return  your  deed  as  being  recorded  in  our 
office — between  five  and  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  available  money  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  CosTEixo.  We  have  on  hand  up  to  date  a  balance  of  $13,516.85. 

Mr.  Wood.  Is  that  in  the  Treasurv  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  No;  it  is  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  recorder 
of  deeds  in  a  national  bank. 

Mr.  Wood.  When  is  it  covered  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  The  first  day  after  the  1st  of  July  each  year,  what- 
ever balance  we  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  all  of  your  expenses  out  of  the  receipts? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  All  except  the  item  of  rent  That  has  only  occurred 
in  the  last  two  years  because  prior  to  that  time  we  were  in  the  court- 
house, up  to  the  time  that  it  was  remodeled. 

Mr.  ^^  ooD.  Why  did  you  not  go  back  into  the  courthouse? 

Mr.  CosTELU).  As  I  understood,  that  is  what  Mr.  Sisson  said  of 
the  subcommittee  that  made  the  appropriation,  that  the  reason  for 
granting  the  money  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  justices. 
Mr.  Covington  was  chief  justice  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  vahie  of  the  real  estate  records,  that  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  given  why  the  appropriation  was  made,  but  when  the 
remodeling  was  completed  the  justices  decided  that  there  was  no 
room  for  us.  We  were  in  a  rented  structure  then  and  have  been 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Btrxs.  You  are  not  in  a  fireproof  building? 

Mr.  CosTELTX).  I  should  say  it  is;  at  least  semifireproof.  It  is  in 
the  Century  Building,  built  in  1900,  21  years  ago.  It  was  the  first 
building  erected  in  Washington  of  iron  and  concrete  and  so  it  is 
practically  fireproof,  but  we  have  wooden  floors. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  have  they  in  the  space  occupied  by  you  in  the 
courthouse? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  I  think  the  marshal's  office  is  there. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Was  not  the  marshars  oflice  in  the  building  before  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  on  the  other  side.  In  reconstruct- 
ing the  courthouse  I  think  the  idea  of  the  justices  was  to  make  room 
for  two  additional  justices  which  they  expected  to  have,  because 
their  docket,  as  I  understand  it,'has  been  congested  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  employ,  if  you  had  the  machines,  five 
additional  record  writers  and  typists  ? 

Mr.  CosTELi/).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  these  record  writers  by  the  folio  ? 

Mr.  CosTELiiO.  No;  we  are  authorized  by  law  to  pay  them  40  per 
cent  of  the  recording  price  of  the  deed. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  them  up  to  the  full  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  annual  receipts  of  the  office? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Really,  I  did  not  bring  that  along  with  me.  I  had 
that  here  when  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Apjproximately? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  I  think  the  highest  amount  of  receipts  was  about 
$87,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  We  have  now  all  told,  counting  myself,  54.. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  ? 

Mr.  (""osTBLLO.  Twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  more  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Five  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  cost 
$350? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  $357  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  only  amount  to 

Mr.  CosTELLo  (interposing).  $1,775. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  become  of  the  other  money? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  We  want  24  new  machines  to  put  on  typewriter 
desks,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  thev  cost? 

Mr.  C08TEL1.0.  $190  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  $4,560;  only  they  allow  us  for  the  old  machines 
$648. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  minimum  allowance  here  of  $676.80. 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  I  have  here 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  think  this  is  an  emer- 
gency? 

Mr.  C08TELIX).  The  result  will  be,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  work  of 
the  office  will  practically  break  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  behind  are  you  with  your  work  now  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  Five  or  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  the  work  of  the 
office  current  if  you  are  given  the  additional  facilities? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  take  some  time,  because 
the  work  of  the  office  is  very  heavy.  I  have  no  authority  and  no  lee- 
way in  any  way.  These  conditional  bills  of  sale  take  an  immense 
amount  of  time.  Yet  me  must  take  them,  and  it  takes  a  clerk  just 
as  long  or  longer  than  to  record  property  costing  thousands  of 
dollars.    We  have  to  use* the  same  book. 
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Mr.  Wood.  You  record  them  on  the  same  book? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Do  you  not  keep  any  miscellaneous  record  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  t  have  not  the  authority  to  do  it.  When  I  reported 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  some  few  weeks  ago  I  think  it  i^'as 
Congressman  Davis  and  Congressman  Johnson  who  suggested  that 
I  get  in  touch  with  the  United  States  district  attorney,  who  is  our 
legal  advisor,  and  that  we  get  together  with  him  and  map  out  some 
essential  program  for  changes  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  record  your  mortgages  in  the  same  book  with  the 
chattels  ? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Yes,  sir;  mortgages,  chattels,  and  bills  of  sale  are 
all  recorded  in  the  same  book. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  one  book? 

Mr.  CosTELLo.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  obsolete  system. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  get  this  money  what  situation  will 
you  be  in? 

Mr.  CosTELix).  We  are  short  of  typists  now.  While  they  all  work 
very  hard,  a  machine  may  break  down  to-day  and  it  may  take  us 
two  or  three  days  to  get  it  repaired  so  that  they  can  operate  on  it 
again.  In  addition  to  that  the  type  on  these  machines  has  worn  and 
they  cut  into  the  permanent  record  books  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
almost  illegible. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 
XATIOXAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  NED  HOLLISTEE,  STTPERINTENDENT  NA- 
TIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  AND  MR.  D.  W.  HOLTON,  WATER  DE- 
PARTMENT,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

LAYTXG  OF  WATER  MAINS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $3,250  to  lay  a  water  main  in 
the  Zoological  Park.     Is  that  an  emergency  or  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Our  attention  Avas  called  to  this  matter  just  a 
month  ago  and  after  our  regular  appropriation  hearing.  Capt 
Wood,  as&istant  to  the  engineer  commissioner,  came  to  the  park  and 
impressed  me  with  the  necessity  of  taking  more  or  all  of  our  water 
off  of  the  second  high,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
park,  instead  of  from  the  third  high  on  the  west  side  of  the  park. 
We  have  a  6-inch  pipe  that  comes  in  from  the  Harvard  Street  ffate 
and  goes  up  to  the  elephant  house  in  the  park  from  the  second  high ; 
the  rest  of  the  water  comes  from  the  Connecticut  Avenue  gate  from 
this  third  high. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  emergency? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Capt.  Wood  tells  me  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  emergency  is. 

Air.  HoLLTSTER.  We  have  not  money  enough  to  do  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  do  it?  That  is  what  Iwant  to 
find  out. 
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Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  He  tells  me  that  the  demand  for  water  on  this  high 
service  is  so  great  that  recently  he  has  refused  Chevy  Chase  100,000 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  and  that  he  w^ould  like  to  have  us  take  all  of 
our  water  from  the  second  high. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  to  accommodate  somebodv  else? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  water 
department.  The  assistant  to  the  engineer  commissioner  asked  us  to 
put  in  this  estimate,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  defend  it  for 
us.  He  has  convinced  me  that  he  is  riffht  about  it,  and  he  knows 
more  about  the  city  water  supply  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  say  the  water  supply  is  short  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  They  say  it  is  on  the  third  high  reservoir,  which 
is  the  Reno  Reservoir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  emergency  in  connection  with  this? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  He  tells  me  that  the  demand  is  so  great  for  water 
from  this  third  high  service  that  they  are  refusing,  as  I  say,  to 
deliver  water  to  Chevy  Chase,  and  he  tells  me  a  serious  situation 
exists.    I  have  his  statement  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  made  any  such  statement  as  that  in 
connection  with  the  water  supply  or  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  extending  and  increasing  the  water  supply.  How  would  this 
obviate  that  condition? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Shall  I  read  Capt.  Wood's  letter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  as  I  say,  how  would  this  obviate  it? 

!Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Capt.  Wood  has  sent  an  engineer  from  the  water 
department  to  explain  the  engineers'  part  of  it.  I  know  nothing 
about  that.     Capt.  Wood  writes: 

With  further  reference  to  the  water  supply  within  the  grounds  of  the  Zo- 
oloj^cal  Park,  which  I  discussed  with  you  to-day,  I  wcndd  ajjain  supgest  the 
desi  nihility  of  serving  your  grounds  solely  from  the  Bright  wood  Reservoir 
via  the  Harvard  Street  entrance.  Tiiis  service  has  an  effective  head  of  276 
feet  which  would  furnish  a  resultant  hea<l  of  271.4  at  the  Z<  •»  (irounds.  A 
study  of  the  contotirs  indicates  that  your  highest  fixture  Is  230  feet. 

The  average  daily  consumption  hy  the  Zoo  is  269,000  gallons  fnmi  the  second 
high  supply  and  11.^,000  gallons  from  the  third  high.  The  third  high  service 
enters  your  grounds  at  the  Connecticut  Avenue  gate,  and  is  on  the  Reno 
Reservoir  service.  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  our 
most  expensive  and  most  sensitive  service,  having  a  reservoir  capacity  of  only 
little  more  than  one  day*s  consumption,  and  is  servcnl  hy  piunps  which  are 
not  considered  adeciuate  in  the  [)resence  of  onlinary  hazards.  So  clo.'^e  to  the 
margin  is  thi.s  Reno  service  that  a  very  strong  apiieal  for  10(^,000  gallons  daily 
recently  made  hy  the  residents  of  Chevy  ('hase,  ^Id.,  was  denied  as  not  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  protection  for  the  people  within  the  District 
boundaries. 

Engneers  of  the  water  department  have  studied  your  supply  ami  recommend 
that  the  existing  6-inch  main  from  the  Harvard  Street  entrance  be  extende<i 
from  a  point  near  the  elephant  house  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  replace 
the  existing  2-inch  servi(*e  fi-Dm  the  Connecticut  Avenue  entnince:  and  that 
the  Connecticut  Avenue  service  valve  be  closed  so  that  service  will  not  be  used 
except  in  emergencies.  It  is  estimated  that  such  an  adjustment  would  involve 
the  laying  of  approximately  l,o(K)  feet  of  6-inch  pipe  at  a  cost  of  .$2,8.")0.  The 
water  <lepartment  would  install  this  line  should  you  desire,  reimbursement 
being  made  to  the  District  by  the  usual  transfer  voucher. 

It  is  suggested  that  your  engineer  look  into  the  advisability  of  such  an 
extension.  The  water  department  will  be  pleased  to  offer  any  assistance  de- 
sirwl  in  connection  with  his  investigations  and  in  furnishing  you  any  data 
you  may  desire. 

Such  a  change  would  be  a  decided  public  benefit.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  reciuire  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  this  item  the  District  will  show 
justification  of  the  same  and  assist  your  oflSce  In  every  manner  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  the  District  furnish  water  to  Chevy  Chase  ? 

Mr.  HoiiLisTER.  Mr.  Holton,  of  the  District  water  department*  can 
explain  that. 

Mr.  HoLTOx.  That  refers  to  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  supply  them  with  water? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  not  an  emergency  that  calls  for  an 
expenditure  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  might  add  something  to  this.  The  Zoological 
Park  ground  is  practically  below  the  2(X)-foot  contour.  This  sec- 
ond high  service,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  perfectly  capable  of  supply- 
ing all  of  the  water  for  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Zoological  Park? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes.  Now,  the  third  high  service  comes  in  from 
the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  third  high — up  on  the  Sixteenth 
Street  heights? 

ilr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir;  the  third  high  is  generally  north  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  west  of  Connecticut  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reservoir  is  on  Sixteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  No;  the  reservoir  for  the  third  high  service  is  at 
Tenleytown.  As  I  understand  it,  they  also  use  this  water  main  for 
fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  them  to  use  the 
second  high  service  altogether? 

Mr.  HoLLisTJiR.  That  is  the  idea ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  give  you  the  necessary  fire  protec^tion  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  all,  has  it? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes:  it  has  to  do  with  the  Zoological  Park. 

The  CriAiRMAx.  There  is  a  request  by  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  for  water 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  sni)ply  them  you  propose  to  in- 
vest money  in  a  water  main  for  the  purj)ose  of  taking  your  water 
supply  from  another  source ;  is  that  riirht  ? 

ilr.  IIcLLisTER.  Maryland  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  was 
merely  used  as  an  illustration — that  is,  the  refusal  of  the  request 
made  by  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  was  mentioned  to  show  the  urgency  for 
reducing  our  consumption  of  water  from  the  third  high,  and  that 
it  was  near  the  danger  limit. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  your  water  from  the  second  high 
service  now? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTKR.  We  are  gettin^f  2G9,()(M)  gallons  daily  from  the 
second  high  supply  and  lir),()(K)  gallons  from  the  third  high. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  that  goes  to  the  third  high  comes  from 
the  second  high? 

Mr.  Hoi/n)N.  No;  they  are  two  distinct  services. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  does  not  go  through  the  lower  level  to 
get  into  the  higher  level? 

Mr.  11(  i/roN.  No;  it  does  not.  The  pumps  take  it  from  the  gravity 
service.  I  want  to  add  that  the  size  of  that  Connecticut  Avenue  line 
is  2  or  2^  inches,  and  the  line  in  the  second  high  is  6  inches. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  main  was  put  in  would  you  get  all  of  your 
water  from  Harvard  Street? 
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Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  vou  would  get  none  from  Connecticut  Avenue? 

Mr.  HoLMSTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  you  are  now  getting  269,000  gallons 
daily  from  the  Harvard  Street  gate? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes,  sir;  and  115,000  gallons  a  day  from  the  Con- 
necticut Avenue  side,  from  the  third  high. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  this  would  take  care  of  the  115,000  gallons? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes.  What  Capt.  Wood  wishes  us  to  do  is  to  cease 
using  water  from  the  third  high  and  get  it  all  from  the  second  high. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  6-inch  main,  you  sav,  on  the  second 
high  line? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  6-inch  main  were  run  at  its  full  limit,  how 
much  water  would  it  deliver? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  I  suspect  the  6-inch  main  would  deliver 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Over  300,000  gallons  daily? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  more  pipe,  if  you  have 
enough  pipe  now  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  small  pipes  run  from  this  point  up  in  through 
here  [indicating  on  map],  and  to  get  the  pressure  and  get  the  vol- 
ume up  here  [indicating]  you  need  a  6-inch  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  supplement  the  6-inch  pipe  that 
comes  from  the  reservoir? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir;  to  extend  it,  and  furnish  fire  protection  as 
well  as  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  There  is  a  farm  building  up 
there  that  really  needs  protection,  in  my  judCT^ient. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  farm  building? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Stables  of  wooden  construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  this  an  emergency,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  HoLi^isTER.  That  is  entirely  for  the  engineers  to  say. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  would :  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  emergency  is. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Well,  in  the  water  department  we  always  consider 
something  an  emergency  that  will  save  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  thought  about  this?  When 
did  you  first  discover  that  this  was  an  emergency  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Since  we  have  known  that  water  has  been  used  to 
such  a  large  extent  on  the  Connecticut  Avenue  side. 

The  Chairman.  How  loner  has  that  main  been  in  there? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  This  pipe  from  the  third  high  has  been  added 
since  this  main  pipe  was  brought  in  from  the  second  high  [indicat- 
ing on  map].  The  main  pipe  was  brought  in  and  run  up  to  the 
elephant  house  some  25  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  park  has  been  developed  [indicating],  and  a  2-inch  pipe 
has  been  brought  in  from  Connecticut  Avenue  to  supply  this  region 
[indicating].  That  is  where  we  are  now  using  115,000  gallons  a  day, 
and  which  Capt.  Wood  would  like  to  have  us  take  from  the  other 
service. 
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Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 
STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  GLABENCE  0.  SHEBRILL,  IN  CHAKOE. 

FUEL   FOR  EXECUTIVE    MANSION    AND    GREENHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  green- 
houses you  are  asking  $6,000.  Why  do  j'^ou  ask  this  deficiency,  since 
prices  have  gone  down  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  coal  price  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  $9.69 
per  ton  for  anthracite,  and  for  each  of  the  years,  1921  and  1922,  we 
paid  $12.39  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  did  you  purchase? 

Col.  Sherrill.  For  the  greenhouses 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  do  not  burn  anthracite  coal  in 
greenhouses,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  have  to  burn  it  on  account  of  the  excessive 
smoke  from  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  burn  it  anvwhere  else  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood  they  must  use  hard 
coal  if  they  do  not  have  very  high  stacks  by  which  to  get  rid  of  the 
smoke.  Where  we  have  these  low  stacks  we  have  to  burn  anthracite 
to  keep  the  coal  from  covering  the  plants  and  ruining  them.  That 
is  the  reason,  in  addition  to  the  smoke  nuisance  itself.  I  have  a  state- 
ment here  showing  the  amount  of  coal  burned  during  several  differ- 
ent years.  Tender  that  first  item  of  repairs,  fuel,  etc..  Executive 
Mansion,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  we  burned  806  tons  of  furnace  coal 
and  75  tons  of  soft  coal,  and  in  the  year  1921  we  burned  805  tons 
of  furnace  coal  and  90  tons  of  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  greenhouses  and  Executive  Mansion? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  greenhouses  for  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  in  the  Executive  Mansion  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  greenhouses? 

Col.  Sherrill.  They  are  located  up  near  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  coal  do  they  burn  jt  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing? 

Col.  Sherill.  I  think  they  burn  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  burn  soft  coal? 

(^ol.  Sherrill.  We  have  no  high  stack.  We  have  simply  low 
boiler  stacks,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  burn  soft 
coal  there.  If  we  had  a  modern  plant,  which  we  ought  to  have,  to 
heat  those  32  greenhouses,  we  could  burn  soft  coal  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  32  greenhouses? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Half  of  them  are  used  for  the  parks  and  half  for 
the  White  House.  All  of  our  coal  has  been  used  up  under  these 
three  items.  In  fact,  we  have  used  more  coal  than  we  have  appro- 
priations for. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  used 
any  more  tons  of  coal  this  year. 
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Col.  Sherrill.  No,  sir;  the  amount  of  coal  we  have  used  right 
straight  along  has  generally  been  the  same,  but  there  has  been  a 
difference  in  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  did  you  say  you  used? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  used  881  tons  in  1920  and  895  tons  in  1921,  and 
60  cords  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  prices? 

Col.  Sherrill.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  price  was  $9.69  for  soft 
coal  and  $12.34  for  furnace  coal.  For  1921  the  prices  were,  for 
furnace  coal  $13.24  and  $13.09  for  stove  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  $6,000,  or  that  difference  does 
not  account  for  $6,000.  That  would  amount  to  $2,600,  and  you  are 
asking  for  $6,000. 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  burned,  in  1921,  $10,200  worth  of  coal,  and 
the  total  now  asked  is  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $14,000?  I  do  not  see  how 
you  get  that. 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  1921,  which 
was  supplemented  by  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,200. 

The  Chairman.   You  estimated  tor  1922,  $9,500. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  liave  burned 
more  coal  up  to  the  present  time  than  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  want  with  32  greenhouses? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  greenhouses  take  care  of  the  plants  for  the 
parks  and  supt^ly  flowers  for  the  White  House.  Our  beds  have  to 
be  replanted  and  the  bulbs  taken  care  of.        "^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  bum  in  the  greenhouses? 

Col.  Sherriij^.  We  burn  at  the  greenhouses  600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  75  tons  at  the  White  House? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  burn  approximately  3(X)  tons  at  the  White 
House  and  about  80  tons  at  the  Executive  Offices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  included  in  the  coal  for  the  Executive 
Mansion  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  is  not  in  the  same  system.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent plant.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
there.  We  have  figures  showing  that  for  each  ton  of  coal  burned 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  we  get  126  square  feet  of  radiation, 
whereas  tlie  average  amount  of  radiation  in  private  residences  per 
ton  of  coal  is  about  85  square  feet.  In  other  words,  we  get  50  per 
cent  more  efficiency  than  they  do  in  ordinary  private  homes.  There 
is  a  tremendous  area  to  be  covered  and  taken  care  of  in  the  White 
House,  or  Executive  Mansion,  and  offices. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  the  price  of  soft 
coal  and  hard  coal ?    It  would  be  $6  a  ton,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  would  be  that  difference,  or 
rather  $5.  I  have  not  the  price  of  soft  coal  here,  because  this  is  only 
hard  coal.  Some  time  ago  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal,  and  it  appears  they  had  tried  it  down  there,  but  it  did  not  work 
at  all.    They  could  not  possibly  handle  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  your  place  you  would  handle  it  with 
soft  coal,  wouhl  you  not? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  would  use  soft  coal  if  it  were  possible,  and  if  I 
could  avoid  being  haled  before  the  law.  I  have  here  some  remarks 
about  the  matter  of  heating  those  greenhouses. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  having  it  done  as  economically 
for  the  Government  as  if  it  were  yours  individually. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Personally,  if  I  could  do  it  for  myself  with  soft 
coal  I  would  certainly  do  it  for  the  Government  with  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  statement  you  desire  to  make  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Approximately  the  same  quantity  of  coal  has  been 
used  for  several  years,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  j^rice  of 
coal  has  almost  doubled.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  uni- 
form temperature  in  greenhouses,  because  a  fluctuation  of  5°  will 
often  produce  mildew,  which  means  ruin  to  plants.  Even  under  these 
conditions  we  have  to  keep  dusting  with  flour  of  sulphur  to  pre- 
vent mildew.  On  days  when  we  have  sunshine  we  have  to  keep 
the  heat  up  so  that  we  can  ventilate  freely,  as  plants  require  fresh 
air,  otherwise  they  would  make  a  weak,  spindly  growth  and  become 
worthless.  Another  reason  for  always  keeping  the  heat  up  is  the 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  that  frequently  occur  both  ilurinjj 
the  day  and  night,  hence  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet 
these  conditons.  The  outside  temperature  sometimes  drops  15°  to  :?0" 
in  a  few  hours.  During  the  recent  heavy  storm  we  lost  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bay  trees  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  keep  one  of  the  oM 
greenhouFes  sufficiently  heated  to  take  care  of  them.  Our  present 
heating  plant  consists  of  13  boilers,  varying  in  size.  Our  plant  is  not 
constructed  for  burning  bituminous  coal.  During  the  coal  famine  a 
few  years  ago  we  tried  it  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  with  a  modern  heating  plant  we  would  not 
only  save  in  coal  but  labor.  Many  of  our  greenhouses  are  old  and  in 
bad  condition,  so  that  we  frequently  have  to  resort  to  coal-oil  heaters 
to  maintain  the  required  temperatures. 

On  several  occasions  with  even  these  precautions  we  have  liad 
considerable  loss  from  plants  being  frozen.  We  usually  start  some 
of  our  fires  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  increase  them  as  the 
weather  gets  colder  and  continue  them  until  about  the  10th  day  of 
May.  The  reason  we  burn  more  coal  in  the  White  House  green- 
houses than  in  the  propagating  gardens  greenhouses  is  that  the  plants 
in  the  White  House  greenhouses  require  a  much  higher  temperature. 
We  do  everything  we  can  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  $12,000  in  your  estimate  for  1923. 
Was  that  because  coal  was  cheaper  or  because  you  were  not  going  to 
use  as  much  coal  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  estimate  for  1923  is  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  j^ou  will  not  be  able  to  get  along  with- 
out $14,000? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  coal  going  up  from  $9.69 
to  $12.39? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  that,  except  the 
increased  cost  of  mining  and  railroad  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Freight  rates  are  not  any  higher  now  than  they 
were  two  years  ago,  are  they,  and  mining  wages  are  not  any  higher! 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  buy  through  the  Government  fuel  yards,  anil 
that  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  are  they  making? 

CoL  Sherrill.  They  are  supposed  to  furnish  this  coal  at  the  cost 
at  the  mine,  plus  transportation  and  plus  1  a  ton  for  delivery. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  not  making  very  good  contracts, 
because  I  can  buy  coal  cheaper  than  you  are  buying  it. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Personally  I  bought  some  coal  some  time  ago  for 
my  private  use  and  it  cost  me  $15.50,  anthracite  coal. 

heating  offices,  watchmen's  lodges,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  heating  offices,  watchmen's  lodges,  and  green- 
liouses  at  the  propagating  gardens  you  are  asking  $2,000.  Explain 
that,  Colonel. 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  a  park  item,  and  also  the  item  for  the 
propagating  gardens.  It  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  vari- 
ous lodges  and  comfort  stations  we  have  througliout  the  parks,  as 
well  as  for  heating  the  main  office  and  the  offices  of  the  foremen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  based  on  a  higher  price  for  coal,  a  larger 
quantity  of  coal,  or  a  determination  not  to  live  within  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  is  based  on  a  higher  price  for  coal,  because  we 
use  practically  the  same  with  some  increase  due  to  power  quality. 
In  1920  we  used  449  tons  of  furnace  coal,  23  tons  of  stove  coal,  and  21 
tons  of  nut  coal;  in  1921  we  used  422  tons  of  furnace  coal,  11  tons 
of  stove  coal,  and  28  tons  of  nut  coal,  so  that  the  amount  of  coal  used 
last  year  was  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  exact  sum  of  $2,000  ? 
Did  you  just  guess  at  it? 

Col.  Sherrill.  No  ;  we  made  an  estimate  of  what  we  would  need. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  fi«:ured  it  out? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir ;  we  figured  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  at  it?    Give  us  the  figures. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Taking  500  tons,  which  is  about  the  amount  we 
burned  in  the  past,  and  multiplying  it  by  $12.89,  you  get  $6,195. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  need  $6,500? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  is  $6,000  plus  $500  which  we  put  in  to  pay  for 
our  share  of  heating  the  building  in  which  the  offices  of  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  located.  Heretofore  those  offices  have  been 
heated  out  of  funds  furnished  by  the  War  Department  without  re- 
imbursement. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  furnishing  the  heat  now? 

Col.  Sherrill.  They  have  been,  but  they  now  and  properly  de- 
mand that  we  pay  our  share,  and  our  share  would  be  a  little  over 
$600,  but  there  has  been  estimated,  to  take  care  of  the  building,  $500 
additional. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  so  what  is  the  use  of  appropriating  for  it  twice  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Under  the  rule  that  we  have  to  pay  for  what  we 
get  we  would  have  to  reimburse  their  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  next  item. 

CARE  and  maintenance  OE  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  next  item  is  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  I  have  here  a  detailed  statement  as  to 
the  basis  on  which  this  estimate  was  made.     The  amount  of  coal 
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burned  is  360  tons  at  $12.39,  making  a  total  of  $4,460;  40  cords  of 
wood  at  $12,  $480 ;  300  gallons  of  oil  at  60  cents,  $180. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  oil? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  engine  oil  and  kerosene  oil.  The  item  is 
for  fuel,  light,  oil,  waste,  packing,  etc.,  under  the  head  of  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  Washington  Slonument.  We  will  be  able  to  run 
the  AVashington  Monument  with  the  funds  we  have  until  April  1, 
but  without  additional  funds  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  elevator 
at  that  date  and  to  light  the  monument  with  oil  lamps. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  for  1922? 

Col.  Sherrill.  For  1920  we  had  $4,500  and  for  1921  we  had  $5,000. 
The  monument  was  closed  approximately  three  months  in  1921  on 
account  of  a  breakdown  in  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  vou  for  1922? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  have  estimated  for  1922  $5,500,  and  appropri- 
ated so  far  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  J^nd  you  are  asking  for  $2,000  additional? 

Col.  Sherriijl.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhy  is  it  that  the  cost  keeps  going  up  on  all  these 
things  every  year?  Do  you  do  any  more  in  one  year  than  you  do  in 
another? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Xo;  the  operation  of  that  monument  is  practically 
the  same  each  year  except  for  the  three  months'  breakdown  in  1921 ; 
we  run  it  the  same  number  of  hours  every  day  and  the  same  number 
of  davs  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  ran  it  for  $3,000  in  1915, 1916, 1917,  and  1918, 
and  now  you  are  going  up  to  $6,500.     I  can  not  quite  understand  it. 

Col.  Sherriix,.  It  is  simply  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  costs  prevailed  during  the  war  and 
during  those  years  you  did  not  go  up  to  $6,500.  I  do  not  imagine 
the  costs  are  as  high  now  as  they  were  during^the  war. 

Col.  Sherrhj..  The  only  costs  I  have  before  me  are  for  1920  an<l 
1921. 

The  Chairman.  In  1918  vou  had  $5,000,  which  was  during  the 
war,  and  after  the  war,  in  1919,  1920.  and  1921,  you  had  $4,500,  with 
a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $500  in  1921. 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  difference  in  the  pri<»e 
of  coal,  a  difference  between  $9.69  and  $12.39. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  did  vou  use? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  There  is  a  difference  of  $2.70  in  the  price  of  coal 
per  ton,  and  with  the  use  of  355  tons  that  would  mean  $958.50,  while 
you  are  asking  for  $2,000.  If  there  is  nothing  that  makes  anv  differ- 
ence except  the  coal,  how  do  vou  explain  the  difference  \>etween 
$958.50  and  $2,000? 

Col.  Sherrh.l.  The  estimate  includes  fuel,  lights,  oiK  waste,  pack- 
ing, etc.,  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  power  plant  at  the 
Washington  National  Monument  and  has  been  increased  from  $4,50C) 
to  $6,000  to  provide  for  these  things  and  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
and  the  increased  amount  made  necessary  by  the  inferior  grade  fur- 
nished.   In  addition  to  the  increase  of  $1,500  it  was  considered  neces- 
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sary  to  add  $500  to  provide  for  interior  painting,  which  should  be 
done  in  the  monument  during  the  coming  nscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  own  figures  the  difference 
amounts  to  $958.50. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Then  there  is  $500  that  was  added  in  order  to  do 
necessary  painting  inside  of  the  monument. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  $500  more  of  which  you  have  not 
given  us  an  account,  but  that  only  makes  $1,458.50,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $2,000.     It  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  figures. 

Col.  Sherrill.  And  you  are  pretty  good  at  it;  I  will  say  that.  I 
have  here  the  total  of  this  estimate  in  detail ;  I  read  to  you  some  of 
the  first  items;  then  going  on  down — paint,  scrub  brushes^  toilet 
paper,  soap,  soap  powder,  boiler  compounds,  etc.,  $400;  electric  lamps, 
$100;  ice,  $50;  inspector,  $12;  miscellaneous  labor,  painting,  car- 
penter work,  and  plumbing,  $600;  and  repairs  to  the  machinery, 
$300,  making  a  total  of  $6,582.    That  is  the  total  estimate  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  $1,000  you  will  have  all  you  need 
for  your  coal,  will  you  not.  and  you  said  that  was  the  principal  item  ? 

Col.  SHERRiLii.  That  is  the  absolutely  vital  item,  but  we  absolutely 
need  all  estimated. 


TtJESDAY,  Februaj^y  14,  1922. 
EMPLOYEES^  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MJEl.  CHAEIES  H.  VEEBILL,  COMMISSIONER. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  $600,000  remain  available 
until  expended.  Please  tell  us  why  you  need  $600,000  and,  second, 
why  do  you  have  to  make  payments? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Because  this  amount  is  necessary  to  continue  the  pay- 
ments of  compensation  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  in  detail? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  based  exclusively  on  the  experience  of  the  last 
six  months  of  the  calendar  year ;  that  is,  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.    Our  expenditures  for  that  period  avera^^ed  $214,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  six  months? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir;  $214,000  a  month  for  six  months.  Xow, 
those  expenditures  are  somewhat  below  norpial  because  we  are  some- 
what behind  hand  in  making  medical  payments,  and  so  we  accepted 
those  figures  with  an  increased  expenditure  of  $10,500  per  month 
on  account  of  the  permanent  disabilities  and  death  claims  allowed 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Those  are  continuing  pay- 
ments. ^ye  have  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  cumulative  ones  and 
we  make  $10,500  a  month  for  that  purpose.  So  the  total  amount  that 
will  be  needed  from  January  1  to  June  30  is  $1,374,000.  We  had  a 
balance  on  January  1  of  $746,000,  and  so  we  estimate  that  the  amount 
needed  is  $600,000.* 

The  Chairman.  A\  hat  is  the  amount  needed? 

Mr.  Verrill.  $1,347,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  reached  ? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  We  reached  the  principal  part  of  that  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
amount  falling  off  within  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman^  And  $10,000  additional  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Because  of  the  death  awards  during  the  first  six 
months  on  which  we  must  continue  to  make  payments,  also  for 
permanent  disabilities  which  are  long  continuing  and  aisabilities 
that  come  in  during  the  first  six  months  that  will  have  to  be  carried. 
Furthermore,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  have  been  behind  hand 
in  making  medical  payments  the  past  year  to  be  taken  care  of  out  of 
this  money. 

PAYMENTS    FOR   PERSONAL   INJURIES    TO    GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  cases? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Personal  injuries  of  Government  employees. 

The  Chairman.  What  compensation  do  they  receive  and  for  what 
class  of  injuries? 

Mr.  Verrill.  For  any  injury  sustained  while  in  the  performance 
of  duty  in  the  Government  service,  $66.67  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  according  to  the  pension  act? 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  is  the  maximum  being  paid  in  the  case  of  the 
monthly  pay  being  i?l()0.  When  it  is  less  than  that,  it  is  two-thirds 
the  monthly  pay. 

The  ChairxMan.  How  many  cases  have  you  now? 

Mr.  \'errill.  A])out  8.500  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  provide  in  case  of  death,  what  is  the 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  When  I  said  8,500,  I  meant  new  cases.  Tlie  com- 
pensation in  the  case  of  death  is  85  per  cent  to  the  widow. 

The  Chairman,    niirty-five  per  cent  of  the  pay? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  That  ordinarily  would  be  $35  a  month 
and  then  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age  10  per  cent  additional 
until  18  years  of  age,  Avith  the  same  limit  of  $66.67  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  have  jou  altogether  in  which 
you  are  paying? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  would  be  something  like  1,800  death  claims  on 
which  awards  have  been  made  and  on  which  we  are  paying  now. 

The  Chairman.   Up  to  now? 

!Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  probably  450  permanent  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  under  this  law  do  they  stay  on  the 
disability  roll  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.   During  disability. 

The  Chairman.   There"  is  no  limit  to  time? 

Mr.  Verrill.   There  is  no  limit  to  time. 

The  Chairman.   Who  decides  Avhen  the  time  has  expired? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  commission  upcm  all  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  there  ix?quired  an  examination  for 
restoration  to  normal  condition? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  It  depends  on  the  case.  If  a  man  is  blind  or  has  a 
leg  amputated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeated  examinations,  but 
we  have  a  medical  certificate  with  each  payment  where  change  is 
possible. 

CHECKING    TEMPORARY    DISABILITY    CASES. 

• 

The  Chairman.   What  other  classes  of  cases  have  you? 

Mr.  Verrill.   Temporary  disability. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  consist  of? 

Mr.  Verrilu  A  man  may  be  injured  in  his  work  and  when  he 
gets  over  his  disability  and  returns  to  work  we  stop  paying  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  will  take  a 
lonffer  time  for  him  to  get  back  to  work  than  it  ought  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  you  have  for  that? 

Mr.  Verrill.  As  a  routine  measure  we  would  have  him  submit  to 
a  thorough  medical  examination,  and  if  we  then  had  some  doubts 
we  would  instruct  the  doctor  to  explain  why  disability  was  continuing 
so  long.  Then  if  that  report  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  we  would 
have  an  investigation  made.  We  would  ask  the  man's  official  superior 
to  make  a  special  report  on  the  case,  and  if  it  were  not  practicable  for 
him  to  do  it,  because  of  his  not  being  in  touch  with  the  case,  or  be- 
cause we  had  more  confidence  in  our  own  information,  we  would  have 
an  investigation  of  our  own  made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  special  system  by  which  those  in- 
vestigations are  made  at  given  periods? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  have  medical  examinations,  and  we  insist  upon 
very  thorough  investigations  being  made,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  case.  They  may  be  made  once  a  month,  once  in  two  months,  or 
once  in  three  months,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  spe- 
cial personal  investigation  would  not  be  made  of  a  routine  case,  be- 
cause in  the  average  case  the  reports  we  get  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  a  man  does  not  stay  on 
this  pension  roll  or  compensation  roll  longer  than  he  ought? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  have  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
man's  official  superior. 

The  Chair31an.  But  if  the  man's  official  superior  did  not  continue 
with  him 

Mr.  Verrill  (interposing).  We  would  rely  in  most  cases  upon  the 
medical  reports,  and  there  are  two  classes  of  medical  reports.  One  is 
from  the  doctor  to  whom  the  man  is  sent  for  treatment,  and  then  we 
have  special  examinations  made.  In  the  special  examinations  we  go 
into  the  very  questions  you  are  raising — that  is,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  still  disabled  in  spite  of  the  long  time  that  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Suppose  a  man  working  down  here  in  the  Navy  Yard 
falls  and  breaks  a  rib?  I  presume  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  until  he  went  back  to  work. 
Unless  there  is  something  else  the  matter  wnth  him,  the  doctor  would 
know  about  how  long  it  would  take  for  him  to  be  all  right  again,  or 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  recover  from  a  fractured  rib. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wood.  But  suppose  he  still  complains  that  the  pain  suffered 
from  it  prevents  him  from  going  to  work:  How  do  you  determine 
whether  he  has  that  pain  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  There  is  no  way  known  under  heaven  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  let  him  decide  it? 

Mr.  Verriix.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  an  examination  made.  We  find 
out  what  he  is  doing.  We  may  have  the  man  observed  \vhen  he  does 
not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  outline  the  system  that  you  follow  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  VERRILL.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  system,  or  could  you  give  uj^ 
in  writing  an  outline  of  the  system  you  have  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  would  have  to  be  an  outline  of  the 
routine  cases,  which  would  represent  the  large  percentage  of  the 
cases,  and  then  we  would  have  to  have  an  outline  covering  the  spe- 
cial cases. 

The  Chairman.  The  routine  cases  are  the  ones  you  have  to  watch, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir;  by  routine  cases  I  mean  the  ordinary  cases 
where  there  is  a  statement  under  oath  by  the  pei-son  and  a  statement 
from  his  official- superior.  In  most  such  cases  the  medical  examina- 
tion would  be  considered  conclusive.  A  man  who  is  injured  is  sent 
to  a  doctor  for  medical  treatment  and  the  doctor  makes  an  examina- 
tion of  him  and  reports  to  us.  This  report  shows  how  long  the  man 
wnll  probably  be  disabled. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  doctor  required  to  make  a  final  report  when 
the  man  is  able  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  kept  on  your  compensation  roll  after 
the  doctor  makes  that  final  report? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  contrary  to  the  doctor's  report ;  no,  sir ;  unless, 
of  course,  there  is  another  doctor's  report.  Tne  man  would  have 
the  right  to  say,  "  Here  is  what  my  doctor  says;  my  doctor  does  not 
agree  with  yours." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  doctors?  Are  they 
not  in  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  exclusively.  When  the  man's  doctor  says  one 
thing  and  our  doctor  says  another,  the  man  is  entitled  to  have  a 
referee  physician  appointed.  The  law  pves  him  that  right.  We 
would  send  for  a  referee  and  would  abide  by  the  referee's  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Who  selects  the  referee  physician? 

Mr.  Verrill.  W^e  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  outlining 
your  system? 

Mr.  VERRILL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  your  statement  cover  your  method  of  dealing 
with  the  various  classes  of  cases,  how  you  reach  your  final  conclusion 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  entitled  to  compensation,  and,  in  that  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
average  length  of  time  that  these  men  are  on  the  compensation  roll 
as  a  result  of  injuries. 
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Mr.  Verrill.  Our  annual  report  shows  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  your  statement  show  how  many  men  there 
are  on  the  roll  and  the  average  rate  paid;  how  much  per  annum  is 
paid  to  widows  and  orphans;  how  much  is  paid  to  men  temporarily 
injured;  and  how  much  to  men  permanently  injured. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  will  do  so. 

In  the  ordinary  accident  case  the  employee  hunie<Hately  npon  Injury  notifies 
his  immediate  superior,  fiUin^  out  a  hrlef  notice  stating  the  circumstances  of 
his  accident  and  injury  and  giving  the  names  of  witnesses,  if  any.  The  official 
superior  upon  receipt  of  the  oral  or  written  notice  sends  the  injure<l  employee 
for  first-aid  me<llcal  treatment  to  the  medical  officer  in  the  estahlishment,  if 
the  estahlishment  is  one  having  a  doctor  in  attendance,  as  would  he  the  case  in 
a  navy  yard,  in  the  (Jovernment  Printing  Office,  or  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  If  medical  examination  or  treatment  is  needed  beyond  what  can  he 
given  in  the  first-aid  nxmi  of  the  establishment  by  the  doctor  in  attendance,  or 
if  there  are  no  first-aid  facilities  available,  as  is  tlie  case  In  most  Government 
establishments,  including  many  large  ones,  the  injured  employee  is  given  by 
his  official  superior  an  order  for  examination  and  treatment  addresseil  to  a 
medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  if  there  is  one  conveniently  accessi- 
ble, or,  if  not.  to  one  of  the  surgeons  designated  by  the  comm'ssion  for  rendering 
service  in  such  cases,  or  if  no  dcK'tor  of  either  class  is  conveniently  accessible 
then  the  employee  is  told  to  go  to  any  good  physician  conveniently  accessible 
and  to  submit  the  bill  for  services  rendered  to  the  (Nmipensation  Commission. 
The  official  superior,  upon  the  information  given  to  him  by  the  injured  employee 
and  inquiry  of  those  having  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  accident 
in  the  establishment,  submits  a  formal  report  to  the  commissicm.  The  injured 
employee,  if  any  medical  expense  is  re<iuired  or  if  oblige<l  to  lose  any  time 
from  his  work  on  account  of  the  injury,  submits  a  claim  to  the  Compensation 
Commission.  The  claim  consists  of  the  employee's  affidavit  of  the  circum- 
stances of  injury  on  account  of  which  claim  is  made.  He  secures  statements 
of  witnesses,  if  any  are  available,  a  statement  of  his  attending  physician  and 
of  the  establishment  medical  officer,  if  any.  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  by 
a  .«?tatement  of  the  ofllcial  superior  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of 
the  injured  employee  or  making  comment  if  in  his  opinion  the  employee's  state- 
ment Is  not  entirely  correct. 

Upon  papers  as  above  described  most  claims  on  account  of  disability  of 
Government  employees  can  be  settled.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  of 
relatively  short-time  disabilities,  the  disability  immediately  following  acci- 
dental injuries.  The  employee  returns  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
his  regular  pay  is  in  practically  all  cases  largely  in  excess  of  what  he  can  re- 
ceive as  compensation.  This  statement,  however,  should  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  commission  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  employee 
will  return  to  work  as  soon  as  he  Is  able,  since  medical  evidence  is  required  In 
all  cases  and  the  official  superior  usually  is  active  in  assisting  the  commission 
to  ascertain  the  facts. 

If  the  statement  of  the  injured  employee  and  his  Official  suiwrior  leaves 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  occurrence*  of  an  accident  resulting  In  <lisabjlity.  one  or 
both  of  them  are  asked  for  further  information,  and  if  the  case  is  not  satis- 
factorily cleare<l  up  by  this  menus,  it  is  listed  for  investigation.  If  the  medical 
evidence  submitted  leaves  doubt  as  to  whether  the  disability  was  the  result 
of  injury,  a  thorough  medical  examination  is  required  including  specialists  of 
whatever  kind  the  nature  of  the  case  may  suggest.  In  case  a  me<lical  examination 
made  in  behalf  of  the  commission  does  not  agree  with  ♦^he  medical  opinion  of 
the  injure<l  employee's  own  physician,  it  is  his  right  to  have  a  medical  examina- 
tion by  a  referee  physician  selected  by  the  conunission. 

Compensation  continues  payable  so  long  as  there  is  st^tisfactory  evidence 
of  disability  for  work  due  to  the  injury.  If  the  disability  lasts  for  a  consid- 
erable time  full  meilical  rei>orts  are  required  from  time  to  time  suv>pTem*entlng 
the  routine  meilical  certificate  of  disability  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  the 
payments  made  twice  each  month.  If  the  case  continues  so  long  as  to  suggest 
doubt  as  to  bona  fide  disability,  special  explanation  is  asked  of  the  attending 
physician  or  .special  medi<*al  examination  with  the  assistance  of  .si>eclalists  Is 
required,  and  the  case  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  representative  of 
the  commission.     A  special  examination  in  the  case  of  long  continuing  dis- 
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ability  not  infrequently  requires  the  services  of  a  general  surgeon,  an  ortlMipeilir 
surgeon,  a  speclalst  in  intenal  metlicine.  and  a  special'st  in  nervous  disease?^. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  as  a  rule  have  such  specialists  attache*!  to  the 
staff  of  the  hospital,  but  when  not  so  available  the  necessary  assistance  is 
secured  and  payment  made  upon  a  fee  basis. 

The  principal  questions  arising  in  compensation  cases  demanding  pers«>iia] 
Investigation  by  representatives  of  the  commission  may  be  enunieratetl : 

(1)  Did  an  accident  occur  as  alleged. 

(2)  Was  the  accident  sustained  while  in  the  perf«)rmance  of  duty. 

(3)  Is  the  disability  from  which  the  employee  Is  suffering  a  result  of  an 
Injury. 

(4)  Is  the  employee  disabled  for  work. 

0"))   Is  the  employee  totally  or  partially  disabled,  and  If  only  partially  dlsiible*! 
to  what  extent. 

(6)  Has  the  employee  who  Is  only  partially  disabled  for  work  made  a    rea- 
sonable effort  to  secure  work. 

(7)  Is  the  person  claiming  as  widow  actually  the  widow  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee. 

(8)  Were  the  persons  claiming  as  dependent  parents  actually  dependent,  and 
if  so  to  what  extent. 

(9)  Were  the  persons  claiming  as  dependent  brothers  4Uid  sisters  actually 
dependent. 

(10)  Was  the  death  for  which  claim  was  made  due  to  Injury  while  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

NUMBKR  AND  AVKRAGE  DURATION   OF  TEMPORARY   DISABILITY  CASES. 

The  average  duration  of  disability  in  temporary  disability  cases,  as  shovm 
by  the  last  annual  report,  was  25  days  in  15.663  cases.  ^lany  of  these  cases 
did  not  require  the  payment  of  compensation,  because  the  entire  disability 
l)eriod  was  covered  by  leave.  Such  cases  did,  however,  require  me<lical  atten- 
tion either  from  a  (yovernment  physician  or  by  some  one  of  those  designate*! 
by  the  commission  under  the  compensation  act.  Disability  compensation  was 
I)aid  in  9.424  temporary  disability  cases,  the  average  duration  of  such  dis- 
ability being  36  days  and  the  average  compensation  $64.74.  (Compensation  on 
account  of  permanent  disability  is  payable  during  the  period  of  disability  for 
work  without  limit  as  to  time.  Such  compensation  ceases  temporarily  when 
loss  of  earnings  ceases,  but  is  again  resumed  whenever  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
the  disability  is  shown.  The  experience  of  the  commission  to  date,  therefore. 
In  regard  to  permanent  disabilities  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  be  significant,  or 
such  thnt  the  average  amount  of  conu>ensation  paid  will  be  of  special  value. 
The  medical  treatment  paid  for  in  9,504  cases  averaged  $31.47.  In  addition  ti» 
this,  however,  much  me<lical  service  was  furnished  by  Government  phj^sieians 
and  in  Government  hospitals,  probably  exceeding  in  value  that  paid  for  by  the 
<'onmii.sslon.  As  a  rule  the  long  continuing  cases  re<iulrlng  the  most  mciiical 
and  hospital  treatment  are  cared  for  in  Government  hospitals  and  are  not  a 
charge  against  the  funds  of  the  commission.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
cared  for  by  Government  physicians  and  no  medical  charge  was  made  against 
the  commission's  funds. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  commission  shows  475  death  claims  passed 
upon  by  the  coiumissl(m  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  these 
were  without  dependents,  while  324,  or  68  per  cent,  were  with  dei)en<lents.  The 
average  monthly  award  in  thesi*  cases  was  $34.39.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  from  the  compensation  fund  araounte<i 
to  $1,283,746.35.  This  was  11^  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  comijensatlon 
paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  increase  In  payments  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  accidents  occurring  in  this  six  months'  perUnl 
was  considerably  less  than  the  number  occurring  in  the  previous  half  year.  The 
increase  in  compensiitlon  is  a  natural  and  neces.Kary  effect  of  the  cwitlnuamv 
of  payments  on  account  of  deaths,  j)ermanent  disabilities,  and  long  continuing 
disabilities  occurring  in  previous  years.  Evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  during  this  six  months'  period  22  per  cent  of  the  compensaton  paid  on 
account  of  nonfatal  Injuries  was  for  accidents  which  had  occurred  more  than 
three  years  before  and  on  account  of  which  payments  were  continuing  and  must 
continue  in  many  cases  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  compensation  law,  September  7,  1916,  to  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  1920,  there  were  nearly  1,700  fatal  cases.  1,300  dismember- 
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inents  causing  partial  disability,  over  700  permanent  partial  disabilities  other 
tlian  dismemberment,  and  over  80  cases  of  permanent  total  disability.  Addi- 
tions to  these  numbers  of  cases  of  efjual  seriousness  are  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  over  600  each  year.  Any  of  these  cases  enumerated  may  come  l)efore 
tlje  commission  as  perliaps  entitled  to  <-laim  compensation  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Tlie  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  death  cases  with  no 
dependents  and  the  permanent  partial  disability  cases,  where  the  disability  is 
of  such  minor  degree  as  not  to  cause  loss  of  earning  capacity.  In  addition  to 
these  cases,  there  are  also  the  temporary  disabilities  involving  disability  con- 
tinuing for  several  years,  relatively  few  in  number,  but  costing  fully  as  much 
:is  many  of  the  permanent  partial  disability  cases. 

Pni/ments  made  the  first  Mi.c  monthn  of  the  current  fiaenl  yenr. 

Injury  c<mipensation $824,  295.  74 

Death  compensation 286, 056. 68 

Burial  expense,  and  embalming  and  transportation  on  acctmnt  of 

burial 10, 835. 11 

Medical  treatment,  and  supplies  and  transportation  to  secure  me<l- 

ical    treatment 162,  558.82 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  there  is  no  chance  for  you  to  fret  along 
with  this  $600,000,  but  $60,000  of  which  you  say  you  do  not  need. 
According  to  your  statement,  you  do  not  need  $60,000  of  it. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir;  that  is  hardly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  you  estimated  $10,000  per 
month  for  prospective  increases.  « 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  was  the  estimate  made  on  the  20th  of  January,  ii 

and  our  balance  will  be  exhausted  early  in  April.    We  spent  $240,000  ,| 

in  the  month  just  closed.    We  calculate  that  we  will  i:)robablv  reach  f 

June  30  with  a  balance  of  less  than  $1,000.  H 


FRATDl'LENT  CLAIM  CASKS. 


The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  you  use  every  precaution  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  to  see  that  nobody  gets  it  that  is  not 
entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Verrill,  That  is  what  we  are  constantly  trying  to  watch.  t, 

The  Chairman.  How  closely  do  you  watch  it?  f 

Mr.  Verriu..  We  watch  it  as  closely  as  we  can.    We  have  not  made  ^ 

as  many  investigations  as  we  ought  to  have  made,  because  we  have 
not  had  the  facilities.  We  know  that  at  times  we  are  beaten,  or  we 
Knd  such  cases  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  try  to  recover  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  succeed  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  very  often. 

Mr.  Wood.  Did  you  ever  try  to  prosecute  them  ? 

Mr.  Verrili..  We  have  referred  cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  that  purpose,  but  up  to  date  there  has  been  no  result. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  that  happened? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  cases  that  I  knoAv  of  have  been  no  more,  pos- 
sibly, than  I  could  number  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  expended  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  I  can  not  say.  If  you  are  interested  in  it,  I 
can  tell  vou  of  the  most  recent  case :  The  most  recent  case  that  I  know 
of  was  the  case  of  a  man  over  in  New^  Jersey  w  ho  suffered  from  lead 
poisoning.    Of  the  fact  of  the  original  disability  of  this  man  there 
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seemed  to  be  no  doubt.  He  was  sent  to  a  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  and  the  compensation  was  paid  upon  excep- 
tionally ^ood  medical  reports  for  quite  a  long  time,  the  last  payment 
being  at  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  year. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  year  we  got  word  from  the  hospital  over 
there  that  they  had  learned  that  that  man  had  brought  suit  against 
a  railroad  company  for  an  injury  received  by  him  on  the  premise^ 
of  the  railroad  company  last  June,  and  he  was  alleging  disability 
from  and  after  that  date  on  account  of  a  fall.  I  got  in  touch  with 
an  official  of  the  railroad  company,  as  it  happened,  and  talked  with 
him  the  day  before  the  case  went  to  trial.  The  railroad's  repre- 
sentative knew  the  history  of  the  case  under  our  supervision,  but. 
unfortunately,  so  he  said,  he  disclosed  to  the  attorney  on  the  other 
side  what  he  had  up  his  sleeve,  and  that  rather  hampered  the  case. 
The  man  stated  under  oath  before  the  trial  that  he  had  been  an  unusu- 
ally healthy  person  up  to  the  time  of  this  alleged  injury  on  the  rail- 
road company's  premises;  had  not  had  a  doctor  in  three  years,  and 
that  he  had  Ibcen  an  athlete,  able  to  do  anvthing.  He  alleged  that 
from  and  after  that  date  he  was  able  to  fto  nothing.  He  certified 
also  that  he  had  worked  and  earned  a  high  rate  of  pay  durin<j  the 
period  in  which  we  had  been  paying  him  compensation.  The  cast* 
went  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  awarded  him  $1,500.  That  $1,500  was 
paid  for  supposed  injuries  during  the  period  in  which  we  had  paid 
him  $460.  Tne  evidence  either  in  one  case  or  the  other  was  not  pro<Hl. 
The  award  or  the  verdict  was  based  on  evidence  that  was  not  verv 
good. 

The  Chairman.  He  might  have  been  injured,  might  he  not? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir;  he  might  have  been  injured. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  he  testified  that  he  was  in  perfect  condition? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir;  yet  during  all  of  that  time  he  was  being 
treated  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos))ital  and  was  under  exam- 
ination of  some  of  the  best  physicians  in  Xew  York  City. 

Mr.  Wood.  Was  it  developed  upon  the  trial  of  the  railroad  ca-^ 
that  he  was  receiving  money  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  VerriUa  Yes,  sir.  He  was  awarded  damages  for  a  kind  of 
injurv  that  might  be  described  as  purely  subjective.  He  clainieil 
that  his  back  was  hull  and  that  he  suffered  pains  in  his  back  and 
hips.  The  doctor  admitted  that  nobody  could  prove  or  disprove  it. 
The  award  would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  man's  statement  of  hi> 
injury,  or  upon  his  statement  that  he  was  disabled,  and  that  wa> 
something  that  could  not  be  confirmed  or  denied  by  a  medical  exam- 
ination. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  board  do? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  suspended  the  comi>ensation,  and  we  are  await- 
ing a  transcript  of  the  testimony  at  the  trial  before  further  action. 
I  might  say  that  the  railroad  company  appealed  from  the  verdict. 
That  illustrates  the  need  for  investigations. 

PROSPECTIVE   CASES. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  this  $10,()0()  prospective  need  in 
addition  to  what  you  say  you  will  certainly  require. 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  not  exactly  prospective.  For  example,  if  we 
should  make  an  award  in  two  death  cases  in  the  month  of  Januarv 
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and  the  award  amounts  to  $50  in  each  case,  ^here  will  be  $100  per 
month  that  we  know  that  we  will  need.  We  will  know  that  we  have 
got  to  pay  that  in  all  the  succeeding  months  of  the  year.  It  means 
not  only  the  death  awards  but  it  means  money  that  must  be  paid 
on  account  of  personal  injuries.  Suppose  a  man  breaks  his  leg  in 
January,  and  we  know  that  we  must  pay  him  for  six  months.  That 
is  not  affuess. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  basing  this  on  existing  cases,  but 
prospective  cases? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  also  covers  actual  cases  that  have  come  on  the 
roll  from  the  first  of  July  to  January  1,  and  which  must  be  carried 
for  the  balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  mean  by  that  the  obligation  resting  on  the  com- 
mission at  this  time? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  paying  this  $10,000  per  month  now,  or  do 
you  estimate  that  you  will  have  to  pay  it,  based  upon  past  experience? 

Mr.  Verrill.  A  part  of  it  we  know  about.  The  cases  come  in 
month  by  month  and  they  are  a  cumulative  force.  If  a  case  comes 
in  July,  we  would  have  to  make  the  payments  for  six  months,  or  half 
the  year ;  if  it  came  in  August,  we  would  have  to  make  the  payments 
for  five  months,  and  so  on.  The  average  that  we  have  here  repre- 
sents quite  a  number  of  regular  compensation  cases  that  have  to  be 
paid.    We  know  that  they  have  to  be  paid  every  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  adjudicate  one  of  these 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Usually  about  three  or  four  months  to  adjudicate  a 
death  case. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  vou  do  not  get  this  $600,000,  or  all  of 
it 

Mr.  Verrill  (interposing).  We  are  estimating  on  the  cases  that 
will  be  adjudicated  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  j^ear,  and  upon  which 
payments  will  have  to  be  made.  We  are  not  estimating  upon  any- 
thing that  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  before  the  1st  of  July. 
Whenever  a  case  is  adjudicated  it  carries  back  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  case  came  in  to-day  it  would  not  be  adjudi- 
cated before  the  1st  of  next  July  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  would  adjudicate  it  as  soon  as  we  could.  Some 
of  them  would  take  longer  than  others.  Some  of  them  we  might 
adjudicate  and  pay  within  a  month  of  the  death.  That  depends 
upon  the  delay  we  may  meet  with.  The  average  time  is  about  three 
months  in  death  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  control  this  expenditure? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir;  and  we  would  not  consider  the  delay  of  the 
work  a  legitimate  means  of  control. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  want  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  have  mentioned  medical  bills,  and  I  will  say  that 
we  have  been  backward  in  settling  medical  bills.  So  far  as  this  in- 
volves medical  expenses,  the  average  stated  is  not  a  fair  figure.  As 
you  gentlemen  know,  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Public  Health 
Sernce  facilities  have  been  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and 
they  are  no  longer  available  to  us  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  past. 
ViliHe  we  got  that  service  free,  we  must  now  pay  for  service  else- 
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where,  and  that  will  cause  a  considerable  increase  which  I  would  not 
be  able  to  estimate  accurately  and  for  which  no  estimate  is  inade  in 
the  figures  "riven  the  committee. 

Nl'MBEB  OF   EMPLOYEES   IN   COMMISSION — SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  on  your  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Verrill.  About  75. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
compensation  of  such  employees? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  $124,940. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioner,  at  $i,000,  and  then 
we  have  an  attorney  at  $4,000. 

EMPIX)YMENT  OF  DOCTORS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  doctors  have  you  employed? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  do  not  pay  the  salaries  of  any  doctors.  We  liave 
doctors  detailed  to  us  from  the  Public  Health  Service  who  handle  the 
medical  administrative  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  those  doctors  who  pass  upon  the  in- 
jured persons  who  are  applying  for  compensation? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Our  law  requires  us  to  use  (Government  doctors  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable.  We  use  the  Public  Health  Service  doctors  wher- 
ever it  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  use  the  Public  Health  Service  doctors  wherever 
we  can  find  them.  In  the  Navy  Department  we  use  the  naval  surgeons. 
We  use  them  in  the  navv  yards  and  naval  establishments. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  civilian  employees  f 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  is  what  I  mean — civilian  employees.  The  Army 
doctors  are  available  to  us  in  Army  establishments  where  such  doctoi-s 

ft' 

are  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  doctors  have  you  used  from  the  Piiblic 
Health  Service  and  from  the  Army  and  Xavy? 

Mr.  Verrill.  At  the  navy  yards  we  use  the  doctors  who  are  on  duty 
there. 

The  iiKMUcal  facilities  of  tiie  Public  Henltli  Service  in  October,  1921,  inclu<UHl 
42  general  hospitals,  IH  tul)erculosis  hospitals,  and  10  hospitals  for  neiin^^ 
ps.vciiiatric  cases.  On  tlie  staffs  of  these  liospitals  were  946  full-time  nie<lic*A: 
officers  and  240  consulting  specialists.  Tliere  were  also  employed  a  nursinc 
staff  of  1,()22  ami  approximately  10,000  technical  and  miscellaneous  employees. 
In  addition,  there  were  21  out-patient  offices  and  82  dispensaries  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

Durinjr  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1921,  the  United  States  Pul>Uc  Health 
Service  treated  in  hospitals  5,233  injured  Oovernment  employees  entitle<l  to  can* 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  compensation  act.  To  tliese  cases  there  were  jriven 
62,087  days  of  liospital  relief. 

The  number  of  injured  employees  treated  duriufr  this  period  at  dispensariejj 
was  19,0r»7.  These  received  in  all  56,778  dispensary  treatments.  The  dispen- 
sary treatments  consisted  in  part  of  examinations,  frequentlj'  by  specialists,  and 
Included  laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations.  In  many  instances  the  disqwnsarv 
service  consistefl  of  baking  and  massage  of  injured  parts  with  the  corresponding 
physiotherapeutic  attention.  No  charge  against  the  compensation  commission 
is  paid  for  any  of  this  service. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  employ  outside  of  those  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  doctors? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  do  not  employ  any  on  salaries,  but  we  paj'  them 
according  to  the  service  they  render. 

FEES  OF  DOCTOBS. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  usual  fees. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  usual  fees? 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  depends  upon  the  locality  and  the  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  is  the  usual  fee. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  would  say  that  the  ordinary  fee  would  be  $2  for  an 
office  visit  and  $8  for  a  house  or  hospital  visit. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  examinations  they  make? 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  nature  of  the  examination  made.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
$.5  would  be  the  fee  for  a  special  examination,  although  sometimes 
it  is  $8.  For  special  or  extensive  examinations,  with  special  reports, 
it  might  run  higher  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  limit  for  medical  fees  beyond  which 
you  will  not  go? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  exactly.  If  we  find  that  a  doctor  overcharges 
us,  we  drop  him. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  fix  a  limit  to  the  fee  and  never  go  be- 
yond it? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be  practicable  to  fix  a  maxi- 
mum fee,  but  we  have  to  pay  according  to  the  service  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  fee 
to  be  paid  doctors  for  making  examinations? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  would  not  know  how  to  do  that.  We  might  have 
to  send  a  man  to  a  specialist  for  examination  or  for  a  series  of  exami- 
nations requiring  several  visits  or  several  days,  and  we  would  pay 
him  according  to  the  service  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  amount  that  is  charged  ? 
Mr.  Verrill.  We  have  a  division  in  the  office  that  handles  that. 
If  the  charge  is  above  the  ordinary  routine  charge  and  is  not  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained,  it  is  allowed  only  for  the  usual  rate  or 
referred  to  the  commission. 

The  Chair.man.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  the 
exact  charge  that  should  be  allowed  in  any  given  class  of  cases. 

Mr.  Verrili..  The  charges  for  surgical  operations,  for  example, 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  cases.  For  such  an 
operation  as  hernia,  for  instance,  we  might  pay  J}  50  in  one  locality 
and  we  might  have  to  pay  $100  in  another  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allow^  the  doctors  to  dictate  the  charges, 
or  do  you  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  they  can  not  go? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  fee  is  supposed  to  be  the  customary  fee  in  the 
locality. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  in  the  public  service  we  should  have  a 
limit  to  fees.  That  is  done  in  all  other  services,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  done  in  this?  For  example,  a  doctor  for  examining  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  receives  $3,  and  until  a  vear  or  two  ago  he  did  not 
receive  that  much,  but  was  paid  $2.    I  think  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
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went  wild  on  their  fees,  but  we  took  it  up  with  them  and  I  think 
they  are  getting  it  down  within  a  reasonable  limit  now.  You  have 
no  regulation  covering  that  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  rigid  limit.  If  we  find  a  doctor 
who,  in  our  judgment,  is  overcharging  us,  we  send  him  no  more 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  for  the  record  a  typical  bill 
showinff  the  highest  amount  you  pay  for  medical  services. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  highest  bill  would  represent  a  difficult  surgical 
case. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  about  it.  This  is  public  money, 
and  the  committee  wants  to  know  just  how  it  is  expended.  We  think 
that  you  people  should  have  some  system  by  which  you  can  let  us 
know  just  what  you  are  expending  for  these  sort  of  services. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  would  like  to  furnish  the  statement,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  furnish  what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  paying  exces- 
sive fees  for  these  services.  We  have  found  that  when  they  are 
allowed  to  make  charges  of  this  kind  without  any  supervision  the 
charges  are  excessive,  and  we  do  not  want  that  done.  We  find  that 
doctors  are  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  their  charges. 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  know  that  there  are  so^ie  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  escape  from  giving  vou  the 
entire  $600,000  for  the  rest  of  this  year! 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  is  my  opinion;  yes,  sir.  I  feci  very  confident 
that  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

lender  tho  practice  of  the  coiniiiission  tlie  nsiial  chnrpe  for  an  office  visit  Is 
$2 :  for  home  or  hospital  visit,  $3.  Any  bill  subniitted  for  a  charge  in  excess  of 
this  rate,  unless  accompanied  by  details  showing  the  reason  or  by  a  statement 
of  the  reas(m,  calls  for  an  inquiry  from  the  commission  in  explanation  of  the 
charjre.  Nearly  always  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  furnished:  if  not.  the  bill 
is  allowed  at  these  rates.  Of  course,  an  additional  allowance  is  frequent! j" 
made  when  the  visit  calls  for  an  additional  travel  allowance  because  of  dis- 
tance or  wlien  it  is  shown  that  incidental  to  the  examination  one  or  more  X  ra>'8 
had  to  be  t  ft  ken,  or  that  blood  tests  had  to  be  made  involving  i)erhaps  labora- 
tory fees,  or  that  treatment  had  to  be  given  beyond  what  might  be  incidental 
to  an  ordinary  examination  or  visit.  It  is  consistently  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mission to  recpiire  detailed  itemization  or  explanation  of  blls  so  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  reasonableness  of  the  charge  may  always  be  available  in  tlie  ret-ord. 
It  is  also  the  practce  to  require  explanation  if  the  number  of  visits  is  gn»ater 
than  seems  reasonable  from  the  re<*ord.  In  cases  of  inftH:*tion  the  number  of 
visits  would  necessarily  be  nnich  greater  than  for  the  same  kind  of  an  injim- 
without  infwtion.  With  medical  operations  a  similar  policy  is  followetl.  item- 
ization and  detailed  explanation  being  required.  In  multiple  fractures,  com- 
pound fractures,  or  infected  fractures  the  fee  which  would  be  custtunary  and 
reasonable  in  a  simple  case  would  not  be  fair  or  reas(mable,  and  service  for 
such  a  fee  could  not  be  expected.  The  medical  bill.«  are  subject  to  caroful 
study  and  scrutiny  to  see  that  a  high  grade  of  service  is  being  seizure*!  aw! 
that  no  unreasonable  or  fancy  rates  are  paid.  Inferior  service  at  cut  rates 
would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  <H'onomy.  It  might  readily  result  in  nndtiplle^l 
visits  and  treatments,  in  unreasonably  prolonged  disability,  and  in  i>ermanent 
partial  disabilities  of  an  unnecessarily  high  degree. 

Following  are  three  typical  cases  of  serious  injury  showing  any  unnKual 
medical  and  hospital  expenses  paid  on  account  of  each : 

Case  66187,  electrician,  25  years  of  age.  Ladder  slipped,  resulting  in  full 
on  switch  and  high-tension  wires,  causing  ele<-trical  burns,  some  first  and  s»nn«* 
third  dcL'ree:  infected,  face,  right  arm,  chest,  left  arm.  left  hand  sloughe<l  *»ff, 
amputation  ends  radius  and  ulnar  3  inches;  3  inches  humerus  removed  rtsrht 
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arm,  lower  third ;  badly  infected  right  elbow.  Physician's  bill — cleansed  daily, 
used  di-chloramine-T,  and  Chlorocosane,  with  parresine  spray  and  parrasined 
mesh  gauze;  also  used  dilute  listerine  daily,  January  1  to  April  20,  1920,  in- 
clusive, with  two  dressings  on  January  21;  112  dressings,  at  $5  each,  ^560. 
Hospital  bill— October  31,  1919,  to  April  20,  1920,  inclusive,  172  days,  at  |« 
per  day,  $516.  For  period  October  31  to  December  31,  1919,  physician's  bill  of 
$63,  not  itemized,  not  yet  settled  because  of  failure  of  presentation  on  account 
of  death  of  physician.  Photographs  of  injured  employee,  $14.  Artificial  limb 
with  movable  fingers,  $200.  The  employee,  on  April  21,  1920,  being  able  to  get 
about,  was  transferred  to  a  Government  hospital,  where  he  was  retained  until 
recovei-ed.  The  final  result  was  a  total  loss  of  the  left  hand  and  loss  of  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  function  of  the  right  hand.  The  burns  of  the  face  and  neck, 
due  to  esr)ecially  good  treatment,  left  no  serious  or  noticeable  disfigurement. 

Case  11648,  auto  driver,  age  23;  electrical  burns  both  thighs  and  buttocks, 
back,  hands,  and  right  foot.  Burns  were  deep,  with  infection.  Very  careful 
daily  dressings  were  necessary  for  a  long  time.  During  this  period  the  life  of 
the  employee  was  in  great  danger,  and  for  a  long  time  recovery  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  One  physician — September  11,  first  visit  and  dressing,  $10 ;  Sep- 
tember 12  to  December  12,  visits  and  dressings,  once  daily,  at  $2.50,  $227.50. 
Second  physician — September  11  to  December  12.  75  visits  and  dressings,  at 
$2.50,  $187.50.  When  tbese  bills  were  received  by  the  cf)m mission  the  physicians 
rendering  them  were  advised  that  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mission at  that  time  only  $2  would  be  allowed  for  each  hospital  visit  and 
<lressing,  that  rate  being  considered  reasonable  unless  some  valid  reason  could 
be  shown  for  a  greater  allowance  in  a  special  case.  The  physicians,  in  reply, 
.submitted  e\idence,  with  photographs,  in  regard  to  the  unusual  and  exceed- 
ingly serious  character  of  the  injuries.  The  daily  dressings  for  which  charge 
was  made  were  not  simple  dressings  that  would  have  been  roqulred  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  injury  or  burn.  For  a  long  time  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
particles  of  the  charred  tissue  or  infected  tissue  under  morphine,  a  service 
which  might  more  proi)erly  have  been  classed  as  an  operation  rather  than  a 
dressing.  It  was  shown  that  due  to  the  extensive  area  and  depth  of  the  bums 
it  often  required  from  two  to  three  hours  to  do  the  dressings.  It  may  be 
state<]  that  skin  grafting  was  required  of  about  150  square  inches.  These  bills 
w'ere  accordingly  paid  at  the  full  rate  for  which  rendered,  as  given  above.  The 
employee  in  this  case  was  later  transferred  to  another  hospital  where  he  could 
be  under  the  care  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Public  Health  SerNice  and  of  an  able 
specialist  attaclied  to  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Hospital  treat- 
ment was  required  to  be  continued  for  niore  than  a  year,  and  the  wounds  did  not 
entirely  heal  for  considerably  more  than  two  years. 

Case  31602.  Millwright,  age  37;  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fenmr.  This  em- 
ployee was  care<l  for  in  a  private  hospital  for  a  long  time,  no  (Jovernment  hos- 
pital being  available.  After  the  tii'st  adjustment  of  the  fracture,  the  surgeon 
being  unsuccessful  In  obtaining  union,  two  bone-graft  oi)erations  were  per- 
fornietl.  These,  however,  were  without  sucT-essful  r(*sult.  About,  two  years  after 
the  accident  the  employee  was  sent  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  the  hope  that  a  suc- 
cessful operation  would  be  possible.  A  bill  for  examination  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
including  genernl  physical  examination,  urinalysis,  blood  count,  Wassermann 
tjcst.  eye  examination,  and  X  rays,  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  $50.  The  opinion 
of  the  surgeons  at  tlie  Mayo  Olinic  was  unfavorable  to  operation,  but  it  was 
suggested  tliat  i)erhai)s  one  of  two  well-known  surgeons  In  New  York  and  Boston 
who  had  been  notal)ly  successful  In  this  particular  tyiH^  of  case  might  be 
willing  to  recommend  operation  with  hoiie  of  success.  After  first  consulting 
the  doctors  by  letter,  the  employee  was  accordingly  sent  for  examination,  first. 
to  Dr.  B.,  in  Boston,  j\nd  afterwards  to  Dr.  A.,  in  New  York,  following  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Dr.  B.  examined  the  employee  on  two  successive 
days,  having  special  X  rays  taken,  and  was  paid  $25  for  the  examlnathm.  Dr. 
A.  made  a  similar  examination  and  hehl  out  some  hope  of  improvement,  if  he 
was  permitted  to  operate*.  The  employee,  however,  aftjer  considering  carefully 
all  that,  he  had  been  told  by  these  various  specialists  with  regard  to  the  proba- 
bility of  improvement  from  ojieration,  declined  operation  and  returned  to  his 
home.  Tlie  several  exam'nations  by  specialists  In  this  case  were  considered 
fully  warranted,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  had  been  totally  dis- 
abled for  nearly  thi-ee  years  and  was  likely  to  be  totally  disabled  for  perhaps 
another  year  and  fully  50  per  cent  disabled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 

VETERANS'  BUREAU. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  C.  B.  FOBBES,  DIBECTOB;  MB.  HABOLB  W. 
BBEININQ,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB  FINANCE  DIVISION;  MB.  K.  C. 
BOTTTSONG,  BTTDOET  OFFICEB;  AND  MB.  J.  B.  MILLIKEN,  AS- 
SISTANT MANAGEB  OF  DISTBICT  OBGANIZATIONS. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  before  us,  Col.  Forbes,  is  entirely 
for  vocational  training. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  also  a  second  item  for  medical  and 
hospital  services. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  involved  in  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are,  however,  two  separate  items. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $78,714,182  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation. Explain  to  us,  if  you  can,  how  this  amount  is  made  up. 
and  why  such  an  amount  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  vear? 

•  Mr.  RouTSONG.  You  Avill  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we 
came  before  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  first  deficiency  ap- 
propriation the  total  estimate  was  $14:2,0()(),()00..  It  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  that  estimate  by  about  $37,000,000.  The  first  item  out 
of  the  $37,000,000  is  $16  240,200.  It  was  thought  that  the  cost  of 
living  over  the  country  would  show  a  reduction  which  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  base  maintenance  pay  for  trainees. 
This  condition  has  not  occurred  and  by  reason  of  same  no  reduction 
could  be  made  by  the  bureau  in  the  base  maintenance  pav,  an<l 
because  of  that  fact  $16,240,200  additional  has  been  requested. 

We  had  estimated  that  the  total  amount  required  would  be  $142,- 
0(X),0()0,  which  we  explained  in  detail  at  the  previous  hearing.  The 
figure  of  $16,240,200  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  average  amount 
per  trainee  with  the  $80  basic  pay  from  the  average  amount  [>er 
trainee  with  $100  basic  pay  and  multipljung  it  by  the  total  estimate<l 
number  of  training  months  for  the  year.  The  second  item  of  increase 
is  one  of  $20,716,675,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  estimated 
rate  of  rehabilitating  these  men,  which  the  Federal  board  estimated 
would  be  two  years  per  man  on  an  average,  taking  the  whole  group, 
has  not  worked  out  in  practice.  For  instance,  I  might  give  you  a 
concrete  illustration.  In  December  two  years  ago  2,858  men  en- 
tered training;  on  the  basis  of  that  tabulation,  of  course,  in  this 
last  December  that  number  should  have  completed  training,  whereas 
as  a  matter  of  fact^ — and  this  is  the  best  month  on  record — ^we  ha<l 
1,603  men  complete  training.  So  you  see  we  fell  back;  our  actual 
numljer  of  men  rehabilitated  has  fallen  below  the  estimated  number 
of  men  to  be  rehabilitated. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  that  you  have  $16,000,000  and  over 
in  this  estimate,  due  to  the  fact  that  living  conditions  would  not  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  base  maintenance  pay  ? 
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Mr.  BouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  $20^000,000  due  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
training  is  to  be  longer — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Wherein  does  that  affect  this  bill  ?  We  are  only 
dealing  with  the  question  from  now  until  the  1st  of  next  July. 

Mr.  llouTSONG.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would  like  to 
know  how  we  arrived  at  this  total  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  total  estimate  is  only  for  a  period  of  four 
months. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  Avas  considering  the  total  estimate  for  the  year. 
The  total  estimate  for  the  j^ear  is  $178,714,182. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  in  training  as  compared 
with  the  number  you  had  in  training  when  you  were  here  before? 
At  that  time  I  think  you  said  you  had  104,000,  and  that  out  of  that 
number  94,000  were  being. paid.  Have  you  any  more  than  that  in 
training  now? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  We  had  at  the  time  of  our  last  appearance  before 
your  committee — and  the  figures  we  used,  I  think,  were  for  Octo- 
ber— 96,001  men  recorded  as  in  training,  as  against  103,975  on  De- 
cember 31.  But  this  shows  you  the  increase  over  a  period  of  three 
months. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  $77,000,000  for  vocational  training 
when  you  were  here  before  and  we  gave  you  $40,000,000.  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  was  a  deficiency ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiency,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rox.TsoNG.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  amount  we  requested  was 
$142,000,000,  and  we  had  $65,()()(),()()(),  and  the  difference  between 
those  two  would  be  $77,000,000. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  ATTKNDING  TO  TRAINEES — OVERHEAD  COST  PER  TRAINEE. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  attending  to 
these  men  who  are  in  training?  What  does  it  cost  per  man  for  over- 
head ? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  were  7,129  employees  on  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation pay  roll  on  January  1,  1922.  The  amount  paid  in  sala- 
ries from  August  10  to  January  1  was  $4,190,000,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursement out  of  this  approj)riation  for  administration  was  $4,826,- 
000,  or  approximately  $11  per  trainee  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to- have  that  information.  How  much 
money  do  you  need  to  carry  you  during  the  next  four  months  for 
training — that  is,  from  the  Ist  of  March?  You  will  have  three  mil- 
lion and  some  dollars  on  hand  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Breining.  That  $3,0()0.()0()  will  probably  all  be  encumbered, 
though. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  have  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  only  the  cash.  The  amount  we  have  on 
hand  March  1  we  will  have  to  pay  out  after  July  1,  because,  you  see, 
our  payments  would  not  terminate  on  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  monthly  cost,  then  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  It  is  running  now  about  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  liable  to  increase  or  decrease? 

Mr.  Breining.  It  is  liable  to  increase. 
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NUMBER  OF  TRAINEES  ENTERING  TRAINING  MONTHLY. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  going  into  this  work  of  train- 
ing monthly,  and  how  many  are  going  out  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  average  diirmg  the  last  quarter  was  4,600  per 
month;  last  month  about  1,600  went  out,  and  about  900  theretofore. 

Mr.  Roi'TSONo.  I  can  give  you  figures  over  a  period  of  months.  I 
can  give  them  now  or  insert  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Roi'TsoNG.  This  is  the  total  number  of  trainees  entering,  by 
months,  starting  with  June  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  it  for  this  year.  How  many  have  you 
in  now?    I  think  you  said  you  had  104,000. 

Mr.  RorTsoNG.  And  the  number  we  expect  to  enter  during  the  rest 
of  this  vear? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  point.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
figure  out  what  we  will  have  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  is 
all  we  are  working  on  now. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  In  round  numbers  we  estimated  that  there  would  l>e 
an  additional  4,000  enter  per  month. 

The  Chahiman.  For  each  month? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG."  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  experience  during  the  last 
four  months? 

Mr.  Roi^soNG.  For  the  last  four  months  of  which  I  have  a  record 
the  figures  are  as  follows:  September,  5,490;  Octol)er,  7,104;  Novem- 
ber, 4,145;  and  December,  3,304.  That  will  vary  from  month  to 
month. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  figure  that  the  average  will  be  about 
4,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Roi'TsoNG.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  verv  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average  how  many  will  you  take  into 
training  during  the  next  four  months;  that  is,  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  3()th  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  I  should  sav  it  would  average  3,000  a  month. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Give  it  to  us  as  definitelv  as  vou  can.  Give  these 
figures  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  because  you  can  calculate,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  guess  at  them. 

Mr.  Breining.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  guess,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  many  men  will  applv  for  training. 

The  Chairman.  But  440,000  have  already  applied,  and  229,000 
have  been  ])assed  upon  as  eligible,  and  you  say  that  127,000  have 
actuallv  entered  training,  according  to  your  report. 

Mr.  l^REiNiNG.  I  base  the  3,000  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an 
average  of  about  4,(X)0  coming  in  during  the  last  few  months.  There- 
fore I  assume  the  average  would  be  about  3,000.  This  figure  is  given 
taking  into  consideration  the  1,000  completing  training. 

ESTIMATK    OF   COST    FOR    SECTION    2    AND    TWO    TRAINEES    FOR    BALANCE   OF   PRESENT 

FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  us  get  at  this  thing  systematically.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it.  and  we  might  as  well  do  it  orderly  and  not  talk 
around  it.    For  example,  to-day  you  have  how  many?    Let  us  get  it 
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as  of  the  1st  of  February.  You  have  money  enough  to  carry  you  to 
the  1st  of  March,  and  I  want  to  know  how  many  you  will  have  on  the 
1st  of  March.  We  are  dealing  with  cold  facts  and  must  know  what 
we  should  do  between  now  and  the  80th  of  June. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  As  close  an  estimate  as  we  can  give  you  will  be 
96,000  men  in  section  2  training  at  .the  present  date. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  as  of  the  1st  of  March? 
Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir.    You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  we 
have  in  addition  section  3  trainees  for  whom  we  have  to  pay  bills. 
The  Chairman.'  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  them? 
Mr.  Breining.  Tuition  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  per  man  per 
month  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  will  average  about  $50  a  month  or  about  $600 
per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  figure  this  out  as  you  would 
figure  it  out  if  vou  were  going  to  pay  these  bills  youi'self.  You  sav 
you  have  96,000'^at  $100  a  month  ? 

Mr.  RomrsoNO.  The  average  is  $115  a  month  for  base  maintenance 
pay  as  provided  for  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Just  get  a  pencil  and  figure  this  out.  You  say  you 
will  have  96,000  on  the  1st  of  March;  how  many  are  you  going  to 
have  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April?    You  say  4.000  more. 

Mr.-  RouTSONG.  I  think  Mr.  Breining's  figure  of  3,000  additional 
trainees  for  each  month  would  be  a  proper  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  3,000  for  four  months  from  the  1st 
of  March :  Figure  that  up  and  see  how  much  that  amounts  to.  Then 
you  have  3,000  more  for  three  months — April,  May,  and  June — accord- 
ing to  your  figures,  and  you  would  have  3,000  more  for  two  months 
and  30,000  more  for  one  month — is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  See  how  much  that  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Breining.  It  would  be  the  same  as  30,000  on  one  month's  basis, 
30.000  additional  trainees. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $3,450,000,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  96,000  for  four  months,  or,  say,  it 
would  be  384,000  for  one  month  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  now  talking  about  section  2  men. 

Mr.  Breining.  $2,000,000  for  the  section  3  men  and  I  figure  it  at 
$44,160,000  for  the  section  2  men  for  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  96,000? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir;  at  $115  for  base  maintenance  pay  as  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  other  amount  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  $44,160,000? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $46,160,000  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  in  the  maintenance  pay  of  $115  per 
month  to  trainees — the  overhead  and  everything? 
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Mr.  Breining.  It  does  not  take  in  the  overhead. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  $115  is  the  average  amount  in  maintenance 
pay  per  trainee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  $126  covered  the  Avhole  cost,  so 
that  it  is  pretty  close  to  $11  for  overhead,  according  to  the  way  you 
figure  it. 

Mr.  Breining.  Tuition  amounts  to  $50  a  month,  or  about  $60()  a 
year,  so  that  figures  $200  additional  on  each  trainee  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  tuition  is  added  to  the  $115? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  where  you  [let  it. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  The  tuition  cost  w  ould  only  apply  to  those  taking 
institutional  training  and  not  to  those  taking  placement  training  in 
the  various  industries. 

Mr.  Breining.  Xo;  but  your  average  in  training  would  be  50  per 
cent  in  placement  training  and  the  other  50  per  cent  would  be  in 
institutional  training. 

Mr.  Routsong.  And  we  gave  a  figure,  I  believe,  of  something  over 
$12  to  cover  tuition  and  supplies,  and  that  was  what  micht  be  called 
an  actuarial  figure  spread  over  all  of  these  men,  inclucung  those  in 
placement  training  and  those  in  institutional  training. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  there  would  be  384,000  men 
at  $12;  then  you  have  r3(),()00  more,  and  that  would  be  414,000  men 
at  $12 — that  is,  for  the  next  three  months. 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  monthly;  that  is  $12  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  per  month;  we  have  414,000  men  for  a 
month,  so  it  w^ould  be  figured  on  that  basis,  and  that  would  be 
$4,968,000. 

Mr.  BouTSONG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CuAuniAN.  Now,  is  there  anvthing  included  in  that  for  over- 
head? . 

Mr.  Breining.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  included  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  included  in  this  ?  Just  the  cost  of  train- 
ing, $115  a  month,  on  the  average,  then  for  the  No.  3  trainees 
$2,()00,000,  and  then  $12  per  man  per  month  for  tuition  costs — is 
that  riirht? 

Mr.  Breining.  The  $12  per  month  figures  in  tuition  and  supplier. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  $12^ 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  50  per  cent  of  the  men  you  can 
figure  $50  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  On  top  of  this? 

Mr.  Bri:inin(j.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  ones  in  institutional  training. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  else  is  to  be  added  to  this? 

Mr.  Breining.  Your  overhead. 

The  Chahoian.  What  does  the  overhead  amount  to? 

Mr.  Roi'TsoxG.  I  think  probably  H  per  cent  ought  to  be  ad<led  for 
overhead. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  total? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Plight  per  cent  of  tlie  direct  disbursement  would 
be  a  fair  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  include  supplies? 

Mr.  R'  I'TsoNG.  No,  sir.  That  would  include  such  items  as  voca- 
tional officers,  teachers,  and  instructors. 
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The  Chairman.  Eight- per  cent  of  $49,610,000? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  rough  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  8  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Eight  per  cent  of  this  figure,  because  it  applies  to 
this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  $4,000,000.  First,  you  have 
your  supplies,  then  you  have  your  No.  3  trainees  at  $50  a  month  per 
man,  tuition,  and  siipplies,  anci  now  you  have  your  overhead  and  base 
maintenance  pay.  Let  us  see  if  I  ha\  e  this  right.  You  have  414,000 
men  per  month  at  $115;  that  makes  $47,610,000.  Then,  $2,000,000 
for  your  No.  3  trainees,  which  makes  $49,610,000;  then  you  have  for 
supplies  an  average  of  $12  per  man,  for  414,000  trainees,  or  $4,- 
968,000;  you  have  your  No.  2  men,  for  whom  vou  pav  tuiticm  for 
207,000  men  $50  per  month,  $10,350,000 ;  8  per  cent  for  overhead  on 
the  first  charge,  $49.610,000 ;  that  would  be  $4,000,000,  or  a  total  of 
$68,928,000.    You  are  asking  for  $73,000,000?  ' 

Mr.  Breining.  There  should  be  added  to  $68,938,000  an  item  of 
$480,000  for  supplies  for  No.  3  trainees,  or  making  a  total  of  $69,- 
408,000.  We  will  also  have  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  outstanding 
on  the  1st  of  March  of  debts  that  we  have  not  paid. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $18,00,000  on  hand? 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  expenses  are  $15,000,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Breining.  This  last  month. 

The  Chairman  Of  course,  we  have  to  make  some  deduction  from 
this.  You  have  $18,000,000  on  handj  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, and  you  have  $15,000,000  of  obligations  to  meet  as  of  the  1st  of 
March,  and  that  leaves  you  $3,000,000.  I  am  just  figuring  in  round 
numbers. 

Mr.  BorrsoNG.  That  $15,0000,000  represents  obligations. 

Mr.  Breining.  Incurred. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  figure,  we  have  $69,408,000  calculated  on  the 
figures.  We  have  not  made  any  deductions  for  the  men  going  out 
oif  training. 

Mr.  Breining.  We  only  figure  on  3,000  instead  of  4,000  because  of 
the  fact  1,000  are  going  out  of  training. 

The  Chairman    You  have  more  than  1,000  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  the  average  over  a  period  of  months. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  In  July,  666;  August,  691;  September,  501;  Octo- 
ber, 738;  November,  1,088;  Decemoer,  1,603.  There  is  a  question 
there  as  to  whether  that  rate  will  be  kept  up  or  not.  Col.  Forbes  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  problem  of  rehabilitating 
men  who  w'ere  due  for  rehabilitation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  and 
I  do  not  believe  Col.  Forbes  is  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
rehabilitate  1,600  men  monthly  the  rest  of  this  year  as  was  done  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  1921.  You  can  see  from  these  actual 
figures  that  that  is  the  result  of  what  might  be  called  a  "  cleanup." 
I  think  1,000  is  a  very  conservative  figure. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  tie  them  up.  If  you  think 
1,000,  we  will  assume  1,000. 

Mr.  BouTsoNG.  I  think  that  4,000  entering  monthly  is  a  low^  es- 
timate. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  made  an  inspection  of  the  industrial  activi- 
ties with  a  view   to  getting  them  out  of  training  into  jobs.    We  have 
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received  many  hundreds  of  letters  from  the  big  industries  of  the 
country  in  which  they  have  given  us  a  very  concise  statement  of  their 
business  operations  and  their  inability  to  absorb  our  rehabilitated 
men.  It  is  not  the  activity  of  getting  men  out  of  training,  because 
we  have  had  a  much  greater  influx  tor  training  than  we  have  had 
discontinued.  There  is  a  great  industrijil  unrest  all  over  the  country. 
As  stated,  we  have  these  thousands  of  letters  from  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  men  who  were  employed  in  those  institutions 
have  been  laid  off  on  account  of  business  depression. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  made  the  figures  according  to  your 
calculation,  $69,408,000,  and  that  provides  for  the  reduction  of  i,0<>» 
men  a  month  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Why  do  you  want 
$73,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  It  is  calculated  that  we  will  have  $3,000,000  in  cash 
left  in  the  Treasury  on  March  1,  so  the  difference  between  $73,()00*()^» 
and  $69,000,000  is  $4,000,000,  and  it  would  seem  to  appear  that  we 
were  asking  for  $7,00,000,  but  at  present  we  have,  conservatively 
speaking,  at  least  $10,000,000  in  outstanding  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  always  have  that? 

Mr.  Breinin(;.  We  will  have  to  pay  that  out  of  this  appropriation 
in  July.  The  actual  cash  will  be  disbursed  after  the  end  of  tlie  R-^^ul 
year,  Ijut  it  still  represents  an  incumbrance  against  the  appropria- 
tion which  has  to  be  met. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  nboxit 
the  fact  that  we  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  property.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  All  we  are  doing  is  locating  properties.  We  bought 
one  property,  the  only  property  which  has  been  bought. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

(^ol.  Forbes.  For  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  in  view? 

Col.  Forbes.  Nothing  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  prospect  of  anything  of  that  sort 
being  done? 

Col.  Forbes.  Absolutely  not. 

TRAINEES    AT    CAMP    SHERMAN. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  Camp 
Sherman?     How  many  men  have  you  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  270. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  more  there  if  you  are  going 
to  run  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain.  We  have 
had  such  an  unfair  propaganda  against  Camp  Sherman,  and  there 
have  been  all  soits  of  efforts  to  destroy  the  school,  even  to  destroying 
the  morale  of  the  institution. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  success  of  it  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes;  we  will  absolutely  make  a  success  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  continue  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  Unless  Congress  should  decree  that  we  shall  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  on  Camp  Sher- 
man in  the  wav  of  construction? 
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Col.  FoEBES.  We  have  done  no  construction  work,  just  repairs.  We 
repaired  the  schools  to  take  care  of  500.  That  was  for  the  first  bunch 
of  men.  Due  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  we  intended 
to  expand  to  where  we  could  increase  the  school  to  1,000  capacity. 
With  all  our  expenditures  we  have  not  exceeded  the  cost  of  operating 
at  the  other  schools. 

NUMBER   OF   EMFU>T]CI&S    AT   DISTRICT   AND   CENTRAL  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you  at  the  different 
district  offices? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  13,500  in  all  district  offices  and  suboffices. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  here? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  the  central  office? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  in  this  office. 

Col.  Forbes.  5,092  in  Washington,  D.  C,  central  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  in  the  field? 

Col.  Forbes.  13,500. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  everybody  in  the  field? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  men  outside  doing  outside  work? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  everybody  in  the  field,  district  offices  and  sub- 
offices. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  about  19,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  18,592.  j 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  before  you  commenced 
the  district  offices? 

Mr.  Brbinino.  The  Public  Health  Service,  the  Vocational  Board, 
and  the  War  Risk  had  their  men  in  the  field.  The  old  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  had  about  5,800  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  number  increasing  or  decreasing,  the  num- 
ber of  employees? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  decreasing  in  the  central  office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  increasing  in  the  field. 

COMPLAINTS    SEOARDINO    TOO    MANY    EMPIX)YEE8.  ll 


The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  you  have  so  many  people  in  the 
office  down  here  that  there  is  not  any  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Breining.  The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  when  Col.  Forbes  came 
there  had  about  5,800. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  have  these  outside  expenses? 

Mr.  Breining.  There  has  been  very  little  work  taken  away  from  the 
central  office.  We  have  taken  over  1,000  employees  from  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  which  would  bring  that  up  to  6,800,  and  we  took  a  good 
many  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  have  now  about  5,000. 
There  is  really  a  net  decrease  of  over  2,000  in  the  central  office. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk — I  do  not  know  how 
much  is  justified — that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  down  there  who  do 
not  have  anything  to  do,  just  wander  from  place  to  place  and  do  not 
do  anything;  they  get  in  groups  and  loiter. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  There  is  at  present  an  unpleasant  situation  as  re- 
gards many  employees  who  wonder  what  is  going  to  become  of  them, 
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and  who  go  to  their  Congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  trans- 
fer. That  is  the  first  argument  they  use  in  trying  to  get  a  transfer— 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  needed.  I  do  not  say  that  that  applies  in 
this  situation,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  in  looking  up  a  number 
of  individual  complaints  that  the  reason  for  the  complaint  was 
that  the  employee  was  anxious  to  effect  a  transfer  and  was  using 
the  argument  that  his  services  were  not  needed. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  come  from  other  employees,  but 
from  people  on  the  outside. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  in  the  process  of  decentralization,  and  within 
45  days  hence  the  entire  bureau  will  be  decentralized.  I  should  like 
to  invite  your  attention  to  the  claim  examiners  who  go  into  the  field 
to  take  over  the  work.  I  am  sending  out  the  experienced  men  now. 
We  have  to  take  in  other  men  to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  decen- 
tralization is  completed.  There  is  very  general  unrest  in  the  bureau 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  have  been  notified  that  they  are  going  out 
of  the  central  office.  There  is  congressional  activity  to  hold  a  good 
many  of  these  men  here  whose  services  are  not  required. 

The  Chaibman.  You  ought  not  to  give  that  very  much  considera- 
tion. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  not  be  adhered  to. 

Col.  Forbes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  run  the  business  of  the  Government 
just  like  running  our  own  business. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  the  way  I  am  trying  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  find  a  request  from  me  do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  have  never  found  a  request  from  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  two  obligations  which  we  have; 
one  IS  to  ^ve  service  to  these  men  who  have  been  wounded  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  in  the  war,  and,  second  and  primarily,  this  will 
be  one  of  the  things  which  will  help  them,  not  to  have  a  dollar  of 
expense  more  than  is  necessary  to  function  the  institution  properly. 
If  you  have  any  more  people  anywhere  on  the  pay  roll  than  you 
should  have,  they  should  be  dismissed. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  am  declaring  people  surplus  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anybody  go  aroimd  to  examine  and 
see  whether  these  people  are  working,  getting  out  the  work  they 
ought  to  get  out? . 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Breinino.  The  bureau  finds  it  necessary  to  work  employees 
overtime. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  work  in  the  day  they 
have  to  work  at  night. 

Mr.  Breinino.  No;  people  veho  work  in  the  daytime  are  working 
overtime.  We  are  decentralizing,  and  rather  than  take  additional 
employees  on  for  a  month,  we  would  rather  work  our  present  em- 
ployees overtime. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  have  sent  a  committee  of  a  very  active  and  pro- 
gressive type  into  all  the  districts,  after  several  meetings  that  we 
had  before  they  left  here,  with  instructions  as  to  just  what  they 
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should  do  to  reduce  the  personnel  in  all  of  these  district  offices  where 
it  is  found  necessary.  We  worked  up  a  schedule  for  employees  for 
various  types  of  work  and  to  discharge  employees  in  excess,  and 

fave  the  committee  very  broad  powers  in  that  particular  regard, 
make  it  a  point  myself  three  times  a  week  to  go  through  the  bureau 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  first  floor,  and  I  have  a  standing  commit- 
tee in  the  bureau  with  whom  I  meet  and  discuss  observations  in  the 
-way  of  loitering,  which  you  have  mentioned.  We  have  made  a  re- 
duction of  over  2,000  in  tne  central  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  putting  any  new  people  on  there  now  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Occasionally  somebody  goes  on  when  somebody  goes 
out. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  the  $69,000,000,  in  effect,  will  that 
meet  your  necessities? 

Mr.  Breining.  No,  sir. 

OtTTSTANDINO  OtfUQATIONS  TO  BE  PAID  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAB. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  $69,000,000  with  the  $3,000,000  on  hand, 
according  to  your  own  statement,  would  make  $72,000,000. 

Mr.  Breining.  We  have  $10,000,000  outstanding. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  the  best  estimate  we  can  make.  I  think 
it  will  come  nearer  to  $16,000,000 ;  $10,000,000  is  very  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  About  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  have  $15,000,000  outstanding? 

Mr.  Breining.  $15,000,000  a  month  would  be  $180,000,000  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  EouTSONG.  Mr.  Breining  is  discussing  obligations  incurred 
from  August  10  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Breining.  On  bills  which  have  not  been  presented. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  always  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  you  have  to  pay 
it.  We  will  possibly  expend  $8,000,000  during  July  of  this  year, 
which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  1922  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  better  cut  it  down  to  $69,000,000  and 
let  you  take  a  chance  and  see  how  you  can  work  out.  It  may  be  that 
you  can  cut  out  a  lot  of  these  expenses. 

Mr.  Breining.  Beally,  we  think  that  $73,000,000  is  very  conserva- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get 
through  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  you  can  not  get  through 
with  it? 

Mr.  Breining.  Because  of  the  outstanding  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  these  figures  yourself? 

Mr.  Breining.  If  we  did  not  have  any  obligations 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  always  have  obligations. 

Mr.  Breining.  Under  a  continuing  appropriation  it  would  be  all 
right.  Under  a  fiscal  year  appropriation  those  obligations  have  to 
be  paid  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  expenditures  during 
the  month  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  are  almost  as  great. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  have  a 
monthly  check  of  disbursements  against  the  total  allotments,  that  is 
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as  far  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  within  thoee  allotments. 
Every  30  days  we  know  whether  our  rate  of  disbursement  is  running 
ahead  or  behind. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  can  not  regulate  the  number  of 
people  who  come  into  the  service,  but  you  can  regulate  the  cost  of 
operating  it. 

Mr.  RotrrsoNG.  That  is  the  way  we  do,  by  checking  every  30  days 
our  actual  disbursements  against  tentative  allotments. 

Mr.  Breining.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  is  you  can  not  regulate 
99  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  regulate  the  overhead. 

Mr.  RoTJTSONG.  That  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  high.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
except  to  administer  a  fund  of  $156,000,000.  Eight  per  cent  of  that 
is  $12,000,000.  In  a  business  where  you  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
but  administer,  any  collections  to  make  or  any  business  to  get,  you 
ought  to  do  it  for  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Breining.  We  have  to  have  training  men  out  to  see  that  the 
pupils  are  in  training.  That  is  the  way  this  money  is  spent.  It  does 
not  consist  in  sitting  back  in  the  office  and  determining  there  whether 
men  are  being  given  training,  but  it  means  checking  up  of  these  men. 
The  8  per  cent  is  not  therefore  for  administering  the  funds,  as  you 
have  termed  it. 

NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  AND  NUMBER  ACCEPTED. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have  on  the  eligible  list  for 
training  and  how  many  do  you  have  actually  in  training?  Give  us 
first  the  number  of  applications  you  have. 

Mr.  Routsong.  The  number  of  registrations  or  applications  as 
of  January  1  was  508,726.  You  will  note  that  that  number  grows 
right  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  passed  upon  as  eligible  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Three  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six.    There  have  been  assigned  for  training  273,906. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  have  been  approved  for  training. 

Mr.  Routsong.  Tnat  is  the  total  to  date. 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  unassigned  for  training  29,370. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  come  out? 

Col.  Forbes.  Do  you  mean  now  many  have  been  rehabilitated? 

NUMBER  OF  MEN   COMPLETED  TRA.ININO. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  many  have  actually  completed  their 
training? 

Mr.  Routsong.  The  total  number  of  men  who  have  completed  their 
training  is  8,259. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  have  actually  completed  their  training 
and  gone  into  life  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  into  life,  but  not  always  into  the  work  that 
was  their  objective  in  the  training. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  control  over  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  training  them  if  they 
do  not  improve  the  opportunity  that  the  training  gives  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  You  can  not  say  what  pursuit  a  man  shall  follow. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  in  the 
line  for  which  he  was  trained. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  do  not  follow  their 
training  when  they  go  out  into  life,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  attend  college.  That  percentage  would 
not  apply,  however,  to  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  273,000  men  in  training? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  That  273,000  represents  the  eligioles  assigned  or 
men  who  have  been  declared  eligible  and  assigned  to  training  from 
the  beginning. 

LENGTH  OF  PERIOD  REQUIRED  FOR  TRAINING. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  period  required  for  training  these  men 
successfully  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  two  years  would  be  suffi- 
cient, but  we  have  a  great  many  taking  university  courses  requiring 
four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  time  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  or  regulation  of  the  bureau 
in  regard  to  that,  if  there  is  any  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I,  personally,  have  set  a  standard  for  the  Chillicothe 
school,  and  the  period  has  ben  standardized  there  at  two  years  for  a 
course  in  any  of  the  trades  taught  there. 

CHECK    OF    TRAINEES'    ATTENDANCE. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  check  on  the  men  to  see  whether 
they  are  really  taking  the  training  to  which  they  have  been  assigned? 

Col.'  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  to  the  eifect 
that  many  of  these  men  who  are  presumably  taking  the  training  in 
fact  only  report  to  the  institution? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  not  be  surprised. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not  attend 
at  all,  but  are  being  paid  while  presumably  in  training? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  believe  there  are  some  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  to  check  them  up  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  checking  them  up? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  found  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Very  few  so  far,  and  we  are  dropping  them  just  as 
fast  as  we  find  them. 

COMPLAINTS  FROM  TRAINEES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sense  or  feeling  among  the  men  being 
trained  as  to  the  utility  of  the  training  that  is  being  given  them? 
In  other  words,  how  do  they  feel  about  the  matter  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  great  many  letters  protesting  the  train- 
ing, and  we  have  a  great  many  letters  commending  the  training. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  protest  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Principally  that  they  do  not  get  tools,  difficulties  with 
the  training  officers,  and  because  of  difficulties  with  the  institution 
that  is  training  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  control  over  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  unrest  amoii«r 
a  lot  of  men  who  are  taking  training.  It  is  something  very  hard  to 
regulate. 

EQUIPMENT    SUPPLIED    TRAINEES    DURING    AND    AFTER    COURSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  if  a  man  is  taking  a  course  of  train- 
ing Avith  a  view  to  becoming  a  doctor,  does  the  practice  still  continue 
of  supplying  him  with  all  of  his  books  during  the  period  of  his  train- 
ing, and  then  supplying  him  with  a  library  after  he  gets  through? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir ;  he  gets  no  library  when  he  gets  through  now. 
But  is  supjJied  with  necessary  books  during  his  course  of  training. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  formerly,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  since  I  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  such  a  practice  before  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  old  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  man  who  is  learning  to  be  a 
barber :  Does  he  get  a  supply  of  barber  tools  to  equip  a  ship  when  he 
finishes  his  course  of  training? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  any  more.  He  did  receive  tools.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  get  enough  to  start  a  shop. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  man  studying  to  be  a  lawyer? 

Col.  Forbes.  He  gets  law  books  to  study  during  his  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  library  at  the  end  of  his  training? 

Col.  Forbes.  He  is  not  getting  any  library  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  practice  has  been  cut  out? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  books  do  you  supply  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  textbooks  that  the  law  provides  for. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF   TRAINEES. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  transportation  of  the  men  to  the 
places  where  thev  are  to  be  trained? 

Col.  Forbes.  Ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  transportation  back  home  again  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  class  that  as  a  part  of  the  overhead 
or  as  a  part  of  the  training  course?  Is  that  inchided  in  the  $126  per 
month  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  an  item  of  transportation  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  paid  out  for  transportation  in  con- 
nection with  this  training?  * 

Mr.  Breining.  I  would  say,  offhand,  about  $4,000,000  per  year  for 
all  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  RouTSONO.  Disbursements  for  all  beneficiaries  from  August  10 
to  January  1  amounts  to  $1,364,000,  of  which  $287,000  was  paid  out  of 
the  vocational  appropriation.  These  figures  include  only  the  bills 
actually  settled.  At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the 
transportation  for  this  reason :  A  man  will  be  ordered  in  for  exami- 
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nation  for  compensation  and  that  is  all  given  in  one  examination. 
Previously  we  made  one  examination  for  vocational  training  and 
another  for  compensation,  but  now  we  use  the  same  examination  for 
compensation  and  for  vocational  training. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  result  in  an  economy  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir;  that  economizes  greatly,  because  we  have 
one  examination  cost  and  one  travel  cost. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  pay  the  expenses  of  the  men  who  come  in 
for  examination  t 

Mr.  Breining.  If  they  are  ordered  in  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  ordered  in,  are  they  not? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir ;  a  great  many  come  in  without  any  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  that  cost  or  aoes  the  law 
require  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  law  provides  for  it.  The  original  war  risk  act 
provided  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allow  them  for  subsistence? 

Col.  Forbes.  $1. 

The  Chairman.  $1  per  day? 

Mr.  Breining.  One  dollar  per  meal  and  $2  for  lodging,  or  $5  per 
<Jay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  limit  on  the  number  of  days? 

Mr.  Breining.  No,  sir;  for  instance,  if  a  man  out  west  travels 
for  two  days  to  reach  the  place  where  he  is  examined,  we  give  him 
six  meals  and  two  lodgings,  whereas  a  man  living  in  New  York 
•City  and  who  ccttnes  into  the  district  office,  would  not  get  anything 
for  meals  and  lodging. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOB  DISABLED  VETEEAN8. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if  you  can,  how  much 
is  paid  for  transportation.  I  would  like  to  broaden  that  question 
somewhat  and  have  you  tell  us  how  much  you  have  paid  for  trans- 
portation on  account  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  training  froirf 
the  beginning.  We  would  like  to  have  a  table  showing  how  much 
has  been  paid  for  transportation,  how  much  for  maintenance  pay 
while  taking  the  training,  how  much  for  overhead,  how  much  for 
tuition  cost  per  man,  and  how  much  for  supplies.  Then  we  would 
like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  expended  on  account 
of  the  men  in  training  from  the  beginning  of  the  training  up  until 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  RotjTSONG.  Our  accurate  records  start  with  August  10,  when 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  was  organized.  From  that  time  back,  we 
can  give  you  such  figures  as  are  available,  but  we  can  give  a  detailed 
classification  for  those  from  August  10  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  get  a  statement  of  that  in  the 
record  because  we  want  to  be  able  to  see  how  much  money  has  been 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  a  colossal  sum.  Actual  expenditures  to  date  are 
$1,592,569,482,  and  to  this  should  be  added  $647,088,418  as  repre- 
senting the  unpaid  balance  of  war-risk  term  insurance  awards  which 
the  Government  is  obligated  to  pay  over  and  above  premiums  re- 
ceived, making  a  total  of  $2,239,657^00.  Actual  disbursements  as 
made  by  the  Government  monthly  out  of  appropriations  and  funds 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  are  as  follows : 
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The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  figures  indicated  in  the  above 
statement,  I  assume  that  there  is  a  contingent  insurance  liability  of 
approximately  $1,240,0005000  over  a  period  of  20  years,  or! about 
$60,000^  a  year  on  the  average  i 

CoL  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  cash  paid 
out,  aggregating  $1,517,468,885,  the  amount  of  liability  assumed  as  a 
result  of  the  insurance,  aggregating  $1,240,000,000,  would  make  a 
total  of  $2,757,000,000.  How  much  balance  have  you  in  the  insurance 
fund? 

Mr.  BouTSONG.  The  balance,  as  of  February  1,  is  $87,000,000  in  that 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  amount  above  indicated  there  should  be 
deducted  the  amount  of  premiums  which  come  in  from  time  to  time  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  reinvesting  converted  premiums  in 
Liberty  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  average? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  $44,000,000  has  been  invested. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  I  think  you  are  confusing  two  types  of  insurance 
in  this  discussion.    The  term  insurance  premiums  are  not  reinvested. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  aggregate  amount 
here. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  You  should  take  the  total  premiums  received  from 
the  beginning  up  to  date,  and  subtract  them  from  the  total  liabilities 
for  term  insurance. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  The  total  premiimis  amount  to  $374,150,000. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  $370,000,000. 

Mr.  RouTSONo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  $374,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  received  in 
the  form  of  premiums  should  be  deducted  from  the  $2,757,000,000  to 
show  the  net  liability  and  expense.  I  am  attempting  here  to  show 
just  what  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  frequently 
charged  that  we  are  not  doing  anything. 

Col.  Forbes.  Would  you  mind  letting  us  prepare  a  statement  cover- 
ing the  matter? 

rhe  Chairman.  TV'e  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  that  and  in- 
sert it  in  the  record. 

Col-  Forbes.  The  active  term  insurance  in  force  amounts  to  $2,- 
502,656,000. 53. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  per  thousand  for  that  in- 
surance ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Between  $1.03  and  $1.08  is  the  cost  of  writing  $1,000 
of  our  insurance  for  administration. 

Mr.  Breining.  The  rates  are  figured  on  the  American  Experience 
Mortality  Table. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  the  man? 

Col.  Breining.  Anywhere  from  67  cents  up  is  the  cost  to  the  as- 
sured per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  the  age,  I  suppose. 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  medical  and  hospital  service.  In 
this  connection  you  are  asking  $20,000,000 — ^is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  RouTSONG.  $20^78,930. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  makes  it  necessary  to  have  this  addi- 
tional-$20,000,000  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  men. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  The  medical  and  hospital  appropriation  is  an  ap- 
propriation that  is  disbursed  by  the  director  by  direct  disbursement 
a,nd  by  allotment  to  the  various  branches  of  the  services  which  fur- 
nish hospital  care.  We  have  had  to  estimate  the  requirements  of  all 
branches  of  the  service  for  the  period  of  a  year. 

NUMBER  IN  HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  the  hospitals  now  ! 

Col.  Forbes.  About  30,650.     . 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  they  are? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  a  statement  showing  just  where 
all  of  them  are  locatea. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  suggest  that  you  give  it  by  disease  groups,  so  that 
the  committee  may  know  the  character  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  These  figures  are  as  of  February  2 :  There  is  a  total 
of  12,344  tuberculosis  patients,  8,802  neuropsychiatric  patients,  and 
9,633  general  and  surgical  patients,  making  a  grand  total  of  30,779. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  It  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  hospital  facilities,  compared  with  the 
demands  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  patients  are  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  A  total  of  14,461. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  Navy  hospitals? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Army  hospitals? 

Mr.  Routsong.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  contract  hospitals? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  marine  hospitals  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals? 

Col.  Forbes.  A  few  get  into  the  marine  hospitals  that  are  used  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  its  beneficiaries. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  the  hospitals  of  the  soldiers' 
homes  ? 

Mr.  Routsong.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

PER  DIEM  COST  OF  PATIENTS  IN  HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  per  diem  cost  of  maintaining  a  patient 
in  each  one  of  these  hospitals? 

Mr.  Routsong.  We  have  been  unable  to  revise  the  estimate  which 
we  previously  submitted  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  per  diem 
cost,  which  was  for  Armv  hospitals  $4.28,  for  Navy  hospitals  $4.24, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  $4.64.  We  are  unable  to  give  an 
estimate  for  the  soldiers'  homes,  except  in  two  of  the  hospitals 
which  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  W  our  beneficiaries.  I  will 
have  to  check  up  the  statement  I  am  aoout  to  give.  I  think  the 
average  cost  is  about  $3.75  per  day  in  those  two  hospitals. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Where  are  those  two  hospitals  of  the  soldiers'  homes 
located  ? 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  At  Marion  and  Johnson  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  compares  with  $4.28  in  the  Army  hospitals 
and  $4.24  in  the  Navy  hospitals. 

Mr.  RouTsoNO.  Yes;  $4.28  in  Army  hospitals  and  $4.24  in  Navy 
hospitals.  It  mi^ht  be  interesting  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
while  we  had  estimated  on  a  basis  of  1,247  as  the  average  in  the 
Army  hospitals  throughout  the  year  this  statement  shows  that  we 
have  actually  1,734  in  Army  hospitals  at  this  date.  Of  course,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  in  hospitals  was  below  the  average 
of  1,247,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  believe  we  will  be  able  to  show 
that  the  per  diem  cost,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of  patient- 
days'  service  rendered,  will  be  less  than  the  estimate  of  $4.28. 

The  Chairman.  What  method  do  you  pursue  in  ascertaining  the 
cost?  Do  you  make  contracts  with  these  hospitals  for  the  number  of 
patients  you  allot  to  them? 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  all  hospitals. 

Col.  Forbes.  My  instructions  to  the  statistical  department  have 
been  to  go  through  the  books  of  each  one  of  these  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  they  distribute  the  funds  we  allocate 
to  them  and  to  charge  up  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  particular 
service  that  which  we  believe  should  be  charged  up  to  the  cost  of 
operation.  We  have  put  in  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  working  up  their  disbursements,  so  that  we 
could  arrive  at  the  cost  of  operation  or  the  cost  per  diem.  The  Army 
is  furnishing  us  a  similar  statement,  as  is  the  Navy.  During  the  last 
several  sessions  of  the  Federal  board  on  hospitalization  we  have 
been  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  cost  of  operation  of  hos- 
pitals, but  due  to  the  way  they  have  expended  funds  allocated  by  the 
bureau  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  as  yet — 
that  is,  the  per  diem  for  our  patients.  The  figures  we  have  here  are 
the  result  of  the  investigations  thue  far  made. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  bring  them  in  and  require  them 
to  make  a  contract  with  you  for  the  amount  they  charge  for  the  care 
of  these  patients  and  allot  them  the  amount  of  money  which  will 
cover  the  expense  of  the  number  of  patients  you  have  in  their  care? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  that  connection  we  took  up  that  question  with  the 
soldiers'  homes.  Gen.  Wood  was  there,  and  I  asked  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  cost  was  approximately 
$2.75,  as  I  recall  it,  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  allotments 
from  us  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  a  day.  At  first  he  said  yes;  then,  after 
n  consultation  with  his  financial  people,  he  said  that  sum  would 
increase,  but  he  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  state  how  much.  So  he 
did  not  agree  to  accept  allotments  from  us  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  statement  that  the  reason  why  the 
cost  increases  is  that  your  board  of  so-called  experts,  who  fix  the 
character  of  the  service,  have  so  many  fads  connected  with  the  service 
that  the  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
that. 

Col.  Forbes.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  board  has  never 
set  up  a  standard  for  the  soldiers'  homes ;  the  standard  that  was  set 
up  was  by  a  board  of  consultants  of  their  own. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  somebody. 

Col.  Forbes.  Called  by  themselves  and  who  are  not  members  of  any 
of  the  governmental  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  follow  their  dictation? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  not  entirely;  no,  sir.  That  was  made  up  of 
some  doctors  that  Gen.  Wood  brought  in  for  consultation  for  the 
purpose  of  working  on  standardization  of  treatment.  We  believe 
that  our  requirements  for  the  care  of  the  younger  men  are  much 
different  than  the  requirements  for  the  care  of  older  persons,  basing 
our  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  soldiers'  homes  have  been  dealing 
with  older  men  whose  association  with  the  institution  is  custodial^ 
dojniciliary,  and  not  purely  medical.  The  medical  attention  required 
for  inmates  of  old  soldiers'  homes  is  much  less  than  that  required 
by  the  younger  men,  who  are  there  purely  for  medical  care  and 
treatment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  an  allotment  in  blank  of  a  given 
amount,  without  respect  to  the  number  of  patients  that  are  in  these 
hospitals  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  When  I  first  came  into  the  job  I  did;  I  made  them 
an  allotment  of  $2,500,000,  which  in  part  was  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction and  alterations  in  soldiers'  homes ;  since  then  I  have  made 
no  further  allotments  to  them,  and  we  have  told  thenx  that  we  wanted 
an  itemized  statement  from  them  as  to  their  disbursements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  make  all  of  these  people  who  have 
the  care  of  your  patients  render  a  monthly  statement  showing  the 
number  of  patients  they  have  and  the  cost  per  patient? 

Mr.  Routsonq  .Every  Public  Health  Service  hospital  renders  such 
a  statement  and  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  render  quarterly 
statements  on  the  number  of  patient-days  service  rendered,  and  they 
are  all  carefully  checked  against  our  hospital  records  before  any 
further  allotments  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  soldiers'  homes  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  applies  to  them,  but  they  have  not  rendered  us  a 
statement  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  insist  on  having  such  a  state- 
ment ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  will,  because  we  have  not  allocated  them  any 
more  money  than  the  $2,500,000  that  was  first  allocated  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  way  by  which  you  can  ascertain  in 
advance  just  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  per  patient  when  you  send 
patients  into  one  of  these  hospitals,  so  that  you  can  make  an  allotment 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  patients  they  have? 

Col.  Forbes.  No  ;  you  can  not  do  it,  and  for  this  reason :  We  have 
a  very  rapid  turnover  in  all  of  these  hospitals;  our  population  is 
changing  every  day;  and  under  certain  rules  and  regulations  we 
have  recently  promulgated,  when  we  discharge  a  man  from  a  hospital^ 
after  he  has  reached  the  maximum  hospital  improvement,  we  are 
reducing  our  population  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but,  of  course,  new 
people  are  coming  in  all  the  time.  A  hospital  to-day  may  be  employ- 
ing a  personnel  of  700  men  and  only  have  250  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  class  of  patients  would  that  be  true! 

Col.  Forbes.  General  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  of  the  quies- 
cent  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  more  personnel  to  take  care  of  that 
class  of  cases  than  you  do  other  cases? 

Col.  Forbes.  Not  necessarily ;  but,  as  I  say,  a  hospital  may  be  de- 
populated to  a  goodly  extent  to-day  and  iSUed  up  next  week,  so  that 
we  must  continue  the  employees  there  in  the  hospital. 

DEMAND  FOB  FUBTHEB  HOSPITAL  SPACE. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  facilities  for  hospitalization  keeping  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  service? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  the  case  to-day  in  respect  to 
facilities? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  without  adequate  facilities  for  our  insane  and 
for  tuberculosis  patients. 

INSANE  AND  NERTE  PATIENTS. 

• 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  space  do  you  require  for  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  As  to  the  insane,  we  have  jusi  had  a  conference  with 
the  leading  neuropsychiatrists  of  the  country,  and  they  concluded 
their  work  with  us  the  other  day,  seven  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
United  States.  In  our  expectancy  of  the  peak  for  mental  and  nerv- 
ous cases  we  had  9,350  at  the  peak  of  our  nervous  load.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  conference  they  reported  that  we  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  12,200. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  truth  in  that  conclu- 
sion? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes ;  we  do,  in  a  way.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  lay- 
man, Mr.  Chairman,  and  not  as  a  medical  man. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  tell  by  the  number  of  applicants? 

Col.  Forbes.  If  I  were  to  judge  from  tlie  number  of  commimica- 
tions  we  receive  on  this  very  subject,  I  would  agree  with  them. 
They  have  made  a  study  of  the  ex-soldier  population  in  the  various 
States  of  the  country;  they  have  taken  the  normal  expectancy  for 
insane  per  thousand  as  found  among  our  ex-service  men,  and  they 
have  by  that  method  arrived  at  the  percentage  of  expectancy  of  in- 
sane among  the  ex-service  men  in  the  various  centers  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  they  expect  that  peak  to  be  reached? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  expectancy  was  in  1925,  and,  of  course,  if  insanity 
does  develop  as  rapidly  as  they  claim  it  will  our  expectancy  will  not 
be  reached  until  1927. 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL  CASES. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  general  hospital  cases?  Is  there 
any  decrease  or  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  curve  to-day  shows  that  the  mental  cases  are  the 
highest. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  growing  number? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  as  to  tuberculosis.  The  general 
medical  and  surgical  cases  ran  along  at  a  fairly  even  line  until  this 
industrial  depression  showed  up,  when  we  had  an  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  that  particular  class  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  mental  cases? 
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Col.  Forbes.  No  ;  general  medical  and  surreal  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  depression  increase  the  number 
of  general  medical  cases? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  the  men  who  can  not  get  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  come  into  this  ser\uce 
because  they  can  not  get  work  or  because  they  need  attention? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  need  attention.  There  are  a  lot  of  ex-service 
men  who  would  not  seek  medical  attention  or  compensation  if  they 
had  employment ;  they  would  pay  their  own  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  that  condition  exist? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  should  say  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  our  men 
would  look  at  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  applications  have  you  had  for  hos- 
pitalization of  all  kinds? 

Col.  Forbes.  All  men  who  apply  for  compensation,  of  course<  are 
not  eligible  for  hospitalization.  We  have  made  over  1,000,000 
physical  examinations  and  we  now  have  30,700  men  in  hospitals. 
There  have  been  212,000  admissions  to  hospitals  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  take  care  of  all  those  who  make 
applications  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Well,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  certain  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  diseases? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  mental  diseases. 

NUMBEB  OF  VACANT  HOSPrTAL  BEDS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vacant  beds  are  in  the  hospitals  now  i 

Col.  Forbes.  About  7,000  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  bed  capacity  would 
that  be? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  should  say  that  70  per  cent  of  that  total  would  be 
for  general  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  what  percentage  would  7,000  vacant  beds 
be  of  the  total  bed  space? 

Col.  Forbes.  About  19  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  gives  you  the  proper  amount  of  vacant 
space?  It  is  said,  is  it  not,  that  about  10  or  16  per  cent  of  vacant 
bed  space  must  be  maintained  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  to  take  care  of  the  turnover,  proper  sanita- 
tion, preparation  for  emergencies,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  15  per  cent  of  vacant  beds,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  hospital  facilities? 

Col.  Forbes.  Within  four  vears  there  will  have  been  vacated  11,400 
beds  due  to  the  expiration  of  leases. 

The  Chairman.  In  contract  hospitals? 

Col.  Forbes.  In  Government  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  Government  has  leased  hos- 
pitals? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  now  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.    Fox  Hills  in  New  York,  for  instance. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  your  idea  is  that  these  leases  will  not  be  re- 
newed ? 
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Col.  Forbes.  They  want  to  sell  the  properties,  and  I  hope  many  of 
them  will  not  be  renewed  or  property  purchased. 

POLICY    OF   BUREAU   IN    BEGARD    TO   PURCHASE   OF    HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  movement  on  foot  on  your  part  to  buy 
these  properties? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  you  to 
buy  hospitals  anywhere  throughout  the  country  that  people  have  for 
sale  and  want  to  get  rid  off 

Col.  Forbes.  About  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  enect  does  that  have  on  your  judgment? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  has  no  effect  unless  the  hospital  is  of  such  a  type 
that  it  is  well  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  I  saw  in 
the  paper  a  few  weeks  ago  wherein  you  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
you  were  buying  hospital  properties  that  were  for  sale? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  was  no  truth  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  well-defined  plan  in  the  Veterans* 
Bureau  to  buy  hospital  properties  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  if  hospitals  can  be  purchased  such  as  the  one 
at  Memphis. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  advantage  in  obtaining  the  Memphis 
Hospital  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  a  brand  new  fireproof  structure  completely 
equipped  and  completely  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  only  reason  for  buying  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  was  well  equipped  and  well  established  for  our 
work.  It  was  inspected  by  our  medical  people  and  found  to  fill  all 
our  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  bought  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  No  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purchased  it  upon 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  whole  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  patients  are  you  caring  for  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  General  medical  and  surgical  cases  will  be  assigned 
while  the  load  is  high. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  There  are  no  patients  there  now,  because  the  prop- 
erty has  not  been  turned  over  to  us. 

l^'he  Chairman.  Is  the  building  completed  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  building  cost  you? 

Col.  Forbes.  $870,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  can  you  take  care  of  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  medical  division  decided  that  we  could  take  care 
of  250  patients  in  that  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  necessary  investment  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  very  splendid  and  necessary 
investment  if  it  can  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  its  going  through  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  about  anybody 
letting  you  have  property  if  you  want  to  buy  it,  but  do  you  not 
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think  we  ought  to  go  a  little  slow  in  investing  money  in  this  class  of 
property?  I  understand  you  are  advocating  the  passage  of  a  bill 
that  provides  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  $16,000,000  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  hospitals? 

Col.  Forbes,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  that  $16,000,000  going  to  be  used  to 
buy  hospitals  of  this  type  or  are  you  going  to  construct  them  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  would  buy  them  if  we  could  get  them  like  the  one 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get  any  more  ju>t 
like  that  hospital.  The  hospital  program,  I  might  say,  is  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  service,  and  it  has  been  studied  not  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  but  by  the  hospital  experts  of  the 
country  and  Government  experts. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  these  medical  people  and  experts  he  a 
little  prejudiced  in  favor  of  an  investment  somewhere  in  their 
neighborhood  ? 

ALLOCATION  OF  APPEOPRLATION  OF  LANGLEY  BILL. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  have  not  seen  any  such  spirit.  Of  the  $18,600,000 
appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  first  L#angley  bill  there  were  only 
two  purchases  that  I  know  of  without  further  reference,  and  the 
first  was  the  purchase  of  the  Catholic  Orphanage  in  New  York  City, 
for  which  $2,Y50,000'was  paid,  and  $600,000  was  allocated  for  recon- 
struction work.  This  hospital  is  to  care  for  neuropsychiatric  pa- 
tients, and  1,000  patients  will  be  accommodated.  That  work  is  now 
under  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  hospital  be  ready? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  supposed  to  be  ready  in  June,  1922.  Tlie 
other  purchase,  was  made  at  Rutland,  Mass.  The  balance  of  the 
money,  $18,600,000,  with  the  exception  of  $821,000,  which  was  held 
for  providing  extras  during  the  course  of  construction  has  been 
allocated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  still  unallocated ! 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  still  unallocated,  $821,000  held  ui  abeyance. 
Then,  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  63, 
Lake  City,  Fla. — ^that  was  the  property  purchased  for  100  T.  B.  beds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  that  cost? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  have  not  the  price  here.    Allotted,  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  big  price  for  100  beds? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  believe  that  $3,000  a  bed  is  a  high  price,  but  the 
supervising  architect  figured  $4,000  a  bed.  That  work  at  Lake  City, 
Fla.,  is  pretty  well  completed. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  50,  Prescott. 
Ariz. — ^that  is  on  Government  property — $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  still  want  another  hospital  in  Arizona: 
they  make  an  effort  every  time  we  have  a  bill. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  not  purchased  additional  hospitals  in  Ari- 
zona. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  buy  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  medical  authorities  advise  me  we  do  not  need 
additional  facilities  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  racant  beds  have  you  in  Prescott? 

Mr.  MiMjKEN.  One  hundred  and  twenty- four. 

The  Chairman.  Vacant? 

Mr.  MnjJKEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  altogether? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty,  total  bed  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  hospital  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  an  old  Army  camp. 

Then  the  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  which  there 
'was  allotted  $250,000.  That  is  also  on  Government  property.  The 
TJnited  States  Public  Service  Hospital  No.  55,  at  Fort  feayard, 
N.  Mex.,  also  on  Government  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  military  hospital? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital No.  42,  Perryville,  Md.,  $500,000.  Hospital  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.    That  was  another  post. 

The  Chairman.  Another  military  hospital  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  $495,000.  United  States  public  Health 
Service  Hospital  No.  27,  Alexandria,  La.,  $50,000.  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $1,400,000.  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Dayton,  Ohio,  $750,- 
000;  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Marion,  Ind., 
$170,000.     Sanitarium  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  $740,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Government  establishment? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  think  that  was  a  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  $740,000.      United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 

§ital  No.  62,  Augusta,  Ga.,  $814,000.  United  States  Public  Health 
ervice  Hospital  No.  60,  Oteen,  N.  C,  $748,000.  Fort  McKenzie, 
Wyo.,  $102,000.  Catholic  Orphange,  New  York  City,  $2,750,000; 
Negro  Hospital,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  $2,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  new  one  at  Tuskegee  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  an  addition.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  $1,400,000. 
Then  we  have  allotted  $1,000,000  for  a  hospital  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania.   A  preliminary  study  is  under  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  hospital  already  in  existence? 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  one  to  be  built  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In 
St.  Louis,  Jefferson  Barracks,  on  Government  property,  $1,000,000. 
The  Metropolitan  district  in  New  York,  $1,000,000.  That  makes  the 
amount  allocated  altogether  $17,779,000,  with  a  balance  of  $821,000 
reserved  for  contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  will  that  provide? 

Col.  Forbes.  6,007  beds.  The  following  shows  the  situation  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  committee  on  January 
14  (see  attached  236a). 

The  Chairman.  These  facilities  would  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
tract hospitals? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  in  large  part. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  contract  hospitals,  12,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  No.    We  had  1,600  listed,  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  beds. 

Col.  Forbes.  About  9,000  beds. 

91019—22 — S 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  6,000  of  those  provided  by  these  facil- 
ities? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  come  within  3,000  of  satisfying  all  of 
your  needs? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  on  35,000? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  would  be  38,000  if  we  accept  these  figures.  We 
must  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  There  are  a  great  manv  beds  located  in  places  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory,  which  projects  ii  abandoned  would  call  for 
replacement.  For  instance,  at  Fort  McHenry  the  medical  specialists 
say  that  that  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  talked  with  medical  experts  and  they  tell 
me  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  where  you  treat  tuberciilosis. 
Why  not  Fort  McHenry? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  of  the  old  cantonment  type. 

Mr.  Milliken.  The  medical  authorities  say  it  is  unsuited  for  a 
hospital. 
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PROPOSED   ALLOCATIONS  OF  APPSOPRL^TIONS  OF   SECOND  LAN6LEY  BILL. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  if  you  get  the  addi- 
tional $16,000,000  proposed  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  list  as  tentatively  proposed.  Five  hundred 
tuberculosis  beds  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  propose  to  locate  that? 

Col  Forbes.  I  do  not  know  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  movement  to  acquire  property  in 
California  formerly  occupied  by  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  tried  to  get  that  property,  but  we  could  not  get 
it.    It  is  at  Clyde. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  trying  to  get  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  went  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  asked  if  they  would 

five  it  to  us.  They  had  a  $600,000  mortgage  on  this  property.  They 
nally*  decided  that  they  could  not  give  it  to  us  unless  wee  ould  make 
some  deal  with  the  people  who  owned  the  property.  They  came  to 
see  us  on  the  proposition.  I  went  to  see  the  property  when  I  was 
ont  there  and  decided  that  the  property  was  not  worth  any  such 
sum.  There  were  106  modern  bungalows  and  a  hotel  on  the  prop- 
erty— that  is,  267  rooms,  I  think;  I  am  not  positive.  I  said  that  if 
the  thing  was  sold  at  auction  it  would  not  bring  over  $160,000.  After 
that  the  deal  fell  through.  The  Shipping  Board  could  not  make 
any  arrangements  with  us.  There  was  another  project  belonging  to 
the  Housing  Corporation  at  Vallejo.  We  tried  to  get  that.  It 
seems  those  bungalows  were  sold  to  the  employees  in  the  navy  yard 
and  people  around  Vallejo.    So  we  could  not  get  that. 

HOSPITAL  SITUATION  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  situation  in  Chicago? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  has  not  been  decided  unless  we  build  on  the  Public 
Health  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  Maywood  Hospital  or  the  so-called  Speed- 
wav  Hospital? 

Col.  Forbes.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  medical  authorities  want  to 
expand  that  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  fully  occupied  ? 

Col.  iFoRBES.  I  think  there  are  over  700  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  capacity  is  1,000.  We  never  could  get  a  thou- 
sand in  it,  on  account  of  taking  care  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  employees  living  in  the  building? 

Col.  Forbes.  My  best  recollection  is  125. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  they  live  outside? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  made  some  contracts  with  the  town  of  Mslj- 
wood  to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  a  colored  population  in  Chi- 
cago which  is  large,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  hospital  for 
the  colored  people.  We  have  a  good  many.  I  am  going  to  Chicago 
and  look  into  that  as  soon  as  I  can.  We  have  869  beds  occupied  in 
Speedway  Hospital  as  of  February  3,  and  29  beds  unoccupied. 

The  Chairman.  What  classes  of  patients  ?  " 

Mr.  MilixIken.  Three  hundred  and  one  tuberculosis,  208  persons 
suffering  from  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  and  360  general  med- 
ical ana  surgical  cases. 
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Col.  Forbes.  We  have  160  beds  in  a  hospital  at  Memphis  and  250 
beds  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  We  are  converting  the  hos- 
pital into  quarters  for  patients,  instead  of  being  used  by  employees, 
wherever  possible. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  room  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  rate  there  will  be,  tubercu- 
losis, 11,225;  neuropsychiatric,  8,376;  general  medical  and  surgical, 
9,483  on  June  30,  1922.  The  estimated  total  number  of  patients  will 
be  32^474. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  peak  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  peak  anticipated? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  peak,  as  I  told  you,  was  figured  at  35,000,  until 
a  new  estimate  was  made  of  3,000  additional.  That  report  I  will 
make  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  these  facilities 
available  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  properties  are  to  be  acquired  under  the  new 
Langley  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law. 

PBOPOSED   EXFENDITUBE   OF   APPROPBIATION    BEQUE8TED. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  the  money  you  are  asking  for  here 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  property — ^the  $20,000,000  asked  for  in 
this  deficiency? 

Col.  Forbes.  No  ;  it  is  not  so  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  to  be  used  for? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  required 
for  this  year.    See  attached  241a. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  statement. 

Mr.  RouTsoNG.  This  is  practically  the  same  statement  which  we 
gave  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  consideration  in  the  first  deficiency 
bill,  at  which  time,  you  will  recall 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  said  that  you  had  about 
$5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  a  month  expense  for  hospitalization? 

Mr.  Breining.  $6,600,000  last  month. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  medical  a/nd  hospital  services  for  fiscal  year  a  J923, 

1922t  and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1921, 


United  States  Army  Hospitals: 

Estimated  average  number  of  patients 

Number  of  hospital  days 

Estimated  cost  per  patient  per  diem  * 

Estimated  cost  of  hospitalisation 

Alterations  and  repairs 

Total  allotment 

United  States  naval  hospitals: 

Estimated  average  number  of  patients 

Number  of  hospital  days 

Estimated  cost  per  patient  per  diem  » 

Estimated  cost  of  hospitalization 

Alterations  and  repairs 

Total  allotment 

National  Home  for  Volunteer  Disabled  Soldiers: 

Estimated  average  number  of  patients 

Number  of  hospital  days 

Estimated  cost  per  patient  per  diem  * 

Estimated  cost  of  hospitalization 

Alterations  and  improvements  ? 

Total  allotment 


Estimated, 
1923. 


t2, 


2,000 

730.000 

$3.55 

589,755.00 


$2,589,755.00 


SI, 


1,200 

438,000 

$4.06 

779,386.00 


$1,779,386.00 

3,600 
l,2n,S00 


•2, 


184,525.00 
i84,'525.'66 


Estimated, 
1922. 


1,247 

455,075 

$4.28 

$1,992,515.50 

$40,ooaoo 

$2,032,515.50 

924 

337,200 

$424 

$1,428,069.12 

$35,ooaoo 

$1,463,069.12 

3,204 
1,160,533 


$2,000,000.00 

l5oo,ooaoo 

$2;  500^0001 00 


Expended, 
1021. 


575 

210,017 

S.65 

$767,100.00 

$750,00a00 

$i,5i7,ioaoo 

205 

74,784 

^00 

$224,588.13 


$224,580.13 

1,XK 
440,933 


1  $1,301, 714. 92 
$3, 768, 285. 0« 
$5^070^000.00 
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Estimated  crpeiiditures  for  medical  and  hospital  services  for  fiscal  years  192S, 
1922,  and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1921 — Contiiined. 


United  States  Public  Health  Service: 

Estimated  averaKe  number  of  patients  > 

Number  of  hospital  days 

Estimated  cost  per  patient  per  diem  * 

Estimated  cost  of  hospitalization 

Opening  new  hospitals— equipment 

Dental  services— independent  clinics  w 

Operation  of  dispensaries  and  relief  stations  ^ 

Total  allotment 

United  States  Veterans'  Bureau: 

Detailed  medical  personnel  (paid  by  United  States 

Public  Health  Service) ; 

District  offices 

Salaries 

Administrative  expenses 

Transportation  of  oeneficiaries 

Travel  expenses  of  beneficiaries 

Physical  examination  (fees)" 

Medical  and  surgical  (special,  such  as  X-ray,  labora- 
tory, etc.)*' 

Supplies  (orthopedic),  etc 

Hospital  services,  contract " 

Bunal  awards 

Dental  services  (fees)" 

District  organizations  (regional  and  suboffices):  " 

Salaries" 

Equipment  and  supplies,  including  stationery, 
printing  and  binding,  furniture,  etc 

Muscellaneous  expenses 

Travel  and  subsistence 

Motor  vehicles 

Rentals" 

Heat,  light,  and  water 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Freight  and  transportation 

Dispensaries- 
Equipment 

Installation. 


Supplies 

Undistributed  balance. 


Total  district  organisations 

Contract  hospitals- 
Estimated  average  number  of  patients 

Number  of  patient  days 

Estimated  cost  per  diem 

Estimated  cost  of  contract  hospitalization. 

Contingency  fund 

Total,  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau 


Grand  total  of  allotments  and  disbursements . 


Estimated, 
1923. 


20,000 

7,300,000 

$5.21 

$38,044,706.00 

1840,000.00 


$237,36a00 
139,122,066.00 


$1,109,985.00 


$1,500,000.00 
$500,000.00 
$350,000.00 

$725,(^.00 
$120,000.00 


$175,000.00 
$2,500,000.00 


$1,007,617.00 
$771, 07a  00 
$299,957.00 


$2,078,052LOO 

7,475 

2,718,375 

$3.50 

$9,514,312.50 

$350,000.00 

$18,982,949.50 


Estimated, 
1922. 


16,821 

6,139,592 

$4.64 

$28,493,698.56 

$2,000,000.00 

$2,179,614.26 

$2,750^00a00 

$35^423,312.82 


$900,00a00 


$1,500,000.00 
$500,000.00 
$700,000.00 

$725,000.00 

$120,000.00 

$125,000.00 

$80,000.00 

$5,000,000.00 

$9,672,025.00 

$1,734, 36a  00 

$99,185.00 

$281,637.00 

$55,0Qa00 

$1,682,330.00 
$38,655.00 
$87,«37.00 
$53,586.00 

*  $503, 800. 00 

'$385,539.00 

•$59,991.00 


$14,652,745.00 

9,162 

3,344,100 

$3.68 

$12,306,288.00 

$250,000.00 

$36,860,033.00 


$64,658,681.50 


$78, 278, 93a  44 


Expended, 
1921. 


1&626 

6,761,907 

$4.63 

$30,656,331.87 

$1,528,517.29 


$32,184,840.16 


$227,135.15 
$931,712.25 
$162.77 
$145,440.03 
$1,648,208.58 
$527,790.76 
$758,124.88 

$716,339.58 

$127,588.88 

$134,973.03 

$79,978.41 

*  $1,864, 877. 50 

>$3,089,56&92 


s  $364, 507. 31 


'$907,147. 96 
$4,361,224.18 


$11,523,556.00 


$50,520,094.28 


1  Includes  undistributed  balance,  $628,663.26. 

«  Paid  by  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  1921. 

■  Not  included  in  any  previously  submitted  1922  estimate. 

*  Rate  based  on  actual  per  diem  hospitalization  cost  of  $3  per  diem,  including  subsistence  and  Quarter- 
master (^rps  and  Medical  and  Hospital  Department  supplies  and  services,  plus  $399,755  pay  for  addi- 
tional reserve  officers  and  Army  niurses  necessary  for  proper  treatment. 

A  Rate  based  on  actual  per  diem  hospitaUzation  cost  of  $3.12  per  diem,  including  subsistence  and  pro- 
TBted  maintenance  supplies  and  services,  plus  pay  of  additional  Hospital  Corps  men  of  $410,760. 

<  Representative  per  diem  cost  per  patient  not  estlmatable  due  to  institutional  character  of  homes  and 
the  fact  that  no  separate  accounts  of  actual  hospital  treatment  costs  available. 

Y  Alterations  and  improvements,  1923  and  1922,  dependent  upon  action  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  hos- 
pitalization committee. 

«  Estimate  of  1921  includes  patients  m  contract  hospitals. 

*  This  per  diem  rate  high  diie  to  many  factors  not  affecting  other  services,  such  as  the  (n>ening  of  new 
liospitals  which  fill  gradually,  thus  making  the  imtial  daily  rate  apparently  excessive;  the  cost  of  out- 
pa^nt  departments  which  treat  large  numbers  of  nonhospitalized  cases;  the  expense  of  vocational  teachers 
under  personnel  of  hospitals;  the  cost  of  the  administration  through  the  Hospital  Division,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  the  prorated  cost  of  the  General  Inspection  Service;  the  cost  of  antimalarial  work 
in  certain  localities;  the  fumi^ng  of  books  and  magazines;  the  payment  of  roitals  on  non-Govemment- 
owned  properties;  the  cost  of  purveying  supplies  issued  to  stock,  etc. 

"  These  items  largely  dependent  upon  prM^ess  made  in  carrying  out  dispensary  program. 

u  For  1923  included  under  United  States  Pubhc  Health  Service  cost  of  hospitalization. 

»  With  the  exception  of  equipping,  installing,  and  supplsrlng  dispensaries,  ftll  these  items  Induded 
under  United  States  Veterans^  Bureau  administrative  expenses. 

u  This  figure  for  1922  Includes  $557,213  not  included  in  any  previous  estimates  for  salaries  due  to  medical 
personnel  in  dispensanes  established  in  1922.  ..     ^    .     ^ ,    -.»«« 

14  This  figure  includes  $80,584  not  included  in  any  previous  estimate  for  rental  space  to  be  obtained  in  1922 . 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $25,000,000  that  we  gaire   yo^ 
in  the  last  deficiency  bill  and  the  $32,000,000  which  we  gave 
the  regular  annual  bill  have  you  expended? 

Mr.  Breining.  $24,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wbat  are  the  obligations? 

Mr.  Breining.  The  obligations  are  problematical.     I  should 
twelve  to  fifteen  million  douars. 

The  Chairman.  The  cash  balance  means  that  you  have  that 
in  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Brbining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  on  deposit  with  these  institu- 
tions where  you  are  having  your  patients  cared  for? 

Mr.  Breining.  How  much  have  we  allotted  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  You  mean  to  the  Public  Health  Service? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  cash  balances  in  the  allotments;  hovr 
much  have  they  rendered  against  them  ? 

Mr.  EouTSONG.  Take  the  Public  Health  Service,  for  example;  the 
allotments  we  have  made -to  the  Public  Health  Service  do  not  come 
up  to  their  encumbrances  according  to  their  statement  to  us  up  to 
this  time,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  quarter,  that  is,  January, 
February,  and  March,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  $9,000,000  more  to 
them  to  carry  them  through  the  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $24,000,000  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  EouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  leave  you  $15,000,000,  in  effect? 

Mr.  KouTsoNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brbining.  We  have  outstanding  bills  against  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Contract  hospital  bUls,  medical  services,  fee  ex- 
aminations. 

The  Chairman.,  This  $9,000,000  is  for  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  That  will  carry  us  up  to  March  31. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  $12,000,000 
a  month? 

Mr.  Breining.  No  ;  the  figure  I  gave  you  is  up  to  last  month, 
$24,800,000.  That  leaves  $15,000,000.  We  spent  $6,600,000  last 
month. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $24,000,000  on  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  allot  $9,000,000  out  of  that 
which  will  meet  your  obligations  up  to  the  31st  of  March? 

Mr.  Breining.  Only  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  must  also  allot  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allot  to  them? 

Mr.  Breining.  We  have  to  allot  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  31st 
of  March. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  only  three  activities  to  provide  for  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  begin  the  three  months  with  $15,000,000, 
having  already  provided  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Army 
and  Naw,  and  tne  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiei-s,  and  vou 
add  $20,000,000  to  that.  That  gives  you  $35,000,000  from  the  31st 
of  March? 
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Mr.  Breining.  From  the  $35,000,000  I  have  to  take  $10,000,000 
encumbrances  and  for  two  months  $6,000,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, drugs,  physical  examinations  and  direct  treatment  from  our 
own  bureau,  $6,500,000  from  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $19,000,000  left,  according  to  that,  for 
the  three  months? 

Mr.  Breining.  $6,500,000;  that  would  be  $19,500,000. 

COST    OF   MEDICAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  cost  for  these  medical  examina- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Breining.  They  have  been  reduced  because  the  director  has 
inaugurated  a  policy  that  wherever  possible  to  make  our  own  ex- 
aminations. I  think  we  stated  the  amount  paid  out  for  examina- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  rate? 

Mr.  Breining.  Five  dollars  for  ordinary  physical  examination. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  runs  up,  I  have  seen,  to  $50. 

Mr.  Breining.  That  is  the  standard  price.  For  anything  over 
$5  there  has  to  be  a  special  reason  such  as  a  special  examination 
made  by  a  specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 

COST   OF   DENTAL   WORK. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  cost  of  dental  work? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  new  regulations  on  that;  we  have  reduced 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  anybody  get  dental  work  if  he  wants  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  practicallv. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that?  Is  all  he  has  to  do  to  say  he  wants 
to  have  it  done? 

Col.  Forbes.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  discretion  in  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  Men  are  entitled  to  dental  treatment  under  the  Sweet 
bill  even  though  they  have  a  disability  of  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Heretofore,  a  man  must  have  had  a  disability  of  10  per  cent  or 
greater. 

Mr.  Wood.  Some  of  those  cases  run  up  to  $100  or  more? 

Col.  Forbes.  $e350  and  $400. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  Public  Health  Service  their  maximum  is  $45. 

Col.  Forbes.  The  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Forbes.  For  dental  work? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Forbes.  This  was  under  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  minimum  of  about  $10,  and  a  maximum  of 
about  $45. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  the  maximum. 

Mr.  BouTSONo.  I  think  they  gave  you  the  average  figure,  which 
is  around  $47.  I  have  personally  seen  many  of  the  bills  from  the 
designated  examiners  or  contract  dentists,  and  they  run  up  as  high 
as  ^00. 
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Mr.  Wood.  Under  their  scheme  of  treatment  they  have  attempted 
to  relieve  the  situation  of  a  lot  of  these  cases  coming  in  where  the 
dentist  could  do  any  amount  of  work  that  he  wanted. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  change  in  that  program 
was  made  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  We  have  a  dental  schedule  as  to 
what  a  man  can  charge  for  his  work,  and  we  have  also  dental  treat- 
ment defined  so  that  any  man  can  not  get  all  of  the  dental  work  that 
he  wants  unless  clearly  entitled  to  same  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Who  decides  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  The  Medical  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  some  board  to  pass  on  how  far  the 
dentist  can  go? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  must  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  that  authority? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  ffo  back,  if  we  can,  to  this  proposition 
of  the  $24,000,000,  from  which  you  take  $9,000,000  to  carry  you  up  to 
the  31st  of  March,  leaving  $15,()00,000.  Then,  you  ask  for  $20,000  (H)() 
more? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  have  $10,000,000  obligated. 

Mr.  Breining.  I  figure  that  we  paid  out  $12,000,000  after  the  1st 
of  July  last  year.    It  is  purely  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  obligated  for? 

Mr.  Breining.  Mostly  for  contract  hospitals.  When  they  present 
their  bills — they  are  supposed  to  send  their  bills  every  month.  Of 
course,  if  they  do  not  present  the  bills  we  do  not  go  out  after  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  patients  you  have  in 
the  contract  hospitals  that  are  not  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  I  could,  of  course,  by  going  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  where  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  We  know  where'the  patients  are,  but  we  would  hare 
to  go  out  and  check  up  the  records  to  see  what  was  the  charge  in 
each  individual  case.    We  check  that  up  when  the  bill  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  $6,000,000? 

ADMINISTRATI^'E  EXPENSES  FOB  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

Mr.  Breining.  The  $6,000,000  is  for  administrative  expenses  dur- 
ing February  and  March.    That  is  to  carry  us  up  to  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  period? 

Mr.  Breining.  From  January  31,  but  I  gave  you  the  $24,000,0(X) 
as  unobligated. 

The  Chairman.  The  $6,000,(X)0  came  out  of  the  hospitals,  purely 
for  hospital  service? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  paid  your  obligations  up  to 
the  present  time  for  administrative  purposes? 

Mr.  Breining.  The  figure  that  I  gave  you  was  up  to  January  31. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  it  will  cost  $6,000,000  from  Jan- 
uary 31  to  March  31  ? 

Mr.  Breining.  Yes,  sir ;  or  $3,000,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  this  overhead  in  any  way? 
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Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  and  we  are  reducing  it.  As  I  told  you 
this  morning,  this  committee  that  I  sent  out  in  the  field  has  as  its 
principal  function  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  have  to  report  back  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  They  have  just  finished  at  Boston,  and  are  in  New 
York  now.  They  will  come  back  this  way^  or  I  will  have  them  come 
back  this  way.  1  gave  them  a  questionnaire  to  take  with  them  cov- 
ering all  of  the  subjects  that  they  were  able  to  check  up  on  and  cor- 
rect, if  they  found  a  wron^  to  exist.  They  will  bring  that  data  back 
to  us,  and  they  will  meet  with  our  board  here  in  the  central  oiBce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  men  in  the  district  offices  have  authority 
to  use  these  funds  indiscriminately  in  employing  services? 

Col.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  they  must  obtain  authority  from  central 
office  before  putting  people  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  Imow  whether  their  recommenda- 
tions are  justified  or  not  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Most  of  the  men  they  ask  for  are  taken  from  the 
civil-service  lists,  and  the  volume  of  work  is  checked  against  their 
requisitions  for  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  people? 

Col.  Forbes.  If  such  occurs,  it  is  remedied  by  me. 

INCREASE  IN   SAI^BIES. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  increases  of  compensation 
granted  out  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  to  employees  in  the 
service  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  salary  of  anybody? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  increased  some  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Col.  Forbes.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  district  managers  and 
chiefs  of  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  allow  anybody  to  do  that  anywhere 
else,  and  why  should  you  do  it? 

Col.  Forbes.  As  I  said,  the  district  managers  make  recommenda- 
tions that  certain  salaries  be  increased,  and  occasionally  we  grant 
the  increases. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  inflexible  rule  in  this  committee  that 
no  increases  in  salary  shall  be  allowed  out  of  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions. We  have  not  allowed  any  statutory  salaries  to  be  increased, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  that  practice  has  gone  on. 

Mr.  Breining.  Most  of  those  increases  are  -where  men  have  been 
assigned  to  higher  positions.  Of  course,  there  have  been  promotions 
in  positions  and  should  have  corresponding  increase  in  pay  commen- 
surate with  added  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  only  applies  to  cases  where  men  are  trans- 
ferred from  lower  to  higher  places,  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  it,  of  course,  but  if  the  higher  places  are  created 
just  for  the  purpose  of  paying  higher  salaries,  that  is  another  propo- 
sition. 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  not  the  rule  of  the  bureau,  nor  will  it  be,  to 
create  jobs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries.    The  rule  of  the 
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bureau  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  to  the  limit  and  do  away 
with  positions  rather  than  increase  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  adopted  a  uniform  rule  here  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  department  of  the  Government,  and  that  rule  is  to 
allow  no  increases  under  any  circumstances.  That  applies  to  statu- 
tory positions,  and,  of  course,  where  lump-sum  appropriations  are 
made  we  want  the  same  rule  applied  to  them. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  do  exactly  what  Congress  directs  us  to  do  in  that 
regard. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  tie  it  up  by  restric- 
tions so  that  you  can  not  grant  increases.  We  can  tie  it  up  with  limi- 
tations and  fix  you  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Breining.  There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  in  that 
connection,  and  that  is  that  in  opening  up  the  district  offices  and 
sending  to  them  compensation  claims  in  the  field,  positions  must 
necessarily  be  created.  That  is  something  we  did  not  have  before* 
because  we  had  one  claims  division  here.  It  was  not  necessary  then 
to  have  14  different  claims  divisions  out  there  in  the  field.*  It  is 
necessary  now  to  have  claim  examiners,  and  we  put  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  them.  Of  course,  we  must  increase  the  salaries  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  responsibilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
salaries  being  paid  now  are  ridiculously  low  as  compared  with  what 
is  paid  by  outside  institutions  for  the  some  or  similar  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that.  Of  course,  that  is 
always  the  argument. 

INCBEASED  FEB80NNEL. 

Mr.  Wood.  How  much  have  you  increased  the  personnel  by  reason 
of  this  reorganization  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Our  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  rehabilitation 
division  or  for  vocational  training  purposes. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  got  down  to  less  than  6,000  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Breining.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  old  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance. 

Mr.  Wood.  Somebody  told  me  that  you  were  up  to  about  23,000 
now? 

Mr.  Breining.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  18,500  now. 

Mr.  RouTSONG.  That  is  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  5,097  here.  They  claim  in  their  testi- 
mony that  they  took  over  6,000  from  the  old  Bureau  of  War  Risk  and 
Public  Health  Service  and  about  1,000  from  the  Vocational  Training 
Board.  If  you  add  them  to  the  number  that  they  had,  it  would  make 
7,097,  and  they  have  .reduced  to  5,097,  including  those  that  were 
added.    They  have  13,500  people  in  the  district  and  suboffices. 

Col.  JoRBES.  Decentralization  has  increased  the  force  very  ma- 
terially. 

BENTS. 

The  Chairman.  I'here  is  a  |preat  deal  of  complaint  about  the  ex- 
orbitant rents  that  you  are  paying  at  the  division  headquarters. 

Col.  Forbes.  In  reply  to  that,  I  will  say  that  we  are  occupying 
to-day  about  200,000  additional  square  feet  of  space,  and  we  are  doing 
that  without  any  material  increase  in  the  rent.    We  have  reduced  rented 
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Decentralization  required  us  to  have  more  space  to  take  care  of  the 
files  that  we  were  shipping  out  to  the  district  offices  the  personnel 
required. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  take  the  Chicago  office,  where  you 
are  paying  an  extravagant  rent.  Why  could  you  not  go  out  from 
the  center  of  the  city  and  rent  space  in  less  expensive  quarters  than 
yovL  occupy  there? 

Col.  Forbes.  We  are  paying  $2.87  pei>  square  foot  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  rent  space  for  much  less  than  that  if 
jou  go  outside  of  the  Loop. 

Col.  Forbes.  We  make  it  a  practice  not  to  pay  more  than  $1  per 
square  foot,  but  in  the  larger  cities  we  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  We  are  having  difficulty  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Bos- 
ton, but  we  are  getting  the  rents  down  and  are  cancelling  contracts 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  find  locations.  We  have  changed  the  Phila- 
delphia situation,  and  get  space  there  for  less  than  $1  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  the  rent  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  whether  you  were  3  miles  away  from  the  business  center 
or  in  the  business  center,  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  because 
jou  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  business. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  wonder  if  you  understand  how  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
is  sought  after  by  local  and  State  organizations,  individuals,  and 
Members  of  Congress  when  we  start  to  make  a  change  in  our  loca- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  That  is  exactly  what  is  dojie.  We  try  to  hold  the 
rents  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  care  what  any  Member  of  Congress 
urged,  but  if  I  wei-e  in  your  place,  when  I  came  to  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  I  would  spend  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  taxpayers.  We  are  supposed  to  be  here  representing  the 
taxpayers,  and  let  us  visualize  that  for  a  minute:  We  are  spending 
money  that  is  paid  in  part  by  the  street  sweeper.  He  may  not  pay  it 
in  direct  taxation,  but  he  pays  it  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  money  is 
contributed  by  men  who  dig  sewers,  who  lay  brick,  by  men  who 
follow  the  plow  and  work  on  the  farm  from  before  sunrise  until 
•after  sunset.  We  are  spending,  for  example,  the  money  of  the  man 
-who  has  five  or  six  children,  and  who  loses  every  rainy  hour  of  every 
xainy  day  during  all  of  his  existence.  Then  when  he  gets  to  be  45 
A^ears  of  age,  he  has  passed  the  peak  of  his  earning  power,  and  if  he 
IS  employed  at  all  he  is  employed  at  an  ever-lowering  scale  of  wages 
from  that  time  on. 

He  may  have  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  children,  but  there  is 
no  chance  in  the  world  for  him  to  get  on  anybody's  pension  roll. 
Me  is  done  for  when  his  powers  of  physical  endurance  cease.  How- 
ever, he  is  raising  a  family  and  paying  the  high  cost  of  living.  We 
are  doing  a  work  of  love  for  those  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
country,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  do  it.  There  is  nobody  any 
more  enthusiastic  about  doing  it  than  I  am,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  man  living — I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  whether  a  Senator 
or  a  Member  of  the  HSuse  or  whether  he  is  President  of  the  United 
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States — I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  has  any  right,  under  any  con- 
ditions or  circumstances,  to  dissipate  5  cents  of  the  money  that  we 
are  appropriating  for  any  purpose  except  the  direct  purpose  for 
which  the  money  is  appropriated.  I  would  take  any  chances  on 
that,  and  I  would  quit  any  job,  I  do  not  care  how  powerful  or  in- 
fluential it  might  be,  if,  in  order  to  hold  it,  I  had  to  do  things  that 
you  say  you  are  forced  to  do. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  am  not  forced  to  do  it,  and  I  take  exception  with 
you  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  said  that  the  influence  was  brought  to  bear. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  being  forced,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Forbes.  It  is  not  being  forced,  because  I  will  not  be  force<l. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  are  not  being  forced  you 
ought  not  to  make  that  statement,  charging  Members  of  Con- 
gress  

Col.  Forbes  (interposing).  I  did  not  charge  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  deliberately  coming  down  and  sandbagging  me,  but  I  say 
that  Members  of  Congress  have  no  hesitancy  in  coming  to  me  about 
matters  having  to  do  with  rentals  or  anything  else  pertaining  to  the 
duties  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  much  outsicfe  influence  brought  to 
bear.  I  simplj  brought  this  to  your  attention  so  you  could  appre- 
ciate our  position. 

The  Chairihan.  After  all,  you  say  that  they  do  not  force  you. 
You  are  not  being  forced,  and,  of  course,  the  responsibility  is  directly 
upon  you.  As  long  as  you  are  not  influenced  by  what  they  say,  you 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  any  excessive  costs.  Now,  we  have 
got  to  think  about  these  things,  and  we  have  got  to  think  about  the 
class  of  people  that  I  have  just  tried  to  describe.  We  have  to  direct 
our  work  upon  the  basis  of  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  ambitions, 
and  their  disappointments.  Let  us  think  about  them.  They  do  not 
go  on  anybody  s  pension  roll,  and  they  are  patriotic  people. 

They  are  bringing  up  families,  and  those  families  will  have  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  struggling  for  existence.  Sometimes  i  have  seen 
them  without  anything  but  a  kerosene  lamp  to  warm  the  little 
quarters  in  which  they  are  housed.  We  are  living  in  palatial  quar- 
ters here,  but  we  should  never  cease  to  think  about  tnem.  Let  us 
forget  these  luxuries  that  we  are  enjoying  and  think  about  them.  Let 
us  spend  this  money  according  to  the  standards  that  we  would  gauge 
it  by  if  we  had  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  they  are  making.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  I  want  to  say,  but  that  is 
my  feeling  about  it. 

Col.  Forbes.  I  appreciate  very  keenly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact 
conditions  you  have  so  ably  recited.  I  know  the  pinch  of  hardships 
and  have  passed  through  deprivations  myself.  One  of  the  greatest 
rewards  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is 
that  it  bestows  benefits  to  just  such  a  worthy  class  of  people  as  you 
have  indicated.  I  pledge  you  that  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to 
safeguard  the  taxpayers  of  this  Republic  by  not  spending  a  penny 
other  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that  the  law  is  wide  open;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  spend  a  dollar  for  anybody  or 
anything  that  you  can  get  for  50  cents. 
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Thursday,  February  16, 1922. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  AND  EMERGENCY 

FLEET  CORPORATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  liE.  A.  J.  FRET,  VICE  PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE 
OF  OPERATIONS,  AND  COMMANDER  R.  D.  OATEWOOD,  DIRECTOR 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIRS. 

additional  appropriation  needed  for  cx)mpletion  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  sit  down  and  give  us  the  details 
of  the  estimate  for  $12,000,000  and  explain  why  you  think  this  re- 
quest is  justified.  Do  it  in  your  own  way  for  the  time  being,  and  we 
will  let  you  run  along  until  we  think  you  have  stepped  over  the  line 
of  reason,  and  then  we  will  commence  to  ask  you  questions. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  have  a  written  statement  here  which  I 
tried  to  boil  down  and  make  as  short  as  I  possibly  could,  in  order  to 
save  the  committee's  time.  I  will  just  read  this  statement,  and  I 
think  it  will  explain  the  situation. 

The  estimate  of  $69,000,000  to  complete  construction  from  April  1 
last,  which  was  given  to  tlxe  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  hear- 
ings dated  AprU  10,  1921,  was  confined  solely  to  contemplated  ex- 
penditures of  the  construction  division  only  and  did  not  cover  any 
expenditures  from  construction  funds  to  be  made  from  any  other 
source  than  this  division. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  explain  that.  I  can  not  get  the  $69,- 
000,000  through  my  head.  1  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  1  understood,  before  breaking  the  promise  I. made  that 
we  would  not  interrupt  you.  My  understanding  is  that  you  had  19 
ships  in  course  of  construction ;  that  $29,000,000  would  be  required, 
according  to  your  estimates  made  at  that  time,  to  complete  those 
ships ;  that  $26,000,000  of  that  $29,000,000  has  been  appropriated,  and 
I  think  we  expressed  the  hope  then  that,  on  account  of  the  lowering 
prices  of  labor  and  material — and  I  think  you  joined  us  in  the  ex- 
pression of  that  hope — you  would  not  have  to  come  back  for  the 
$4,000,000,  but  that  $25,000,000  would  complete  the  job.  Now,  you 
are  coming  back  for  $12,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  lower  prices 
of  labor  and  material  since  the  $25,000,000  was  appropriated. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  an  absolutely  correct  understand- 
ing- 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reference  to 
an  estimate  of  $69,000,000. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  am  going  back  to  April  1,  1921,  and  not 
to  the  July  hearings.  I  am  going  back  to  the  original  estimates.  That 
estimate  was  composed  of  construction  division  expenditures  only  and 
did  not  relate  to  anything  else. 

The  deficit  of  $12,000,000  is  partly  apparent  and  partly  real,  for  the 
following  reason :  In  our  origmal  estimate  of  $69,000,000  we  included 
certain  credits — or  the  April  1  estimate  of  $69,000,000  was  made 
up  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  available  in  cash  through 
refunds  and  payments  by  contractors  the  sum  of  approximately 
$7,000,000.    The  original  estimate  of  these  credits  as  given  by  the 
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districts  total  about  $11,000,000,  but  the  figures  were  arbitrarily 
cut  to  $7,000,000  in  submitting  the  estimates,  as  this  was  considered 
more  nearly  a  proper  estimate  of  the  probable  actual  cash  recov- 
ery. Our  total  estimate  to  complete  was  therefore  reduced  by  this 
$7,000,000  credit  item.  The  law  prohibits  us  from  having  those 
credits  turned  back  for  the  payment  of  construction  bills. 

The  Chairman.  After  June  30  next. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  act  of  March  4,  1921,  prohibit^;  us 
from  taking  these  construction  credits  and  using  them  for  construc- 
tion funds,  and  we  did  not  know  about  that  at  the  time  of  the  April 
hearings.  It  also  developed  that  the  financial  condition  of  some  of 
the  contractors  will  make  cash  recoveries  very  uncertain. 

In  making  the  estimate  as  of  October  1  it  now  appears  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  cash  recovery  will  be  available  for  construction  pur- 
poses, for  the  reason  that  the  major  portion  of  any  credits  that  may 
DC  received  will  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  congressional  act 
of  March  4, 1921,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  moneys  for  con- 
struction purposes.  It  ais6  develops  that  the  financial  condition  of 
some  of  the  contractors  will  make  a  cash  recovery,  even  though  it 
could  be  used  for  construction  purposes,  very  uncertain,  and  if  it 
were  recovered  it  would  be  at  such  a  late  date  as  not  to  make  it 
available  for  use  in  paying  bills  for  the  construction  program. 
Therefore,  in  making  up  the  October  1  estimate  it  seems  impera- 
tive to  include  the  $7,000,000  credit  item  as  being  now  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  construction  credits?  Does 
that  mean  that  you  do  construction  work  for  some  other  people? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  have  a  note  here  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  credits  in  the  settlement  of  construction  contracts.  This  note 
shows  the  nature  of  the  credits: 

1.  Under  the  adjustment  contract  with  submarine  boat,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would  obtain  a  cash  refund  of  two  or 
three  miUlon  dollars  through  the  sale  of  material,  plant,  rentals,  etc. 

2.  Under  the  adjustment  contract  with  the  Terry  Shipbulhiing  Co..  it  wi^s 
estimated  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  would  receive  through  the  sale  of  sh'ps 
approximately  $5,625,000,  which  we  could  use  for  construction  purposes.  Thla 
is  really  an  adjustment  of  a  ship  contract  whereby  after  certain  allowancw 
had  been  made  for  cancellation,  etc.,  vessels  under  construction  were  soM  to 
the  Terry  Co. 

3.  The  balance  of  the  credits  consisted  of  overadvances  and  overpaymentii  to 
contractors,  wood-ship  contractors,  etc.,  which  we  thought  on  April  1  would 
be  available. 

Some  of  this  will  be  recovered,  but  how  much  we  can  not  foresee. 
The  amount  of  those  credits  was  oripnally  estimated  at  $ll,OOO,0(1<\ 
but,  as  I  have  said,  that  estimate  was  reduced  to  $7,000,000. 

Item  of  $8,600,000  expenditures  charged  against  constructifm  from  ofhcr 
departments. — ^This  item  consists  of  the  payment  of  the  overhead  and  admiwi*- 
trative  expenses  of  other  departments,  and  also  for  the  payment  of  cancellation 
claims  (until  August)  and  other  miscellaneous  items  other  .than  actual  ship 
construction  from  construction  funds.  As  the  construction  division  estimates 
were  based  on  expenditures  for  this  division  alone,  we»  of  course,  did  not  take 
into  consideration,  in  making  up  the  April  1  estimate,  any  expenditures  from 
construction  from  construction  funds.  As  the  construction  division  estimntw 
have  any  means  or  knowledge  of  estimating  any  other  expenditures.  The  item? 
making  up  this  total  are  apparently  proi)erly  chargeable  to  construction,  and 
should  have  been  added  to  the  estimates  of  this  department  by  the  formCT 
comptroller's  department  In  submitting  the  estimates,  and  because  this  was 
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not  done  theTe  is  now  a  deficit  in  the  total  funds  needed  to  complete  construction. 
The  present  estimate,  from  which  the  $12,0<X),(K)0  deficit  is  arrived  at,  is  built 
up  as  follows : 

Estimate  to  complete  by  construction  division $.^,990,000 

Overhead  of  other  departments 5,  757,  827 

Total - 40,  747, 827 

Cash  on  hand 17, 000, 000 

Total 23,  747,  827 

Navy  payments,  approximately 10,400,000 

Total 13, 347,  827 

Less  overhead  material  sales  section 1, 3rt0,  000 

Net  amount  needed 12,047,827 

Note. — The  above  estimate  of  $34,990,000  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  about 
$4,000,000  over  the  estimate  submitted  as  of  April  1,  and  this  discrepancy  is 
a^ain  due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  figures  obtainable  in  the  comptroller's  depart- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  vouchers  passed  by  this  division  and  vouchers 
actually  paid  by  the  comptroller's  department  at  the  time  of  making  the  April  1 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  do  not  get  through  my  head  is  what 
this  has  to  do  with  the  building  program  or  the  completion  of  the 
19  ships.  I  think  it  was  the  definite  understanding  of  every  member 
of  this  committee  that  you  had  a  program  for  building  that  would 
cost  $29,000,000. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  which  we  allowed  for  a 
credit  of  $7,000,000  that  we  will  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  said  to  us  about  that,  so  far 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  recall  it,  and  I  do  not  understand  just  what 
you  mean  by  saying  that  you  will  not  get  it,  unless  you  have  in  mind 
that  it  will  not  be  collected. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  just  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  act  to  which  you  referred  covered  all  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  except  from  operations  from  June  30  of  last  year, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  the  general  appropriation  act  for  this  year 
provided  that  $55,000,000  might  be  used  for  various  purposes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  had  $25,000,000  of  that  expressly  for 
construction.  Our  estimate  of  $29,0(X),000  that  Mr.  Madden  asked 
an  explanation  of  was  based  upon  obtaining  certain  credits  which 
we  are  not  now  going  to  get.  If  they  are  collected,  under  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  law,  they  will  not  be  available  for  paying  our  pres- 
ent construction  bills.  Whatever  is  collected  the  Government  will 
get,  but  it  will  not  come  back  as  a  credit  to  the  construction  fund  as 
such  credits  formerly  did  prior  to  the  act  of  March  4,  1921. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  will  delay  the  completion  of  the  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  will  delay  the  payment  for  them  if  they 
have  to  wait  to  get  these  funds  in. 

Mr.  Bybns.  But  it  would  not  delay  the  delivery  of  the  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  ships  are  practically  completed. 
There  are  only  two  more  to  complete,  and  one  of  them  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  10  days  and  the  other  in  two  months.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  monev  is  to  be  used  on  ships  that  have  already  been 
completed.    It  w^ll  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  the  contracts.    In  the 
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hearings  last  July  of  which  ihe  chairman  speaks  we  estimated  out 
of  $29,000,000  that  $1(),0()0,000  was  for  what  we  call  deferred  pay- 
ments on  contracts  already  completed.  That  was  only  an  estimate, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  anythino:  but  a  very  approximate  one  at 
that. 

The  Chairman.  While  there  may  not  have  been  a  very  definite 
imderstanding,  I  had  information  supplied  to  me  from  what  I  con- 
sidered a  fairly  reliable  source  that  you  would  not  need  any  money, 
or  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,  in  any  event.  Now,  if  you  used  ^8,()<K),<»i'<» 
of  the  money  that  was  allowecf  you  for  construction  purposes  f(»r 
overhead  charges,  that  makes  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  received  the  same  impression  that  you  did,  Mr. 
Chairman — that  is,  that  $'29,000,000  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  ships.  Congress  appropriated  $25.0()0,(X)0  of  that 
amount  with  the  hope  that  you  would  not  have  to  come  back  at  all 
for  the  extra  $4,000,000  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor. 

Commander  (jatewood.  We  would  not  have  come  back  had  it  not 
l>een  that  certain  credits  that  we  estimated  as  probable  receipts  are 
not  going  to  be  received  and 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  the  committee  know  that  at  the  time,  or  is  then* 
anything  in  the  hearings  showing  that  you  anticipated  gettinjr 
funds  other  than  the  $2r).()(K),0()()  appropriated? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  except  that  we  made  it  plain  to 
the  committee  that  $29,0()0,0()()  was  the  resultant  of  the  original 
$69,000,000  estimated  on  April  1.  It  was  a  surprisingly  accui-nte 
estimate.  It  was  almost  too  accurate,  because  it  was  within  1  or  - 
per  cent  of  the  correct  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  too  accurate  an  estimate  to  make  to  Congress. 

Commander  (Jatewood.  It  was  too  accurate  for  almost  anv  engi- 
neering estimate  of  that  size.  Then,  there  is  a  figure  that  \  want 
to  make  clear  to  the  committee,  because  it  was  just  a  plain  mistake 
in  representing  the  figures  in  July — that  is,  the  mistake  in  not  a(l<l- 
ing  $8,600,000  of  administrative  overhead,  which  was  properly 
charged  to  construction,  but  not  added.  Only  the  amounts  for  con- 
struction purposes  were  reported  to  the  committee. 

•vir.  SissoN.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  you  had  an  overhead  charjre 

^8,600,000  in  the  expenditure  oif  $25,000,000? 

.ommander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  overhead  charirp^ 
tmder  the  estimate  of  Jli!29 ,000,000. 

Mr.  Fret.  I  think  we  are  getting  the  wagon  l>efore  the  horse.  I 
think  we  explained  the  eight  or  eight  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I^t  us  ffet  a  pretty  clear  under- 
standing about  this.  Ijet  us  see  what  our  former  understanding  was. 
It  was  my  understanding,  and  I  presume  it  was  the  understandinjr 
of  every  other  member  of  the  committee,  that  the  proj>osed  $29,0<>K- 
000  represented  the  upset  cost  of  completing  the  ships,  including  the 
overhead. 

(^ommander  Gatewood.  It  included  the  construction  division 
overhead.  That  was  the  figure  of  my  division,  and  it  includetl 
the  division  overhead,  but  it  did  not  include  the  administrative 
overhead  of  the  other  departments. 
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The  Chairman.  What  other  overliead  expenses  couhl  there  bi^? 

Commander  (tatewood.  In  the  first  phd  e,  there  shoukl  have  heen 
added  to  the  figures  of  the  construction  division  figures  tliat  sliouhl 
have  been  fiiiniGhed  by  tho  cGniptrcllcr's  depaitnicrit,  which  .vas 
the  only  department  that  coukl  estimate  the  figures.  The  con- 
st ru.tion  division  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were  at  tliat  time 
or  what  future  similar  payments  would  be  made.  That  was  for 
carrying  on  the  general  administrative  work  in  connection  with 
the  completion  of  that  large  program.  That  figure  was  not  added, 
but  it  should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $8,600.()0(>  have  anything  to  do  vlth 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  in?  Was  that  a  part  of  the 
overhead  here  in  Washington? 

Commander  GATEwn)OD.  A  part  was  overhead  expense  hei-e  in 
Washington.    That  is  the  comptroller's  figure. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where  was  the  expense  of  $8,6()0,''(K) 
incurred? 

(^ommander  Gatew\)oi).  Some  of  it  was  incurred  i)rior  to  Apiil 
1,  and  some  of  it  was  incurred  between  April  1  and  (October  1.  We 
now  estimate  $4,457,827  as  the  amount  of  overhead  from  October  1 
to  the  completion. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  is  attached  to  this  item  of  $8,600,000  of  overhead,  be- 
cause the  overhead  expense  would  have  to  be  paid  anyway.  Your 
overhead  expense  in  any  plant,  or  in  any  large  construction  plant, 
is  proceeding  all  the  time.  You  estimatetl  $29,000,000  as  the  amo-vnt 
necessary  to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work,  and  $25,000,0  »()  of  that 
amount  was  appropriated.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  it  clciirly  in  iny 
mind  just  how  that  item  of  $8,()00,000  can  be  char<ivd  to  tlie 
$25,000,000. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  was  estimating  fi'om  the  ])oint  of  vlevv- 
of  the  men  actually  doing  ^the  work,  and  not  on  the  bisis  of  the 
general  administrative  exi)enses  involved  in  condu  ting  tlie  c  n- 
struction  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  pay  any  overhead  charge  out  of  tlint 
$25,000,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  paid  the  overhead  cost  of  the  cr)n>t  ruc- 
tion division  only  out  of  the  ^25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  should  have  paid. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  are  keeping  books  in  that  manner,  we  are  lost. 
If  that  is  your  method  of  making  financial  statements  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  utterly  lost;  and  I  do  not  see  how^  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell  what  we  are  appropriating  money  for.  To  be  frank  with 
you  about  the  matter,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  it. 

Commander  Gatewood.  You  would  have  to  add  to  that  figure  these 
administrative  or  overhead  expenses,  which,  I  think,  is  a  proper 
charge,  according  to  the  comptroller's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  consists  of  general  administrative  o\er- 
head  expenses  at  Washington,  and  the  overhead  expenses  of  the 
board  in  jgeneral,  incident  to  the  completion  of  $69,000,000  worth  of 
construction  work. 
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The  Chairman.  What  special  overhead  expense  was  incurred  here 
in  connection  with  this  construction  work? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  liave  not  those  figures.  Those  are  not 
my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
ships  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Indirectly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  took  your  special  overhead  charge  and  added  it  t<» 
this  amount  here,  making  $8,600,000  of  overhead  expense  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  overhead  charge  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25,000,000  for  construction  purposes  is  somewhat  ex- 
cessive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  12  per  cent  overhead  charge  on  iloinir 
$70,0(X),000  worth  of  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  must  have  been  putting  in  some  new  plants.  I 
can  not  understand  that  overhead  charge. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  $8,600,000  on  that 
account.  Let  us  talk  about  the  completion  of  the  ships,  because  I  <lc> 
not  think  that  overhead  has  anything  to  do  with  this  question  at  all. 
How  much  will  be  required  to  complete  the  ships? 

Commander  Gatew(X)d.  At  the  present  date  by  far  the  larger  |>er- 
centage  of  the  money  needed  will  be  required  to  complete  the  con- 
tracts or  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  ships  that  have  already 
been  completed,  because  we  have  only  two  ships  left  to  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  due  to  work  to  be  done  under 
this  last  appropriation,  for  which  you  estimated  the  cost  to  In* 
$29,000,000,  and  of  which  you  have  had  $25,000,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Tile  cash  balance  is  $17,000,000. 

The  Chah^man.  You  have  an  item  of  $8,000,000  there  that  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all.  If  they  have  been  spending 
this  money  for  overhead  or  for  any  other  other  than  construction  pur- 
poses, they  must  ac(  ount  for  that  in  some  other  way,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Our  total  estimate  of  the  amount  nei-es* 
sary  to  complete  as  of  October  1  was  $84,990,000.  That  included  the 
Construction  Division  only.  Then  to  that  should  be  added  $4,457*827 
as  overhead,  other  than  the  overhead  of  the  Construction  Division, 
to  complete. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  similar  to  the  $8,60(),0(X).  Tliat 
is  the  amount  that  will  be  incurred  from  Octol)er  1  on  until  com- 
pletion. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  somebody  else  come  in  and  explain 
that  at  some  other  time.  We  will  not  consider  that  here.  As  I  have 
said,  we  are  only  considering  the  question  of  completing  these  ships. 

Commander  Aatewood.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  figure  of 
$8,6(K),()()0  should  certainly  have  been  added  to  the  purely  construction 
estimates. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  not  advised  of  that  and  no  one  ever,  un- 
derstood it.  It  might  have  been  in  the  back  of  somebody's  head,  hut 
it  was  not  given  to  us.  All  the  information  we  ever  Had  was  that 
we  would  probably  have  to  appropriate  $4,000,000  more,  and  proba- 
blv  we  would  not  have  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  And  the  cut  was  made  with  the  consent  of  everybody 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  less  labor  cost  and  less  material  cost. 
AVhether  $4,000,000  more  would  be  needed  nobody  could  tell  exactly, 
but  we  said  we  would  give  you  $25,000,000,  and  if  you  could  get 
through  on  that  all  right,  but  if  not  the  balance  would  be  given  to 
complete  the  program. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  quite  true,  sir,  and  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  committee,  but  the  committee  must  understand 
that  there  was  an  error  made  by  the  former  comptroller's  department 
in  not  adding  to  the  purely  construction  figures  this  other  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at 
all.  The  construction  of  these  ships  was  to  cost  so  much  money,  and 
if  the  Shipping  Board"  has  any  other  expenses  it  will  have  to  show 
Tvhat  they  are. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Some  of  those  expenses  are  properly 
chargeable  to  construction. 

The  Chairman.  $8,000,()00  is  not  properly  chargeable  to  it. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  figure, 
but  the  figures  given  by  the  comptroller's  department  were  expendi- 
tures chargeable  against  construction.  If  you  exclude  that  figure 
the  construction  figure  would  be  $34,990,000,  and  on  October  1  the 
cash  on  hand  was  $17,000,(K)0,  leaving  a  balance  of  $17,990,(X)0;  if 
the  Navy  payments  for  tankers,  radio  equipment,  etc.,  are  not  made 
that  leaves  $7,590,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Navy  payments  are  not  made  how  much 
would  it  be  ? 

Commander  Gatewck)d.  It  would  be  $17,990,0(K).  That  is  merely  a 
paper  transfer  of  funds.  The  amount  would  be  $7,590,000  if  all  over- 
head is  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  make  it  $7,590,000  if  you  deduct  the 
$8,600,000  from  the  $12,000,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Here  is  the  way  I  ^et  it :  The  estimate  for 
construction,  again  speaking  purely  for  the  Construction  Division, 
was  $34,990,000;  on  October  1  we  had  $17,000,000  of  a  cash  balance, 
leaving  $17,990,000.  Now,  if  the  Navy  payments  for  tankers,  radio 
equipment,  etc.  are  not  made 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  they  amount  to? 

Commander  Gatew(X)d.  $10,400,000,  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  assume  that  the  Navy  payments  will 
not  be  made. 

Commander  Gatew(k)d.  That,  again,  is  a  matter  I  do  not  know 
about. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  assume  they  will  not  be  made^  If 
there  is  a  bill  against  the  Navy  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  paid,  and  instead  of  ai)propriating  mqnev  you  would  have  to  give 
us  back  $2,500,000,  because  you  will  be  $2,50(),()()()  to  the  good,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  figures. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,  if  vou  do  not  pav  overhead  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  pay  the  $S,C()().0()0  and  he  is  deduct- 
ing $10,000,000  for  the  Navy  payments,  but  we  must  not  assume  that 
those  payments  are  not  to  be  made.  The  Navy  is  going  to  pay  its 
bills. 

Commander  (tatewood.  We  pay  the  Navy;  that  is  what  I  mean 
about  that ;  they  are  payments  we  are  supposed  to  make  to  the  Navy. 
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For  examj)le,  all  of  the  radio  equii)inent  on  all  of  our  l)oats  was  pur- 
cUased  from  the  Xavy  but  it  has  not  been  paid  for,  and  that  is  money 
we  may  have  to  pay  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  the  way  you  make  your  cal- 
culations. 1  have  my  mind  working  in  a  certain  groove,  perhaps, 
along  rather  simple  lines,  and  your  statement  rather  complicates  it. 
I  will  just  repeat  the  way  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  To  begin  with, 
you  said  $20,()0(),00()  was  all  you  needed  to  complete  the  program. 
\Ve  are  not  concerned  about  wiiatever  complications  may  exist  in 
your  figures.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  $'29,()(i(),(X)0  will 
complete  the  program  which  you  said  would  be  completed  with  that 
amount  of  money,  and  having  had  $25,000,000  of  it,  how  much  more 
do  you  need  to  complete  the  program  ?  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
get  at,  and  that  is  a  simplified  wav  of  putting  it.  We  do  not  go 
back  to  $7().()00,00().  $69,000,000,  or  $34,000,000.  We  go  back  to  the 
$29,000,000. 

Comniiuider  (rATfnvooi).  Let  me  see  whether  I  can  explain  it  to  vou. 
The  $29  0()(),000  is  short  by  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  of  expecte*! 
credits,  how  much  of  which  we  are  going  to  get  we  do  not  know,  Init 
whatever  we  get  will  probably  go  into  the  General  Treasury  and  not 
be  credited  against  construction,  and  we  would  not  get  whatever  we 
do  get  for  a  long  time. 

The  rnAiR.MAX.  You  presented  this  case  of  $29,000,000  to  complete 
your  shipbuilding  program:  you  did  not  state  anything  about  ex- 
])e(t(Ml  credits;  you  simply  stated  that  $29,000,000  would  be  required 
to  (•omi)lete  a  certain  program,  and  we  gave  you  $25,000,000. 

Commander  (tatewood.  And  up  to  that  time  we  had  always  been 
getting  credits  through  the  entire  program;  that  is,  from  1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  still  getting  credits.  The  Shipping 
Botird  is  collecting  under  the  $55,000,000  authorizati(m  and  will  Ih» 
collecting  under  that  authorization  until  the  30th  of  next  June,  antl 
V'lM\tever  they  collect  of  the  $55,000,000  l)etween  now  and  the  30th 
of  June  will  be  available,  so  that  the  $7,000  000  could  be  included  in 
the  collection  and  paid  out  of  those  collections  for  the  purpose  you 
indicate? 

Commander  Ciatewood.  If  we  iiet  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  getting  it.  They  htne  ovo»'  $i5.- 
C^)(\000  that  I  know  of,  and  it  can  not  be  said  here  thev  are  not  jret- 
tii^g  it;  thev  are  getting  it  and  will  get  it.  It  is  true,  however,  thnt 
they  have  not  gotten  all  of  the  $55,000,000. 

Couuuander  Gatewood.  Again,  I  am  speaking  about  the  comp- 
troller's statement  as  to  the  amount  recoverable 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  happens  that  we  have  been  niak- 
inr  some  imestiirations  about  what  thev  get,  and  we  are  not  entii'elv 
in  tile  dark  about  it. 

Commauf-er  (tatewood.  I  am  taking  the  comptroller's  .statement 
tliat  it  is  not  available  for  construction. 

The  C^HAiKMAN.  It  may  not  be  available  under  the  orders  of  tho 
Shipping  Board,  but  there  is  no  (juesticm  about  the  Shipping  BoanI 
having  collected  money.  I  know  they  have  collected  more  than 
$7,500,000;  I  know  they  have  colltjcted' more  than  twice  $7.5()0,(KX>, 
and  I  think  three  times  $7,500,000,  and  out  of  what  they  have  col- 
lected they  mu^t  pay  this  $7,500,000.    You  may  have  had  something? 
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special  in  vour  minds,  but  the  Shipping  Board  had  authority  to  col- 
lect $55,0()b,()0(),  and  that  $55,000,000  was  to  be  utilized  in  any  way 
the  board  thought  proper.  I  know  they  have  not  collected  the  entire 
$55,000,000  but  they  are  still  collecting,  have  collected,  and  will  col- 
lect a  lot  more  between  now  and  the  30th  of  June,  so  that  everything 
we  give  you  on  top  of  what  you  received  to  complete  your  $29.60O,00() 
program  is  just  adding  that  much  more  to  the  funds  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  we  do  not  propose  to  do:  we  have  given  them  all  we 
propose  to  give  them. 

Commander  (tatewood.  How  much  of  that  we  are  now  getting  in 
is  properly  creditable  to  pure  construction  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  is  subject  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  administration,  and  if  we  jjive  vou 
$7,500,000  we  will  just  add  that  much  more  to  the  appropriatif)ns  we 
have  already  given  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Thev  have  from  now  until  the  1st  of  Julv  to  collect 

•  •  • 

the  balance  of  the  $55,000,000  uncollected:  they  mav  or  may  not  get 
that,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  disi)osf» 
of  that  money  in  the  way  they  can  best  ust»  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  recommend  to  the  Shipping  Board  that  they 
come  in  with  a  frank  statement  of  the  situation  and  not  try  to  get 
money  by  indirect  methods. 

Commander  (tatewood.  You  understand  my  position,  sir?  From 
the  time  construction  started  until  we  made  our  estimates  of  $69,- 
0(X),000  and  then  up  to  the  time  we  made  our  estimate  of  $29,000,000 
we  were  getting  certain  credits  properly  chargeable  to  construction 
funds.     Maybe  I  can  make  it  clear  if  I  put  it  this  way 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  were  giving  you  a  part  of 
the  money  as  they  were  collecting  it  for  the  payment  of  your  obli- 
gations. 

Commander  Gatewood.  A  part  of  the  money  which  was  collected 
and  which  had  been  obtained  and  expended  out  of  construction 
funds.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  credits  in  this 
$55,000,000  were  from  housing  projects. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  ships,  and 
thev  can  use  the  monev  no  matter  from  what  source  thev  ijet  it. 

Commander  Ctatew^(X)I).  That  is  an  administrative  matter.  In 
these  estimates  we  are  onlv  crediting  back  to  construction  what  has 
been  spent  right  out  of  construction. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  law  reads  this  wav : 

ft 

Vor  a<lniinistrative  piin)oses,  tlu*  imyiiiont  of  da 'ins  arisiiii;  from  tlit*  can- 
cHlation  of  contracs.  dMina^e  oliar.iros  and  niiscellaneons  adjustments,  main- 
tenan(*e  and  oiKM-ation  of  wssel.'^,  tho  conipU'tion  of  vessels  now  nnder  con- 
struction, and  for  carrying;  out  the  provisions  of  the  art  ent'tled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  tlie  pronioti(m  and  ni-;intenance  of  the  American  niercliant  marine, 
to  repe:  1  certain  enierjrency  lejjislation,  atjd  provide  for  the  disposifon.  regu- 
lation, and  use  of  property  acrpilred  tlierennder,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  June  5,  1920,  shall  he  paid  from  the  following  sources:  (a)  The 
amount  on  hand  July  1,  1921;  (h)  the  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922  from  the  operatWm  of  sliips,  and  (c)  not  to  excee<l  $r»r), 0()().(KK)  from  de- 
ferred paymenis  on  ships  sold  prior  to  ttie  approval  of  this  act,  from  plant 
and  material  sold  durinp:  the  liscal  year  1022,  and  from  shipn  sold  during  the 
fiscal  >Tar  1922. 

So  it  is  clearly  ai)i)licable  to  the  consti'uction  of  ships. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  there  is  this  other ■proi>osition  involved:  You 
made  an  estimate  of  $29,000,000:  we  thought  we  might  be  able,  with 
a  falling  market,  to  get  the  work  done  for  $25,000,000.  What  has 
that  work  cost  us  as  compared  to  what  we  thought  it  would  cost 
when  the  estimate  of  $29,000,000  was  made — that  is,  did  it  cost  more 
or  less  or  about  the  figure  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  made  the 
$29,000,000  estimate? 

Commander  (jatewoc^d.  It  has  cost  us  very  close  to  that  figure. 
sir.  I  see  what  you  have  in  mind  and  I  will  quote  this  paragraph 
from  the  memorandum  I  have  here.  There  was  a  cash  balance 
on  October  1  of  $17,(KK),0(K);  if  we  had  not  had  to  take  mto  ac- 
count  

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  Let  us  eliminate  that  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  clear  in  my  own  mind  whether  or  not  the  work,  since  the 
$25,000,000  appropriation  was  made,  has  cost  vou  more  or  less  than 
that.  You  know  we  anticipated  that  there  might  be  a  little  reduc- 
tion in  the  labor  and  material  cost  and  that  we  might  in  that  way 
be  able  to  save  $4,0(K),000,  when  the  then  price  would  indicate 
$29,000,000. 

Commander  Gatewck)d.  It  looks  like  that  estimate  was  short  alx>ut 
$2,300,000;  in  other  words,  we  just  about  split  the  $4,000,000  that 
was  given  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  saved  $2,000,000? 

Commander  (jatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  not  to  need  any  more  than 
$2,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  if  C^ongress  should  carry  out  what  was  in  our 
minds  and  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  the 
time  the  $25,()(K),000  appropriation  was  made,  we  now  having  saved 
about  $2,(M)0,()(K),  Congress  should  give  you,  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  was  then  the  understanding,  about  $2,000,0(K)  to  finish  this 
work. 

Commander  (Jatewood.  That  would  be  all  right  if 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  Let  us  not  get  this  mixed  up  with 
anything  else.  In  other  words,  if  our  calculations  at  that  time  were 
correct  the  $2,00(),0(X)  would  do  the  job,  because  you  have  saved 
something  like  $2,(K)0,000. 

Commander  (tatew(X)d.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Sis8<^)N.  Xow,  these  other  matters  that  Congress  knew  nothing 
about — these  credits  you  sj^eak  of  as  expecting  to  get  in — are  entirely 
different  matters. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  then  they  would  still  have  money  enough 
to  pay  those  obligations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  Shipping  Board  itself  decides  to  use  the  funds 
which  they  have  collected  as  the  act  provides  they  may  he  used 
then  you  do  not  need  but  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  everybody  understood  it 
would  l)e  used  and  that  is  what  it  must  be  used  for  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  we  have  potten  the  pro|>osition  down 
to  the  point  that  we  have  now  saved  about  $2,000,000  and  if  Con- 
gress appropriates  $2,000,000 — the  exact  fi^re  can  be  arrived  at — 
then  Congress  will  keep  faith  with  the  Shipping  Board;  we  would 
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^ive  them  the  $2,000,000  they  should  have,  and  it  would  be  up  to 
the  Shipping  Board  to  use  these  other  credits  as  they  desired  and 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  debts  and  obligations.  That  is  a 
matter  of  administration  and  is  not  a  matter  fcJr  which  we  should 
appropriate. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  -we  add  to  the  $2,000,000  will  be  adding 
that  much  more  to  the  $55,000,000,  and  as  long  as  they  have  the 
$55,0(K),000,  or  any  part  of  it,  they  must  use  it  as  provided  in  the 
law.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  this  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  here  to  justify  the  comp- 
troller's use  of  any  overhead  moneys;  I  am  merely  justifying  the 
construction  estimates,  which  are,  as  I  said  before,  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. I  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  it  was  misinformed 
hist  July  by  not  having  had  added  to  the  purely  construction  figures 
an  amount  that  was  properly  chargeable  against  construction  to 
carry  on  the  general  administrative  work  in  finishing  that  pro- 
gram. You  should  have  had  that  figure,  but  it  was  not  added,  and 
to  that  extent  the  figures  are  shoi-t.  To  the  extent  that  I  overesti- 
mated the  credits  I  am  short,  and  I  am  not  avoiding  responsibility 
for  that,  but  I  still  think  some  of  those  credits  are  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  30th  of  next  June  they  can  pay  any- 
thing they  want  to  pay  for  construction  out  of  any  money  they 
collect  under  the  $55,000,000  authorization. 

Commander  Gatewood.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  present  is  that 
some  of  these  things  may  not  come  in  before  the  30th  of  next  June. 
F'or  example,*  we  should  get  something  out  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Co.  claims,  but  we  will  not  get  anything  by  the  30th  of  next  June, 
because  those  claims  will  be  long-winded  legal  affairs,  and  to  that 
extent  we  have  overestimated  the  credits;  but  you  should  have  had 
another  figure;  whether  that  figure  ought  to  be  $8,600,000  I  do  not 
know,  but  you  should  have  had  a  figure  in  addition  to  my  estimate 
for  general  overhead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I' presume  you  do  not  know  now  whether  the  saving 
we  have  mentioned  is  more  or  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  exactly  what  the 
figure  may  be. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  will  try  to  get  that  for  you  if  I  can  get 
the  accurate  figures  from  the  comptroller's  department. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  about  $2,000,000  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  -looks  to  be  about  that  amount  now. 

You  will  remember  that  in  that  $25,000,000  we  estimated  about 
$10,000,000  for  deferred  payments,  and  that  was  only  an  estimate; 
that  was  the  best  we  could  possibly  do,  because  no  one  could  sav 
whether  it  was  $10,000,000,  $12,000,000,  or  $14,000,000,  and  that 
was  the  figure  that  was  the  least  accurate  of  all  the  figures  I  gave. 
A.  great  deal  of  the  mo^ney  we  now  have  to  pay  is  for  ships  that 
have  already  been  constructed — that  is,  the  money  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  those  contracts,  a  great  deal  of  it — because  we  have 
>nly  a  relatively  small  amount  of  shipbuilding  to  complete. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  you  did  estimate  in  this  $29,000,000 
the  actual  overhead  charges  for  purely  construction  work? 

Commander  Gatew(K)d.  Yes;  they  are  in  luded  in  that — T  mean 
for  my  division. 


*  "*"»,•  ir-if* 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Your  construction  division? 

Commander  Gateavood.  Yes;  but  not  for  the  comptrollers  divi- 
sion— that  is,  the  administrative  overhead  expenses  of  the  offices 
here  in  Washington  and  field. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  which  you  are  in  no  way  responsible  and  can  not 
be  responsible  from  the  very  nature  of  tliin^rs,  any  more  than  we 
would  be  responsible  unless  we  would  be  told  about  it. 


Fei?ki*ary  it,  192:^. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ACJRICULTrRE. 

nUREAr    OF    I'LANT    INDVSTRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  WM.  A.  TAYLOE,  CHIEF,  BUEEAU  OF  PLABTT 

INDUSTEY. 

ERADICATION   OF  THE   WHITE   VINE   BLISTER   RUST. 
DESCRIPTION     OF    WHITK    PINK    RLISTKU    Rl'ST. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Dr.  Taylor,  tell  us  about  this  item. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  item,  wliich  is  a  deficiency  item  of  $ir)(),()(K),  is 
made  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  in 
the  Pacific  Xoi-thwest  during  the  past  autumn.  The  disease  is  one 
which  reached  the  New  England  States  from  J^urope  s6me  10  yeai*s 
ago  and  which  is  destructive  to  the  white  pine  of  the  East  and 
to  the  five-needled  pines  of  the  West,  which  are  variously  known 
as  white  pines  \yhen  they  reach  the  stap:e  of  lumber. 

The  disease  is  destructive  to  the  tree,  as  you  will  notice  in  the 
pictures  on  these  postei's,  which  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  Eastern 
States,  entering  throuph  the  leaves,  passing  from  the  leaves  to  the 
small  twigs  and  working  back  gradually  until  it  redches  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  which  it  girdles,  resulting  in  the  death  of  that  which  is 
above  and  ultimately  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  top.  The  length 
of  time  to  cause  destruction  after  the  infection  of  the  tree  natural! v 
varies  witli  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
infection  from  the  trunk. 

In  the  case  of  trees  that  are  50  years  old  and  that  become  infei-ted 
out  on  the  limbs  the  probabilities  are- that  the  infection  will  not 
seriously  damage  the  tree  before  it  is  ready  for  cutting  and  har- 
vCvSting  as  timber.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  the  death  is  very 
quick,  so  that  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  is  prevented.  In  the 
case  of  trees  of  the  age  of  20  or  *M)  years  serious  damage  is  likely 
to  occur  within  10  years  after  infection  and  the  timber  value  of 
the  tree,  therefore,  is  destroyed  before  it  is  big  enough  to  harvest 
for  timber. 

RKMKDY    FOR    DESTROY  I  N(J    DIKKASE. 

The  work  on  the  disease,  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
States  from  New  York  east,  has  proceeded  for  several  years  in  the 
direction  of  developing  a  practical  working  method  of  controlling 
the  disease.     That  control  is  made  possible  by  the   fact  that  the 
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disease  can  not  spread  from  one  pine  tree  to  another  pine  tree  ex- 
cept by  way  of  the  foliage  of  currants  or  gooseberries,  upon  which 
the  spores  from  the  pine  tree  lodge.  There  they  germinate  and  pene- 
trate and  then  spread  from  gooseberry  or  currant  to  gooseberry  or 
currant,  and  from  those  back  to  the  pine.  If  this  bridge  which  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  form  between  .the  pine  trees  is  re- 
moved the  pine  trees  are  safe.  Sucli  removal,  it  has  been  determined 
through  observation  and  experiments,  involves  the  cleaning  out  of 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  for  distances  of  GOO  to  900  feet 
outside  of  the  outermost  pine  trees  in  a  particular  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Surrounding  a  forest  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  There  must  be  a  noncurrant  and  nongoose- 
berry  zone  of  from  GOO  to  900  feet  around  the  forest. 

AVe  have  felt  that  the  method  of  controlling  the  disease  under 
eastern  conditions  and,  therefore,  of  maintaining  our  future  supply 
of  white  nine,  has  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to  make  it  plain  that 
that  supply  can  be  protected  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  education  and  of  the  psycho- 
logical condition  of  the  timl)er  owners  'which  makes  them  receptive ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  how  highly  they  value  the 
l^ine.  In  the  New  England  States,  where  white  pine  is  now  recognized 
us  a  crop  just  as  much  as  corn,  although  it  takes  from  40  to  GO  years  to 
grow  it  to  the  point  of  harvesting,  the  local  individual  and  municipal 
interest  is  very  keen,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  so.  In  sections 
where  the  original  forests  are  still  being  harvested  and  where  no 
j)lanting  of  forests  is  done  there  is  little  interest  in  any  such  thing 
until  the  disease  reaches  the  stage  that  it  is  destructive  enough  to 
be  convincing  and  alarming. 

This  much  which  I  have  said  relates  not  to  the  deficiencv  item 
hut  to  the  general  program  of  work. 

INFECTTOX    TN    XOUTH WESTERN    STATES. 

Mr.  Anderhon.  And  what  you  have  just  said  refers  entirely  to  the 
infestations  in  the  Eastern  States? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  from  Minnesota  eastward  and  chiefly  east 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  it  is  a  problem  of  controlling  the  spread  of 
the  disease? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  a  progressive,  systematic 
clearing  out  of  the  currants  and  gooseberries  and  controlling  the 
disease,  for  the  disease  is  present  in  practically  all  of  that  area. 

In  September  last  the  disease  for  the  first  time  was  discovered 
west  of  Minnesota  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  Canada.  It 
was  discovered  in  British  Columbia  near  Puget  Sound,  in  the  vicinity, 
I  believe,  of  the  citv  of  Vancouver.  That  immediately  caused  care- 
f  ul  scouting  in  the  Puget  Sound  territory  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  winter  infection  had  been  found  in  four 
localities  in  the  State  of  Washington,  all  near  Puget  Sound,  so  that 
we  have  at  once  upon  us  the  problem  of  protecting  the  8,000,000 
iicres,  approximately,  of  merchantable  susce])tible  pine  in  the  Cascade 
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and  Rocky  Mountain  areas,  of  which  approximately  one-third  is  in 
the  national  forests  and  is,  therefore,  (jovemment  property. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  now  any  infection  in  the  national  foT^t^i 

Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  no  infection  in  the  national  forests  now. 
This  map  will  show  the  locations  of  the  known  infections  in  Briti>h 
Columbia  and  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  are  close  to  the 
Sound. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  these  red  spots  on  the  map  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  They  are  quarantine  lines  which  have  been  established. 
They  are  State  quarantine  lines,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  This  is  the  State  quarantine  line  [indicatinir] 
and  the  departmental  quarantine  will  probably  hold  this  line.  Tlie 
order  for  that  has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  it  is  now  under  considera- 
tion and  will  probaljly  be  established  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
This  Canadian  quarantine  has  already  been  declared  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  disease  moving  eastward. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  suppose  there  is  a  quarantine  along  the  border 
line? 

Dr.  Kellerman.  Both  quarantine  lines  will  be  placed  along  the 
border  at  the  same  time ;  this  line  has  been  declarecl  and  this  is  now 
being  declared  bv  the  local'peqple  [indicating]. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  use  of  our  cleaning  out  our  own  back 
yard  if  the  front  Canadian  yard  is  not  cleaned  out  by  Canada  ?  Will 
they  cooperate  with  us? 

t>i\  Taylor.  They  are  cooperating  and  are  intei-ested,  althoujrh 
they  have  not  as  heavy  an  investment  in  pine  as  we  have. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  agree  with  you  as  to  the  remedy? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  method  and  as  to 
the  virulence  of  the  disease,  both  among  scientific  men  and  those 
who  enforce  their  regulatory  laws.  Of  course,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  takes  this  gooseberry  bridge  for  the  disease  to  pass<,  there 
would  not  be  any  chance  at  all  for  us,  unless  they  cleaned  out  the 
disease  thoroughly.  We,  of  course,  can  not  say  to  you  with  confi- 
dence that  every  point  of  infection  in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
known  to  us.  The  discovery  of  the  disease  here  is  too  recent  to 
permit  that,  but  an  active  and  intensive  scouting  has  not  disclosed 
the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  State  of  Washin^on  inland  from 
this  fringe  along  Puget  Sound,  and  foilunately  this  is  a  district  in 
which  there  is  but  a  scattering  of  the  susceptible  pines,  because  most 
of  them  are  over  here  to  the  east  and  a  considerable  distance  away. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  other  pine  but  the  white  pine  affected? 

Dr.  Taylor.  All  of  the  five-needle  pines,  and  that  includes  the 
sugar  pine,  the  Idaho  white  pine,  and  several  species  of  those  west- 
ern pines;  all  of  which  are  distinct  from  the  old  white  pine  of  the 
Lake  region  and  Xew  England. 

Mr.  xVnderson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  heaviest  stand  of  white  pine 
is  in  Idaho? 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  remaining  virgin  white-pine  timber  stand  of  the 
country  is  largely  in  this  territorv,  the  heaviest  bodies  bein^  in  Idaho, 
some  in  Oregon,  W^ashington,  IVlontana,  and  some  in  California,  so 
that  it  is  all  in  this  corner  of  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.   What  other  overhead  expenses  could  there  bc^? 

Commander  (tatewood.  In  the  first  pla  e,  there  should  have  been 
added  to  the  figures  of  the  construction  division  figures  that  should 
have  been  funiiGhed  by  tho  ccmptrollcr's  depaitmeiit,  which  v.-as 
the  only  department  that  could  estimate  the  fi^ire«.  The  con- 
stru:  tion  division  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were  at  that  time 
or  what  future  similar  payments  would  be  made.  That  was  for 
carrying  on  the  general  administrative  work  in  connection  with 
the  completion  of  that  large  program.  That  figure  was  not  added, 
but  it  should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $8,600,000  have  anything  to  do  v.  ith 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  ships? 

Commander  Gatf.wood.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  in?  Was  that  a  part  of  the 
overhead  here  in  Washington? 

Commander  (tatewood.  A  part  was  overhead  expense  hei-e  in 
Washington.    That  is  the  comptrollers  figure. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where  was  the  expense  of  $8,600,nfK) 
incurred? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Some  of  it  was  incurred  prior  to  April 
1,  and  some  of  it  w^as  incurred  between  April  1  and  ()ctober  1.  We 
now  estimate  $4,457,827  as  the  amount  of  overhead  from  October  1- 
to  the  completion. 

Mr.  S18SON.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  is  attached  to  this  item  of  $8,600,000  of  overhead,  l)e- 
cause  the  overhead  expense  would  have  to  be  paid  anyway.  Your 
overhead  expense  in  any  plant,  or  in  any  large  construction  plant, 
is  proceeding  all  the  time.  You  estimated  $29,()0(),()0()  as  the  amo  int 
necessary  to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work,  and  $'25,000,0  >()  of  that 
amount  was  appropriated.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  it  clearly  in  my 
mind  just  how  that  item  of  $8,000,000  can  be  charged  to  tlie 
$25,000,000. 

Commander  GATEWofai.  I  was  estimating  from  the  j)oint  of  view 
of  the  men  actuallv  doiuff  the  work,  and  not  on  the  biisis  of  the 
general  administrative  expenses  involved  in  condu  ting  tlie  c  n- 
struction  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  vou  pay  any  overhead  charge  out  of  tliat 
$25,000,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  paid  the  overhead  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion division  only  out  of  the  $25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  should  have  paid. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  are  keeping  iDooks  in  that  manner,  we  are  lost. 
If  that  is  your  method  of  making  financial  statements  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  utterly  lost;  and  I  do  not  see  how  w^e  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell  what  w^e  are  appropriating  money  for.  To  be  frank  with 
you  about  the  matter,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  it. 

Commander  Gatew^ood.  You  would  have  to  add  to  that  figure  these 
administrative  or  overhead  expenses,  which,  I  think,  is  a  proper 
charge,  according  to  the  comptroller's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  consists  of  general  administrative  o\er- 
head  expenses  at  Washington,  and  the  overhead  expenses  of  the 
board  in  ^neral,  incident  to  the  completion  of  $69,000,000  worth  of 
construction  work. 
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called  a  meetinfr,  which  was  held  at  Portland  in  December,  to  con- 
sider the  whole  situation  and  determine  w^hat  needed  to  be  undertaken, 
ftnd  this  proposal  is  a  joint  result  of  that  consideration. 

(  OOl'i-IKATlON    WirU    STATES. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Doctor,  have  you  eliminated  the  citrus  canker  from  the 
fruit  secticms? 

Dr.  Taylor.  No  case  of  citrus  canker  has  been  found  in  Floriila 
now  for  a  little  over  two  years. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  that  case  you  had  the  cooperation  of  the  States? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  success  of  this  necessarily  depends  more  upon  the 
cooperation  of  another  country  over  which  we  have  no  control  ? 

Dr.  Tayu)R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  appropriation  be  limited 
to  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  Not  this  appropriation,  for  this  i^eason,  that  the  le<r- 
islatures  of  none  of  the  States  that  are  affected  meet  until  next  Jan- 
uary. The  effective  work  must  be  done  during  this  next  growing 
season,  the  year  1922. 

The  Chair3l\x.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  must  begin  to  work 
before  July? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir.  If  we  are  to  work  effectively  at  all  we 
should  be  in  the  field  in  each  locality  where  it  is  practicable  just  as 
soon  as  the  snow  is  off. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  any  assurance  that  you 
will  get  any  material  contribution  from  the  States? 

Dr.  Tayu^r.  The  State  authorities  have  already  volunteered  that 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  funds  available  in  any  of  their  forestry 
appropriations  or  their  orchard-disease  appropriations  through 
which  they  can  detail  men  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  our  si>e- 
cialists,  that  that  will  be  done,  and  that  the  forest-fire  fighting  asso- 
ciations which  are  maintained  by  the  timber  owners  will  make  avail- 
able the  service  of  their  men  to  us. 

Mr.  Sissox.  On  all  of  the  (rovernment  reservations  there  are  ft>r- 
est  organizations  that  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after  this  matter  if 
given  a  little  information  and  instruction  as  to  this  disease? 

Dr.  Tayu>r.  Yes.  This  i)ropose(]  activity  will  lye  but  little  on  the 
forest  reservations.  The  disease  fortunatelv  has  not  reached  thost» 
reservations. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Thev  have  some  forest  reservations  Avhere  thev  coon- 
erate  with  the  States  and  with  the  large  landowners  where  you  have 
some  of  the  foiesters  on  land  other  than  the  public  domain? 

Dr.  Tayivor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  those  who  are  not  confined  to  the  public  domain 
ought  to  be  able  to  cooperate  in  the  country  as  to  the  discovery  of 
the  disease? 

Dr.  Tayu>r.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  State  activities  com- 
bined forestry,  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments,  and  those 
of  Oregon,  California,  Idaho  and  Montana  estimate  that  they  can 
make  availal)le  for  the  routine  field  work  the  equivalent  of  975  men 
for  22  days  each  during  the  calendar  year,  which  would  amount  to 
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approximately  iil,5()0  man  days  of  routine  scouting  unc 
vision  of  our  specialists,  but  Ave  must  furnish  the  le   ; 
expert  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Men  with  knowledge? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Men  who  have  the  "  know  how  ?  " 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

BASIS    OF    KSTIMATE — PROPOSED    PERSONNEL    AND    SALAK    : 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  tl  i 
That  is  important. 

Dr.  Taylor.  This  is  based,  as  the  printed  analysis  s 
number  of  men  of  diiferent  grades.     JPathologists.  3,  a 
$3,000;  assistant  pathologists,  17,  from  $2,520  to  $1,80(  ; 
stenographers,'3  for  the  office  work  in  the  field,  $1,440  to  ! 
assistants.  28,  at  salaries  from  $1,800  to  $1,500;  colhib<  i 
nominal  $1  a  year  salary;  and  miscellaneous  tempora 
from  $5  to  $4  per  diem. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  of  17  j  i 
Is  that  just  a  guess  as  to  how  many  people  will  be  rec  i 
area? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  rests  on  an  estimate  of  the  numbe 
be  required  to  cover  the  particular  areas  of  territory  v  1 
tensive  scouting  must  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Within  a  given  time? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  has  been  fixed? 

Dr.  TAYiif>R.  This  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  starting  i 
April  1. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  important  to  start  early  in  the  s]  i 
is  also  important  to  continue  it  all  the  summer? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  during  all  the  season  when  the 
covered  with  snow  and  field  work  can  not  be  done. 

LENGTH    OF    TIME    KKFOKK    EKADH'ATION    OF    DISEASE    CAN     »E    AS< 

The  Chairman.  ITow  kmg  do  you  anticipate  it  will 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  you  have  in  mind? 

Dr.  TAYiiOR.  It  will  require  the  full  year's  operation,  f 
we  can  forecast  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  then  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  assuming  the  availability  of  th' 
approximately  April  1,  we  should  be  able  to  say  by  De 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  practicable  to  eradicate  this  disen 
region. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  you  should  Hnd,  as  a  result  of  the 
that  the  infection  has  scattered   around  all   through  i: 
and  that  eradication  would  be  impossible,  you  would  ha 
lish  a  quarantine  line  and  control  the  spread  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes;  develop  such  practicable  methods  o 
would  be  economically  sound  for  the  owners  of  pine  in  tl 
maintain,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  grow  pine.  O 
that  is  uncertain  in  the  northwestern  situation  is  this,  th 
currants  and  gooseberries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  diffe 
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from  those  in  the  northeast.  We  do  not  know  the  actual  suscepti- 
bility of  these  northwestern  currants,  and  their  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease has  only  been  studied  in  a  very  small  way  and  under  rather 
abnormal  conditions,  such  as  greenhouse  conditions.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  imported  black  currant  from  the  Old  World, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  been  planted  almost  ever^-where  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  migrated,  through  our  whole  northern  coun- 
try and  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  as  well,  is  scattered  in  the  home- 
stead plantings  of  that  region.  That  black  currant  is  the  first  point 
of  attack,  because  it  is  likely  to.be  the  first  thing  to  show  the  disease 
if  it  is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  The  $150,000  you  are  asking  has  nothing  to  cK) 
with  the  appropriation  for  rust? 

Dr.  Taylor,  rfo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  independent  activity? 

Dr.  Taylor.  And  representing  an  emergency  phase,  entirely  sep- 
arate. 

.  The  Chairman.  And  you  will  be  able  to  determine  the.  extent  of 
the  emergency  within  the  amount  suggested  ? 

Dr.  Taylor.  ^Ya  should  be  able  to  do  that  during  this  one  yearV 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  that  we  make  here,  I  antici- 
pate, would  only  go  to  the  1st  of  July.  If  we  only  should  provide 
up  to  the  1st  of  July  how  much  would  you  have  to  have? 

Dr.  Taylor.  We  would  have  to  figure  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  As- 
suming that  it  would  be  available,  say,  by  the  1st  of  April 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  bill  will  be  law  by  April  1. 
I  have  no  doubt. 

Dr.  Tayix)r.  We  could  make  a  calculation.  If  we  were  to  start  on 
it  at  all  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  plan  our  campaign  for  the 
whole  year. 

The  Chairman.  Preciselv. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  us  to 
spend  money  in  the  spring  and  then  to  stop  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  you. 

Dr.  Taylor.  For  that  reason  at  this  time  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  an  estimate  for  the  spring  work  merely. 

DIVISION    OF    ESTIMATE    IIY    FISCAL    YEARS. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  is  made  for  this  work? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  running  us  through  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  an  estimate  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
could  only  apply  for  this  year,  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Taylor.  ()ur  estimate  covers  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  cal- 
endar year,  the  growing  season,  such  as  we  would  have  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one  an«l 
I  am  in  favor  of  treating  it  very  sympathetically. 

Dr.  TAYix>R._It  is  a  cavse  where  we  shall  know  a  great  deal  more 
in  a  year  from  now  than  we  know  now. 

To  finance  the  work  from  April  1  to  Jnne  :U),  1922,  will  require  approxi- 
mately $25,000 ;  from  July  1.  1922,  to  March  31,  192.*?.  wUl  require  approxJuiately 
$12o,d0().    Those  estimates  are  based  upon  the  following  analyses: 
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special  in  vour  minds,  but  the  Shipping  Board  liad  authority  to  col- 
lect $55,0()(),00<),  and  that  $55,000,000  was  to  be  utilized  in  any  way 
the  board  thought  proper.  I  know  they  have  not  collected  the  entire 
$55,000,000  but  they  are  still  collecting,  have  collected,  and  will  col- 
lect a  lot  more  between  now  and  the  80th  of  June,  so  that  everything 
we  give  you  on  top  of  what  you  received  to  complete  your  $29. 000,000 
program  is  just  adding  that  much  more  to  the  funds  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  wliich  we  do  not  propose  to  do:  we  have  given  them  all  we 
propose  to  give  them. 

Commander  (jatewood.  How  much  of  that  we  are  now  getting  in 
is  properly  creditable  to  pure  construction  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  subject  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  administration,  and  if  we  give  you 
$7,500,000  we  will  just  add  that  much  more  to  the  appropriations  we 
have  already  given  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Thev  have  from  now  until  the  1st  of  Julv  to  collect 
the  balance  of  the  $55,000,000  uncollected:  they  mav  or  may  not  get 
that,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  dispose 
of  that  money  in  the  way  they  can  best  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  recommend  to  the  Shipping  Board  that  they 
come  in  with  a  frank  statement  of  the  situation  and  not  try  to  set 
money  by  indirect  methods. 

Commander  Gtatewood.  You  understand  my  position,  sir?  From 
the  time  construction  started  until  we  made  our  estimates  of  $69,- 
000,000  and  then  up  to  the  time  we  made  our  estimate  of  $29,000,000 
WB  were  getting  certain  credits  properly  chargeable  to  construction 
funds.     Maybe  I  can  make  it  clear  if  I  put  it  this  way 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  were  giving  you  a  part  of 
the  money  as  they  were  collecting  it  for  the  payment  of  your  obli- 
gations. 

Commander  Gatewood.  A  part  of  the  money  which  was  collected 
and  which  had  been  obtained  and  expended  out  of  construction 
funds.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  credits  in  this 
$55,000,000  were  from  housing  projects. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  ships,  and 
thev  can  use  the  money  no  matter  from  what  source  thev  oret  it. 

lommander  Gatew(XH).  That  is  an  administrative  matter.  In 
these  estimates  we  are  only  crediting  back  to  construction  what  has 
been  spent  right  out  of  construction. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  law  reads  this  wav: 

t. 

Kor  iHluiinistrative  pun)()s(^s,  tho  paynuMil  of  clains  arisini;  from  tlu»  rnn- 
cellation  of  contracis,  (lnniap:e  charires  and  iniscellaneons  acljustnuMits,  nmin- 
teiianoe  and  operation  of  vessels,  the  ('onii>!etio!i  of  vessels  now  under  voi\- 
struet(>n.  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  ait  ent'tled  "An  act  to 
pr()vi<1e  for  the  promotion  and  nrnntenance  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
to  n»pe;  1  c(»rtain  emerjrency  lejrif^lation,  and  provide  for  the  disposit'on,  rep:u- 
lation.  and  use  of  property  acfpiired  tljereunder,  and  for  other  pur[K)ses.'* 
approved  .June  5,  1920,  sluill  he  paid  from  the  following  sources:  (a)  Tlie 
amount- on  hand  July  1,  1921;  (h)  the  amount  received  durinjr  the  tiscal  year 
1922  from  the  operat'on  of  ships,  and  (c)  not  to  exceed  $r)r),0(K).(XX)  from  de- 
ferred paymenis  on  ships  sold  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act,  from  plant 
and  material  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  ami  from  ships  sold  during  the 
fiscal  year  1922. 

So  it  is  clearly  applicable  to  the  constinction  of  ships. 
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Fkiday,  Febrcaht  17,  192ii. 
STATEMENT  OF  DB.  MILTON  WHITNEY,  CHIEF  BITSEAXr  OF  SOU£. 

GOVERNMENT  KELP  PLANT,  SUMMERLAND,  CALIF. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  money  in  this  item 
for  the  care  and  maintenani  e  of  the  Government  Kelp  Vlant  at  Sum- 
merland,  Calif.,  are  you? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  $2,86()  to  supplement 
the  $5,000  that  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis|)o^^ 
of  the  plant.  We  had  thought  that  after  advertising  we  would  lie 
able  to  dispose  of  it  within  the  time  w4iich  would  be  covered  by  this 
appropriation,  but  there  have  been  complications  in  regard  to  the 
leases  that  have  prolonged  the  negotiations,  and  we  have  not  yet  lieen 
able  to  complete  the  sale  and  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  $5,000  that  you  had  appropriated  for 
1922  intended  to  pay  for  the  services  of  men  to  watch  the  plant  or 
to  sell  the  plant? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  was  for  the  care  and  the  expenses  necessary  in 
the  disposition  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  entire  year,  was  it 
not  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  was  not  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  was  an  annual  appropriation. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  an  annual  appropriation.  The 
wording  of  the  appropriation  was  that  the  Secretary  could  dispose  of 
the  plant  at  any  time  after  this  bill  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  vou  would  not  have  used  the  $5,(KK)  for 
1922  if  vou  had  disposed  of  it  in  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  vear 
1922? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  kelp  plant  now? 

Dr.  Whitney.  What  we  did  w^as  to  stop  operations  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  vear.  The  onlv  monev  that  we  have  used  since  the  1st 
of  July  was  for  three  watchmen  and  an  engineer  to  look  after  the 
harvesters.  There  are  two  marine  harvesters  that  are  at  a  different 
place  iji  safe  anchorage,  and  then  we  have  used  about  $800  of  this 
money  for  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  traveling  expenses  for? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
the  plant. 

PROSPECT  OF  SELLING   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prospect  of  selling  the  plant? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  had  three  offers.  We  advertised  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  newspapers,  in  the  commercial  and  scientific  maga- 
zines, and  received  three  offers.  The  bids  were  opened  on  June  l.*». 
We  tried  out  the  highest  bid,  which  was  $35,000,  and  we  found,  after 
considerable  negotiations,  that  they  were  not  able  to  raise  the  money, 
and  they  finally  withdrew.  The  second  bid  was  for  $26,000,  and  they 
withdrew  without  entering  into  anv  negotiations.  The  third  Mil 
was  $17,500. 
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^ive  them  the  $2,()()0,()()()  they  .should  have,  and  it  would  l)e  up  to 
the  Shipping  Board  to  use  these  other  credits  as  they  desired  and 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  debts  and  obligations.  That  is  a 
matter  of  administration  and  is  not  a  matter  frtr  which  we  should 
appropriate. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  Ave  add  to  the  $2,000,0(K)  will  be  adding 
that  much  more  to  the  $55,0()(),()00,  and  as  long  as  they  have  the 
$55,()()(),0()0,  or  any  part  of  it,  they  must  use  it  as  provided  in  the 
law.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  this  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  not  here  to  justify  the  comp- 
troller's use  of  any  overhead  moneys;  I  am  merely  justifying  the 
construction  estimates,  which  are,  as  I  said  before,  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. I  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  it  was  misinformed 
last  July  by  not  having  had  added  to  the  purely  construction  figures 
an  amount  that  was  properly  chargeable  against  construction  to 
carry  on  the  general  administrative  work  in  finishing  that  pro- 
gram. You  should  have  had  that  figure,  but  it  was  not  added,  and 
to  that  extent  the  figures  are  short.  To  the  extent  that  I  overesti- 
mated the  credits  I  am  short,  and  I  am  not  avoiding  responsibility 
for  that,  but  I  still  think  some  of  those  credits  are  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  30th  of  next  June  they  can  pay  any- 
thing they  want  to  pay  for  construction  out  of  any  money  they 
collect  under  the  $55,000,000  authorization. 

Commander  Gatewood.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  present  is  that 
some  of  these  things  may  not  come  in  before  the  30th  of  next  June. 
For  example,'  we  should  get  something  out  of  the  Submarine  Boat 
Co.  claims,  but  we  will  not  get  anything  by  the  30th  of  next  June, 
because  those  claims  will  be  long-winded  legal  affairs,  and  to  that 
extent  we  have  overestimated  the  credits;  but  you  should  have  had 
another  figure;  whether  that  figure  ought  to  be  $8,C()0,(K)0  I  do  not 
know,  but  you  should  have  had  a  figure  in  addition  to  my  estimate 
for  general  overhead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I'  pi-esume  you  do  not  know  now  whether  the  saving 
we  have  mentioned  is  more  or  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  exactly  what  the 
figure  may  be. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  will  try  to  get  that  for  you  if  I  can  get 
the  accurate  figures  from  the  comptroller's  department. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  about  $2,000,000  ? 

Commander  (tatewood.  It  -looks  to  be  alx)ut  that  amount  now\ 

You  will  remember  that  in  that  $25,000,000  we  estimated  about 
$10,000,000  for  deferred  payments,  and  that  was  only  an  estimate; 
that  was  the  best  we  could  possibly  do,  because  no  one  could  sav 
whether  it  was  $10,000,000,  $12,000,000,  or  $14,000,(K)0,  and  that 
was  the  figure  that  was  the  least  accurate  of  all  the  figures  I  gave. 
A  great  deal  of  the  mcviey  we  now  have  to  pay  is  for  ships  that 
have  already  been  constructed — that  is,  the  money  necessary  for  the 
eettlement  of  those  contracts,  a  great  deal  of  it — because  we  have 
>nly  a  relatively  small  amount  of  shipbuilding  to  complete. 

iSlr.  Btrns.  As  I  understand,  you  did  estimate  in  this  $29,000,(X)0 
the  actual  overhead  charges  for  purely  construction  work? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes;  they  are  in  luded  in  that — T  mean 
for  my  division. 
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Dr.  Whitney.  They  have  informed  us,  or  have  put  information  in 
our  hands  that  makes  us  believe  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  |roo<i 
chance  to  warrant  us  in  extending  their  option  to  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary.   That  is  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  due  to  this  situation,  vou  think  you  neeil 
$2,860  more? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  will  not  need  it  if  we  sell  on  next  Tues<lay. 
but  if  we  do  not  sell  on  next  Tuesday  then  we  have  got  to  cancel 
tliat  option  and  take  the  whole  thing  back.  We  will  try  to  sell  it. 
first,  as  a  going  concern  in  its  entirety,  and,  failing  that,  we  will 
have  to  dismantle  and  salvage  it. 

EXPENSE   OF   WATCHMEN    AND   ENGINEER. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  watchmen  there.  What  do  vou 
pav  these  watchmen? 

Dr.  Whitney.  There  is  one  at  $1,140.  one  is  temporarily  employeil 
at  $90  per  month,  and  another  is  employed  at  $i^.lO  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  an  engineer  there? 

Dr.  Whitney:  There  are  two  kelp  harvesters  anchored  at  I^>n«r 
Beach.  There  is  no  safe  harbor  at  Summerland,  so  we  transferred 
the  harvesters  to  Long  Beach. 

The  Chairman.  The  engineer  takes  care  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  he  keeps  them  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  sell  those  harvesters? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  sell  them,  you  will  have  to  dismantle 
them. 

Dr.  Whitney.  AVe  can  dispose  of  them  separately.  Tliere  will  l)e 
no  trouble  alxmt  disposing  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  per  annum  expense  incurred  in 
the  employment  of  the  three  watchmen  and  the  engineer? 

Dr.  Whitney.  For  seven  months  it  was  $4,610.57. 

The  Chairman.  This  $2,800  is  intended  to  carry  it  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  in  case  we  do  not  dispose  of  it  sooner. 

AM  or  NT    INVESTKF)    IN    PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  it  is  essential  that  this  approj)ria- 
ticm  should  be  made  to  cover  any  contingency  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  necosary,  of  course,  to  watch  the 
l)lant,  which  is  a  (Tovernment  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  we  invested  in  the  plant, 
or  in  the  plant  construction  ( 

Dr.  WiuTNFiY.  The  value  of  the  plant  as  it  is,  or  of  the  nuiterial 
that  was  put  into  it  as  it  now  stands  is  about  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  about  $448,000  altogether  since  the 
plant  has  been  there.    So  there  are  $80,000  invested  in  the  plant. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir:  that  represents  the  value  of  the  material, 
or  the  original  value  of  the  material  at  that  time,  without  deprecia- 
tion. Xow,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  clone 
there.  It  was  an  experimental  plant,  and  we  have  tried  methods  and 
have  changed  methods. 


i^^ 
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VALINE    OF    POTASH    SOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  produce  any  potash? 

Dr.  Whttnky.  We  have  sold  to  date  $140,748.60  worth  of  potash. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  your  investntent  $313,000  so  far. 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  possibility  of  oj^eratinty  the  plant 
successfully  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  think  it  is  very  good.  There  has  been,  as 
you  know,  g^reat  business  depression  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  there 
has  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  exceedingly 
hard  for  anyone  to  raise  money. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    PLANT    BKING    ST'CrKSSFlL. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  Government  has  done  all  of 
the  experimentation  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  Government, 
and  enough  to  justify  other  people  in  investing  their  money  in  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  the  Government  could  have  con- 
tinued for  one  year  longer,  or  until  we  had  all  of  the  by-products 
out,  but  we  have  enough,  I  should  say.  We  have  made  demonstra- 
tions enough  to  justify  others  in  taking  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  success? 

Dr.  Whitney.  W^e  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  business  would  it  be  possible  to  make 
it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  could  probably  enlarge  it  at  least  three  times; 
there  is  sufficient  kelp  continuously  growing  to  supply  a  plant  three 
times  the  size  of  the  present  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
from  a  plant  of  that  size  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  have  no  estimate  on  that.  We  have  figured  on  the 
entire  kelp  industry. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Our  rather  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
potash  recoverable  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  around  200,000  tons. 
That  is  actual  potash. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  worth  per  ton? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  worth  about  $80  per  ton  of  KgO.  That 
would  be  200,000  tons  of  KgO.  The  entire  use  of  potash  in  this  coun- 
try in  1913  was  240,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  because  we  could  not  get  it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  that  was  when  we  were  using  the  largest 
amount.    That  is  the  largest  amount  we  have  ever  used. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capital  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
do  that?  • 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  would  be  in  rather  small  units.  It  would  not  be 
susceptible  of  development  as  a  great  factory.  It  would  consist  of 
small  units  along  the  coast,  from  southern  California  all  the  way  to 
Alaska. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  place  where  you  can  obtain  kelp 
potash  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  On^  the  Japanese  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  it  g^rows  only  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  sufficiently  steady  flow  of  this  supply 
to  justify  an  investment  in  the  plant? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  small  plants  along  the 
coast.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  small  plants  in  Alaska  to  give 
work  to  the  Indians.  There,  of  course,  the  season  is  short,  and  they 
get  but  one  crop  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  natural  growth,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  have  to  be  planted? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Xo,  sir.  You  cut  it  as  you  would  hav  or  as  von 
would  cut  clover. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  marine  harvesters? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  cutting  knives,  similar  to  those 
on  the  ordinary  mower.  They  cut  the  kelp  off  about  6  feet  below 
the  surface  of  tne  water,  and  it  comes  to  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  cut  it  floats? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  The  harvesters  load  it  on  the  barges. 
They  load  about  100  tons  on  a  barge. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  to  diy  it,  then,  before  you  manufac- 
ture it? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  process  do  you  go  through  with  in  dry- 
ing it  ? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  We  have  rotary  kilns. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  put  it  through  the  drv- 
ing  process? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Just  a  few  minutes,  or  about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  then  grind  it  up? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  several  things  we  do  with  it. 
depending  on  what  we  want  to  prepare.  Some  of  it  has  been  sold  as 
dried  ground  kelp,  and  some  of  it  has  been  sold  as  kelp  char. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  that  for  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  can  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer,  but  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way  to  use  it  is  to  activate  the  kelp  charcoal  by  methods 
which  we  ourselves  have  worked  out.  Those  are  electrical  furnait* 
methods.  When  properly  treated,  it  is  exceedingly  active  in  it> 
power  to  absorb  gases  and  in  the  purifying  of  liquids.  The  countr>' 
IS  depending  more  and  more  in  its  great  chemical  industry  on  absorb- 
ing substances,  such  as  ordinary  charcoal,  bone  charcoal,  fuller's 
earth,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Since  the  war  the  value  of  charcoal 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  methods  of  activating  charcoal  have 
been  demonstrated  as  of  so  much  value  that  this  product  of  kelp 
char  has  become  a  valuable  asset.  We  think  that  the  value  of  kelp 
char  is  sufficient  to  run  the  entire  plant.  Then,  besides  that,  we  have 
the  potash  recovered  and  the  iodine. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  by-products? 

Dr.  AVhitney.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  we  have  ammonia  and  a  number  of 
other  things  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  work  out  on  an  accurate 
scale.    Of  course,  that  is  all  stopped  now. 
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The  Chairman.  What  you  want  in  this  case  is  $2,860  to  keep  the 
plant  ^oing  until  you  can  make  a  sale  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman!  That  is,  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  make  a  sale  of  the  plant  within  the  next 
30  days  you  will  not  need  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No,  sir;  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  it  for  any- 
thing else. 

Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  AND  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

STATEliENTS  OF  MB.  H.  S.  TOHE,  IN  CHABOE  ADHINISTBATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WABEHOUSE  ACT,  ANB  MB.  WELLS  A. 
SHEBMAN,  SPECIALIST  IN  MABXET  SUBVEYS. 

ADMINISTRATION    UNITED    STATES    WAREHOUSE    ACT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $80,000  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  ware- 
house act,  and  you  are  asking  for  $9,015  more.  Did  you  make  an 
allotment  of  this  appropriation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1922? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  allotted. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  your  allotment  with  a  view  to 
living  within  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  are  within  it.  This  is  simply  a  sup- 
plemental estimate,  and  it  is  not  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  no  place  here  if  it  is  not  a  deficiency. 

INCREASED    NI'MBER   OF    WAREHOI^SKS    LICENSED. 

Mr.  YoHE.  This  is  simply  an  item  which  is  asked  for  to  make 
possible  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  to  the  extent  that  it  is  demanded. 
When  the  estimates  were  submitted  last  year  we  asked  for  $100,0(K), 
and  it  was  felt  that  that  amount  would  l)e  needed  to  answer  the  de- 
mands which  were  being  made  on  the  part  of  warehousemen  to  be- 
come licensed  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  The  represen- 
tations which  were  made  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  and  the  actual- development  since  apparently  fully 
justified  the  amount  which  we  asked  for.  We  have  found  in  the 
past  year  the  greatest  growth  in  the  matter  of  licensing  warehouses 
that  has  occurred  since  the  act  went  into  effect.  This  act  was  passed 
in  August,  1916.  Up  to  the  first  of  last  April,. we  had  licensed  238 
cotton  warehouses  with  a  total  capacity  of  approximately  429,975 
bales  of  cotton;  we  had  licensed  56  grain  warehouses  with  a  capacity 
of  approximately  2,108,000  bushels  of  grain;  we  had  licensed  5 
wool  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  24,375,000  pounds  of  wool.  There 
were  no  tobacco  warehouses  licensed  at  that  time.    Since  then  those 
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numbers  have  been  increased  in  the  matter  of  cotton  warehouses  to 
264  cotton  warehouses,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  1,25(),(KX)  bale*^; 
in  the  way  of  grain,  the  number  of  licensed  warehouses  has  moveil 
from  56  to  275,  witli  a  total  capacity  of  over  seven  times  as  ^reat 
as  we  had  last  April,  or  over  14,(K)(),()()0  bushels. 

We  have  now  18  wool  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  33,0()C),0()(> 
pounds,  and  w^e  have  6  tobacco  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of 
8,820,000  pounds.  Now,  we  are  not  calling  attention  to  the  particular 
increase  in  the  number  of  warehouses,  but  are  calling  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  increased  capacity  of  those  warehouses,  which  is 
the  thing  we  must  consider  if  we  are  going  to  administer  the  act 
effectively,  because  it  is  necessary  to  make  subsequent  inspections  of 
the  warehouses  a  certain  number  of  times  a  year  to  see  that  the 
products  represented  by  the  outstanding  receipts  are  dn  hand.  When 
we  stop  to  consider  that  in  six  months'  time  in  the  past  year  we  have 
more  than  trebled  the  amount  of  licensed  cotton  warehouse  capacity 
and  have  increased  seven  times  the  amount  of  grain  warehouse  ca- 
pacity, and  then  if  you  will  stop  to  consider  that  those  warehouses 
must  be  inspected,  as  we  believe,  at  least  four  times  a  year,  you  can 
easily  see  how  the  demands  are  made  on  our  appropriation.  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  the  matter  of  the  expenditure  of  that  appro- 
jjriation  is  not  going  into  salaries.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  salaried 
projects  in  the  whole  Bureau  of  Markets.  We  pav  men  as  low  as 
$1,500  a  year. 


EMPLOYEES.  Nt'MHEU  AM)  SALARIES. 


The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid? 

Mr.  YoHE.  The  highest  salary  is  $3,800  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  do  you  have? 

Mr.  YonE.  There  are  about  18,  I  think.  Many  of  those  men  are 
out  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  $»S.300  was  the  highest 
salary  paid,  but  I  notice  you  have  one  man  here  at  $8,600. 

Mr.  YoHE.  That  is  in  estinuites  for  this  coming  year.  There  is  no 
one  drawing  $8,600  now  in  that  project.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the 
highest  salary  paid  was  $8,000. 

AMOrNT  OF  srPKKVlSION   OF   WAREHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  supervision  do  you  have  of  the  ware- 
houses when  thev  are  licensed? 

Mr.  YoHE.  We  can  require  them  to  submit  reports  such  as  we  may 
desire,  and  we  have  supervision  to  the  extent  that  if  they  are  not  con- 
ducting the  warehouses  as  we  think  they  should  be  conducted,  we  can 
revoke  the  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  advantage  of  licensing  the  ware- 
houses ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  The  advantage  of  the  license  is  not  so  much  to  the 
warehouseman,  except  that  from  a  business  standpoint  he  can  adver- 
tise, if  he  want  to  to  get  business,  that  he  is  a  licensed  warehouseman, 
and  that  his  warehouse  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  30U  pass  on  the  fireproof  character  of  the  ware- 
liouses  ? 
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Mr.  YoHE.  We  pass  on  the  construction  of  the  warehouses,  but  it 
is  not  required  that  the  warehouse  must  be  fireproof,  in  order  to  be 
licensed.  The  only  thing  required  in  the  act  is  that  the  warehouse 
shall  protect  the  products  against  damage  from  either  the  elements 
or  insects,  or  whatever  sources  it  may  come  from.  To  the  depositor, 
the  license  to  the  warehouse  means  everything.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  or  anyone  else  who  may  be  using  a  warehouse  would  be  bene- 
fited to  this  exetent,  that  with  the  licensed  warehouse  receipt  he  can 
go  to  almost  any  bank  and  borrow  up  to  a  certain  value  on  the  par- 
ticular products  covered  by  the  receipt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
takes  a  receipt  from  an  unlicensed  warehouse,  he  very  frequently 
finds  that  his  borrowing  capacity  is  not  based  upon  that  receipt,  but 
is  based  on  his  "own  personal  financial  responsibility.  The  purpose 
of  these  subsequent  inspections  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which, 
as  I  have  said,  use  up  so  much  of  our  appropriation,  is  to  see  that  the 
product  is  there  on  all  outstanding  receipts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  require  a  bond,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  determine  that  ?    Is  it  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  No.  The  act  does  not  fix  the  bond ;  it  simply  leaves 
it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  the  regulations  the  Secretary 
has  promulgated  determine  it.  There  is  no  deficiency  called  for  here 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  deficit.. 

NfaUD   OF   APPROPRIATION    TO   EXTEND   tICEJfSING. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  YoHj:.  No ;  we  are  simply  asking  for  money  to  make  it  possible 
to  go  ahead  and  answer  the  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  before  this  committee  but  de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr.  YoHE.  I  understood  you  were  considering  both  deficiency  and 
supplemental  masters. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  this  committee 

Mr.  YoHE.  Then  it  should  not  be  here. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  I  imagine  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  man  to  take  charge 
of  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  this  an  item  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  YoHE.  The  remainder  of  this  year;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ball.  This  is  a  deficiency  in  this  sense :  That  if  you  do  not 
grant  this  we  will  not  extend  it  and  we  will  stop  the  work.  That 
is  just  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  will  stop  the  extension? 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  we  will  stop  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Yohe.  No;  we  can  go  ahead  with  our  present  appropriation 
this  year;  we  have  a  certain  amount  allotted  so  that  we  can  go  ahead 
wi'^h  the  warehouses  we  now  have  licensed. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  you  will  stop  the  extension  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  YoHE.  But  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  not  admit 
anv  more  warehousemen  to  the  list  of  eligibles  as  licensed  ware- 
housemen. 
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AMOT'NT   OF    APPLICATIONS   COMING    IN. 


The  Chairman.  How  many  applications  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  The  number  of  applications  depends  on  the  season  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  very  shortly  we  expect  to  have  a  number 
from  the  wool  people.  They  usually  do  not  get  active  in  the  matter 
of  filing  applications  until  tlie  particular  product  which  they  handle 
begins  to  move  into  storage.  Eight  now  we  have  been  served  with 
notice  by  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  that  they  expect 
to  file  applications — they  have  probably  filed  them  now — for  at  least 
40  warehouses. 

We  are  served  with  similar  notice  from  the  tobacco  growers  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which  will  come  in  this  spring.  A 
number  of  wool  people  have  told  us  that  they  expect  to  file  appli- 
cations. Just  day  before  yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  a  large 
grain-elevator  concern  in  Fort  Worth;  Tex.,  with  a  million  and 
a  half  bushel  capacity,  stating  that  they  had  definitely  made  up 
their  minds  to  file  an  application.  Last  week  we  got  an  applica- 
tion from  a  concern  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  grain  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  bushels.  They  are  constantly  com- 
ing in.  Just  last  week  we  had  a  letter  from  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  in  which 
he  says  he  wants  to  get  all  the  elevator  men  in  Oregon  into  the  sys- 
tem. Yesterday  I  received  a*  letter  from  them  transmitting  the 
names  of  about  150  or  160  grain  elevators  in  Oregon  alone. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  the  operation  of  this  law  as  it 
is  administered,  when  an  application  is  received  you  make  a  pre- 
liminary inspection? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir;  an  inspection  of  the  warehouse  itself  and 
also  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  you  have  made  the  fii'st  inspection,  you 
figure  on  making  an  average  of  four  inspections  a  year? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  with 
the  amount  of  money  you  have  you  are  not  able  to  accept  any  new 
applications,  because  you  will  not  have  the  money  with  which  to 
make  the  preliminary  inspections  and  follow  them  with  the  inspet*- 
tions  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  receipt  is 
properly  safeguarded? 

Mr.  I OHE.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  this  $9,015  will  enable  you  to  do 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir. 


U N EXPEN DED  BA  LA N CK. 


The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  unexpended  balance  have  you 
on  hand  now? 

Mr.  YoHE.  We  have  now  about  $15,000;  the  appropriation  of  last 
year  has  about  $10,000  in  it,  and  there  is  $5,000  left  in  the  continuing 
appropriation  from  the  original  act.  Now,  there  is  another  thin^ 
that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  $15,000,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  not  allotted  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  for  our 
present  force  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  there  will  be  consider- 
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able  of  that;  probably  the  entire  $15,000  will  be  used  to  meet  that 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  that  is  all  to  be  said  about  this. 

BANK   LOANS  ON    LICENSED  WABEHOU8E   RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  YoHE.  There  is  another  thing  I  probably  ought  to  say  to  this 
committee,  and  that  is  this :  These  licensed  receipts,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  have  given  the  deposition  something  on  which  to  get  his  loan. 
As  was  stated  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Anderson's  committee,  a  letter 
was  received  from  one  warehouseman  who  some  time  ago  took  sev- 
eral hundred  warehouse  receipts  to  a  bank  in  Xew  Orleans  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  loan.  He  left  those  receipts  with  the  bank  and 
went  on  another 'errand;  when  he  came  back  he  found  the  bank  had 
thrown  out  about  a  dozen  receipts,  and  on  which  they  told  him  th-^y 
could  not  make  a  loan ;  he  looked  at  his  receipts  and  found  that  the 
dozen  thrown  out  were  receipts  that  had  been  issued  prior  to  his 
entering  into  the  license  system. 

The  Chair»£an.  Do  you  find  that  the  Federal  reserve  banks  re- 
quire them  to  have  receipts  from  licensed  warehouses? 

Mr.  YoHE.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a  universal  requirement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  rule  in  Atlanta,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YoHE.  No;  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Atlanta  has  a  corps 
of  its  own  inspectors,  but  in  the  case  of  our  warehouses  their  inspec- 
tors do  not  inspect  warehouses  which  we  have  licensed;  they  only 
inspect  those  which  are  not  licensed  and  they  recommend  to  the  ware- 
housemen in  their  district  that  they  operate  under  the  Federal  system. 

COST   OF  LICENSE   AND   INSPECTION. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Does  this  license  cost  anything? 

Mr.  YoHE.  It  costs  $2  for  the  license  itself  and  the  warehouseman 
must  pay  a  certain  fee  for  inspection ;  then  he  must  pay  for  the  bond 
he  files,  and  that  is  the  most  costly  part  of  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  annual  charge  to  the  licensed  ware- 
liouseman  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  No,  sir;  there  is  an  original  inspection  charge,  then 
n  license  fee  of  $2,  and  thereafter  there  is  only  a  charge  of  $1  for 
«ach  renewal  of  the  license. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  inspection  cost  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  The  inspection  cost  will  range  all  the  way  from  $5  to 
$50,  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  warehouse. 

The  Chairman.  The  inspection  involves  the  taking  of  an  inven- 
tory, does  it  not? 

Mr.  YoHE.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  particular  warehouse,  an  analysis  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  warehouseman,  his  financial  standing,  integrity,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  should  make  these 
inspections  without  cost? 

Mr.  Yohe.  As  the  law  stands  now  it  is  merely  permissive,  and  unless 
the  law  is  made  mandatory  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
making  the  system  what  it  might  he  made  to  protect  the  average 
person  who  deposits  with  a  warehouseman  because  of  the  fact  that 
if  they  are  asked  to  pay  a  large  fee  they  will  probably  stay  out  of 
the  system. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  think  there  is  sufficient  aclvanta*re  in 
keepin«r  them  within  the  system  to  justify  the  (jovernment  in  payin*r 
the  cost  of  the  inspection  ? 

Mr.  YoHE.  I  should  say  that  if  we  can  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  stabilizin<r  influence  which  these  licensed  warehouses  and 
these  licensed  receipts  have  had  upon  agriculture,  then  the  cost  is 
more  than  compensated  to  the  (jovemment. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  pa<re  44,  which  we 
passed  over  until  Mr.  Anderson  could  be  present.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Anderson  to  conduct  the  examination  as  to  that  item. 

COMPLETION    OF    WOOL   WORK, 

• 

The  Chairman.  Please  just  briefly  tell  us  about  this  wool  situation. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  completion  of  the  wool  work  depends  largely 
upon  the  speed  with  which  the  Department  of  Justice  can  1[)ring  to 
a  conclusion  the  cases  that  we  have  turned  over  to  them.  The  War 
Industries  Board  required  the  1918  wool  clip  to  be  handled  under 
the  regulations  which  it  prescribed,  because  the  entire  domestic  clip 
and  a  good  deal  more  was  needed  for  the  military  purposes  of  the 
Ignited  States.  lender  the  regulations  two  classes  of  dealers  were 
permitted  to  operate.  They  were  called  country  dealers  and  central 
dealers.  There  were  only  178  central  dealei*s ;  and,  eventually,  all  of 
the  domestic-wool  clij)  was  required  to  pass  through  their  hands. 
The  Quartermaster's  Department  determined,  through  its  valuation 
committee,  the  value  of  each  lot  and  allotted  the  wool  taken  over  by 
the  Government  to  the  A-arious  mills  which  held  contracts.  •  In  addi- 
tion to  the  value,  as  deterriiined  by  the  Quartermaster's  committee* 
the  distributing  central  dealer  was  paid  4  per  cent  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  his  overhead,  the  use  of  his  facilities,  etc.  That 
was  all  the  profit  which  he  was  supposed  to  make. 

The  regulations  provided  that  if  on  the  season's  business  either 
the  country  dealers  or  the  central  dealers  made  more  profit  than  per- 
mitted under  the  regulations*  the  excess  should  be  disposed  of  as  the 
(Joverament  might  require.  Before  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  foun<l 
that  certain  dealers  had  made  a  great  deal  of  excess.  The  War 
Industries  Board  made  a  promist^,  as  they  construed  it,  a  public 
statement,  that  the  excess  would  be  collected  from  the  dealei-s  and 
returned  to  the  growers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  growers? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  not  all  of  the  names;  but  we  have  a  ^reat 
many — tens  of  thousands.  We  inherited  that  promise.  That  is  to 
say,  the  uncomj)leted  work  of  the  wool  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  by  presidential 
order  December  31,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  involved  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  located  excess  profits  totaling  over  $1,- 
300,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  much  to  each  one  of  the  woo! 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Xo,  sir;  the  amount  of  the  refunds  varies  con- 
siderably, because  some  dealers  made  considerable  excess;  in  some 
cases  the  excess  profits  amounts  to  several  cents  a  pound. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  about  completed? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  work  is  at  that  stage  Avhere,  as  I  have  said,  its 
completion  depends  on  the  speed  with  which  we  can  get  action  in  the 
courts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ascertained  all  the  facts? 

Mr.  Sher3Ian.  That  part  is  done,  except  for  the  winding  up  of  a 
few  cases,  which  we  have  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  put  experts  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  asking  this 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  are  there  to  be  tried? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  do  not  know.  The  solicitor  has  45  cases  in 
hand  and  will  have  the  remainder  of  them,  10  or  15  more,  in  the  next 
30  or  60  days.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  had  a  number  of 
these  cases  in  hand  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  required  to  keep  the  witnesses  on  the 
pay  roll? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  sir:  we  are  not  required  to  keep  the  witnesses 
on  the  pay  roll,  but  we  will  be  required  whenever  these  cases  come  to 
trial  to  have  an  auditor  available  and  on  the  ground  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  any  claims  for  offsets  which  the  defendants  may  raise. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  keep  them? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  two  of  our  auditors  were 
men  trained  for  the  purpose,  taken  from  our  regular  technical  staff, 
who  have  now  been  returned  to  their  work  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
division,  who  can  be  taken  off  and  used  for  auditors  in  these  cases  if 
it  becomes  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  being  paid  now  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Those  two  men  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  there? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  are  two  auditors  being  paid  from  this  fund. 
One  of  them  has  outside  employment  waiting  for  him.  We  have 
asked  him  to  defer  his  resignation  30  days  until  he  can  wind  up  one 
more  of  the  important  cases  which  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  this  money  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  traveling  and  expenses  which  would  be  incident 
to  the  trial  of  these  cases,  in  case  more  than  five  §hould  come  to  trial 
during  the  present  year.  We  have  an  unencumbered  balance  still  of 
about  $1,000,  after  providing  for  all  the  salariest  but  if  more  than 
five  cases  should  come  to  trial  before  the  1st  of  July  we  would  need 
the  money.  We  can  not  well  ask  for  continuances  when  we  have 
been  urging  the  Department  of  Justice  to  action. 

AMOUNT  COLLECTED rNDLSTRIBl'TKD  BALANCE. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  monw  have  vou  collected? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  little  over  $600,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  you  have  disbursed  about  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Nearly  half  of  that.  We  have  disbursed  $287- 
614.18,  and  we  have  a  fund  of  $94,542.12  which  can  not  be  distributed, 
that  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  appropriations  that  have  ever  been 
made  for  winding  up  this  work.  That  represents  checks  returned 
undelivered,  or  that  proportion  of  the  excess  profit  which  was  rep- 
resented by  purchase  from  unknown  parties. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  The  amount  to  go  to  those  people  that  you  c:m 
not  find  more  than  covers  the  cost? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $75,500,  if  you  get  the  $2,500,  is  what  the  cost  has 
been  so  far? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  in  mind  more  than  that.  The 
figure  I  had  in  mind  covered  the  estimate  of  $15,000  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  on  hand  $309,000  undistributed, 
and  assuming  that  the  same  percentage  will  remain — in  fact,  I  think 
it  will  be  more,  because  these  are  the  most  difficult  cases,  if  we 
collect  the  full  amount  there  will  be  considerably  over  $800,0(K)  left 
undistributed  in  the  Treasury. 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  C.  L.  MAELATT,  CHAIEMAN  FEDEEAL 

HOKTICULTTTEAL  BOABD. 

eradic:ation  of  pink  bollworm. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $50,000  for  eradication 
of  the  pink  bollworm.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  work? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  This  deficiency  estimate  is  for  border  control  to 
prevent  new  entry  from  Mexico  of  the  pink  bollworm.  Eradication 
IS  provided  for  in  a  separate  item  in  which  there  is  no  deficiency. 
This  map  indicates  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  pink  bollworm 
in  the  United  States.  This  matter  of  the  eradication  of  the  pink 
bollworm  has  been  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  four  or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  time  out  of  mind. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  been  since  1917,  as  I  recall  it.  It  was 
then  that  the  insect  was  first  discovered  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  1  was  thinking  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Dr.  Mari^tt.  We  have  had  the  boll  weevil  for  probably  30  years. 
The  pink  bollworm  was  reported  in  Mexico  in  November.  1916.  and 
at  that  time  we  asked  authority  from  Congress  to  establish  a  border 
control,  along  the  Mexican  and  Texas  border  particularly,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  insect  from  Mexico  into  the  Ignited  States. 
Such  authority,  With  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  immediately  avail- 
able, w^as  included  in  the  appropriations  for  the  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918.  Later,  in  1917,  the  pink  bollworm  was  found  in 
two  areas  in  Texas — Ilearne  and  the  Trinity  bay  section  [indicat- 
ing]. Since  then  Congress  has  been  giving  us  funds  that  we  have 
been  using  with  the  idea  of  eradicating  this  pest. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  cotton  croj)? 

Dr.  MARLiVTT.  None  at  all  in  the  United  States.  In  Laguna,  Mex- 
ico, it  has  had  a  considerable  effect,  but  in  the  United  States  it  has 
had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  cotton  crop.  This  has  been  one  of  the  l>est 
pieces  of  insurance  work  that  the  department  has  ever  done.  In 
other  words,  the  control  work  has  absolutely  eliminated  all  damage 
to  the  American  cotton  crop,  even  where  the  insect  had  gained  lim- 
ited foothold,  and  in  that  way  the  work  has  l)een  worth  many  times. 
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the  money  actually  expended  upon  it.    Without  this  work,  the  in- 
sect would  undoubtedly  have  spread  all  over  the  Southern  States. 

PROSPECT   OF    SUCCESSFUL   ERADICATION. 

ft 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  eliminating 
it  altogether? 

Dr.  MARLATT.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  that.  The  work  under  way 
has  been  very  successful  in  Louisiana,  for  example,  and  over  consid- 
erable areas  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  spreading  in  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Not  very  much;  because  cotton  is  there  a  localized 
crop. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  effective  has  the  border  control  been  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  It  has  been  very  effective,  and  that  phase  of  the  work 
is  what  we  have  under  consideration  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  thought  this  deficiency  was  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating the  pink  bollworm  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  No.  There  is  a  separate  item  for  eradication  and 
control  work.  This  item  is  for  the  border  control,  to  prevent  further 
entry  from  Mexico. 

In  further  answer  to  the  chairman's  question,  the  w^ork  in  Louisiana 
has  been  very  effective — so  much  so  that  not  a  single  pink  bollworm 
was  found  in  that  State  in  connection  with  the  crop  of  1921. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  were  several  points  of  infestation  in  Louisiana. 
Has  it  become  less  there  i 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  cleaned  up,  and  not  a  single  in- 
sect was  found  in  the  State  last  year.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  insect  has  been  exterminated  in  that  State.  Even  the  most  care- 
ful and  minute  examination  fails  to  show  a  single  insect  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  exterminated  in  this  section  [indicat- 
ing the  three  originally  invaded  parishes  in  southwestern  Louisiana]  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Not  a  single  bollw^orm  w^as  found  in  that  large  sec- 
tion last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  cotton  grown  in  that  section?  [Indicat- 
ing the  general  Trinity  Bay  region  in  Texas.] 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Cotton  w^as  grown  over  most  of  that  section  last  year 
(1921).  The  central  portion  of  that  section  [indicating],  that  within 
the  blue  line,  was  maintained  as  a  noncotton  section,  and  the  sur- 
rounding section  within  the  red  line  was  maintained  as  a  regulated 
section.  The  balance  of  the  area  was  without  any  regulation  or  con- 
trol. Only  one  insect  was  found  in  1921  in  this  area,  which  is  the 
largest  area  yet  invaded  by  the  pest. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  they  did  not  understand  at  first 
the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  so  that  they  might  have  agreed  upon  a 
noncotton-growing  zone. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  les,  sir;  it  is  a  pity.  That  proposition  was  made, 
but  it  was  turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  successful  are  you  in  combating  the  boll 
weevil  now? 

Dr.  Mari^tt.  The  boll  weevil  has  passed  into  a  state  of  permanency 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  now. 
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Dr.  Marlatt.  It  has  spread  over  the  entire  cotton  belt  east  of  Ari- 
zona, and  can  not  be  now  eliminated.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
trol by  methods  which  are  being:  constantly  improved  from  year  to 
year,  and  which  are  measurably  effective. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  if  you  are  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds  you  can  prevent  that  condition  from  taking  place, 
so  far  as  the  pink  bollworm  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  We  hope  to.  That  comes  under  our  oreneral  appro- 
priation, and  it  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATES  AND  PLANTERS. 

Mr.  Stsson.  I  think  vou  will  a^ree  that  success  in  this  whole  matter 
depends  upon  the  decree  of  coo[)eration  you  secure  from  cotton  farm- 
ers and  State  authorities,  and  especially  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  vour  quarantine  is  maintained. 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir:  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  How  successful  are  you  in  securing  that  cooix^ra- 
tion  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  We  have  been  KM)  per  cent  successful  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  result  that  I  have  just  mentioned  in  that  State, 
lentil  recently  we  have  had  only  partial  cooperation  in  Texas,  but 
the  people  of  Texas  have  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  prol)lem  within  the  last  18  months,  as  a  result  of  a  conferentv 
that  was  held  here  in  Washington  last  May  and  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  all  the  cotton  States,  a  large  delegation  from 
Texas  being  present. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Did  thev  not  send  a  State  commission  down  into 

ft. 

Mexico  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  But  to  finish  what  I  was  saying,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  held  here  in  May,  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  representatives  from  the  State  of  Texas  agreed  to  get 
legislation  and  to  secure  cooperation,  which  was  very  much  nee<letl, 
and  lam  plad  to  say  that  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  c(m- 
vened  in  July  last,  a  satisfactory  law  was  enacted  under  which  we 
are  now  operating.  We  believe  that  with  the  support  that  Congivss 
is  giving  and  with  the  support  which  we  expect  the  State  to  give, 
we  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  for  Texas  what  we  are  appar- 
ently accomplishing  in  Louisiana.  The  problem  is  in  a  very  hopeful 
situation.  It  all  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  cooperation,  not 
only  of  the  State  authorities  but  of  the  individual  planters. 

INVKSTKiATION    IN     MEXICO    BY    TKXAS    COMMrsSIOX. 

Referring  to  the  (juesticm  as  to  the  Texas  commission,  it  may  lx» 
said  that  the  conversion  of  the  Texas  people  was  due  to  the  commis- 
sion that  the  governor  of  Texas  sent  into  the  Laguna,  Mexico,  to  see 
what  the  insect  was  actually  doing.  Texas  was  full  of  <loubtin«r 
Tliomases  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  pink  bollworm.  They  sai<l 
"  It  is  an  old  pest,  which  we  have  known  from  childhood,''  and  they 
thought  tlie  new  pink  bollworm  was  all  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
of  tlie  experts.    They  said  that  there  was  not  a  pink  bollworm  in  the 
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State  of  Texas,  and  that  was  probably  true  so  far  as  their  own  experi- 
ence went,  because  the  control  and  clean-up  had  practically  elimi- 
nated it. 

ITie  governor  appointed  a  commission  which  was  very  representa- 
tive of  the  cotton  interests  of  Texas,  including  men  representing  the 
diflFerent  cotton  associations  and  also  the  leading  men  who  had  op- 
posed our  work  in  Texas  and  who  had  practically  blocked  our  efforts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  made  it  up  about  50-50.  That  is,  he  appointed  a 
number  of  doubting  Thomases,  who  had  made  speeches  against  the 
work,  and  then  he  appointed  a  number  of  men  who  felt  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  Those  men  went  down  to  L^guna,  and 
they  did  a  good  piece  of  investigation.  They  went  out  into  the  fields 
and  made  their  own  examinations.  The  plan  was  to  go  into  a  field 
at  different  points,  and  when  the  signal  was  shouted,  each  one  would 
pull  up  the  cotton  plant  nearest  to  him.  They  would  then  carry  these 
out  to  the  open  and  count  the  boUworms  and  estimate  the  damage. 
They  did  that  sort  of  work  throughout  Laguna,  and  got  a  good  idea 
of  what  this  new  pest  meant.  They  submitted  to  the  governor  a 
very  valuable  and  enlightening  report  on  their  investigation.  One 
interesting  feature  of  their  report  was  that  they  placed  the  loss  due  to 
the  insect  at  about  5  or  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  government 
authorities  had  placed  it.  They  put  the  loss  of  that  year,  1920,  at 
upward  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Laguna.  Our  estimate  of  the 
loss  for  the  same  year  was  a  little  over  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  continuation  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  a  matter  of  great  importance? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  The  general  appropriation  for  eradication,  which,  of 
course,  we  are  not  considering  now,  is  very  important. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  continuation  of  this  appropriation 
here  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir. 

BOBDEB    INSPECTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  you  are  seeking  now  is  $50,000 
in  addition  to  what  you  already  have  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  This  border  inspection  is  fundamental 
work.  Upon  it  depends  the  exclusion  of  the  pest,  and  all  the  other 
work  is  of  no  account  if  the  border  inspection  lapses. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  another  thing  that,  perhaps,  has  been  consid- 
erably in  your  way,  and  that  is  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mex- 
ico has  been  such  that  you  could  not  secure  much  cooperation  from 
the  government  there.  Have  you  taken  t\\e  matter  up  with  the 
Obregon  government  to  see  whether  or  not  you  could  secure  some 
cooperation  from  them  on  the  border  line  ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  We  have  been  doing  all  that  we  could  in  that'  way 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
various  Governments  down  there  right  along.  The  outlook  now  is 
much  better  than  it  has  been.  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  our 
clean-up  work  is  indicating  success  will  be  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  Mexico. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  must  constantly  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  on 
the  border  to  prevent  the  pest  from  getting  back  into  this  country  ? 
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Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  point  of  this  appropriation. 
Now,  as  to  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  for  the  lx)r- 
der  control  work  were  based  upon  the  amount  of  traffic  of  previous 
years  which  we  had  been  required  to  supervise  and  disinfect. 

The  Chairman.  You  disinfect  it? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  The  control  means  the  inspection,  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  disinfection  of  the  entire  traffic,  car,  freight,  etc.,  cominof 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  into  the  United  States.  There  are 
seven  such  ports  of  entry  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
spection ? 

Dr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  of  money  required  depends 
entirely  upon  the  volume  of  traffic.  We  based  our  estimates  iipor 
the  traffic  records  and  the  cost  of  the  supervision  in  previous  years. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  and  unexpeted  increase  in  the 
traffic  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  due  to  the  more 
stabilized  conditions  in  Mexico.  Of  ^course,  that  is  a  very  fine  thin^ 
for  both  Mexico  and  this  country,  but  it  means  ori-eater  cost  in  con- 
ducting the  border  control.  As  an  illustration,  we  inspected  dur- 
ing the  12  months  ending  last  July,  25,000  cars,  and  disinfected  15,- 
000  cars,  in  round  numbers,  while  during  the  last  six  months  of  1^21 
we  inspected  22,000  cars,  or  nearlv  as  many  as  we  inspected  in  the 
entire  12  months  preceding,  and  disinfected  19,000  cars,  or,  in  other 
words,  4,000  more  cars  than  we  disinfected  in  the  12  months*  periml. 

FEE  CHARGED  FOR  DISINFECTION  AND  INSPECTION. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  the  Secretary  of  Aginnil- 
ture  is  given  permissive  authority  to  charge  a  fee  for  this  disinfec-- 
tion  and  inspection  service.  The  fee  charged  is  based  on  the  cost, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  it,  of  the  chemicals  and  the  ordinary 
labor  used,  no  charge  being  made  for  the  technical  sui>ervision. 
Neither  does  it  cover  the  rental  of  fumigation  sheds  which  have 
been  provided  out  of  Federal  funds.  These  sheds  have  a  capacity 
of  from  5  to  15  cars  at  each  point.  The  fees  collected  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  in  October,  1919,  to  the  end  of  1921,  a  little 
over  two  years,  and  turned  into  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $176,2^2, 
while  the  fees  collected  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  or  from  July  to  December,  1921,  amounted  to  $79,9.^*^: 
that  is,  we  collected  in  the  last  six  months'  period  nearly  half  the 
total  that  was  collected  in  the  entire  two-year  period. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  really  getting  a  large  part  of  this 
expenditure  back  ? 

Dr.  MARLATr.  Yes,  sir;  75  per  cent  of  it.  We  are  getting  all  of  ii 
back  except  the  actual  salaries  of  the  inspectors  and  a  very  small 
travel  expense.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  money  loss  to  the  (lov- 
ernmont. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  all  of  it  came  out  of  the  (lovernment.  the 
work  is  one  that  is  justified. 

Dr.  Mari>att.  Yes,  sir.  The  (juestion  whether  we  ought  to  put 
this  expense  on  the  traffic  between  the  two  countries  has  been  brought 
up  a  good  many  times,  but  the  work  was  started  on  that  hnsi-^,  nn  ^ 
we  have  reduced  the  cost  very  much.    It  is  $4  per  car  now,  but  in 
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the  old  days,  when  the  fumigation  was  done  by  private  parties,  it 
ran  from  $9  to  $10  per  car.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  objection  to 
the  fees  for  a  considerable  period,  but  that  seems  to  have  waned. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  aEOEOE  B.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONER. 

AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  item  of  $120,000  for  repairing^  and 
rebuilding  aids  to  navigation  in  the  seventh  lighthouse  district. 
Are  these  aids  to  navigation  being  considered  by  the  regular  com~ 
inittee  that  authorizes  them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir;  not  these  aids  to  navigation.  This  item  is 
to  take  care  of  damage  done  by  a  hurricane  last  October.  There 
is  no  other  committee  considering  this  item.  This  item  came  up  long 
after  the  estimates  were  submitted  for  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  rebuild- 
ing, and  reestablishing  aids  to  navigation  and  structures  connected 
therewith  in  the  seventh  lighthouse  district  which  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  the  storm  of  October  24-26,  1921.  In  order  to  meet 
the  immediate  urgent  needs  of  navigation  some  emergency  repairs  of 
a  temporary  character  have  been  made,  but  to  reestablish  these  aids 
to  navigation  and  make  repairs  permanent  it  is  estimated  that 
$120,000  will  be  required.  The  current  appropriations  are  barely 
sufficient  for  the  regular  operation  and  necessary  upkeep  of  the 
service,  consequently  an  appropriation  is  necessary  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  this  storm. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  difficulties  are  and  why  this 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  Putnam.  First,  I  will  show  you  the  locality  by  this  chart. 
This  work  is  in  the  vicinitv  of  Tampa  Bay,  Hillsboro  Bay,  San 
Carlos  Bay,  and  Charlotte  Ilarbor,  on  the  west  coast  of  I^lorida. 
Tampa  is  one  of  the  important  seaports  of  Florida,  and  a  great  deal 
of  traffic  from  the  southern  coast  to  Cuban  and  various  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  goes  from  Tampa  Bay.  The  shipping  through 
Tampa  and  Hillsboro  Bays  in  1919  carried  1,010,702  short  tons, 
valued  at  $44,548,111,  and  also  116,806  passengers.  The  damage 
(lone  by  the  storm  consisted  in  the  destruction  or  serious  dam- 
age of  21  aids  to  navigation  as  well  as  the  loss  of  2  buoys  and  the 
damage  of  a  lighthouse  depot.  The  aids  that  were  destroyed  and 
that  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  are  shown  on  this  large  scale  chart  of 
Tampa  Bay.  Those  marked  in  heavy  black  w^ere  destroyed  by  the 
storm,  and  the  estimate  submitted  is  for  replacing  them.  The  two 
others  [indicating]  are  buoys.    There  are  two  additional  lights  north 
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of  Tampa  Bay  and  four  more  at  San  Carlos  Bay  and  Charlotte  Har- 
lx)r,  south  of  Tampa  Bay.  In  the  case  of  two*  of  these  main  lisht- 
houses.  they  were  not  completely  destroyed  but  considerably  dam- 
aged. That  al.^o  applies  to  the  depot  on  l!ormont  Key,  at  the  entranoe 
to  Tampa  Bay.  Considerable  damage  was  done  there.  The  details 
of  the  work  required  to  be  done  are  shown  in  the  unit  cost  statement 
printed  at  page  40  of  the  Budget  estimates.  The  storm  of  October 
24—26,  1921,  was  an  unusually  severe  one;  the  tide  in  Tampa  Bay 
rose  over  10  feet,  the  highest  since  1848. 

The  Chairman.  Those  lights  were  completely  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  PiT^'AM.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  two  main  lighthouses  to  which 
I  referred  and  five  beacons,  which  were  badly  damaged. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  repair  them? 

Mr.  PrTNA3f.  It  will  probably  take  eight  months  or  so  to  com- 
pletely rebuild  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  money  in  a  deficiency 
bill,  if  it  is  going  to  require  eigHt  months  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  This  work  is  urgently  required,  and  if  it  does  not 
go  into  the  deficiency  bill  it  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  year 
or  more  until  it  could  be  included  in  the  next  regular  annual  esti- 
mates. This  came  in  too  late  to  submit  to  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  our  regular  estimates  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  matter  is  an  urgent  one  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  some  extracts  from  letters 
from  various  shipping  interests,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  part  of 
them  into  the  record.  These  extracts  show  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion : 

From  J.  W.  Morris,  general  a^nt  Port  Tampa  Terminals,  Atlantic  L^nd  & 
Improvement  Ck>.,  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  January  23,  1922 : 

"  I  trust  tiiat  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  authorize  the  construction 
of  large,  permanent  beacons  In  place  of  these  temporary  markers,  and  that  the 
work  of  erecting:  these  beacons  will  not  be  greatly  delayed.  Navigation  of 
deep-draught  vessels  in  Tampa  Bay  is  now  seriously  hampered  for  the  want 
of  these  large,  visible  structures." 

From  P.  J.  Saunders,  vice  president  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  25,  1922: 

"  Since  the  hurricane  at  Tampa  last  October  the  lights,  beacons,  etc.,  have 
been  in  bad  shape.  Will  be  glad  for  you  to  take  it  up  with  the  proper  officials 
and  see  that  these  aids  to  navigation  are  replaced  with  permanent  structures. 

"  Within  the  past  month  our  Tampa  ship  on  one  occasion  was  delayed  24 
hours,  on  another  3  hours,  being  unable  to  locate  the  proper  lights  and  beacoas. 
On  both  trips  the  passengers  and  mail  were  delayed  between  Key  West  and 
Tampa,  and  also  between  Havana  and  Tampa,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  ship 
has  a  through  schedule. 

**  Would  appreciate  prompt  action  on  your  part." 

From  A.  K.  Sliarpley,  master  steamship  Mmmi,  Peninsular  &  Occidental 
Stenmship  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  January  26,  1922: 

"  It  will  be  al)solutely  ne<'e8sary  to  have  these  range  lights  on  these  long, 
narrow  dredged  cuts  placed  in  a  better  condition,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  the  small  temporary  l)eacons  and  lights  now  in  use,  and  it  is  urgwl 
that  larger  structures  and  lights  be  replaced." 

From  Tampa  Bay  I'ilots'  Association,  Tampa,  Fla.,  February  6,  1922: 

"It  i«  needless  to  impress  up<m  you  as  the  head  of  this  Ughthouse  district 
the  inii)ortance  of  replacing  the  channel  marks  carried  away  by  the  October 
hurricane  with  i)ermanent  beacons  so  that  vessels  can  safely  navigate,  par- 
ticularly in  bad  weather. 

"  We  realize  and  appreciate  your  efforts  In  having  replaced  some  of  these 
markings  with  pilings,  etc.,  but  same  are  entirely  inadequate,  being  too  low 
and  can  only  be  seen  at  a  limited  distance. 
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"  While  so  far  as  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any  mishaps, 
but  it  is  only  conjectural  as  to  when  some  vessel  is  likely  to  get  into  serious 
trouble,  thereby  greatly  damaging  the  commerce  of  the  port." 

From  Tampa  Association  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots,  Tampa,  Fla.,  February 
7,  1922: 

"This  association  wishes  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tempo- 
rary markers  placed  in  Tampa  Bay,  after  the  hurricane  of  October  25  last, 
are  not  sufficient  except  on  very  clear  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  piling 
are  low  and  can  not  be  readily  seen.  We  need  large,  permanent  structures 
very  badly,  and  we  hope  the  lighthouse  board  will  arrange  for  the  erection 
of  these  as  quickly  as  possible." 

From  L.  E.  Knight,  assistant  general  manager  Tampa  Dock  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  February  8,  1922 : 

"  With  reference  to  the  destroyed  lighthouse  markings  in  Tampa  and  Hills- 
boro  Bay,  will  say  that  the  lack  of  these  markings  is  causing  a  great  hardship 
on  the  shipping  to  and  from  this  port." 

Other  similar  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade, 
Gulf  Refining  Co.,  and  Philip  Shore. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  small  structures  referred  to  placed 
there  after  the  storm? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  put  in  some  small  temporary 
structures,  so  that  the  shipping  entering  that  harbor  may  not  be 
entirely  lacking  in  facilities.  All  of  these  letters  are  to  the  effect 
that  those  temporary  structures  are  not  sufficient  protection  to 
navigation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  you  need  $120,000  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  estimate  has  been  carefully  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prepared  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  prepared  by  our  superintendent  at  Key 
West  and  was  reviewed  by  the  engineering  division  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  let  this  work  out  by  contract  or  do  it 
yourselves? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  probably  be  done  both  ways,  part  by  con- 
tract, and  part  by  hired  labor,  and  our  own  construction  force.  In 
each  case  we  do  whatever  seems  to  be  most  advantageous  for  any 
particular  job. 

The  Chairman.  You  generally  estimate  all  of  these  things  at  a 
good  deal  higher  cost  than  the^^  ought  to  bear,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir;  w^e  estimate  as  closely  as  we  can  and  some- 
times put  in  a  small  contingent  item,  but  there  is  none  included 
here. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  For  1922  the  appropriation  for  general  ex- 
penses was  $4,200,000  and  provided  for  the  repair  and  the  establish- 
ment and  restoration  of  aids  to  navigation.  Why  is  it  you  come  here 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
appropriation  for  maintaining  the  service  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  such  a  large  item  of  storm  damage,  but 
small  items  of  damage  we  do  endeavor  to  take  care  of  out  of  our 
appropriation  for  general  ex]^nses.  We  have  taken  care  of  these 
temporary  repairs  at  Tampa  Bay  out  of  the  general  appropriation, 
temporary  repairs  which  cost  about  $10,000.  That  has  been  done 
out  of  ^our  general  appropriation.  Also  a  large  number  of  aids 
which  suffered  minor  damage  by  this  storm  have  been  repaired  out 
of  the  general  approi)riation  and  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  appropriation  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  aids  to  navigation  and  for  new  aids. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  That  refers  to  the  establislunent  of  minor  post 
lights  and  minor  structures  which  we  do  from  time  to  time,  but 
any  extensive  work  we  could  not  do  out  of  that  general  appi"opria- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  say  so;  it  says,  "the  establish- 
ment and  restoration  of  aids  to  navigation." 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  long  been  understood  between  the  depart- 
ment and  Congivss  that  we  can  not  build  a  large  lighthouse  out  of 
that  general  appropriation  and  that  is  never  done.  The  only  estab- 
lishment we  ever  make  out  of  that  general  appropriation  is  in  the 
way  of  a  minor  light,  or  other  aid. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  build  a  lighthouse  out  of 
this  but  you  are  going  to  build  buoys? 

Mr.  Pittnam.  If  the  funds  were  sufficient  this  work  could  Ih» 
done  legall}^  out  of  this  appropriation  but  the  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient; the  appropriation  available  for  repairs  is  practically  ex- 
hausted and  the  year  is  not  nearly  completed.  As  a  precedent  for 
this  matter  of  storm  damage  appropriation  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  various  appropriations  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years 
or  so  for  taking  care  of  unuf-ual  storm  damages,  nearly  all  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  the  last  being  in  the  act  of  March  6,  192(),  for  repairing 
and  rebuilding  aids  to  navigation  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  You  can  find  a  precedent  for  anything,  but  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  practice  of  allowing  departments  to  come 
here  for  deficiency  estimates  just  because  they  have  the  ftincy  that 
they  like  to  supplement  their  annual  appropriations.  We  must  get 
you  people  out  of  the  notion  that  you  can  come  here  and  get  <le- 
flciency  appropriations  whenever  you  feel  like  coming,  on  the  theory 
that  you  can  sj)end  as  much  money  as  you  like  out  of  annual  appro- 
priations and  then  when  they  are  exhausted  come  back  and  get  some 
more.     That  is  ended. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  understand  that,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
been  doing  that. 

The  (^hairmax.  You  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir.  It  is  impossible  for  any  service  to  estimate 
on  the  possible  repairs  necessitated  b}^  damage  from  a  West  Indian 
hurricane.  One  year  we  may  do  a  considerable  amount  and  then 
it  may  run  for  several  years  without  anything  being  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  could  you  use  out  of  vour  annual 
appropriation  to  supplement  this  amount  and  get  along? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  we  can  not  do  any  more  than  we  have  already 
done.  We  have  used  about  $10,000  to  put  in  these  temporary  struc- 
tures which  are  now  there,  and  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
us  to  undertake  any  of  this  work.    . 

The  (^HATRAfAN.  1  ou  are  going  to  have  a  new  appropriation  after 
the  1st  of  July  and  you  say  you  can  not  possibly  use  this  money  in 
less  than  eight  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  can  not  complete  the  work.  We  would  begin 
this  work  immediately  if  funds  were  available. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  some  money  out  of  that  which  vou 
have  and  then  go  on  and  finish  it  out  of  what  you  are  going  to  have, 
can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  depends  on  how  liberal  the  committee  is  in  regard 
to  our  estimates  for  next  year.    We  have  not  included  in  our  esti- 
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mates  for  next  year  any  funds  to  take  care  of  such  storm  damage  as 
this. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  not  have  included  it  for  an  emergency, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  departments  get  very  liberal  when 
they  try  to  get  their  arms,  up  to  their  shoulders,  into  the  Treasury, 
and  our  job  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  any  more  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury than  is  absolutely  needed  to  meet  the  situation.  Tell  us  frankly 
how  much  you  can  use  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July  in  connection 
^vith  this  work.     Be  frank  with  us. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  say  offhand  that  about  half  of  this  money 
could  actually  be  expended  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July,  but  if 
any  of  it  was  done  by  contract  we  would  have  to  obligate  the  whole 
amount  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  along  with  half  of  it,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  and  do  the  work  that  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  the  work  that  is  required  out  of  what 
you  have  in  your  annual  appropriation  and  out  of  what  you  expect 
to  spend  for  this  class  of  work  out  of  next  year's  appropriation,  and 
not  supplement  the  two  appropriations  by  a  large  amount  of  money. 
We  want  to  cooperate  with  you  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
cooperate  with  us,  although  we  do  not  want  you  to  cooperate  with  us 
merely  on  one  side — get  just  what  you  can  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
then  have  the  taxpayer  grumble  because  he  has  no  money  with  which 
to  pay  his  taxes.  I  concede  that  this  storm  damage  has  created  more 
or  less  of  an  emergency;  that  there  would  not  be  any  need  for  an 
expenditure  if  there  had  not  been  damage  by  reason  of  this  storm. 
But  you  say  you  could  not  spend  the  money  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  if  you  had  it ;  you  have  money  left  in  your  appropriation,  some 
of  which  you  can  use,  and  you  certainly  will  have  monej^  in  the  next 
appropriation,  some  of  which  you  can  use,  and  if  we  give  you  a  little 
of  this  and  you  take  a  little  oi  the  1922  appropriation  and  a  little  of 
the  1923  appropriation  and  add  it  to  that  amount  you  will  have 
enough. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  Be  frank  with  us. 
The  trouble  with  the  departments  is  that  they  do  not  come  up  here 
and  tell  us  all  of  the  inside,  so  that  we  must  guess  more  or  less. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  any  difliculty;  we  want  to  relieve  all  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  we  can  and  be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  general  difficulty  of  our 
work  on  the  Gulf  coast  as  affected  bv  these  hurricanes.  A  great  deal 
of  the  earlier  work  was  not  of  a  very  permanent  character,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  these  heavy  estimates  after  these  storms.  A  great 
deal  of  this  earlier  work,  wliich  was  of  rather  insecure  construction, 
has  been  destroyed  by  those  storms ;  and  we  are  very  anxious  in  the 
future,  in  repairing  this  damage,  to  put  in  construction  that  will  stay. 

The  Chairman.  You  w^ant  permanent  construction  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  will  be  economy  in  the  end  to 
do  that;  and  that  would  be  the  reason  why  there  should  be  no  ma- 
terial reduction  in  an  estimate  like  this,  because  if  the  estimate  were 
cut  down  we  would  not  be  able  to  put  in  structures  that  will  last 
and  stand  under  the  next  hurricane  that  comes  along.  I  would  sug- 
gest, if  you  want  my  frank  opinion,  that  the  amount  be  reduced  to, 
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say,  $100,000,  and  if  that  were  done  we  would  make  the  very  best 
endeavor  we  could  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  shape  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  use  it  anyway  in  the  next  four 
months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  we  have  to  plan  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  annual  appropriation  bills  for  these 
'things  out  of  which  you  can  plan  such  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  obligate  the  Treasury  for  things  that  can  just  as  well  Ire 
cared  for  out  of  annual  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  m  our  estimate  for  general  expenses  next 
year  no  amount  included  to  take  care  of  such  an  item  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  you  say  that  $60,000  is  as  much  as  you 
could  spend  in  the  next  four  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  doubt  whethei*  we  could  spend  more  than 
that. 

damage  claims. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  could  spend  that  much,  because 
it  would  take  you  that  time  to  make  your  plans. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  is,  "  To  pay  the  claims  ad- 
justed and  determined  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  approved  June  7,  1910,  on  account 
of  damages  occasioned  to  private  property  by  collisions  with  ves- 
sels of  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  for  which  vessels  of  the  Light- 
house Service  were  responsible,"  and  for  that  item  you  ask  $736.:^.'). 
Have  these  damage  claims  been  adjusted? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  claims  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  gives  us  authority  to  adjust  claims  under  $500.  They 
have  been  carefully  examined. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  right? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  these  damages  occur  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  these  is  for  the  payment  of  damages  because 
of  a  collision  between  the  lighthouse  tender  Myrtle  and  a  dock  belong- 
ing to  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
October  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do — run  into  the  dock  and  break 
its  timbers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  want  us  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 
STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  B.  L.  FABIS,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB. 


AUTERATIONS  TO  MINE  SWEEPERS. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  alterations  to  mine  sweepers, 
(^oast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  ''  For  necessary  alterations  to  U.  S.  8. 
Auk  and  the  U.  S.  8.  Osprey  to  convert  them  from  mine  sweepers  to 
surveying  vessels,  $72,300,  to  be  immediately  available  and  continue 
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available  during  the  fiscal  year  1923."    Why  do  you  come  here  with 
a  deficiency  for  this,  and  what  is  the  matter  with  the  mine  sweepers? 
Capt.  Faris.  They  were  made,  of  course,  for  the  Navy  and  for  the 
purpose  of  mine  sweeping. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  a  lot  of  mine  sweepers  that  are  in 
good  order? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  do  not  know  what  order  they  are  in.  I  believe  there 
are  some  29  mine  sweepers  of  this  class,  but  they  belong  to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Navy  is  not  d9ing  anything  with  them? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  do  not  know.  May  I  gave  a  little  history  about 
this  thing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Faris.  When  we  put  in  our  original  estimate,  which  has  been 
discussed  before  the  other  subcommittee,  or,  rather,  before  it  got  to 
the  committee  but  went  to  the  Budget  officer,  we  had  in  it  $1,000,000 
for  two  new  ships,  for  which  we  have  been  asking  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  those  turned  over  from  the  Shipping 
Board,  did  you  not? 

Capt.  Faris.  No;  they  are  these  ships.  But  I  was  going  to  say 
that  we  first  asked  the  Navy  whether  they  could  let  us  have  some  of 
these  mine  sweepers,  and  they  said  "  no."  Then  we  went  ahead  and 
put  in  our  estimate  of  $1,000,000  for  two  new  ships  to  replace  some 
ships  that  were  sold  six  years  ago;  we  had  to  sell  them  because  they 
were  about  40  years  old  and  the  upkeep  was  more  than  they  were 
worth.  When  that  budget  came  up  to  Gen.  Dawes,  Col.  Jones  spoke 
to  him  about  it,  and  then  through  Gen.  Dawes'  efforts  the  Navy  con- 
cluded that  they  could  spare  two  of  these  mine  sweepers,  and  on  that 
conclusion  we  told  Gen.  Dawes  to  cut  the  $1,000,000  out  of  the  esti- 
mate. Of  course,  we  told  him  also  that  those  vessels,  as  they  stood 
as  mine  sweepers,  required  certain  structural  changes  in  order  to 
make  them  proper  surveying  vessels.  The  vessels  themselves  are  all 
right,  and  the  engines  are  all  right;  but  they  have  no  quarters  for 
the  number  of  officers  carried  in  a  sufficient  surveying  unit;  they 
have  no  proper  drafting  room,  and  we  must  have  a  drafting  room  so 
that  we  can  plot  our  work  as  we  go  along  and  know  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Dawes  made  this  statement :  That  when  you 
asked  for  $1,000,000  for  the  two  ships  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
Navy  could  just  as  well  let  you  have  them;  then  it  was  discovered, 
after  they  decided  to  let  you  have  them,  that  it  would  require  $10,000 
or  $15,000  to  put  them  in  running  order,  which  the  Navy  did  not  want 
to  spend,  but  which  they  were  finally  induced  to  spend  and  did  spend, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  that  the  ships  were  turned  over  to  you  in  run- 
ning order. 

Capt.  Faris.  As  mine  sweepers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  vou  want  them  for,  is  it  not  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  them  for  mine  sweeping ;  we  want 
them  for  surveying,  and  as  they  are  now  they  are  mine  sweepers.  For 
instance,  they  have  not  the  facilities  which  make  them  efficient  sur- 
veying units;  they  lack  proper  drafting  rooms,  and  they  require 
more  quarters  for  officers,  so  that  we  can  carry  more  officers  and  have 
more  surveying  units  on  one  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  quarters  on  these 
ships? 
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Capt.  Faris.  I  could  not  describe  those  exactly  to  you,  but  I  will 
say  that  our  officers  went  up  where  these  ships  are,  went  over  the 
whole  thing,  and  found,  for  instance,  that  they  have  a  deckhouse 
providing  for  the  officers  who  run  the  ships,  but  there  are  only  about 
four  such  officers  on  a  ship,  and  that  is  all  they  w^ant  of  such*  officers 
as  we  call  ship's  officers,  the  officers  who  navigate  the  ship;  but  we 
need  more  quarters  in  order  to  run  four  or  five  surveying  units  that 
will  always  work  from  that  ship,  and  consequently  we  want  to  extend 
the  house  that  is  on  deck  further  aft  in  order  to  accommodate  more 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  start  these  ships  out? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  are  going:  to  start  the  ships  out,  if  we  get  th*»s 
money,  as  soon  as  we  have  these  alterations  made,  and  we  ought  to 
start  those  ships  out  before  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  these  structural  alterations? 
Have  you  not  plenty  of  living  quarters  for  the  men? 

Capt.  Faris.  There  are  plenty  of  quarters  for  the  men  but  we  can 
not  carry  enough  officers  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  do  you  carry? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  would  carry  on  these  ships  from  10  to  12  officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cabins  are  on  each  of  these  ships? 

(^apt.  Faris.  Only  one,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  the  ships  yourself? 

Capt.  Faris.  Xo:  I  have  not  personally  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  s^ee 
them  before  you  come  and  ask  an  appropriation  of  $72,300  with 
w^hich  to  make  alterations? 

Capt.  Faris.  But  our  officers  who  have  charge  of  ships  have  seen 
them. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  those  men  is  that  thev  never 
stop  to  think  about  the  Treasury;  they  only  think  about  what  they 
want.  They  paint  the  picture  to  their  fancy  and  then  say  how  much 
that  picture  will  cost. 

Capt.  Farts.  This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

The  (^hairman.  It  may  be  a  conservative  estimate  for  what  they 
are  goinjr  to  do,  but  it  may  not  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  what 
thev  ought  to  have. 

Capt.  Faris.  It  will  require  this  money  to  make  the  shi|>s  what 
they  should  be.  but  the  point  is  this:  If  we  can  not  put  enough  officers 
on  them  so  that  we  can  operate  them  at  full  efficiency  we  are  losing 
money  all  the  time,  because  it  requires  a  certain  number  of  men  to 
run  ships  of  that  size:  I  mean,  in  the  engine  room  and  on  the  deck. 
We  want  to  carry  enough  officers  on  these  ships  to  enable  us  to  u?e 
several  surveying  parties,  and  if  we  can  do  that  the  overhead  will  l>e 
about  the  same :  we  want  to  make  them  so  that  they  can  run  to  their 
full  capacity.  For  instance,  we  have  the  Surveyor  now  in  Alaska, 
and  she  is  a  ship  of  about  the  same  tonnage  as  these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  vessels? 

Capt.  Faris.  Around  1,000  tons.  It  requires  a  ship  of  al^out 
that  size  to  stand  the  weather.  If  we  did  not  have  enough  quarters 
on  tliat  ship  except  for  about  three  or  four  officers  we  could  only  do 
a  limited  amount  of  surveying  work,  while  if  we  could  carry  enough 
officers  we  could  send  out  several  launch  parties  from  the  ship  and 
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thus  do  a  great. deal  more  work;  we  could  even  put  them  on  shore  in 
temporary  camps  and  supply  them  with  food  from  this  ship  for  a 
week  or  two. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  long  will  it  take  to  use  this  money? 

Capt.  Faris.  These  alterations  should  be  made  in  six  weeks.  These 
are  all  steel  ships  and  it  does  not  take  very  long  to  use  $36,000  when 
working  in  metal. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  a  picture  of  the  ships  and  see 
how  manv  cabins  you  have. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  will  see  whether  we  have  such  a  picture. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  cabin  facilities  are 
now. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  the  plans  in  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  should  bring  them  here.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  appropriate  $72,000  without  knowing  some  of  the  de- 
tails, because  that  amount  of  money  is  quite  a  big  fortune;  it  may  not 
be  in  tlie  total  cost  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  a  big  fortune  for  some 
things,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it  on  that  basis.  I  think  you  had 
not  better  make  any  further  argument  about  this  thing  until  you 
bring  us  the  plans  of  the  ships  and  let  us  see  what  cabins  they  have. 
If  you  can  supply  us  with  that  information  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  come  before  us  tomorrow;  we  will  let  you  know  the  exact 
time. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  will  bring  the  plans  and  show  what  is  there  now 
and  what  we  think  ought  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want. 
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accommodations  for  officers  and  crew. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  plans? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  As  the  ships  are  built  now  they  have  only 
room  for  three  officers,  one  of  which  is  the  engineer  officer.  As  you 
know,  the  ships  were  built  for  naval  purposes,  as  mine  sweepers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these,  around  here  [indicating]  ;  all 
quarters  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Quarters.    The  other  plan  will  show  that  better. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  not  have  more  men  on  a  mine  sweeper  than 
you  would  have  on  the  ship? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir:  46  men  and  4  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  officers'  cabins  here  [indicating]  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  , Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  [indicating]  is  the  place  for  the  crew? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  of  the  space  you  need? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  arranged  in  the  right  way.  We 
are  not  croing  to  make  any  great  changes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $72,000? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  for  the  two  ships.  This  is  the  way  the  ship 
is  now  [indicating].  This  is  the  officers'  stateroom  [indicating]; 
this  is  the  officers'  mess  [indicating],  and  this  is  the  crew's  mess. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  is  the  boiler  trunk,  whatever  that  is  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  an  open  space. 

The   Chairman.  And   here   are   the   crew's   quarters   back    here 
[indicating]  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

'  The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  all  the  space  without 
any  trouble. 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do ;  we  have  to  change  the 
inside  a  little. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  the  ship  belonged  to  you  privately,  would  you 
want  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  on  it  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  If  we  had  to  put  additional  men  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  engine-room  trunk? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  just  the  room  above. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  still  be  open? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.    This  place  [indicating]  is  just  a  shelter, 
and  this  is  the  towing  engine  for  use  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  crew's  quarters  are  above? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  just  along  the  water  line. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  the  proposed  change? 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  they  want.    That  is  the  officers"  n>*)ni 
[indicating]  and  that  is  the  officers'  mess  [indicating]. 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  a  very  small  place  and  only  for  4  people,  and 
we  ought  to  have  a  place  for  11  people. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  is  this  ship  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  182  feet  over  all,  a  thousand-ton  ship.    The  width  of 
the  ship  is  32  J  feet  outside. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  big  broad  beam. 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  rooms  must  be  pretty  good  sized? 

Capt.  Faris.  Thev  have  runways  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  rooms  are  in  the  center? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  This  [indicating]  is  the  house  that  run? 
through  the  center. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  gangway  on  both  sides? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  [indicating]  is  another  pretty  nice  room. 

The  Chairman.  The  crews'  mess  must  be  back  here  [indicating], 

Capt.  Faris.  We  want  to  make  this  so  as  to  accommodate  10  or  1 1. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  out  this  partition  [indicating]  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Just  rearrange  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  get  10  or  11  officers  on  a  ship  of  that  char- 
acter? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  one  about  that  size  now.  We  are  going  to 
send  these  vessels  to  Alaska  as  soon  as  we  get  thena  fixed  and  get 
them  around.  They  will  not  go  to  Alaska  this  year  but  we  wiU  work 
them  on  the  coast  of  California  until  the  following  spring  and  then 
send  them  to  Alaska.  Up  there  those  ships  should  be  most  efficient. 
These  are  oil-burning  vessels,  the  fuel  is  oil.  We  are  going  to  send 
them  to  the  west  coast  and  bring  one  now  on  the  west  cost,  a  coal- 
burner,  to  this  coast. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  oil  for  half  on  the  west  coast  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  coal  is  higher  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the 
east  coast  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Coal  is  higher  and  oil  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  work  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  Alaskan 
waters,  how  much  money  will  likely  be  given  to  you  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  wondering  whether  of  necessity  it  would  take 
$70,000  a  ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  $72,000  for  two  ships. 

Capt.  Faris.  $36,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  a  large  amount  of  money  to  remodel 
a  few  cabins  on  a  ship. 

Capt.  Faris.  These  vessels  are  practically  new.  They  were  built, 
as  I  recall  it,  in  1918  and  1919.  I  do  not  know  what  the  plans  of  the 
Navy  are ;  it  appears  they  may  not  use  them  for  a  long  time.  They 
are  almost  new  vessels.  They  cost  from  $500,000  to  $800,000  apiece ; 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  cost. 

Mr.  SissON.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Rearrange  these  berths  [indicating]  so  that  we  can 
get  in  some  more  men  that  we  need. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  very  inexpensive  proposi- 
tion ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  as  inexpensive  as  we  can  make  it.  The 
whole  plan  of  change  contemplates  the  least  expenditure.  These  are 
berths  [indicating]  which  will  be  rearranged.  This  pait  [indicat- 
ing] is  not  going  to  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  change  that — that  is,  the  boiler 
room,  the  engine  room,  and  the  space  above? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  could  build  some  things  there,  but  we  are  not 
going  to.  Instead  of  having  the  crew  down  there  [indicating]  we 
are  going  to  put  them  above  [indicating],  because  we  have  to  have 
some  things  of  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  oflScers? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  find  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  living  quar- 
ters of  the  chief  petty  officers  from  the  seamen.  We  are  going  to  fix 
that  up  for  those  people,  besides  having  an  ice  plant  and  a  pla<;e  for 
a  carpenter  shop  for  whatever  repairs  that  have  to  be  made  to 
boats,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  a  lot  of  work  for  $72,000  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  are  doing  this  on  two  ships.  These  estimates  were 
based  upon  figures  which  we  got  from  one  of  the  big  shipbuilding 
companies  last  August,  I  think  it  was,  when  we  were  making  up  an 
estimate  for  two  new  ships. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  expect  to  do  this  work  yourself  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  No  ;  by  contract.  The  Navy  says  that  they  want  to 
furnish  an  estimate.    We  will  let  them,  if  they  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  are  you  going  to  have  on  these 
ships? 

Capt.  Faris.  Eleven. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  intend  to  spend  $36,000  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  But  we  will  have  more  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  room  for  how  many  officers  now  ? 
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Capt.  Faris.  Four. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  $fS6,(K)0  to  provide  acconimoclation- 
for  seven  officers? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  got  to  do  some  things  besides  providin*: 
accommodations  for  the  officers.  We  have  got  to  have  a  place  wlierv 
we  can  have  a  drafting  room.  We  will  have  to  extend  the  quarters: 
we  will  have  to  extend  them  so  that  we  can  carry  10.  The  captain 
will  have  his  quarters  up  here.     [Indicating.] 

Mr.  SisaoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  the  matter  somewhnt  in 
detail  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done,  we  might  give  them  thu^ 
things  absolutely  essential  or  give  them  all. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  find  those  items  on  page  53.  Extension 
of  present  deck  houses  to  provide  quarters  for  more  officers  and  con- 
struction of  drafting  room  on  both  vessels,  $14,940  each,  $29,SSiM. 
Alterations  to  crews'  and  chief  petty  officers^  quarters,  both  vessels. 
$950  each,  $1,900.  Remove  towing  and  mine  handling  and  ordnance 
equipment,  both  vessels,  $520  each,  $1,040.  Alterations  of  <le<k 
winches  and  miscellaneous  deck  ecjuipment  and  piping,  both  vessel-. 
$1,550  each,  $3,100.    AVhy  do  you  want  to  move  them  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  to  put  piping  in  the  rooms — toilet  rcKini, 
etc. 

The  Chairman.  Why  move  the  winches? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  can  not  use  those  winches. 

The  Chairman.  Yo  do  not  have  to  use  winches  at  all  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  use  winches  for  hoisting  our  boats  on  the  upjHT 
deck,  but  they  are  not  in  the  right  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  where  they  are? 

Capt.  Faris.  For  instance,  we  want  to  build  on  the  top  a  draftin'j 
room,  and  some  of  those  things  ai*e  in  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Heavier  ground  tackle  for  anchoring  in  expo>eil 
places,  both  ve^els,  $3,600;  $7,200.  Why  do  j^ou  want  heavier 
ground  tackle  for  anchoring? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  want  heavier  anchors  so  they  will  hold  the  ship>. 
They  are  not  supplied  with  sufficiently  heavy  anchors  now.  These 
boats  heretofore  in  their  use  have  not  been  anchored  in  such  deep 
water  or  in  such  exposed  j)laces.  We  will  have  to  anchor  outside 
in  the  Paciific  Ocean. 

The  Chairman.  New  boats,  including  alterations  for  stowage,  lK)th 
vessels,  $5,950  each;  $11,900.    What  are  the  new  boats? 

Capt.  Faris.  Additional  boats  to  what  the}'  carry  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  life  boats? 

(^apt.  F'aris.  Survey  l)oats,  which  will  be  lifeboats  also. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  build  a  lifeboat  such 
as  j'ou  would  use? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  just  saw  the  price  of  an  ordinary  whalelwat  tlu' 
other  day,  somethin<^  like  $850. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  build  $5,950  worth  for  each  ship^ 

Capt.  Faris.  We  want  another  launch.  Besides,  it  does  not  par 
to  have  row  boats  when  surveying. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certainly  going  to  make  the  l)oats  pala- 
tial? 
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Capt.  Faris.  There  is  nothing  palatial  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  New  refrigeration  plant,  both  vessels,  $3,650  each ; 
$7,300? 

Capt.  Faris.  Those  vessels  in  surveying  on  the  west  coast  will  go 
out  and  stay  as  long  as  the  fuel  will  last,  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
They  have  to  have  something  to  keep  their  supplies  out  there  so  that 
they  will  not  spoil. 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  do  the  mine  sweepers  do  when  out;  do  they 
not  have  to  have  supplies? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir ;  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  have  never  stayed 
out  any  such  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  no  refrigeration  plants? 

Capt.  Faris.  No  refrigeration  plants.  They  carry  ice  to  last  a 
week  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  have  ice  space  on  these  ships  you  want 
to  put  a  refrigeration  plant  in  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  All  ships  that  go  to  sea  like  that  carry  a 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  food. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  as  well  build  a  new  ship? 

Capt.  Faris.  The  last  estimate  we  had  was  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  gotten  it. 

Capt.  Faris.  This  will  make  the  ships  suitable  for  our  purposes^ 

The  Chairman.  Miscellaneous  alterations  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary after  trial,  overhauling  valves,  machinery,  and  deck  fittings, 
both  vessels,  $4,000  each,  $8,000.  What  does  that  mean?  These 
ships,  you  say,  are  in  operating  condition,  so  far  as  the  machinery 
is  concerned,  and  you  are  proposing  to  change  the  machinery  after 
3^ou  get  them  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  No;  not  change  the  machinery.  We  will  change 
some  of  the  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Overhauling  valves,  machinery,  and  deck  fit^ 
tings — is  not  that  the  machinery  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.     The  valves  may  be  just  in  the  pipe-lines.. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  machinery. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  are  not  going  to  bother  the  engine  at  all. 

COST  OF  ALTERATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  you  to  do  th's  in 
a  respectable  way,  without  any  extravagance? 

Capt.  Faris.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  opinion  is  that  it  will  co&t  what 
we  have  estimated.  As  I  say,  we  based  those  figures  on  figures  that 
we  got  from  a  shipbuilding  concern. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When? 

Capt.  Faris.  About  last  August. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  change  since  August. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  are  lower  also. 

Capt.  Faris.  There  may  be  scome  unforeseen  things  to  be  done.  As 
3'ou  know,  when  you  start  to  build  a  house,  there  are  always  some 
changes  that  you  could  not  foresee. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  six  or  seven  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  how  much  cabin  space  you  have  now  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  that  the  rest  is  all  right  if  you  do 
not  get  it? 
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Capt.  Faris.  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  got  to  change  this  up  here  [indicating]  and  also  at  this  end 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  principal  reason  you  want  this  at  all 
is  that  you  have  to  carry  more  officers  and  you  have  not  accommoda- 
tions for  them — that  is  the  only  reason  you  gave  yesterday  at  all  i 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  got  to  change  the  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all  you  have  got  to  do,  as  stated  yester- 
day, all  you  need  is  $29,880? 

Capt.  Faris.  No;  we  have  got  to  change  these  other  quarters  so 
that  the  men  can  be  properly  housed.  We  have  to  have  drafting 
rooms,  we  have  to  change  the  mess  room,  we  have  to  make  that 
bigger. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  contemplated  in  the  other  scheme ;  that  is 
all  included  in  it? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  just  for  the  rear  end  of  the  ship.  This  [in- 
dicating] has  to  be  extended  just  over  to  the  right  here  [indicat- 
ing]. Then  we  have  to  build  up  the  sides  to  put  in  these  staterooms 
[indicating]  and  fix  a  toilet  room  for  them.  When  we  do  that  we 
have  made  a  place  for  more  men  to  eat,  and  instead  of  just  3  it 
has  to  be  made  for  the  whole  10. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
change  the  pilot  house  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  to  do  this  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  pilot  house  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  The  pilot  house  is  all  right.  We  have  to  rearrange 
this  thing  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  give  the  captain  a  better  room? 

Capt.  Faris.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  only  the  captain  of  the 
ship  but  he  is  the  paymaster  of  the  ship  and  he  has  to  have  a  place 
where  he  can  do  his  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  have  to  have  more  room  than  any 

other  man? 

Capt.  Farts.  Because,  in  addition  to  being  captain,  he  is  the  chief 
surveying  officer,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  records  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  53  men.  He  has  to  have  all  the  papers 
there.  Then  he  has  ^ot  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  running  of  the  ship, 
and  he  needs  the  additional  space. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Government  activities  always  need  more 
space  than  a  private  concern  would  put  on  a  ship. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  far  do  you  anchor  out  from  the  coast  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  depends  nipon  the  depth  of  the  water.  On  the 
Pacinc  coast  we  are  limited  in  the  matter  of  anchorage.  There  yon 
do  not  have  to  go  out  very  far.  You  could  not  anchor  at  all  very 
far  out,  because  the  water  is  too  deep.  We  observe  the  currents 
where  we  anchor  and  would  probably  anchor  6  miles  offshore. 

REFRIGERATION    PLANT. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  wondering  why  you  needed  a  refrigerator  plant. 
You  sav  you  have  an  ice  plant  and  that  you  can  carry  enough  for  a 
10  days'*  or  two  weeks'  supply,  and  I  was  wondering  why  you  needed  a 
refrigerator  plant. 
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Capt.  Faris.  Because  you  have  to  go  to  certain  places  to  get  ice. 
You  must  do  that  when  you  go  in  for  your  supplies,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  a  refrigerating  plant  you  would  have  to  go  in  to  get  ice. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  be  going  into  port  eveiy  week  or  so  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  much  more  economical  to  stay  out  as  long  as 
you  can,  because  when  we  are  in  port  we  are  not  surveying.  That 
IS  the  reason  why  the  ship  that  will  carry  the  most  fuel  and  stay  out 
the  longest  is  the  most  economical  ship  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  it  is  lost  motion  when  you  have  to  come 
in  and  revictual  the  ship  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  true.  We  had  a  ship  that  was  built  for  a 
yacht  that  could  not  carry  enough  on  board  to  keep  her  out  for  more 
than  four  or  six  days.    She  had  to  go  into  port  every  week. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  officers  like,  is  it  not? 

Capt.  Faris.  They  do  not.  I  was  an  officer  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  much  preferred  to  stay  out  and  do 
my  work.    I  did  not  go  on  shore  and  run  around. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  nonessential  things  in  here  that 
you  can  get  along  without.  You  must  show  us  how  you  can  get  along 
without  some  of  these  things,  because  we  will  make  you  get  along 
without  them  anyway. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  left  out  all  of  the  things  that  we  could  get  along 
without  before  presenting  the  estimate  to  you. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  must  cut  out  a  few  more  things  and  show  us 
where  they  are. 

Capt.  I^ARis.  There  are  no  luxuries  in  here.  All  that  we  propose 
to  do  under  this  estimate  is  to  make  it  so  that  our  people  can  do  their 
work  properly. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  working  on  board  the  ship,  but  they 
work  on  land,  as  I  understand  it. 

Capt.  Faris.  The  ship  is  at  work  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  ship  do? 

Capt.  Faris.  She  is  surveying  and  running  sounding  lines.  In  the 
West  Indies,  when  I  was  down  there,  we  sent  out  launches  to  do  work 
close  to  shore  and  the  ship  worked  off  shore,  but  the  people  all  live 
on  board  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practi?ally  the  same  work  that  the  mine 
sweepers  do,  and  you  do  not  need  any  special  facilities  for  that. 

Capt.  Faris.  But  they  must  go  on  board  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  where  to  cut  this  estimate. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  cut  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  will  cut  it  for  you. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  hope  you  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  rather  cut  it  along  lines  that  you  could 
suggest. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  you  if  I  knew  how  to  do  it. 

NEW    BOATS. 

The  Chairmax.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  you  these  new  boats 
at  a  cost  of  $5,900. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  will  be  handicapped  with  the  number  of  boats  we 
have,  and  we  can  not  work  without  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  want  electric  launches  or  steam  launches? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do. 

Capt.  Faris.  We.  want  a  motor  of  some  kind  in  the  boats.  The 
gasohne  motor  is  generally  used. 

The  Chairman.  JHow  piany  of  them  would  3'ou  build? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  would  carry  the  boats  represented  right  here,  or 
four. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have  now? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  understand  there  are  only  two  of  those  boats  then- 
now. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  build  two  more? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $5,950  to  build  two  of  those  boats  t 

Capt.  Faris.  They  will  have  to  have  engines  in  them.  That  meiin> 
$2,500  apiece,  and  you  can 'not  buy  them  for  anj'  le?s. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  means  $3,000  apiece,  or 
$2,975  apiece. 

Capt.  Varis.  That  is  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  boats  cost  $3jXn» 
apiece  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  boats  are  they? 

Capt.  Faris.  These  l)oats  will  be  about  30  feet  long,  or  from  24  feet 
to  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Boats  100  feet  long,  carrying  200  tons,  equippe<l 
with  compound  engines,  and  capable  of  towing  barges  carrying  1,0<>> 
tons  of  freight,  can  be  procured  for  $10,000.  You  propose  to  pav 
$3,000  for  one  of  these  little  launches? 

Capt.  Faris.  They  are  working  boats,  and  there  is  nothing  fancy 
about  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  outrageous. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  examined  into  the  cost,  and  they  are  payinjr 
from  $850  to  $950  for  a  24- foot  whaleboat  to-day.  These  boats  are 
a  good  deal  bigger  than  whaleboats;  they  carry  engines  and  fwel 
tanks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  about  thisf 

Capt.  Faris.  Xo,  sir ;  we  have  made  up  this  estimate  and  have  made 
it  to  cover  as  little  change  as  possible  in  these  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  get  any  of  it,  what  wouM 
you  do? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  would  have  to  do  without. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  get  along  without  it? 

Capt.  Faris.  Xo,  sir;  we  could  not  (lo  our  work  properly  without 
it,  but  we  would  have  to  do  just  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  or  just 
as  we  have  done  without  new  ships  for  a  number  of  yeai*s.  The 
work  is  there  to  be  done,  and  it  has  been  waiting  for  many  years  to 
be  done. 

The  CuAimrAN.  There  is  $8,000  here  that  nobody  knows  anythin<r 
about.    You  do  not  even  know  an\i:hing  about  that? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  know  only  this:  I  do  not  know  what  specific  itein< 
that  will  turn  out  to  be,  but  I  do  know  that  this  ship  has  been  over- 
hauled now,  together  with  the  engine  and  machinery,  and  I  do  know 
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she  has  been  laying  up  for  a  while.  I  knovS^  that'  when  we  make 
structural  changes  in  the  ship  and  try  it  out,  we  will  find  it  necessary 
to  make  some  further  adjustments.  That  has  been  our  experience 
with  all  ships,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  every  ship  that  ever  went 
to  sea.  Those  things  that  you  can  not  foresee  turn  up,  and  how  much 
they  will  amount  to,  I  can  not  say.  If  there  is  any  more  informa- 
tion I  can  give,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  might  say  this,  that  our 
officer  has  been  over  this  ship,  and  this  is  to  cover  other  things  that 
are  certain  to  be  required.  Our  officer  has  been  over  the  ship,  and 
there  are  some  miscellaneous  things  that  apparently  must  be  done. 
What  I  mean  by  apparent  things  are  things  that  will  have  to  be  done, 
but  w  hen  that  is  done,  they  can  not  estimate  what  other  things  may 
have  to  be  done.  We  have  made  the  estimates  upon  the  basis  of  the 
fairest  price  we  could  get,  and  we  have  made  them  upon  the  basis  of 
the  least  changes  that  could  be  made  under  w^hich  we  could  get  along 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  are  very  much  lower  than  they  w^ere  last 
August. 

Capt.  Faris.  When  we  go  out  for  bids,  we  do  not  find  them  so 
much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  are  coming 
down. 

Capt.  Faris.  Frankly,  I  think  that  to  do  the  things  outlined  here 
will  cost  more  than  the  amount  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  J.  F.  ABEL,  FORMEELY  CHIEF  CLERK  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  MR.  EDWARD  B.  FOX,  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  DISBURSING  CLERK,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

CREDITS     IX     ACCOUNTS    OF    CHIEF    DISBURSING     CLERK. 
PAYMENT    FOR    MAXUSCKIPT    WORK    FOB    BlKKAl'    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  appear  to  have  quite  a  number  of  cases  here 
in  which  you  are  asking  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  be 
authorized  to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  chief  disbursing  clerk  of 
the  Interior  Department  for  payments  whicli,  I  presume,  were 
made  without  being  authorized  by  law.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Abel.  I  think  they  were  authorized  by  law.  We  had  been 
making  payments  for  such  purposes  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  you  come  to  us  with  these  cases? 

Mr.  Abel.  We  had  been  making  payments  of  tliis  kind  foi-  manu- 
scripts and  work  of  this  character  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Claxton  tells  me  that  it  had  been  done  for  about  10  years.  We 
had  been  doing  it  certainly  since  July,  1918,  when  I  first  came  there 
as  chief  clerk.  The  auditor  found  that  there  was  some  defect  in 
the  form-  in  which  the  contracts  were  made,  and  held  up  those 
contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  What  authority  was  there  for  contracting  for 
the  obligations  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Abel.  The  work  was  done  under  direct  appropriations  for 
school  and  home  gardening  and  for  *i  register  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Were  these  payments  made  for  manuscripts  pre- 
pared by  these  various  individuals? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  was  for  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  which  were 
put  out  in  the  form  of  bulletins? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Prepared  by  persons  not  employed  in  the  bui-eau  ( 

Mr.  Abel.  They  were  not  employed  at  the  time  they  did  this^ 
work,  but  they  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  the  appropriation  did  not  author- 
ize the  employment  of  people  who  were  not  engaged  as  regular 
employees  in  the  service  of  tlie  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  Undoubtedly  it  did  authorize  making  contracts  witli 
such  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Abel.  The  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  hehl  up  those  claims  after  Mr.  Evans  had  paid 
them.  He  held  them  up  upon  the  ground  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  required  to  make  its  contracts  on  a  special  form.  I  l)e- 
lieve  the  Navy  Department  and  the  War  Department  must  also 
use  tliis  form.  We  had  not  been  using  it  and  did  not  use  it  for 
these  claims. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  had  not  made  any  contracts  at  all,  but 
simply  allowed  them  to  prepare  manuscripts  or  articles,  for  whi<'h 
you  paid  them? 

Mr.  Abel.  We  had  contracts  in  the  form  of  proposals. 

Mi\  S18SON.  Did  you  have  any  authority  of  law  to  pay  for  such 
manus  ripts  under  any  conditions? 

Mr.  Abel,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  the  statute  that  authorized  the  Bureau  of 
Echication  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  This  particular  one  is  the  act  of  March  1,  1919 — 

For  investipition  of  school  and  home  j::ai*(loniii^  in  cities  and  man  11  fact  urine 
towns,  including?  ix^rsonal  services  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 
Jj;2r),000. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  Tliat  was  for  an  investigation,  and  they  went  to 
writing  manuscripts? 

ilr.  Abel.  The  investigation  would  not  have  been  very  helpful  to 
us  if  the  results  had  not  been  written  up,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  have  been  written  up  by  those  who 
were  in  tlie  ser^  ice  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  there  any  other  authoritv  for  this? 

Mr.  Abel.  I  think  tlie  act  creating  the  bureau  gives  authority 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  any  authority. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  asking  here  for  certain  sums  that  were  de- 
nied by  the  auditor. 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Did  they  seek  to  pay  it  out  of  this  $25,000? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  there  a  balance  left  in  this  appropriation  of 
$25,000  that  went  back  into  the  Treasury,  or  a  sufficient  balance  to 
cover  these  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  amounts  here,  then,  are  within  the  $25,000  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  parties  who  did  the  work  got  their  money? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment charged  this  sum  up  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  disbursing  clerk? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Because  he  disbursed  money  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment contended  he  had  no  authority  to  disburse  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  They  contended  that  the  contract  was  not  in  right  form. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  contended  that  the  money  was  improperly  paid 
out,  and  charged  it  up  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  disbursing  clerk? 

Mr.  Abel.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  there  any  statute  w^hich  requires  these  contracts  to 
be  made  in  a  certain  form,  or  was  that  simply  a  regulation  of  the  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  Abel.  There  is  a  statute  that  i^eguires  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  War  Department  to  have  these  con- 
tracts made  up  on  a  certain  form. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  I  understand  it,  in  making  a  contract  that  would 
be  binding  upon  the  (Jovernment,  they  were  required  to  comply  w^ith 
certain  conditions  set  out  in  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  must  have  a  proposal  made  and  the  proposal 
accepted,  and  then  the  proposal  and  acceptance  must  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  contract? 

Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  I 
presume  the  same  provision  applies  here.  You  got  it  up  to  the  point 
of  the  proposal,  or  the  meeting  of  minds,  but  you  did  not  complete 
it  by  putting  it  in  the  contract  form  required  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  Abel.  No.  sir;  we  had  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  the  proposal  and  acceptance? 

Mr.  Tbel.  We  had  the  proposal,  acceptance,  and  agreement. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  the  proposal  and  acceptance,  but  you  did  not 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  written  contract  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Abel.  We  did  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  another  contract. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  did  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  at  all, 
because  if  you  had,  you  would  have  complied  with  the  statute. 

Mr.  Abel.  The  proposal  and  agreement  which  we  had  used  had 
been  accepted  as  a  contract  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  did  not  have  a  legal  contract,  or  the  Treasury 
Department  would  not  have  turned  it  down.  In  other  words,  you 
failed  to  comply  with  the  statutory  regulations,  which  required  you 
to  put  that  contract  into  a  certain  form  and  to  have  it  signed  by  the 
proper  parties  ? 
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Mr.  Abel.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true.  • 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  service  was  rendered  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Abeu  Yes,  sir;  and  was  paid  for. 

Mr.  SissoN.*  H^n  other  words,  while  it  is  an  equitable  claim 
against  the  Treasury,  it  is  not  a  legal  one,  because,  while  the  work 
was  performed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  quantum  meruit  as  be- 
tween an  individual  and  the  Government,  but  he  must  comply  with 
the  "  Thus  saith  the  law."  I  think  I  understand  it,  but  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  in  what  form  you  were  required  to  make  a 
contract.  In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show 
the  statute  under  which  the  Treasury  Department  turned  down  the 
account. 

Mr.  Abel.  It  is  section  3744  of  the  Kevised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Fox  is  somewhat  better  informed  on  the  legal  side  than  I  am. 
•  Mr.  Fox.  My  name  is  Edward  B.  Fox,  and  I  am  deputy  chief 
disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  disbursing  clerk,  Mr.  Evans? 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Evans  is  not  able  to  be  here  to-day.  I  am  his 
deputy. 

The  Chairman.  Section  3744  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads  as 
follows : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  cause  and  require  every  con- 
tract made  by  them  severally  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  or  by  their  officers 
under  them  appointed  to  make  such  contracts,  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties  with  their  names  at  the  end  thereof;  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  officer  making  and  signing  the  contract 
in  thp  returns  office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  soon  after  the 
contract  is  made  as  possible,  and  within  30  days,  together  with  all  bids,  offers, 
and  proposals  to  him  made  by  persons  to  obtain  the  same,  and  with  a  copy 
of  any  advertisement  he  may  have  published  inviting  bids,  offers,  or  pro- 
posals for  the  same.  All  the  copies  and  papers  in  relation  to  each  contract 
shall  be  attached  together  by  a  ribbon  and  seal,  and  marked  by  numbers  in 
regular  order,  according  to  the  number  of  papers  composing  the  whole  return. 

Section  3745  reads; 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  officer,  before  making  his  return,  acconling 
to  the  preceding  section,  to  affix  to  the  same  his  affidavit  In  the  following -form, 
sworn  to  before  some  magistrate  having  authorit,v  to  administer  oaths;  **1 
do  solemnly  swear    (or  affirm)    that  the  copy  of  contract  hereto  anneiwi  is 

an  exact  copy  of  a  contract  made  by  me  personally  with ;  that 

I  ma<le  the  same  fairly  without  any  l)enefit  or  advantage  to  myself,  or  allow- 
ing any  such  benefit  or  advantage  corrui)tly  to  the  said ,  or  any 

other  person ;  and  that  the  papers  accompanying  include  all  those  relating  to 
said  contract,  as  re<iuire<l  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Section  3746  reads : 

Every  officer  who  make  any  contract,  and  fails  or  neglects  to  make  return  of 
same,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  unless  from 
unavoidable  accident  or  causes  not  wlth*n  his  control,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ^200  nor  more  than  $500.  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. 

Section  3747  reads : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Se<»retary  of  the  Navy, 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  every  officer  appointed  by  them 
with  authority  to  make  c<mtracts  on  behalf  of  the  Government  with  a  printe^l 
letter  of  instructions,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  such  officer,  under  the  two 
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X)receding  sections,  and  also  to  furnish  therewith  forms,  printed  in  blank,  of 
contracts  to  be  made,  and  the  affidavit  of  returns  required  to  be  affixed  thereto, 
so  that  all  the  instruments  may  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  that  all  the  law  there  is? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  you  can  not  make  contracts  about  things  that  are 
not  authorized  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  these  men 

Mr.  Cannon  (interposing).  Where  is  the  authority  for  making  this 
contract? 

The  Chairman.  The  authority  for  making  the  contract  is  in  that 
law,  but  they  did  not  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  did  not  make  the  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  did  not  comply  with  its  terms. 

The  Chairman.  The  Accounting  Office  rendered  a  decision  in  this 
case  which  reads  like  this : 

These  vouchers  have  been  designated  for  payment,  and  paid  by  the  disburs- 
ing officer  from  the  appropriation  for  "  investigation  of  school  and  home  garden- 
ing. Bureau  of  Education,  1920,"  the  auditor  disallowed  credit  on  the  ground 
that  this  appropriation  was  not  available  therefor  during  the  fiscal  year  1921 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  27  Comp.  Dec,  970.  The  application  for  revision 
of  the  auditor's  action  was  in  effect  a  request  that  these  payments  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  for  "investigation  of  rural  and  industrial  education, 
1921,"  there  having  been  submitted  to  the  auditor  by  the  disbursing  officer  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  1,  1921,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stating  that  these  vouchers  might  be  properly  charged 
to  that  appropriation.  In  the  former  decision  now  sought  to  be  reconsidered 
the  auditor's  action  was  affirmed  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  balance  apparently 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "  investigation  of  rural  and  in- 
dustrial education,  1921,"  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  vouchers  in  question. 
Through  the  redeposit  of  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  disbursing  officer 
on  account  of  this  appropriation  the  apparent  balance  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  is  now  greater  than  tlie  amount 
involved  in  these  vouchers,  and  the  request  for  reconsideration  is  based  upon 
that  fact.  The  disbursing  officer's  appeal  will,  therefore,  be  now  considered 
upon  its  merit. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ruled  that  they  had  no  right  to 
make  payments  out  of  the  appropriation  for  1921,  and  does  not  say 
it  was  because  the  form  of  the  contract  was  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  the  gist  of  the  comptroller's  decision  was  that 
the  proposal  and  acceptance  did  not  constitute  a  binding  contract; 
that  it  was  not  a  formal  contract  under  section  3744  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  He  held,  in  effect,  that  it  was  not  such  a  contract 
as  would  make  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  available  for  ex- 
penditure during  a  subsequent  year.  It  was  largely  on  that  ground 
that  he  made  the  disallowance. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  hold  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
failure  to  make  a  contract  in  proper  form,  but  he  held  that  you  had 
no  authority  to  pay  it  out  of  the  appropriation.  That  is  the  effect  of 
his  decision.  Is  there  any^  place  where  he  says  anything  about  the 
contract? 

Mr.  Fox.  r  only  base  my  opinion  on  his  decision,  that  where  there 
is  a  formal  contract  made  under  the  statute  it  will  bind  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  did  not  refer  to  the  contract  in  his  decision, 
did  he? 
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Mr.  Fox.  I  think  he  did,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  appears  on  page  13 : 

The  papers  in  the  form  of  acceptetl  t)roposals  tiletl  with  these  vouchers  a"? 
authority  for  their  payment  are  not  such  contracts  as  are  requirwl  by  thU 
statute.  Without  ccmsiclering  the  propriety  of  these  transactions  from  any 
other  point  of  view,  but  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  this  decision  that  tbe^ 
were  properly  within  the  purview  of  the  appropriation  s<i  that  bimlini;  <■««- 
tracts  for  the  payments  in  question  mi^ht  iiave  been  enteretl  into  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  tlie  appropriation  was  made,  it  was  nece>'sar5'  that 
sucli  contracts  sliould  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  3744 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  if,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  3690  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  payments  tliereunder  >\'ere  to  be  made  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  whicli  the  appropriation  was  made. 

Now,  when  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  turned  down  on 
that  demand  he  then  sought  to  have  it  paid  out  of  another  fund,  a 
different  fund  than  the  one  out  of  which  he  first  attempted  to  have 
it  paid,  and  he  could  not  have  it  paid  out  of  that  fund  because  he 
had  not  complied  with  the  statute  the  chairman  just  read.  Now. 
when  he  seeks  to  have  it  paid  out  of  this  other  fund  then  the  comp- 
troller in  his  decision  specifically  holds  that  he  can  not  have  it  paid 
out  of  that  other  fund  and  declines  to  allow  the  payment.  The  last 
opinion  in  this  decision  seems  to  have  reference  to  his  second  apph- 
cation  to  have  it  paid  out  of  this  other  fund. 

Mr.  Fox.  We  took  the  position  that  if  these  contracts  would  not 
bind 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  Unquestionably  you  had  no  authority 
if  the  comptroller  has  properly  quoted  the  statute.  The  comptroller 
says  in  the  first  part  oi  this  opinion  that  if  he  had  had  his  contracts 
in  proper  form  it  should  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  Fox.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  I  understand  there  were  two  applications  for  this 
money.  The  first  one  was  where  he  sought  to  get  it  under  the  proper 
item  of  appropriation,  but  he  had  not  complied  with  the  statute 
that  required  it  to  be  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Without  passing  on  the  question  of  the  allowance  of 
this  appropriation  by  the  committee,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Warwick, 
the  comptroller,  held  specifically  as  you  say,  because  he  says : 

Without  considering  the  propriety  of  these  transactions  from  any  other  |»»in* 
of  view,  hut  assuming  for  tlie  puri)oscs  of  tliis  decisitm  tluit  tliey  were  pr«|»wl\ 
within  tlie  purview  of  tlie  approprinti(ni  so  that  binding  contracts  for  iIk 
payments  in  question  might  have  Imh^u  entere<l  Into  during  the  fiscnil  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  was  necessjiry  that  such  <*ontracrs  slioiiM 
he  executed  in  the  manner  i)rescril>ed  by  section  3744  of  the  Uevise<l  Statntt*- 
if,  hi  view  of  the  i)rovisions  of  section  8(j90  of  the  Kevisetl  Statutes,  payment* 
thereumler  were  to  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  yei\r  for  whi'l» 
the  appropriation  was  made. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  desire  to  make  this  general  statement:  These  payment>. 
aggregating  $2,700,  were  made  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk.  Mr. 
Evans,  on  vouchers  certified  to  him  as  correct  and  just  by  the  tlien 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.  Subsequently,  other 
vouchers  of  the  same  nature  were  transmitted  by  the  Bui^eau  of 
Educatitm  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  for  din^  t 
settlement.  Three  of  the  vouchers  transmitted  to  the  auditor  wti.' 
paid  by  him  without  question.  Thereafter,  on  May  13,  1021.  tN 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  i»e vised  and  disallowed  thiM»  Untr- 
auditor's  settlements,  and  on  August  1,  1921,  he  likewise  disaUow^i 
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the  payments  made  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk.  The  comptroller's 
reasons  for  making  these  disallowances  may  be  sumn^arized  asi 
follows : 

That  the  appropriation  for  "investigation  of  school  and  home 
gardening,  Bureau  of  Education,  1920,"  designated  for  the  payment  of 
the  claims  was  fully  expended  at  the  expy-ation  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  whicli  it  was  made;  that  the  entering  into  of  agreements  in  the 
form  of  accepted  proposals  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  unexpended  balance  available  for  expenditure  there- 
after for  purposes  which  the  comptroller  assumed  the  commissioner 
deemed  to  be  within  the  intent  of  the  appropriation;  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  contracts  should  be  formally  executed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  section  3744,  Eevised  Statutes,  if  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3690,  Revised  Statutes,  payments  thereunder  were 
to  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

In  applying  to  the  comptroller  for  a  revision  of  his  decision  of 
August  9,  1921,  the  chief  disbursing  clerk  requested,  as  a  matter  of 
accounting,  that  the  payments  made  by  him  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  "  investigation  of  rural  and  industrial  education,  1921," 
instead  of  to  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  originally 
designated.  In  support  of  that  request  the  chief  disbursing  clerk 
referred  to  a  letter  irom  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  wherein  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
vouchers  properly  might  be  so  charged.  That  request  was  denied  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  his  decision  of  September  7,  1921. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  if  the  chief  disbursing  clerk 
erred  in  not  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  making  his 
payments  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department  likewise  erred  in 
subsequently  paying  similar  claims.  Certainly  these  errors,  if  such 
they  were,  were  not  intentionally  committed  by  the  chief  disbursing 
clerk  or  the  auditor. 

The  vouchers  bore  evidence  by  their  formal  certificates  executed 
by  the  duly  accredited  administrative  officer  that  they  were  correct 
and  just,  that  the  services  were  necessary  and  were  perfomied,  and 
that  the  prices  charged  were  reasonable.  It  may  therefore  be  reason- 
ably inferred  that  the  Government  received  full  value  for  the  pay- 
ments. In  these  circumstances  the  chief  disbursing  clerk  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  suffer  financial  loss. 

Mr.  Abel.  I  would  like  to  add  this  general  statement :  The  Bureau 
of  Education  during  that  year  had  these  two  appropriations  for 
special  purposes — one  for  the  investigation  of  school  and  home  gar- 
dening in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  and  the  other  for  maintain- 
ing a  register  of  teachers.  It  had  been  customary  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  last  10  years  to  contract  with  persons  who  were 
not  employed  in  the  bureau  to  prepare  manuscripts  directly  bearing 
on  the  subjects  designated  in  thf  appropriations.  The  contracts  for 
tliese  manuscripts  were  drawn  in  the  form  of  proposal  and  accept- 
ance. This  had  been  considered  by  the  auditors  as  sufficient  and 
had  been  paid. 

In  the  items  in  question  the  (Commissioner  of  Education  acted  in 
good  faith,  following  a*  precedent  that  was  so  long  established  and 
the  manuscripts  were  prepared  for  the  bureau  of  a  value  quite  equal 
to  the  amounts  designated.    In  other  words,  the  work  has  been  done 
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and  the  payments  have  been  made  to  the  individuals  by  Mr.  George 
Evans,  chief  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Because  of  a  technicality  those  amounts  are  now  charged  against  Mr. 
Evans.  It  seems  unjust  that  they  should  be,  especially  since  he  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  were  following  a  practice  that  had 
been  customary  for  so  long. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EBGAE  B.  MEBITT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIOHEB 

OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

purchase  of  goods  and  supplies  for  INDIAN  SERVICE,   1920-21. 

The  Chairman.  For  expenses  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiencv 
appropriation  of  $3,730.40  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  $78,000  fcfr 
the  fiscal  year  1921.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  this 
happened  for  these  two  years  and  why  there  has  been  such  delay 
in  presenting  these  items? 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  matter  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  written  by 
Commissioner  Burke,  dated  January  21,  1922,  and  I  think  I  can  save 
the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  the  letter : 

January  21,  1^22. 
The  Secretaby  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  There  is  transmitted  herewith  in  triplicate  deficiency  estimate  of  appro- 
priations required  for  the  Indian  Service  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1921,  and  prior 
fiscal  year,  in  the  sum  of  $83,040.12.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this  estimate 
$81,730.40  is  required  to  meet  claims  presented  for  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation of  Indian  supplies. 

Since  the  last  deficiency  act,  1921,  for  payment  of  audited  claims  then  in 
the  Treasury  for  1920  was  passed,  additional  claims  payable  from  the  1920 
transportation  fund  amounting  to  $3,730.40  have  been  properly  certified  to  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  funds  are  available: 
$56,408.97  of  the  estimate  is  to  cover  actual  claims  for  the  transportation  of 
supplies  shipped  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  which  claims  have  been 
certified  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  payment.  The  appropriation  **  Pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  1921,"  is  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  have  been  enough  money  in  the  ap- 
propriations to  pay  these  bills  if  they  had  been  presented  in  time? 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
meet  the  outstanding  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Y()u  are  referring  to  1920  or  1921? 

Mr.  Meritt.  I  am  referring  to  both  years. 

Tliere  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  transportation  companies  a  numl**^ 
of  accounts  for  services  performed  for  the  Indian  Service,  a  survey  of  which 
indicates  that  eventually  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000  will  be  required  to  Uqui- 
diite  them.    Tliis  sum  is  included  in  tlie  estimate  submitted. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  certified  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
Department  the  Indian  Office  has  recently  sent  to  that  department  claims 
amounting  to  $7,981.69,  payable  from  purchase  and  transportation  of  Indi{iit 
supplies.  1921,  and  there  still  remain  In  the  Indian  Ofllce  transportation  clainii: 
payable  from  the  same  fund  in  the  sum  of  $2,316.58. 
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Mr.  Meritt.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  item  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  it? 

Mr.  Meritt.  There  was  a  separate  bill  covering  this  subject  which 
l^assed  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  House? 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  askin^]^  for  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation, although  we  have  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  it? 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  need  a  part  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  authority  of  law  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir. 

FDR   reconstruction  OF  IRRIGATION   PROJECT  FOR  THE  I^GUNA   PUEBIjO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  the  re<  oust  nut  ion  of  the  irrigation  project  for  the  Lajnina  Puehh),  and 
for  the  oi»er{iiioii  ami  maintenance  of  tlie  system,  ti.scal  year  1921,  $1,069.05, 
reinibursiihle  hy  the  Indians  benefited,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

How  does  that  occur  for  1921? 

Mr.  Meritt.  This  amount  was  expended  in  excess  of  the  appropri- 
ation and  was  for  the  transportation  of  several  cars  of  cement  and 
steel  trestles  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Laguna  Pueblo  irrigation 
system.  New  Mexico.  It  is  evident  that  the  disbursing  agent,  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  his  work,  failed  to  include  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, hence  the  necessity  of  a  deficiency  item  to  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  that  not  get  here  sooner;  that  is  reim- 
bursable ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir;  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I>o  you  get  the  money  back? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Eventually  the  Indians  will  be  required  to  pay. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  eventually? 

Mr.  Meritt.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  farming  the  land.  They  will 
have  a  period  of  about  20  years  to  pay  the  construction  cost  of  the 
system. 

operation  and  maintenance  of  modoc  ioint  irrigation  system, 

OREGON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  operating  and  maintenance 
of.  the  Modoc  Point  irrigation  system  within  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  fiscal  year  1921,  $2.55,  reimburs- 
able in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1911." 

Mr.  Meritt.  This  small  sum  is  required  for  transportation  cost  of 
gasoline  and  roof  cement,  for  which  no  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  bills  all  audited  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  found  to  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 
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TELEGRAPHING  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  Chairman.  For  telegraph  and  telephone  toll  messages  on 
business  pertaining  to  the  Indian  Service  you  are  asking  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $35.52  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Is  that  an  audited 
account? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  that 
year,  but  we  did  not  have  quite  enough  money  left  to  meet  the  tele- 
graph bills  outstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  have  been  enough  money  in  the  ap- 
propriation to  pay  these  bills  if  they  had  been  rendered  in  time  ? 

Air.  Meritt.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  appropriation  of 
this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and 
I  think  these  bills  should  have  been  rendered  long  before  this. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  were  not  the  bills  i)resented  earlier  i  The  amount 
is  small,  but  I  think  the  chairman  is  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Meritt.  It  is  an  audited  claim. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  you  have  audited  claims  of  two  ov 
three  years  back  does  not  make  them  any  better, 

Mr.  Meritt.  But  we  simply  did  not  have  enough  money  to  j)ay  the 
outstanding  claims. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  have  been  sent  in  last  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  some  reason  for  it,  I  presume,  but  there 
should  not  have  been  this  delav. 

FOR  IMPROVEMENT,  MAINTENANCE,  ETC.,  FORT  HALL  IRRIGATK^N  SYSTEM, 

IDAHO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $11  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  Meritt.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  Fort  Hall  irrigation 
system  in  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  this  deficiency  arise? 

Mr.  Meritt  (reading) : 

The  act  of  June  30,  1919  (41  Stat.,  18),  appropriated  $riO.OO{>  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  of  which  was  exi)en(le(l.  On  .Tune  10,  1921,  more  than  11  niontlis  jifti-.- 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  I>epartui€»nt.  in 
a  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  a  Held  disbursing  officer,  transferrer!  an  it«»!'» 
of  $11  to  this  appropriation  from  a  siniilar  appropriation  for  the  previmis  fix*:!' 
year,  but  there  was  then  no  balance  in  the  1920  appropriati<m  to  whicli  tl*«» 
amount  ctmhi  be  charged,  thus  crcatinj:  n  deficiency  an*!  nmkinj:  th"^  !»♦•:.• 
necessjiry. 

promoting  civilization  and  SELF-SI'PPORT  among  INDIANS  of   ME<t   \- 

IJIRO   RESERVATION,  N.    MEX. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 


I  '-^  Vl 


For  promoting  civilization  and  self-support  amonjr  the  Indians  of  th»'  Mi 
lero  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  $2r>(),0()(X  to  be  expended  or  distril)Ut«Mi  In  the  ill- 
cretion  of  the  S(K*retary  of  tlie  Interior,  under  such  rej]culaiions  as  h«»   tiii.> 
prescribe;   to  remain  available  until   expended,  and   to  reimburse  the   ruit*'* 
St  .lies  from  the  sale  of  timl)er  on  such  reservation. 
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Mr.  Meritt.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  item  in 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  it? 

Mr.  Meritt.  There  was  a  separate  bill  covering  this  subji 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  House? 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  for  a  deficienc 
priation,  although  we  have  made  a  favorable  report  on  the 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  it? 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  need  a  part  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  authority  of  law  for  i 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir. 

poR  reconstruction  of  irrigation  project  for  the  lagun. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  file  re( -oust met i«n  of  the  irrigation  project  for  the  Ln^ina  V 
fi>r  the  oi)erJUioii  and  umintenunce  of  the  system,  fiscal  year  1921 
reinihursuble  !)y  the  Indhuis  beiietited,  under  such  rules  and  rej?i 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

How  does  that  occur  for  1921? 

Mr.  Meritt.  This  amount  was  expended  in  excess  of  the  j 
ation  and  was  for  the  transportation  of  several  cars  of  cei 
steel  trestles  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Laguna  Pueblo  i 
system,  Xew  Mexico.  It  is  evident  that  the  disbursing  agen 
mating  the  cost  of  his  work,  failed  to  include  the  cost  oi  tri 
tion,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  deficiency  item  to  cover  th 
transportation  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  that  not  get  here  sooner;  that 
bursable  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir;  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I>o  you  get  the  money  back? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Eventually  the  Indians  will  be  required  to  pa 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  ev 

Mr.  Meritt.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  farming  the  land.  T 
have  a  period  of  about  20  years  to  pay  the  construction  cc 
system. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTF.NANCE  OF  MODOC  I  01  NT  IRRIGATION  i^ 

OREGON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  operating  and  ma 
-of  the  Modoc  Point  irrigation  system  within  the  Klamat 
Eeservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  fiscal  year  1921,  $2.55,  i 
able  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3. 

Mr.  Meritt.  This  small  sum  is  required  for  transportatio 
gasoline  and  roof  cement,  for  which  no  funds  are  available 
jnent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  bills  all  audited  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  found  to  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  FOR  ALABAMA  AND  OOUSHATTA  INDIANS,  POLK  COrXTT. 

TEX. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  the  education  of  the  Alabama  and  Ooiishatta  Indians  located  in  Tnlk 
County,  Tex.,  by  the  construction  of  a  school  building,  including  equipment.  iiiN»n 
land  belonging  to  said  Indians,  $191.60. 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  act  of  May  25,  1918—40  Stat.,  586— appropriatiHl 
$5,000  for  a  school  building  and  equipment  for  these  Indians.  In 
1919  traveling  expenses  amounting  to  $54.42  were  incurred  again>t 
this  appropriation,  and  in  June,  1921,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for 
construction,  the  consideration  being  $4,925.  So  far,  we  M-ere  within 
the  appropriation,  but  when  vouchers  for  advertising  for  bids  came  in 
it  was  found  that  they  amounted  to  $212.18.  The  advertising  bill- 
were  paid,  but  when  voucher  for  final  payment  to  the  contractor  was 
received  there  was  not  enough  money  leit  to  pay  it  all,  and  $191.*5<» 
is  still  due.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  deficiencies  of  this  kind 
without  some  definite  information  as  to  the  cost  of  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  this  advertising? 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  advertising  amounted  to  $212.18. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  expenditure  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  too  much  advertising  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  I  think  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  bill  audited? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

TERRITORY  OF  HAW^AII. 
COMPKNSATION  OF  GOVEKXOR,  SECRETARY,  AND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  0O\'ERN0IL 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  ACKEE,  ASSISTANT  ATTOKNEY. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  pass  a  law  to  cover  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir.  That  act  was  passed  and  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  bill.  It  became  a  law  on  Jiilv  9, 
1921. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  law  in  which  Prince  Kalanianaole  was 
so  much  interested? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  one  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Section  92  of  that  act  provides : 

That  the  following?  officers  shall  receive  the  followiiis  uuiuial  saUiri4»s.  to  Iv 
paid  by  the  I'nited  States:  The  governor,  .$10,(KK);  the  secretary  of  the  Terri 
tory,  ,$r),4()0;  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  :^7,.'iO*»:  i)'* 
associate  judp^es  of  the  supreme  court,  $7,0()0  each;  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  $6,000  each;  the  ViuUhI  States  district  attorney,  $0,000;  the  Vniti^i 
States  marshal,  $5,(XK).  Tlie  governor  shall  receive  annually  from  the  V«it*'*l 
States,  in  addition  to  his  salary  (1)   the  sum  of  $1,000  for  stationery,  posiain*. 
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and  incidentals,  and  (2)  tiis  traveling  expenses  while  absent  from. the  capital 
on  official  business.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  employ  a  private  secretary 
who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  basis  of  this  estimate. 
The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  paid  ? 
Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  intervening  time  since  the  enact- 
ment of  tht  law  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir.    I  should  like  to  put  this  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Acker  follows:) 

Memorandum  as  to  additional  appropriation  required  to  pay  increased  salaHes 
to  Governor  and  Secretary  of  Hawaii  and  private  secretary  to  Governor  of 
Haicaii. 

Governor  of  Hawaii: 

Amount  required  to  pay  salarv  of  $10,000  per  annum  ($27.78  per 

day),  July  9,  1921-June  30^1922 $9,777.78 

Amount  required  to  pay  salary  of  $7,000  per  annum  ($19.44  per 

day),  July  9,  1921-June  30,  1922 6,844.44 

•Additional   required 2, 933.  34 

Secretary  of  Hawaii : 

Amount  required  to  pay  salary  of  $5,4(X)  per  annum 
($15  per  day),  July  9,  1921,  to  and  including  June 

30,   1922 $5,280.00 

Amount  required  to  pay  salary  of  $4,000  iier  annum 

($11.11  i)er  day),  July  9,  1921-June  30,  1922 3,  911. 11 

Additional   required 1, 368. 89 

Private  secretary  to  governor  of  Hawaii : 

Amount  require<l  to  pay  salary  of  $3,(K)0  per  annum 
($8.33  per  day),  July  9,  1921,  to  and  including  June 

30,   1922 2,  933.  33 

Amount  required  to  pay  salary  of  $2,250  per  annum 

($6.25  per  day),  July  9, 1921-June  30,  1922 2,  200.  00 

Additional   required 733. 33 

Total  additional   required  for  increased  salaries  to  above 
officials 5, 035.  56 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  salary  of  the  governor  before  this 
law  was  passed? 

Mr.  Acker.  $7,000. 
_  Mr.  Byrns.  How  about  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  secretary  of  the  Territory  gets  $5,400. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  was  his  salary  before? 

Mr.  Acker.  $4,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  about  the  private  secretary  to  the  governor? 

Mr.  Acker.  He  was  paid  $2,250. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  when  the  first  deficiency  bill  was  up, 
that  of  December  15,  1921,  estimated  for  the  increase  in  the  com- 
pensation of  the  judges,  and  that  was  provided  for  in  the  deficiency 
bill.  So  the  department  took  up  the  question  of  the  increases  in  the 
compensation  oh  the  governor  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  matter  was  not  submitted  at  that  time? 


^    *   >-*.   «#i|..^      U 
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Mr.  AgKER.  It  was  not  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  first  deficiency 
bill;  no,  sir.  In  submitting  this  estimate  to  the  Budget  officer  the 
Acting  Secretary  said  : 

The  difference  between  the  amount  appropriated  and  the  salaries  authorisM^l 
has  not  been  paid,  so  no  deficiency  exists.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  earn- 
tlie  authorized  increases  into  effect  as  of  July  9,  1»21,  an  additional  appn»- 
Driation  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  covered  in  this  estimate? 
Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  I.  WYMAN,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  this  item  of  $30,(X)0  for  print- 
ing and  binding? 

Mr.  Wyman.  The  first  item  is  for  binding,  pure  and  simple,  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  records. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  this  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Wyman.  We  can  not  ^jet  it  in  any  other  way.  We  have  al- 
ways gotten  this  money  under  allotment  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  never,  however,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  needs. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  us  to  give  you  something  now.  Will 
you  get  this  work  done  if  you  have  the  money? 

Mr.  Wyman.  Yes,  sir;  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  you  could  get  the  work  done 
if  vou  had  the  money  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  AVyman.  I  can  not  say.  Tliat  is  why  we  put  in  that  item 
which  makes  it  continuous,  because  we  had  that  situation  come  up 
last  year;  we  got  $15,()(K)  allotment  from  the  Interior  Department 
and  we  could  use  only  about  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  all  for  binding? 

Mr.  Wyman.  Yes;  it  is  all  for  binding. 

The  Chairman.  For  binding  what? 

Mr.  AVyman.  Foreign  patents  and  periodicals.  AVe  recently  ir<>t 
'2i)()M)()  i)atents  from  (Jermany  which  were  held  up  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  a  deficiencv? 

Mr.  AA^YMAN.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  will  not  get  it  this  way. 

Mr.  AA'yman.  I  would  not  know  any  other  way  to  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  it  is^  wise  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
just  now  when  everybody  is  trying  to  get  enough  to  buy  food? 

Mr.  AA\vYMAX.  The  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  ai-e  paid  for  hy 
the  people  who  utilize  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  It  all  l)e- 
longs  to  the  United  States^  If  we  do  not  pay  it  out  for  this  purpose 
it  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  AA'yman.  I  understand  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  AA'hat  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  all  that  comes  in 
and  take  it  out? 
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Mr.  Wyman.  No,  sir;  we  want  to  give  service  to  the  public  who 
are  paying  for  the  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  argument  you  have? 

Mr.  Wyman.  The  need  for  it,  that  is  all;  its  urgency,  as  shown 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, making  the  request  for  appropriation : 

This  office  has  just  received  about  60,000  numbers  of  German  patents  from 
the  German  Government,  covering  a  period  of  issues  from  January  1,  1916,  to 
a  recent  date.  All  previous  numbers  of  such  patents,  as  well  as  those  received 
from  other  foreign  Governments,  are  kept  in  bound  volumes  in  the  scientitic 
library  of  this  office  for  consultation  by  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  patent 
attorneys.  These  bound  volumes  comprise  the  only  complete  record  in  this 
country  of  the  "state  of  the  art"  as  developed  abroad;  that  is,  a  record  of  the 
advance  in  machinery  and  industry.  These  volumes  are  used  constantly  and 
to  a  large  extent.  They  are  of  highly  utilitarian  character,  and  without  these 
records  it  would  be  necessary  for  manufacturers  and  industries  to  send  abroad 
for  the  vital  information  contained  therein.  The  receipt  of  these  copies,  there- 
fore, makes  it  immediately  essential  that  they  should  be  bound. 

The  other  item  I  took  up  with  Mr.  Cramton — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  made  a  report  to  you  or  not — with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  patents  and  the  printing  of  specifications  and  the  Official  Gazette. 
There  is  a  case  where  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  print  these  specifica- 
tions and  the  Gazette.  It  is  all  preceded  by  the  payment  of  a  specific 
fee  of  $20.    That  is  not  included  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  other  item? 

Mr.  Wyman.  That  is  pure  guesswork.  The  reason  we  put  that 
in  was  that  if  the  demand  comes  we  would  have  money  for  it.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  demand  will  be,  and  we  can  not  use  it  except 
for  that  specific  purpose.  So,  if  we  can  not  use  it,  the  money  is 
turned  back  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  appropriated  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Wyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  Wyma^.  We  are  running  neck  and  neck.  Last  year  we  spent 
$645,000,  and  this  year  only  $585,000  is  provided.  The  situation  is 
aptly  summed  up  in  the  transmission  of  the  estimate  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  in  the  following 
words : 

As  stated  in  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
of  the  appropriation  of  ,^585,0()0  for  this  printing,  there  has  l)een  expended  for 
the  first  six  months  In  the  present  fiscal  year  $284,000,  and  the  estimated  obli- 
gations for  the  month  of  January,  1922,  is  $56,000,  or  a  total  for  the  seven 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  $340,000;  that  the  output  of  patents  is  esti- 
mated to  run  for  the  five  remaining  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  at  a  rate 
of  10  per  cent  greater  than  up  to  the  present  time.  The  patent  issues  of 
February  7  and  14,  the  numbers  of  which  are  approximately  known,  will  aver- 
age about  780  an  Issue,  which  is  more  than  10  per  cent  above  the  average  issues 
of  the  seven  months  previous  thereto. 

On  this  basis  for  the  five  mouths  period  beginning  February  1,  there  would  be 
required  $268,000,  which  added  to  the  sum  of  $340,000  expended  for  liabilities 
incurred  up  to  February  1,  and  $7,000  for  indices,  will  make  the  total  required 
under  this  appropriation  for  the  year  $615,000,  the  difference  between  which 
and  the  present  appropriation  of  $585,000  is  $30,000,  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
provided  for  as  a  deficiency. 
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Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVID  D.  CALDWELL,  SPECIAL  ASSISTAHT 

TO  THE  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL. 

PAYTklENT  OF  WITNESSES,  ETC.,  WASHINGTON  MARKET  CO. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that — 

Not  to  exceed  .$o,(XK>  of  the  Jipi>ropriatioii  of  .^r»3.0(K)  umde  in  section  (>  of  the 
act  approved  March  4,  1921,  entitled  "An  act  to  rei»eal  and  annul  c*ertain  part* 
of  the  charter  and  lease  granted  and  made  to  the  WaslduKton  Market  Co.  by 
the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Wa^hiugtou  Market  Co.'  approved 
May  28,  1870,"  in  ad<lition  to  the  sum  not  in  excess  of  $3,5(K)  pi-ovideil  for 
the  same  puriiose  hy  the  act  approvetl  Decemher  15,  1921  (Public  No.  399.  66th 
Conjj.),  is  nuide  available  to  enable  the  Att<n'ney  (veneral  to  comiieusjite  ex|»ert 
witnesses  and  pay  necessary  exijenses  incident  to  the  duties  imiiosed  uiioii  liini 
by  section  7  of  the  said  act  appro ve<l  March  4.  1921. 

We  have  already  authorized  $3,500. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  $5,000  more? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  the  $3,5(X).  When  I  aske<I 
for  and  you  allowed  that  $8,500  the  case  had  just  barely  gotten 
under  way;  since  then  it  has  been  terminated.  The  market  company 
went  into  its  case  with  considerable  detail;  it  took  them  54  days  to 
put  in  their  case ;  I  do  not  mean  they  took  testimony  on  each  one  of 
those  days,  but  it  ran  from  December  12  up  to  a  week  ago  last  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $8,500  instead  of  $3,500? 

Mr.  Caij)well.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Caldwei^.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  you  need  that  additional  amount. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  extending  of  the  time  for  the  taking  of  the  tes- 
timony— that  is,  the  extending  of  the  time  taken  by  the  market  com- 
pany to  put  in  its  case — necessitated  our  having  at  our  elbows  the 
experts  we  had  employed  to  advise  us.    They  were  technical  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  have  them  for  a  longer  perio<l  ? 

Mr.  Caldweij^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  expert  witnesses? 

Mr.  Caldw^ell.  In  no  case  are  we  paying  more  than  $50,  and  we 
pay  no  more  than  that  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  their  actual  time? 

Mr.  Caij)well.  Not  only  for  their  actual  time  in  the  courtroom  but 
their  time  in  preparing  the  case.  The  Attorney  General  made  an 
order  forbidding  us  to  pay  more  than  $50  except  on  his  order,  and  we 
have  not  had  to  go  to  him  in  this  case  for  more  than  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  expert  witnesses  did  you  have  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  have  had  seven  witnesses  who  appeared  on  the 
stand ;  and,  then,  we  have  had  other  men  who  were  not  brought  in 
as  witnesses  but  who  helped  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  were  builders? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  They  are  refrigeration  experts. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  calculate  the  value  of  the  construction 
work  and  tell  you  the  cost  of  reconstruction,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  building. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  this  award  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  cost  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  Market  Co.  put  in  its  case  on  that  theory — 
that  it  was  entitled  to  the  present  production  value. 

The  Chairman.  Less  deterioration? 

Mr.  Caujwell.  Yes;  less  depreciation.  The  Market  Co.  sought  to 
have  the  depreciation  deducted — and  that  amounted  to  very  little — 
on  each  item  of  machinery,  brickwork,  lumber,  etc.  The  Govern- 
ment introduced  their  income-tax  returns 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  long  have  these  buildings 
been  up? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  earliest  building  was  completed  in  1872. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  life  of  buildings  of  the  character  of  these 
market  buildings  ought  not  to  be  over  50  years,  and  on  the  basis  of 
a  4  per  cent  depreciation  annually  there  would  not  be  any  value  to 
the  buildings  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Of  coui*se,  that  is  true  and  that  was  discussed, 
but  the  buildings  are  there,  are  functioning,  and  are  actually  in  use. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  there,  but  certainly  they  are  not  worth 
anything  like  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  contention  about  the  depreciation? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We,  through  our  witnesses,  allowed  for  a  life  of 
150  vears  for  the  brickwork,  which  is  very  liberal. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  should  never  have  allowed  over  50  years. 

Mr.  CaldweUi,  They  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  brick 
buildings  are  standing  which  were  built  150  or  200  years  or  more 
ago  and,  of.  course,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  a  process  of  decay. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  are  able  to  attach  a  greater  percentage  of  de- 
preciation to  the  cold-storage  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Which  will  depreciate  more  rapidly? 

Mr.  Caij)well.  Yes,  sir;  the  cold-storage  plant  will  depreciate 
more  rapidly,  the  machinery,  the  boilers,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  10  years  would  be  a  good  life 
for  stuff  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Ten  years  and  perhaps  longer. 

The  Chairman.  What  vou  want  is  to  have  us  give  you  authority 
to  use  $8,500  out  of  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  enough  in  this  $35,000  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  this  award  ?    ;         . 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  made  this  estimate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
commission,  providing  an  item  so  as  to  allow  us  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  we  ask,  so  if  we  do  not  use  the  full  amount  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  conunission.     It  does  not  increase  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  anybody  coming  back  here  for 
more  than  $35,000  ? 

Mr.  Caij)well.  No.  sir;  absolutely  not.  The  commission  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  this  and  the  chairman  of  the  commission  and  the  other 
members  are  agreeable  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  compensation  paid? 
Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  determined  by  the  President.     The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 


Thursday,  February  16,  192:2. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  W.  HOPPIN,  ASSISTAITT  ATTOE- 
NET  GENERAL,  CTTSTOMS  DIVISION;  ME.  CHAELES  £.  STEWAET. 
CHIEF  CLEEK;  ME.  JOHN  D.  HAEEIS,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  AC* 
COITNTS;  ME.  E.  M.  HENNAED,  ADMINISTEATIVE  ACCOTTNTANT; 
AND  ME.  C.  E.  SHEEWOOD,  IN  CHAEGE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

SUPREME  COURT,  DTSTRICT  OF  COr.UMBIA. 
I-'EES    OF    WITNESSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  witnesses,  Supreme  Court,  District  of 
Cohimbia,  you  are  asking  $3,500.  In  1921  you  expended  $18,568.86; 
you  estimated  $18,500  for  1922,  and  received  $15,000,  and  for  192:i 
you  estimated  $18,500. 

Mr.  Kenxari).  The  fees  of  witnesses  are  fixed  by  statute.  The 
congested  condition  of  the  docket  in  the  District  of  Cohimbia  is  such 
that  the  activity  of  the  court  is  proceeding  at  a  rather  inci'eased 
rate.  We  have  no  means  of  reducing  these  expenditures;  they  arise 
automatically. 

The  Chairman.  You  disbursed  during  the  September  quarter 
$2,116.81,  during  the  December  quarter  $5,334.07,  and  you  estimate 
disbursements  during  the  March  quarter  of  $5,500  and -during  the 
June  quarter  $5,500,  which  would  bring  you  up  to  $18,450.88.  Do 
you  think  you  will  need  all  of  that  amount? 

Mr.  Kennari).  It  will  all  be  needed,  undoubtedly,  unless  for  some 
unforeseen  reason  the  courts  should  adjourn  early  in  June  or  several 
of  the  judges  should  be  taken  ill.  Barring  such  exceptional  condi- 
tions, it  will  all  be  needed.  We  expended  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  more  money  for  witness  fees  than  we  paid  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  March  and  June  quarters  are  the  heaviest 
quarters. 

The  Chairman.  These  witnesses  are  paid  statutory  fees? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  And  mileage? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Mileage  if  they  travel  to  attend,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  receive  only  per  diems.  Those  coming  from  out  of  town 
receive  mileage  also.  If  witnesses  are  Government  employees,  they 
get  their  actual  expenses  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  control  this  situation? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir.  Our  balance  in  this  fund  at  present  is 
$4,731.41,  and  we  have  about  five  months  to  run  at  $1,800  a  month, 
making  $9,000  needed. 

The  Chaibiian.  What  is  the  average  expenditure  per  month ! 
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Sir.  Kennard.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  it  will  average  at 
I^ast  $1,800  per  month.  The  courts  are  very  active  now,  and  I  am 
informed  there  are  20  homicide  cases  to  l)e  tried  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  'So  it  looks  as  though  you  have  a  case  from  which 
iw'e  can  not  very  well  escape. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir ;  in  fact,  the  marshal's  office  reports  a  larger 
deficiency,  but,  desiring  to  be  conservative,  we  reduced  the  estimate 
to  $3,500. 

FEES  OF  JURORS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  jurors  you  are  asking  $10,000.  Are 
these  fees  paid  out  of  the  District  revenues  and  the  Treasury,  60  per 
cent  and  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  The  pressure  of  business  has  been  sa| 
Ijreat  that  a  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
courts  here  in  the  District.  There  is  now  an  extra  jury  court,  making 
an  additional  Jury,  which  will  cost,  for  26  jurors,  $78  per  day.  This 
has  been  in  effect  since  about  the  1st  of  November,  so  that  there  will 
be  eight  months  of  extra  cost  for  an  additional  jury,  or  about 
$10,00(),  which  is  the  amount  of  this  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  in  1921  $53,751. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  $70,000  for  1922  and  were  granted 
$60,000,   and  I  notice  you  are  only  estimating  $55,000  for  1923. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  because  the  additional  jurv  court 
had  not  developed  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made.  At  the  time 
we  made  the  estimate  for  1923  there  were  two  criminal,  two  civil,  and 
two  equity  courts ;  now  we  have  two  criminal  courts,  three  civil  courts, 
and  one  equity  court;  so  that  there  is  only  one  nonjury  court,  and  we 
have  five  jury  courts  instead  of  four.  When  the  estimate  for  1923 
was  submitted  there  were  only  four  jury  courts.  We  will  have  to 
request  additional  funds  for  1923,  unless  the  judges  should  change 
back  to  the  old  system  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Vou  ideally  might  get  along  with  $5,000  more  this 
year. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  estimated  $55,000  for  next  year ;  I  understand 
this  new  court  involves  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,  which  would  make 
$65,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Kennard.  If  the  courts  run  continuously  without  any  break 
we  will  undoubtedly  need  the  entire  $10,000,  because  we  only  have  a 
balance  of  $25,000  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  four  months  to  run? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Four  months  to  run  at  $9,000  per  month,  approxi- 
mately, which  will  be  $36,000,  so  that  we  will  undoubtedly  need  this 
entire  amount,  unless,  as  I  stated  in  connection  with  the  witness  fees, 
the  courts  adjourn  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual,  which  is  not  antici- 
pated, or  adjourn  for  some  such  reason  as  the  illness  of  judges.  Of 
course,  as  with  the  witness  fees,  these  are  fixed  statutory  fees,  and  over 
this  particular  fund  the  department  has  absolutely  no  control. 
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PAY  OF  BAILIFFS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  pay  of  bailiffs,  for  which  you 
ask  $1,000.     Are  those  bailiffs  employed  in  the  District  coiirti^? 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  courts.  The  entire 
expense  under  this  appropriation  is  very  easily  stated.  There  if  a 
fixexl  statutory  pay  roll  of  $27,600  for  17  bailiffs  and  6  criers,  at 
$1,2(K)  each;  Congress  has  provided  for  jury  commissioners,  who  will 
receive  $750;  and  the  remainder  we  are  requesting  for  feeding  held 
juries.  We  have  a  peat  many  cases  approaching  in  which  it  will 
evidently  be  necessary  to  hold  the  juries-  together  and  feed  them. 
We  have  already  paid  $118  this  year  for  that  purpose.  Even  with 
this  deficiency,  you  will  notice  that  the  appropriation  will  l>e  le>s 
than  it  was  for  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman,  lou  want  $1,000  additional? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  Congress  changed  the  law  relative  to 
jury  commissioners.  The  expense  of  jury  commissioners  in  V>2\ 
was  $1,680,  whereas  it  can  not  be  over  $750  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  own  statement,  jou  would  not 
need  more  than  $750  of  this  $1,0()0. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  need  $28,350,  without  allowing  any  money 
whatever  for  feeding  the  juries. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $150  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  luive  already  expended  this  year  for  feedin<: 
jurors  $118.  During  the  previous  year  we  used  $700  for  this  pur- 
jjose.  so  it  is  pretty  clear  we  will  need  the  $29,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenses  you  ask  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  the  item  reading: 

For  such  misceUaneoiis  expenses  as  may  l)e  authorize<l  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Sui)renie  Court  of  the  District  of  Colunibhi  and  its  officei*s.  inclinl- 
injc  the  furnishing;  and  collectinjr  of  eviilence  wliere  the  United  Stats  is  or 
may  he  a  party  in  interest,  including  also  such  expenses  other  than  for  \^r- 
.sonal  srvices  as  may  he  autliori/^ed  i)y  the  Attorney  (Jenenil  for  the  Court  of 
Ai>peals.  District  of  (*oluml)ia.  lisval  year  1921.  $1,0(X). 

SETTLKMKNT   OK   THK    ESTATK   OF    V.    W.    PM'OGK. 

What  does  that  consist  of  ^ 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  money  is  needed  to  settle  with  the  estate  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Plugge.  He  was  appointed  by  the  court  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  hear  testimony  and  determine  the  A'alue  of  certain  lands 
needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  Water  Reed  Hospital  grouinN- 
Condemnation  proceedings  were  instituted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  dead< 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes.  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  this  item  must  I* 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  Thei^  were 
three  commissioners,  each  ordered  to  be  paid  $1,000,  but  this  com- 
missioner died  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  hence, 
under  the  ruling  of  the  (Jeneral  Accounting  Office,  he  must  l)e  pai«l 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 ;  he  can  not  be  pjiiJ 
as  the  other  two  will  be  paid,  from  the  current  appropriation. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  deficiency,  then?  You  would  have 
enough  money  in  the  appropriation  to  make  this  payment  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nilinir  of  the  accounting  office? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  would  pay  the  bill  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  if  the  commissioner  had  not  died.  I  can  not  truth- 
fully say  it  is  not  a  deficiency,  because  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  did  not  contemplate  and  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  $3,000.  We  may  have  to  request  the  committee  later  to 
give  us  some  help  with  regard  to  the  other  $2,000.  Such  commis- 
sioners are  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  year  in  which  the 
work  is  concluded,  but  in  this  case  it  could  not  be  done  because  of 
the  death  of  the  commissioner  prior  to  the  issuance  by  the  court  of 
the  order  for  payment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  complete  the  work  for  which  he  was  ap« 
pointed  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  He  did  practically  the  same  work  as  the  other  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Harris.  He  completed  the  work  and  a  report  was  filed,  but  the 
fee  was  not  fixed  prior  to  his  death — that  is,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  vear. 

ft/ 

SUPPORT    OF    CONVICTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  support  of  convicts. 
**  For  the  support,  maintenance,  and  transportation  of  convicts  trans- 
ferred from  the  District  of  Columbia ;  expenses  of  shipping  remains 
of  deceased  convicts  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States,'  etc.,  you 
are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Why  do  you  want 
this  additional  money? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  computed  the  probable  expense  under  this 
appropriation  very  carefully.  The  ascertained  liabilities  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  are  $78,600,  leaving  out  the  odd  dollars;  allow- 
ing the  same  amount  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  would  make  a 
total  of  $157,200.  We  have  asked  for  $175,000  because  .38  additional 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Leavenworth  in  December  whose  subsist- 
ence, at  85  cents  a  day,  will  amount  to  $5,800. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  vou  computed  this  item  at  $157,000  i 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  $157,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  $175,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  just  carried  88  additional  prisoners  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  whose  subsistence  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  85 
cents  a  day,  will  amount  to  $5,800,  and  on  account  of  the  increasing 
activities  of  the  courts  here  we  have  added  $10,000  for  prospective 
additional  prisoners  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  passed  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  over  five  months  to  anticipate.  The  esti- 
mate of  $10,000  is  added  to  care  for  additional  prisoners.  The  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  close  estimate  on  this  fund  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  just  how  many  prisoners  will  be  paroled 
or  when  they  will  be  paroled.  If  a  prisoner  is  paroled,  the  expense 
to  the  Government  for  that  man  ceases. 

TJie  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  not  be  less  than  $163,000  anyway  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  It  will  certainly  be  $163,000;  that  much  is  in  si«rht. 
and  we  have  allowed  an  additional  amount  for  new  prisoners.  It 
seems  probable,  from  the  condition  of  the  Federal  court  business 
here,  that  there  will  be  a  great  man}'  moi^e  prisoners  to  care  for. 

AVKKAUK    MAINTENANCE    COST    OF    PUISONERS    AT    FEOi'SiAL    PENITENTIARIK«. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  cost  you  85  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Kexnard.  They  are  costing  about.  85  cents  a  day  at  Fort 
J^avenwoith  and  about  81  cents  at  Atlanta. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  was  up  here  the  other  day  and  said  it 
was  only  costing  29  cents  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  was  probably  some  misund*ei*standing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Dr.  Votaw. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  may  have  been  simply  the  subsistence  co&t. 
but  that  is  quite  different;  this  includes  all  the  overhead  of  the 
institution. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  they  not  work? 

Mr.  Harris.  There  are  no  industrial  activities  except  farming  and 
construction  of  the  institution  buildings  at  Leavenworth,  but  at  At- 
lanta there  is  a  textile  milL  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  sur- 
vey of  the  other  two  penitentiaries — Leavenworthand  McXeil  Island — 
in  order  to  put  in  some  kind  of  shops  that  will  take  up  more  of  the 
time  of  these  prisoners.  I^p  to  this  time  they  have  been  engaged 
mainly  in  building  the  penitentiary  and  its  various  cell  wings. 

The  Chairman-  What  makes  up  the  overhead  cost  for  the  care  of 
these  prisoners  and  a  difference  between  85  cents  and  29  cents,  which 
is  56  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.' I  suppose  the  29  cents  covers  merely  subsistente; 
the  actual  cost  of  meals.  I  have  not  the  actual  data,  but  that  is  niv 
understanding.  This  charge  against  the  District  is  based  ujx)n  the 
entire  amount  of  every  kind  of  expense  incident  to  running  the 
institution,  including  the  salary  of  the  warden,  the  salary  of  the 
deputy  warden,  the  clerks,  the  guards,  the  cost  of  coal  transportation, 
clothing,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  It  varies  somewhat  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  number  of  inmates,  the  time  of  the  year,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  an  average  cost.  What  is  the 
average,  85  cents  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  should  say  it  runs  about  80  cents — from  80  cents 
to  85  cents. 

Nl'MBER  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COH'MBIA  PRISONERS  IN  FEDERAL  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Kennard.  At  the  close  of  December  we  had  360  District  of 
Columbia  prisonei-s  at  Atlanta,  92  District  of  Columbia  prisoners  at 
Ijeaven worth,  and  a  few  elsewhere ;  there  were  13  in  West  Virginia 
and  19  in  Khode  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  92  at  Leavenworth,  and  you  are 
now  dealing  with  all  of  tliem? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  just  the  District  of  Columbia  prisoners. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  are  dealing  with  all  District  of  Columbia 
prisonei-s  who  are  in  all  the  prisons,  at  Leavenworth,  at  Atlanta,  and 
at  McXeill  Island,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  do  not  have  any  at  McNeill  Island. 

NUMBER  AND   MAINTENANCE   COST  OF  PRISONEBS  AT  STATE  PRISONS. 

Mr.  Harris.  In  West  Virginia  and  in  Ehode  Island  we  have  the 
women  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  per  capita  cost  apply  to  each  of 
these  prisons? 

Mr.  Harris.  Not  to  the  State  penitentiaries  in  Rhode  Island  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  there  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  pay  50  cents  a  day  in  Rhode  Island  and  40  cents 
a  day  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  not  succeed  in  taking  care  of  these 
prisoners  in  Federal  prisons  as  cheaply  as  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  a  broad  question,  with  which  Mr.  Votaw 
would  be  more  familiar. 

Mr.  Harris.  Because  the  State  institutions  do  not  charge  us  with 
the  overhead. 

Mr.  Kennard.  And  they  probably  make  the  prisoners  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  charge  of 
85  cents,  is  there?  My  recollection  is  that  in  my  own  State  it  is 
about  40  cents. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  paying  90  cents  in  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  are  paying  as  high  in  some  institutions  as  $1  a 
day  for  female  prisoners.    They  are  reformatories,  however. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  mean  the  State  cost. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  not  a  schedule  of  those  rates,  but  Mr. 
Votaw's  office  has. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  why  it  costs 
so  much  more  to  run  P'ederal  prisons  than  it  does  to  run  State 
prisons. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Of  course,  there  is  this  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration :  The  larger  the  number  of  prisoners  in  an  institution 
the  less  the  per  capita  cost.  If  we  should  reduce  the  number  of 
prisoners  at  Atlanta  to  half  the  number  we  now  have  there,  the  per 
capita  cost  would  almost  double,  because  the  overhead  does  not  go 
steadily  up  and  down  with  the  number  of  prisoners.  We  could 
l)robably  take  care  of  many  more  prisoners  without  materially 
increasing  the  overhead.  That  is  one  of  the  important .  elements 
always  involved  in  the  calculation  of  costs.  Cost  computing  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  States  do  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  State  institutions 
carry  many  more  prisoners  than  we  ha^^  at  Ijeavenworth  or  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  only  charge  for  the  subsistence  and  charge  no 
overhead.  I  imagine  these  State  institutions  are  very  much  more 
expensive  per  capita  than  the  Federal  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  at  that  rate  we  ought  to  transfer  all  of 
these  prisonei-s  to  the  State  institutions. 
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PROFIT   FROM    OPERATION   OF   MILLH    AT   ATLANTA    PKNITENTl ARIES. 

Mr.  Kennaiu>.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Federal  Govemment 
should  care  for  its  own  prisoners  and  make  them  self-supporting. 
That  is  a  condition  which  is  in  process  of  development  at  Atlanta. 

The  Chair3iax.  Where? 

Mr.  Kennard.  By  the  operation  of  the  cottoi)  duck  mill  at  At- 
lanta. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  several  years  ajro.  Are  they  pro<Iui- 
inff  anything? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  are  producin<r  revenue  and  payin<j  the  prison- 
ers a  little  something:. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  <ret  anything  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  Government  ^ets  the  profit.  The  mill  i<  a 
unit  of  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  profit? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  annual  statement  shows  a  net  profit  to  Juno 
30,  1921,  at  $63,()7().8(). 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  over  all  expenses? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  rejrular  business  statement  of  the 
mill. 

Note. — See  pa^re  418  of  the  annual  report  of  tlie  Attorney  Oneral  fl**al  year 
1921. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Oh,  no.  Solely  the  operation  of  the  mill — asset>. 
liabilities,  receipts,  and  expenditures.  They  have  shown  a  profit  in 
the  past  and  expect  to  show  a  much  greater  profit  this  year. 

Mr.  Harius.  This  is  the  first  vear  they  have  had  contracts  from 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  I^ost  Office  Department.  Of  coun^e. 
the  product  of  the  mill  is  only  sold  to  Oovernment  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  making  cotton? 

Mr.  Harris.  Cotton  duck. 

FrKXTTURE  AND    RKPAIH8,    ICTC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "For  furniture  and  repairs,  in- 
cluding carpets,  file  holders,  and  cases,  $3,000." 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That  is  for  the  purpose  mostlv  of  purchasin<r 
transfer  cases  to  which  tlie  files  are  transferred  from  the  uprijrlit 
sections. 

FILK    HOI.DICKS    AND   CASKS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessarv  to  have  this  amount  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  Julv  (  Can  not  vou  wait  and  take  it  out  of  vour 
appropriation  for  next  year? 

Mr.  SHERW(K)n.  I  understand  that  the  files  are  filled  up  and  that 
there  is  very  little  space  left.  There  are  some  requisitions  in,  wait- 
ing for  money.  This  amount  will  about  take  care  of  us  for  the  Iwl- 
a  nee  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  try  to  curtail  any  of  this  expense? 

Mr.  Sherw(K)i>.  The  fact  that  we  are  emptying  the  upright  file 
cases  and  putting  the  papers  in  transfer  cases  would  inaicate  that 
they  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  save. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  The  upright  cases  cost  a  great  deal  more.  We 
are  just  buying  the  transfer  cases  to  empty  the  upright  cases,  so 
that  they  can  be  used  again. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  get  this  money,  will  you  buy  the 
cases  out  of  your  next  year's  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  would  probably  have  to  put  the  files  now  in 
the  upright  cases  on  the  floor  to  make  room  for  the  files  which  they 
need  almost  constantly. 

The  i^'HAiRMAN.  How  many  of  these  files  do  you  have  to  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  need  at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  300. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  cost  apiece? 

Mr.  Sherw(X)d.  They  cost  about  $4  apiece.  Last  year,  I  think, 
we  paid  $7. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $15(X). 

Mr.  Sherav(X)d.  Then  there  are  some  filing  cabinets,  and  we  have 
some  requisitions  for  other  furniture  that  has  been  waiting  for  the 
money  to  buy  the  goods  with.  The  $3,000  will,  I  think,  be  needed, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  al)out  a  thing  like 
this.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  be  very  careful  about  coming 
in  for  a  deficiencv. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  no  money  left  in  this  appropriation,  and 
very  important  files  and  papers  of  the  department  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  regular  cases  and  just  stacked  up.  They  ought  to 
be  in  transfer  cases  eventuallv. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  estimated  for  $6,000  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  We  want  to  get  along  with 
just  as  little  as  we  can,  but  with  such  a  large  department  as  we  have, 
$6,000  is  a  very  limited  amount  with  which  to  pay  the  current  bills. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES,    INCLUDING   TELEGKAPHING,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures, including  telegraphing,  etc.,''  for  1919,  85  cents;  for  1920, 
$361.22;  and  for  1922,  $8,000.    Please  tell  us  about  this. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Those  deficiencies  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
telegraph  bills  which,  of  course  we  did  not  know  anything  about  at 
the  time.  They  were  in  the  field  and  sent  from  the  field  in  to  the 
department.    The  companies  did  not  get  the  bills  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  audited  amount? 

Mr.  Harris.  They  are  audited,  but  they  have  not  been  sent  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  because  under  the  rule  we  must  obtain  a  de- 
ficiency 'first. 

The  Chairmax.  What  about  this  one  for  1920? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  a  telegraph  bill,  the  same  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  get  them  in  earlier? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  tele- 
^aph  companies  in  submitting  their  bills  promptly.  Under  the 
rules  of  this  committee  for  years  the  lump-sum  appropriations,  other 
than  the  contingent  appropriations,  are  not  available  for  telegraph 
bills  to  and  from  the  department.  The  bills  are  often  submitted 
under  the  lump  sum  first.  We  refer  them  back  and  then  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  having  the  companies  send  in  under  the  proper 
appropriation.    This  accounts  for  the  delay. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  For  1922,  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  After  having  put  aside  certain  allotments,  the  bal- 
ance available  is  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  allot  the  money? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  $40,000;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  monthly  or  quarterly  allotments? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Quarterly  allotments,  but  on  these  various  items 
we  allotted  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  those  were  deducted 
from  the  $40,000  and  left  a  balance,  as  I  say,  of  $12,000,  which  has 
now  been  entirely  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  try  to  live  within  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  but  certain  things  were  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  certain  repairs  done. 

The  Chairman.  \ou  do  not  mean  that  you  consider  repairs  an 
emergency  to  justify  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Sherw(K)d.  'They  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  big  bills  are  telephone  and  telegraph  bills. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  repairs  did  not  amount  to  a  very  great  deal, 
and  by  no  means  brought  about  this  deficiency.  The  main  reason 
for  this  deficiency  is  the  decided  increase  in  the  expense  for  telegraph- 
ing and  telephoning. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  they  do  not  use  any  discretion  in 
the  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  telegraphing  and  telephoning,  and  the  cost  has  run  up  much 
larger  for  that  purpose  than  we  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  department  shoukl 
go  on  disregarding  the  appropriations;  why  not  live  within  them? 

ALUJTMKNTS   AM)  KXPENDITl'RKS   FOR  MISCELLANKOI'K  ITKMS  FOR   1»22. 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  you  shut  off  the  telegraphing  and  telephoning, 
Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know,  but  how  much  for  tele- 
graphing and  telephoning?  Let  us  find  out  how  much  you  paid 
out  for  each  one  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Harris.  About  $1,000  a  month  for  telegraphing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  a  definite,  systematic  statement  of 
just  what  items  the  expenditures  were  for  so  that  we  will  really 
know  whether  anybody  is  trying  to  live  within  the  appro|)riation. 
AVe  might  as  well  have  it  understood  that  these  appropriations  are 
made  to  be  lived  up  to  and  not  disregarded  indiscriminately  by  the 
different  departments. 

Mr.  Sherw(K)D.  The  telegraph  bill  alone  last  month  was  very  close 
to  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  a  definite  detailed  statement  as  to 
how  much  you  spent  for  each  one  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  not  that  here,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  put 
it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Send  it  down  here  so  that  I  can  see  it.  I  do  not 
see  the  record  half  the  time. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  We  can  do  that.    We  can  send  it  to  you  personally. 

The  Chairman.  'Yes ;  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  record.  I  want  to  see 
it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  these  deficiencies 
at  all.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  permitting  the  departments  to  go  on 
indiscriminately  creating  deficiencies.  There  are  some  things  in 
your  department  where  you  can  not  avoid  it,  and  where  you  can  not 
control  it,  but  there  is  not  anything  in  this  item  that  is  peculiar. 

memorandum  rklative  to  condition  of  c9ntin«ent  fund,  department  of 

justice,  miscellaneous  itkils,  1022. 

February  20,  1922. 

The  following  statement  shows  pnyments  of  $2,466.93  and  $12,366.13,  resiiec- 
tively,  for  "  Light  and  power "  and  "  Telegraph  and  telephone  service,  etc." 
These  payments  cover  expenses  incurred  during  tlie  first  six  months  only  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  exi)enses  for  the  above-mentioned  services  covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30,  1922,  will  amount  to  approximately  $15,(XK),  while  it  will  he 
noted  that  there  is  at  present  an  available  balance  of  only  $12,961.98. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  without  any  additional  expense  whatever,  the  balance  available, 
as  above  stateil,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  light,  power  and  communication 
service  alone. 

Statement  of  the  cfmdition  of  the  continftent  fun6,  misceUanrouH  items,  1922. 
Appropriated $40, 000. 00 


Allotments: 

Typewriting  machines 

Liuit  and  power 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service,  etc . 
Fuel 


•Ice 

Laundry 

Car  tokens. 

Watch  service 

Newspapers 

Clock  service 

Antiseptic  mouthpieces  (telephone). 


Total. 
Other  items. 


Grand  total . 


Allotted. 


Expended. 


12,000.00 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

4,000.00 

600.00 

250.00 

8oaoo 

402.00 

100.00 

15.00 

250.00 


27,917.00 
12,063.00 


40,000.00 


S543.25 

2,466.03 

12,366.13 

1,351.98 

253.97 

74.54 

170.06 

201.00 

100.00 

7.50 

118.74 

17,654.10 
9,385.92 


27,038.02 


Other  IteniR $12,  083.  00 

Lettering  on   doors 50.  50 

Addressograph   plates 16.  79 

Express  charges 2.  36 

Repairs    to    boilers 66.  56 

Plumbing 280.  00 

Plumbing    supplies 36.  95 

Hardware  supplies 472.93 

Labor,  moving  flies 833.  50 

I>ra*yage 86.  29 

Books    of    reference    and 

other  publications 794.  35 

MlscellaneoaB  repair  work  86.  48 
Repairs      to     typewriting 

and   adding  machines 1,  313.  93 

Clocks       and       repairing 

clocks 130.  50 

Rubber  stamps 68  .17 

Newspaper  clippings 678.  90 

Glass 92.  53 

Soap  and  soap  powders 269.  03 

Cleaning  equipment — dust 

cloths,  brushes 179.  88 

Packing  and  shipping  sup- 
plies   374.54 

EHevator     inspecting    and 

repairs 421.57 


Other  Items — Continued. 

Electrical  and  engineering 

(«u4)|>lL(^Hi 

Electric  wiring 

Paints,  oils,   grease 

Carpenter  work  and  paint- 
ing  

Window    .shades 

Insecticides ^ 


Toilet  paper 

Removing  awnings 

Chemicals 

Cleaning  carpets  and  rugs 

Electric    lamps 

FlngH   and    flag  poles 

Lumb*»r 

Photographs 

Picture  framing 

Hauling    ashes    and    rub- 
bish   

Postage  stamps 

Water  coolers,  etc 


Total. 


'il!184.  6it 

879.  00 

23.17 

947.  35 
47.  00 
24.  40 

127.  00 

26.25 

30.  00 

6.04 

13.  68 

552. 12 

70.  50 

65.  00 

40.  00 

8.50 

294.  50 

53.  00 

286.  96 

9,  383.  92 
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Mr.  Harris.  The  increased  business  in  the  courts  makes  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  telephoning  and  telegraphing  and  calls  for 
increased  expenditures. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Our  estimate  for  this  appropriation  for  1922  was 
$60,000.    We  only  got  $40,(X)0. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  go  backward  in  the  face 
of  increasing  business.  The  two  things  are  hard  to  manage  together. 
In  1921  we  used  $54,000  and  we  have  more  business  to  transact  on 
$40,000  than  we  had  on  $54,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  curtail  ex- 
penses when  we  have  more  work. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  get  through 
witli  this  appropriation.  We  have  to  conduct  the  business  as  it  comes 
in ;  we  are  obliged  to. 

Thursday,  February  16,  1922. 
MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  HOPPIN,  ASSISTANT  ATTOKNEY 

OENEEAL. 

CONDUCT   OF   CUSTOMS   CASES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $8,100  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  appropriated? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I^lease  tell  us  why  you  want  it  ? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Mi\  Chairman,  during  the  war,  as  you  know,  the 
business  of  the  customs  division  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  due  to  the 
lack  of  imports.  The  business  has  been  showing  a  progressive  in- 
crease. For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the 
number  of  protests  was  2,416,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1921,  the  number  of  protests  w^as  4,863,  about  100  per  cent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  effect  does  the  number  of  protests  have  on 
the  cost? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  It  means,  of  course,  that  each  one  of  those  protests 
has  to  be  tried  and  the  papery  have  to  be  examined  and  gone  over, 
even  though  the  protest  in  itself  does  not  mean  that  there  will  bt» 
a  trial  of  that  protest,  .but  with  such  a  large  inci*ease  it  means  that 
the  actual  number  of  cases  coming  to  trial  will  show  a  very  large 
increase. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  $3,100  for? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  for  an  additional  attorney 
and  an  additional  stenograpner. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  iji  necessary  to  have  those  men  I 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  For  the  next  four  months,  or  can  you  wait  until 
the  1st  of  July  and  put  them  on  then  ? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  No ;  I  consider  that  it  is  absolutelv  essential  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  customs  cases  that  we  have  these  additional 
men  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Two  men — two  employees? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  attorneys  who  have  resigned 
did  a  large  part  of  their  own  stenographic  work.  I  consider  that  is 
false  economy  from  the  Government's  standpoint,  because  if  men, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  legal  business  for  which  they  are  paid, 
typewrite  briefs  and  memoranda  and  various  things,  that  takes  an 
immense  amount  of  time,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  two  phices  estimated  for  in  the  an- 
nual bill  ?    This  is  a  deficiency  bill.    Were  they  estimated  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  much  more,  in  view  of  the  new 
tariff;  of  course,  we  can  not  tell 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  new  tariff?  That  has  not 
passed  yet,  except  the  emergency  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  start 
accumulating  expenses  on  account  of  something  that  has  not  passed. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  item  is  not  for  that.  In  the  bill  for  1928  the  new 
tariff  bill  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  was  an  estimate  of 
$74.(K)0  for  this  year,  of  which  $65,000  was  approi)riated. 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Shall  I  detail  the  work,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  HoppiN.  I  have  some  samples  just  to  show  you  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  to  be  done  by  the  attorneys  on  tlie  docket.  AVe  have 
three  boards.  There  is  the  average 'docket  for  one  board  alone. 
Every  one  of  those  cases  has  to  be  gone  into  bv  the  attorneys.  I  have 
other  dockets  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  one  man  does  not  do  all  of  this? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  We  have  another  examiner  in  the  office.  The  work 
is  divided  into  classification  and  reappraisement.  We  have  a  chief  of 
the  classification  division  and  a  chief  of  the  reappraisement  division, 
and  then  I  have  a  man  in  charge  of  each  one  of  these  boards.  They 
are  held  responsible  for  all  of  these  cases,  and,  of  course,  they  are 
responsible. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  attorneys,  all  of  them? 

Mr.  HoppiN.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  working  at  night,  on  the  average — 
I  have  had  three  or  four  attorneys  down  there  until  8  or  9  o'clock 
every  night  for  the  last  six  weeks.  They  are  working  just  as  hard 
as  they  can  binder  high  pressure  all  the  time.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  out-of-town  calendars  which  have  to  be  attended  to  from  our 
office.  We  have  one  man  going  West  now  who  will  be  away  from 
the  office  six  weeks.  We  have  another  man  going  South  who  will  be 
away  for  three  weeks,  and  another  man  who  is  going  to  the  Middle 
AVest  who  will  probably  be  away  four  weeks;  that  is,  three  men  out 
of  the  office  at  the  same  time.  Those  calendars,  of  course,  have  to  be 
attended  to  and  properly  prepared.  We  have,  due  to  the  new  rules 
of  the  board,  to  send  the  men  to  those  cities  in  order  to  prepare  these 
calendars  a  longer  time  before  the  action  takes  place  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  attorney  can  you  get  for  $3,500 
a  year? 

*Mr.  HoppiN.  That  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
We  lost  one  of  the  best  men  we  ever  had  in  the  Customs  Service,  a  man 
who  had  been  there  20  years,  because  we  could  not  increase  his 
salary  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Men  in  all  lines  of  business  move  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  as  they  grow  in  experience  somebody  else  wants  them 
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and  they  want  to  go.  It  is  better  sometimes,  possibly,  to  get  somebody 
in  their  place. 

Mr.  HoppiN.  I  would  say  that  the  men  are  working  full  time: 
they  are  giving  more  than  their  full  time  to  the  Government,  and 
thev  are  doin«:  their  verv  best. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  essential  to  have  these  two  places^ 

Mr.  Hoppix.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

MARSHALS,     DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS,     CLERKS,     AND    C/THER     EXPENSES     OF 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '"Marshals,  district  attorne3>. 
clerks,  and  other  expenses  of  Ignited  States  courts.'"  Please  tell  us 
why  you  want  to  strike  out  the  language  ''including  ^(X),()(K)  for 
assistant  attorneys  to  enforce  the  national  prohibition  act,  and  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $30,(XK)  for  clerical  help  for  such  assistants." 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  want  to  increase  the 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  means  that  you  do  not  want  it  again  ( 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language,  "  such  coun- 
sel shall  not  he  required  to  take  oath  of  office  in  accordance  with 
section  366,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States? '" 

Mr.  Harris.  That  means  that  they  do  not  have  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

liie  Chairman.  They  are  not  Americans? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir.  They  are  employed  in  Canada  and  at  the 
present  time  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  "  $8()(),(K)0,  to  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."    Tell  us  why  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $600,000.  V\) 
to  date  that  is  the  amount  appropriated.  We  expended  up  to  the 
close  of  business  on  the  15th,  yesterday,  $369,184.79. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  you  still  more  than  the  pro  rata  for 
the  rest  of  the^ear?^  .  . 

Mr.  Harris,  ^o.  We  have  only  paid  the  bills  to  January  in  part. 
The  amounts  disbursed  cover  less  than  one-half  of  the  year.  We 
estimate  that  we  will  need  a  larger  amount.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
determine  they  will  be  paid,  $521,446.64. 

NTMBER  AND  COM PKN RATION   OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT   ATTORNEYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  marshals? 

Mr.  Harris.  No.  This  is  for  all  the  special  assistant  attorneys. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $852,224.27. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  employed  for? 

Mr.  Harris.  They  are  employed  to  defend  suits  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  prosecute  cases  in  which  the  Grovernment  is  the 
prosecutor. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr".  Harris.  We  have  on  the  books  the  exact  total,  but  I  wouM 
say  there  were  al)out*  170.    T  can  put  in  the  actual  number. 

The  Chairman.  (live  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  those  i>eo- 
ple,  with  the  amounts  they  are  receiving.     Let  the  statement  show 
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what  each  one  is  doing  and  what  he  is  receiving.  You  have  no  right 
to  ask  us  to  appropriate  a  lot  of  money  without  giving  us  full  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  can  give  you  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  the  facts.  We  want  to  loiow  what 
they  are  getting  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  have  a  statement  here,  but  it  does  not  give  the  ad- 
dresses. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  get  along  without  the  addresses.  We 
want  the  names  and  amounts  that  they  are  being  paid. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  all  these  people  employed  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir ;  they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  employed  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Most  of  them  within  the  last  year,  but,  of  course,  they 
take  the  places  of  other  attorneys. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  do  you  have  now  than  there 
were  before? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  number  is  a  little  less  than  what  we  had  this  time 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Last  year  we  spent  $1,000,000,  and  this  is  less  than 
we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman,  This  statement  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Estimated  expenditures  from  the  approiiritition  "  Pay  of  special  assistant 
attorneys,  United  States  courts,  1922,"  from  February  1  to  close  of  June  30, 
1922,  as  per  statement  attached,  .$521,444.64. 

m 

Itemized  stat€m4*nt  allowing  astiniated  expenditures  to  cover  sahiries  and 
expenses  to  close  of  business  June  30,  1922,  from  the  appropriation^  '*Pap  of 
special  assistant  attorneys.  United  States  courts,  J 922.'' 

[Key:  *  Special  a  distant  to  the  Attorney  General;  **  Special  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  attorney.) 


Name. 


**  Essex  S.Abbott.... 
**  H.  M.  Alcorn 

*  J.  R.  Anderson 

*H.T.  Atkins 

*  Gordon  Auchincloss . 

*  Arthur  H.  Bartelt... 

*  Robert  S.  Blair 

**  Robert  V.Bolger... 

*  Stuart  R.  Bolln 

*  Thomas  B.  Booth . . . 

*  Marcus  Borchardt . . . 
**  J.  Edgar  Bowron. . . 
♦W.H.Boyd 

*  John  S.  Bradley 

**  B.  W.  Breland 

*  Chas.B.  Brewer 

*  B.  F.Brown 

*  H.H.Byrne 

**  David  V.CahiU.... 

♦*  Palmer  Canfteld 

**  Chas.  S.  C.  Carrnll . . 
**  Stanford  H.  Cohen . 
♦♦E.B.Collins 


Rate  of  compensation. 


$4,000  per  annum. 
To  be  determined. 

$6,000 

$fl,000 

To  be  determined . 

$4,000 

To  be  determined . 

$3,750 

To  be  determined . 

do 

$2,920 

$250  per  month 

To  be  determined . 

$3,600 

To  l>e  determined . 

$5,000 

$2,500 

To  be  determined . 

$4,000 

$6,000 

To  be  determined . 

$2,500 

$3,600 


91019—22- 


14 


Amounts 
necessary  to 
cover  pay- 
ments for 
.salaries  to 
close  of 
June  30, 
1922. 


$1,667.70 


Amounts 
necessary  to 
cover  pay- 
ments for 
I  expenses  to 
'     close  of 
June  30, 
1922. 


2,083.35  ' 
2,083.35 


550.00 
500.00 


1,667.70 

i.sei'so' 


100.00 


50.00 


1,216.65  I 
1,250.00  . 


900.00 
75.00  I 


i,5oaoo 


2,08:j.35 
1,041.70 


1,667.70 
2,50a00 


1,041.70 
1,800.00 


15a  00 


75.00 
100.00 


25.00 


Total. 


$65.00        $1,732.70 


2,633.35 
2,583.35 


1,767.70 
i,"6i2.*56 


2,116.65 
1,325.00 


550.00  2,050.00 


2,083.35 
1, 191. 70 


1,742.70 
2,60a00 


1,041.70 
1.825.00 
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Itemized    stalement    fihoirinff   entimnted    vxpendiUtren    to   corer   ttalaries 
vxpenaea  to  clone  of  huttifusM  June  30, 1022,  etc, — (.kmtiniitHl. 


ami 


Name. 


Rate  of  compensation . 


**John  F.  ColUns 

♦♦R.M.CkJok 

♦*Jos.O.  Cotter 

♦Robert  C.  Crockett 

♦F .  B .  Crosthwaite 

♦♦C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr 

♦E.G.Curtis 

♦♦Edward  J.  Daly 

♦♦BenJ.  P.  DeWltt 

♦Arthur  E.  Dowell 

♦Osgood  H.  Dowell 

♦Fred.  K.Dyer 

♦W.W.Dyer 

♦♦A.  D.Dyess 

♦JohnC.  Dyott 

♦Clifton  V .  Edwards 

♦Fred.  L.  Emery 

♦John  A.  Fain 

♦♦John  Fine 

♦♦E.C.  Fishel 

♦Jos.  B.  Fleming 

♦Henry  I.  Foster 

♦Chas.  R.  Frankham 

♦Geo.  A.  H.  Fraser 

♦Harry  R.  Gamble 

♦W.  rtank  Gibbs 

♦Carl  P.  Goepel 

♦♦GcOTgc  G.  Goldthwaite. 

♦♦O.H.  Graves 

♦♦W.  H.  HaUett 

♦♦John  F.  Harlcy 

♦Harold  Harper 

♦♦B.  E.HefTernan 

♦♦John  M.  Henry 

♦♦John  G.  Hey  wood 

♦Vance  J.  Higgs 

♦Ramsay  Hoguet 

♦A.M.  Holcome 

♦A.  R.  Holden 

♦♦Richard  S.  Holmes 

♦J.  E.  Hoover 

♦P.  W.  Howard 

♦W.J.Hughes 

♦A.  W.  Hunter 

♦Robert  A .  Hunter  > 

♦H.  Alfred  Janke 

♦Lawrence  A.  Janney 

♦♦John  Jon.  Sen 

♦A.  U.  Johnson,  jr 

♦Chas.  F.  Jones 

♦O.  Noble  Jones 

♦Louis  A.  Jones 

♦HoA'ard  T.  Jones 

♦D.  M.  Kelleher 

♦Harry  R.  Knight 

♦Herbert  H.  Knight 

♦Octavius  Knight , 

♦♦Jos.  L.  Kun , 

♦♦Wm.  D.  Kyser 

♦♦William  E.  Leahy.... 

♦Ja.s.  J.  Lenihan 

♦♦J.Jos.  Lilly 

♦J.  M.  Linton 

♦J.  W.  Loveland 

♦♦E.  H.  Lumpkin 

♦♦M.  Pearl  .McCall 

♦♦Robt.  C.  McCormick. . 

♦Robt.  H.  .McCormack.. 

♦C.  A.  McDonotigh 

♦John  Marshall 

♦♦Michael  R.  Matteo 

♦♦E.  W.  Middlekauff.... 


12,000 

12,500 

$4,000 

$3,500 

$5,000 

$400 

To  be  determined . 

$1,800 

To  be  determined . 
do 


Amounts 
necessary  to 
cover  pay- 
ments for 
salaries  to 
close  of 
June  30, 
1922. 


Amounts 
necessary  to 
cover  pay- 
ments for 
expenses  to 
close  of 
Juneao, 
1922. 


$1,015.00 
1,041.09 
1,667.70 
1,458.35 
2,083.35 
1,667.70 


$8aoo 


175.00 
75.00 


75.00 


.do. 


900.00 


76.00 


1.667.70 


2,083.35 


$4,000 

$5,000 

To  be  determined 

$4,500 1      1,875.00 

To  be  determined | 

do 1 


5a  00 


75.00 


$8,000 

$2,400 

To  be  determined , 
do 


■I 


3,333.35 
1,000.00 


Hoaoo 

7&00 


$3,600 

$5,000 

$5,000 

$4,000 

$4,000 

To  be  determined . 

$2,500 

$3,000 

$4,000 

$J,000 

To  be  determined . 

$2,300 

To  be  determined . 

$J,600 

To  be  determined . 
do 


i,8oaoo 

2,063.35 
2,083.35 
1,667.70 
1,805.84 


5a  00 


4a  00 
175.00 


1,041.70 
1,250.00 
1,667.70 
1,250.00 


50.00 

iao'oo' 


1,298.61 


1,500.00 


50.00 

"moo' 


do 

do I 

$3,000 1      1,*250.00 

$4,500 1,875.00 

$5,000 2,08J.35 

$5,000 2,083.35 

To  be  determined 

$4,000 8J3.35 

To  be  determined 

do 


5a  00 
400.00 
150.00 


do 

$8,000 

$5,000 

$J,500 

To  be  determined . 

$2,7,tO 

To  be  determined . 
do 


2,500.00 
2,0Ri.ao 
1,458.35 


150.00 
450.00 


1,145.85 


50.00 


do 

do 

$4,500 

To  be  determined . 
-...do 


1,875.00 


tsaoo 


4,5oaoo, 

....       1,000.00  , 
2,500.00  1. 

>  Salary  split,  one-half  paid  from  special  assistants,  one-half  paid  from  oil  lands. 


$5,000 

To  bo  determined . 

$10,000 

$3,500 

$2,500 

$2,500 

$3,500 

$4,500 , 

To  be  determined . 

$750  per  month 

$2,400 

$6,000 , 


2, 08  i.  35 


100.00 


4,611.11 
1,458.34 
1,041.70 
1,458.34 
1.45&35 
1,875.00 


20aQO 

loaoo 


5a  00 


300.00 

5a  00 


Total. 


$1,006.00 
1,041.6$ 
1,M2.7Q 
1,533L3S 

2,oraj:^ 

1,742.70 


775.  OD 


1, 717.  TW 
2.(K3.35 


1,96a  00 


4.133.33 

1,075.00 


i.ssaoo 
2,»ai'> 

2.00.33 
1,707.  TO 
2,07aM 


l,<H1.7li 
1.*WIW 

i,«7.;m 
i,4no» 


t.:iOQLa> 

2,27art' 
2,  CM  .V» 


jirv 


2,650  III 
2. 5J.< .  •> 
1, 4»''iK  aT* 


1. 1»\  V. 


2,025.1)1 


2,ISl.li 


4,MI.M 
l..'i3K» 
1.041.?} 
1.45K34 
1.45k  33 
1.925.00 


4.  Mam 

i.Qfiaw 
2,»aao 
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Itemized    statement    .shoiring   estimated    cjrpentUtureH    to    cover   mlaries    and 
e.rpenses  to  close  of  hustnesn  .fune  SO,  lf)22,  ete, — (\)iitliUM»<l. 


Name. 


'  Rate  of  compensation. 


♦♦Henry  D.  Mildberger. 

♦♦W.J.Mfflard 

♦Lawrence  O.  Miller. . . 

♦♦Robt.  A.  Milroy 

♦♦Fred.  Milverton 

♦♦Geo.  V.  Moore 

♦Danl.  L.  Morris 

♦D.  Q.Morrow 

♦Oliver  P.  Morton 

♦Edwin  C.  Motter 

♦John  E .  Northrup 

♦Maurice  Orgias 

♦♦Archibald  Palmer 

♦Edward  H.  Palmer. . . 

♦♦W.  F.  Palmer 

♦A.C.Paul 

♦♦Herbert  M.  Peck 

♦♦Moses  Polakoff 

♦♦Isadore  H.  Polozker. . 

♦♦Johns.  Pratt 

♦W.  H.  Ramsey 

♦Robert  P.  Reeder 

♦*R.  F.  Roth 

♦♦H.H.  Rumble 

♦S.  R.  Rush 

♦♦John  M.  Ryan 

♦Thos.  K.Schmuck... 

♦♦Chas.  J.  Schuck 

♦♦Lewis  D.  Schwartz. . . 

♦Frank  R.Scott 

♦♦Frank  M.  Silva 

♦♦A  braham  Soloman . . . 

'♦♦P.C.Spencer 

♦♦Howard  D.  Stabler... 

♦J.  Frank  Staley 

♦Dean  Hill  Stanley. .. . 

♦L.  D.  Stapleton 

♦♦Robt.  J.  fiterrett 

♦♦Elihu  D.Stone 

♦♦James  Stone 

♦♦W.A.Stuart 

♦♦F.  Strecter 

♦J.A.  Tellier 

♦John  W.  Thompson. . 


13,200 

13,600 

To  be  determined 

$3.500 

13,600 , 

$3,000 

To  be  determined , 

$12,000 

$300  per  month.... 

$5,000 

To  be  determined . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Amounts  ' 

neces.sary  to 

cover  pay- 1 

ments  for  | 

salaries  to  ' 

close  of 

June  30,    \ 

1922. 


Amounts 
necessary  to 
cover  pay- 
ments for 
expenses  to 
close  of 
June  30, 
1922. 


$1,333.35 
1,770.00 


I.45S.35 

i,5oaoo 

1,250.00 


$100.00 
50.00 


loaoo 


6,ooaoo 

1,500.00 
2,083.35 


175.00 


$7,500 1      3.125.00 

1.250.00 
937.50 
2,333.34 
1,250.00 
1,667.70 


$3,000 

$2,to0 

$4,000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

To  be  determined 

$5,000 

To  be  determined I 

$3,000 '      1,250.00 

$1,400 1,159.37 

$4,000 1      1,667.70 

To  be  determined 

$4.000 1,667.70 

To  be  determined 


2,083.35 


500.00 


50.00 


,1. 


100.00 


500.00 


1,041. 
833. 
1,500. 
2,708. 
2,100. 


70 
34 
00 
35 
00 


1,845.00 
1,250.00 


♦W.  L.  Tooie 

♦J.  F.  TrusdeU 

♦Ralph  E.TwitchelL. 

♦Thos.  J.  Tyne 

♦V.  W.  Van  Fleet 

♦♦W.  H.  Van  Kirk 

♦L.  E.  V'arney 

♦L.  D.  Vickers 

♦♦Truman  Wade 

♦♦Rene  J.  Waguespack. 

♦♦T.  Henry  Walnut 

♦♦J.  T.  Walsh 

♦Ethelbert  Ward 

♦W.S.Ward 

♦F.  N.  Watri.ss 

♦James  A .  Watson , 

♦♦E.  L.  Wcisel 

♦Crowley  Wentworth.. . 

♦C^has.  D.  Weiton 

♦♦Wm.  J.  White 

♦Manvill  Whittemore . . 

♦S.  W.  WlUIams* 

♦♦T.  N.  Wilkerson 

♦•Robt  .0.  Withers 

♦H.C.  Workman 

♦♦Damon  Yerkes 

♦Robert  H.  Young 


$2.500 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$6.500 

$4.200 

To  be  determined 

$4.500 

$3.000 

To  be  determined i 

do 

do 

$7,500 , I      3,135.00 

To  be  determined '(From  Oct. 

I        1). 

do 

$7,200 3,000.00 

$6,000 1      2,500.00 

To  »>e  determined 

$650  per  month 3,250.00 

$3.000 1,250.00 

To  be  determined ' 

$4,000 2,000.00 


500.00 
550.00 


125.00 


200.00 


$4,000. 
$2,000. 

$4.500 

$3,000 

$4.500 

$4,000 

To  be  determined. 

do 

$2,500 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$3,500 

To  be  determined , 

$7,000 

$2,500 

$3,000 

To  be  determined . 

$2,500 

To  be  determined . 


1,667.70 
833.35 
1,875.00 
1,250.00 
1, 875. 00 
1,667.70 


1,041.70 

1,Z50.00 
2,083.35 
1,458.35 


1,041.70 
1,152.76 
1,250.00 


1.041.70 


150.00 


25.00 


50.00 

50.00 

300.00 

9oaoo 


I- 


375.00 


Total. 


$1,333.35 
1,770.00 


1,508.35 

i,5oaoo 

1,350.00 


6.000.00 
1,675.00 
2,083.35 


3, 125. 00 
1,250.00 
937.50 
2,(03.34 
1,250.00 
1.667.70 


2.133.35 


1,250.00 
1,159.37 
1,767.70 


2, 167. 70 


1,041.70 
833.34 
1,500.00 
3,208.35 
2,650.00 


1,845.00 
1,250.00 


1,500.00  I        4,625.00 


3,200.00 
2,500.00 


3,250.00 
1,400.00 


2,000.00 
1,692.70 
833.35 
1,925.00 
1,300.00 
2,175.00 
2,667.70 


1.441.70 
1,310.00 
2,083.35 
1.S08.35 


1.416.70 
1, 152. 76 
1,250.00 


275.00  1,316.70 


3  Salary  split,  $2,500  from  special  assistants,  $4,500  from  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Itemized    statement    sJiowhiff    entimatetl    expeiuJititres    to 
expenses  to  clone  ojf  huHtneHH  June  JO,  lil2J,  etc. — 


vorer   mo  to  hen   nml 
.'ontimitHl. 


Name. 


One  aiiitional  administrative  assistant  at 

Galveston,  Tex. 
One  aliitional  appointment  at  New  York 
City  (Attorney  General). 

One  additional  appointment  (Myers) 

Clerks,  paid  on  pay  roll: 

CM.  Nash 

Arthur  Bollineer 

A.  G.  Chandler 

L.  R.  Mehlinger 

M.  F.  Harris 

V.  H.  Boody 

G.  E.  Adams 

G.  F.  Gilbert 

F thel  Woodmansee 

M.  U.  Hea'y 11,400. 

E.J.  Bai'ev |  $1,400. 

J.  D.Fad'er !  11,400. 

R.  J.  Sprineman ,  Sl,400. 

Lauretta  We'sh ,  11,300. 

L.  R.  Laiitier i  $1,200. 

M.  E.  O'Shea $1,200. 


Rafe  of  compensation. 


$4,000. 


Amounts      Amounts 
nece^^sary  taneeessary  to 


$5,000. 

$4,500. 

$1,800. 
$1,600. 
$1,600. 
$1,600. 
$1,500. 
$1,400. 
$1,400. 
$1,400. 
$1,400. 


E.  B.  Works. 


Total , 


$1,100. 


cover  pay- 
ments for 
salaries  to 
close  of 
Jnne  30, 
1922. 


$2,000.00 

2,500.00 

2, 75a  00 

750.00 
666.70 
666.70 
666.70 
625.00 
583.3.1 
•  583.35 
583.35 
583.35 
583.35 
583.35 
583.35 
583. 35 
541.70 
500.00 

soaoo 

458.35 


cover  pay- 
ments for 
expenses  to 
close  of 
June  30, 
1922. 


Total. 


$105.00 


503,744.64 


,1 


f2,0t)I<S^ 

2..joa(fi 

2.7.VIII' 

K.v»  <•' 

6>*i  "' 
Mr^  7" 

.'is'  X'l 
.'.%'►     '. 

^4^•  /, 

;»s .   » > 
.'41  -• 


I7,70a00  ,    521,U4.M 


RECAPITULATION. 


Appropriation $finO.Oi*i  ■ 

Disbursed  to  close  of  business  Jan.  31, 1922 $331, 779. 83 

Estimated  expenditures  from  Feb.  1, 1922,  to  June  30, 1922,  as  above 521, 444. 64 

To'al  actual  and  estimated  expenditures ^.Vl,  224.  «7 

Estimated  deficit 


233.334.4' 


Mr.  Harris.  A  portion  of  these  attorneys  are  defendin^r  the  (n»\- 
ernment  in  suits  now  pending  that  involve  claims  aggregatin«r  nion* 
than  $250,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  claims  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  class  of  claims  consists  almost  wholly  of  patent 
infringement  cases,  or  claims  for  royalty  due  under  various  patent-. 
Claims  are  made  that  the  Government  has  taken  over  patents  lx*lcm;r- 
ing  to  various  patentees. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  result  from  the  war? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  that  we  think  should  If 
taken  into  consideration,  because  while  the  business  of  the  other  de- 
partments is  decreasing,  they  have  turned  a  great  deal  of  hu'-im*--* 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  have  asked  it  to  mop  it  np. 
This  makes  additional  litigation.  It  has  inci^eased  our  business,  wliil«- 
the  business  of  the  other  departments  has  decreased.  Now.  there  an* 
$250,000,000  of  claims  involved  in  actual  suits  that  have  been  brought, 
and  there  are  $250,000,000  more  in  claims  for  which  suits  have  n«^ 
been  instituted.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  defending  the  (Ti>verTi- 
ment  in  income-tax  cases  and  estate-tax  cases.  If  we  should  h»>e 
one  case  it  would  cost  the  (Jovernment  more  than  all  the  mi>ney  r  • 
quired  to  run  the  entire  Department  of  Justice  for  five  years.  Wr 
have  one  case,  the  Lee-Walker  case,  which  involves  $125,<i(MUXIi». 
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The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  case  is  that? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent  on  a  fuse  for 
shells.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  prevailed  in  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  case  and  in  the  Depuy  estate  tax,  in  which  there  were  involved 
$28,000,000.  We  had  such  men  as  Stanchfield  and  Root  against  us 
in  those  cases.  This  list  that  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  shows 
the  estimated  amounts  where  the  compensation  is  annual  as  well  as 
those  who  are  paid  on  a  quantum  meruit  basis. 

The  Chairman.  xVi^e  they  included  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  estimated,  but  I  can  not  tell  what  the 
Attorney  General  will  subsequently  allow. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  maximum  fee  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  maximum  fee,  based  on  the  per  annum  rate,  is 
$1,000  per  month. 

PAYMENT  TO  LAWYERS  IN  LAST  ADMINISTRATION  IN  EXCESS  OF  $12,000  PER  ANNUM. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  You  pay  no  lawyers  over  $12,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  Harris.  Not  if  they  are  on  an  annual  basis.  They  are  not  paid 
in  excess  of  $12,000.  The  last  administration  exceeded  that  consider- 
ably, and  ran  as  high  as  $24,000. 

^^Ir.  Byrns.  How  many  were  employed  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Harris.  There  was  one  at  $18,000  and  one  at  $24,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kresle  and  Mr.  Band. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  cases  were  they  employed  in  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kresle  was  employed  in  the  Packer  cases  in  Chi- 
cago, and  Mr.  Rand  in  the  Building  Material  cases. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  were  they  employed? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  about  16  months. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  was  the  total  fee  paid? 

Mr.  Harris.  Kresle  was  paid  $27,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  15  months'  work? 

Mr.  Harris.  About  that.  At  first  he  was  only  getting  $1,000  pet 
month,  and  then  he  was  jumped  to  $1,500  and  then  to  $2,000.  When 
he  was  paid  $2,000  per  month,  or  at  that  rate,  it  was  during  th«» 
latter  end  of  the  term  of  the  last  administration  and  when  he  wai? 
assigned  to  additional  cases.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Building  Ma- 
terial case  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  did  the  Attorney  General  mean  by  violating  the 
rule  of  paying  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  month? 

Mr.  Harris.  There  was  no  law  against  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  there  was  a  fixed  rule,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  know.  The  Attorney  General  fixed  the  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  did  they  pay  him  $2,400  per  month? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  for  about  three  months.  Then  prior  to  that  I 
think  he  was  paid  $1,500  per  month  for  about  six  months,  and  he 
received  $1,000  per  month  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  was  involved  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Packers'  Trust  case  was,  as  you  know,  a  case  in- 
volving a  combination  of  packers  in  Chicago.  Then  the  Build- 
ings Alaterials  case  was  a  combination  of  building  material  men,  or 
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men   handling   cement,    lumber,    iron,    steel,    brick,    etc.,    in    New 
York. 

Mr.  B YRNS.  Who  handled  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Kresle,  and  Mr.  Rand  was  also  appointed  with 
him. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Kresle  was  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  cases  tried  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Packers'  case  was  tried  in  1920.  That  was  an 
agreed  decree,  as  you  remember,  in  the  Supreme  Couit. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  how  many  cases  did  the  administration  depart  from 
that  rule?    You  have  named  one,  Mr.  Kresle? 

Mr.  Harris.  Band  was  the  next  man,  and  he  was  getting  $18,()<^) 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  was  he  paid  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  was  paid,  I  think,  about  two  or  three  months. 
Prior  to  that  time,  or  about  two  years  prior  to  that  time,  he  was 
paid  about  that  rate.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  Camp  Upton 
condemnation  proceedings.  Then  he  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
(jovernment  until  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  building 
material  case  with  Mr.  Kresle. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  he  in  the  packers  case  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  No  counsel  was  associated  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Sabinsky,  who  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  any  attorneys  now  being  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding 
$1,000  per  month? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  ai'e  not  being  paid  in 
excess  of  $1,000  per  month  now ;  but  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  not  subsequently  fix  something  in  excess  of  $l,Oi» 
per  month  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  the  compensation  is  to 
be  determined. 

The  Chairman.  They  promised  us  that  they  would  not  do  it  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  Do  you  not  think  that  sometimes  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  do  that  because  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side? 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  no  difference  about  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  if  you  have  a  good  man  on  your  side. 

Mr.  Harris.  But  sometimes  we  can  not  get  them  for  $1,000  per 
month. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Attorney  General  receives  $12,000  a  year  and  the 
Solicitor  receives  $10,000  per  year,  and  I  do  not  see  why  some  man 
on  the  outside  should  receive  more  than  the  Attorney  General  or 
solicitor. 

Mr.  Harris.  But  he  does  not  share  the  honor  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  he  gets  a  good  deal  of  prestige  out  of  these  cases 
if  he  handles  them  right. 

BASIS   OF  FIXING  U^MHTERS   FEE. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  imagine  that  this  administration  is  going  to  fix  the 
fees  of  attorneys  at  somewhere  between  20  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  amount  claimed  by  them,  as  a  rule. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  cases  where  the  attorney  renders  a 
bill?  • 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  where  the  compensation  is  to  be  determined^, 
the  attornej^  renders  service  for  two,  three,  or  six  months,  and  then 
submits  a  bill  for,  say,  $6,000,  they  generally  fix  the  fee  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000  or  possibly  $3,500  or  $4,000,  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  does  not  exceed  $1,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  about 
this  estimate  of  $300,000?  Could  we  not  suspend  this  until  after  the 
1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Haiuiis.  We  would  have  to  stop  paying  these  attorneys,  and 
this  business  has  got  to  so  on.  Some  of  them  might  become  dis- 
gruntled and  quit,  and  to  lose  some  of  those  cases  would  cost  us  more 
money  than  it  would  to  run  the  entire  Department  of  Justice  a  year, 
and  furthermore  next  year's  appropriation  is  not  available  to  pay 
for  services  rendered  tliis  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  now? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  the  difference  between  $359,000  and  $600,000— 
that  is,  $241,000.  The  payments  to  men  who  are  paid  on  a  quantum 
n)eruit  basis  are  anywhere  from  two  to  three  months  behind.  Regu- 
lar salaries  have  been  paid  up  to  January  31. 

The  Chairman.  From  January  31  there  would  be  only  five  months 
to  provide  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  the  last  four  or  five  months  the  demands  are 
heavier  than  in  the  first  four  or  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Because  the  attorneys  who  are  doing  work  in  cases 
where  the  compensation  is  to  be  determined  sometimes  run  along  for 
four,  five,  or  six  months  without  getting  anything.  Some  of  them 
draw  something.  They  come  in  and  render  bills,  or  they  may  come 
in  and  ask  for  a  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  spent  $359,000  up  to  the  1st  of  February, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  $50,000  per  month.  You  have  $241,000  left 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per 
month,  and  you  say  you  have  fewer  people  employed  than  you  had 
last  year. 

Mr.  Harris.  Fewer  than  we  had  in  February.  We  were  running 
then  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  all  of  those  men  up  to  date,  have 
3'ou  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir.  A  lot  of  them  are  not  paid  for  November 
and  some  have  not  been  paid  for  December.  Very  few  of  those 
whose  compensation  is  to  be  determined  have  been  paid.  I  have  on 
my  desk  bills  for  January  service  that  have  not  been  paid  yet.  Of 
course,  the  prohibtion  work  costs  additional  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  out  of  your  appropriation 
$200,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  a  part  of  the  $600,000. 

The  Chairman,  It  cost  tnat  last  year. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  income-tax  business  is  costing  us  considerable 
money  and  the  prohibition  business  is  costing  money. 
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LARGK    CASES    HANDLED    BY    DKPABTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  district  attorneys  handle  a  great  many  of  those 
cases,  do  they  not?  For  instance,  they  handle  a  great  many  income- 
tax  cases.  Unless  it  is  a  very  large  case,  I  imagine  that  the  matter 
would  be  looked  after  by  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  district  attorney  would  not  have  time  to  look 
after  any  of  these  large  cases,  like  the  Crucible  Steel  case  and  the 
Depuy  estp.te  case,  involving  $28,000,000.  We  have  a  ease  at  San 
Francisco  that  involves  $6,000,000.  There  is  an  estate  tax  case  out 
there  involving  $6,000,000,  and  the  man  handling  that  case  has  been 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Your  judgment  is  that  there  is  no  way  except  to 
give  you  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  want  to  have  this  business  con- 
ducted and  these  cases  defended  and  prosecuted.  We  say  now  that 
we  can  show  absolutely  that  in  fines,  fees,  and  forfeitures,  and  judg- 
ments collected,  we  have  collected  upward  of  33J  cents  on  every 
dollar  that  we  have  expended  for  the  department,  the  courts,  and 
everything  else.  In  addition  to  that  we  can  show  where  we  pre- 
vailed last  year  in  cases  in  which  there  was  absolutely  in  sight  the 
sum  of  $28,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  income-tax  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  likely  to  l)e 
judgments  against  you  to  the  amount  of  $28,000,000? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  there  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  ade- 
quately defended  the  cases.  I  think  in  that  patent  case  there  would 
have  been  a  judgment  against  us. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Claimants  succeeded  in  getting  judgments  for  not 
exceeding  4^  or  5  per  cent  in  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  patent  cases.  Court  of  Claims  cases,  etc.  Adequate  defense  re- 
duces the  recoveries  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  must  be  adequately  defended,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Naturally  the  claimant  puts  in  a  big  claim. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  get  judgment  for  the  entire  amount 
claimed  if  you  did  not  defend  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hai^ris.  He  would  get  judgment  by  default  then. 

The  Chairman.  The  courts  would  not  be  foolish  about  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  courts  have  to  render  judgment  by  default. 

SALARIES  OF  CLERKS,  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 
FOR   AD.TIST1XO  RRROU  BY  A   DISnmSINO  OFFICER. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  salaries  of  clerks  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  you  ask  a  deficiency  of  $827.28  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
Is  that  an  audited  claim? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  not  of  that  nature.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  an  error.  A  deposit  was  made  by  a  disbursing  officer,  and 
through  misunderstanding  or  error  the  general  accounting  office  cov- 
ered it  in  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  we  are  considering  here, 
instead  of  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  fees  of  witnesses. 
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Xhat  ffave  us  a  false  balance,  or  an  apparent  balance  of  $827.28  in 
the  other  appropriation.  We  needed  the  money  and  used  that  ap- 
parent balance  for  legitimate  purposes.  In  order  to  correct  the  de- 
posit, we  now  have  to  place  that  much  back  in  the  other  appropria- 
tion. The  only  waj*  this  can  be  accomplished  is  through  a  further 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  take  money  out  of  the  Treasury, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  will  be  an  appropriation,  but  in  another  sense 
it  is  really  a  transfer  o.f  money  to  the  appropriation  that  it  should 
have  gone  to  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  unable  to  settle  the  account  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer  until  we  make  the  transfer,  and  we  are  unable  to  make 
the  transfer  until  Congress  gives  us  the  money.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
bursing officer  is  in  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  not  get  his  money? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  can  not  settle  his.  account. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  legitimate  account? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  purely  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

State  and  Other  Departments  Division, 

General  Accounting  Office, 
M-ashington,  Novemher  P,  1921. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 

Sir  :  It  is  desired  to  invite  attention  to  a  situation  arising  in  the  account  of 
John  F.  Short,  United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  officer's  accounts  for  the  June  quarter,  1920,  show  an  overdraft  of  $827.28 
under  appropriation  "  Salaries  and  expenses  of  clerks,  1920."  The  resulting 
suspension  made  by  this  office  per  certificate  10907  of  the  marshal's  account 
for  this  quarter  was  removed  (certificate  11149)  when  it  appeared  that  on  No- 
vember 22,  1920,  the  amount  of  overdraft  had  been  advanced  to  the  marshal 
under  above  appropriation — requisition  No.  10829  dated  November  22,  1920.  A 
little  later  the  marshal  sent  in  his  check  in  the  sum  of  $827.28  for  deposit  to 
credit  of  appropriation  "  Salaries  and  expenses  of  clerks.  United  States  district 
courts,  1920,"  as  a  repayment  of  unexpended  balance.  The  funds  were  covered 
In  as  indicated  by  the  marshal,  certificate  of  deposit  No.  42563,  December  7, 
1920;  repay  warrant  No.  53/39736,  second  quarter  1921.  But  the  appropriation 
was  erroneous.  The  repayment  should  have  been  made  to  the  credit  of  "  Fees 
of  witnesses,  1920,"  under  which  a  balance  in  this  sum  was  due,  as  shown  by 
the  officer's  account  current  for  the  December  quarter,  1920.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  therefore,  there  are  offsetting  debit  and  credit  balances  under 
the  two  respective  appropriations,  remedy  for  which  would,  of  course,  be  found 
in  an  adjustment  of  appropriations  with  issuance  of  warrant  charing 
"  Salaries  and  expenses  of  clerks.  1920,"  and  of  counterwarrant  carrying  the 
amount  to  "  Fees  of  witnesses.  1920."  This  course,  however,  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  circumstances  that  the  appropriation  **  Salaries  and  expenses  of 
clerks,  1920,"  is  exhausted. 

A  deficiency  appropriation  under  "  Salaries  and  expenses  of  clerks,  1920,"  is 
now  apparently  the  only  means  of  adjustment.    It  is,  therefore,  requested  that 
.^teps  to  this  end  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  through  the  proper 
representations  to  Congi*ess. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  McCarl, 

Comptroller  General. 
By  W.  S.  Dewhirst,  L.  R. 
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FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  United  States  commissioners  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  acting  under  section  1014  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $4,577.45  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  amoimt  represents  settled  and  audited  claims 
of  United  States  commissioners  for  statutory  fees. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir ;  for  1920.    The  fees  are  fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  people  that  these 
amounts  are  due  to  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  them  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Pees  of  conimissioners,  United  States  courts,  1920 : 

J.  Leroy  Dnkes,  ()ranffei)iirK.  east  S.  C,  certificate  34448 .$621.  <m 

John  B.  Henlve,  Plioenix,  Ariz.,  certificate  H4708 572.  <V» 

Horace  R.  Mauley,  Phila(lel|)liia,  east  Pa.,  certificate  34684 1,054.  .Vi 

J.  H.  Aiilt,  Maj'odan,  west  X.  (\  certificate  345.19 14,  ai 

E.  C.  Bralley,  Welcli.  soutli  W.  Va.,  certificate  34559 81.  »> 

Varno  L.  Giidger,  AslieviUe,  west  N.  C,  certiflcnite  34559 34S.  55 

Fred  C.  Kircli,  Wood,  S.  Dak.,  certificate  34559 6.6<i 

Louis  F.  Krenninp,  Wytlieville,  W.  Va.,  certificate  34559 7.  a5 

J.  A.  Lantz,  Wichita  Falls,  north  Tex.,  certificate  34559 1,360.  lt» 

D.  F.  McDonald,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  certificate  34559 174.15 

John  J.  Springs,  Lander,  Wyo.,  certificate  34559 25.  5ij 

Charles  P.  Talbot.  Clayton.  N.  Mex.,  certificate  34559 9.  2i» 

T.  R.  Uzzell,  Wilson,  east  N.  C,  certificate  34559 »)2. 10 

Total 4,  577. 45 

FEES  OF  Jl  RORS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  jurors,  you  ask  a  deficiency  of  $150,0(H). 
Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  about  tliis 
item.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  acti\'ities  of  the  Fe<l- 
eral  courts  this  year  have  been  equal  to  and  probably  greater  than 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  we  used  for 
this  purpose  $1,290,000,  and  we  find  that  we  actually  expended  for 
jurors  more  during  tlie  first  si.x  montlis  of  this  year  than  we  did 
during  the  like  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  To  pay  jurors  for 
the  first  six  months  we  used  $511,400 — that  is,  of  course,  the  small 
six  months,  containing  Julv  and  August,  when  the  courts  are  in 
vacation.  During  the  like  six  months  of  the  preceding  year  we  use<l 
$505,200.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  a  very  careful  examination  of 
the  reports  that  we  have  gathered  from  every  station  in  the  field  that 
we  will  need  fully  $1,300,000,  and  possibly  a  little  more.  The  esti- 
mates aggregate  about  $30,000  or  $;^5,006  more  than  we  have  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Can  you  tell  how  much  was  spent  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1921  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  $784,926. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  includes  the  fall  months? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  last  six  months  represent  the  heavier  periotl. 
They  always  run  heavier  than  the  first  six  months,  because  during 
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July  and  August  there  are  very  few  juries,  most  of  the  courts  being 
in  vacation.  In  fact,  we  paid  out  m  July  only  $29,000,  while  in 
December  we  paid  out  $147,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  this  is  simplv  an  estimate,  and  you 
can  not  spend  it  unless  the  jurors'  fees  are  allowed  by  law. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  the  jurors  get, their 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  appro- 
priated before  the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  liable  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  some  judges  will  adjourn  court  and  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  credit  basis. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  absence  of  this  fund,  if  the  courts  should  con- 
tinue business,  the  jurors  would  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
They  would  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses  if  the  judge  insisted  on 
their  coming,  which,  of  course,  would  be  very  much  more  embarrass- 
ing to  the  jurors  than  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  would  simply  have  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  business  is  there  and  the  court  is  open  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  that  the  people  demand  be  transacted, 
money  must  be  provided  for  running  the  court. 

Mn  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  automatic. 

MISCELI^NEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenses  you  are  asking 
$115,000.     That  appears  to  be  more  than  your  estimate  for  1922. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  more  than  the  estimate,  but  it  is  not  $115,000 
more  than  we  used  during  the  previous  year. 

EXPENDITURES   FOR    1921. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  $590,000  during  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Kennard.  More  than  that.  There  was  $632,000  appropriated, 
and  we  will  use  all  of  it.  We  have  used  about  $615,000,  and  we  are 
still  paying  belated  bills.  Our  expenditure  for  1921,  when  evjery- 
thing  is  paid,  will  be  about  $625,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  that  you  had  for  1921  a  direct  appropriation 
of  $500,000,  plus  a  deficiency  of  $50,000,  plus  another  deficiency  of 
$40,000.     Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  another  deficiency  of  $42,000 
carried  in  the  act  of  August  24,  1921. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  August  of  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  the  August,  1921,  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  makes  a  total  of  $632,000'? 

Mr.  Ejennard.  Yes,  sir.    Nearly  all  of  it  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  that  deficiency  of  $42,000  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  covered  a  1921  deficiencv  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  ascertained  alter  the  close  of  the  year. 
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EXPENSES   INCLUDED   UNDER   HEAD   OF    MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  there  is  a  large  variety  of 
objects. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  item,  "  Transportation  of  pereons/' 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  for  railroad  fares. 

Mr.  Harris.  For  the  judges'  stenographers  and  secretaries. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  item  "Transportation  of  things'^ 
mean? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  for  freight.     There  is  very  little  of  that. 

The  Chairman..  What  does  "  Subsistence  of  persons  "  mean  in  this 
connection?    Is  that  the  subsistence  allowed  judges? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  judges'  clerks,  and  stenog- 
raphers, and  not  for  the  judges.  The  judges  are  paid  out  of  another 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  communication  service,  in- 
cluding telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Rates  have  been  increased  on  that,  slightly,  and  it 
will  be  a  little  more  than  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  printing  and  binding.  Of 
course,  it  costs  less  money  to  print  and  bind  now  than  it  did  formerly^ 
because  the  cost  of  paper  has  come  down,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor. 
Printing  costs  should  be  down  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  increased  business  will  take  care  of  that 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  had  some  special  expenses  this  year.  There 
was  considerable  printing  incident  to  the  Oklahoma  boundary  dis- 
pute. Copies  of  maps  had  to  be  furnished,  showing  certain  aspects 
of  the  Red  River  and  adjoining  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  settled? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  the  Federal  Government  finally  have  to  pay  that 
cost? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No  matter  how  it  is  finally  paid,  it  is  payable  in  the 
first- instance  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  the  shai^  of  the  of  the  United  States  as  an 
intervener  in  the  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  wondering  whether,  or  not,  even  if  the  United 
States  should  interevene  between  two  States,  this  money  should  be 
finally  taxed  against  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Harris.  If  we  should  prevail,  a  lot  of  this  money  would  come 
back  in  the  form  of  taxable  costs. 

Mr.  Kennard.  But  it  does  not  go  back  into  the  appropriation.  It 
goes  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  item  of  printing  and  binding  is  largely  for  print- 
ing the  records  on  appeals  or  in  error  and  the  briefs  m  those  cases. 
The  printing  of  the  briefs  is  not  taxable  costs,  but  the  printing  of  the 
records  is,  and  the  records  constittite  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  where  the  Government  intervenes  between  two 
States,  under  the  Constitution,  all  of  the  costs  should  be  charged 
against  the  respective  States. 
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Mr.  Harris.  This  is  where  the  Supreme  Court  orders  us  to  pay 
certain  costs  in  those  cases  as  the  Government's  share  as  an  intervener. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  have  any  share 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  might  say  that  there  have  been  several  other  ele- 
ments contributing  to  increase  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  $42,000  in  the  Decem- 
ber deficiency  bill  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  can  give  you  the  date  of  it.  I  know  the  $4:2,(K)0  was 
appropriated  and  used. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  curious  and  wanted  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  how  you  got  hold  of  that  $42,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  not  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  date.  I  have  the  date 
on  my  ledger  at  the  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  the  record  show  the  date  of  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will.    (Date  of  act  is  Aug.  24, 1921.) 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  in  the  last  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Thei-e  have  been  but  two  bills  passed,  one  in  De- 
cember and  then  the  August  bill,  and  the  August  bill  did  not  curry 
much  of  anything. 

KMPU)YMKXT   OK   (HKMISTS    IX   PKOHIHITION    (ASKS. 

Mr.  Kennard.  As  I  was  about  to  state,  we  have  an  increasing  ex- 
pense all  the  time  on  account  of  the  numerous  analyses  of  seized  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Each  particular  analysis  costs  very  little,  but 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  makes  quite  an  item,  probably  $10,000 
or  more.  Each  analysis  costs  from  $5  to  $15.  Then  there  is  the  case 
against  the  City  National  Bank. 

The  Chairman.  The  Attorney  (ieneral  does  not  make  the  analyses? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  employ  chemists. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  when  you  are  about  to  try  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,*  sir.  Testimonv  is  necessarv  to  show  that  the 
liquor  is  intoxicating. 


CITY    NATIONAL    RANK    CASK, 


Mr.  Kennard.  The  case  against  the  City  National  Bank,  with 
which,  perhaps,  you  are  familiar,  is  causing  additional  expense ;  that 
additional  expense  will  be  approximately  $8,000  and  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taking  of  testimony  in  England  and  France.  It  is  a 
Kussian  matter,  and  the  amount  involved  is  about  $2,000,0(X). 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  nature  of  the  case,  briefly  stated,  is  that  the 
United  States  sold  to  the  All-Russian  Union  about  $1,000,000  of  war 
supplies  and  contributed  about  $1,000,000  to  a  scheme  to  buy  up  other 
supplies  used  there  in  order  to  prevent  Gennany  from  getting  them 
during  the  war.    The  All-Russian  Union,  as  it  was  called,  tendered  in 

Sayment  for  these  purchases  its  deposits  in  the  City  National  Bank  of 
ew  York  and  gave  us  certain  drafts  which  the  City  National  Bank 
lias  refused  to  pay,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  not  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ground  that  there  is  nobody  to  sign  them ; 
is  that  it  ? 
Mr.  Kennard.   They  questioned  the  assignment  of  this  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  matter  in  which  Bakhmeteff  wa< 
interested? 

Mr.  Harris.   That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  the  Russian  government  a  credit  of 
$180,000,000,  and  it  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  BakhmetefF  in  IIm* 
City  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  was  not  the  Russian  government;  it  was  some 
corporation  formed  under  the  Russian  government  and  formed  bv 
the  Grovernments  of  England,  France,  and  the  Ignited  States,  as  1 
understand  it,  whereby  these  supplies  were  to  be  bought  by  gen- 
eral purchase  at  the  time  the  Kerensky  government  was  in  }>o\ver. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  Kerensky  or  that  organization  got  the  money 
and  made  certain  deposits  in  the  National  City  Bank? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  have  certain  deposits  in  the  City  National 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  draft  was  given  to  Uncle  Sam  and  he  accepted  it, 
but  the  bank  will  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  bank  says  the  transfer  is  not  valid.  That 
is  one  elen\ent.  Another  very  important  element  of  increase  is  the 
case  now  pending  in  San  F'rancisco  involving  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  about  $6,000,000  in  the  form  of  estate  taxes  under 
the  revenue  laws.  Our  expense  in  that  case  for  experts  alone,  who 
are  to  determine  the  value  of  properties — and  I  underetand  the 
properties  involved  represent  a  value  of  about  $90,000,000 — will 
be  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  We  have  over  25  experts  and  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  property  involved. 

The  Chairman.  This  $115,000  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing those  cases  and  other  cases  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  these  as  new  elements,  addi- 
tional elements  this  year  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  last  year. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  made  a  very  careful  canvass  of  tin- 
situation,  and  have  made  an  extremely  careful  estimate,  after  com- 
municating with  all  the  field  offices. 

SUPPLIES,  ETC.,  FOR   I'NITED  STATES  COl*RTS  AND  JI'DICIAL  OFFICERS. 

KOK    FISr^L    YKAR    11*21. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  Avill  proceed  to  the  next  item,  '"  For  supplic>\ 
including  the  exchange  of  typewriting  and  adding  machines  for 
the  United  States  courts  and  judicial  officers,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General."  For  the  fiscal  year  19*21 
you  ask  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,718.86. 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  are  unpaid  bills  for  the  fiscal  year  19'21. 
The  department  did  not  wittingly  over-expend  the  appropriation 
for  this  year,  as  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  had  money  to  pay  those  bills  if 
they  had  been  submitted  in  time. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  not  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  did  overexpend? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Brieflystated,  the  situation  is  this:  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  when  we  order  supplies,  gives  us  an  estimate 
of  the  cost,  and  we  charge  the  estimate  up  on  our  books  pending  the 
receipt  of  the  bills.     Many  of  these  estimates  were  considerably 
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below  the  amount  of  the  bills  when  they  subsequently  arrived,  and 
that  i^ave  us  a  false  perspective,  as  it  were,  on  our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you  got  more  goods 
than  you  originally  ordered? 

Mr.  Kennard  >f o  ;  they  charged  more  on  the  bills  than  they  did  on 
the  estimates,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  year  we  did 
not  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  our  bills. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  due  to  the  Public  Printer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  bills  rendered  is  the  reason  why  we  are  not  able  to 
pay  these  bills.  However,  not  all  of  these  are  bills  of  the  Public 
Printer:  these  are  other  bills,  but  it  made  a  situation  under  which 
the  last  rendered  bills  could  not  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  owe  this  money? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  owe  it  to  quite  a  list  of  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  owe  it  to  the  Public 
Printer? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  he  got  his  money  promptly.  You  see,  out  of 
this  appropriation  there  is  about  $40,000  or  $50,000  spent  with  the 
Public  Printer.    This  is  a  list  of  the  bills :    • 

SVPPIJES    FOR  X'NITKI)    STATES  (OT'RTS,    1S>21. 

Old  Doininion  Paper  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va...pens  and  typewriter  paper  for 

department  and  United  States  courts $47.76 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  pencils  for  use  of  depart- 
ment and  United  States  courts 50. 10 

Library  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  manlla  folders  for  use  of  depart- 
ment      336.07 

J.  P.  Na wrath  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Kraft  paper  for  depart- 
ment      999.32 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    Philadelpliia.    Pa.,    court    supplies 

shipped  to  United  States  marshal,  southern  Ohio 4.81 

Galveston,  Harrisburjr  &  San  Antonio  Railway,  l^ouston,  Tex.,  court 

supplies  shipped  to  United  States  marshal,  Houston,  Tex 5.32 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  court  sup- 
plies shipiied  to  United  States  marshal.  St.  Paul,  Minn 3.68 

General  Supply  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  ink  and  mucilage  for  de- 
partment and  United  States  courts 35.36 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya.,  court  supplies  shipped 

to  United  States  marshal,  Louisville,  Ky 1.52 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya.,  court  supplies  shipped 

to  United  States  marshal,  Covington.  Ky 1.38 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  freight  charges,  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  supplies  for  United  States  marslial,  fourth 
Alaska .99 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    IMiiladelpIiia,    Pa.,    court    supplies 

shipped  to  United  States  marsluU,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3.70 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    Pliihulelplua,    Pa.,    court    supplies 

sliipiied  to  United  States  marshal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 2.60 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Phihidelphia,  Pa.,  court  supplies 
shipped  to  United  States  marshal,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1.69 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Wilmington.  N.  C,  court  supplies 

shippetl  to  United  States  marshal.  Jacksonville,  Fla 1.11 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  l»aul  Railway  Co.,  Cliicago,  111..  <«ourt  sup- 
plies, frieght  charges  from   Washiugtcm,   D.  C,   to   Seattle,  Wash.  . 
(United  Staes  marshal,  Fairhanks,  Alaska) 4.11 

Chicago    &    North    Western    Railroad,    Chicago.    111.,    court    supplies 
shipped  to  United  States  marshal,  southern  Iowa 1.72 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad,  Chicago,  111.,  supplies  shipped  to 
clerk,  district  court,  Nebraska 2. 16 
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Missouri  Pacific  Itailroad  Co.,  St.  Loiii.s,  Mo.,  supplies  s]upi)e(l  to 
United  States  marshal,  eastern  Texas I;:*.  7:: 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  I)al|as,  Tex,,  supplies 
shipped  to  United  States  marshal,  northern  Texas TlI^T 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex.,  supplies 
shipped  to  Unite<l  States  marshal,  western  Texas 4.iK 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  New  Haven,  (Vmn..  sup- 
plies shipped  t<»  United  States  marshal,  Connect 'cut 2.  V< 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  New  Haven,  (\mu..  sup- 
plies shipped  to  I'nite*!  States  marshal,  Connecticut l.fjT 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Boston.  ^lass.,  supplies  shipped  to  ITnited 

States  marshal.   New   Hampshire 1.2iJ 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston,  Mass.,  supplies  shipped  to  ITnited 
States  marshal.   Maine \.:c 

i)regon-Washingt<m  Ra.lroad  &  Navigation  Co..  Portland.  Oreg..  sup- 
plies shipiie<l  to  United  States  marshal,  eastern  Washington 2.r.i 

Northern   Pacific  Railway   C'o.,  St.   Paul,  Mum.,   supplies  shippe<l   to 

United  States  marshal,  western  Washington '*A> 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  supplies  shipped  to 
United  States  marshal,  North  Dakota 1.<VJ 

oertificate  343o7    (Public  Printer) M.^l 

Certificate  34374   (general  supply  committee) 131. -II' 

Total 1.  718.  >»» 

The  Chairman.  Old  Dominion  Paper  Co.;  American  Lead  Pencil 
Co. ;  Library  Bureau ;  J.  P.  Xawrath  &  Co. ;  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co. ;  Gralveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway ;  Chica<ro. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.;  General  Supply  Committee: 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway;  Alaska  Steamship  Co.;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  again;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.;  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. ;  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroad  Co.;  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  Co. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Those  are  freight  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  not  supplies  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  'i 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  keep  track  of  these  things,  so  that 
you  do  not  run  into  this  sort  of  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  KiNNARD.  The  difficulty  arises  in  this  way :  We  have  numerous 
orders  continually  going  to  the  Government  Printing  Office;  when 
we  send  in  an  order  the  Government  Printing  Office  sends  back  a 
statement  saying :  "  This  work  will  cost,  say,  $75."  We  charge  $7') 
against  the  fund,  and  we  go  right  on  with  our  business,  depending 
upon  these  estimates,  and  then  if  the  bill,  when  it  comes  in  after  the 
close  of  the  year,  is  for  more  than  $75  we  are  that  much  short. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you.  You  say  the 
Public  Printer  makes  certain  estimates  for  you? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  on  those  estimates  you  base  all  the  other  expendi- 
tures. Now,  when  you  want  something  that  can  not  be  supplied  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  you  buy  from  other  people;  biit» 
before  their  bills  get  in,  the  Public  Printer's  bill  comes  in  and  you 
find  it  is  actually  niore  than  was  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Kennard".  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  So  when  the  Public  Printer  gets  his  money — and  he 
always  gets  his? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Then  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bills  on 
the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  you  make  the  bills  on  the  outside  relying  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Public  Printer  as  being  accurate? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  it  exactly. 

FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1022. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  $25,000  you  are  asking:  for  1922? 
You  have  already  had  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
1922. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  asked  for  $50,000  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  of  your  coming  back  for  the  other 
$25,000. 

PrBLIC     printer's     BITXS     from     iniO     to     1»22. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  Public  Printer's 
bills  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  for  this  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  for  the  Public  Printer's  bills;  this  is 
for  supplies,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriting  and  adding 
machines  for  the  Ignited  States  courts  and  judicial  officers,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  printing. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Nearly  half  of  that  is  used  to  pay  for  the  printing 
that  is  done  for  the  T'nited  States  courts  and  judicial  officers,  such  as 
blanks,  dockets,  and  all  kinds  of  printing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  use  of  limiting  any  of  these 
departments  in  anything  they  ask,  because  if  we  do  not  give  it  to  them 
they  come  back  and  ask  for  it  again. 

iiv.  Sherw(K)d.  I  will  read  these  bills  if  you  do  not  object.  In  1918 
the  Public  Printer's  bill  was  $21,538.88;  in  1919,  $17,987.22;  in  1920, 
$22,911.61;  in  1921,  $48,610.69,  and  for  the  present  year,  1922,  up  to 
date  we  have  an  estimate  from  him  for  $31,600,  with  four  months 
and  a  half  to  go.  We  furnish  these  officials  with  the  blanks  and 
dockets  that  are  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  their 
offices. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  is  one  of  those  deficiencies  that  is  caused  by  the 
increased  business.  The  cases  have  to  be  docketed,  and,  of  course, 
they  have  to  have  the  dockets. 

iflv.  Stewart.  We  have  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  printing  for  them — 
dockets,  blanks,  forms,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  prohibition 
business  and  everything  else  has  made  the  demands  very  heavy, 
although  we  have  cut  down  the  requests  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 

PrRCHASE  AND  REBINDING  OF  LAW  BOOKS  FOR  t'NITED  STATES  JUDGES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item  for  purchase  and 
rebinding  of  law  books,  including  the  exchange  thereof,  for  I'^nited 
States  judges,  district  attorneys,  and  other  judicial  officers,  for  which 
you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $270.55  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920. 

91019—22 15 
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LAW  BOOKS  DEUVERED  WITHOUT  OFFICIAL  ORDEB. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  caused  by  dealers  from 
whom  we  have  ordered  books  for  the  various  officials,  such  as  jud^ 
and  district  attorneys^ 

The  Chairman  ( inter posin«:).  This  is  for  1920,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes.  We  order  them  and  they  will  fill  our  order 
and  the  bill  will  be  settled;  then  when  it  comes  time  to  issue  other 
■  books  of  the  same  set  they  send  them  to  these  judges,  attomey^. 
marshals,  or  whoever  they  are,  and  they  acknowledge  receipt  of  them, 
and  they  mark  across  the  face  of  the  voucher,  "  Received/'  and  mark 
the  books,  "  The  property  of  the  United  States,"  and  there  is  nothin*: 
for  us  to  do,  then,  but  pay  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  pay  the  bill  if  a  judge  orders  j 
book  he  has  no  right  to  order  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  department  orders  them  in  the  first  place,  an«l 
then  the  book  dealers  send  on  continuations  of  the  sets,  and  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  we  get  their  vouchers. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  ought  not  to  pay  the  bills.  What  right 
have  they  to  send  books  that  are  not  ordered? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Well,  the  books  are  received  and  marked  *'  T?if 
property  of  the  United  States"  and  i:)laced  on  the  shelves  of  these 
various  officers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  can  not  create  a  liability  against  the  Government 
by  that  physical  act. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No;  and  we  have  advised  these  book  dealers  that 
hereafter  they  must  wait  until  they  receive  an  official  order  before 
furnishing  any  books. 

Mr.  Stewart.  As  far  as  I  concerned,  I  think  the  dealers — and  we 
have  warned  them  as  much  as  we  can — ought  to  whistle  for  tlieir 
money. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  As  I  say,  we  liave  notified  the  dealers  that  here- 
after they  must  hot  send  books  until  they  have  an  official  order. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  these  instances  they  have  actually  accepted  the 
books  and  retained  them? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  the  courts  have  ordered  these  books,  but  thev 
have  had  no  order  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  you  have  the  books  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay 
for  them  you  should  turn  the  books  back. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  willing  that  they  should  be  turned  back  and  the 
chairman  is  willing.  In  other  words,  the  ordering  authority  ought 
to  order  these  books  and  not  the  individual  officers,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice were  continued  Congress  would  not  know  how  such  money  wa5 
being  expended. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  can  be  a  purchasing  agent  for  the 
(lovernment — that  is,  if  the  booksellers  can  be  purchasing  agents  for 
the  (irovernment — I  do  not  know  where  our  obligations  are  ^ing  to 
end.  However,  I  presume  it  is  not  very  often  that  anything  like 
this  happens. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Because  generally  the  Government  does  not  pay 
what  it  does  not  owe. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  principle  is  all  wrong. 
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Mr.  Harris.  These  books  have  been  ordered  by  United  States 
judges,  and  when  they  get  them  and  accept  them  there  does  not  seem 
to  hd  anything  else  to  do  but  pav  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  should  follow  at  all.  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  district  judge  in  Panama,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  entirely  proper  t6  buy  a  picture  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  put  it  in  his  court.  He  sent  the  bill  here 
for  payment,  but  it  was  refused ;  he  sent  it  to  me  and  said  it  should  be 
paid,  but  I  sent  it  back  to  him  and  told  him  he  ought  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  sent  it  to  us  for  payment,  but  the  department 
wrote  him  and  said,  "  Nothing  doing." 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  entirely  proper  for  a 
judge  to  buy  anything  he  wanted. 

SUPPORT  OF  united  STATES  PRISONERS. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  support  of  prisoiyers.  For  the  sup- 
port of  United  States  prisoners,  including  necessary  clothing  and 
medical  aid,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  oi  $16,- 
907.98.    This  is  a  1919  deficiency? 

AMOUNT  DUE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  The  main  portion  of  this — that  is,  $15,- 
754.36 — is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  department  of  correction,  New 
York  City.  It  is  the  New  York  State  Penitentiary  on  Blackwells 
Island.  The  circumstances  which  caused  delay  are,  briefly  stated, 
thus :  We  had  a  contract  with  them  to  maintain  these  prisoners  at  67 
cents  per  man,  and  they  rendered  their  bills  accordingly  for  quite  a 
while.  Later  the  bills  began  to  come  in  at  90  cents  per  man;  we 
declined  payment  on  the  ground  that  we  had  contracted  for  67  cents ; 
that  we  had  no  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  contract  because  of 
changes  made  in  the  rate  by  the  State,  and  that  until  the  receipt  of 
formal  notice  setting  aside  the  contract  a  just  claim  against  us  could 
not  be  for  more  than  67  cents ;  they  refused  to  accept  settlement  on 
that  basis,  and  so  the  matter  was  delayed  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  appealed  to  the  comptroller,  and  the  comptroller 
held  that  67  cents  was  all  that  could  be  paid. 

Mr.  Kennard.  So  ultimately*  instead  of  paying  a  bill  of  $19,000, 
we  paid  only  $15,000  or  $16,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  67  cents. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  $2,500  for  repairs,  betterments,  etc.? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  just  the  usual  text. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  the  usual  text  of  the  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  The  $15,754.36,  then,  is  the  amount  due  under  the 
contract  with  the  city  of  New  York  at  67  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

AMOUNT  DUE  1)K.  HRACKETT,  SAN  FRANCTSCO,  CALIF. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  make  up  the  balance  of  the  $16,907.98  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  are  three  other  items  involved  in  this  de- 
ficiency. One  is  the  bill  of  Dr.  Brackett,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for 
visits  and  medicines  to  United  States  prisoners  in  the  San  Francisco 
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Countv  jail  in  1918.    The  doctor  was  Ion*?  in  rendering  his  bill,  and 
after  he  rendered  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  is  his  bill? 

Mr.  Kennard.  $1,033.50. 

The  Chairman.  Xow  give  us  the  rest. 

Mr.  Harris.  That  was  held  up  because  we  refused  to  settle  the  bill. 
He  was  under  indictment  and  we  prosecuted  him.  but  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Then,  of  course,  we  had  to  pay  that  bill.  We  thought  tliere 
were  false  claims  in  the  original  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make,  if  his  bill  was  right, 
whether  he  was  indicted  or  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  wanted  to  determine  whether  he  had  made  any 
false  claims. 

Mr.  SiissoN.  Was  he  indicted  as  to  these  items  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir:  on  other  matters:  but  we  held  up  everything. 
We  thought  we  would  find  that  there  were  amounts  due  from  liim  on 
previous  bills  pai(J. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  vou  found  there  were  any  such  amoimts  vou  wante<^l 
to  use  them  as  a  set-off? 

ilr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir :  but  he  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Si^^^oN.  There  were  other  items? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes :  that  we  had  previously  paid. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  which  3-011  thought  Avere  fraudulent? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  which  you  would  have  recouped? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

AMOINT    DUK    WALKER    DBrO    CO.,    KKTCHIKAX.    ALASKA. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  next  is  the  bill  of  the  Walker  Drug  Co.,  Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska,  for  $51.55. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  1919? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  it  is  all  1919. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  1918? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  the  December  quarter,  1918,  is  the  fiscal  vear 
1919:  it  is  all  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  bill? 

Mr.  Kennard.  $51.15.  There  was  some  delay  in  getting  this  bill. 
It  is  for  drugs  and  medicines  furnished  Federal  prisoners. 

AMOUNT  DIE  DR.  CHARLES  J.   ELLIS,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Then  there  is  another  bill  of  $68.97  in  favor  of  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Ellis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  doctor  was  very  slow  in  putting  in  his 
bill  and  there  was  some  question  about  the  authorization  of  the  serv- 
ices, although  it  was  found  subsequently  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
money.  He  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  year,  which  was  to 
include  all  medicines  and  services  rendered  to  prisoners  in  the 
Allegheny  County  jail.  We  had  480  prisoners  there  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919.  This  is  only  a  portion  of  his  bill,  because  the  rest 
of  his  bill  belongs  in  other  years  in  which  we  have  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  bills? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  all.  and  that  makes  up  the  entire  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  up  the  $16,907.98? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  PAY  MISSOUBI  AND  CONNfXTICUT  BEFORMATORIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  yon  to  say  about  tlie  following  item : 

The  accounting  officers  of  tlie  Treasury  are  authorized  and  directed  to  allow 
from  the  appropriation  for  "  Support  of  prsoners,  I'nited  States  courts,"  for 
the  proper  fiscal  year,  $19.42,  coverinji  the  hill  of  the  Missouri  Reformatory  at 
Boonville,  Mo.,  and  $18.08,  covering:  the  like  hill  of  the  Connecticut  Refonnatory 
at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  clothinj:  and  discharge  gratuities  furn'she<l  United 
Stiites  Prisoners  Oscar  Culler  and  (J.  L.  Duvack,  who  were  confined  in  said 
institutions. 

Mr.  Kennard.  These  prisoners  were  not  entitled  to  this  clothing, 
because  thev  were  committed  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  months, 
but  the  institutions  in  which  they  were  confined,  presuming  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  clothing,  furnished  it  to  them :  and  while  we  have 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  these  amounts,  we  are  not  able  to  pay 
them  without  authorization  of  law. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  estimate  has  been  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  this  is  the  first  time  this  item  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

AUTHORIZATION    TO    PAY    CALIFORNIA    STATE    PRISON. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  following  item : 

The  General  Accounting  Oftice  is  authorized  and  directe<l  to  allow  under  the 
approi>riat:on  **  Support  of  prisoners,  United  States  courts,"  for  the  proper 
flscal  year,  the  sum  of  $8,  covering  the  hill  of  the  California  State  prison  at 
San  Quentin,  Calif.,  for  an  advance  to  discharged  i)ris<)ners  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  eight  meals  to  he  taken  hy  said  prisoners  en  route  to  their  resi)ective  h(mics. 

Mr.  Harris.  Those  prisoners  were  discharged  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  warden  figured  that  the  $5  cash  gratuity  allowed  by  the 
Government  was  not  sufficient  to  take  them  to  their  homes,  so  he  ^ave 
one  man  $3  and  one  man  $5. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  should  have  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  not  wasted  the  Government's  time  in  printjng  this  item. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  very  difficult  to  jjet  tliese  State  institutions  to 
understand  the  restrictions  of  the  Federal  laws  with  respect  to 
gratuities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  that  sort  of  a  claim  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Harris.  But  we  are  in  this  position:  We  ask  them^anil  some- 
times almost  get  on  our  knees — to  accei)t  tliese  })risr)ners,  and  they 
say,  "  If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  these  bills  take  your  prisoners  away." 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  amount  is  due  the  State  of  California — it  is 
the  California  State  Prison. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  warden  of  the  California  State  Peniten- 
tiary paid  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  doubt  it  has  cost  more  than  $oO  to  print  this 
stuff,  including  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  had  several  instances  in  Maryland  where  they 
told  us  to  take  the  prisoners  out,  and  we  had  to  move  some  to  Khode 
Island  at  a  cost  of  about  $300. 

Mr,  Kennard.  We  have  the  money,  but  we  are  unable  to  pay  it 
without  this  authorization.    We  are  not  asking  for  any  money. 
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Wednesday,  February  15, 1&22. 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  H.  H.  VOTAW,  SITPERINTENDENT  OF  PBISONS, 

AND  ME.  SEWALL  KEY,  ASSISTANT. 

ATLANTA,   OA. 

SUBSISTENCE,    ETC. 

^^  •  . 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Penitentiary,  "for  subsist- 
ence, inchidin^  supplies  from  the  prison  stores,"  etc.,  you  ask  $25,- 
000.    Please  tell  us  why  you  want  tliat  amount. 

Mr.  VoTAW.  You  will  notice  that  the  estimate  submitted  was  $195.- 
000,  and  that  we  were  ^iven  $16r),(X)0. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  esti- 
mate was. 

Mr.  VoTAw.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  trv  to  live  within  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation.    What  have  you  done  with  this,  allotted  it? 

Air.  X'^oTAW.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  there. 
The  average  daily  population  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  2,157,  an  increase  of  850. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there  when  the  estimate  was 
made? 

Mr.  VoTAW.  I  can  not  say,  because  it  was  submitted  prior  to  my 
coming  into  office. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  you  can  not  get  along 
with  the  existing  appropriation? 

Mr.  VoTAw.  AVe  can  not  feed  the  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  capita  to  feed  them? 

Mr.  VoTAw.  Twenty-nine  cents,  approximately,  to  feed  a  man  a 

dav. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Vota w.  Yes,  sir :  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  last  year? 

ilr.  VoTAW.  About  32  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  tell  vou, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  when  I  was  in  Atlanta  in  January  the  war- 
den then  said  that  they  were  bringing  it  dbwn  a  little.  I  think  it 
is  now  perhaps  28  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  in  1921  $187,000? 

Air.  A^(  TAW.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  estimated  $195,000  in  1922? 

Jlr.  VoTAW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  hundred  and  odd  more  prisoners 
than  you  had  in  1921? 

Mi\  A\)taw.  For  the  fii*st  six  months  the  average  daily  population 
was  850  greater  than  the  preceding  year — that  is,  for  the  first  six 
months  ot  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  estimate  for  $25,000  as  just  the 
amount  you  need? 

Mr.  A'oTAW.  I  have  to  take  some  of  these  things  which  they  pre- 
pare.    This  is  what  they  say,  by  way  of  explanation :  The  amount 
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appropriated  under  this  head  for  the  current  ficsal  year  is  $165,000. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  daily 
population  of  2,157,  there  was  expended  $114,285.48,  or  a  daily  sub- 
sistence cost  per  man  of  approximately  29  cents,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $50,714.52.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  cost  of  supplies,  allowing 
for  the  usual  spring  farm  crop  and  estimating  a  probable  increase 
of  200  in  population  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  $25,000  will  be  needed  for  subsistence. 

In  the  last  half  of  each  fiscal  year  the  population  is  larger  than  in 
the  first  half.  The  courts  in  the  summer  do  not  send  them  quite  as 
rapidly;  in  the  fall  and  winter  they  send  them.  I  think  that  is 
conservative. 

The  ChairmaK.  How  does  the  ratio  of  increase  compare  with  the 
number  that  go  out  ? 

Mr.  VoTAW.  This  is  the  daily  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  expend  up  to  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Key.  Up  to  January  31,  expended,  paid,  and  unpaid,  $128,- 
246  45,  but  these  estimates  were  made  up  as  of  December  31. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  do  not  need  $25,000? 

Mr.  Key.  We  have  only  available  a  total  amount  of  $165,000,  and 
the  first  six  months  we  spent  $114,(X)0. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Key.  The  31st  of  December — six  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $128,000? 

Mr.  Key.  The  estimates  were  prepared  as  of  December  31.  X^p  to 
that  time  we  had  spent  $114,000.  The  last  report  I  have  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  appropriation — we  get  a  monthlv  report,  and  this 
$128,000  is  the  January  31  report 

The  (^HAiRMAN  (interposing).  How  much  have  vou  left  now? 

Mr.  Key.*  It  cost  $114,000  the  first  six  months,  figuring  the  daily 
co^t  of  maintenance  at  29  cents,  and  there  was  remaining  a  balance 
of  $51,000  for  the  last  six  months 

Mr.  VoTAW  (interposing).  We  will  have  more  prisoners  the  last 
six  months  than  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Key.  $25,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

m'nEIL    island,    WASH. 
MISCELANEOT'S    EXPKNDm'RER. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item,  McNeil  Island? 

Mr.  VoTAW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  VoTAW.  There  was  appropriated  under  this  head  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  $27,500.  The  actual  and  contracted  expenditures 
during  the  first  six  months  were  $21,038.70.  Of  this  amount  $6,930 
was  for  specific  expenditures  for  imperative  and  essential  improve- 
ments and  repairs.  Deducting  this  amount  from  $21,038.70  leaves 
a  balance  of  $14,108.70,  or  about  $6,000  over  one-half  of  the  appro- 
priation expended  for  the  usual  and  ordinary  items  during  the  first 
six  months.  The  average  daily  population  during  this  period  was 
318.  Allowing  for  a  probable  increase  in  population  of  25,  it  is 
thought  that  the  expenditures  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  year 
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for  the  usual  -and  ordinary  items  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  six  months.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  deficiency 
will  arise  in  this  subappropriation  for  approximately  the  amount  of 
the  special  expenditures  herein  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  The  expenditure  there  has  nothing  to  do  with 
feeding  anybody? 

Mr.  V  OTAW.  ^  o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  live  within  the  appropriation  on 
these  other  items?  It  is  a  Question  of  whether  vou  are  going  to 
make  the  appropriations  or  wliether  Congress  is.  i  ou  come  in  here 
with  a  deficiency  on  a  matter  whieh  you  could  get  along  just  as  well 
without.  We  want  evei-yone  to  understand  that  except  on  essential 
and  imperative  things  the  appropriation  means  the  law.  When  vou 
take  the  oath  to  obey  the  law,  it  means  that  vou  take  an  oath  to  oWv 
the  appropriations  just  as  much  as  you  do  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'^nited  States,  The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  go  on  and  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  appropriation,  just  make  such  allot- 
ment or  expenditure  as  you  please  and  then  come  back  here.  We 
might  as  well  have  everybody  imderstand  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiar}^,  where  you  are  <leal- 
ing  with  human  necessities,  that  is  a  different  proposition,  but  here 
you  are  dealing  with  inanimate  things,  buying  buckets,  putting  in 
a  stable  here,  something  else  there,  or  sending  telegrams  or  tele- 
phones, or  you  are  buying  tools  here  and  there.  Of  course,  proper 
conservation  of  the  amount  appropriated  involves  living  within  it. 

Mr.  VoTAW.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  has  been  an 
honest  effort,  and  if  you  will  notice  some  of  the  things  we  have  had 
to  buy.    Here  is  a  pump  for  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  some  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Key.  That  was  for  the  waterworks  system ;  for  a  new  water 
tank,  pipes,  and  connections;  this  is  for  a  well. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same;   it  belongs  to  the  waterworks 
system. 
"  Mr.  Key.  That  estimate  did  not  include  this  pump. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  know  that.  You  were  talking  alwut 
the  pump  when  you  came  and  asked  for  some  money  for  the  water 
system.  Did  vou  not  also  state  that  you  were  sinking  a  well? 
"  Mr.  Key.  We  have  been  sinking  wells  there  for  very  long,  one 
after  another,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  pump  was  not  included 
in  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost  you? 

Mr.  Key.  $8,200,  I  think  was  the  estimate.  That  was  for  a  new 
tank,  pipes,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  appropriation  now? 

Mr.  VoTAw.  For  the  half  of  the  year  there  has  been  expended 
$21,088.70. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  indicates  that  nobody  pays  any  at- 
tention to  the  appropriation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Key.  Those  things  were  authorized  in  that  appropriation  a- 
absolutely  essential,  in  our  judgment,  at  the  time  we  made  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  authority  have  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Key.  It  was  a  question  of  getting  water  for  the  prisoners  to 
drink. 
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The  Chairman.  You  got  that  for  $8,200? 

Mr.  Key.  That  was  not  a  pump  and  was  not  included  in  the  item 
that  was  estimated  for  the  tank  and  the  new  pipes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  only  $600,  but  after  all  the  main  thing 
is  to  realize  that  the  appropriation  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Key.  We  do,  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  conscientious. effort 
to  live  within  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Biit  a  conscientious  eifort  is  not  worth  much.  We 
want  you  to  live  within  it.  No  effort  counts  unless  you  complete  it. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  encourage  any  of  these 
deficiencies.  The  law  is  the  law,  and  nobody  except  Congress  is 
going  to  make  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Key.  It  was  either  a  question  of  purchasing  them  or  letting 
the  public  service  and  prisoners  suffer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  have 
to  do?  ^ 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  do  it.  Just  keep  that  in  mind.  We  are  not 
going  to  encourage  or  even  condone  any  deficiency  estimates.  Do 
not  submit  them;  live  within  the  law.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
deficiency  law^  under  which  those  who  violate  it  can  be  removed  from 
office  and  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  Dealing  with  the  prison  situation 
all  the  time  you  gentlemen  should  be  very  careful,  because  you  can 
see  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Key.  This  authorization  was  made  by  the  Attorney  General, 
made  upon  our  recommendation,  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  authority, to  make  an  authorization 
except  Congress.  If  this  authorization  was  made  in  advance,  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  appropriation.  We  just  want  it  understood  that 
you  do  not  make  appropriations,  we  make  them,  and  until  they  are 
made  you  have  no  authority  to  do  these  things. 

EQUIPMENT  commission,   I  NITED   STATES   PENITENTIARIES. 

Mr.  VoTAw.  There  is  one  item  on  page  75. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new^  item? 

Mr.  VoTAw.  Yes,  sir;  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  consider  that.  That  is  legislation. 
This  committee  has  no  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  VoTAW.  The  only  reason  this  was  submitted  is,  I  was  in- 
formed, that  when  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  textile  mill  was  started 
they  told  me  it  w^as  put  in  on  a  similar  plan  as  this — attached  to  a 
deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  practice  used  to  prevail,  but  it  does  not  any 
longer. 

Mr.  VoTAw.  I  did  not  know.    This  is  a  very  pressing  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  have  to  be  done  by  legislation. 

Mr.  VoTAW.  The  reason  this  was  submitted  was  because  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  course  pursued  w^hen  the  other  mill  was 
started  in  Atlanta. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  when  that  was  started.  That  was  a 
war-time  measure. 

Mr.  VoTAw.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  done  as  a  matter  of  war  expediency. 

Mr.  VoTAw.  It  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Anyway,  the  rules  of  the  House  have  been 
changed  so  that  we  can  not  consider  anything  like  this.  We  might 
as  well  tell  you  frankly  about  it. 

Mr.  VoTAW.  That  is  what  I  want,  of  course. 

Mr.  Key.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Budget  we  put  into  reserve 
$70,000  from  our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  have  it  to  turn  into  the  Treasury. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  BRADLEY  TANNER,  CHIEF  CLERK,  TINITED 

STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

STATIONERY,   REPAIRS,   FUEL,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  stationery,  court  libraiy,  repairs,  includinj! 
repairs  to  bicycles,  fuel,  electric  light,  electric  elevator,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses,  you  are  asking  a  deficiencv  appropriation  of 
$1,800.    AVhy  do  you  need  the  $1,800? 

Mr.  Tanner.  This  $1,800  is  for  the  ordinary  current  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  carry  us  through  to  the  30th  dav  of 
June,  1922. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  more  now  than  you  have  had  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  had  $6,800  last  year  and  with  the  utmost  economy 
it  only  just  carried  us  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  get  away  from  anything  you  get  afte»* 
you  once  get  it. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Not  if  we  require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  you  can  get  it,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir;  I  mean  not  if  we  require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why  you  require  it. 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  require  it  for  stationery,  equipment,  office  sup- 
plies, fuel,  and  everything  it  takes  to  run  tlie  Court  of  Claims.  The 
w^ork  in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  very  similar  to  the  work  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  first  half 
of  the  vear  to  the  second  half  of  the  vear.  During  the  summer  most 
of  the  attorneys,  both  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  elsewhere, 
are  away  on  vacations  or  taking  testimony  and  thev  do  not  start 
their  work  until  they  get  back  in  the  fall,  when  they  begin  bringinjr 
in  testimony,  and  it  is  not  until  about  January  that  we  get  most 
of  our  business,  and  from  then  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  business 
increases  in  every  way  right  straight  through,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  our  expenditures  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  almost  four  to 
one  in  the  first  half. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  particular  thing  do  vou  want  this 
$1,800? 

Mr.  Tanner.  There  is  no  particular  thing;  it  is  required  right  on 
down  the  line. 
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EXPENDITUBE8   FOR   FIRST   EIGHT   MONTHS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  had  on  hand  on  January  1  $3,362.73. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  only  spent  $1,700? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  fair  to  assume  you  do  not  need  $5,300 
for  the  next  four  months. 

Mr.  Tanner.  No,  sir.  The  expenditures,  including  the  next  four 
months,  will  be,  to  carry  us  throuojh  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
approximately  $5,100.  f  had  on  the  1st  of  January  $3,300,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  $1,800,  and  that  is  for  six  months  and  not  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  1st  of  January.  I  asked  you  how 
much  you  had  on  hand  now  and  you  answered  that  question  by 
saying  you  had  spent  $1,700. 

Mr.  Tanner.  That  was  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31 
and  not  for  the  eight  months  ending  February  28. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  spent  $1,700  during  the  first  six 
months  and  have  $3,300  to  spend  during  the  next  six  months  you 
have  almost  twice  as  much  as  vou  had  for  the  first  six  months.  Whv 
do  you  want  any  more? 

Mr.  Tanner.  My  balance  in  the  Treasury  to-day  is  $2,446.74. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically-  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Tanner.  The  15th  of  February.  There  are  outstanding  bills 
of  $650.53,  which  will  give  me  a  balance  on  the  1st  of  March  of 
$1,796.21. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  four  months? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir.  The  disbursements  last  year  for  these  four 
months  were  about  $3,400,  and  the  disbursement  this  year  will  not 
be  any  less,  because  our  business  is  increasing  every  year.  We  will 
require  $3,600  to  take  us  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  we  now  have 
approximately  $1,800,  so  that  there  is  the  need  of  this  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $1,800. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  court  this  year  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  On  March  1  last  year  our  balance  with  the 
Treasurer  was  only  $1,516.42,  as  against  $1,796.21,  which  it  will  be, 
probably,  this  year;  but  at  that  time  last  year  we  had  paid  out 
$351.37  more  for  coal  than  we  have  this  year.  This  year  we  have 
yet  to  pay  for  almost  our  entire  coal  supply  for  the  second  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  vear.  Last  vear  the  absolutely  necessary  dis- 
bursements  from  March  1  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $3,316.42, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  we  had  already  paid  out  $^^51.37  more  for  coal 
than  we  have  this  year,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  $3,500  and  upward  to  carry  us  through  this 
year,  and  we  will  then  not  spend  a  dollar  more  than  we  did  last  year. 
Xs  we  will  have  on  March  1  about  $1,700  balance  with  the  Treas- 
urer, it  is  apparent  that  this  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,800  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  us  through  to  June  30.  We  will  then 
have  spent  no  more  than  we  did  last  year,  althqiigh  we  are  disposing 
of  a  largely  increased  amount  of  litigation,  especially  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  war  claims  to  which  the  Attorney  General  has  directed 
the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  annual  reports  for  1920  and  1921. 
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T'pon  these  claims,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  General,  actions 
involving  approximately  $300,000,000  have  already  been  commenced  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  upon  which  the  court  is  now  at  work,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  volume  of  current  litigation,  and  the  ultimate  aggregate 
of  the  war  claims  which  the  Court  of  Claims  will  be  called  upon  to 
determine  the  Attorney  General  in  his  report  for  1921  savs  "can  be 
conservatively  estimated  at  between  $2,000,000,000  and  |3,000,(K)0,- 
000."  If  the  court  is  to  properly  perform  its  duty  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  apparent  that  Congress  must  make  financial  pro- 
vision for  it  to  at  least  the  same  amount  as  was  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  tried  to  live  within 
the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir:  we  certainly  have  tried  to  live  within  the 
appropriation.    I  would  like  the  committee  to  understand 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Then  why  do  you  not  live  within 
the  appropriation  if  you  try  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Because  it  can  not  be  done.  We  must  have  station- 
ery, we  must  have  fuel,  we  must  have  light,  and  we  must  have  tele- 
phone service;  we  must  have  all  of  those  and  other  things  or  we 
must  stop  functioning. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  notice  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  appro- 
priation is  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Well,  maintenance,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  largest 
items. 

Mr.  Byrns.  AVhat  do  vou  include  in  that — coal  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Fuel,  which  is  the  largest  item  we  have,  and  the 
expenditure  for  fuel  last  year  was  $2,000;  repairs  to  building,  fur- 
nishings and  equipment,  light,  power,  material  for  the  running  of 
the  building,  such  as  soap,  mops,  buckets,  ice,  and  the  innumerable 
things  necessary  in  running  the  building  and  the  court. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  of  it  represents  repairs?  My  recollection 
is  that  vou  were  given  an  appropriation  for  certain  special  repairs. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  special  repairs,  while  the  repairs 
included  in  our  estimates  are  just  the  ordinary  repairs.  We  have  to 
have  repairs  as  the  years  go  along,  current  repairs  from  time  to 
time,  just  to  keep  the  building  in  oder.  The  appropriation  which 
you  gentlemen  gave  me  a  couple  of  months  ago  was  for  special 
matters  of  emergency.  We  had  to  have  a  new  furnace,  and  we  had 
to  make  some  changes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  recollection  is  that  you  were  going  to  save  a  lot 
of  money  by  having  that  new  furnace. 

Mr.  Tanner.  We  are,  and  if  we  do  not  I  am  going  to  be  very  much 
disappointed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  mean  you  have  not  yet  installed  the  new  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Tanner  Xo,  sir;  the  court  has  been  too  busy  to  adjourn  for 
10  days  to  allow  its  installation. 

REPAIKS    TO   BICYCIJIS. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  IIow  many  bicvcles  have  vou  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  I  thifik  we  have  about  four;  I  am  not  positive  as  to 
the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  For  what  purpose  do  you  use  them  ? 
Mr.  Tanner.  Well,  messengers  run  errands  on  tiiem. 
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Mr.  Galuvax.  From  what  point  to  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Everywhere  the  judges  send  them.  We  have  to  send 
packages  every  day  to  the  Printing  Office  and  send  things  to  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  importance,  but  it  is  a 
peculiar  item  to  see  in  a  bill — repairs  to  bicycles. 

Mr.  Tanner.  That  bicycle  item  is  a  very  economical  item  for  us, 
because  it  saves  us  car  fare. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  might  have  automobiles  if  you  did  not  have 
bicycles.  1  want  to  ask  another  question.  Did  you  get  the  full 
amount  of  your  appropriation  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  Tanner.  >io,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  How  much  were  you  cut? 

The  Chair^ian.  The  amount  they  asked  for  was  $7,300. 

Mr.  Tanner.  But  coal  has  dropped  off  some,  so  that  $6,800  would 
be  correct,  and  we  only  got  $5,000.  When  those  estimates  were  mad« 
coal  was  at  a  higher  price,  but  coal  has  now  dropped  off  some. 

NECESSITY    FOR    DEFICIENCY    APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  not  a  single  activ- 
ity in  any  department  of  the  Government  ever  undertakes  to  live 
within  the  ai)propriations  made;  they  take  it  as  a  religious  duty  to 
ignore  the  appropriations  and  to  come  back  here  for  dehciencies,  and 
to  insist  upon  the  original  estimate  as  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Tanner  In  this  case  it  is  because  I  knew,  and  we  all  knew, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  it  would  take  $6,800.  We  have 
come  back  to  you  because  we  have  go  to  have  it  or  we  can  not  go  on. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  T\H)uld  appear,  beginning  with  March  1,  that  you 
have  for  the  remaining  four  months  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
original  appropriation;  in  other  words,  slightly  over  $400  a  month 
to  expend.  Of  course,  during  the  next  four  months  you  will  not  have 
the  need  for  fuel,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  you  have  had  for 
December,  January,  and  February,  and  if  you  could  get  along  at 
the  rate  of  $400  a  month  for  those  months,  why  is  it  not  possible 
to  get  along  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  spring  and  the  first 
summer  months? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Our  fire  usually  runs  into  or  through  the  month  of 
April,  and  most  of  our  coal  bills  are  paid  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  It  very  often  happens — I  know  it  mostly  happens — that  we  pay 
for  &11  our  coal*  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Last  year  we  paid 
$1,985  and  some  cents  for  coal  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  did 
not  pay  a  dollar  in  the  first  half.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  same 
conaition  exists  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But,  as  I  understand,  when  you  pay  the  outstanding 
obligations  you  will  have  $1,700  for  four  months,  which  is  your  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  original  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Certainly,  if  you  divide  the  appropriation  by  months, 
but  that  can  not  be  done ;  it  can  not  be  done.  Our  disbursements  will 
run  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  the  second  half,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  quarter,  as  in  the  first  half.  For  instance,  in  July,  August, 
and  September  we  have  practically  no  electric  light,  we  have  not  so 
much  power,  we  have  no  fuel,  ana  we  do  not  need  anything  like  as 
much  stationery  and  office  supplies,  because  that  part  is  very  much 
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lighter  than  it  is  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  have  already  explained 
that  last  year  we  paid  about  $2,000  for  fuel  in  the  second  hali  of  the 
year  and  this  year  we  have  yet  to  pay  our  big  bills.  That  is  what 
part  of  this  deficiency  is  for.  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  some  method 
of  dividing  it  up  at  so  much  per  month,  but  it  simply  can  not  be  done 
in  the  work  of  a  court.  For  instance,  take  our  printing  appropria- 
tion ;  that  will  run  exactly  the  same  way,  and  last  year  we  just  barely 
got  through  with  our  printing  appropriation,  but  there  was  three 
or  four  times  as  much  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  as  in  the  first 
half.  You  see,  we  can  not  control  the  way  business  is  brought  into 
our  court. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  a  uniform  system  on  the  part  of  every  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government.  I  do  not  say  they  have  held  a  meetinpr  and 
agreed  upon  a  plan  of  invasion  here,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
because  they  always  come  here  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  w^ant  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  that  the 
court  of  claims  is  an  independent  establishment  and  we  ai'e  not  here 
in  pursuance  of  any  relations  whatever  with  any  other  department 
of  the  Government,  or  upon  any  plan  of  invasion,  or  for  anything 
except  the  legitimate  and  necessary  needs  of  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  notwithstanding  that,  they  all  come 
alike,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  had  been  a  meeting  held  some  place, 
and  that  these  fellows  have  passed  the  word  along  the  line,  '*'We 
will  go  and  all  make  the  same  claims,  and  we  will  fust  say  we  have  got 
to  have  w^hat  we  originally  estimated,  and  that  if  we  do  not  get  it 
we  can  not  run  the  job." 

Mr.  Tanner.  Is  not  that  perfectly  logical  and  natural  where  the 
original  estimate  is  the  proper  amount  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Of  coui'se,  I  can  see  perfectly  well  that  the  busine>js 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  would  run  very  similar  to  ours,  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  litigation,  and  the  same  condition 
exists  in  the  Department  of  Justice  as  exists  m  our  court,  but  there  is 
no  collusion  between  the  two. 

PROPOSED   EXPENDITURES. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  you  care  to  add 
to  this. 

Mr.  Tanner.  X'nless  you  want  to  know  some  of  the  things  I  have 
got  to  do  in  addition  to  the  $1,800  which  is  necessary  to  carrt  us 
through  the  year  with  the  ordinary  run  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  We  w^ould  like  to  have  you  enumerate  what  tou 
use  the  monev  for. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  propose,  for  one  thing,  to  do  away  with  the  old 
towels  and  laundering  and  to  put  in  paper  towel  outfits,  and  I  cAn 
save  $75  a  year  by  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  the  original  investment  cost? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  am  asking  $50  to  install  it.  Then,  of  course,  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  paper  towels,  but  that  is  a  small  item,  because 
we  can  buy  them  by  the  case.  It  will  be  far  cheaper  than  buying 
towels  and  having  the  towels  laundered,  and  in  addition  we  wmild 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  want  to  know  on  what  you  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  have  stated  this — and  I  want  to  preface  it  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  one  dollar  wasted  in  the  Court  of  Claims ;  we 
buy  at  the  very  lowest  prices  and  we  buy  only  the  things  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have,  but  we  can  not  run  me  Court  of 
Claims  on  an  appropriation  of  $5^0  a  year.  We  had  $6,800  last 
year,  and  every  dollar  of  it  was  expended  with  the  greatest  care 
and  with  the  utmost  economy,  and  it  just  carried  us  through  the 
year.     My  estimates  for  this  year  were  a  trifle  over  $6,800. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  fully,  but  how  much  do 
you  want? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  ask  for  $1,800,  and  we  need  it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  much  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  have  in  bank  now  practically  $1,796. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  for  use  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
vear? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir ;  it  will  take  $3,600,  and  we  have  practicallv 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  you  think  you  will  need  an  additional  $1,800  for 
the  balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  were  talking  about  electric  fans.  I  think  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  entitled  to  electric  fans. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  spoke  about  the  electric  fans  as  being  outside  of 
the  ordinary  running  expenses.  What  I  was  discussing  when  you 
came  in  were  matters  we  ought  to  have  which  are  not  within  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  court;  we  can  not  have  them  be- 
cause our  running  expenses  do  not  allow  us  to  purchase  them;  we 
have  not  enough  money ;  the  money  I  am  now  asking  for  is  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  court,  and  it  is  merely  for  stationery,  fuel, 
light,  heat,  power,  and  things  of  that  kind  that  we  must  actually 
have  to  live. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  is  no  question  about  your  getting  it  if  that 
is  correct.    Is  it  a  deficiency  for  the  balance  of  this  years 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Canxon.  And  you  have  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  the  figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  the  hearings  will  show,  and  I  will  not  take  up 
nny  further  time  of  the  subcommittee,  because  I  can  read  the  facts 
in  the  record.  We  had  better  abolish  the  Court  of  Claims  unless  we 
give  it  what  is  necessary  to  heat  it  in  the  winter  and  make  it  com- 
fortable in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Well,  sir,  we  are  at  your  mercy. 

Mr.  Canxon.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  Court  of  Claims  what  is 
necessary  for  it  to  function  and  function  with  comfort. 
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Tuesday,  February  14, 1922. 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  J.  HOWELL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  CLEBX. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 
FUEL,   REPAIRS  TO  HEATING,  LIGHTING,   ICE,   AND  POWER  PLANT,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  you 
are  asking  $10,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  additional  amount  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  increased  cost  of  fuel,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
department  to  burn  anthracite  coal  in  order  to  avoid  violating  the 
smoke  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  enable  the  department 
to  make  certain  needed  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  present 
equipment  which  will  permit  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal  24 
liours  a  dav  and  also  decrease  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  a 
«:iven  period. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  using  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Howell.  Since  the  war;  we  commenced  using  anthracite  coal 
about  May,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  before  that? 

Mr.  Howell  That  was  after  the  war.  I  will  go  back  a  little  bit. 
During  Pi-esident  Roosevelt's  administration,  the  President  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  about  violation  of  the  smoke  law 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know  all  about  that.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  been  burning  anthracite  coal  ever  since 
that  time,  or  up  until  the  late  war.  During  the  war  we  had  to 
go  back  to  burning  soft  coal,  because  we  were  fortunate  to  get 
any  kind  of  coal.  The  health  officer  realized  the  condition  and  did 
not  vigorously  enforce  the  law;  but  since  the  war  the  health  officer 
has  got  into  the  saddle  again. and  is  now  vigorously  enforcing  this 
smoke  law.  With  our  equipment  we  can  not  burn  bituminous  coal 
without  making  a  smoke  but  we  can  burn  anthracite  coal  without 
making  smoke  at  a  much  greater  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  $05,000  for  1923  for  this  purpose  and 
why  should  you  want  $70,000  for  1922? 

Sir.  Howell.  We  asked  for  $05,000  because  we  figured  the  price 
of  coal  would  probably  go  down  at  least  $1  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  along  on  the  $00,000  that  you  have, 
can  you  not? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir ;  we  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  for  the  removal  of  ashes? 

Mr.  Howell.  About  $1,500  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  for  electrical  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  estimated  on  spending  $5,800. 
'  The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $10,000? 
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Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  out  of  the  total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  burn? 

Mr.  Howell.  Last  year  we  Wrned  5,400  tons  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Howell.  Our  averajre  price  for  4,412  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
was  $9.34  per  ton;  for  982  tons  of  anthracite  pea  coal  the  average 
price  was  $10.03  per  ton;  for  6  tons  anthracite  chestnut,  ^12.83  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  amounted  to  a  total  of  $52,633.43. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  contemplate  burn- 
inff  under  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  expect  to  burn  the  same  amount  or  tonna^,  ex- 
cept that  the  ratio  of  hard  and  soft  coal  will  be  different.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  vear  it  ran  about  50-50  hard  and  soft, 
but  now  the  ratio  is  66  per  cent  soft  and  34  per  cent  hard.  This 
ratio  will  vary.    We  are  paying  now  for  hard  coal  $10.55  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  hard  coal? 

Mr.  HowEiL.  Yes,  sir;  pea  coal,  as  asrainst,  durini;  January,  $7.54 
per  ton  for  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal? 

^fr.  Howell.  From  the  Government  fuel  yard. 

The  Chairman.  I>o  you  get  it  for  $10.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  HowKiJ,.  During  January  it  cost  $10.55  j)er  ton. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  was  here  a  few  moments  ago  who  said  that 
it  cost  $12.69  per  ton  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is,  delivered  at  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  bituminous  coal  costing  you? 

Mr.  Howell.  Bituminous  coal  cost  us  during  January  $7.54  per  ton. 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  What  proportion  of  bituminous  coal  do  you  use  t 

Mr.  HowKLL.  Durinir  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  we  burned 
hard  coal  during  the  claytime.  Thiit  is  the  time  the  heaviest  load  is 
imposed  upon  the  power  plant.  After  5  o'clock  at  night  we  are  able 
to  burn  soft  coal  without  violating  the  law,  because  we  are  not 
carrying  any  load  to  speak  of.  During  the  first  five  mcmths  of  the 
fiscal  year  we  ran  about  50-50,  but  after  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  the  regular  appropriations  for  1923  we  started  to 
experiment  a  littje  further.  During  the  daytime  we  tried  a  mixture 
of  50-50  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  We  are  business  men  down 
at  the  Post  Office  Department  and  do  not  like  the  idea  of  paying 
$10.55  for  coal  when  we  can  get  the  same,  if  not  better,  residts  with 
soft  coal  at  $7.54  per  ton 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  ai^  business  men 
down  there. 

^Ir.  Howell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  stated,  we  carried 
our  exi)eriments  further,  and  were  running  on  a  50-50  mixture  basis. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  arrested  by  the  health  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  arrested? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  What  hapi)ened  to  him? 

Mr.  Howell.  The  case  has  not  been  taken  up  yet.  I  understand 
that  the  health  officer  also  arrested  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture.    It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  going  to  make  a 
test  case. 

The  Chair^ian.  Tell  us  about  this  coal."  How  much  coal  will  you 
have  to  have? 

Mr,  Howell.  Our  estimate  for  1922  was  $44,()()()  for  coal,  but  we 
w^ill  need,  based  on  our  present  records,  about  $r>2.0()()  for  coal.  We 
finriire  that  we  will  use  out  of  this  $10,000  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  coal,  and  the  balance  we  want  to  u&e  for  equipment 
that  will  enable  us  to  burn  soft  coal  24  hours  per  day  and  at  the 
same  time  decrease  our  net  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $5,000  for  equipment  i 
Mr.  Howell.  We  want  $r),()()()  for  eipiipment,  or  between  five  and 
six  thousand  dollars  for  equipment,  and  $4,000  for  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  not  get  the  e<|uipment,  what  will 
happen  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  will  just  have  to  get  through  the  best  we  can.  If 
we  coiUd  get  the  new  equipment,  we  would  be  able  to  effect  a  saving 
of  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  annually. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  summer  time  before  vou  coidd  ffet  the 
equipment  in,  and  you  will  not  need  much  coal  then. 

Mr.  Howell.  W^e  could  suve  in  our  total  tonnage  anywhere  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  or  between  500  and  1,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  that,  but  never  saw 
the  results. 

Mr.  HowEU..  There  are  two  or  three  plants  here  in  Washington 
now  doing  it.  It  is  a  business  proposition,  and  we  figure  that  we  can 
save  the  cost  of  the  equipment  in  one  year.    . 

REIMBURSEMENT    OF    GOVERN ]^IENT    PRINTING    OFFICE    FOR    HEAT,    LIGHT, 

AND  POWER  FI'RNISHEI)  TO  CITY  POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  reimbursement  of  the  (lovernment  Printing 
Office  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  steam  for  heating  and  electric  cur- 
rent for  lighting  and  power  to  the  Post  Office  Building  at  Massachu- 
setts x\ venue  and  North  Capitol  Street  you  are  asking  $12,000.  What 
is  that  for? 

Mr.  Howell.  This  amount  is  recjuired  in  order  to  enable  the  de- 
I^artment  to  reimburse  the  (lovernment  Printing  Office  for  the  cost 
of  furnishing  heat,  light,  and  power  to  the  new  City  Post  Office 
Building  at  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  North  Capitol  Street.  AVash- 
ington,  I).  C.  The  original  estimate  of  102*2 — ^^45,000- -was  based 
upon  the  amount  expended  in  the  fiscal  yeir  1920,  namely,  $47,887.78. 
This  estimate  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  in  October,  1920,  and  was  enacted  into  law  on  March  8, 
1921.  "the  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  however, 
amounted  to  $55,522.85,  but  these  figures,  of  course,  were  not  avail- 
al)le  until  long  after  the  estimate  had  been  submitted  and  enacted 
into  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allowed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
present  Post  Office  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Howell.  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  this  much  money  for  the  balance 
of  the  year? 
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Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  $12,000  more  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  HowEix.  We  btiv  all  of  our  heat,  lip^t,  and  power  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  this  simply  covers  the  cost  of  the 
heat,  light,  and  power  that  they  furnish  us.  The  terminal  railway 
post  office  is  located  in  the  subbasement,  25  feet  below  the  street  level . 
and  operates  24  hours'  per  day.  The  city  post  office  also  operates  24 
hours  per  day.  We  have  effected  every  possible  economy,  by  install- 
ing chain-puil  sockets  for  individual  lights,  by  means  of  which  indi- 
vidual lights  are  controlled,  instead  of  turning  on  and  off  long  chains 
of  lights,  frequent  daily  inspections,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  status  of  this  fund  now,  or  what  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Howell.  During  the  first  six  months,  or  up  to  date,  incliidinir 
January,  we  have  expended  $34,106.71. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  so  much  after  this^  because  the 
davs  are  getting  longer  and  you  will  not  need  so  much  light. 

ilr.  Howell.  It  will  figure  about  5^58,000.  Our  appropriation  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $57,000.  The  original  appropriation  was 
$40,000,  and  we  came  up  here  and  secured  a  deficiency  of  $17,000, 
which  was  granted,  and  of  that  total  amount  we  expended  $55,524.85. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  1921  was  $40,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  We  had  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  expended  so  far  this  year • 

ilr.  Howell  (interposing).  $34,106.71.  We  are  not  asking  for 
more  money  than  we  had  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  economies 
we  are  effecting  enable  us  to  keep  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Public  Printer  makes  the  current  and  sup- 
plies it  to  you? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  he  supplies  us  and  bills  us  for  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Certainlv  for  the  next  six  months  vou  will  not  need 
so  much  heat  ? 

Mr.  H()^\^LL.  I  can  give  you  some  figures  on  that.  During  Janu> 
arv,  1921,  the  expenditure  for  heat  was  $4,048.55;  for  February, 
$3,793.86:  for  March,  $2,187.76;  for  April,  $1,266.80;  for  Ma  v. 
$1,479.41,  and  for  June,  $478.75. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  a  rapid  reduction  there,  and  you  will  not 
need  the  same  amount  for  heat. 

Mr.  HowEO..  Our  current  runs  practically  on  an  even  load  all 
the  time.  P'or  Julv,  1921.  we  had  a  bill  of '$2,800.20;  for  August, 
$;^,010.15:  for  January,  $3,025.28;  for  March,  $2,841.61;  and  for 
May,  $2,461.20.  It  runs  along  pretty  evenly  there.  We  have  aver- 
aged this  up  from  the  figures  that  we  now  have  available  for  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  expended  $55,000  last  vear? 

Mr.  Howell.  $55,522.85. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  "^Vhat  rbout  this  item  of  not  exceeding  $3,000  ad- 
ditional for  telephone  service? 

ifr.  Howell.  That  is  not  an  appropriation,  but  it  is  simply  au- 
thority to  allow  us  to  expend  that  much  out  of  an  appropriatior. 
tliat  vou  have  alreadv  made  us. 
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Tho  Chairman.  That  contingent  expense  is  too  high  now,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  the  reason  we  need  authority  to  expend 
$3,000  more  for  telephone  service  is  due  to  the  increased  traffic  in 
long-distance  calls,  interdepartmental  messages,  and  local  calls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessary,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  does  not  mean  the 
appropriation  of  any  more  money. 

The  Chairman,  ti  we  cut  $3,000  off  the  contingent  expense  it 
might  help  some. 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  very  embarrassing,  because 
we  would  not  be  able  to  pay  our  bills.  You  restricted  us  to  $13,000 
as  the  amount  that  could  be  expended  for  telephone  service,  and  our 
telephone  bills  for  the  first  six  months  will  amount  to  $7,686.85. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  can  talk  over  the  long-distance  tele- 
phones as  often  as  he  desires? 

Mr.  Howell.  Xo,  sir :  we  never  install  a  telephone  until  we  inves- 
tigate the  matter  thorou^rhly.  The  traffic  in  the  particular  office 
must  warrant  the  use  of  the  telephone  before  it  is  installed. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  is  allowed  to  use  the  long-distance 
telephones  whenever  he  wants  to  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  just  the  higher  officials. 

The  Chairaian.  They  use  it  whenever  they  like  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Only  on  official  business.  It  is  only  used  when 
something  comes  up  that  must  be  handled  by  telephone,  and  when 
other  means  of  communication  Avould  result  in  embarrassment. 

The  Chairman.  Telegraphing  is  miich  cheaper  than  using  the  tele- 
phone for  long  distances. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  use  the  telegraph  wherever  we  can 
instead  of  the  telephones. 

office  of  postmaster  general. 

ELECTRIC  POWEB,  LIGHT,  ETC.,  I  OR  EQUIPMENT  SHOPS. 

The  Chairman.  For  electric  power,  light,  etc.,  you  ask  $500. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  amount  is  estimated  on  account  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  electric  power  and  gas  at  the  mail  equipment  shops 
building,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work,  the  installation 
of  additional  machinery,  and  the  fact  that  the  department  is  now 
working  two  shifts  in  those  shops.  In  this  connection  your  attention 
IS  called  to  the  fact  that  more  tnan  42,000,000  articles  were  made  or 
repaired  during  the  last  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  26,752,560  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  building  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Howell.  Since  1918. 

The  Chairman.  In  1918  the  cost  was  $4,500;  in  1919,  $5,500;  in 
1920,  $5,500;  and  in  1921,  $7,0(K).  That  included  a  deficiency  of 
$1,500.  The  appropriation  for  1922  is  $7,000,  and  now  you  want  $500 
more.  Why  do  you  keep  increasing  the  cost  of  this  thing  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Howell.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  manufac 
l)aired  more  than  42,000,000  articles  in  that  shop  as  agai 
in  the  previous  year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  require  more  light  on  that  account,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  running  two  shifts.  Furthermore. 
all  the  machinery  in  the  mail  equipment  shops,  including  the  ele- 
vators, is  operated  by  electricity,  and  additional  machinery  is  being 
installed  every  year. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 

office  of  chief  inspector. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  RUSH  D.  SIMMONS,  CHIEF  INSFECTOK,  AND 

MR.  B.  S.  SHOOK,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  additional  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chair>[an.  Why  do  you  want  additional  inspectors  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  why  was  not  this  estimate  submitted  in 
the  regular  annual  appropriation  bill,  if  it  were  necessary? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  reason  why  it  was  not  submitted  earlier  was 
because  I  was  injured  in  a  wreck  in  October,  and  was  on  my  back 
for  two  or  three  months  and  could  not  give  attention  to  it.  I  had 
hardly  gotten  hold  of  the  run  of  the  office.  I  just  came  in  as  chief 
inspector  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  now? 
ilr.  Simmons.  P^our  hundred  and  thirty-five,  including  the  in- 
spectors in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  l)een  giving  attention  to  the  work 
pretty  well,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  to  handle 
increase  in  volume  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  about  the  Post  Office  service  that 
requires  more  inspectors  now  than  were  required  last  year? 
Mr.  Simmons.  They  needed  more  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  getting  along  very  well,  were  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  business  now. 
The  Chairman.  What  business  is  it? 

ilr.  Simmons.  We  needed  them  last  year  as  much,  perhaps,  as  this 
year.     Many  cases  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  have  been  held  until  they  have  died  of  age. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  On  November  30  there  were  47,583. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cases?     . 
Mr.  Simmons.  There  are  7,224  A  cases,  covering  registei*ed  mail, 
complaints  concerning  the  rifling,  loss,  destruction,  wrong  delivery, 
or  other  serious  irregularity  affecting  registered  mail.     There  are 
6,977  C  cases,  or  miscellaneous  cases,  covering  leasing  premises  for 
post  offices  and  stations,  clerk-hire  allowances,  establishment  or  ex- 
tension of  city  delivery,  proper  location  of  post  offices,  establish- 
ment of  registers  of  eligibles  for  appointment  at  offices  of  the  fourth 
class,  improper  payment  of  money  orders,  excessive  cancellations. 
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padding  receipts,  charfres  against  postal  employees,  complaints 
against  the  service,  and  miscellaneous  violations  of  the  postal  laws 
and  regulations. 

There  are  5,123  D  cases,  covering  depredations,  robberies,  wrecks, 
and  fires,  or  complaints  of  the  robbery  and  burning  of  post  offices, 
thefts  of  funds  and  property,  damage"  and  destruction  of  mail  and 
equipment  by  violence,  casualties,  and  wrecks.  There  are  4,579  E 
cases,  covering  fraudulent  use  of  the  mail,  transmission  of  lottery, 
obscene,  and  scurrilous  matter.  There  are  18,338  I  cases,  covering 
the  inspection  of  post  offices.  There  are  4,854  P  cases,  or  parcel-post 
cases,  covering  losses  of  insured  and  C.  O.  D.  parcels,  and  claims  for 
indemnity,  etc.  There  are  21  R  cases,  or  reward  cases,  covering 
claims  for  rewards  for  infonnation  leading  to  the  detection,  arrest, 
and  conviction  on  the  charge  of  robbing  or  attempting^  to  rob  the 
mails,  post  offices,  etc.  There  are  467  RE  cases  and  KI  cases,  or 
rural  delivery  cases,  covering  the  inspection  of  rural  delivery  routes. 
That  makes  a  total  of  47,583  cases  uninvestigated.  It  would  take  at 
least  9  or  10  months,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  to  complete  those 
investigations. 

Then  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  in  mind  the  mak- 
ing of  a  survey  of  the  large  offices  in  cooperation  with  the  post- 
masters, and  that  will  require  a  very  large  number  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Since  the  Executive  order  with  reference  to  presiden- 
tial postmasters  went  into  effect  a  great  many  inspectors  have  had 
their  time  taken  up  in  that  work,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  This  requires  considerable  time.  In  each  case  the 
inspector  and  the  representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  whom  he  makes  the  investigation,  must  personally  interview 
each  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  postmaster,  as  well  as  the 
representative  citizens  of  the  town  or  city  involved,  numbering  from 
about  10  to  30  or  40  or  more.  A  report  to  the  commission — usually 
quite  lengthy — must  then  be  prepared,  setting  forth  the  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  investigation.  These  investigations  very 
rarely  take  less  than  a  full  day  to  complete,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances require  three  or  four  days,  and  sometimes  a  week  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment compare  this  year  with  the  business  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Simmons.  AVell,  it  is  greater  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  be  greater,  because  the  revenues  are 
smaller  all  the  time.     What  are  the  postal  revenues  up  to  date  this 

year? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  should  come  prepared  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Shook.  The  postal  receipts  last  year  amounted  to  $463,491,- 

274.70. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  they  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Shook.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  receipts  were  the  year 

before.  ^^  ,     , 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  were  $483,000,000.    How  much  do 

the  revenues  of  this  year  amount  to  as  compared  with  last  year? 
Mr.  Shook.  We  have  not  the  figures  yet  for  this  year. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  must  have  some  figures.    There  is 

no  increase  in  the  revenues,  is  there? 
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Mr.  Shook.  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  a  statement  of  the  revenues  for  each 
year  for  the  past  five  years,  showing  a  substantial  increase  each  and 
every  year. 

Fiscal  year: 

1917 $329. 726,  lia  36 

1918 388. 975,  962.  24 

1919 436. 239, 126.  30 

1920 437. 150,  212. 33 

1921 463. 401,  274.  70 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  shown  in  the  statement  just  made  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  revenues  eachyear.  The  principal  idea 
we  have  in  mind  is  the  suggestion  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it  a  number  of  times,  and  he 
wants  us  to  make  a  survey  of  the  work  in  the  larger  offices.  He  wants 
^  to  put  an  inspector  in  the  office  to  cooperate  with  the  postmaster  for 
'  several  months  to  straighten  out  schedules  and  to  see  if  reductions 
in  clerk  hire  can  not  be  made.  We  have  had  one  inspector  in  one  of 
the  large  offices  for  three  or  four  months,  and  it  has  resulted  already, 
througn  the  cooperation  of  the  postmaster  and  the  superintendents  of 
mails  and  delivery,  in  a  saving  of  over  $200,000.  That  is  something 
that  requires  experienced  inspectors,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  We 
will  be  unable  to  do  that  with  the  present  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  justification  for  this  except 
that  you  want  to  put  in  some  additional  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  just  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  in? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  make  this  request  simply  for  the 
sake  of  putting  them  in.  We  are  unable  to  take  care  of  the  work 
with  the  number  of  inspectors  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  justification  can  you  give  us  for  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  stat-ement 
just  exhibited  showing  that  the  revenues  have  increased  verv  ma- 
terially each  year.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  by  the  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Oeneral  and  by  myself  that  if  we  could  have  these 
men  go  to  the  larger  offices  we  could  make  a  saving  of  from  $8,000,000 
to  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  plenty  of  inspectors  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  are  a  vear  behind  with  our  work  now,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  we  can  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  so  far  behind  ?  What  was  the  situa- 
tion last  year  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  about  the  same  thing.    A  lot  of  these  cases  are 

never  investigated. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  as  nearly  current  as  you  have  ever  been 

with  this  sort  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Shook.  We  have  been  losing  ground  for  several  years.  We 
have  been  gradually  getting  behind. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  emergency  now  that  calls  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  necessity  now  that  has 
not  existed  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  the  necessity  is  greater  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  for  several  years. 
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Mr.  Shook.  It  has  been  gradually  getting  worse.    These  47,583  * 
cases  were  cases  that  the  inspectors  had  on  hand  on  November  30. 
•Some  of  them  had  been  on  hand  for  several  years  and  the  inspec- 
tors had  never  been  able  to  touch  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  them  were  of  no  concern,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  lot  of  them  were  of  great  concern.  There  were 
many  fraud  cases  and  many  service  and  reorganization  cases,  many 
very  important  ones. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  435  inspectors? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Including  the  inspectors  in  charge ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  15  of  them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  420  inspectors  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  as  it  left  the 
House  provide  for  any  additional  inspectors? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S|j|iooK.  This  only  provides  for  the  pay  between  now  and 
July  .1. 

Air.  Byrns.  If  you  should  not  get  these  inspectors  for  next  year, 
they  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  you  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shook.  This  only  provides  for  the  pav  between  now  and 
July  1. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that,  and  if  you  do  not  get  them  for  next 
year  it  would  not  do  you  much  good  to  have  them  provided  for  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shook.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  could  not  get  them  to  serve  for  that,  length  of 
time? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shook.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  give  us  some  justification  for 
adding  this  number  of  inspectors.  Do  you  have  any  better  case  than 
you  have  submitted  to  us? 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  think  we  can  save  eight  or  ten  million  dollars, 
as  well  as  permitting  us  to  investigate  this  large  accumulation  of 
old  but  very  important  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  case  before  us.  Simply  coming  in 
here  and  saying  what  you  think  you  can  do,  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. Why  do  you  not  make  a  statement  of  the  case  ?  You  hava 
made  out  no  case  here. 

Mr.  Shook.  We  had  47,583  cases  on  hand  with  the  inspectors  No- 
vember 30,  last,  which  the  inspectors  had  not  had  time  to  investigate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  those  cases  on  hand  for  years? 

Mr.  Skook.  Not  so  many ;  they  have  been  increasing  for  years — 
several  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  you  ask  for  an  expendi- 
ture which  might  be  equivalent  to  $600,000  over  what  it  is  now  for 
certain  services  that  you  would  make  a  case. 

Mr.  Shook.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  would  be  less  than 
$300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  for  the  rest  of  this  year  $132,000. 
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Mr.  Shook.  Still,  for  100  inspectors,  that  would  only  be  $230,000, 
they  coming  in  at  the  lower  grades,  as  salaries  for  the  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  four  months  to  go,  and  that  would 
be  $400,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Shook.  The  salaries  for  the  five  months,  figured  from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  July,  would  be  $95,833.88,  and  the  expenses  for  these  KX) 
inspectors  for  the  five  months  would  be  $36,500.  That  would  be 
something  like  $132,000  for  the  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  at  least  come  here  with  scnne  intelli- 
gent conception  of  what  you  will  do  as  the  result  of  that  expenditure. 
You  have  not  told  us. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  want  to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  large  cities. 
We  have  saved  over  $200,000  in  Cleveland  and  we  know  we  can  do 
that  right  down  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  present  force? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  do  what  you  did  do  at  Cleveland  with 
the  present  force,  why  can  not  you  do  it  somewhere  else  with  the 
present  force  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  management.  It  should  be  managed 
in  the  most  economical  wav. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  this  were  allowed  it  would  make  an  expenditure 
for  the  year  of  about  $400,000  and  would  be  nearly  double  any 
amount  you  have  ever  had  before  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Only  alx)ut  $329,000.  That  would  enable  us  to  make 
a  survey  of  these  larger  offices  with  the  most  experienced  inspectors 
in  the  present  force,  and  we  could  use  the  new  men  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing this  accumulation  of  work  up  to  date.  Mr.  Chairman,  please 
permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  recently  submitted,  show- 
ing that  the  revenues  increased  substantially  each  year,  and  by  going 
through  these  larger  offices  a  great  saving  can  be  made,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  send  two  or  three  inspectors 
to  one  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  postmasters  at  these 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  can  not  do  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  can  not  do  it:  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
it.  If  we  have  to  hire  somebody  to  do  the  work  of  the  postmaster,  he 
ought  to  be  fired :  that  is  what  you  hire  him  for. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir:  but  he  does  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  we  pay  the  postmasters  in  these 
offices? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Usually  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  about  50  offices? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chahiman.  They  will  average  about  $5,000— about  $250,rKW) 
more. 

Mr.  Sh(K)k.  Many  of  the  postmasters  came  in  inexperienced. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  further  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  of  anything  further  to  say. 

MISCELLANI'X)rS    EXPKNSES    AT    DIVISION    HEADQl^VRTKRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  necessary  miscellaneous 
expenses  at  division  headquarters,  fiscal  year  1921,  $1,100." 
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Mr.  Shook.  This  represents  a  shortage  in  the  expenses  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  1*5  divisions — necessary 
expenses  for  riinninij  the  offices — the  shortage  being  caused  by  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  telephones  and  expense  for  telegrams.  We  asked 
for  $1,1(K),  but  we  find  now  that  the  exact  amount  is  $997.06. 

The  Chairman.  Why  this  deficiency?  In  1922  you  had  $16,000— 
that  is,  for  this  year — but  the  year  before  you  only  had  $7,500. 

Mr.  Shook.  That  is  where  the  deficit  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  had  $7,500  for  several  years  and  now 
YOU  have  $16,000  and  want  $1,100  more. 

Mr.  Shook.  This  increase  in  cost  of  telephones,  etc.,  dates  back  to 
July  1,  1920,  as  this  deficiency  occurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  deficiency  alre^idy  created? 

Mr.  Shook.  Yes,  sir;  and  paid  by  the  inspectors  in  charge  per- 
sonally. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  this  $16,000  represents  the  con- 
solidation of  two  items  of  $7,500  each  ? 

Mr.  Shook.  $7,500  is  transferred  from  traveling  expenses  to  the 
division  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  telegrams  at 
headquarters  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  inspectors  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  The  $997.06  has  been  actually  incurred  ? 

Mr.  Sh(X)k.  Actually  paid  by  the  inspectors,  and  they  are  out  that 
amount  until  it  is  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  claim,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Shook.  It  is  a  claim  they  have  in  the  department  which  comes 
under  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  spend  $997  through  inspectors  with- 
out knowing  whether  thej^  were  authorized  to  spend  it  or  not  and 
whether  they  have  vouchers  for  it,  and  whether  those  vouchers  have 
been  passed  upon  ? 

Mr.  Shook.  It  was  necessary  for  the  inspectors  in  charge  to  incur 
this  expense  in  order  to  conduct  the  business,  and  when  the  vouchers 
for  the  payment  reached  the  department  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
them  up  as  the  appropriation  was  exhausted.  It  was  necessary,  as 
stated,  for  them  to  incur  the  expense,  and  these  vouchers  are  being 
held  and  the  inspectors  in  charge  can  not  be  reimbursed  until  this 
deficiency  appropriation  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  I"p  to  what  time  is  the  $997;  up  to  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Shook.  That  is  to  July  1  last. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  1921? 

Mr.  Shook.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  plenty  for  this  year. 

PAYMENT    OF   REWARDS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  payment  of  rewards  for 
the  detection,  arrest,  and  conviction  of  post  office  burglars,  robbers, 
and  highway  mail  robbers,"  etc.,  and  you  want  to  eliminate  the 
$5,000  and  increase  it  to  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  condition  is  brought  about  by  the 
number  of  large  robberies. 
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Mr.  Shook.  We  have  the  confidential  fund  which  can  be  used  for 
his  confidential  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
I  person. 

The  Chairman.  My  information  is  that  the  practice  has  always 
l)een  that  the  Postmaster  General  had  authority  with  this  $25,000 
lo  carry  that  out  and  to  pay  for  information  that  would  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  a  robber,  but  never  to  pay  until  the  conviction  was 
had. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  true,  but  he  never  paid  more  than  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  authority  to  use  up  to  $5,000? 

Mr.  Simmons.  But  it  was  never  exercised. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now;  why  do  you 
want  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Shook.  If  we  have  to  pay  $5,000  for  bringing  in  a  mail  rob- 
bei'  we  have  not  the  funds  available  under  the  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  it,  according  to  your 
own  statement  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,  but  in  some  meritorious  cases — 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  arrests  in  these  bi^  robberies — so  that  he 
would  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  the  rewards. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  the  rewards.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  pay  out  some  of  the  $25,000  you  have  at  your  disposal 
for  tilings  that  happened  five  years  ago.  You  do  not  pay  until  the 
conviction  is  had. 

Mr.  Shook.  If  the  conviction  happens  within  the  year  it  must  be 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  How  much  money  have  you  in  the  fund 
now? 

Mr.  Shook.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pay  out  much  of  it,  because 
it  is  not  available  until  six  months  after  the  date  of  conviction.  We 
had  $20,000  available  the  1st  of  last  July.  We  can  not  pay  any  out 
until  after  the  1st  of  January,  six  months  after  the  date  of  conviction, 
and  any  conviction  occurring  between  July  1  and  eJanuary  1  we  can 
not  pay  until  January  1.  Therefore,  we  have  paid  out  but  a  small 
amount ;  but  that  will  be  paid  out  in  a  year  or  two.  But  if  the  appro- 
priation is  not  available  six  months  from  now  how  will  we  pay  for 
the  conviction  of  these  bandits  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  $5,000  confidential  fimd  is  exhausted  now? 

Mr.  Shook.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  already  exhausted. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  have  been  turning  down  requests. 

Mr.  Shook.  In  the  case  of  the  big  New  York  mail  robbery  the  in- 
spector requested  some  assistance  out  of  the  fund  to  get  information, 
but  the  fund  had  been  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Please  furnish  us  with  a  statement  for  the  record 
of  how  much  of  this  fund  has  been  expended  each  year,  say,  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  Shook.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  do  that.  That  will  show  that  there 
has  been  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  prove  a  deficiency;  we 
want  the  facts.  We  want  a  statement  of  how  much  of  each  annual 
appropriation  has  been  expended  for  the  last  10  years,  including 
1921,  and  so  far  in  1922. 
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Air.  SiM3ioN8.  Yes,  sir ;  statement  follows : 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Appropria- 
tion. 

Expended. 

11.5,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

120,530.32 
22,460.59 
27,521.12 
20, 166.  85 
24,933.65 

Year. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Appropria- 
tion. 


S25,00a0D 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

25,ooaoo 


Expended. 


15,254.92 

13, 14a  9A 

14,  U&  75 

.5, 167.  f  I 


Wednesday,  February  15,  1922. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  EDWAEDS,  SOLICITOR,  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT,  AND  MR.  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  JR.,  PRIVATE 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


pneumatic-tube  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  before  thi.s  committee  a  request  for 
$128,478.25  for  the  instaUation  and  operation  of  pneumatic-tube 
service  for  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  city  of  rfew  York  ami 
boroutjh  of  Brooklyn.  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enou<rb  to  state 
in  your  own  way,  and  as  comprehensively  as  you  care  to  make  your 
statement,  what  authority  of  laAv  you  consider  you  have  for  the 
institution  of  this  activity,  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  other  state- 
ments you  may  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  Compiled  Statutes  16,  volume  7,  section  7428, 
being  the  act  of  April  21,  1902,  you  will  find,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
commencement  of  legislation  for  pneumatic  tubes.  That  is  the  law 
that  authorized  the  installation  of  the  tubes,  and  it  fixed  the  amount 
at  not  to  exceed  $17,000  per  mile  and  limited  the  period  of  contract 
to  four  years.  Subsequent  to  that — I  think,  perhaps,  in  1906 — there 
was  legislation,  and  there  was  permanent  legislation  in  1908,  which 
extended  the  time  from  4  years  to  10  years.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  only  permanent  legislation  we  have  is  the  act  of  April  21, 
1902,  authorizing  the  installation  of  tube  service,  and  the  act  of  May 
•^7,  1908,  which  fixed  the  time  limit  at  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent  law  in  the  act  of  1908,  or  was 
that  an  appropriation  act? 

Mr.  Edwards.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  permanent  law,  and  the 
compilers  so  treated  it  by  carrying  the  1902  act  and  the  1908  act 
together. 

The  Chairman.  What  subsequent  legislation  has  there  been  ? 

Mr.  P^DWARDS.  The  only  subsequent  legislation,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  in  the  annual  appropriations,  year  after  year,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  10-year  contract  that  was  made  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  followed  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Then,  I  think,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  1916  there  was 
an  additional  appropriation  carrying  it  forward,  first,  for  a  limited 
time.  I  do  not  know  just  the  time,  but  we  understand  that  the  legis- 
lation, going  back  to  the  act  of  1902,  expressly  provides  that  no 
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contract  shall  be  made  unless  there  is  an  appropriation  available. 
In  other  words,  our  view  of  the  statute  is  that  it  is  an  existing 
statute,  but  it  has  no  force  and  effect  unless  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion to  give  it  life.  There  were  appropriations  made  in  the  1902  act 
and  the  1908  act  for  the  installation  of  this  service,  and  we  propose 
the  same  language,  or  language  similar  to  this  which  is  set  out  in 
the  communication  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
page  5,  where  he  sets  out  the  sum  of  $534,747.25  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923.  What  we  are  seeking  in  this  particular  bill  is  money  to  estab- 
lish the  service  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  pneumatic-tube  company  says  that,  in  all  probability,  if  the  ap- 
pi'opriations  are  made  and  legislation  is  obtained,  it  will  be  able 
to  restore  this  service  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  this  sum  of 
$128,478.75  is  estimated  on  the  theory  that  this  service  could  be 
installed  for  three  months  of  this  year,  or  April,  May,  and  June. 

ESTIMATED   COST   OF    INSTALLATION. 

The  advantages  of  this  to  the  Postal  Service,  in  brief,  would  be  the 
expedition  of  the  mails ;  second,  the  safety  of  the  mails ;  and,  third, 
the  more  regular  delivery  of  the  mails.  A  fourth  advantage,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  relieve  somewhat  the  surface  congestion  in  Xew  York 
City,  but  the  main  feature  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  inter- 
ested in  is  the  expedition  of  the  mails.  This  sum  of  $128,478.75  is 
sought  for  the  installation  of  this  service  for  April,  May,  and  June 
of  this  current  year.  I  might  say  that  the  negotiations — and  of  course 
when  I  say  "  negotiations  "  I  merely  mean  talk,  because  of  course  no 
contract  has  been  made  and  no  contract  can  be  made  until  this  legis- 
lation is  secured — are  on  this  idea :  The  act  of  1902  savs  that  the  con- 
tract  figure  shall  not  exceed  $17,000  per  mile.  This  service  can  not  be 
secui-ed  at  the  present  time  for  $17,000  per  mile,  but  it  can  be  secured 
at  $18,500  per  mile.  Now,  the  proposition  is  to  make  a  contract  at  . 
$18,500  per  mile  for  a  number  of  miles  in  Xew  York  City  and 
Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles? 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  mileage  is  27.779.  The  proposition  is  to  make  a 
contract  at  $18,500  per  mile,  that  contract  to  be  subject  to  revision 
upon  the  submission  of  the  facts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  any  time  after  six  months,  upon  the  petition  of  either  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  pneumatic  tube  company,  and  after  a  hear- 
ing, if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  thinks  that  $18,500  per 
mile  is  too  low,  then  that  sum  may  be  raised  to  $19,500  per  mile  or 
not  to  exceed  $19,500  per  mile,  but  it  is  not  to  be  retroactive;  $19,500 
per  mile  would  mark  the  limit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  about  its  going  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Edwards.  It  could  be  lowered.  I  am  talking  about  the  maxi- 
mum. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  service,  if 
there  are  any  advantages  to  it. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  briefly,  the  department,  after  investigating  the 
matter,  thinks  that  the  expedition  of  the  mails  is  the  main  service. 
Xow,  how  to  figure  that  in  dollars  and  cents  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  can  do  that. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Perhaps  there  is  somebody  here  who  does  know 
about  that.  If  they  want  to  make  a  statement  to  us  that  would  lead 
us  to  an  intelligent  conclusion  on  the  matter  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  it.  Let  us  hear  about  the  advantages  of  this.  What  percentage 
of  mail  would  go  through  the  tubes  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  do  iiot  think  I  can  answer  it  in  just  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  first-class  mail  goes  through 
the  tubes? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  doubt  if  I  could  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  $19,500  or  $18,500  the  maximum  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  tubes,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  redistribute  this  mail  at  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  some  postal  station  before  finaly  distributing  it  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  understand  that  this  mail  is  put  in  containers. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  understand  it  is  put  in  container  and  then  sent  to 
these  stations  to  be  distributed.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  AATiat  we  would  like  to  have  is  a  statement  show- 
ing why  they  desire  to  do  it,  In  other  words,  they  should  give  u^ 
the  reasons,  just  as  would  be  done  in  any  other  business  pro|X)si- 
tion.  You  should  not  simply  come  and  ask  for  something  without 
any  facts  to  support  it.    We  have  no  facts  before  us  on  this  matter. 

Mi'.  Edwards.  Some  reports  have  be^n  made  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  first-class 
mail  goes  through  the  tubes,  how  often  it  goes  through,  how  many 
letters  go  through,  and  what  advantage  this  service  has  from  the 
standpoint  of  expedition  in  the  movement  of  the  mails.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  saving  there  is  in  the  cost,  and  whether  there  is 
any  advantage  in  it  at  all.  If  you  can  not  make  out  a  case  here  you 
will  be  thrown  out  of  court,  just  as  you  would  be  at  any  other  court. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  tubes  can  handle  10,000,000  letters  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Who  says  that? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  get  that  from  the  report  of  the  joint  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody^  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
know  anything  about  this? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir :  except  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do,  send  them  down.  There  is  no  use  in 
having  any  persons  to  come  here  to  talk  to  us  about  this  unless  they 
have  some  tacts  that  will  convince.  In  the  first  place,  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail  matter  can  ever  go  through 
the  tubes;  $18,500  per  mile  is  not  by  any  means  the  limit  of  cost, 
because  the  mail  that  goes  through  the  tubes  must  be  put  on  work 
tables  at  post-office  stations  and  distributed.  The  cost  of  that  sen- 
ice  is  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  tube  service.  If  }^ou 
are  going  to  carry  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  mail  through 
the  tubes,  and  that  is  all  you  can  carry  through  them,  you  are  not 
going  to  take  any  trucks  off  the  streets.  One  of  the  claims  that  I 
notice  here  in  the  recommendation  is  that  it  will  make  a  saving  in 
the  density  of  traffic,  or  that  it  will  reduce  the  density  of  traffic 
on  the  streets,  and  that  it  will  save  a  large  amount  of  money  that  is 
expended  for  truck  service.  That  is  not  so,  and  can  not  be  so. 
There  is  no  chance  on  earth  for  that  to  be  so,  because  if  you  take 
only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  mail  through  the  tubes  it  will 
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not  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  streets,  and  you  had  as  well  carry 
that  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  mail  on  the  trucks.  Somebody  must 
come  down  here  and  tell  us  about  this  matter  and  give  some  reasons 
for  the  request. 

Mr.  Edwards.  You  want  a  statement  of  the  facts? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  all  the  facts.  That  is  the  only  condition 
upon  which  we  appropriate  money.  We  do  not  make  appropriations 
upon  the  basis  of  fanc}'.  We  are  not  here  for  that  purpose,  but  we 
are  here  trying  to  serve  the  Treasury  of  the  Ignited  States,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  United  States.  If 
there  is  nobody  in  the  Post  Office  Department  who  can  tell  us  about 
it,  we  will  make  up  a  brief  and  send  it  to  the  department,  liecause 
we  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  we  were  relying  somewhat 
upon  your  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  rely  upon  my  knowledge,  because  my 
knowledge  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tubes  ought  not  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Edwards.  We  will  have  somebody  to  come  down  and  give 
those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  If  somebody  can  show  me  something  different 
from  what  I  know  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  will  be  glad  to  listen 
to  him,  but  there  is  no  use  in  asking  us  for  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  unless  you  can  submit  facts  in  support  of  the  request. 
We  are  not  here  merely  as  rubber  stamps  in  the  making  of  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  reason  the  estimate  was  submitted  in  this  way 
was  this,  that  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Service  made  a  very 
exhaustive  investigation.  In  conneition  with  that  investigation 
efficiency  engineers  and  a  committee  of  postal  experts  went  into  the 
situation  very  carefully.  Their  report  to  the  joint  commission  was 
that  the  tube  service  was  valuable  and  should  be  reinstated.  The 
joint  commission  then  made  its  recommendation  to  the  Post  Office  De-' 
partment,  or  rather  to  Congress,  that  we  should  reestablish  the  tube 
service.  However,  they  stated  that  they  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  the  department  would  confer  with  them  before  fixing  the 
price,  and  that  we  did. 

The  Chairmaji.  The  joint  commission  was  not  authorized  to  do 
that.    They  were  authorized  to  make  a  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  were  simply  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
then.    Their  findings  have  been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Chairman,  rfo ;  not  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  have  been  printed,  and  I  understood  that  they 
were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  made  a  report. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  assumed  that  the  rei>ort  that  was  presented 
would  contain  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  tell  us  about  it.  In  the  first  place, 
tell  us  how  many  letters  you  can  put  in  a  carton,  or  how  many 
pounds  of  mail  you  can  put  in  a  carton. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  can  furnish  those  figures  to  ^'^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  know  about  this  of  y< 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  been  over  the  details  wit 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  ubout  the  tube  sen' 
ice,  or  have  you  had  any  pratical  experience  with  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  only  know  what  vou  were  told  by  this  com- 
mission  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  several  commissions  that  have 
made  reports  on  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  constitutes  this  commission? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Five  Members  of  the  Senate  and  five  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  somebody  at  the  department  who 
can  come  down  here  and  tell  us  definitely  about  this  matter.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  based 
upon  the  information  that  you  gentlemen  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  were  assuming  that  the  information  supplietl 
by  the  joint  ( ommission  was  adequate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  what  this  conmiission  has  reported  the 
Post  Offire  Department  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the 
institution  and  operation  of  such  a  service  as  this,  and  therefore  they 
should  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  do  know  about  it,  but  we  did  not  bring  those 
figures  with  us  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment c  an  show  us  that  this  ouirht  to  be  done. 


Friday,  February  17,  1922. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  EDWARDS,  SOLICITOR  OP  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT;  MR.  JOHN  J.  KIELY,  SXTPERINTENDENT 

•  OF  MAILS,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  MR.  CHARLES  LTIBIN,  STEPERIN- 
TENDENT  DIVISION  OF  DELIVERY,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  MR.  P.  A. 
McaXTRTY,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DELIVERY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY ;  AND  MR.  G.  W.  PERKINS,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Cxentlemen,  you  were  to  come  back  here  to-day 
and  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  necejssity,  impoilance,  and  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  appropriation  of  $128,478.25  between  now  and 
the  1st  of  July  for  the  restoration  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  P^D WARDS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  for  that? 

FOR  RESTORATION  OF  TUBE  SERVICE  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee: The  Post  Office  Department  has  investigated  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  the  restoration  of  the  tube  service  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  we  have  this  morning  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
committee  Mr.  John  J.  Kiely 
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are  presenting  it  only  from  the  New  York  C  ity  standpoint  this  morn- 
ing, and  they  in  a  moment  will  give  to  you  their  views  of  this 
question.  Before  introducing  them  as  witnesses  in  this  matter  I 
wish  to  state  the  reasons  why  the  Post  Office  Department  desires  to 
reinstate  the  tube  service  in  New  York  City.  First,  the  tube  service 
will  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  letter  mail. 

The  Chairman.  ^\Tiile  you  are  on  that,  what  percentage  of  the 
whole  mail  is  the  letter  mail  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Madden,  if  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  state 
these  reasons  and  then  have  these  gentlemen  take  up  each  one  of 
these  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  them  state  the  whole  case  if  they  are 
going  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  the  department  would  like  to  have  its  reasons 
stated  and  then  have  these  gentlemen  support  the?se  reasons  by  the 
facts. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Second,  insure  the  safety  of  registered  mail  and 
reduce  the  number  of  registered-mail  clerks  and  guards;  tliird,  ex- 
pedite the  delivery  of  special-delivery  mail;  fourth,  decrease  the 
cost  of  motor-vehicle  service ;  fifth,  relieve  street  congesti(m  and  ac- 
cidents; sixth,  insure  continuous  flow  of  the  mail;  seventh,  eliminate 
the  necessity,  for  a  number  of  pouching  clerks  and  loading  and 
platform  labor;  eighth,  eliminate  the  wear  on  mail  pouches  and  the 
number  required;  ninth,  provide  an  alternate  method  of  transport- 
ing the  letter  mail  in  case  of  storm  and  street  congestion. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York  City,  also  present  as  a  witness,  but  Mr.  ^Morgan  is 
unable  to  be  present,  and  I  would  like  to  offer,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  published,  Mr.  Morgan's  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Read  it.  so  we  will  know  what  it  is,  and  then  we 

will  decide. 

Mr.  Edwards  (reading)  : 

Offk'K  or  THK  Postmaster, 
Xnr  York,  X.  V.,  February  16,  t!)22. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KDWAKI)  M.   MOKOAN,   POSTMASTER  OF   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

The  pneimuitic-tnlje  system,  formerly  in  operation  in  tlie  cities  of  New  York 
and  Hrooklvn,  consisted  of  approximately  27  miles  of  double  8-inch  tu])ing, 
and  there  was  transmitted  throiifrh  such  tubes  about  80,000  pneumatic- tube 
carriers  per  day.  carrying  approximately  5,000.000  pieces  of  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  80,000  cartons  i 
Mr.  Edwards.  Pneumatic  carriers  per  day. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  they  are— cartons. 
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Kacli  of  these  curriers  had  a  capacity  of  about  45()  ordinary  size*  letters  «ir 
2r)0  hirge  size  letters.  These  carriers  were  dispatche<l  ever>'  10  seconds  ainl 
every  15  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  and  fonr  per  minute,  respectively.  The>»» 
tubes  were  in  oi>eration  from  4  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m..  the  carriers  traveliiiK  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

One  of  the  lines  w^as  in  operation  on  tlie  West  Side  of  the  city  between  the 
City  Hall  Station  and  Stations  V,  A,  O,  C,  p:eneral  post  office.  Tinies  S4iuar»'. 
O,  X,  W,  H,  I,  and  J  at  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street  and  Lexinjnon 
Avenue. 

Another  line  w^•ls  in  operation  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  between  the  City 
Hall  Station  and  Stations  I),  Madison  Square,  F,  Grand  Central.  Y.  K.  U, 
and  L  at  One  hundred  and  twenty-lifth  Street  and  liexinji^ton  Avenue. 

In  connection  with  these  lines  there  was  also  a  cross-town  line  l>etween  the 
general  post  office  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  and  the  Grand  Central  Station  on 
the  east  side,  as  in  the  case  of  Stations  J  and  L,  thus  providing  two  complete 
loops  of  pneumatic  tube  lines.  This  materially  exi)edited  the  delivery  and 
dispatch  of  mail  forwarded  by  this  system  from  the  City  Hall  Station  and 
stations  throu;;hout  the  city,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  either  loop  was 
available  in  cases  of  emergency  arising  from  disarrangements  in  the  service, 
adverse  weather  conditions,  or  other  situations  which  were  bey<md  control. 

Another  line  was  in  operation  between  the  City  Hall  Station  and  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Station,  a  distance  of  about  one-half  mile,  and  although  this  line 
was  comparatively  short  in  length  it  proved  of  great  importance. 

There  w^as  also  a  pneumatic  tube  operating  between  the  City  Hall  Station. 
Wall  Street  Station,  and  Station  I*,  which  was  likewise  of  great  imi>ort4Un*e. 
especially  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  mail  involved,  which  was  principally 
to  and  from  the  tinancial,  banking,  and  steamship  sections  of  the  city. 

There  was  also  a  pneumatic  tube  line  operating  from  the  Ciiy  Hail  Station. 
New  York,  to  the  general  post  office,  Br(u)klyn,  and  Timos  I'laza  Station  of 
tbe  latter  oflire,  which  is  s'tuate^l  .•n  the  I^cmg  Island  Hnilroad  Station,  Flat- 
busli  Avenue,  that  ciiy.  Owing  to  the  dose  soc  al  and  business  interest  exi»«t- 
ing  between  the  liorougbs  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  ilue  to  the  fact  that  u 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  former  are  engagetl  in  business  in 
tlie  latter,  this  tube  was  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very  much  indee<l 
to  the  rapid  exchange  of  letter  mail  between  the  tw'o  i>ost  offices.  In  addition 
to  facilitating  the  receipt  of  local  mall  in  each  direction,  the  extension  of  the 
pneumatic  tube  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Station  materially  increased  its 
value  to  the  Postal  Service,  as  first-class  mail  for  the  whole  qf  Long  Island, 
wdiich  is  at  times  very  heavy,  and  particularly  so  during  the  summer  nuaiths. 
was  greaily  advanced  by  the  shortening  of  the  transit  tHne  between  the  point 
of  mailing  and  the  railroad  station  from  which  the  trains  departetl,  through 
the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tubes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  restoraticm  of  the  pneumatic  tube  sysiem  in  New 
York  Cijy  and  Brooklyn  is  justified  because  of  the  rapid  servic^e  which  it  \>ill 
provide  for  the  transmission  of  mail,  particularly  thai  of  the  first  class. 

The  advantages  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system  in  this  city  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  country  because  of  the  later  train  connections  that  could 
be  made  for  ouigoing  domestic  and  foreign  mails,  and  the  more  exi>etlitious 
transmission  of  inconung  mails  intended  for  deliver.v. 

Incoming  mails  for  delivery  distribute<l  on  trains  and  mail  steamers  for  the 
various  stations  would  secure  immediate  dispatch  and  connect  with  delivery 
trip  by  carrier.  Under  the  present  method  of  transporting  mails  between  the 
terminals  and  stations  by  motor-vehicle  service  exclusively,  incoming  mails 
from  trains  and  steamers  must  await  the  next  scheduled  d'spatch  of  truck. 
With  tlie  use  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  it  would  be  possible  to  advance  much  of 
this  mail  in  delivery  or  make  better  and  surer  connect'.ons  with  the  delivery 
trips.  Mails  received  unworked  from  incoming  trains  and  mall  steamers 
would  also  be  expedited  by  the  more  expeditious  dispatch  after  distribut'on 

was  completed.  ^^.^     .  .  ., 

The  special  delivery  first-class  mail  which  approximates  15,000  pieces  daily 
would  be  considerably  expedited  in  delivery  between  the  hours  of  a30  a.  m. 
and  10  30  p.  m.  This  class  of  mail  is  of  exceptional  Importance,  and  as  it  is 
given  preference  in  handling  wherher  it  is  deposited  in  the  drops  at  the  geuend 
post  office  or  stations,  received  from  collections,  or  in  the  mails  from  other 
post  offices,  it  is  essential  that  transportation  from  point  to  point  be  accom- 
plished In  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  pneumatic  tubes  providetl  a  means 
for  the  rapid  interchange  of  special  delivery  matter  and  expedited  its  delivery. 


'v 
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The  restoration  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  wouhl  contribute  materially  to  the 
safety  of  the  mails  because  of  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  (Hsi)atch  of 
registered  mails,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  and  in  addition  to  the  element 
of  safety  there  would  also  be  greater  expedition  accorded  the  transmission  of 
this  important  mail. 

The  benefits  of  the  i)neumatic  tubes  are  not  restricted  to  the  stations  c<m- 
iiei'ted  thereby,  but  extend  to  the  stations  north  of  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  Street  on  the  West  Side  and  in  The  Bronx  on  the  East  Side  by  making 
IHissible  more  rapid  transmiss'on  from  the  downtown  stations  to  stations  J 
jiiul  L,  where  connection  is  made  with  motor-vehicle  service  serving  stations 
north  of  these  iM)ints.  The  importance  of  The  Bronx  section  is  constantly 
increasing,  as  evidenced  bv  the  growth  of  business  and  increase  in  population, 
which  now  exceeds  SOO.OCK). 

The  entire  value  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  as  a  means  of  transportation 
for  first-class  mails  can  only  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  all  of  the 
advantages  this  service  affords  in  addition  to  the  volume  of  mail  that  is  expe- 
dited in  transmission  by  their  use.  Their  flexibility  and  dependability  com- 
I)ared  with  surface  means  of  transportation,  which  are  subject  to  the  usual 
Interruptions  of  all  street  traffic,  Is  an  important  factor  in  their  favor.  Their 
availability  for  immediate  use  for  transmission  of  special  delivery  and  other 
letter  mail  contributes  materially  to  expeditious  delivery  and  disi)atch.  It  is 
extremely  Important  that  distribution  of  mails  be  begun  as  soon  as  is  possible, 
and  because  of  the  shorter  transit  time  required  in  transmitting  mails  by  pneu- 
matic tubes  the  clerical  force  at  the  main  office,  stations,  terminals,  or  on 
trains  are  enabled  to  begin  the  work  of  separation  and  distribution  earlier  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  means. 

The  street  traffic  conditions  in  this  city  are  such  that  the  city  authorities  are 
constantly  studying  the  subject  of  street  traffic  congestion,  which  becomes  more 
aggravated  daily,  and  in  this  connection  there  is  i)ending  in  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  mun  cipal  government  a  bill  to  regulate  by  mechanical  means  the 
speeil  of  motor  vehicles.  It  jiroposcs  tt»  require  all  motor  vehicles  to  be  Hpiipped 
with  governors  or  controllers  which  will  regulate  the  speed  at  which  they  may 
be  operated,  limiting  the  maximum  speed  to  12  miles  per  hour. 

The  importance  of  the  New  York  post  office,  as  reflected  by  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  and  its  postal  re<'eipts  of  more  than  $53,000,000  annually,  to  the  rest 
of  the  country  necessitates  that  every  means  be  employed  for  the  most  exi)€- 
ditious  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  resumption 
of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  at  this  office  is  a  public  necessity. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Mr.  Morgan  was  postmaster  at  New  York  in  other 
days? 

Mr.  Edwakds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivax.  Has  he  always  been  in  favor  of  the  tubes,  as  far  as 
yon  know,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  will  know. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  may  say  that  mv  understanding  is  that  he  has 
been.     I  would  not  want  to  make  that  as  a  definite  statement. 

Mr.  Byrnh.  The  letter  you  have  just  read  speaks  of  certain  re- 
sults accomplished  by  the  tubes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  was 
to  which  he  refers? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  refers  to  the  time  when  he  was  post- 
master before. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  was  my  impression,  that  he  referred  to  tlie 
experience  several  years  ago  when  the  tubes  were  in  operation  in 
New  York  before  they  were  discontinued.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  postmaster  at  New  York  City  at  the  time  the  tube 
service  was  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  would  like  to  have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Morgan  en- 
tered on  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Edwards.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  John  J. 
Kiely,  the  superintendent  of  mails  in  New  York  City,  testify. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  KIELY,  STIPERINTENDENT  OF  MAILS, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  superintendent  of 
mails? 

Mr.   Kiely.  Eighteen  days,  since  the  1st  of  Februar\\ 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  superintendent  before  you  became 
the  superintendent? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Mr.  Morris. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  he  superintendent? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Exactly  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Vi  hat  has  been  your  experience  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  I  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  1885. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  have  you  been  doing  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Kiely.  I  went  through  all  the  grades  of  clerkship.  I  was 
assistant  superintendent  of  delivery  in  1905;  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  at  the  foreign  station,  and  back  to  the 
Grand;  assistant  superintendent  of  delivery  in  charge  of  the  City 
Hall  and  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  superintendent 
of  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiEi^Y.  I  have  been  a  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  a  supervisor? 

Mr.  Kiely.  In  1905  and  particularly  since  1913,  when  I  was  ap- 
poiiited  in  charge  of  the  City  Hall  Station.  I  have  been  at  perhaps 
the  largest  stations  in  the  city  where  the  tubes  operate. 

EXPEDIENCY    IN    MOVEMENT   OF    MAIL. 

The  Chairma'n.  What  experience  have  you  had  as  to  the  tubes 
on  which  you  can  testify  as  to  their  utility  and  the  advantage  of  the 
tubes  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  the  mails? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Observation. 

The  Chauiman.  What  observation? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Observation,  seeing  the  mails  come  in. 

'J'he  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  special  test  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  them  personally  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  From  time  to  time;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  those  tests? 

Mr.  Kiely.  From  time  to  time  it  was  necessary  to  watch  the  mail 
and  make  tests  as  to  the  movement  of  the  mail  from  station  to  station 
and  judge  by  the  postmarks. 

The  Chairman.  -What  special  connection  did  you  have  with  those 
tests  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  They  were  made  at  my  diiection. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  outcome  of  them? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  found  out  at  that  time  that  the  mail  from  the 
farthest  points  of  the  city  would  reach  the  City  Hall  Station  within 
two  or  three  hours  at  the  latest. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  means? 

Mr.  KiBi^Y.  By  the  tubes. 

The  Chairman.  How  lon^  would  it  take  without  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiBLY.  Our  experience  is  that  after  the  tubes  went  out  of  ex- 
istence that  where  it  took  three  hours  or  two  hours  to  deliver  a  letter 
or  send  a  letter  through  the  tubes,  it  would  take  four  or  five  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advantage  was  there  in  the  time  of 
dispatch  after  the  mail  ^ot  into  the  tubes  over  the  ordinary  method 
of  transmitting  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  should  say  all  the  way  from  one  hour. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  speed  did  the  mail  ^o  through  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiBLY.  About  25  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Twenty-five  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (xAU^ivAN.  It  took,  you  say,  from  two  to  three  hours  from  the 
farthest  point  in  the  city? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir.  You  must  understand  that  the  tubes  <io  only 
up  to  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street,  and  al>ove  One  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  Street  the  mail  must  be  transported  by  wagon^ 

DISPOSITION"    or    MAIL    AT   KM)   OF  Tl'liK. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  mail  after  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  tube? 

Mr.  Ktei.y.  You  are  speaking,  I  assume,  of  the  tube  stations  ex- 
clusively ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  tube  stations  exclusively. 

Mr.  KiEi.Y.  The  operation  of  the  tubes  between  tube  stations  is  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  operation  of  the  tubes  between  stations. 
T  want  to  know  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  mail  after  it  readies 
the  end  of  the  tube,  what  do  you  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  KiKLY.  If  it  is  for  immediate  stations  it  is  thrown  on  the  open 
table  from  the  tube  carrier. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what? 

Mr.  KiKi.Y.  It  is  opened  and  put  in  the  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Thrown  and. distributed? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  does  it  take  to  redistribute  the 
mail  after  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  tube?  How  much  time  will  be 
cgnsumed  in  the  redistribution  of  the  mail  which  would  not  have  to 
be  consumed  if  it  did  not  go  through  the  tube? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  came  in  a  wagon  to  the  post  office? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Take  mail  for  shipment  across  the  continent, 
what  would  happent  to  the  mail  after  it  came  out  of  the  tube;  it 
would  have  to  be  redistributed? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes ;  it  would  have  to  be  redistributed.  Then  it  would 
have  to  be  thrown  in  the  pouch. 
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The  Chairman.  Whereas  if  it  went  by  wagon  it  would  be  in  a 
pouch  before  it  started  from  the  post  office? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  tying  up  the  mail  and  pla<ring  it  in 
the  carrier  for  distribution  through  the  tube  and  the  time  consumed 
in  passing  through  the  tube  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  mail  after  it  left  the  tube  would  be  almost  as  much  or 
more  than  it  would  be  if  you  took  the  letters,  already  pouched,  in  a 
wagon  to  the  train  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  N-o,  sir;  not  at  all.    Let  me  describe  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  the  operation  is. 

Mr.  KiELY.  If  you  will  permit  me.  In  both  instances  the  mail  is 
tied  out.  In  the  one  instance,  where  it  goes  by  w^agon,  it  is  taken  to 
a  pouch  case  and  is  thrown  into  pouches  and  then  from  pouches  it  is 
put  into  a  wagon. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  pouches  go  into  the  wagon? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course,  to  the  train? 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  goes  direct  to  the  train.  In  the  other  instance  when 
it  is  tied  out  it  is  not  taken  to  the  pouch  case,  but  it  is  sent  directly 
to  the  tube  carriers,  placed  therein  and  dispatched. 

The  Chairman.  Dispatched  to  the  working  table  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  pouched  and  sent  down  the  chute 
to  the  train.    So  time  is  gained. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  is  gained? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Part  of  the  mail  is  at  the  end  of  the  tube  line  before 
the  wagon  leaves  in  the  other  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
advantage  is  there  in  the  time  of  the  mail  after  it  gets  to  the  tube 
and  before  it  gets  on  the  train ;  is  there  any  advantage  in  time  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  the  Hudson  Terminal  Station  there  is  probably 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  extra  cost  is  there  for  handling  the 
mail  that  goes  through  the  tubes  in  addition  to  the  annual  charge  for 
the  tube  service  that  is  not  required  to  be  paid  for  mail  that  goes  on 
the  wagon? 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  is  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  tell  me  there  is  not  any? 

Mr.  KiELY.  If  you  will  repeat  your  question,  I  can  understand  it. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  I  thought  I  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  KiELY.  You  put  in  a  phrase,  "  in  addition  to  the  cost." 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  tube  is  an  annual  charge,  so  much 
a  mile,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  assume  that  there  is  an  annual  charge. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  to  have  a  lot  of  clerks  at  the  end  of 
the  tube  to  redistribute  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  If  the  tubes  are  in  operation,  we  will  get  along  with 
less  clerks. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  How  much 
clerk  hire  would  you  have  to  pay  for  redistributing  the  mail  for  dis- 
patch after  it  leaves  the  tube  which  you  would  not  have  to  pay  at  all  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  that  particular  point  we  would  have  to  have  more 
clerks  than  we  would  have  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  would  have  the  same  number  of  clerks  that  we 
would  have  to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  under  the 
wagon  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  those,  anyway,  at  the 
beginning? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Either  beginning  or  end. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  more  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ties  up  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  am  speaking  now  of  pouching  cases. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tying  of  the  mail  for  dispatch  through 
the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiELY.  The  same  number  that  dispatch  it  by  wagon. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  end  of  the  tube  you  have  to  do  it  again  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiELY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  mail  into  the  pouch  after 
you  take  it  out  of  the  tube  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  You  generally  have  it  tied  up ;  it  comes  in  bundles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  New  York  have  to  pay  over 
the  annual  rental  of  the  tube  for  the  dispatch  of  mail  after  it  leaves 
the  tube  that  it  would  not  have  to  pay  if  it  went  by  wagon  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  more. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  vou  have  to  have  clerks  to 
do  the  work? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir.  Where  we  require  one  clerk  to  put  it  into  the 
tube  we  would  require  seven  or  eight  to  put  it  in  the  pouches.  That 
is  our  experience  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  experience,  and  T  have  been  watch- 
ing this  mail  business  for  a  long  while.  There  is  really  some  ad- 
vantage in  time  by  the  distribution  of  the  mail  by  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  KiELY.  By  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  superintendent  of  the  mail  for 
18  days? 

Mr.  KiELY.  But  I  have  had  experience  for  15  years  as  a  super- 
visor. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  supervisory  work — directly  in 
connection  with  the  transmission  of  mails? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir;  I  supervised  the  stations  where  the  tubes 
were  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  All  vou  did  was  to  know  that  the  mail  came  in 
the  tubes  under  the  worktable  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  And  that  they  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  did  not  know  where  thev  went  tx>  or 
vou  did  not  know  what  cost  there  was  attached  after  thev  went  out? 
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Mr.  KiELY.  Xo ;  I  never  was  in  charge  of  that,  but  I  knew  in  this 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  charofed  with  the  responsibility  of 
what  it  cost  to  do  the  thin)?? 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  one  time  I  was  in  charge  of  a  station  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  tube  and  another  time  I  was  in  charge  of  a  station  at  the 
end  of  a  tube. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  of  the  cost  of  the  work? 

DISPENSING    WITH    CLERKS* 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  know  that  if  the  tubes  are  again  placed  in  operation 
it  will  dispense  with  the  services  of  104  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  insurance  of  the  safety  of  regis- 
tered mail,  how  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  the  present  time  registered  mail  is  being  trans- 
ported to  all  stations  in  New  York  under  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  guards? 

Mr.  XiELY.  If  the  tubes  go  into  operation  we  will  dispense  with 
all  the  guards  on  the  wagons  that  go  between  stations.  You  can  trans- 
port 80  per  cent  of  the  registered  mail  by  tubes. 

(;rARi)s  FOR  registerf:d  mail,  etc.,  convoyed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  registered  mail  in  New  York  is 
taken  from  station  to  station? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  can  not  sav  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  put  on  the 
wagon  to  guard  registered  mail  or  parcel  post? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  know  that  we  would  not  have  guards  for  other  than 
registered  mail. 

The  Chairman.  I  supix)se  you  put  a  man  on  the  wagon  if  there  is 
one  registered  letter? 

Mr.  KjELY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  ))ut  those  men  on  to  guard  valuable  registered  mail. 
We  have  perhai)s  140  different  runs  of  convoys  during  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  convoy? 

Mr.  KiELY.  A  convoy  is  a  man  who  is  placed  on  a  wagon  to  guanl 
registered  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  the 
registered  mail,  you  say? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Personally,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  are  140  convoys 
or  139  convoys  more  than  there  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  know  they  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  KiKLY.  Because  the  superintendent  of  registry  department, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  registered  mail,  determines  the  trips  on  which 
convoys  are  to  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  evidence  that  thev  are  required.  That 
is  a  regulation  enforced  by  somebody  to  put  them  on.  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  required? 
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Mr.  KiELY.  In  any  event,  if  the  tubes  are  again  put  in  operation 
80  per  cent  of  the  registered  mail  will  be  transported  by  tubes  in  tube 
carriers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  guards  are  there;  140,  you 
say? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Who  authorizes  their  appointment? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  assume  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  authority? 

Mr.  KiELY.  That,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  How  long 
have  thev  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Since  November. 

The  Chairman.  A^Tiat  class  of  men  are  employed  on  these  convoys? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Substitute  carriers  and  marines. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  marines? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  substitute  carriers  and 
how  many  are  marines? 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  are  140  substitute  caiTiers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  marines? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Probably  half  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  ten.  What  is  the  value  of  tlic 
registered  mail? 

3fr.  KiELY.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybodv  know? 

Mr.  KiJiLY.  I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  load  of  registered  mail  before  the 
convoys  are  placed  on  it  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  put  convoys  on  all  registered  mail  that  is  regarded 
as  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Eegardless  of  whether  there  is  one  letter  or  a 
thousand? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  do  not  put  them  on  if  there  is  only  one  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  know  what  dispatches  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  do  not 
put  on  guards  where  there  is  only  one  letter? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  did  not  know  how  many  letters 
were  necessarj^  to  have  a  convoy.  Now,  you  say  you  do  know.  Now, 
tell  us  how  you  know? 

Mr.  KiKLY.  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question.  Above 
Forty-second  Street  they  have  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the 
stations,  which  are  not  very  great,  and  those  tri])s  are  not  convoyed, 
but  all  valuable  mail  which  goes  up  in  the  morning  when  the  mail  is 
heavy  and  the  valuable  mail  that  comes  down  at  night,  containing 
remittances  from  stations,  are  convoyed. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  do  not  convov  mail  that  is  valuable  if  it  is 
sent  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  take  it  it  depends  upon  the  time 
of  day?^ 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  judge  by  the  number  of  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  hour  of  the  day  ? 
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Mr.  KiELY.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  want  to  be  understood  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  say  that  the  number  of  pieces  is  less  in  the  middle- 
of  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  convoy  it? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  do  not  convoy  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  you  decide  that  the  mail  is  not  as  val- 
uable in  the  middle  of  the  day? 

Mr.  KiELY.  As  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  that  mail  sent  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  as  important  as  mail  sent  in  the  morning  or  evening  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  they  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  look  at  its 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  think  they  figure  that  there  is  less  chance  of  a  hold-up 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  there  would  be  in  the  early  hours  or  in 
the  evening  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  early  hours  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  In  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  early  hours? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Between  5  and  8  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  differentiate  between  the  value  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  the  mail  is  dependent  upon  what 
time  of  day  the  mail  goes  out — it  is  valuable  or  not  valuable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  post  office.  Hence,  the  tubes  are  necessary  in  one- 
third  of  the  day  and  they  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  other  two- 
thirds? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  right  way  to  look  at 
it.    It  would  give  better  protection  than  is  given  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  wanted  to  expedite  the  special- 
delivery  letters.  How  many  special-delivery  letters  do  you  have  in 
New  York  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Fifteen  to  seventeen  thousand  a  day. 

DELIVERY  OF  SPECIAL-DELIVERY  MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  deliver  a  special-delivery 
letter  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  the  present  time  it  takes  from  three  to  five  or 
six  hours,  where  formely  it  took  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  it  took  half  an  hour? 

Mr.  KiELY.  July  1, 1918. 

The  Chairman!^  How  many  special-delivery  letters  were  deliverei! 
in  any  such  time  as  that  during  that  period? 

Mn  KiELY.  We  have  a  record  of  the  delivery  of  those  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  have  known  letters  posted  at  the  Citv  Hall  Station 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  inside  oi  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  letters  delivered  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Within  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  known  of  the  total  nuinl)er 
that  have  not  been  delivered  the  same  day  or  the  next  day  ? 
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Mr.  KiELY.  All  letters  in  New  York  City  that  were  received  up 
to  U  p.  m.  were  delivered  that  dav. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  letters  of  all  kinds? 

]Mr.  KiELY.  All  special-delivery  letters. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  delivered  before  midnight? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  lon^  has  that  practice  existed? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Since  the  special-delivery  service  went  into  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  has  been  continuous? 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

PRCXSPBCTIVE   DECREASE   OF    MOTOR- VEHICLE    SERVICE   THROUGH    INSTALLATION    OF 

TURES. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  of  question  about  it.  Now,  then, 
we  have  one  more  reason  why  the  Post  Office  Department  would  like 
to  have  tube  service  in  New  York,  and  that  is  that  it  will  decrease 
the  cost  of  motor-vehicle  service.  Tell  us,  if  you  know,  how  much 
of  a  decrease  there  will  be  in  the  cost  of  the  motor-vehicle  service 
throu<rh  tlie  installation  of  tube  service? 

Mr.  KiEi^Y.  About  $275,000  will  be  the  saving.  We  will  take 
those  motor  trucks  off  the  streets. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  you  will? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Because  we  have  estimated  upon  and  figured  on  the 
wagons  that  will  be  taken  off  when  the  tube  service  goes  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  total  volume  of  mail  will  be  de- 
livered through  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Of  the  total  volume  of  mail  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  reason  for  your  calculation. 

Mr.  KiELY.  At  the  New  York  post  office  there  are  14,000,0(X)  pieces 
of  mail  handled  daily. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  first-class  mail? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Eight  million  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  weight  of  those  8,000,000  pieces 
of  fii*st-class  mail  as  compared  with  the  total  weight  of  all  the  mail? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  do  you  know  how  many  wagons  you 
could  take  off? 

Mr.  KiEi.Y.  Because  we  know  that  those  wagons  were  put  on  when 
the  tubes  went  out  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  way  to  convince  this  committee. 
You  must  convince  us  that  we  are  justified  in  making  the  investment. 
We  are  rimning  a  business  here;  a  business  enterprise,  and  we  are 
liere  to  conserve  the  public  interests  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money. 

You  must  convince  us  by  a  presentation  of  facts  and  figures.  You 
say  that  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  the  New  York 
City  post  office  daily  is  14,000,000.  and  that  the  total  number  of  pieces 
of  first-class  mail  is  8,000,000,  but  you  do  not  know  the  relative 
weight  of  the  first-class  mail  matter,  as  compared  with  the  total 
weight  of  all  the  mail  matter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  your  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  you  say  that  you  can  effect  a  saving  of 
$275,000  in  the  matter  of  motor  vehicles. 
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Mr.  KiELY.  I  know  that  we  can  take  off  over  18,(J00  pouches  of 
mail  per  day  now  being  carried  by  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  it  off  from  what? 

Mr.  KiELY.  From  the  wagons. 

Mr.  Gallivax.  And  have  it  transported  through  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  wagon  service,  and  how 
much  do  you  estimate  you  can  save? 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  estimate  we  can  save  $275,0(K). 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  vehicle  service  in 
New  York? 

Mr.    KiELY.  It    is    approximately,   or   will    be    this    year,    about 
$1,900,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  that  increased  during  past  year? 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  year  before  last  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  $2,200,0()().    It  is  now  $1,900,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  thf  mail  is  not  as 
large  in  volume  as  it  was,  or  is  it  due  to  economies? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  economies  mainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  mail  as  large  in  volume  as  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  I  believe  it  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  last  year. 

ilr.  (jallivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  a  question  that  has  not 
been  answered. 

PKRCKNTAC.K  OK  VlRST-CLASS   MAIL   HANDLED   THROrtiH  TIRES. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  go  back  to  that.  What  percentage  of  the 
total  mail  is  to  be  carried  through  the  tubes,  or  what  is  the  j^er- 
cejitage  of  the  first-class  mail? 

Mr.  KiEi.Y.  Eight-fourteenths. 

The  Chairman.  Eight-fourteenths  of  all  the  mail? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  are 
talking  about  pieces  of  mail. 

Mr.  Kiely.  All  of  our  mail  is  handled  by  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  handled  by  pieces,  but  it  is  not  han- 
dled by  pieces  when  you  come  to  load  the  stuff  on  trucks.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  the  weight  of  the  first-class  mail  as  compared  with 
the  total  weight  of  the  mail.  I  want  to  know  what  ])ercentage  of  the 
weight  is  represented  by  the  weight  of  first-class  mail.  Is  it  1  i>er 
cent  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  have  no  estimates  on  the  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Then  vou  are  entirelv  out  of  court.  You  have  no 
case  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Is  it  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight? 

Mr.  Kiely.  It  must  be  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  one-h#f  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  weight  of  the  mail. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is:  It  is  about  one-half  of 
1  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  mnil  would 
go  through  the  tubes.  Six  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail  is  all  that 
you  can  put  through  the  tubes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  That  is  not  right. 
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The  Chairman.  I  can  prove  that  to  you  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  KiELY.  There  are  8,0()0.()0()  pieces  of  first-class  mail  per  day, 
and  r),0()(),()()()  pieces  would  go  through  the  tubes. 

The  Chairman.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail  could  go 
through  the  tubes.  You  can  figure  jt  out  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 
Vou  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  that  I  want  you  to  come  to.  I 
Avant  to  know  how  you  can  expect  to  tell  us  about  this  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  you  admit  that  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  expect  to  save  $275,000 
a  year  in  transportation  by  motor  vehicles  across  New  York  by  the 
substitution  of  tube  service. 

Mr.  KiELY.  We  would  dispense  with  wagons  that  would  carry 
13,0()()  pouches  of  mail  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  dispensed  with  anything,  and  you 
do  not  know  what  the  weight  of  the  mail  is. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  know  that  we  can  disj^ense  with  wagons  that  are 
i'arryjng  18,000  pouches  of  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  mail  w^ould  go 
through  the  tubes  or  what  would  be  the  weight  of  the  mail  going 
through  the  tubes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  is  immaterial  what  the  weight  is.  We  know  that 
that  mail  is  now  contained  in  13,000  ])ouches,  and  we  know  that  it 
requires  so  many  wagons  to  transport  that  mail. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  the  weight  is  a  very  material  one, 
because  if  the  mail  tliat  goes  tlirougli  the  tube  constitutes  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent 

Mr.  KiELY  (interposing).  I  do  not  admit  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  admit  it  or  not,  it  is 
a  fact.  I  know  something  about  this  matter  myself.  Now,  if  it  is 
only  one-half  of  1  ])er  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mail,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  it  would  make  any  diiTcrenco  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  that  you  would  have  on  tlie  streets^  With  only  one-half 
oV  1  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  through  the  tubes,  what 
difference  would  be  made  in  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  Kh:ly.  I  know  that  if  the  tubes  are  placed  in  operation,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  the  frequency  of  service  that  we  have  now. 
I  know  this,  that  we  are  compelled  now  to  have  half-hour  service 
in  order  to  deliver  the  letter  mail.  If  we  had  that  letter  mail  trans- 
ported through  the  tubes,  we  could  do  away  with  that  half-hourly 
service  and  transport  all  of  the  other  mail  in  wagons  as  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  that  by  a  resurvey  of  the  wagon  service 
we  can  fuilher  reduce  the  service  by  using  larger  wagons  and  by 
having  less  frequency  in  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  believe  so,  but  you  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  am  quite  positive  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  facts  upon  which  to  base  your  belief. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  am  not  imagining  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  given  us  any  facts  at  all.  Why 
do  you  not  figure  it  out  on  the  basis  of  facts.  You  have  not  figured 
out  anything  here,  but  you  are  simply  making  assertions.  You  have 
not  stated  any  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  KiELir.  I  am  telling  you  that  this  wagon  service  is  predicated 
upon  the  movement  of  the  first-class  mail,  and  those  wagons  are  not 
filled  to  capacity  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Chairman.  1  know  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  send  the  mail  through  the  tubes  or  not,  you  would  not 
have  to  have  any  more  wagons  by  reason  of  that  fact.  If  you  sent 
it  through  the  tubes,  you  would  not  have  any  less  number  of  wagons, 

Mr.  KiELY.  If  we  sent  it  through  the  tubes,  we  would  have  a  less 
number  of  wagons,  because  we  would  not  have  to  provide  the  fre- 
quency of  wagon  service  that  is  now  required. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  figure  it  out  and  show  us  why 
you  want  to  do  this  thing?  If  you  were  running  a  business  for  a 
private  person  or  corporation,  and  you  asked  the  president  of  the 
corporation  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  department 
that  you  were  running  for  the  business  corporation,  you  would  have 
to  show  him  the  facts  and  figurips  before  he  would  make  the  invest- 
hient. 

Mr.  KjELY.  I  am  showing  you  now. 

The  Chairman.  No;  vouare  not.  You  could  not  show  anvbodv 
ill  any  business  in  the  world  upon  the  basis  that  you  have  under- 
taken to  show  us,  or  if  you  undertook  it  upon  that  basis  you  would 
not  get  $1  invested  in  any  business  enterprise  in  the  world.  You 
could  not  indue  the  investment  of  a  single  dollar  in  any  business 
enterprise  upon  the  basis  of  such  testimony  as  you  have  submitted 
here.  You  have  not  shown  anything.  You  ought  to  have  the  figure- 
here.  We  ought  to  know  the  relative  weight  of  the  first-class  mail 
as  compared  with  the  total  mail.  We  should  know  the  percentages  of 
the  different  clashes  of  mail,  the  number  of  dispatches  that  will  Ik* 
made  through  the  tubes,  the  quantity  of  mail  carried  in  each  di>- 
patch,  the  cost  of  handling  the  mail  at  the  end  of  the  dispatcli,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  the  distribution  of  the  mail  before  it  goes  on 
the  train.  We  do  pretend  to  know  something  about  this  subject, 
fief  ore  we  invest  money  in  a  service  of  this  kind  we  want  to  find  out 
what  we  are  doing.  \  ou  have  not  proven  your  case  by  any  mean^, 
and  you  can  not  prove  it  in  that  way.  If  you  were  running  a  depart- 
ment for  me  in  connection  with  my  business  I  would  make  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  you  could  do  before  you  got  any  money.  You  ha^e 
not  told  us  what  you  can  do,  and  we  are  here  trying  to  represent 
the  taxpayers.  Now,  you  say  this  would  relieve  congestion  on  the 
streets  and  prevent  accidents.  To  what  extent  do  you  know  that  to 
be  the  case.  Of  course,  you  have  not  made  this  statement,  but  it  is 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  you  am 
placed  upon  the  stand  to  prove  what  they  say.  We  want  you  to 
prove  it  if  you  can.  Now,  tell  us  about  tlie  congested  condition  on 
the  streets  that  causes  accidents,  and  how  you  can  relieve  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KiELY.  Naturally,  if  we  relieve  the  wagon  service  of  so  many 
wagons — -^ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  you  will  not  do  that,  will  you^ 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  said  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  shown  us  how  you  will  do  it. 

Mr.  KiEi.Y.  We  will  take  them  off  if  the  tubes  go  into  operation, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  During  the  last  eight  montlis,  from 
July  1  to  February  1,  there  were  815  accidents. 

The  Chairman.  Those  accidents  are  occurring  every  day  on  every 
street  of  every  city  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KiELY.  These  are  accidents  to  our  trucks. 
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Tht  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  due  to  tlie  carelessness  of 
the  drivers. 

Mr.  KiEiiY.  Naturally,  if  we  reduce  the  number  of  trucks,  we 
will  reduce  the  number  of  accidents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  reduce  the  number  of  trucks,  you  are 
liable  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  ? 

Mr.  KiELY,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  probably  do  that,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  you  will  do  it?  You  do  not  know  that  and  nobody  can 
tell  about  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  prove  that  because  I  do  not  think 
anybody  can  do  that.  Of  course,  there  is  only  one  sure  way  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  accidents  and  that  is  to  make  the  drivers  drive 
sanely,  which  they  do  not  do. 

NUMBER    OF    STATIONS    HAVING    TUBES. 

Then  you  say  that  this  will  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  the  mail. 
How  would  this  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  the  mail?  How  many 
stations  have  you  to  which  this  mail  would  go  througli  the  tubes 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Twenty -seven. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  altogether? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Forty-seven. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  27  stations  out  of  47  would  be  supplied 
by  the  tubes? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  20  stations  that  have 
no  tubes?     How  will  you  take  care  of  the  mail  for  those  stations? 

Mr.  KiELY.  They  are  principally  outlying  stations. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  no  rights? 

Mr.  KiELY.  If  we  had  our  way  we  would  extend  tlie  tube  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  extend  the  service  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  KiELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  claim  that  this  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  a  number  of  pouching  clerks  and  loading  and  plat- 
form labor.  I  think  you  will  add  to  the  number  of  pouching  clerks. 
I  do  not  believe  you  and  I  can  agree  on  that.  I  believe  you  would 
add  to  the  number. 

Mr.  KiELY.  Our  experience  indicates  that  we  would  reduce  the 
number. 

TUBE    SERVICE    AT    CHICAOO.    ILL. 

The  Chairman.  My  experience  has  been  just  the  reverse.  I  will 
tell  you  about  my  experience  in  Chicago.  I  have  read  some  ex- 
perience with  these  matters  and  have  made  some  study  of  the  mail 
business. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  understand  that  you  are  the  best  informed  man  in 
Congress  on  the  mail  service. 

The  Chairman.  My  experience  was  this:  You  start  the  mail 
through  the  tube,  having  placed  it  in  an  8-inch  carton,  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  6  inches,  I  believe.  Now,  you  have  got  to  go  through  the 
usual  form  of  tying  this  mail  matter  up  in  order  to  get  it  in;  then 
you  shoot  it  through  and  it  goes  to  the  work  table ;  then  it  goes  from 
the  work  table  into  the  pouch,  and  you  have  got  to  have  men  there 
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to  pouch  the  mail.     Now,  it  is  more  expensive  to  tie  up  the  mail  to 
send  it  through  the  tube  than  it  is  to  tie  it  up  to  go  in  a  pouch. 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  is  the  same  form. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  tie  it  up  in  a  certain  form  to  go  through 
the  tube. 

Mr.  KiELY.  It  is  in  the  same  form. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  mail  matter  gets  to  the  other  end  you 
must  handle  it  again.  I  have  had  this  experience:  I  have  started 
with  a  wagon  loaded  with  mail  from  the  post  office  at  the  same  time 
that  mail  was  put  into  -the  tube,  the  tube  mail  and  the  wagon  mail 
having  the  same  destination.  The  wagon  w^as  drawn  by  horses, 
walking  at  an  even  pace  of  about  4  miles  per  hour,  and  the  mail  that 
was  carried  on  the  wagon  was  put  on  the  train  before  the  mail  that 
went  through  the  tube. 

Mr.  KiELY.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there  ?   ' 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  You  started  off  the  operation  by  starting  with  the  mail 
wagon.  Now,  did  you  start  from  the  minute  that  the  mail  was  tied 
out  at  the  mail  case? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  understood  that  you  started  from  the  platform  where 
the  mail  was  already  in  the  pouches  and  in  the  wagons. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  time  gained  is  not  from 
that  point,  but  from  the  time  the  mail  is  tied  out  on  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Tied  out  on  the  case  at  each  end  of  the  tul>e  ? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  mean  where  it  is  distributed. 

The  Chairman.  Time  is  lost  in  the  distribution  instead  of  being 
gained.  Here  is  the  experience  we  had :  We  paid  $19,500  a  year  per 
mile  for  tube  service,  the  service  amounting  to  something  over 
$900,000  all  told.  My  experience  with  it  showed  that  the  extra  cost 
for  clerical  force  at  the  end  of  the  tube  service  was  about  as  $60,000 
would  be  to  $130,000.  Therefore  there  would  be  50  per  cent  on  top 
of  that  that  we  would  not  have  to  have  if  it  were  not  for  the  tubes. 

Mr.  KiELY.  May  I  tell  you  of  our  experience  in  New  York?  When 
the  tubes  went  out  of  operation  we  had  to  ask  for  104  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know'  that  every  post  office  in  the 
United  States  is  very  liberal  in  its  request  for  clerks,  and  whether 
the  tubes  were  in  operation  or  out  of  operation,  those  requests  would 
come  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  clerks.  You  would  have  a 
request  from  everyone  of  those  post  offices  every  morning  or  every 
week  at  the  outside.  Therefore  you  can  not  attribute  that  demand 
to  the  lack  of  tube  service. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  tell  you  positively  that  we  needed  those  clerks  in 
order  to  handle  our  pouching. 

KLIMINATTON    OF    DEPRECIATION    OF    MAIL    POITCHES. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  elimination  of  wear  and  tear 
on  mail  pouches  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  required.  How 
many  mail  pouches  would  you  save? 

Mr.  KiELY.  About  13,000  pouches  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wear  and  tear  would  be  saved? 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  would  judge  to  the  extent  of  about  $30,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  that  out? 

Mr.  KiELY.  No,  sir;  I  am  estimating  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  agree  that  this  does  provide  an  alter- 
native method  of  transporting  the  letter  mail  in  case  of  storm.  All 
of  us  will  agree  to  that.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Morgan: 

Incoming  mails  for  delivery  distributed  on  trains  und  mail  steamers  for  the 
Aarlous  stations  would  secure  immediate  dispatch  in  connection  with  de- 
livery trips  by  carriers.  Under  the  present  method  of  transporting  mails  be- 
tween the  terminals  and  the  staticms  by  motor-vehicle  service  exclusively 
incoming  mails  from  trains  nnd  atenmers  mnst  awjiit  the  next  scheduled 
dispntch  of  truck.  With  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  it  would  be  possible 
to  advance  much  of  this  mail  in  delivery  or  make  better  and  surer  connections 
with  the  delivery  trips. 

I  judge  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  rather  reckless  in  his  statement 
here,  because  he  assumes  that  all  mail  is  dispatched  between  docks 
und  ships  and  trains  by  motor  vehicle.  There  was  a  time  during 
the  war  when  that  was  done,  because  we  did  away  with  the  tug 
service  to  the  ships  at  quarantine,  but  I  understand  that  that  serv- 
ice has  been  reinstated,  so  that  the  ship  mail  does  not  have  to  be 
handled  in  this  way  at  all.  It  may  have  been  done  in  that  way 
when  Mr.  Morgan  was  postmaster  before,  but  that  was  in  the 
paleozoic  age.  He  has  forgotten  that  we  meet  the  ships  at  quaran- 
tine and  take  the  mail  from  the  ships  and  bring  it  around  the  Bat- 
tery, carrying  it  to  the  terminals  from  which  it  is  shipped  to  its  , 
destination. 

Mr.  KiELY.  That  is  the  way  we  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  do  that  during  the  war? 

Mr.  KiEi^Y.  It  was  given  up  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  reinstated? 

Mr.  KiELT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon 
me  in  this  matter.     You  have  not  produced  a  single  fact. 

Mr.  KiELY.  I  think  I  have  given  you  all  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  given  us  a  single  fact.  The  only 
way  in  which  you  can  give  facts  is  to  figure  them  out,  and  you  have 
not  done  that. 

Mr.  KiELY.  They  are  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  No;  there  is  not  one.  When  you  read  that  testi- 
monv  vou  will  be  bound  to  conclude  that  vou  have  not  submitted  a 
single  fact.  You  have  made  statements,  but  you  have  no  where 
shown  how  the  results  you  claim  can  be  attained.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  (Jenoral  contradicts  what  you  have 
said.  He  has  not  said  it  here,  but  we  will  bring  him  down  here  and 
ask  him  to  testify.  He  says  that  you  can  not  save  in  the  truck  serv- 
ice through  the  introduction  of  tubes.  The  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General  savs  that  vou  can  not  save  aiiv  monev  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  reason  Dr.  Work  made  that  statement  was  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  mail  was  increasing  so  rapidly  in  New 
York  that  they  would  need  all  the  trucks  they  had  to  carry  the  in- 
creased mail  even  with  the  tubes.  He  feels  tJuit  a  saving  would  be 
made  in  trucks,  becauS3  with  the  tubes  no  new  trucks  would  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  increase  but  there  might  not  be  an  actual  savino 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  of  the  increased  volume  of  mail  to  i)c 
carried. 
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Mr.  Gau^ivan.  There  is  one  ques^tion  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered. I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  chairman's  examination, 
because  it  was  interesting  and  entertaining,  and  Mr.  Kiely  is  also 
interesting  and  entertaining.  Now,  there  are  14,000,000  pieces  of 
mail  per  day  handled  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Eight  million  pieces  of  which  are  first-class  mail 
matter? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  of  thosi» 
8.000,000  pieces  of  mail  were  carried  through  the  tubes  under  the  old 
order  of  things? 

Mr.  Kiely.  About  5,000,000  pieces,  or  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lion pieces. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  tubes,  those  5.000.- 
()(K)  pieces  of  mail  which  were  formerly  carried  by  the  pneumati«" 
tubes  have  to  be  loaded  upon  wagons  and  transported  across  town, 
or  uptown  or  down  town. 

Mr.  Kiely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  Mr.  Kiely,  you  have  been  there  since  1905? 

Mr.  Kiely.  1885. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Can  you  say  whether  Mr.  Morgan,  now  again  post- 
master of  New  York,  has  always  been  in  favor  of  tubes? 

Mr.  Kiely.  He  has  always  been ;  yes,  sir. 

iSIi*.  (tallivan.  As  one  who  fougfit  my  head  oil  for  the  tubes  in 
other  days,  I  saw  postmasters  change  under  different  administra- 
tions, and.  I  wondered  whether  he  has  abvays  had  this  same  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whethei  Morgan  has  had  or  not,  but 
the  jM  stmaster  in  New  York  and  all  his  assistants  were  opposed  to 
tlie  tubes  on  former  occasions — that  is,  for  the  record — and  so  were 
all  the  postmasters  in  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  and  we 
fiave  be  ome  pretty  well  convinced  that  they  were  either  dodging  the 
issue  or  you  are  making  a  better  case  than  they  did. 

NEED    OF    PNEL'MATIC-TrBE    SERVICE., 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  will  next  introdue  Mr.  Charles  Lubin. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  he  to  testify  about? 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  support  of  the  same  set  of  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  presented  any  fa  ts. 

Mr.  Edwaiu)s.  Then  the  same  allegations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  Li  bin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  entered  the  service  in  1890  and  was 
assigned  to  Station  I).  I  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  de- 
livery in  190G;  assistant  superintendent  of  Station  I  in  April  of  that 
year,  19()();  assistant  superintendent  of  Station  H  in  1909:  examiner 
of  stations  in  1912;  assistant  superintendent  of  delivery  in  1913:  and 
superintendent  of  delivery  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Superintendent  of  city  delivery? 

Mr.  Lubin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  superintendent  of  city  deliA'ery  now? 

Mr.  LiBTN.  At  present ;  yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  AVhat  was  your  attitude  on  the  question  of  the 
pneumatic-tube  service  in  New  York  while  you  were  assistant  super- 
intendent of  delivery  when  this  question  was  up  before? 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  In  favor  of  the  tubes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  make  a  report  on  that  question? 

Mr.  LtTBiN.  I  was  never  asked  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  make 
a  report. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  never  expressed  an  opinion  about  it  oflB- 
ciallv  ? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  post  office  in  New 
York,  those  who  were  in  charge,  at  the  time  Tve  had  this  question 
lip  before,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Litbin.  Well,  Postmaster  Morgan,  Postmaster  Wilcox,  and 
Postmaster  Dayton,  I  believe,  were  all  in  favor  of  tubes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  record  show  that  ? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  did  not  come  in  very  close  contact  with  Postmaster 
Dayton. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  were  all  in  favor  of  tubes,  and 
I  think  the  record  shows  the  other  way.  They  were  in  favor  of  tubes 
running  up  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  I  think  the  tubes  up  to 
Forty-second  Street  should  have  continued,  but,  outside  of  that,  I 
have  never  seen  why  there  should  have  been  any  tubes. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  assigned  to  Station  D 
as  a  clerk  in  1891,  and  the  tubes  were  placed  in  operation  in  New 
York  in  1898.  Station  D  was  among  one  of  the  first  stations  that 
had  that  system  installed.  I  was  also  in  Station  D  when  the  tubes 
were  discontinued  for  lack  of  appropriation — I  do  not  remember 
the  year — ^and  they  were  out  of  service  a  year  or  two  and  then  they 
were  resumed.  Then  I  was  in  Station  I  when  there  was  no  tube  con- 
nection with  that  station.  I  was  transferred  to  Station  H,  which 
carried  a  part  of  that  territory :  a  new  station  was  established,  and  it 
took  in  a  part  of  Station  I  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  station,  and 
tubes  were  installed.  I  noticed  the  difference  in  the  transportation 
of  mail  and  in  the  handling  of  mail  and  the  result  it  had  on  the 
delivery  of  mail  because  of  the  tube  methods,  and  it  has  been  in^ 
experience  that  with  the  tubes  in  operation  larger  quantities  of  mail 
can  connect  with  deliveries;  that  is,  closer  connections  were  made 
with  cari'ier  deliveries.  For  example,  for  the  first  delivery  in  the 
morning  we  have  to  close  out  the  mail  at  a  certain  hour  to  give  the 
carriers  an  opportunity  to  tie  out  their  bundles  and  go  out  on  the 
street  and  deliver  the  mail.  There  have  been  occasions  when  late 
railroad  arrivals  have  come  in  after  the  men  have  been  told  to  tie 
out,  and  then  having  been  told  to  tie  out  we  would  get  several  carriers 
of  railroad  mail,  with  the  wagon  service,  which  we  would  not  put  in, 
but  which  could  have  been  put  in  with  the  tubes.  There  were  various 
instances  of  that  sort.  It  has  been  very  important  with  regard  to 
special-delivery  mail.  The  mail  travels  faster  between  stations.  I 
have  a  table  showing  the  time  of  transferring  by  tube  and  the  time 
of  transferring  under  the  present  wagon  service. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  how  fast  it  travels  by  tube  and  w-i 
know  how  much  delay  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  tube  before  you 
get  the  mail  ready  for  dispatcli.    We  alreadj'  have  that. 

Mr.  LrBiN.    You  particularly  refer  to  railroa<l  mails? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  railroad  mails,  about 
what  I  referred  to  as  railroad  mails? 
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Mr.  LuBiN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  as  far  as  the 
extra  handlings  are  concerned;  the  mails  move  faster,  but  as  far 
as  handling!:  is  concerned,  I  believe  they  ai-e  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  handling  on  mail  that  goes 
through  the  tubes. 

Mr.  LtiiiN.   I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.   You  are  not  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  LuBiN.   I  do  not  think  there  are  any  extra  handlings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  the  first-class  mail 
is  to  the  total  mail  weight  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  LiTBiN.   I  do  not  know  in  weight;  no,  sir. 

The  ChaieIman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  1  per  cent, 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  or  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  LuBiN.  I  know  there  are  8,000,000  letters  a  day,  and  if  you 
calculate  50  letters  to  the  pound  that  would  give  us  the  number  of 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  calculate  that;  we  want  you 
to  have  all  of  those  calculations  made  when  you  come  here,  because  wp 
have  not  the  time  to  make  the  calculations.  We  assume  when  we 
ask  you  questions  that  you  will  have  the  calculations  made  b&  to 
whether  it  is  1  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
5  per  cent,  or  whether  it  is  2  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail  that 
goes  through  the  tubes  or  5  per  cent  of  the  first-class  mail. 

^Ir.  Li'BiN.  1  have  never  called  for  any  statistics  on  that.  The 
piieum*itic  tubes  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  letter  mail 
proposition. 

I'he  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be  used  for  anv  other 
mail. 

Mr.  LiBiN.  You  could  not  transport  parcel  post  mail  or  second- 
class  mail,  although  we  did  use  it  for  the  transmission  of  daily 
papers,  and  it  expedited  the  delivery  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  else  I  want  to  ask  you  about. 
You  have  testified  to  your  adherence  to  the  belief  that  tubes  are  a 
good  thing.    Is  there  anybody  else  here  who  wants  to  testify? 

Mr.  EbwARDS.   Mr.  McGurty. 

TESTS    IN    HANDLING    OF    MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  McCTUi'ty  is  assistant  superintendent,  of  deliv. 
ery  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  from  the  superintendent.  \Miy 
do  you  want  us  to  hear  the  assistant  superintendent  ?  Does  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  know  anything  the  other  man  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  McGurty,  Mr.  Chairman,  assisted  in  making  a 
report  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Recently? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes ;  on  this  very  question ;  and  so  did  all  these  gen- 
tleman. I  may  say. 

The  (Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McGi^RTT.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  my  experience  in  the 
service  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McGuRTT.  I  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  mailinj^:  division  in 
September,  1897:  I  worketl  as  distributor  on  the  New  York  State 
distribution  ease  for  eight  yeare;  I  was  made  a  clerk  in  Station  K, 
which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station;  I  was 
promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  stations  in  1911,  at  the  (\)1- 
lege  Station;  served  also  at  Station  E  as  assistant  superintendent; 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  stations,  served  at  Kings  Bridge  Sta- 
tion, High  Bridge  Station,  and  Station  X,  and  have  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  delivery  since  1918.  My  experience  with  pneu- 
matic tubes  as  a  clerk  showed  me  conclusively  that  mail  for  outbound 
destinations 

■ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is,  for  trains? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes;  was  expedited. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  From  one-half  hour  to  one  hour.  On  the  supple- 
mentary mails,  to  connect  with  the  New  York  and  Chicago  train  1^5, 
for  example 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  train  which  leaves  at 
8.45  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  tie  out  the  regular  mails 
on  the  New  York  State  case,  which  supplied  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  State,  and  carried  the  mails  for  all  western  connections,  and  then 
we  would  continue  to  make  distribution  after  that  tie  out — which  was 
forwarded  by  wagons — for  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  made  a  distribution  of  mails  for  *M) 
minutes  after  the  last  wagon  left? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  by  having  the  tubes  for  the  dis- 
patch of  mails  we  were  able  to  work  the  mails  for  30  minutes,  with 
as  many  clerks  as  would  be  assigned  to  the  various  cases,  and  that 
mail  would  be  carried  by  tubes  to  the  (irand  Central  Station  and 
would  connect  with  the  train. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  mail  train  for  the  West  goes  out  at  8.45, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  McGuRTY  Yes ;  the  next  one,  I  believe,  is  2  o'clock  in  the  mcirn- 
ing.  So  my  experience  as  a  clerk  showed  me  that  mail  was  expedited 
through  the  use  of  tubes  for  outgoing  dispatches.  As  to  the  tie-outs 
that  have  been  referred  to,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  loca- 
tion of  the  platforms,  the  location  of  the  tubes,  and  the  various  opera- 
tions that  are  necessary  under  the  two  methods  of  handling  mails. 
With  the  tubes  a  certain  element  of  time  was  eliminated  in  passing 
from  the  platform  or  over  the  platform  to  the  opening  tables  and  to 
the  distributing  cases.  Now,  it  requires  more  time  to  prepare  your 
mails  for  dispateh  by  wagons  than  it  does  by  tuljes.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  flow  of  mail  to  your  clerical  force,  and  if  tlie 
capacity  of  a  clerk  is  8,0(X)  pieces  an  hour  and  you  have  an  accumula- 
tion of  80,(XK)  pieces  of  mail,  you  would  have  to  have  more  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  8,000  pieces  of  mail  for  distribution? 

Mr.  McGfrtt.  Approximately. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  are  they  recpiired  to  distribute? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Sixteen  a  minute  on  examination. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  only  be  960  an  hour.  IIow  are  you 
going  to  make  them  distribute  8,0^K)  if  they  can  only  distribute  060? 

Mr.  McGrRTT.  From  experience  and  tests  that  is  what  the  average 
clerk  will  do  in  an  ^-hour  period. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  eight  hours? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  In  an  8-hour  period  he  will  maintain  an  average 
of  8,000  letters  in  his  day's  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  mean  8,000  for  eight  hours,  or  1,000  in  one 
hour  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Eight  thousand  for  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  8,000  an  hour. 

Mr.  McGuRTT.  If  I  did,  I  want  to  correct  that.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  do  it,  too,  but  that  is  impossible.  We  made  tests  and  kept  rec- 
ords last  May,  which  is  one  of  the  lightest  months  of  the  year.  With 
the  absence  of  tube  operation  it  was  not  possible  to  make  accurate 
comparisons  between  the  w^agon  service  as  against  the  tube  service, 
but  we  made  the  best  comparison  we  could,  and,  as  has  been  stated 
heretofore,  the  records  show  that  the  daily  cancellations  in  the  New 
York  office  approximate  5,000,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  vou  sav  the  New  York  office  handles 
5,(K)0,000  pieces? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Which  originate  in  the  New  York  office,  5,000,000 
pieces,  and  we  receive  from  trains  approximately  3,000,000  pieces, 
which  gives  us  our  8,(K)0,000  pieces  for  handling  in  a  day.  Of  that 
8,000,000  pieces  our  count  shows  that  500,000  pieces  of  mail  were  ex- 
pedited, or  would  be  expedited^  by  a  restoration  of  the  tube  service. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  would  not  be  5,000,000  pieces,  as  the 
superintendent  of  mails  said.    It  would  be  500,000  pieces  expedited? 

Mr.  McGuRTT.  I  do  not  think  that  was  stated. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  He  said  5,000,000. 

Mr.  Kif:ly.  I  beg  your  parcjon;  I  said  that  5,000,000  would  be 
transported  by  the  tubes. 

•The  Chairman.  And  that  all  mail  transported  by  tubes  would  be 
expedited,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Mc^Gi^RTY.  That  showed  that  500,000  pieces  of  mail  would  l)e 
expedited  in  delivery  if  the  tubes  were  restored  to  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  pieces  of  first-cla^s  mail  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  weight  of  500,000  pieces  of 
first-class  mail? 

Mr.  McGiRTY.  Well,  figuring  that  at  50  letters  to  the  pound 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  would  be  about  10,000  pounds 
of  mail,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Mc(juRTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  For  500,000  pieces  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir.  Some  statements  have  been  made  about 
the  tonnage  of  mail.    I^nless  you  take  a  special 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Ten  thousand  pounds  would  be  two 
wagonloads  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  But  we  do  not  have  a  5-ton  truck  in  our  station. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  say  it  is  five  wagonloads. 

Mr.  Mc(turty.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the  matter  of  ton- 
nage does  not  bear  as  close  a  relation  to  the  transportation  of  mails 
as  it  does  to  the  ordinary  transportation. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  does  make  some  difference  in  taking  the 
traffic  off  the  streets,  and  one  of  the  arguments  made  in  behalf  of  this 
tiling  is  that  it  takes  the  traffic  off  the  streets. 

Mr.  MoGrRTT.  Our  proposition  is  one  of  bulk,  and  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  bulk  than  it  is  of  weight,  because  we  may  fill  up  a  truck 
with  160  sacks,  a  3-ton  truck,. and  yet  we  would  not  have  3  tons  of 
mail  on  it,  any  more  than  we  take  the  space  in  a  60-foot  car 

The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  After  all,  weight  has  some  bearing 
on  it,  because  you  can  only  haul  so  much. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir ;  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  truck. 
I  think  I  iiave  set  out  that  we  have  expedited  500,000  pieces  of  mail 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  come  nearer  to  it  than  any- 
body else. 

HANDLING   OF    RliXilSTERBD    MAIL. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  registered  mails, 
we  have  consolidated  the  registered  mails. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  they  are  centralized  so  that 
you  pick  them  up  by  themselves? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  By  themselves,  yes.  And  send  them  in  big  lots 
under  convoy,  and  we  do  not  send  them  as  frequently  as  we  send 
ordinary  mail. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  send  them  with  parcel  post  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  We  do  not  send  them  with  parcel  post;  no. 

The  Chairman.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  have  a  system  in 
sending  registered  mail? 

Mr.  Mc(iuRTY.  We  have  a  system;  we  have  a  designated  time  for 
the  delivery  of  registered  mail  and  we  assemble  it  so  as  to  make  big 
lots,  and  for  the  reason  that  an  individual  piece  of  registered  mail 
may  or  may  not  have  an  exceptional  value;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inviolability  of  the  mail  prevents  us  from  knowing  what  the  actual 
value  of  tlie  inclosures  are,  so  that  mail  going  to  the  financial  sec- 
tion, to  jeweJry  houses,  to  bond  houses,  and  mail  of  that  class,  is 
all  consolidated  and  then  armed  guards  are  sent  with  that  mail. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  practice  prevailed? 

Mr.  McGfrty.  In  a  small  way  it  has  been  prevailing  since  June, 
1021. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  confidentially: 
When  you  get  registered  mail  that  you  liave  consolidated  to  the  end 
of  the  tube 

Mr.  McGfrty  (interposing).  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  think  I  might 
sav 

^he  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
It  still  has  to  be  delivered,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  guards  would  be  necessary  after  you  got 
it  through  the  tubes  to  the  point  of  delivery,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  They  are  necessary  now,  two  guards. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  about  tnat,  because  it  was 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  would  do  away  with  them  if  we 
gave  you  the  tubes.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  mail  would  be 
any  safer,  being  delivered  without  guards  after  leaving  the  tube, 
than  if  it  did  not  go  through  the  tubes? 
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Mr.  McGuRTY.  After  it  has  left  the  tube  it  certainly  has  no  ad- 
vantage, and  in  the  same  degree  we  would  have  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  not  do  away  with  the  guards,  would 
you  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Not  all  of  them,  but  the  major  portion  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Because  the  major  portion  of  the  guards  now  ac- 
company the  mail  that  has  been  concentrated  in  big  lots  on  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  concentrate  them  at  one  place? 

Mr.  Mc{iuRTY.  They  are  concentrated  at  the  registry  division,  at 
the  main  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  register  mail  at  any  station? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Oh,  yes;  but  then  it  is  in  small  lots. 

The  Chairman.  What  extra  cost  is  attached  to  the  sending  of  the 
mail  that  is  registered  at  various  points?  New  York  is  428  sqjiiarc 
miles  in  area. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  There  are  140  rims. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  take  all  the 
mail  that  is  registered  in  all  the  stations,  covering  an  area  of  42S 
square  miles,  and  send  it  to  the  general  post  office  for  final  dispatch  i 

Mr.  McCjurty.  Remember,  Congressman,  that  the  delivery  dis- 
trict in  the  New  York  office  is  64  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  New  York 
office,  but  only  applies  to  Manhattan ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  They  have  a  similar  system  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  apply  to  all  of  New  York,  which 
covers  an  area  of  428  square  miles?     How  much  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  McGi  RTY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  is. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  an  outrage,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Postal  Service,  to  go  to  all  that  expense  of  assem- 
bling all  of  this  mail  in  a  given  spot  for  final  distribution  to  every 
spot.  You  may  take  it  away  from  the  place  where  it  was  registered 
and  it  may  be  for  delivery  within  a  block,  and  still  yt)u  send  it  to 
the  center  of  the  428  square  miles  of  area  and  have  it  dispatched 
back  to  the  same  place. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  That  is  not  exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  not  so?     Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  I  will  illustrate.  Station  I  at  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  would  receive  a  registered 
letter  that  would  be  deliverable  at  Station  H,  One  hundred  and  sec- 
ond Street. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  next  block? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  It  would  stay  in  Station  I  and  go  out  by  carrier. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  convoy  when  the  earners  get  the 

mail? 

Mr.  McGcRTY.  That  only  applies  to  registered  mail  for  the  finan- 
cial district. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  a  registered  letter  likely  to  be  of  as  much 

importance  at  Station  I  as  at  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  There  is  that  likelihood,  but  it  is  not  as  a  general 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  \Vliy  not? 
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Mr.  McGuRTY.  Because  it  is  not  addressed  to  a  bank  and  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  a  trust  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  John  Jones  may  be  as  important  as  anybody 
else,  but  you  do  not  consider  him  of  any  consequence ;  you  only  con- 
sider the  bank. 

Mr.  McGuRTT.  Banks,  financial  institutions,  and  jewelry  houses. 
The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  give  the  banks  a  right  I  do  not  have  ? 
Mr.  (tallivan.  I  suppose  those  are  his  orders  from  Washington. 
Mr.  McGuRTY.  It  is  mail  of  exceptional  value. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  a  bank  should  have  any  more 
rights  than  I  have.  I  pay  the  same  rate  of  postage,  and  the  registry 
fee  I  pay  is  just  the  same  as  they  pay. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  You  men  are  simply  obeying  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  send  a  draft  to  some  orphan  who  is 
related  to  me,  or  to  somebody  else,  who  is  poor  and  who  may  be  suf- 
fering or  starving ;  I  might  send  a  registered  letter  to  help  them  out 
of  their  misery.  Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  person  who  is  in 
want  should  not  have  the  same  care  as  a  person  who  does  not  need 
anylx)dy's  help? 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  Ordinarily  speaking,  that  is  given  the  protection 
and  care  its  value  would  appear  to  warrant,  but  when  a  banking 
house  sends  a  messenger  to  make  a  deposit  of  cash  they  usually  send 
a  giiard. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  their  business. 

Mr.  McGuRTY.  And  when  the  Government  turns  over  valuable 
packages  it  seems  to  us  we  should  guard  them  with  great  care.  Take 
the  Federal  reserve  bank;  it  turns  over  to  us  for  transportation  large 
sums  of  currency.  I  think  I  have  stated  the  fact  that  there  is  great 
advantage  to  the  special-delivery  mail. 

The  (  HAiRMAN.  I  am  glad  you  are  convinced. 
Mr.  McGuRTT.  I  am  convinced  from  experience.  I  will  relate  an 
experience  of  our  office  with  regard  to  special-delivery  mail  and  cite 
a  specific  instance.  The  Erie  Railroad  Co.  dispatches  bills  of  lading 
from  its  Bronx  terminal  to  its  freight  station  located  in  the  territory 
of  the  Varick  Street  Station.  This  special-delivery  mail  is  mailed 
at  Station  X,  One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Street,  which  is  just 
north  of  the  terminus  of  the  depot  at  Station  L.  I  speak  from 
actual  personal  experience  in  handling  the  correspondence  having 
been  at  Station  X,  and  I  know  how  these  letters  were  handled.  With 
the  tubes  in  operation  we  made  delivery  of  these  important  bills  of 
lading  within  two  hours,  and  as  an  actual  fact  we  can  not  make 
delivery  now  in  less  than  three  and  one-half  or  four  and  even  five 
hours  except  by  taking  special  means  and  giving  special  service 
and  making  up  a  special  pouch  for  those. particular  sj)ecial-delivery 
letters.  In  New  York,  when  the  tubes  were  discontinued  because  of 
the  number  of  complaints  that  were  made  al)out  the  slow  delivery 
of  special-delivery  mail,  we  put  on  express  service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  answer  this  question,  and  maybe 
it  will  enlighten  us.  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you :  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  special -delivery  stamp  that  is  put  on 
a  parcel-post  package  ?  What  advantage  is  there  going  to  be  in  deliv- 
ering that  ?    Are  they  entitled  to  the  same  dispatch  ? 
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ACTUAL  COST  TO  OPERATE  TUBES — AMOUNT  NECE8SABY  TO  PUT  TU^BES  IN  OPERATION^ 

Mr.  McGuRTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like'  to  submit  this  state- 
ment ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  pass  on  whether  it  goes  into  the  record 
We  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  with  a  mass  of  statements. 
This  is  just  a  repetition  of  what  the  counsel  recommended? 

Mr.  McGurty.  It  is  just  a  full  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  pass  on  whether  it  goes  in  or  not.  We  do 
not  want  to  repeat  a  lot  of  material. 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  is  just  a  memorandum  which  I  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  what  he  had  in  mind  in 
making  this  recommendatiaon.  I  can  also  explain  how  the  $19,500 
was  arrived  at,  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  a  certain  amount  of  earning  on  their 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  tubes  cost  the  tube  company  $16,100  a  mile  to 
operate.  Those  figures  were  submitted  to  us  in  detail  by  the  tube 
company.  We  submitted  them  to  the  New  York  post  office  to  check 
over  the  figures  and  see  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  each  item  was 
justified.  The  New  York  post  office  reported  to  us  that  as  far  as 
they  could  tell  those  figures  were  perfectly  all  right.  There  is  an 
item  of  $150,000  which  the  tube  company  would  have  to  have  to  put 
their  tubes  in  operation.  It  was  a  question  of  how  they  could  raisft 
that  money.  The  tube  company  has  no  money  in  its  treasury,  and 
they  will  have  to  secure  the  money  from  the  banks. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  furnish  them  capital  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  equivalent. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  going  to  furnish  them  with  margin.  The 
onW  asset  they  would  have  is  tne  contract. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  going  to  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  monev  necessarv  to  restore  the  tubes — how  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  propose  to  advance  them? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  to  enable  them  to  borrow  it. 

The  Chaihman.  I  think  that  is  an  outrage.  It  will  never  go 
through  Congress  if  I  have  anything  to  ssiy  about  it.  That  is  not 
a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course,  you  can  not  have  the  tubes  on  any  other 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Because  they  can  not  raise  the  monev.  Tlie  Post- 
master  (leneral  felt  that  the  tubes  were  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  Postmaster  (leneral  does  not  determine  all 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  was  explaining  his  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  something  to  say  about  that  as  well 
as  the  Postmaster  (leneral.  He  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities 
through  which  the  (lovernment  functions.    We  make  the  laws. 
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Mr.  Byrns,  That  raises  a  question  in  my  mind.  It  has  been  nearly 
four  vears  since  the  tubes  were  discontinued.  Whether  thev  are  now 
in  condition  so  that  they  could  be  operated  and  used  in  the  same  way 
as  before  is  a  question.  I  understand  that  it  will  require,  I  think 
yoii  said,  $150,000  to  put  them  in  condition? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  necessary,  due  to  several  stations  which  were 
removed  and  the  machinery  taken  out  by  order  of  Mr.  Burleson. 
Mr.  Gallivan.  Mr.  Burleson  started  to  scrap  them. 
The  Chair3ian.  They  were  taken  out  by  order  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Koads.    Mr.  Burleson  was  authorized  to  do 
that.    They  were  stored.    Now  they  want  to  take  them  out  and  have 
lis  pay  an  increased  rate.    Not  with  my  consent,  never. 
Mr.  (jaix.ivan.  They  were  scrapped  by  the  (xovernment. 
Mr.  Byrns.  What  portion  of  this  $19,000  represents  the  cost? 
Mr.   PerktnS'.  The  actual  cost  of  operatin<r  the  tubes  is  about 
$1().1()0  a  mile.    The  rate  which  we  suggest  is  $^18,500  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  have  to  have  a  profit.  That  is  a 
part  of  their  business,  to  invest  their  money. 

Mr  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  they  must  have  a  profit.  They  must  have 
some  assurance  that  there  will  be  some  profit. 

Mr.  Byrns.  tJnder  the  present  situation,  otherwise  they  can  not 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  that  if  the 
House  knows  about  it,  and  it  will  know.  Why  did  you  ask  for  this 
as  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Chairman.  What  authority  have  you  to  come  here,  to  come 
for  this  as  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Edwards  answer  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  administrators? 
Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  am  just  Mr.  Hays's  secretary.     I  happened 
to  be  familiar  with  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Hays  is  not  here? 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Havs  and  he 
will  speak  on  the  legal  aspects. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  legal  aspects.  Is  this  a  deficiency! 
This  is  not  an  activity  that  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  made  a  request  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
for  the  total  amount  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  instructed  us  to 
put  in  part  of  it  as  a  deficiency  and  part  of  it  as  an  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  it  a  deficiency? 
Mr.  Perkins.  I   am  not  saying  yes  or  no  on  that;   I  have  no 
opinion. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  You  have  not  had  any  experience;  you  do  not 
know? 
Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edwards,  whaUdo  you  say? 
Mr.  Edwards.  If  you  want  a  direct  answer  as  to  what  It'*" 
about  it,  I  think  it  is  not  a  deficiency. 

Tho  Chairman.  That  settles  it.     That  is  what  we  think,  ex 
You  agree  with  us.     AVe  have  one  agreement;  it  is  absolutely 
deficiency. 
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Mr.  Edwards.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  idea  of  asking  for  an  appropriation  was  that 
there  would  be  a  gross  amount  asked  of  which  a  certain  part  shouM 
be  available  this  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  could  not  do  that.  The  question  is 
w^hether  there  is  an  existing  deficiency ;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  gave  you  my  answer  frankly. 


Wednesday,  February  15,  192:>. 

office  or   THE   FOURTH    ASSISTANT   POSTMASTER   QENERAU 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  L.  WOOD,  SIJPEBINTENBEKT 

DIVISION  OF  ETJEAL  MAILS. 

FOR   INLAND  TIUNSPORTATION    BY    STAR    ROl'TE    SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  inland  transportation  by  star  routes,  etc.. 
you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $55iKK). 

Mr.  Wood.  This  is  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921.  The  appropriation  was  $11,000,000,  and  we  got  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $1,363,000..  We  underestimated  the  amount  that  we 
would  require  in  the  deficiency  appropriation,  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditures have  been  a  trifle  over  $54,000  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  $55,000  if  the  real  amount  is 
a  trifle  over  $54,000  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  a  few  bills  outstanding,  and  we  look  for  them 
to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not  get  your 
bills  sooner? 

Mr.  Wo(M>.  The  explanation  of  that  is  that  it  is  a  bookkeeping 
mistake,  which  has  been  corrected,  and  will  not  happen  again.  In 
explanation  of  this  deficiency,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  letter 
that  we  wrote  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  or 
the  budget  officer,  as  follows: 

In  explanation  as  to  why  this  deficiency  was  not  reported  earlier,  especially 
in  view  of  circular  No.  38.  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  temporary  or  emergency  service  was  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1448,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  which  pro- 
vides for  contracting  for  such  service  for  not  to  exceed  one  year  without 
advertising.  On  a  portion  of  these  routes  the  service  was  authorized  at  an 
indefinite  rate  and  the  statistician  charged  the  paym«jts  to  the  appropriations 
when  bills  were  submitted  and  ordered  paid,  while  on  others  a  formal  contract 
was  made  at  a  specific  annual  rate,  and  through  a  misunderstanding  the  statiN- 
tician  failed  to  charge  those  against  the  appropriation,  when  authorized,  as  should 
have  been  done,  with  the  result  that  when  the  statement  was  made  in  response 
to  the  request  in  circular  No.  38,  the  records  did  not  indicate  a  deficiency,  and 
it  was  only  when  your  office  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie  appropriation 
was  exhausted,  that  a  research  was  made  and  the  deficiency  and  tlie  cause 
thereof  was  discovered. 

The  postmasters  employed  the  v^ervices  in  some  instances  at  the 
lowest  rates  obtainable,  and  because  of  that  bookkeeping  error  the 
records  did  not  indicate  a  deficiency. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1931  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  something  that  will  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  except  to  allow  a 
'fching  like  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  ask  for  $55^00  because  they  say  there  are  prob- 
ably a  few  outstanding  bills.  There  are  some  that  we  have  already 
discovered.    It  amounts  now  to  a  trifle  over  $54,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  these  accounts  adjusted 
without  this  long  delay? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  taken  steps  to  avoid  this  in  the  future.  The 
cost  of  the  star  route  service,  I  might  say  for  your  information,  is 
on  the  way  down. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  how  this  bookkeeping  error 
occurred,  because  we  might  be  asked  that  question  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  bookkeeping  error  occurred  through  the  failure  of 
the  bookkeeper  or  statistician  to  take  into  account  those  payments 
that  had  been  made  and  that  were  to  be  made  at  the  lowest  obtainable 
rate.  The  postmasters  would  not  report  them  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  they  would  run  on  for  three  or  four  months,  or  even  five 
or  six  months.  They  would  not  report  those  things,  and  we  could 
not  charge  them  until  the  postmasters  did  report  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  amounts  accumulated  with  the  postmasters? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  were  perfectly  legitimate  allowances  and  per- 
fectly legitimate  expenditures? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiBSON.  And  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  report  them  in  time 
you  expended  the  monev  without  knowing  at  the  time  what  the  defi- 
ciency was,  and  when  the  accounts  came  in  you  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  true. 


Saturday,  February  18,  1922. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILBTJE  T.  CAEE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  CON- 

SXTLAB  SEEVICE. 

SALARIES,  CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES,  AD  INTERIM. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  request  here  on  page  97 
of  the  bill  for  $8,000  for  the  salaries  of  charges  d'affaires,  ad  interim, 
in  addition  to  the  appropriation  that  has  already  been  made  for  this 
class  of  service  for  the  current  fiscal  vear.  How  do  you  happen  to  in- 
crease the  expenses  under  that  item  f 

Mr.  Carr.  If  you  will  permit  me  at  this  point  to  say  it,  most  of  the 
State  Department  items  in  this  bill  have  arisen  by  operation  of  law. 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  $5,000,000  which  we  have  estimated 
here  for  Colombia,  a  payment  under  a  treaty  about  to  be  ratified, 
all  of  the  amounts  estimated  herein  will  be  equaled  by  correspond- 
ing savings  in  other  appropriations,  so  that  if  you  appropriate  all 
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we  have  estimated  here  it  will  not  really  mean  that  any  more  money 
will  come  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  convince  us  of  that. 

Mr.  Carr.  As  to  the  charg^  d'affaires  appropriation,  section  1685 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  when  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  are  acting  as  charge  d'affaires^  ad  interim,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  head  of  the  mission,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation in  addition  to  their  salary  sufficient  to  make  their  total  com- 
pensation equal  to  half  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  mission.  There 
have  been  many  delays,  as  you  doubtless  know,  in  the  appointment 
of  heads  of  missions,  and  a  great  many  of  the  missions  have  been 
running  along  in  charge  of  charges  d'affaires.  While  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  increased  compensation  of  these  secretaries  who  act  a.^ 
charge  d'affaires  has  exceeded,  or  will  exceed  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  fiscal  year,  a  great  deal  larger  sum  will  be  saved  in  the  salaries 
of  ambassadors  and  ministers  who  have  not  b^n  functioning  during 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  take  it  out  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir.  This  appropriation,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
draft  upon  it,  will  be  exceeded,  whereas  the  appropriation  for  the 
salaries  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  will  show  a  saving  verv  much 
larger  than  the  entire  amount  of  this  appropriation  and  the  deficiency, 
we  estimate.  In  fact,  we  expect  to  save  in  the  appropriation  for  sal- 
aries of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  by  reason  of  nonappointment,  or, 
rather,  delay  in  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  a  sum 
almost  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  deficiency  appropriation  we 
ask  in  all  these  items.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  take  place  by 
operation  of  law.  If  you  leave  a  secretary  in  charge  of  a  mission  by 
operation  of  law  he  is  entitled  to  the  amount  of  compensation  that  the 
statute  fixes,  and  the  amount  becomes  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cause  of  this  request  for  $8,000  addi- 
tional ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  estimate  of  $729.16  deficiency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917  in  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  arose  in  this  way :  Mr.  Joseph  Grew,  secretary  to 
the  embassy  in  Berlin  in  1916-17,  drew  a  draft  for  his  salary  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1916,  amounting  to  $729.16.  The 
original  of  that  draft  was  cashed  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin. 
At  that  time,  owing  to  difficulty  in  communication  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  the  bank  was  sending  over  to  the  embassy 
drafts  which  it  cashed  for  the  members  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
embassy  in  turn  was  sending  them  back  here  to  the  Treasury  for  col- 
lection. In  some  way,  we  do  not  know  how,  the  original  of  this 
particular  draft  was  lost  and  not  presented  to  the  Treasury  for 
payment.  Meanwhile  the  appropriation  lapsed.  Therefore,  that 
amount  is  due  and  payable.  We  turned  back  that  year  $27,000 
of  that  appropriation,  so  that  this  estimate  is  merely  a  request  for  a 
reappropnation  of  a  lapsed  amount  to  enable  the  department  to  pay 
that  lost  draft. 
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SALARIES  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CON^LAR  OFFICERS  WHILE  RECEIVING  IN- 
STRUCTIONS AND  IN  TRANSIT. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
Tvhile  receiving  instructions  and  in  transit,  you  ask  $25^000. 

Mr.  Carr.  Section  1740  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  shall  be  paid  their  salaries  for  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  receiving  instruction,  not  in  excess  of  30  days,  and  in  mak- 
ing direct  transits  between  their  places  of  residence  and  their  posts 
of  duty  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  their  periods  of 
official  service.  That  charge  against  the  Government  anses  when- 
ever a  new  ambassador,  minister,  or  consul  is  appointed  and  receives 
his  instructions.  Now,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  have  been  changed  since  the 
4th  of  March.  The  new  ones  have  had  to  have  instructions,  and  the 
old  ones  have  had  to  have  their  salaries  paid  while  they  were  in  transit 
home,  so  that  it  makes  an  unusual  draft  upon  this  appropriation. 
That  is  an  expenditure  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  not  changing 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

The  Chairman.  That  occurs  every  four  years,  or  every  time  the 
administration  changes? 

Mr.  Carr.  Unfortunately,  it  has  a  habit  of  occuring  about  that 
time  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that  $25,000  is  the  exact  amount 
needed  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  appropriation  is  $65,000,  and  on  December  31,  we 
had  expended  or  obligated  $45,000  of  it,  or  $12,500  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  appropriation,  and  judging  *from  the  number  of  ad-, 
ditional  payments  we  will  have  to  make  during  the  remainder  of 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  we  estimate  roughly  that  we  will  need 
$25,000  additional.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  can  not 
expend  it  except  as  it  is  obligated  in  accordance  with  section  1740 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended  depends 
upon  the  salary  of  the  officer  appointed,  the  length  of  time  he  receives 
instructions,  not  in  excess  of  30  days,  and  the  period  of  time  which 
he  takes  to  go  from  the  United  States  to  his  post  of  duty,  and  also 
to  the  length  of  time  his  predecessor  takes  in  coming  from  his  post 
to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  must  be  a  rough  estimate ;  and 
we  can  not  compute  it  to  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  You  ftre  sure  you  put  enough  in  there  to  cover  it  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  $26,000  ought  to  cover  it  fully. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  how  much  more  than  cover  it  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  really  do  not  think  it  will  more  than  cover  it,  but  I 
believe  it  will  fully  cover  it.  That  is  as  nearly  as  we  can  figure  it, 
and  our  estimate  is  based  upon  the  probable  number  of  officers  to  be 
appointed,  the  length  of  their  respective  journeys,  and  periods  of 
instructions. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
CREDIT  IN  ACCOUNTS  OF  BOAZ  W.  LONG. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  yo 
have  an  estimate  of  $2,819.50.  You  ask  that  the  general  accountin 
officers  be  authorized  to  credit  Boaz  W.  Long  in  the  settlement  o 
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his  accounts  as  American  mini^r  to  Salvador  the  sum  of  $2319.50. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  Government  bought  furniture  from  this 
man,  who  left  the  service? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Boaz  Long  was  the  minister  to  Salvador. 
having  been  appointed  in  July,  1014.  The  legation  was  in  a  rented 
building  partly  f  urnislied  by  Mr.  Long.  The  legation  and  its  contents 
were  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  June,  1917,  and  a  new  legation  was 
begun  with  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress-  Furniture  was 
needed,  and  Mr.  Long  purchased  certain  articles  that  were  necessary 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  legation,  and  shipped  them  down  there. 
Then  he  was  transferred  to  Cuba. 

Meanwhile  the  new  legation  was  completed,  costing  a  little  more 
money  than  we  anticipated  it  would.  We  did  not  have  left  in  the 
appropriation  as  much  money  for  furnishing  the  lection  as  we 
needed,  and,  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  furniture  which  Mr.  Lon^ 
had  already  had  shipped  down  there,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
depai-tment  was  necessary  for  the  legation,  we  purchased  it  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  The  account  was 
recently  examined  by  the  comptroller,  and  the  comptroller  held 
that  while  the  purchases  would  have  been  lawful  if  made  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  building,  since  that  appropriation  stipulated 
that  part  of  it  was  to  be  spent  for  furniture  we  could  not  go  into  the 
contingent  fund  and  use  any  of  it  for  purchasing  furniture  for  the 
legation  building  at  that  time,  and  he  disallowed  the  amount  on  that 
point.  The  money  has  been  paid,  and  was  paid  in  perfectly  good 
faith  by  the  department.  The  department  was  not  aware  that  the 
contingent  fund  which  is  ordinarily  expended  for  furniture  could 
pot  so  be  utilized  in  that  instance.  It  thought  it  was  doing  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  thing;  the  furniture  was  needed,  the  purchase 
avoided  buying  furniture  in  the  United  States  and  shipping  it  to 
Salvador,  and  altogether  seemed  the  wise  thing  to  do.  Now  that  the 
Government  has  had  the  use  of  the  furniture,  the  department  hopes 
that  you  may  be  able  to  authorize  the  accounting  officers  to  cancel 
this  amount  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  paid  it  out  of  the  building 
fund? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  could  not  have  paid  this  amount  out  of  the  building 
fund,  because  we  had  obligated  too  much  of  the  building  fund. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  had  the  money  in  that  fund,  you  could 
have  purchased  the  furniture  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  The  building  fund  authorized  us  to  erect  a 
building  and  also  to  furnish  it,  not  in  excess  of  $10,000.  We  spent 
$46,000  for  the  building  and  little  over  $3,000  for  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1920? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  you  have  a  deficiency  estimate  for  1920  of  $10,336.69  and  for 
1922  of"  $70,000.    Tell  us  about  the  deficiency  for  1920. 

Mr.  Carr.  For  1920  Congress  gave  us  the  total  sum  of  $271,739 
for  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  As  I  have 
explained  several  times  before,  the  operation  of  the  regulations  which 
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Oongress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  was  in  the 
.rly  days  of  their  existence  an  experiment,  and  we  were  never  able 
exactly  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  we  would  require, 
you  can  well  understand,  there  are  a  number  of  contingencies 
t^hat  arise  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  and 
oonsular  officers  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  Comptroller 
o-f  the  Treasury  has  certified  settlements  of  claims  under  the  travel 
^gulations  amounting  to  $10,336.69.  I  have  a  list  of  those  claims, 
hich  I  can  put  in  the  record  if  you  care  to  have  it. 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

C?laims  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officer.^  for  transportation  certified  by  ihe 
General  Accounting  Office  which  have  not  been  paid  because  the  appropria- 
tion is  exhausted. 


Name. 

Certificate 
number. 

Transpor- 
tation of 
diplomatic 
and 
consular 
officers, 
1920. 

War  Department 

8425 

8688 
8877 
27437 
27488 
27495 
27548 
27584 
27625 
276.8 
2766:< 
27667 
27684 
27687 
27707 
27708 
27722 
27770 
27801 
27821 
27886 
27912 
27914 
27962 
27985 
27989 
28008 
28007 
28011 
28080 
28073 
28088 
28125 
28144 
28177 
28212 
28262 
28277 
28282 
28324 
28337 
28360 
28363 

sua  00 

Do 

110.00 

Do , 

110.00 

S.    S       PiCkSOP  . , n        r 

Claude  R.  Mlchels 

350.00 

Howard  K.  Traverse 

175. 83 

Fran  k  C .  Lee 

49.67 

Garcia  D.  InsaUs 

103. 13 

A.  W.  Treat 

1»4. 15 

R.  L.  Keiser 

360.99 

Harry  L.  Walsh 

5.67 

Wm.  W.  Andrews 

369.61 

Hooker  A.  Doolittle 

117.95 

Charles  K.  Moser 

204.84 

James  Armstroncr 

65.55 

M.  K.  Moorhead 

110.52 

Robert  Skinner 

i77.90 

John;.  Meily 

204.89 

Brand  Whitlock 

73.99 

Hallet  Johnson 

788.14 

Louis  0 .  Dreyfus,  ir 

613. 57 

Richard  Crane 

406.04 

Perry  Belden 

313.30 

John  P.  Hurley .■ 

1,117.42 

John  M.  Savaro 1 

64.61 

C.  Inn^s  Brown 

525.13 

H.  C.  von  Struve 

275.05 

Carl  R.  Loon 

494.99 

John  C.  Wiley.- 

116.70 

David  B.  Macsowan 

140. 87 

Heiry  D .  Baker 

W.  W.  Bnmswick     

151.30 

Edwin  L.  Neville 

176.25 

E .  B .  Cipriani 

2.79 

Lewis  v.  Boyle 

264.83 

Robert  S.  S.  Bereh 

337.30 

l<ester  Mavnard. 

600.64 

•  Alfrml  R.  Thnrn<^o>l - 

48.56 

Edwin  H.  Lone 

7.88 

Milton  B.  Kirk 

127.92 

Wra.  P.  Georee 

25.19 

Maurice  C.  Pierce 

146.00 

John  G .  Erhardt 

58.26 

10,336.69 

January  10, 1922. 


Mr.  Carr.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  1920  deficiency.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  1922  amount  is  that  we  have  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  transportation,  which  we  allotted  between  the  two 
branches  of   the  service,  $175,000   for  the   Consular   Service   and 
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$125,000  to  the  Diplomatic  Service.  We  hope  by  careful  management 
to  get  throug:h  the  year  with  $175,000  for  the  Consular  Service, 
unless  something  should  occur  by  way  of  death  or  illness,  or  other 
unforeseen  emergency  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  send  aii 
unusual  numbei'  of  omcers  to  fill  special  needs,  thereby  increasing  the 
travel  expense.  In  the  Diplomatic  Service,  however,  there  has  been 
a  very  unusual  number  of  changes  which  has  necessitated  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  expense  of  retiring  diplomatic  ofiicers  and  the  travel 
expense  of  newly  appointed  diplomatic  officers.  We  had  available 
in  that  fund  in  December  only  about  $23,000,  which,  of  course,  is 
entirely  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  transportation  expense  for  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  expense  continue  to  grow  so 
largely  every  year? 

Mr.  Carr.  They  grow  in  this  way:  Up  until  1918,  Congress  pro- 
vided only  5  cents  per  mile  for  travel  expense.  Our  total  appro- 
priations up  to  that  time  were  $125,000,  and  we  had  1,600  people 
entitled  to  draw  on  the  fund  for  travel.  Congress  raised  the  allow- 
ance to  10  cents  per  mile,  and  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$188,000,  all  told.  In  1920  Congress  provided  for  .the  actual  expense 
of  transportation,  of  subsistence,  the  transportation  of  effects,  and 
included  the  families  of  officers  traveling  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
scribed regulations,  but,  as  is  easily  apparent  to  the  committee,  we 
could  not  foresee  exactly  how  they  would  operate.  In  1920  we  spent 
$242,000  and  in  1921  we  spent  $275,000.  Then,  in  1922  there  came  on 
this  large  number  of  changes  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  because  of 
the  change  of  administration,  and,  also,  in  the  Consular  Service  be- 
cause of  moving  consuls  into  the  Central  Power  countries  in  which 
we  had  not  had  consuls. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  place  you  did  not  have  consuls  was  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Carr.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  a  part  of  Turkey.  Of 
course,  each  change  there  meant  other  changes  to  fill  the  places  from 
which  we  had  taken  men  to  go  into  the  Central  Powers  countries,  so 
that  we  have  had  a  very  unusual  year.  Next  year  $300,000  ought  to 
be  ample.  Furthermore,  we  are  now  inquiring  into  the  operation  of 
the  regulations  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  not  more  generous  in 
some  regards  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  have  taken  them  up  for  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  slightly  modifying  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  allowing  these  people 
more  than  they  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  For  some  of  the  lower-grade  officers  we  think  that  per- 
haps the  maximum  payable  under  the  regulations  is  too  high,  and 
we  propose  to  cut  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  limit  the  number  of  people  in  any  one 
family  who  can  travel  imder  these  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  limit  them  by  degrees  of  relationship— that  is,  to  the 
husband,  wife,  and  dependent  children. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  provide  for  servants  also? 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not.  We  also  limit  the  amount  for  sub- 
sistence to  the  amount  which  is  generally  recognized  by  law,  not  in 
excess  of  $5  per  day.    It  is  the  actual  subsistence,  however,  and  not  a 
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per  diem  allowance.  We  carefully  regulate  the  amount  of  railroad 
accommodations,  the  kind  of  steamship  accommodations,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  r^ach  this  amount  of  $70,000  that  you 
estimate  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  reach  that  in  this  way :  That  estimate  was  made  up 
upon  the  basis  of  what  had  been  spent,  and  the  amount  specified  is 
that  which  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
is  necessary  to  buy  the  estimated  transportation  and  subsistence  nec- 
essary to  fill  certain  vacancies  that  still  exist  or  that  we  know  will  be 
filled.  This  again  is  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  all  those  things. 
We  can  not  tell,  for  instance,  whether  an  ambassador  or  minister  will 
ask  to  transport  the  full  amount  of  baggage  or  half  the  .amount,  and 
we  can  not  tell  exactly  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  steamer  passage. 
We  can  only  estimate  that  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
previously. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  the  number  of  people  you  must 
provide  for? 

Mr.  Carr.  Xo,  sir ;  we  do  know  that  unless  we  get  this  money  the 
newJy  appointed  and  retiring  diplomatic  officers  will  have  to  travel 
at  their  own  expense. 

BRINGING  HOME  CRIMINALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $3,000  for  bringing  home 
from  foreign  countries  persons  charged  with  crimes. 

Mr.  Carr.  Section  5275  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section  5546 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  bring  home  criminals  for  trial  or  confinement.  Section  5546 
provides  that  all  persons  who  have  been,  or  who  may  hereafter  be, 
convicted  of  crime  by  any  court  of  the  United  States,  including  a  con- 
sular court,  in  a  country  where  at  the  time  of  conviction  or  during 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  there  is  no  penitentiary  suitable  for  the 
confinement  of  convicts  or  available  therefor,  shall  be  confined  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  they  have  been  or  may  be  sentenced,  or  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  such  term,  in  some  suitable  jail  or  penitentiary  in 
a  convenient  State  or  Territory,  to  be  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  that  they  shall  be  transported  by  properly  qualified 
agents  and  the  transportation  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  bring- 
ing home  criminals. 

Section  5275  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides — 

Whenever  any  person  is  delivered  by  any  foreij2:n  Government  to  an  njrent  of 
the  United  States  for  the  puri)ose  of  being  broujrht  within  the  United  States 
and  trietl  for  any  crime  of  which  he  is  duly  accuse<l,  the  President  shaU  have 
power  to  Uike  all  necessary  measures  for  the  transportation  and  safekeeping 
of  such  accused  person  and  for  his  security  against  lawless  violence  until  the 
conclusion  of  his  trial  for  the  crimes  or  offenses  specified  in  the  warrant  of 
extradition,  and  until  h's  final  discharge  from  custody  or  imprisonment  for  or 
on  account  of  such  crimes  or  offenses,  and  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  and 
may  employ  such  portion  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  militia  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safekeei)ing  and  protection  of  the 
accused. 

The  Chairman.  What  extraordinarv  condition  has  arisen  that 
requires  this  appropriation  of  $3,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  extraordinarv  condition  is  this,  that  for  years 
Congress  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Chaihman.  How  much  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  For  a  good  many  years  we  used  only  a  small  part  of  iL 
Cases  arose  which  made  it  necessary  to  disburse  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  Last  year  Congress  concluded  to  be  economical  and  cut 
that  appropriation  from  |5,000  to  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  need  for  economy  now  than  there 
was  then. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  realize  that,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  an 
unusual  year.  We  had  to  bring  home  a  mutinous  crew  from  Trieste. 
We  do  not  know  What  we  will  have  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  we 
know  we  shall  have  to  bring  back  one  man  from  Egypt. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  unexpended  balance  is  there  in  that 
fund? 

Mr.  Carr.  Only  about  $800. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  the  mutinous  crew  come  from  one  of  our 
ships  ?    Was -it  one  of  our  sliips  on  which  they  mutinied  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  Government  "transport. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  should  have  brought 
the  crew  home  on  that  ship. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  transport  was  bound  to  Hamburg  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  a  large  number  of  our  soldiers.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  coming  direct  to  the  United  States,  the  commanding  officer  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  manage  the  mutinying  sailors  and  his  own  crew 
besides.    As  it  was,  the  vessel  *had  a  hard  time  getting  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  only  those  two  cases? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  have  a  man  sentenced  to  20  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Egypt  who  must  be  brought  home  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  money  to  do  it.  The  balance  in  our  appropriation  will  hardly 
cover  the  cost.  How  many  other  cases  we  may  have  this  year  we  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  want  to  get  the  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  want  to  have  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any 
cases  that  may  arise.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  no  cases  at  all  will 
arise. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  appropriate  the  money  unless 
we  have  some  reason  for  doing  so,  because  we  have  got  to  cut  $250,- 
000,000  out  of  these  estimates  in  some  way.  That  is  the  job  we  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  Carr  As  you  understand,  we  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to 
ask  for  something  we  do  not  need,  and,  in  fact,  we  can  not  spend  any 
of  this  money  unless  cases  requiring  expenditures  arise.  If  we  do 
not  have  money  when  criminals  need  to  be  brought  home,  then  we 
are  placed  in  an  awkward  situation,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance  to  get  mutinous  crews  out  of  foreign  ports 
or  to  get  criminals  out  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  muti- 
nous crew  in  Trieste,  the  consul  was  directed  by  the  local  authorities 
to  send  the  crew  out  of  the  country.  If  the  incident  were  to  occur 
to-day,  our  appropriation  would  not  permit  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  the  local  authorities  and  we  should  have  an  unfortunate 
diplomatic  controversy  on  our  hands  and  perhaps  the  foundation  of 
an  international  claim. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  has  been  ex- 
pended ? 
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Mr.  Cahr  $1^00.  We  have  $800  remaining,  not  enough  to  bring 
home  the  prisoner  from  Egypt. 

PAYAIEXT  to  TtiE  GOVBRN^rENT  OP  OOIiOMBlA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  $5,000,0(X)  to  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia.  Can  you  tell  us  why  we  are  called  upon  to 
pay  this  $5,000,(XX) — not  merely  because  we  have  a  treaty — but  why 
should  we  be  called  upon  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Article  2  of  the  treaty 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  AVe  know  about  the  treaty,  but  what 
is  the  purpose  of  it  and  why  should  we  pay  it?  Why  do  we  have 
a  treaty  that  requires  us  to  pay  it  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  know  why 
we  should  pay  this  amount  before  we  pay  it.  I  think  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  why  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  this  money, 
and  I  have  never  yet  found  anybody  who  seemed  to  know  that,  but 
we  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Carr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  that  had  already  been 
thoroughly  thrashed  out.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  and-  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate,  and  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  bind  us  to  appropriate  money  with- 
out knowing  why  we  are  doing  it.  Personally,  I  feel  that  we  should 
have  information  as  to  what  led  up  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Carr.  Precisely  what  information  would  you  like  to  have  ?  I 
can  prepare  and  put  in  the  hearing  a  history  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  particular  reason  did  we  agree  to  pay 
$25,000,000  to  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Root  negotiated  one  treaty  with  Colombia,  and  Mr. 
Knox  endeavored  to  negotiate  another.  Finally,  during  Mr.  Wilson's 
ffdministration,  the  treaty  now  under  consideration  was  negotiated 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  time;  it 
was  amended  there  and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate.  If  it 
would  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  committee  I  will  put  in  the  hear- 
ings a  statement  from  the  department's  records  reciting  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  it,  at  all.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whv  we  did  it.  We  want  to  know  the  underlying  motive  for  paying 
this  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  underlying  motive  was  to  restore  friendly  relations 
with  Colombia,  which  were  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  recognized 
the  Panama  Republic  and  constructed  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Panama  by  Colombia. 

The  Chaikm^n.  ^V^hen  was  this  treaty  ratified? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  was  ratified  on  April  20,  1921,  by  our  Senate.  Co- 
lombia ratified  it  on  December  22,  1921.  Our  ratifications  were  sent 
to  Colombia  to  be  exchanged  in  January,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
exchanged. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  you  want  this  appropriation  carried 
in  a  deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  department  feels  that  immediately  on  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  over  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  for 
six  months  after  ratification. 
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Mr.  Carr.  Actually,  it  requires  that  the  payment  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications* 
which  period  would  run  until 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Until  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Carr  (continuing).  About  a  month  after  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  not  this  money  be  carried  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  ?    It  is  not  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  not  a  deficiency  in  one  sense ;  it  is  really  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  ought  not  to  be  in  this  bill  if  it  is  not  a 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  point  was  fully  discussed  before  making  this  esti- 
mate, whether  or  not  it  should  be  kept  out  of  this  bill  and  put  in  the 
regular  bill  and  be  made  immediately  available,  or  whether  it  should 
be  put  in  the  regular  bill  and  charged  against  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Carr.  And  the  decision  was  made  by  the  department  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  this  bill,  because  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  delaying  a  payment  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  tardy  if  it  is  not  due  until  after 
the  1st  of  July,  and  all  of  these  bills  will  be  passed  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  feeling  of  the  department  was  that  it  ought  to  l>e 
put  in  this  bill  and  ought  to  be  available  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  people  are  so  hanl 
up  that  they  should  have  the  money  long  in  advance  of  the  time 
specified  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  not  that ;  but  it  is  the  advantage  that  the  Unite*! 
States  would  gain  by  making  prompt  payment  that  influences  the 
department  to  make  this  request.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  it 
appear  that  after  the  long  controversy  over  the  treaty  there  should  l>e 
any  delay  about  making  the  first  payment  under  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  no  possibilitv  that  it  will  be  needed  l>efore 

July  1. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  entire  period  would  not  expire  before  July  1,  it  i< 
true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  anything  until  the  j>eri<Hl  ha- 

expired. 

The  Chairman.  The  laneruage  of  the  item  provides  that  it  is  not 
due  until  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  language  of  Article  II  of  the  treatv  provides  that 
the  first  payment  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  ratificati«»n. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  language  carried  in  this  request  provi<le^ 
that  it  is  not  due  until  six  months  after  the  ratifications  have  he^n 
exchanged,  and  all  of  the  regular  bills  will  be  ])assed  long  l)efore  the 
1st  of  July.  They  are  being  passed  every  day,  and  every  bill  will  pass 
the  House  before  the  1st  of  April.  The  bills  are  coming  l>ack  fn»m 
the  Senate  every  day,  so  that  there  is  no  delay. 

Mr.  Carr.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  for  the  judgment  of  Congress,  in 
which  bill  the  item  belongs.  The  department  is  only  desiroiis  of  ha  v. 
ing  the  appropriation  made  and  available  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  have  been  exchanged. 

The  Chairman.  The  schedule  of  this  committee  is  that  all  bilb 
carrying  appropriations  for  1923  shall  be  out  of  committee  and  in  the 
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House  on  the  25th  of  March.  Six  of  the  bills  have  already  passed, 
three  of  them  have  come  back  from  the  Senate,  and  four  bflls  are 
practically  ready  for  report  to  the  House,  and  then  we  have  two  be- 
sides that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  whole  State  Department  will 
have  to  shut  down  if  the  bill  carrying  its  appropriations  is  not  passed 
by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  deficiency,  but  even  if  It  is  not 
a  deficiency  I  want  to  know  about  it.  I  would  not  violate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  State  Department,  but  as  the  responsible  head  of  this 
committee  I  insist  on  knowing. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  suppose  that  means  we  shall  all  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  I  would  not  want  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  for  anything  of  this  sort  without  knowing  what  I  am 
voting  for.  Not  for  the  shadow  of  a  moment  do  I  put  myself  in 
the  distinguished  class  of  the  chairman,  but  at  the  same  time  some- 
body might  ask  me  why  I  voted  $5,(K)0,000  into  this  bill  and  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  tell  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  rights  as  the  chairman  about  it. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  suppose  Congress  has  a  right  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Surely;  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  it,  but 
there  have  been  cases  where  confidential  information  has  been  given 
to  this  committee  and  it  has  not  been  disclosed  to  the  House. 

Mr.  (tallivan.  That  is  all  right  and  that  is  an  altogether  different 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  House  has  been  willing  to  assume  that  the 
confidence  should  be  kept.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  it  in 
this  bill  because  it  is  not  a  deficiencv.  If  there  was  anj'  danger 
that  the  regular  bill  would  not  pass  in  time  then,  of  course,  there 
misrht  be  some  reason  why  we  should  carry  it  in  this  deficiency  bill, 
but  there  is  no  such  danger. 

Mr.  (^ARR.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  about  this  treatv  and 
the  reason  for  paying  the  $*25,00(),000  that  was  not  said  to  the  Senate 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  under  consideration  there.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  January  22,  1903,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay, 
and  the  Colombian  minister,  Mr.  Herran,  signed  a  treaty  jiroviding 
for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  territory  on  which  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal.  The  treaty  met  with  opposition  in  the 
Colombian  Congress  because  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  therein 
provided  for  was  not  deemed  sufficient. 

When  the  Colombian  Congress  adjourned  without  ratifying  the 
treaty  Panama  revolted,  declared  her  independence,  which  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Ignited  States,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Hay-Runau- 
Varilla  treatv  of  1903  was  entered  into,  under  which  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  was  begun. 

The  separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia  w^as  followed  by  com- 
plaints by  Colombia  against  the  Ignited  States  and  by  proposals  for 
arbitration  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  184G  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  I'inted  States  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  These 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Ignited  States. 

After  the  revolution  in  Panama  and  the  beginning  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  President  Roosevelt  undertook  negotiations  to  se- 
cure the  recognition  by  Colombia  of  the  independence  of  Panama, 
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which  resulted  in  what  are  known  as  the  tripartite  treaties,  compris- 
ing a  treaty  between  the  Ignited  States  and  Colombia,  another  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  and  one  between  Panama  and  Colom- 
bia, under  which  it  was  agreed  that  Panama  would  assign  to  Colom- 
bia 10  of  the  annual  installments  of  $250.0(K)  which  the  United  States 
had  agreed  to  pay  to  Panama  for  the  privilege  of  constructing  the 
canal.  Colombia  was  also  accorded  certain  privileges,  such  as  free 
canal  p'assage  and  the  same  treatment  of  her  products  entering  the 
Canal  Zone  as  was  accorded  American  products.  Colombia,  on  the 
other  hand,  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Paiiama,  release 
Panama  from  obligations  to  pay  any  part  of  the  external  or  internal 
debt  of  Colombia.  The  Unitea  States  ratified  the  treaties,  but  they 
met  with  such  opposition  in  Colombia  that  they  were  not  even  sent 
to  the  Colombian  Senate  for  ratification. 

Colombia  then  .made  other  proposals,  which  were  not  accepted. 
In  1912  President  Taft  authorized  the  American  Minister  to  Colom- 
bia to  sound  the  Colombian  Government  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  another  treaty,  but  nothing  was  accomplished. 

After  Mr.  Wilson  became  President  negotiations  were  renewe<l, 
with  the  result  that  on  April  6, 1914,  a  treaty  was  signed  agreeing  to 
pay  Colombia  $25,000,000  and  grant  certain  other  concessions  in  re- 
turn for  her  recognition  of  Panama  and  her  boundaries,  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway, 
and  to  adjust  the  question  of  pecuniary  liability  between  Colombia 
and  Panama.  The  United  States  also  agreed  to  use  its  good  offices 
in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  Colombia  and  Pan- 
ama and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  finally  ratified  in  1921. 
The  ratifications  were  sent  to  Colombia  in  January,  1922,  and  are 
likely  to  be  exchanged  within  a  few  weeks. 

T:^nder  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Article  II,  $5,000,000  of  the  $2:>.- 
000,000  must  be  paid  within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations and  the  remainder  in  four  annual  installments  of  $5,000,00<) 
each. 

There  is  not  the  least  question  of  the  liability  of  this  Government 
to  pay  these  amounts.  The  payment  is  pledged  by  the  United  States 
in  the  treaty  signed  by  its  accredited  representative  and  ratified  hy 
the  Senate  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  there- 
fore the  law  of  the  land.  Treaties  so  entered  into  have  always  been 
considered  valid  by  this  Government  and  Congress  has  never  failed 
to  vote  the  necessary  appropriation.  By  this  treaty  the  I'^nited 
States  gains  the  recognition  of  Colombia  to  its  absolute  title  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway  without  any  encumbrances 
or  indemnities  whatsoever.  The  failure  to  appropriate  the  amount 
which  the  United  States  in  a  strictly  constitutional  manner  has 
solemnly  pledged  itself  to  pay  would  constitute  a  breach  of  faith 
from  tlie  effects  of  which  it  would  take  years  to  recover,  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  Latin  Americans  in  this  Government  which  it  has 
taken  years  to  build  up,  and  seriously  impair  the  standing  of  the 
Government  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  payment  and  execution  of  the  treaty  is  not  only  a  legal  obliga- 
tion upon  this  Government  but  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  Panama.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  with 
Panama  it  is  stated  that  the  United  States  guarantees  and  will  main- 
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t»in  the  independence  of  the  !Bepublic  of  Panama.  In  discussing 
this  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  ratification  of  the  Colom- 
bian treaty  Senator  Lodge  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  were  in  agreement  that  under  our  guaranty 
of  the  independence  of  Panama  there  were  two  things  which  ought 
to  be  brought  about,  one  being  the  settlement  of  Panama's  share  of 
the  Dublic  debt  of  Colombia  and  the  other  a  recognition  of  the  indc- 
penaence  of  Panama  by  Colombia  which  would  free  the  title  of 
Panama  from  cloud.  Senator  Lod^  stated  that  the  principle,  the 
policy,  and  the  importance  of  reaching  some  settlement  with  Colom- 
bia were  conceded,  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  desired  result 
was  by  a  money  payment. 

But  besides  these  considerations,  there  are  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  which  deserve  attention.  All  Latin  America  sympathizes 
with  Colombia  in  her  loss  of  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  canal,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  difference  with  Colombia  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit in  restoring  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

Then  there  is  the  importance  of  our  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America  which  for  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted 
to  $568,944,479  while  that  with  Colombia  alone  amounted  to  $61,- 
710,867.  Economic  conditions  following  the  war  have  greatly  in- 
terfered with  American  trade  with  Europe.  There  is  strong  com- 
petition for  trade  in  China  and  the  Far  East.  The  natural  field 
m  which  the  United  States  should  expect  to  expand  its  trade  is 
in  Latin  America.  Many  opportunities  exist  there  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  the  development  of  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  but  these  opportunities  will  be  available  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  which  the  United  States 'shows  to  win  and 
retain  the  ^od  will  and  confidence  of  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America.  The  adoption  of  the  treaty  with  Colombia 
and  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  with  the  consequent 
restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  American  commerce  and  enterprise  in  Colombia, 
and  indirectly  will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  American  activities 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Besides  the  reasons  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  stipu- 
lated there  are  practical  reasons  why  the  first  payment  of  $5,000,000 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  ratifications  have  been  exchanged.  The 
controversy  with  Colombia  has  continued  for  18  years  and  now  it 
has  been  agreed  to  settle  it.  There  will  be  a  material  effect  upon 
the  Latin  American  mind  whether  the  payment  be  made  promptly 
upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  or  whether  it  be 
delayed  until  the  end  of  the  six  months' period  and  thus  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  made  reluctantly.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  the  Ignited  States  to  make  the  treaty  and  agree  to 
make  the  payment  was  the  desire  to  maintain  its  prestige  and  pro- 
mote confidence  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  Colombia  in  particular.  Delay  in  the  payment  of  the  amount 
when  it  falls  due  will  almost  certainly  deprive  us  of  some  of  the 

r>d  effects  of  the  payment.     Therefore,  since  the  payment  is  to 
made,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  to  fail  to  gain  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  making  it. 
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Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  nation  on  this 
hemisphere,  the  model  of  the  other  American  Republics.  It  is  the 
nation  in  the  world  to-day  suflFering  least  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  from  economic  and  financial  distress.  Is  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  delay  the  payment  of  an  amount  solemnly  agreed  to? 
The  aifference  between  payment  as  soon  as  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed and  delay  until  the  six  months'  period  shall  have  elapsed 
will  mean  little  to  this  Government  so  far  as  convenience  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  will  have  a  very  material,  effect  upon  its  interests 
abroad. 

PURCHASE  OF  EMBASSY  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS  AT  SANTIAGO,  CHIL£. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  an  embassy 
building  and  grounds  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  for  making  necessary 
minor  repairs  and  altei'ations  in  the  building  to  put  it  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $20,000.  Is 
that  a  real  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  not  a  deficiency ;  that,  in  reality,  is  an  additional 
appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  was  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Carr.  $130,000  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  work  in  progress  now  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  story  it  is  this :  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  on  February  17,  1911,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  acquire  such  sites  and  buildings  as  might  be  appropriated 
for  by  Congress  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $150,000  at  any  one  place 
for  use  as  embassy^  legation,  or  consular  buildings.  On  August  5, 
1919,  the  department  had  a  house  in  view,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  American  ambassador  in  Chile,  and  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $130,000,  the  amount  for  which  it  could  get  the  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  option  which  it  had.  Congress  did  not  make  the  ap- 
propriation, however,  until  June  4,  1920,  almost  a  year  later,  and 
before  the  appropriation  became  available  the  option  expired,  and  the 
house  was  sold  to  some  one  else  at  9.  considerably  increased  figure. 

That  property  was  then  improved  by  that  person  and  a  very  much 
higher  price  set  upon  it.  Meanwhile  the  department  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  a  building  for  the  $130,000.  It  canvassed  the  whole 
city  of  Santiago.  All  of  the  buildings  that  were  available  and  that 
by  any  means  would  be  suitable  for  our  purposes  cost  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  $130,000.  The  prices  ran  all  the  way  from  $150,000 
up  to  $250,000,  or  thereabouts.  Finally  a  house,  known  as  the  Bruna 
house,  was  found  for  sale.  The  amount  they  wanted  for  it  was  about 
$225,000.  The  owner  of  the  house  became  financially  embarrassed  and 
began  to  reduce  his  price ;  he  kept  on  reducing  it  until  he  got  it  down 
to  $165,000  and  ultimately  $150,000,  the  price  varying  with  the  fall- 
ing of  exchange  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  ambassador,  act- 
ing under  the  general  authority  of  the  department,  finally  got  the 
owner  of  this  house  to  sell  it  to  the  Government,  that  is,  to  sell  the 
house  and  a  part  of  the  lot  on  which  it  was  situated  to  the  Govemment 
foi-  $130,000,  on  the  promise  that  the  department  would  laj'  before 
Congress  a  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the  lot 
and  the  removal  of  a  nuisance,  an  old,  unsightly  shanty  which  affects 
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"tlie  value  of  the  property,  at  $10,000,  and  take  the  house  in  its  in- 

oomplete  condition.    It  will  cost  about  $4,000  tp  complete  and  $6,000 

t:o  buy  fixtures  for  the  house,  that  is,  certain  plumbing,  gas  fixtures, 

lighting  fixtures,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  go  with  the  house  in  Chile ; 

they  are  fumitured  there;  here  they  would  go  with  the  house  but 

"there  they  do  not.     So  we  have  a  purchase  in  process,  about  to  be 

completed,  to  take  that  house  for  $130,000,  and  what  were  are  asking 

Congress  for  is  to  give  us  enough  to  buy  the  rest  of  the  lot,  remove 

the  nuisance  thereon,  buy  the  fixtures,  and  complete  the  house.    The 

total  amount  needed  is  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  house  in  an  un'^ompleted  condition? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  is  just  about  completed;  it  had  never  been  occupied; 
it  is  a  new  house,  and  the  house  has  a  value,  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  bankers  down  there  and  a'  cording  to  the  present  exchange, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  The  Chilean  ambas- 
sador told  me  the  other  evening — I  was  talking  to  him  about  it,  and 
he  was  congratulating  this  Government  on  getting  the  property — 
that  the  property  is  easily  worth  three  times  what  we  pay  for  it. 
He  said  it  is  as  good  a  house  as  there  is  in  all  Santiago. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  need  the  other  lot,  do  we  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  we  need  the  other  lot  in  this  way:  If  it  be  left  in 
other  hands,  the  sightliness  and  value  of  our  own  property  will  be 
greatly  impaired,  and  it  offers  a  chance  for  somebody  else  to  build 
there  and  injure  our  own  property. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  ground  is  about  1  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  is  under  the  house? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  if  we  give  you  $4,000 
you  can  complete  the  house. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  could  complete  the  house,  but  not  purchase  the 
remainder  of  the  lot  or  the  fixtures,  such  as  lights,  bathtubs,  wash- 
stands.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  should  not  take  the  remainder 
of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  size  of  that  lot? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  lot  contains  40,000  square  feet ;  it  is  about  an  acre. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  the  entire  lot? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  the  additional  lot. 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  this  is  the  entire  lot. 
♦       Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  amount  you  want 
to  purchase. 

Mr.  Carr.  This  is  a  plan  of  the  lot.  That  is  the  house,  this  is  the 
little  garden  back  here,  these  are  the  servants'  quarters,  the  garage, 
and  over  here  in  this  corner  is  this  old  shanty,  etc.  [indicating  on 
map].  Not  to  buy  that,  according  to  our  ambassador's  statement, 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  that  property  in  several  ways;  that  is 
to  say,  it  would  spoil  the  looks  of  the  property  we  have  bought  and 
give  somebody  a  chance  to  build  on  the  remainder  of  the  lot.  You 
ao  not  need  to  be  told  how  important  it  is  to  protect  the  property  of 
that  kind  by  preventing  the  erection  or  creation  of  nuisances  near  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  front  of  the  property  there  [indi- 
cating] ? 
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Mr.  Cars.  Xo  ;  this  is  the  front  of  the  property ;  the  entrance  is 
here  [indicating].    These  i^re  photographs  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  palatial  place. 

Mr.  Cabr.  It  is  the  best  bouse  tor  the  money  that  we  own  any- 
where. It  is  new,  it  is  very  substantially  built,  and  it  ought  to  re- 
quire no  repairs  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  view  of  the  character  of 
tne  construction.  It  is  in  tne  center  of  the  town;  it  is  near  the  square. 
where  the  principal  tram  lines  come;  it  is  located  on  the  principal 
park  of  the  city,  and  it  is  the  best  building  I  have  ever  seen  for  the 
money  for  an  embassy  building.  So  the  department  feels  very 
strongly  that  we  ought  to  protect  it  while  that  is  possible  by  buying 
the  remainder  of  the  lot.  Another  thing  in  connection  with  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that,  with  the  beginning  of  the  occupancy  of  this 
place,  we  save  $9,000  a  year  on  rent,  that  is.  to  say,  we  can  accom- 
modate not  only  our  own  staff  and  the  ambassador's  residence,  but 
also  the  commercial  attache,  the  military  attache,*  and  the  naval  at- 
tache, all  of  whom  are  paying  rent  in  other  quarters,  so  that  the 
amount  of  rent  we  now  pay  is  6  per  cent  on  that  investment.  That 
will  be  saved.  Moreover,  if  the  remainder  of  the  lot  is  not  pur- 
chased it  will  destroy  the  garden,  which  you  see  in  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  pay  taxes? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  imagine  not,  because  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  taxes 
on  legation  property. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  United  States  territory  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Exactly.  So  we  very  much  hope  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  give  us  this  additional  amount  of  money — $20,000— to  com- 
plete the  building,  and  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  lot  so  as  to 
have  the  proper  surroundings.  The  Guggenheim  representative,  in 
Chile,  advised  the  ambassador  to  buy  the  property  by  all  means,  and 
stated  that,  when  the  exchange  rises  as  it  ultimately  will  sometime. 
the  property  can  easily  be  sold  for  at  least  twice  the  amount  we  pay 
for  it.  The  peso  has  a  normal  value  of  25  cents,  and  at  the  time 
we  made  this  purchase  the  value  was  less  than  10. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  is  a  very  cheap  piece 
of  property. 

Mr.  Carr.-  It  is  very  cheap  and  it  is  a  very  good  bargain. 

RELIEF  AND  PROTECTION  OF   SEAMEN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
An^erican  seamen  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  shipwrecked  American  seamen  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
fiscal  year  1920,  $18,198.73.  How  does  it  happen  you  have  a  19:>ii 
item  coming  in  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  are  many  accounts  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  sea- 
men that  are  often  late  in  coming  in.  For  instance,  the  collectors  of 
customs  out  in  the  Philippines  relieve  a  great  many  seamen  and  the 
bills  come  in  late.  Then  all  these  cases  are  settlements  by  the  Comp- 
troller General ;  they  are  not  new  accounts,  but  they  are  old  accounts 
which  he  has  just  settled  and  has  certified  this  amount  as  due. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  claims,  are  they? 
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Mr.'CARR.  Yes.  You  see,  section  4577  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  consuls  to  send  destitute  seamen  home,  and 
under  another  law  that  same  provision  is  applied  to  collectors  of 
custonns  in  the  Philippines,  also  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 
Destitute  seamen  have  to  be  relieved  and  sent  home ;  these  accounts 
have  been  received,  have  "been  examined,  and  have  been  found  to  be 
lavi^ful  under  these  statutes. 

The  Comptroller  Greneral  certifies  this  amount  as  due  from  the 
Government  in  the  payment  of  these  accounts  under  the  statute.  It 
is  a  matter  over  which  we  have  no  control,  except  to  use  as  good 
business  judgment  as  possible  in  keeping  the  expense  as  low  as  it  may 
be,  but  we  have  to  carry  on  the  relief  work  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  items  have  been  properly  examined 
and  certified? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

contingent  expenses,  united  states  consulates. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  103  there  is  the  item,  "  Contingent  ex- 
penses. United  States  consulates."    That  is  a  1918  and  1919  item? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
paying  the  rent  of  the  consular  office  in  Moscow,  Russia.  We  had 
a  verbal  lease  for  the  office  in  Moscow  at  the  rate  of  $700.  The  rent 
was  paid  for  the  quarters  ending  March  31,  1918,  and  September 
30,  1919.  It  was  not  paid,  however,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1918,  probably  because  our  consul  general  suddenly  died  and  things 
were  in  a  very  much  disturbed  condition.  Mr.  Poole,  who  succeeded 
to  the  post  of  consul  general,  was  ordered  to  remove  from  Moscaw 
on  account  of  the  revolution  and  to  go  up  to  Archangel  and  take 
carge  of  the  embassy  there.  He  left  the  Government  property  in 
this  building,  where  it  still  is,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  and  the 
owner  of  that  property  has  now  requested  us  to  pay  the  rent.  Mean- 
while the  appropriation  had  gone  back  into  the  Treasury — ^$19,000 
we  turned  back  as  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for 
those  years.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  reappropriating  enough  of  that 
to  cover  a  just  charge  which  at  that  time  was  not  paid  on  account  of 
the  revolution. 

exposition  at  PANAMA. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  next  item  is: 

For  participation  in  an  exposition  to  be  lieUl  in  the  city  of  Panama,  including 
tlie  same  objects  specitted  under  tliis  liea(i  in  tlie  diplomatic  and  consular  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  $312.23. 

Is  that  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  deficiency,  and  in  a  sense  a  bookkeep- 
ing transaction. 

The  Chairman.  What  year? 

Mr.  Carr.  1916.  There  is  $312.23  outstanding  in  claims  in  excess 
of  the  appropriation.  One  of  them  is  the  claim  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  $95.47  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
hibits. .  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  claims  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  for  supplies  furnished.  The  only  pay- 
ment is  that  of  $95.47,  as  we  understand  it.    The  appropriation  of 
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this  amount  in  this  form  will  enable  us  to  cancel  on  the  books- of  the 
Treasury  the  indebtedness  to  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Panama  C&Dd 
and  the  payment  of  $95.47  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  for  the  outstanding  claim.  Of  course,  you  can  per- 
fectly well  say  that  the  commissioner  and  disbursing  officer  of  the 
exposition  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  the  appropriation,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  did  so  through  miscalculation;  we  do  not  know 
about  that.  We  have  not  allowed  anything  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation in  our  department.  We  merely  submit  this  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  express  the  opinion  that  we  think  it  would  be  a  ^ood 
thing  to  get  off  oi  the  department's  books. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  justified  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  1  do.  I  think  it  is  due  the  people  who  have 
bills  outstanding  in  their  favor,  and  I  think  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  ought  not  to  suffer  a  loss  of  $95  because  an  ex- 
position commissioner  contracted  in  excess  of  his  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  had  no  authority  to  make  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  exposition  commissioner? 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carr.  No.  I  do  not  defend  that  for  a  moment.  I  think  he 
should  have  stayed  within  his  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  let  things  run  along  long  enough, 
without  bringing  them  in  here  for  appropriation,  no  matter  how 
illegitimate  the  expense  may  have  been  or  how  unjustifiable  the  excess 
expenditure  over  the  appropriation,  it  becomes  legitimate  in  time 
under  the  process  of  auditing. 

Mr.  Carr.  This  thing  I  do  not  claim  to  be  legitimate.  The  only 
reason  we  submit  it  to  Congress  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether 
it  does  not  feel  in  equity  that  the  claim  of  the  railroad  company 
ought  to  be  met,  inasmuch  as  it  was  contracted  in  good  faith  by 
them.  We  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  else  with  it.  Generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  believe  in  this  kind  of  thing,  but  in  a  small  amount 
of  this  sort,  especially  where  most  of  it  is  a  mere  bookkeeping 
transaction  between  various  branches  of  the  Government,  it  seems  to 
me 

Mr.  Gallivan  (interposing).  Does  this  clean  it  all  up? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  this  cleans  up  the  exposition.  Our  object  is 
to  clean  up  the  books,  which  we  are  trying  to  do  as  rapidly  as  jx)S- 
sible  in  our  department. 

INTERNATIONAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  rKIAH. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  item  before  us: 

The  approi)riation  for  the  nmintenance  of  the  International  Latitude  Ob- 
8er\'atory  at  Ukiah,  Calif.,  made  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  approve 
December  15,  1921,  is  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  therein  described 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1921. 

Mr.  Carr.  You  appropriated,  as  I  understood- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  we  made  it  available  until 
next  December,  if  I  recall. 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  my  recollection  was  that  you  intended  to  appro- 
priate the  amount — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  was  $25000? 
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Mr.  Carr.  Yes.  The  amount  we  had  the  previous  year,  which  is 
the  maximum  amount  you  have  appropriated  for  one  year.  My 
understanding  was  that  that  was  to  date  from  the  first  of  the  fiscal 
3'ear,  to  cover  the  expenses  until  the  station  was  turned  over.  The 
comptroller  decided,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  you  had  not  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  appropriation  that  it  was  to  date  from  the 
first  of  the  fiscal  year  that  he  would  not  permit  any  bills  incurred 
between  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  date  of  the  appro- 
priation to  be  paid  out  of  it.  I  felt  that  his  construction  of  the  law 
was  not  accorcling  to  the  intent  of  Congress ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ask  you  to  make  it  specifically  available  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  instead  of  from  December  15,  the  date  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  we  made  that  available  not  only  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  until  the  following  December.  I 
would  not  be  sure ;  I  do  not  remember  the  language. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  exactly  that  form,  but  there  are 
some  $697  worth  of  expenditures,  they  are  all  very  small,  incurred 
between  July  1  and  the  date  of  the  deficiency  act. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  we  said : 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  at  Ukiah, 
Calif.,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  thereon  until  the  station  is  turned 
over  to  the  (Geodetic  and  G^physical  Union,  $2,000. 

I  thought  that  that  would  make  the  money  payable  clearly  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  makes  it  for  a  specific  purpose  instead  of  for  a 
specific  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  was  not  available  until  actually  approved  and 
hence  the  previous  expenditures  could  not  be  paid. 

ST.  JOHN  RIVER  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  the  expenses  of  the  St.  .lohn  Kiver  Connnission,  including  the  same 
objects  specified  under  this  hea<l  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  $4,750. 

What  is  the  trouble  now,  Mr.  Carr  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  trouble  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  were  many 
difficulties  which  arose  on  the  St.  «Tohn  Kiver. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  stream.  They  arose  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  St.  John  River  is  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine  for  a  part  of  the  way,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  engaged  largely  in  logging  and  other  enterprises  which 
caused  disputes  concerning  the  rights  of  the  respective  countries. 
This  caused  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  to  agree 
upon  a  commission  under  Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  Washington 
of  1842,  known  as  the  Webster  and  Ashburton  treaty,  to  investigate 
those  difficulties  and  find  out  what  they  were  and  what  could  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  them.  So  Congress  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
July  16,  1906,  appropriated  $20,000,  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of 
February  25,  1910,  a  further  $20,000,  and  in  the  deficiency  act  of 
1911  an  additional  $15,000,  making  a  total  of  $55,000  for  the  work 
of  that  commission. 
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The  Chairman.  The  first  appropriatix)n  was  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  1906,  1910,  and  1911.  This  Govemment  ap- 
pointed George  A.  Murchie,  of  Calais,  Me.,  Peter  C.  Kee^an,  of 
Van  Buren,  Me.,  as  commissioners,  and  O.  F.  Fellows,  of  Bangor. 
Me.,  as  counsel.  Some  time  before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  the  department  paid  those  commissioners  and  the  coanse) 
an  honorarium  of  $5,000  out  of  the  appropriation  for  their  service?. 

The  Chairman.  $5,000  each? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  $5,000  each,  and  made  the  stipulation  that  any 
further  compensation  would  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the 
work  done  by  them  when  their  report  was. completed  to  be  siibmif- 
ted  to  Congress.  Their  report  was  not  completed  and  submitted  until 
February  i8,  1916,  whereupon  the  commissioners  claimed  increased 
compensation  in  a  very  considerable  amount.  The  administration 
at  that  time,  the  last  administration,  could  not  agree  upon  the  amount 
and  no  payment  was  ever  made.  Finally,  the  matter  rested  until 
this  administration  came  into  power,  and  then  they  took  up  with 
this  administration  their  claim  for  additional  compensation  and 
submitted  further  facts  which  were  not  before  the  last  administra- 
tion. Their  claim  was  on  the  basis  of  $50  a  day,  and  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  $40,425. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  amount? 

Mr.  Carr.  Of  the  compensation  for  commissioners  and  the  coun- 
sel. The  department  on  reviewing  all  the  evidence  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the 'Government  ought  not  to  pay  more  than  $25  a  day, 
and  reduced  the  amount  it  thought  to  be  due  to  $25,287.50.  It  had 
already  paid  $5,000  honorarium. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Honorarium?    The  $5,000  was  a  salary? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  was  not  a  salary ;  it  was  an  amount 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  A  retainer. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Suppose  we  give  it  the  real  name. 

Mr.  Carr.  When  this  decision  was  reached  the  department  still 
had  available  five  thousand  and  some  dollars  in  the  appropriation, 
and  it  paid  over  that  $5,000  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  already  paid  them  $20,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  $20,288.59  is  the  exact  amount  which  its  pavments  afj- 
gregated,  which  was- all  the  money  but  $249  remaining  in  the  ap- 
propriation. It  said  to  them  that  it  would  pay  them  that  amount 
and  then  it  would  submit  to  Congress  the  question  of  paying  the  rest 
of  the  amount  which  it  thought  fair  for  their  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  $4,750? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  $4,750. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  this,  is  there? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  in  the  sense  that  a  specific 
compensation  was  ever  agreed  upon  or  that  Congress  ever  authorized 
a  specific  compensation,  but  unquestionably  the  department,  when 
these  men  were  employed  for  this  work,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  the  honorarium  which  it  paid,  or  retainer,  as  you  choose  to 

call  it 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Retainer. 

Mr.  Carr.  Must  not  be  regarded  as  their  full  conipensation.  That 
appears  veiy  definitely  in  our  correspondence  with  them,  so  that 
thtre  is  reially  a  moral  obligation  to  pay. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  compen^tion  was  to  be  agreed  upon  when 
the  report  was  submitted  i 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  The  report  was  submitted  in  February,  1916, 
and  is  printed  in  Senate  Document  No.  724,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session.     In  a  sense  these  men  have,  I  think,  a  valid  claim. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  agreed  upon  that  amount,  and  to  that 
extent,  of  course,  there  is  an  obligation! 

Mr.  Cabr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  paid  them  all  the  money  you  hadt 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  And  have  agreed  to  recommend  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  the  balance! 

Mr,  Care.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  any  agreement  binding  this 
pavment ! 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir.  We  have  only  the  purpose  to  recommend  to 
Congress  what  we  thought  would  be  fair  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  They  understand  that  that  is  al!  the  obligation 
that  exists! 

Mr.  Carr.  If  you  care  to  have  it  in  the  record  I  will  give  you  the 
exact  statement  written  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Gallfvan.  Have  they  finished  their  work? 

Mr.  Carr,  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  th^  have  finished  their 
■work  and  all  but  one  of  those  men  are  dead.  With  the  exception  of 
one  case  the  money  would  go  to  the  estates. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  is  divided  equally  between  them ! 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  not  equally  between  them,  but  the  money  is  divided 
according  to  the  total  number  of  days  which  their  records  show  they 
put  in  on  this  work.  This  statement  is  rather  long,  and  I  will  put 
it  in  the  record  without  reading. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Carr,  Because  it  states  the  exact  facts  and  principles  upon 
which  the  department  reached  its  decision  about  the  $25,000. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  ' 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  reexHrnlnatlon  of  tbe  record  Id  this  case  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  department's  conipntatlon  of  the  number  of  days  which 
the  American  members  anil  conusel  devotai  to  the  work  of  the  commission — 
upon  which  It  based  the  proposal  of  settlement  outlined  in  Its  letter  to  Senator 
Hale  dated  June  22, 11)21 — ^was  made  without  giving  consldenitlon  to  an  account 
rendered  by  Counsel  Fellows  for  services  performed  prior  to  March  28,  1910. 

The  proposed  settlement  above  mentioned  was  based  on  tbe  number  of  days 
of  service  shown  by  the  following  statement : 


»„.. 

1910. 

Day> 
sute«, 

IMO. 

Total 
days. 
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that  period.  Counsel  Fellows's  account  Tor  senrices  prior  to  ICarch  28,  1910. 
appears  to  have  been  unayailable  when  the  departmmit  made  its  proposal  «f 
settlement,  and  none  of  the  commissioners  submitted  accounts  for  services 
for  the  period  in  question.  The  fibres  for  the  period  subsequent  to  March  2S. 
1910,  however,  were  taken  from  the  accounts  for  services  furnished  by  the 
commissioners  and  counsel^  except  in  the  case  of  Commissioner  Murchie,  whose 
services  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  services  performed  by  Commissioner 
Keegan  during  ttie  same  time. 

Mr.  Fellows's  account  for  services  prior  to  March  28,  1910,  shows  that  be 
devoted  145  days  to  the  worlc  of  the  commission,  or  ^  days  more  than  the 
department's  estimate.  The  account  also  shows  that  the  commissioners  durine 
the  same  period  devoted  63  days  to  taking  testimony,  so  that  the  department's 
estimate  of  HO  nnd  42  dnys,  respectively,  for  Commissioners  Keegan  and 
Murchie  was  apparently  too  low.  Neither  Comml.ssioner  Keegan  nor  the 
lepreseutative  of  Commissioner  Murchie  has  furnished  an  exact  statement  of 
the  commissioners'  services  prior  to  March  28,  1910,  and  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  the  period  of  their  services.  No  very  satisfactory  basis  for 
such  estimate  has  been  found,  but  the  department  l)elieves  that  an  aUowaD<'e 
of  37  days  in  addition  to  the  63  days  occupied  in  taking  testimony,  or  a  total 
of  100  days  each  for  Commissioners  Keegan  and  Murchie  would  be  very  gener- 
ous, and  it  would  be  willing  to  recommend  compensation  for  that  time.  The 
additional  37  days  has  been  allowed  as  the  time  possibly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  testimony  and  preparation  for  hearings. 

On  tlie  basis  above  suggested  the  total  number  of  days  of  service  would  be 
as  follows: 


Name. 


Conmiis.«ioner  Keegan. . 
Commissioner  Murchie. 
Commi&'iioner  Madigan. 
Counsel  Fellows 


Days 

sutee- 

Queot  to 

Mar.  28, 

1910. 


168 
100 

im 

229.5 


Total 
daTS. 


2S8 

200 

im 

374.  S 


The  above  statement  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  and  generous  allowance  of  time 
as  a  basis  of  compensation.  It  Is  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  days 
for  which  the  Canadian  members  of  the  commission  received  conipenssitTon,  a* 
is  indicated  by  the  following  comparative  table: 

CANADIAN   VOMMISSIONERS.  AMERICAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

Dayp.  Dayji. 

Commir^sioner  Barnhill 70     Commissioner    Keegan 26S 

Commissioner  Teed 127     Commissioner    Murchie 2<t» 

Conimissi<mer  Keefe 172     Commissioner   Madigan lfi9 


Total 369 


CANADIAN    COUNREL. 

Coimsel  Jones 275 

Counsel   Gregory 234 

Counsel  McKeown 8 


Total 637 


AMERICAN     COUNSEL. 


Counsel    Fellows 374.5 


Total 517 

Regarding  the  rate  of  compensation,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  department  would 
not  feel  justified  In  recommending  a  per  diem  of  $50  as  request€Ml  by  the  peti- 
tioners. It  regards  such  a  sum  as  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  payments  nsu- 
ally  made  by  this  Government  for  services  of  such  commissions  and  considers 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  such  an 
amount.  The  department's  previous  proposal  of  settlement,  above  mentioned, 
was  based  on  an  annual  compensation  of  about  $7,500,  which  is  greater  than 
that  paid  to  most  commissioners,  some  of  whom  have  devoted  practically  all  of 
their  time  to  tbeir  official  duties.     As   an  additional    concession  to    the  peti* 
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tioners,  however,. and  In  order  to  dispose  finally  of  this  matter,  the  department 
would  be  willing  to  recommend  the  payment  of  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$26  per  diem,  which  is  approximately  $9,000  per  annum,  for  the  time  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  commission  as  shown  by  the  revised  table  above  set  forth. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  compensation  to  which  each  commissioner 
and  counsel  would  be  entitleil  on  the  basis  above  suggested : 


Name. 

Total  days. 

Total  com- 
pensation. 

Compensa- 
tion  paid. 

Compensa- 
tion due. 

CoiDTPiwrfoT**'  K«^n 

268 
200 
169 
374.5 

l6,7oaoo 

5,000.00 
4,225.00 
0  362  SO 

15^000.00 
5,O0aQO 
3, 876. 86 

A   All    79 

si,7oaoo 

Commissioner  Murchie 

Commissioner  Madigan 

^XfL  \A 

Counsel  Fellows 

2»95a77 

Total 

1 

4,998.91 

As  the  several  ^ums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion have  been  expended,  an  additional  appropriation  must  l)e  obtahied  before 
any  additional  comiiensut  on  can  be  paid  to  the  petitioners.  If  the  latter  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amounts  above  indicated  as  payment  in  full  for  all  serv- 
ices performed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  depart- 
ment would  be  wiling  to  make  appropriate  recommendation  to  Congress  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the-  necessary  funds. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  claim,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  mifi^ht  be  called  a  claim  in  one  sense;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Are  their  heirs  asking  for  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
about  it  which  has  come  to  the  department  mainly  through  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maine,  who  have  submitted  it  to  the  department  and  who 
have  appeared  at  the  department  in  favor  of  the  matter  on  several 
occasions. 


reimbursement    of    HUGH    GIBSON,    AMERICAN    MINISTER    TO    POLAND. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  reimbursing  Hugh  Gib- 
son, American  minister  to  Poland,  for  loss  of  Government  funds 
through  robbery  of  the  American  Legation  on  December  13,  1920, 
$2,133.65."  What  justification  is  there  for  that;  were  they  his  funds 
or  the  Government's  funds? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  (jovernment's  funds.  They  came  into  his  posses- 
sion in  this  way :  On  the  night  of  December  13,  1920,  the  steel  box 
in  the  embassy  was  broken  open  by  somebody — they  were  never  able 
to  find  out  whom — and  United  States  currency  and  local  currency 
to  the  value  of  $2,133.65,  all  the  property  of  the  United  States,  was 
stolen.  Practically  all  of  the  money  had  that  day  been  drawn  from 
the  bank  for  the  pavment  of  outstanding  telegraph  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  pay  them  by  check? 

Mr.  Carr.  Xo  ;  they  were  paid  in  cash  for  some  local  reason.  You 
will  understand  that  the  conditions  over  in  that  part  of  the  world 
at  that  time  were  very  extraordinarv. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1920? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  much  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  they  have  improved  a  good  deal  over  what  they 
were  then — the  conditions  are  now  more  stable.    After  the  money 
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was  drawn  why  it  was  not  possible  to  pay  the  bills  that  afternoon, 
so  the  money  was  put  away  in  the  steel  box,  which  was  hidden  away, 
but  the  next  morning  the  steel  box  was  broken  open  and  the  money 
gone.  Nothing  that  the  embassy  could  do  or  that  the  Polish  Got- 
ernment  could  do  has  ever  revealed  any  trace  of  the  person  respon- 
sible for  it.  I  have  here  Mr.  Gibson's  dispatch  detailing  all. of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  evidence  that  it  was  stolen? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  Mr.  Gibson's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  evidence;  he  did  not  see  it  stolen. 

Mr.  Carr.  No.  He  found  the  box  in  the  cellar,  I  believe,  broken 
open. 

The  Chairmajt.  Did  he  have  charge  of  the  box;  did  he  put  the 
money  in  the  box  himself  in  the  first  place?    Does  he  state  that? 

Mr.  Carr.  He  says : 

Having  no  safe,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  the  legation's  cash  and  cipher  codes  as 
best  I  could.  A  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  legation  was  chosen  for 
this  purpose  because  of  its  inaccessiblUty.  The  cash  and  codes  were  In  small 
steel  boxes  purchased  In  Warsaw  from  the  contingent  fund.  These  locked  boxes 
were  placed  in  a  large  wooden  cupboard,  also  locked.  The  one  door  to  the  room 
was  locked.  The  only  door  at  the  end  of  the  passageway  was  likewise  locked. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairway  there  was  a  locked  door  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  were  three  sets  of  doors,  the  only  means  of  egress,  and  these  were  all 
locked  every  night.  A  servant,  hired  by  me  at  my  own  expense,  slept  at  the  foc»t 
of  the  stairs  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  of  any  danger  and  answer  the  door  and  tele- 
phone bells.  I  am  unable  to  see  wliat  further  steps  I  could  have  taken  to  insure 
the  safety  of  this  money,  unless  I  had  been  afforded  a  legation  guard  of  marines  or 
troops.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  ask  any  of  the  commissioned  members  of  the 
staff  to  stand  guard  during  the  night,  though  in  times  of  general  unrest  we  di- 
vided the  cipher  codes  and  kept  them  at  our  bedsides.  The  natural  apprehen- 
sion I  felt  for  the  cipher  codes  and  Government  funds  was  a  distinct  nervous 
strain  that  I  should  not  like  to  ask  other  members  of  the  staff  to  go  through 
again. 

On  the  morning  of  December  14,  1020,  one  of  the  legation  servants  came  up 
from  the  furnace  room  with  the  legation's  cash  box  broken  open.  Its  contents 
had  been  taken  and  the  box  rather  ineffectually  hidden  on  top  of  the  furnace.  A 
hasty  Inquiry  showed  that  $170,  4,000  French  francs,  and  850,000  Polish  marks 
had  been  stolen,  as  well  as  the  special  passport  of  Corwin  M.  Doss  (one  of  the 
legation  clerks),  and  personal  funds  of  the  staff  deposited  for  safekeeping. 

The  large  sum  in  Polish  marks  had  been  drawn  to  pay  the  legation's  telegraph 
bill  for  the  previous  quarter,  the  bills  having  just  been  received.  The  legation's 
accountant,  Mr.  Collom,  had  deferred  payment  until  the  following  day  because 
of  his  inability  to  get  an  interpreter  to  go  with  him  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
arrange  for  the  receipts  In  the  form  required  for  his  accounting.  But  for  this 
the  bill  would  have  been  paid  the  previous  day. 

The  codes  and  confidential  files  were  equally  exposed  to  the  theft,  but  fortu- 
nately had  not  been  touched. 

Aside  from  the  lock  of  the  box,  two  doorlocks  had  been  forced  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  the  room.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  legation's  chancery  is  far 
from  simple  and  as  particular  pains  had  been  taken  to  render  the  cash  box  inac- 
cessible, it  seems  clear  that  the  burglary  was  committed  by  some  one  familiar 
with  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  house  or  some  one  who  had  a  confederate 
inside  the  legation.  By  the  time  the  burglary  was  discovered  all  the  three  sets 
of  doors  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  had  been  unlocked ;  1  was  unable  to  satisfy 
myself  as'  to  whether  any  of  them  were  found  unlocked  in  the  morning.  This 
w^as  obviously  an  important  element  in  the  case  which  I  coald  not  prevail  upon 
the  police  to  investigate. 

When  the  cash  box  was  brought  up  from  the  furnace  room  it  was  promptly 
put  away  in  order  not  to  arouse  suspicion  and  Mr.  Moffat,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  legation,  was  dispatched  to  the  ministry  to  ask  that  a  detective  be  sent  to 
the  legation  in  order  to  make  a  discreet  preliminary  inquiry  and  see  whether  he 
could  find  some  clue.  The  ministry  was  particularly  requested  to  have  this  done 
quietly  in  order  to  avoid  arousing  suspicion.    ♦    •    ♦ 
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The  commissioner  of  police  who  accompanied  the  12  or  15  men  who  made  the 
original  investigation  was  asl^ed  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  come  and  go 
as  he  liked,  to  malce  any  request  that  might  occur  to  him,  knowing  that  we 
would  wish  to  help  him  in  any  possible  way.  As  a  preliminary  I  suggested 
that  he  question  the  secretaries  of  the  legation,  the  accountant,  the  code  clerk, 
the  servants  who  built  the  fires  and  swept  the  upstairs  rooms  of  the  chancery, 
the  man  who  slept  In  the  front  hall,  the  messengers,  etc.,  as^  well  as  myself.  I 
told  him  that  he  might  in  th's  way  get  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  precautions  that 
were  taken  for  safeguarding  the  money,  the  people  who  had  access  to  the 
room,  those  who  h^d  at  any  time  in  the  past  had  such  access,  whether  anyone 
was  aware  that  a  large  sum  of  money  happened  to  be  in  the  cash  box,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  say  who  put  the  money  in  the  box 
or  whether  it  was  ever  in  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No  ;  his  dispatch  does  not  contain  that  information. 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Has  this  ever  been  considered  by  any  committee 
before? 

Mr.  Carr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Why  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carr.  Because  it  only  came  to  me  in  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  is  the  date  of  his  report? 

Mr.  Carr.  August  25,  1921. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  theft  took  place  in  December,  1920,  but  he 
waited  until  the  following  August  to  make  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  No;  he  reported  it  immediately;  but  the  department 
naturally  expected  and  instructed  him,  I  think,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  over  there  and  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  at  his  command 
either  to  find  the  money  or  to  find  the  person  who  stole  it. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  does  he  report  on  that? 

Mr.  Carr,  That  was  done,  but  no  trace  of  the  money  was  found. 

The  Chairman.  He  really  knew  the  money  was  in  the  box  and 
who  put  it  in? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  in 
his  report.  He  does  say,  however,  that  suspicion  rested  upon  a  cer- 
tain person  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  the  legation, 
but  who  disappeared  from  Warsaw  after  the  theft.  The  report  was 
delayed — that  is,  the  detailed  report — until  August,  1921,  to  give 
the  I^olish  authorities  ample  time  to  try  to  find  the  thief.  They  did 
not  succeed. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  no  other  means  for  keeping  the  money.  He  had 
no  safe,  although  he  had  asked  for  one,  but  the  department  had  not 
been  able  for  various  reasons  to  get  him  one. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  rather  strange  to  think  that  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the>  payments  should  draw  the  money  out  of  the  bank 
to-day,  with  a  view  to  paying  bills  to-day,  and  then  postpone  the 
payment  until  to-morrow^  because  he  could  not  find  a  man  te  in- 
terpret for  him  and  get  the  receipts  in  the  form  in  which  he  wanted 
them. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  does  seem  strange,  but  the  con- 
ditions in  Poland  were  not  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gibson 
has  had  to  account  to  the  Gk)vernment  for  the  money,  and  has  paid 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Therefore  he  is  the  sufferer,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  unjustly  suffered,  knowing  the  conditions  under  which 
he  had  to  work.  They  were  very  trying.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  him  to 
lose  this  money,  and  the  department  hopes  you  may  be  able  to  reim- 
burse him. 
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Saturdat^  Februart  18, 1922. 

TREASUEY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  W.  0.  PLATT,  CHIEF  CLERK;  ME.  7.  C.  HATE, 
BOOKKEEPEE;  AND  ME.  JACOB  FYEOH,  MECHANICAL  STTPEEIN- 
TENDENT. 

CONTINOENT   EXPENSES. 

PUCHA8E   OF    COAL,    WOOD,   ENGINE   OILS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $3,000  with  which  to  buy 
pokers,  tongs,  shovels,  and  things  of  that  sort.  What  do  you  want 
this  $3,000  for? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  want  to  buy  coal  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  coal  enough  to  run  until  the  1st 
of  July  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  No,  sir.  We  will  have  to  have,  instead  of  the  $3,0(H) 
estimated  here;  an  additional  amount.  We  are  going  to  have  to  a^k 
you  for  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  now  considering  anything  that  is  not 
before  us,  and  there  is  no  estimate  of  $4,500  before  us.  You  have 
no  authority  to  submit  an  estimate  here  and  neither  has  anybody 
else  except  the  President. 

Mr.  Platt.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  think  it  will  take  now  because 
of  conditions  that  have  arisen  since  this  estimate  was  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  were  not  anticipating  this  very  cold  weather  we 
are  having. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  for  only  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Pi^tt.  We  have  had  pretty  severe  weather  since  the  31st  of 
January. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  very  cold. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  estimated,  when  we  asked  the  original  appro- 
priation, for  $35,000,  and  you  gave  us  $25,000.  We  have  expended 
more  than  that  every  year.  Last  year  we  expended  $31,844,  and  this 
is  a  much  more  severe  winter  than  last  winter  was.  Of  course,  the 
price  of  coal  is  a  little  cheaper,  but  we  have  a  condition  at  the  Treas- 
ury Building  that  we  did  not  have  a  year  ago,  in  that  the  roof  is  off 
the  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  off  just  a  little  place. 

Mr.  Platt.  The  whole  roof  is  off  from  the  entire  east  side  and 
west  side  of  the  building.    It  is  practically  out-of-doors. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  trying  to  heat  the  whole  out-of-doors, 
are  you? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  are  trying  to  heat  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $25,000  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Platt.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that,  because  of  the  fact  that 
ours  bills  are  not  all  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  will  need  if 
you  do  not  know  how  much  you  have. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir;  we  know  pretty  well  how  much  we  will  need. 
We  know  how  much  coal  we  burn,  and  I  think  we  know  about  how 
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much  we  will  have  to  have.  Of  course,  if  you  give  us  only  the  $3,000 
that  we  have  asked  for  here,  when  the  coal  is  gone,  we  will  have  to 
stop. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  will  not  be  gone  before  summer  comes, 
and  summer  is  coming.  Tell  us  why  you  need  this  additional  amount 
for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  exactly  how  we  intend 
to  use  this  coal,  and  where  we  intend  to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  use  40  tons  of  coal  to  heat  the  Treasury 
gaitige  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  That  means  more  than  a  garage.  That  is  a  three-story 
buildine  and  we  keep  records  in  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  working  there? 

Mr.  Platt.  There  are  people  working  in  that  three-story  building, 
and  we  heat  the  whole  building. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  tons  of  coal  to  heat  a  garage  seems  like  a 
large  amount. 

Mr.  Platt.  It  is  quite  a  large  building.  The  whole  building  is 
not  used  as  a  garage.  We  designate  it  as  the  Treasury  garage,  but 
it  is  not  all  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  have  you  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Pyroh.  I  should  say  200  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Pyroh.  Not  absolutely.  We  are  using  from  it  all  the  time,  and 
that  is  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $25,000  is  obligated? 

Mr.  Hair.  That  is  something  we  ran  not  answer,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  bills  we  had  from  the  fuel  3^ards  were  for  December,  or  up  to 
the  end  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  on  the  1st  of 
January  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  I  can  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  committee  wants  is  facts,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  them  to  justify  the  making  of  an  appropriation. 

iir.  Hair.  We  are  giving  the  facts  that  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  coal  required.  If  we 
know  the  amount  of  coal  used  up  to  the  present  time  and  the  amount 
used  in  previous  years,  we  can  estimate  the  number  of  tons  required 
for  each  building  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  from 
that  we  can  compute  the  total  number  of  tons.  By  taking  the  cost 
of  each  building  we  can  see  how  much  will  be  needed  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  will  be  needed? 

Mr.  Hair.  The  statement  that  you  have  there  shows  approximately 
the  same  number  of  tons,  or  a  few  more  tons,  for  each  building  than 
we  used  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  vou  want  a  few  more  tons  for  each 
building? 

Mr.  Hair.  We  are  using  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  did  you  use  for  each  building  last 
year? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  had  for  the  Treasury  Building  2,236  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  104  tons  less  than  you  estimate  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Platt.  For  the  Butler  Building  we  used  129^  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  21  tons  less  than  you  estimate  &r  this 
year.  -v 

Mr.  Platt.  We  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  by  which  we  jure  to 
furnish  that  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  return  for  heat  for  the  Butler 
Building. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Winder  Building?  How  many 
tons  did  you  use  there  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  100  tons  less. 

Mr.  Platt.  Last  year  in  connection  with  the  Winder  Building  we 
were  heating  an  annex,  for  which  we  were  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  take  more  to  heat  the  annex  than  the 
Winder  Building? 

Mr.  Hair.  We  used  approximately  400  tons  for  that  building  last 
year,  including  the  annex,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Depart- 
.ment  reimbursed  us  for  their  part  of  it.    After  deducting  the  reim- 
bursement, that  left  a  net  cost  to  our  appropriation  of  297  'tons. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  actuallv  burned  about  400  tons  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  heating  the  annex  now  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  was  consumed  for  the  G.  A.  R. 
Hall? 

Mr.  Platt.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  one-fifth  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is -only  10  tons  less.  How  about  the  Gra- 
ham Building? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  used  175  tons  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  have  here, 

Mr.  Platt.  There  is  a  difference  in  that  Graham  Building.  We 
are  using  60  tons  of  soft  coal  and  the  rest  of  it  is  hard  coal,  whereas 
last  year  it  was  all  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Cox  Building  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  used  there  last  year  75  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  use  for  the  Treasury  stables 

last  year  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Fourteen  and  three-fourths  tons.  We  were  burning 
stoves  in  that  building  last  year.    For  the  Treasury  garage  we  used 

38i  tons. 
The  Chairaian.  That  is  two  tons  less.    How  much  did  you  use 

for  the  cabinet  shop  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Four  and  two-sevenths  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  280  tons  less  last  year  than  you  are 
figuring  on  now. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir;   principally   on   account  of   the   Treasury 

Building. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  $2,500  more  than  you  had  in 
your  coal  bill  last  year,  but  you  are  asking  for  $3,000.  I  am  figur- 
ing it  at  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hair.  The  hard  coal  is  $12.75  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  this  coal  is 
not  hard  coal,  but  is  soft  coal.  There  are  280  tons  altogether,  and 
if  you  take  225  from  280  it  leaves  55  tons  of  hard  coal.  I  do  not 
see  what  you  want  with  this  money,  according  to  your  own  figures. 
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Mr.  Haul  Our  figures  there  show  the  number  of  tons  of  soft 
coal  that  we  have,  at  the  average  price  we  have  quoted  there  of 
$7.90  per  ton.  Then  we  show  the  number  of  tons  of  hard  coal  that 
we  need  for  those  buildings  at  $12.75  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  55  tons  of  hard  coal  extra  and  225  tons 
of  soft  coal  extra. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  are  asking  for  only  $500  outside  of  the  actual 
price  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  that? 

Mr.  Platt.  That  is  wastage,  shovels,  oil,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  wanted  all  of  it  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  are  not  asking  $500  additional  on  this,  but  $500 
on  the  whole  appropriation  that  we  will  spend  for  oil,  Avaste,  shovels, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  on  the  entire  appropriation,  and  we 
are  not  in  actual  deficit  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  280  tons  of  coal  more  than 
you  used  last  year.  I  am  basing  it  upon  your  own  figures  of  $2,500, 
and  you  say  you  want  $4,500. 

Mr.  Pyroh.  At  the  present  time  we  are  burning  between  3  and 
4  tons  per  day  more. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  1st  of  April  you  will  not  need  any  coal? 

Mr.  Pyroh.  Commencing  about  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  roof 
of  the  Treasury  Building  was  practically  removed  on  one  side,  the 
heat  from  downstairs  was  going  through  the  fourth  floor  and  going 
out  into  the  open,  and  that  necessitated  a  greater  consumption  of 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  covered  now? 

Mr.  Pyroh.  It  is  only  covered  with  cheese  cloth.  It  is  not  very 
much  protection. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  leave  it  there  covered  with  cheese 
cloth  ? 

Mr.  Pyroh.  No,  sir.  They  are  working  on  it,  but  it  takes  time 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  only  $5,000  damage  done  to  the  build- 
ing, we  were  informed. 

Mr.  Platt..  In  making  up  those  figures,  you  are  assuming  now 
that  this  would  simply  represent  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
tons  of  coal  over  and  above  what  we  had  last  year,  but  you  must 
consider  that  last  year  we  had  $38,440  with  which  to  pay  for  this 
coal.    The  coal  that  we  actually  burned  last  year  cost  us  $81,224.28. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  exactly  $22,000.  That  is  what 
you  had. 

Mr.  Hair.  Plus  $11,000  in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pl>tt.  We  had  $83,000,  and  we  spent  $81,224.28  for  coal.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  tons  we  are  burning,  we  must  add  that  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  ;  we  do  not  add  anything. 

Mr.  Platt.  You  are  taking  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
tons  of  coal  purchased  last  year  and  the  number  of  tons  we  propose 
to  purchase  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  $2,500. 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir;  but  last  year  we  had  $6,844  more  money  than 
we  have  had  this  year  to  start  with.  We  must  take  into  consideration 
what  the  coal  cost.  There  is  not  a  single  item  in  that  expenditure 
except  coal,  other  than  the  $500  for  oil  and  waste. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  all  coal? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  coal  cost  us  more  per  ton  than  it 
does  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  you  are  using  more  tons  of  coal  this 
year,  you  will  make  up  some  of  the  diflPerence  by  your  saving  in  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  We  actually  spent  over  $6,000  more  for  coal  last  vear 
than  we  have  money  to  pay  for  this  year.  As  it  is,  we  are  really  buy- 
ing more  coal  this  year.    Of  course,  if  we  do  not  have  coal,  we  will 

have  to  stop. 

January  10,  1922. 

Contingent  expenses,  Treasury  Department,  fuel,  etc. 

Appropriation,  1918  $19, 000.  (W 

Appropriation,  1919 $1.5.000 

Appropriation,  used  of  N.  S.  &  D.  fund 7,202 

22,202.00 

Appropriation,  1920 26. 000.  ()•» 

Appropriation,  1921 33, 000.  U> 

Appropriation,  1922 25, 000.  (W 

Estimate,  1923 25, 000.  Ut 

Coal  purchases,  1921  : 

Treasury  Building,  2,236  tons  soft  coal 21.547.4S 

Butler  Building,  129^  tons  soft  coal ^_  1,280.24 

Winder  Building,  297  tons  soft  coal 2.830.1o 

G.  A.  U.  Hall,  229i  tons  soft  coal 2,234.14 

Graham  Building,  175  tons  soft  coal 1.710. 02 

Total,  3,066.7  tons  soft  coal  at  $9.56  per  ton 29,602.63 

,Cox  Building,  75  tons  anthracite 972.83 

Treasury  garage,  38^  tons  anthracite .'VCW.SS 

Treasury  stables,  14}  tons  aiithrac.te 191.37 

Cabinet  shop,  4?  tons  anthracite M\.^> 

Total,  rS2it  tons  anthracite  at  $13.01  per  ton 1.720.  S3 

Oils,  sliovels,  grates,  etc 520.  S- 

Total,  coal  and  oil,  etc ' 31,844.28 

Estimated  expenditures,  1922:  TbM. 

Treasury    Building    (soft  coal) ; 2,2.'io 

Winder  Building    (soft  coal) : X^^ 

G.  A.   11.  Hall  Building   (soft  coal) 240 

Total  (soft  coal) 2,84(1 

Graham   Building    (anthracite) 175 

(V)x  Building  (anthracite) 7.1 

Treasury  garage  (316  Fourteenth  Street  (anthracite) 40 

Treasury  garage  (1408  I>  Strei^t)   (anthracite)^ i.') 

Cabinet  shop  (anthracite) .*) 


n^ 


Total  (anthracite) 320 

(>ils,  .shovels,  grates,  etc $500.00 

2,S40  tons  bitumimms  coal,  at  $7.00  i»er  ton 22.  J3«.<it) 

320  t(ms  anthracite  coal,  at  $12.75  per  ton 4,080.00 

H»*at  furnished  Butler  Building l,(f27.U) 

Total 28, 043.  (W 

Ajipropriation 25,00().(K) 

Supplemental  appropriation  needed 3,043.00 
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PURCHASE  OF  GAB,  ELECTRIC  CURRENT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purchase  of  gas,  electric  current  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes,  etc.,  you  are  asking  $1,5(X).  What  is 
that  for?  .1  want  to  know  if  you  make  an  allotment  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Hair.  Not  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Platt.  The  entire  payment  for  electricity,  and  that  is  the 
principal  item,  the  others  being  insignificant,  is  paid  from  contin- 
gent expenses,  or  from  this  appropriation,  and  then  certain  activities 
reimburse  the  contingent  appropriation  on  this  account,  so  that  this 
appropriation  does  not  represent  tlie  entire  cost  of  electricity  for 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  allot- 
ment for  current  expenses  for  this  bureau  or  that  bureau  or  the  other 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  you  need  $1,500? 

Mr.  Hair.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  expenditure  up  to  January  31,  for 
electric  lamps  and  fixtures  was  $1,096,  and  for  gas,  $99.96. 

The  Chairman.  For  gas  fixtures  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  for  gas  used.  Then,  the  cost  of  the 
electric  current  used  for  the  Treasury  Building  and  the  other  build- 
ings that  we  have  to  supply  with  current  from  this  fund  would  total 
$14,289.12.  Now,  for  the  five  months,  from  February  1  to  June  30, 
based  on  the  bills  received  to  date,  we  will  run  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2,200  per  month,  making  $11,000  additional  for  electric  current 

The  Chairman.  You  will  npt  use  as  much  after  the  1st  of  April 
as  now? 

Mr.  Hair.  No,  sir.    Our  bill  for  December  was  $2,331.86. 

The  Chairman.  During  April,  May,  and  June  the  expenditure 
will  be  light,  and  I  think  you  can  get  along  without  any  more  money. 

Mr.  Hair.  Those  months  are  not  as  light  as  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  want  to  reduce  this  $500. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  are  willing  to  reduce  it  $5(K),  we  will  re- 
duce it  by  the  other  $l"000. 

Mr.  Hair.  It  is  an  appropriation  we  can  not  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  control  it  if  you  do  not  allow  people  to 
bum  lights  without  limit. 

Mr.  Hair.  We  keep  it  down  as  low  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  divide  it  up  with  you.  We  will 
take  the  $1,000  and  let  you  take  the  $500.  You  can  come  back  and 
let  us  know  how  well  you  get  along.  We  must  commence  to  econo- 
mize somewhere. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  have  been  doinjsf  that  all  the  time.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  congratulated  for  coming  in  here  on  only  two  items. 
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Sattjkdat,  February  18,  1922. 

distincti^^  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  WILLIAM  S.  BEOVeHTOIT,  COMMISSIOHEB 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Broughton,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $213^81.25  for  the  additional  amount  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  150,000,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  for 
United  States  currency,  national-bank  currency,  etc.  You  are  back 
again  with  an  old  friend.  You  insist  on  using  more  distinctive  paper 
than  we  want  you  to  use. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much 
trouble  over  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  covered  in  the  hearings  on  the  Treasury 
bill  and,  of  course,  you  remember  those  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble  with  anvbodv,  be- 
cause  we  do  not  let  them  trouble  us. 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  the  current  year  Congress  authorized  and 
provided  funds  for  a  printing  program  of  150,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  142,000.000  sheets. 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  for  next  year.  For  the  current  year  there 
is  a  program  authorized  and  money  appropriated  for  the  printing  of 
150,000,000  delivered  sheets,  and  in  another  part  of  the  sundry  civil 
bill  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  150,000,000  sheets  for  this 
authorized  printing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is  not 
authorized  to  do  the  printing  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  you  authorized  the  purchase  and  printing 
of  150,000,000  sheets ;  ordinarily  you  authorize  the  Secretary  to  buy  i) 
per  cent  more  than  the  bureau  is  authorized  to  print.  For  the  cur- 
rent year,  because  of  our  stock  balance,  we  did  not  ask  for  the  5  j^er 
cent.  Congress,  in  appropriating  for  the  purchase  of  150,000,(XX) 
sheets,  appropriated  $<  50,000,  which  was  not  sufficient  by  the  amount 
of  this  deficiency  based  on  the  current  contract  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  the  price  was  going  up  or  down? 
What  are  you  using? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
50 jper  cent  linen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  linen,  what  is  the  price  of 
cotton,  and  what  is  the  price  of  tne  combination? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  current  contract  price  for  100  per  cent  cotton 
is  43  cents,  for  100  per  cent  linen  53  cents,  and  the  50-50,  48  cents, 
which  is  what  we  now  pay. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  the  price  w^hen  this  estimate  was  made? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Originally,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  the  original  estimate  was  made. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  were  paying  45  cents  for  all  cotton,  but  before 
the  year  was  over  we  were  paying  49  cents  for  50  per  cent  linen,  so 
we  are  now  getting  it  for  1  cent  less  than 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  48  cents  now? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  estimated  it  at  the  average,  49  cents ;  that  is, 
^W€  estimated  at  49  originally,  but  it  is  now  revised  to  48  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  1  cent  mean  on  the  150,000,000 
sheets  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $18,750 ;  but  you  will  recall  an  appropriation  was 
not  made  on  the  basis  submitted,  but  a  flat  $750,000  was  appropriated 
to  purchase  150,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  save  there.  What  is  it  that  makes 
it  cost  $213,281.25  more  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Because  150,000,000  sheets  of  paper  at  48  cents 
per  pound  will  cost  $963,281.25, 

The  Chairman.  And  the  appropriation  was  how  much  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $213,000  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  150,000,000  sheets  in 
order  to  execute  the  authorized  program  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  use  all  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  not  get  along  without  it  until  the  1st 
of  July? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Then  we  would  have  to  reduce  our  printing  pro- 
gram. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     Nobody  would  suffer,  would 

they? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  think  they  would.  If  you  will  recall  the 
former  condition  of  the  currency  and  the  condition  to-day 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  say  the  currency  does  not  last 
long  when  made  out  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  so  that  you  have 
to  print  oftener  than  if  it  was  all  linen? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  true,  and  the  requirements  for  this  year 
are  on  the  basis  of  150,000,000  sheets  printed  at  the  bureau  and  no 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  this  currency  in  for  cancellation 
oftener  than  it  is  necessary  to  call  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir :  we  do  not ;  we  watch  that  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  leave  it  out  longer  if  you  wanted  to. 
We  will  put  it  that  way.  Suppose  we  did  not  give  you  this  $213,000 ; 
what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  circulation? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  now  have  money  enough  to  buy  for  the 
current  year  approximately  118,000,000  sheets,  and  we  have  placed 
an  order 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  you  have  actually 
placed  an  order  or  that  you  have  made  a  suggestion  that  you  will 
probably  want  more? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Xo  ;  we  have  actually  placed  orders  for  100,000,000 
sheets  so  far  for  this  fiscal  year;  this  has  for  the  most  part  been 
made  and  delivered.  You  see,  we  have  l)een  running  on  the  basis 
of  150,000,000  shests  authorized  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  have  placed  an  order  for  100,- 
000,000  sheets  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  ? 

9ioia— 22 21 
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Mr.  Brouohton.  No  ;  up  to  date.    We  propose,  to  purchai*  V' 
000,000  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  of  the  100,000,000  sheet-  ir^ 
livered? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  These  orders  are  just  about  completed  and  ai 
other  order  is  due  to  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  need  if  you  have  not  had  all  » ' 
the  100,000,000  sheets  delivered. 

Mr.  Brouohton.  We  have  them  all  delivered  except  a  few  hl 
lion  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  only  four  months  of  the  year  t- 
go.    I  thought  you  said  you  had  not.had  any  of  it  delivered. 

Mr.  Brouohton.  No  ;  w«  have  been  running  on  a  150,000,000  has:- 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  serious  damage  if  you  did  n«'' 
have  these  additional  sheets? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  We  would  not  have  any  new  currency  to  pay  o! ; 
during  two  months  of  the  year  and  we  would  have  to  stop  the  bunen 
for  two  months. 

The  Chairman,  That  would  not  hurt  anybody,  would  it? 

Mr.  Broi'ghton,  I  think  it  would.  It  is  absolutelv  necessarv  i* 
meet  redemptions  as  tlie  notes  are  presented.  If  worn  out,  they  f-ac 
not  be  replaced.  We  are  actually  using  this  currency  to-day  on  the 
150,000,000  basis.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  cut  us  25  pr 
cent  over  what  we  estimated  was  necessary  for  this  year.  We  aske' 
for  200,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  fail  to  ask  for  more  than  enough,  hm 
somebody  has  got  to  stop  and  think  about  what  is  going  to  finally 
happen  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  problem  that  involves  a  lot  of  hardship  all  over  the  country,  ani 
we  are  in  a  condition  where  we  must  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Last  year  Congress  authorized  deliveries  o^ 
136,000,000  sheets,  and  it  was  deemed  not  sufficient,  and  for  thi? 
year  they  authorized  150,000,000  sheets.  Because  of  the  l>et(er 
quality  of  the  paper,  we  have  assented  to  your  cut  to  142,00(1,^^*^ 
sneets  for  next  year,  and  we  are  not  going  to  ask  you  for  any  mom 
but  we  do  feel  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  cut  below  what  ha^ 
already  been  authorized  for  this  year;  and  to  print  150,000,000  sheet> 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  150,000,000  sheets  of  paper. 

The  Chair^ian.  Suppose  we  compromise  with  you  and  give  yoii 
about  half  of  the  difference  between  what  you  want  and  what  we 
think  you  ought  to  have.  If  we  did  that,  there  would  not  be  any 
serious  trouble  about  it,  because  you  would  know  how  to  work  i< 
out. 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Keallv,  Mr.  (liairman,  I  feel  verv  keenlv  al)oiit 
this. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  do,  and  so  do  we.  You  are  a  smart 
fellow,  a  mighty  nice  fellow,  and  you  generally  try  to  cooi)erate 
with  us. 

Mr.  Broi'ghton.  You  have  given  us  150,000,000  sheets  for  nev^ 
year,  and  have  authorized  the  printing  of  142,500,000  deliverer! 
sheets.  For  this  year  you  have  authorized  and  provided  the  nece.- 
sary  appropriation  for  the  bureau  to  print  150,000,000  sheets,  but 
we  need  more  money  to  buy  the  pajjer. 
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he  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  figures  if  we  took  off  8,000,000 

■  ets¥ 

Ir.  Brotjohton.  You  see,  we  have  money  for  118,000,000  sheets 

;  I  (  we  are  authorized  to'  buy  150,000,000  sheets;  that  is  a  difference 

32,000,000  sheets,  and  if  you  should  take  off  8,000,000  sheets  that 

■  uld  be  cutting  off  one-quarter,  or  $53,250,  or  we  would  require 
iO,000,  as  I  roughly  figure  it. 

,.  The  Chairman.  That  cuts  off  one-quarter  of  this  $213,000? 

Mv.  Broughton.  Yes ;  a  little  more  than  a  quarter. 
.     riie  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  you  need  that  much ! 
,",  Mr.  Broughton,  I  feel  very  keenly  that  we  do.     The  work  is 
,    thorized  and  we  have  made  it  our  program  for  the  year. 
"    The  Chairman,  We  have  your  problem  before  ns  and  we  will 

ink  it  over.    If  we  have  to  trim  you  a  little  more  just  feel  happy 

out  it. 

Mr.  Bboughton.  We  are  always  going  to  do  what  you  want  us 

do.    Of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  down  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  are  very  much  interested  in  seeing  that  you 

;t  such  facilities  as  should  he  afforded  if  they  are  essential  and 

■  (cessarj'  to  the  service,  but  we  must  make  reductions  which  do 
>t  result  Jii  a  detriment  to  the  service. 

■  Mr.  Broughton.  If  the  price  had  been  reduced  as  Congress  an- 
."cipated  it  would  be  we  would  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  anticipate  it;  you  anticipated  it. 
Mr.  Broughton.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.     Next  year  I  hope  to 
low  a  saving. 


Satcrdat,  Ferruary  18,  1922. 

.TATEUENT  OF  HB.  BOUUn>  A.'CKOZTON,  ASSISTAITT  TO  THE 
UlTOEBSECRETAET  OF  THE  TREASTTBT. 

INTEREST   ERRONEOUSLY 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
il4,JI.')0.04  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  Harriman  National  Bank.  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  for  the  refund  of  tlie  sum  erroneously  paid  into  the 
Fnited  States  Treasury  bv  the  claimant  bank  as  interest  on  deposits 
of  public  moneys  from  April  18,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Mr.  Chiiirman.  that  amount  represents  inteiest  on 
public  deposits  which  that  bank  paid  bv  mistalte,  and  the  Comp- 
tinller  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  (ieneral  have  held  that 
there  is  no  appropriation  out  of  which  we  can  properly  pay  that 
money  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  c» 

Mr.  Ckoxton.  There  is  a  pecnli 
bank  acted  for  the  Harriman  Na 
The  officers  of  the  -A-laskan  Engim 
to  liave  a  lot  of  cash  up  there  to  p( 
ing  that  money  at  their  own  risk 
balance  of  the  Harriman  Xationa 
depositoiy,  in  order  that  it  might 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  a  bank  up  there? 

Mr.  Croxton.  There  was  no  direct  relation  between  those  two 
banks,  although  they  have  the  same  name.  One  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  t>ther.  So  we  wanted  to  increase  the  balance  of  tli** 
Seward  bank  as  a  depository  and  give  them  a  balance  of  $100,<)<«» 
which  would  enable  them  to  supply  cash  to  the  officers  of  the  Alaska 
Railway  Commission,  but  the  bank  only  had  a  capital  of  $2»>,rHi» 
and  they  did  not  have  the  necessary  bonds  to  put  up.  We  require 
collateral  in  like  sum. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  could  not  deposit  the  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No;  and  they  could  not  borrow  the  collateral.  Tlu* 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  held  that  even  if  anybody  loaned  it 
to  them  he  could  not  permit  it  under  the  law.  So  we  made  a  projKv 
sition  to  this  Harriman  National  Bank,  of  New  York.  We  said, 
"  If  we  make  a  deposit  of  $100,000  with  your  correspondent  hank 
in  Alaska,  will  you  put  up  the  required  collateral?  "  And  they  sai-l 
they  would.  It  was  purely  an  accommodation  to  the  Government. 
We  shipped  the  money  to  the  bank  in  Alaska  and  no  money  went  to 
the  bank  in  New  York.  Upon  the  Harriman  National  Bank,  of  New 
York,  agreeing  to  do  that,  we  wrote  the  usual  letter  of  designation 
arid  in  that  we  put  the  requirement  of  2  per  cent  interest,  which  we 
require  of  all  aepositories.  They  wrote  back  and  said  they  were 
willing  to  perform  these  services,  but  would  not  pay  the  2  per  cent 
interest.  Through  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  that  letter 
was  not  answered;  we  did  not  go  into  that  Question  at  all,  and  al- 
though the  bank  said  they  would  not  pay  the  2  per  cent  interest, 
they  did  pay  it,  and  paid  it  down  to  June  30.  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is,  the  man  who  figured  the  interest  on  the 
balance  just  sent  a  check  for  the  amount? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes;  he  just  automatically  paid  it.  Now,  the  bank 
says  that  their  bookkeeper,  who  was  a  green  man  put  on  during  the 
war,  was  not  authorized  to  do  that,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  bank 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  they  presumed  it  was  not  being  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Treasury  Department  admits  it  is  not 
entitled  to  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Croxton.  The  Secretary  said  that  if  the  question  had  been 
raised  at  the  time  and  brought  to  his  attention  he  would  never  have 
required  the  2  per  cent  interest,  and  he  has  subsequently  waived  the 
requirement. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  designation  of  the 
Harriman  National  Bank  of  New  York  was  simply  made  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation  for  the  Alaska  Railwaj'^  Commission? 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those 
officers  up  there  from  keeping  money  at  their  own  risk. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  designate  the  Harriman  National 
Bank  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No  ;  without  collateral,  and  they  could  not  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  increased  the  balance  of  that 
bank  if  they  had  been  able  to  put  up  the  securities? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  relationshij)  between  the  Harriman 
National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Harriman  National  Bank  of 
Alaska  is  that  one  was  the  correspondent  of  the  other? 
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^r.  Croxton.  That  is  all ;  there  was  no  financial  interest. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  statement  of.  facts  this  recommendation 
comes  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  "  "  -. 

The  Chair3ian.  Through  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes ;  through  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  desired  that  the  money  be  returned  to 
this  bank? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  it  back  to 
them. 


Saturday,  Fewu'ary  18,  1922. 

liUREAU  OF  internal  REVENUE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  F.  SMITH,  ASSISTAST  COMMISSIONEB  OF 

INTEBJTAL  BEVENTTE. 

TAX   SIMPLIFICATION   BOARD. 

The  (^HAiijMAN.  You  appear  in  behalf  of  the  item  of  expenses, 
Tax  Simplification  Board  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairjian.  The  item  reads: 

For  expenses  of  the  Tax  S  mpli Ilea t ion  Bonnl  establisUetl  in  the  Treasnry 
Department  umler  the  provisions  of  section  3327  of  the  revenue  act  of  1921, 
approve*!  November  23.  31)21,  during  tlie  fiscal  year  eiulin;?  .Tune  30,  1022,  as 
authorized  under  para^rapli  2(e)  of  said  act  and  section. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  know  it  will  be  $10,000? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Tax  Simplification  Board  was  organized  right 
after  the  revenue  act  of  1921  was  approved. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  provided  for  in  the  act? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  section  1327,  revenue  act  of  1921.  The  revenue 
act  of  1921  in  that  same  section  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$10,(K)0,  the  wording  of  the  statute  being : 

For  tlie  exi>enditures  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  api>ropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  .$10,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  board  up  to  June 
30,  1922. 

The  Chatuman.  Of  what  does  this  $10,(K)0  consist? 

Afr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  (mly  expenses  which  will  be  paid  out 
of  this  $10,000  are  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
board  who  represent  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  they  amount  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  not  asked  for  anything.  I  took  this  matter 
up  sj>ecifically  with  Undersecretary  Gill)ert  and  find  they  have  not 
asked  for  a  cent  to  date. 

Tell  us  about  that  item.  I 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  it  will  be  $5,000?  I 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  voii  ask  us  for  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Undersecretary  Gilbert  stated  that  this  item  was  put 
in  because  it  was  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  was  authorized  does  not  mean  thai  an 
appropriation  is  ^oing:  to  be  made.  We  are  not  going  to  appropriate 
for  it  unless  we  know  what  we  are  appropriating  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  Undersecretary  Gilbert  stated  this  morning  that  he 
could  not  estimate  the  amount,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Beal,  who  is 
away  on  .  ccount  of  illness,  having  suffered  an  accident  in  Pittsburgh, 
he  could  not  tell  just  how  much  should  be  estimated  for  these  ex- 
penses. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  continue  during  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  it  go  for  1922,  as  long  as  you  do 
not  think  you  will  have  any  expenses  in  connection  with  it,  and  take 
a  chance  on  it  in  1923.  The  mere  fact  that  the  law  authorizes  an 
appropriation  does  not  mean  that  it  is  going  to  be  made,  or  that  if 
you  do  not  spend  it  we  ought  to  appropriate  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  three  individuals — Mr.  Beal,  Mr.  Sterrett,  and 
Mr.  Abbott 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  know  they  will  not  want  a 
cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
they  ought  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  know  their  actual  expenses  send  in  a 
bill  for  them,  but  in  the  meantime  we  will  just  forget  this  item. 


Saturday,  February  18, 1922. 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  P.  EXTTH. 

INCREASE  OF  UMFTATION  OF  NUMBEB  OF  DELIVERED  SHEETS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  item : 

The  limitation  for  the  flscal  year  1922  as  to  the  number  of  deliverecl  sheets 
of  checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work  is  increased  from  6,152,037  to 
7,500,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Ruth.  That  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  depart- 
ments for  checks,  drafts,  commissions,  warrants,  and  miscellaneous 
work  of  that  sort  as  ordered  from  the  bureau  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.  In  the  first  six  months  the  actual  deliveries  on  orders  have 
exceeded  the  pro  rata  of  the  limit.  We  delivered  up  to  the  end  of 
December  3,494,511  sheets  against  the  allotment  of  6,152,037  for  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  you  want  to  keep  going  at  the 
same  rate?    That  is  all  there  is  to  it? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  because  they  need  the  checks? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes ;  it  is  because  they  need  the  checks.  In  the  month 
of  January  we  delivered  757,754,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
average  had  been  for  the  first  six  months. 
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The  Chairman.  What  will  happen  if  you  do  not  get  this  au- 
thority ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  I  imagine  the  Pension  Bureau,  some  of  the  disbursing 
clerks,  and  maybe  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  will  not  have  sufficient 
checks. 

The  Chairman.  #They  generally  have  a  supply  of  checks  for  six 
months  in  advance,  do  they  not  ? " 

Mr.  Ruth.  No;  we  have  current  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  current  orders,  but  they  always 
have  a  supply  in  advance. 

Mr.  Ruth.  But  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  supply  for  more  than  a 
month  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  about  that  ?  You  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  Piatt.  Well,  when  I  was  disbursing  clerk — and  that  is  the 
only  knowledge  I  would  have  about  it — I  simply  kept  just  about  one 
month's  supply  ahead  and  not  more  than  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  had  two  months'  supply  ahead,  would 
you  still  have  enough  to  carry  you  to  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Based  on  the  present  rate  of  delivery,  and  the  small 
supply  that  the  officers  carry,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  over  to  July.  You  take  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 
They  pay,  I  understand,  their  allotments  monthly? 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  every  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Ruth.  We  are  delivering  just  about  as  rapidly  as  the  several 
officers  use  them,  keeping  just  enough  ahead  to  avoid  having  them 
without  any  supply  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  extra  cost  of  this  increased  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  Ruth.  There  is  no  additional  appropriation  asked  for.    The 
appropriation  already  made  is  sufficient  to  pay  this  additional  cost.  • 
There  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  deliveries  of  internal  stamps  which 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  this  additional  cost. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  internal 
revenue  stamps? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Probably  about  10  per  cent,  based  upon  the  deliveries 
in  the  first  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  additional  authority?  Is 
it  because  the  law  provides  a  limit  ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  The  law  limits  the  maximum  number  that  can  be 
printed  and  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  shortage  of 
checks,  drafts,  blanks,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  get  this  authority? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  rate  you  are  going  now  does  it  require 
this  authority  to  keep  it  up? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  additional  . 
people  employed? 

Mr.  Ruth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  urgent  needs? 

Mr.  RiTTH.  That  is  right.  We  have  not  furnished  anything  except 
that  for  which  we  have  had  actual  orders  on  hand. 
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Saturday,  February  18,  1922. 
mints- and  assay  offices. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EAYMOND  T.  BAKER,  DIBECTOS  OF  THE  MUTT. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES,   MINT  AT  NEW   ORLEANS. 

The  Chairman.  For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  fiscal 
year  1922,  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint,  you  are  asking  $48.70. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  deficiency  in  the  gas  and  electric  current 
account  for  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  about? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  for  electrical  cuiTent  and  gas  used  at  the  New 
Orleans  assay  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  want  with  gas  at  the  New  Orleans 
assay  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  use  gas  in  the  melting  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  proper  bill? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  proper  bill,  and  it  should  have  been  presented 
long  before. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  audited? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  been  audited,  approved,  and  submitted. 


Saturday,  February  18,  1922. 

COAST  guard. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAFT.  WILLIAM  E.  REYNOLDS,  GOMMANDAHT 
THE  COAST  GUAED;  MR.  Z.  J.  MINOT;  AND  UETIT.  LEROY  REIN- 
BURG. 

ATTHORITY    KOK   TRANSKER    OF   KTNDS. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  are  asking  for  the  following  item : 

Not  to  exceed  .$205,(KK)  of  the  amount  api)roi>r:ate(l  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 
under  the  subhead  "Nations"  is  transferred  and  made  available  for  exi>endi- 
tnre  during?  the  tiscal  year  under  the  followinpr  subheads:  "Fuel  and  water," 
J|;i8(),0()0;  "Contingent  expenses,"  $2."5,(KX). 

This  does  not  require  any  money  but  is  simply  a  transfer  of  funds? 

Capt.  Reynolds.  It  is  a  transfer  of  funds  only. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  this  necessary? 

Capt.  Reynolds.  When  the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  were  made  under  the  subheads  of  "  fuel  and  water  "  and  "  con- 
tingent "  we  realized  that,  as  they  were  so  much  below  our  estimates, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  them.  In  July  and  again 
in  October  we  wrote  the  Budget  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  that  effect,  and  in  December  we  wrote  the  Sexiretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury requesting  that  steps  be  taken  to  have  certain  funds  transferred 
from  the  subhead  of  "  rations  "  to  these  other  two  subheads  in  order 
to  get  through,  it  having  developed  at  that  time  that  we  would  have 
a  surplus  in  the  ration  account. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you  were  able  to 
ration  the  men  for  less  money  than  you  estimated  ? 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


HOSPITAL  NO.  27,  AI^XANDRIA,  LA. 


REPAIBS  AND  REMODELING. 

Saturday,  February  18, 1922. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JAMES  A.  WETMOBE,  ACTING  SUFEEVISINO 
AKCHITECT  OF  THE  TBEASITET;  MB.  JOHN  H.  SCHAEFEB,  SVFEB- 
INTENDENT  OF  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION;  MB.  N.  S.  THOMFSON, 
SUFEBINTENDENT  OF  MECHANICAL  DIVISION;  DB.  BOBEBT  D. 
MADDOX,  UNITED  STATES  FTJBLIC  HEAI^TH  SEBVICE;  AND  MB. 
GEOBGE  C.  STBATTON,.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANT,  THHTED  STATES 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings 
at  the  Alexandria,  La.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  27  you 
are  asking  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  Of  what  do  those  repairs  con- 
sist, Mr.  Wetmore<  and  what  authority  is  there  for  it,  if  any?  But 
before  you  answer  that  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Were  the  activi- 
ties you  are  proposing  here  authorized  out  of  the  $18,600,000  appro- 
priation for  public-health  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  although  one  item,  I  believe,  was  provided 
for  under  that  appropriation,  for  Alexandria,  La. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  $861,000  unallotted.  Why  do  you  not 
get  them  to  allot  you  that  money  for  these  improvements  instead  of 
coming  here? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  will  have  use  for  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  used  it;  they  have  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  got  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pitals they  are  now  building. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  are  hospitals. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  $60,000  was  allotted  out  of 
that  appropriation  to  replace  a  burned  building  at  Alexandria,  but 
the  rest  of  the  hospitals  you  speak  of  have  not  yet  been  furnished ; 
they  have  not  been  equipped. 

'the  Chairman.  Is  this  for  equipment?  I  thought  these  were  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  ;  you  are  asking  why  they  do  not  use  the  balance 
of  the  $18,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  why  you  do  not  go  to  them  to  get 
the  money  instead  of  coming  here  ?  It  is  already  appropriated,  and 
why  should  we  appropriate  more  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  the  balance  in  their  hands  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  hospitals  they  have  already  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  say  that ;  they  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  have  $861,000  that  has  liot  been  allotted. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  construction  work. 
^^T.  Wetmore.  I  know ;  but  the  $18,600,000  is  not  limited  to  con- 
*on  work. 
"hairman.  To  what  is  it  limited? 
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and  we  immediately  sent  two  boats  down  to  Norfolk  for  her.  That 
did  not  cost  us  anything.  Of  course,  it  cost  us  the  coal,  but  that 
vessel  was  on  her  regular  cruise  and  she  might  have  made  the  trip 
any  how,  but  it  did  take  fuel.  She  might  not  have  made  the  trip  so 
rapidly,  but  she  came  back  leisurelv  on  her  regular  cruise. 

The  Chaiiumax.  You  are  not  asking  any  money?  You  are  asking 
for  a  transfer  of  the  savings  you  have  made  ? 

Capt.  BBrNoij)R.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of  the 
ration  down  lower  than  it  is  ? 

Lieut.  RiiiNBrKG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  hope? 

Lieut.  Rbinbiro.  We  have  used  another  system  of  purchasing  our 
food.  We  have  been  purchasing  a  great  deal  of  nonperishable  foods 
from  the  Navy  surplus  stocks,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  1917 
prices  on  them.  In  that  way  I  imagine  we  will  save  about  8  cents  i>er 
ration  throughout  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  subsist? 

Lieut.  Eeinburg.  Altogether  we  are  subsisting  approximated  1,5CN) 
men ;  the  balance  of  the  men  get  their  rations  in  money ;  they  get  50 
cents  a  day,  a  commuted  ration. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  50  cents  a  day  regardless  of  what  it  costs? 

Lieut.  Kbinbirg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  differentiate? 

Lieut.  RuiNiirRG.  We  must  follow  the  Navy  under  the  law  and  they 
reduced  the  price  of  the  commuted  ration  to  50  cents,  so  we  are  re- 
quired to  follow. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Navy  ration  now  I 

Lieut.  Reinbitro.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  actual  cost,  but  it 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship  which,  naturally,  means  the 
size  of  the  crew.  A  battleship  ration  will  be  65  cents,  whereas  a  gun- 
boat's ration  will  be  from  65  to  75  cents.  The  ration  for  our  boats, 
which  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  gunboats,  was  06  cents  for  the  month 
of  January. 

The  Chair3Ian.  You  can  not  carrv  as  large  a  supply  of  food — ^is 
that  it?  '  '       * 

Lieut.  Rbinbfrg.  Not  quite  as  large  a  supply,  no,  and  we  can  not 
carry  coal  for  such  a  long  time,  either,  so  that  we  have  to  return  to 
port  for  coal,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  essential  to  have  this  coal,  do  you? 

Capt.  RbynoijDs.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $30,000  for  contingent  expenses  instead 
of  $25,000,  and  $150,000  for  fuel  and  water  instead  of  $180,000? 

Capt.  RByNOiJ)S.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $150,000  where  $180,000  appears  and 
$30,000  where  $25,000  appears? 

Capt.  Rhtnolds.  Yes,  sir. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

HOSPITAL  NO.  27,  AI^XANDRIA,  LA. 

REPAIBS  AND  REMODRLING. 

Saturday,  February  18, 1922. 

STATEHENTS  OF  ME.  JAMES  A.  WETMOBE,  ACTING  STTPEEVISIirG 
AKCHITEGT  OF  THE  TBEASTTET;  ME.  JOHN  H.  SCHAEFEE,  SITPEE- 
INTENDENT  OF  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION;  ME.  N.  S.  THOMPSON, 
SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  MECHANICAL  DIVISION;  DE.  EOBEET  D. 
MADDOZ,  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE;  AND  ME. 
OE0E6E  C.  STEATTON,.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANT,  UNITED  STATES 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings 
at  the  Alexandria,  La.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  27  you 
are  asking  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  Of  what  do  those  repairs  con- 
sist, Mr.  Wetmore,.  and  what  authority  is  there  for  it,  if  any  ?  But 
before  you  answer  that  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Were  the  activi- 
ties you  are  proposing  here  authorized  out  of  the  $18,600,000  appro- 
priation for  public-health  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  although  one  item,  I  believe,  was  provided 
for  under  that  appropriation,  for  Alexandria,  La. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  $861,000  unallotted.  Why  do  you  not 
get  them  to  allot  you  that  money  for  these  improvements  instead  of 
coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  will  have  use  for  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  used  it;  they  have  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  got  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pitals they  are  now  building. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  are  hospitals. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  $60,000  was  allotted  out  of 
that  appropriation  to  replace  a  burned  building  at  Alexandria,  but 
the  rest  of  the  hospitals  you  speak  of  have  not  yet  been  furnished ; 
they  have  not  been  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  equipment?  I  thought  these  were  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  ;  you  are  asking  why  thev  do  not  use  the  balance 
of  the  $18,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  why  you  do  not  go  to  them  to  get 
the  money  instead  of  coming  here  ?  It  is  already  appropriated,  and 
why  should  we  appropriate  more  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  the  balance  in  their  hands  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  hospitals  they  have  already  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  say  that ;  they  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  have  $861,000  that  has  not  been  allotted. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  construction  work. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  know;  but  the  $18,600,000  is  not  limited  to  con- 
struction work. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  is  it  limited? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  It  requires  not  only  the  construction  of  the  hospi- 
tals but  also  the  furniture  and  equipment,  and  the  furniture  and 
equipment  have  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  wait  until  that  is  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  require  all  of  that  balance  to  equip  the  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  know  what  it  costs  per  bed  and  I  know  what  they 
have  not  done.  There  is  only  one  hospital  out  of  the  whole  lot  for 
which  an  equipment  allotment  has  heretofore  been  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  quite  get  it  into  my  head  why,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $18,600,000,  $861,000  of  which  has  not  been  allot- 
ted, you  come  here  asking  for  money  to  do  the  things  for  which 
money  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  in  connection  with  additional  work  on  the 
old  buildings  to  provide  additional  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  this  is  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  remodeling  and  repairing  present  build- 
ings to  make  them  further  suitable. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  to  increase  the  facilities? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  increase  the  facilities  incidentally.  The  al- 
teration of  the  mess  hall  and  remodeling  the  existing  buildings  would 
incidentally  provide  60  additional  beds. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  one? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Alexandria. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  require  the  money  to  be  set  aside  out 
of  the  other  appropriation,  and  then,  when  you  get  through,  come 
back  here? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  appropriation  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is,  when  you  find  it  is 
not  sufficient,  after  you  get  through,  come  back  here. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  amoimt  they  have 
reserved  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  the  furnitui'e  and 
equipment.  The  act  requires  evervthing  essential  to  the  hospital 
complete  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $18,600,000.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Stratton  and  Dr.  Maddox  of  the  Public  Health  Service  can 
give  you  some  additional  information  as  to  the  necessity  for  tihe 
expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  this  institution  now? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  a  typical  Army  base  hospital  of  t500  beds.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  more  than  500  beds,  and  is  composed  of  tenipo- 
^:ary  buildings.  That  [exhibiting]  is  a  very  small  plot  plan.  This  is 
the  group  of  buildings.  These  wards  are  used.  That  is  the  mess 
hall,  and  here  is  the  administration  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  trying  to  do? 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  was  a  fire  down  there  that  burned  this  mess 
hall  and  burned  these  three  wards. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since? 

Dr.  Maddox.  About  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What* have  you  been  doing  since? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  was  full  of  patients.  They  had  to  do  something. 
They  vacated  tlie  wards  and  made  tliem  into  a  tempt^raiy  mess  hall 
and  kitchen,  to  provide  for  everv^thing  of  that  kind.  This  new  mess 
hall  was  constructed.     Though  reconstructed  largely  on  the  line  of 
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the  old  mess  liall  it  was  found  later  that  there  were  other  messes  that 
could  be  combined  with  that  mess,  and  instead  of  running^  four  or 
five  the  food  could  all  be  cooked  and  served  in  the  same  kitchen  by 
slightly  increasing  the  size  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  The  construction  has  been  completed  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Not  all;  partly.  The  original  plant  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Increase  the  size  of  the  mess  hall  and  improve  some  of 
those  buildings  and  remove  those  patients  into  the  wards. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  now  being  used  for  patients? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Thev  were  not  when  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  were  disturbed  as  the  result? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Of  course  the  fire  destroyed  actually  three  wards  and 
thev  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  necessary  to  restore  them? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  restore  them  right  now — ^this 
minute  ?  Have  you  any  vacant  beds  there  ?  How  many  vacant  beds 
are  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  39  more  patients  than  beds. 

Dr.  Maddox.  These  biff  base  hospitals  are  variable  as  far  as  their 
capacity  is  concerned.  They  are  very  large  and  you  can  always  put 
a  few  more  beds  in  a  ward,  but  it  is  not  always  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  of 
$25,000  there  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Suppose  we  abandon  it  in,  say,  two  and  a  half  years, 
we  will  have  had  the  use  of  550  or  600  l^eds  in  good  condition  for  that 
length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  them  anyway. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  admit  that,  because  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  more  money  every  day  to  operate  the  place.  You 
take  this  question  of  running  a  lot  of  messes,  if  we  could  have  all  the 
cooking  done  at  one  place  and  have  all  the  service  in  the  mess  hall  we 
could  save  money.  There  would  not  be  so  many  cooks  needed,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  orderlies  needed,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
waste,  and  there  would  be  saving  in  the  kitchen  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  World  War  patients? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Practically  all;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Trott,  was  sent  down 
there,  and  here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  report : 

Supt.  Trott,  who  visited  the  station  for  investigation  purposes, 
states  that,  in  view  of  the  desire  to  limit  the  request  for  a  special 
appropriation  to  such  items  as  are  considered  an  emergency  and 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  activities  of  the 
hospital,  it  has  been  agreed  upon  that  an  extension  to  the  present 
mess  halls  will  permit  the  vacation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  build- 
ings to  provide  one  ward  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases  and 
the  conversion  of  other  buildings  into  wards  to  temporarily  replace 
wards  2,  4,  and  5.  The  estimate  of  the  appropriation  for  repairs 
and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings  is  $20,000 ;  for  alterations  and 
extension  of  mess  hall,  $20,000;  and  then  there  is  an  incinerator, 
repairs,  etc.,  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  before  us  is  $25,000  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Alterations  and  extension  of  sanitarium,  $20,000, 
and  incinerator,  $5,000— $25,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  hospital  will  be  temporary? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  patients  in  this. hospital  and  others  like  it;  where 
will  you  put  them? 

Dr.  Maddox.  In  the  new  hospitals  built  with  the  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  that  hospital? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  has  not  been  built  yet. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  when  it  will  be  built? 

Dr.  Maddox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  temporary 
l)roposition  and  will  only  be  used  about  two  years,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  spend  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  be  a  cheap  proposition,  less  than  $1,000  & 
bed.     Sixty  additional  patients  would  be  taken  care  of  for  $25,000. 

Dr.  Maddox.  $500  a  bed  for  two  years  would  make  it  $250.  That 
is  only  sixty-odd  cents  a  day.  If  we  had  to  take  those  men  out 
and  put  them  into  contract  hospitals^  in  the  first  place,  there  are  not 
the  hospitals  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  could  not  rent  the  beds 
for  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  have  been  building  hospitals  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  I  have  never  found  one  yet  absolutely  completed.  Wliat  has 
happened  to  the  one  in  Chicago — the  Speedway  Hospital? 

Dr.  Maddox.  That  is  occupied. 
*  Mr.  Stratton.  At  Maywood  they  have  883  patients. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  recently  had  a  statement  in  regard  to 
that. 

Dr.  Maddox.  If  the  hospital  had  been  constructed  for  patients 
only  and  no  quarters  provided  for  personnel,  of  course  the  hospital 
would  have  held  more  patients.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
personnel  of  the  hospital  to  live  at  the  hospital.  That  is  not  a 
luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity,  and  is  done  in  every  hospital  in  the  country. 

hospital   no.    4  8,   A17.ANTA,  OA. — RKPAIRS   AND   ALTERATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Atlanta,  Ga.,  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  No.  48:  For  repairs  and  alterations  of  existing 
plant,  $15,000."    Please  tell  us  what  that  consists  of. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Alterations  are  necessary  in  a  number  of  buildings 
to  provide  dining-room  space  and  recreation  facilities  for  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  hospital  is  this? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  has  a  capacity  of  105  beds. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence! 

Dr.  Maddox.  We  purchased  it  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  on  it  since  you 
purchased  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  has  been  about  $8,000  only  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  original  cost  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  not  that  record. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  $15,000  to  be  used  for? 
Dr.  JVIaddox.  Increasing  the  dining-room  space. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  dining  room  now  ? 
Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  not  big  enough. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  big  enough  when  you  bought  it? 
Dr.  Maddox.  No  ;  I  think  it  was  bought  as  a  remodeled  institution. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  the  building  originally  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  A  sanitarium. 

The  CnAiR3£AN.  The  dining  room  seems  to  have  been  all  right? 
Dr.  Mamx)x.  I  would  want  to  look  it  up  and  see  the  capacity. 
The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  a  recreation  hall  ? 
Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  place  for  those  patients 
to  go  besides  being  in  the  open  air. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  they  would  like  to  go  into  the 
open  air. 

Dr.  Maddox.  YeSj  sir;  they  do,  but  at  night 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  sort  of  a  theatrical  shop? 
Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  a  place  for  them  to  meet  and  have  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  they  meet  in  the  dining  hall  ?  Is  not  that 
a  good  place  for  them  after  the  meals  are  over  ?  We  used  to  meet  in 
places  like  that  and  did  not  mind  it. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  -fio  not  know.  That  is  found  to  be  not  very  desir- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Because  they  come  in  and  sit  all  over  the  dining 
room  tables — you  have  to  push  the  tables  all  to  one  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  much,  to  push  the  tables  to 
one  side. 

Dr.  Maddox.  You  have  to  take  all  the  things  off  the  dining  room 

tables. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  anything  much  on  the  dining 

lOom  tables — you  do  not  mean  food? 

Dr.  Maddox.  No;  not  the  food. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  vou  could  dispense  with 
the  expenditure  of  this  $15,000  very  readily  without  hurting  any- 
body's feelings  or  destroying  their  morale  ?  You  want  to  remember 
one  thing:,  that  the  taxpayers  are  paying  these  bills. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  know  that,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  are  struggling  pretty  hard  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat  themselves!  They  will  be  glad  to  get  something  to  eat 
without  recreation.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  spending  any  money  for 
recreation  facilities  right  now  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

Dr.  Maddox.  This  is  for  some  small  rooms  in  the  basement  at  a 
cost,  apparently,  of  $1,400. 

The  Chatoman.  Onlv  $1,400.  What  about  the  $15,000?  Do  you 
onlv  want  $1,400?         '  .    ^  r 

t>T.  Maddox.  Xo:  we  want  more  than  that.  It  is  $1,400  there. 
Thev  need,  of  course,  at  Atlanta  a  new  brick  building. 

ITie  Chairman.  They  need  evei-ything  that  the  Treasury  can  sup- 
])ly.    It  is  only  a  question  of  how  long  the  Treasury  can  stand  by 

what  thev  need. 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  is  a  lot  of  repairs,  a  lot  of  remodeling  in  the 

dining  room. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  that  you  wanted  to  remodel  the 
dining  room. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Semodel  and  repair  two  rooms.  I  notice  that  this 
came  from  the  station  along  in  July  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  getting  along  since  that  time  with- 
out much  trouble  ? 

t)T.  Maddox.  While  they  have  been  getting  along,  I  could  submit 
figures  that  money  would  be  saved  in  the  operation  of  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  make  a  good  case,  you  should  have 
those  figures  with  you. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  should  like  to  say  that  Dr.  Larinder  should  have 
come  in  my  place,  but  he  is  sick. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  done  any  better  than  you.  I 
think  we  will  take  you  as  a  good  substitute. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

hospital  no.  52,  BOISE,  IDAHO. 
BEPAIRS  TO  PASSAGEWAY,  PORCHES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Boise,  Idaho,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  52:  For  repairs  to  passaj:e\vay 
antl  porches ;  concrete  wallis,  screening  of  wards,  and  f<ff-  refri|?eratinp:  plain, 
$15,000. 

How  many  sidewalks  have  you  to  build,  how  many  passageways 
to  repair,  what  do  they  consist  of;  how  many  wards  have  you  to 
screen,  how  much  screening  will  it  take,  and  how  much  is  the  screen- 
ing worth  a  yard  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  are  28  buildings — 7  stone,  9  brick,  and  II 
frame. 

The  Chairman.  In  Boise  ?  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir ;  Government  owned. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Dr.  Maddox.  That  is  a  temporary  loan  from  the  War  Department 
for  an  indefinite  time ;  we  are  using  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  using  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  About  a  year  and  a  half,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  remodeling? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes ;  it  is  for  remodeling. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  part  of  the  $18,600,000  allotted  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir;  none  at  Boise.  There  was  some  allotment 
at  xVlexandria,  but  none  for  these  other  cases. 

The  Chairman.  These  hospitals  will  not  be  completed  under  the 
allotment  out  of  that  appropriation  for  a  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  hospital  is  very  nearly  completed  now 
Whipple  Barracks  is  only  two  or  three  months  off.  The  equipment 
is  going  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  many 
of  them  will  not  be  completed  for  two  vears. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Of  the  $18,000,000?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  The  only  possibility  of  any  hospital  not  being  com- 
pleted in  two  years  will  be  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  hospitals  not  yet 
authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  Boise  Hospital. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  necessity  for  this  work  is  repairs  to  passage* 
way  and  porches,  which  will'  provide  for  20  additional  beds,  and 
facilities  for  serving  meals  to  infirmary  patients.  The  walks  are 
necessary  to  permit  prompt  handling  of  food  carts,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucli  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Bepairs  to  passageway  and  porches,  $1,600. 

The  Chair'man.  How  many  walks  have  they? 

Mr.  Wetmore,  I  do  not  know  how  many  square  yards  there  may 
be  or  what  the  distances  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $1,600  for  the  passageway  and  porches? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Concrete  walks,  $5,600;  refrigerating 
plant,  $6,000 — that  is  for  the  institution — and  screening  of  wards, 
$1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  the  refrigerating  plant? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $6,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  plant  will  be  .about  5-ton  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary,  can  not  you  get  ice? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  buy  ice  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  winters  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  And  they  grow  ice  every  winter  and  it  gets  very 
thick.  Why  build  a  plant  w^ien  it  does  not  cost  as  much  for  natural 
ice  as  for  artificial  ice,  which  will  do  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  an  improvement  in  operating  the  hospital  it  is 
desired  to  have  this  refrigerating  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  more  desirable,  but  do  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  the  Treasurv  at  all?  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  considers 
it  except  the  people  sitting  around  on  this  side  of  the  table.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  get  some  coojieration  from  somebody  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
but  the  estimates  before  us  are  $250,000,000  more  than  the  revenues, 
and  we  must  see  that  the  a[)propriations  do  not  exceed  the  revenues. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  ever  tries  to  visualize  that  except  us, 
and  we  certainly  must  get  cooperation  somewhere,  or  we  will  have 
to  take  the  ax  method  of  reducing  the  estimates. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  the  business  people  and  taxpayers  gen- 
erally are  stirred  up  more  than  they  have  ever  been  before  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  taxation.  Heretofore  there  has  been  very  little 
controversy  about  Federal  taxes,  but  the  people  are  certainly  up  in 
arms  about  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  w^e  want  to  furnish  all  necessary  facili- 
ties for  care  of  these  men,  but  in  providing  the  facilities  we  should 
use  common  sense,  and  we  should  not  do  for  them  what  we  are  not 
doing  for  others,  or  we  should  not  do  things  that  are  not  essential 
to  their  comfort. 

Dr.  Maddox.  This  refrigerator  is  to  cool  the  ice  box  itself.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  make  very  much  ice  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  get  ice  there  without  making  it.  Ice  is 
one  of  the  natural  products  up  there.  Of  course,  down  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  you  could  not  procure  ice  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  costs  money  to  keep  ice  in  those  boxes,  and  it 
means  additional  attendants  in  handling  the  ice  and  cuttin«c  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  you  have  to  do  when  vou  put  it^  in 
boxes.  When  the  great  packing  plants  all  over  the  tJnited  States 
ice  cars  in  making  shipments,  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build 
artificial  plants  to  make  the  ice.  I  furnish  ice  at  my  place  all  the 
time,  and  we  cut  it.  We  are  glad  to  get  the  chance  to  cut  it.  You 
can  cut  it,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  providing  all  these  other  things. 

Mr.  AV^ETMORE.  We  have  included  in  this  estimate  $6,000  for  a 
refrigerating  plant,  and  if  this  is  taken  out  the  item^will  be  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore*  Repairs  to  the  passageway  and  porches,  $1,6(KJ: 
concrete  walks,  $5,600:  refrigerating  plant,  $6,000;  and  screening 
wards,  $1,800,  making  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  flies  and  mosquitoes  at  Boise? 

Dr.  Maddox.  They  have  to  have  the  wards  screened.  I  presume 
that  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  had  no  trouble  of  that  sort  in  that 
high  altitude. 

Dr.  Maddox.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  one  of  those  posts  that 
had  a  corral  that  was  being  used  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Are  horses  kept  there? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  have  to  do  with  this  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  brings  flies. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  they  have  horses  close  by,  thev  shoidd  be  screened. 

The  Chairman.  How  about Jthe  sidewalks?     Are  they  necessary? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  food 
in  carts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  carrv  the  food  over  sidewalks,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  the  screening  may  be  important,  but  I 
do  not  think  these  other  things  should  be  handled  in  a  deficiencv  bill. 

Dr.  Maddox.  These  people  are  there  in  bed,  and  the  cooking  has 
to  be  done  over  there  [indicating].  The  food  has  to  be  cooked  and 
carried  by  carts  from  over  here  [indicating]  and  distributed.  There 
are  only  serving  kitchens  over  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  far  more  attractive  to  see 
the  surface  of  the  earth  than  to  have  it  encumbered  with  this  stiff, 
rigid,  sidewalk  material  ?  AVhen  you  go  into  the  country  you  want 
to  see  the  green  grass  and  the  blue  sky  instead  of  pavements  and 
sidewalks. 

Dr.  Maddox.  These  food  carts  have  a  tread  about  1^  inches  wide 
and  when  loaded  with  food  the  weight  is  about  450  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  hospital  been  in  existence? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Two  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  trouble  in  handling  the  food 
so  far,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  have  had  trouble  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  get  good  food? 
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Dr.  Maddox.  I  do  not  think  they  complain  of  the  food,  but  they 
have  not  the  proper  facilities.  This  is  a  permanent  post,  and  money 
expended  here  is  on  Government-owned  ground. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  has  been  loaned  to  you,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  dedicated  to  this  purpose  or  not.  Of  course,  it 
will  require  legislation  to  finally  dedicate  it  to  another  purpose. 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  just  one  of  the  facilities  that  is  needed.  We  need 
these  runways  for  the  food  carts. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  build  that  with  planks.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  construct  concrete  walks  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  get  a  few  planks  and  put  them  under  those  carts  and 
it  would  not  cost  very  much,  if  anything,  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Mr.  Thompson,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  lay  that 
much  boardwalk,  instead  of  cement  walks? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  say  about  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  cost  that  much. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  not  cost  not  more  than  that,  I  should 
sn  V. 

hospital  no.  .3r»  at  boston,  mass. 

BEPAIR8  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 


Hoston,  Ma^K.,  I^iiblic  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  3C:  For  repairs  and 
♦•xtenslon  of  existinj?  facilities,  inchuling  mechanical  work,  and  painting; 
jrradinjr,  etc.,  .$15,000. 

What  will  you  do  here? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  additional  accommodations  needed  for 
the  ambulances  and  trucks  at  present  staiidin<r  out  in  the  weather. 
The  interior  plaster  and  paintin^r  are  in  urfjent  need  of  extensive 
repairs.  This  property  is  leased,  and  the  repairs  provided  for  in 
this  estimate  will  in  any  case  have  to  be  made  before  the  property 
is  returned  to  the  owner.  Completing  the  garage  is  estimated  to 
cost  $2,(X)0. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  a  garage?  I  thought  you  said  it  was 
a  hospital. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  to  provide  additicmal  accomodations  needed 
for  ambulances  and  trucks  at  present  standing  out  in  the  weather.  It 
is  for  the  motor  equipment  of  this  hospital. 

ifr.  Galuvan.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  this,  and  the 
thing  that  is  needed  worst  is  not  included  at  all.  All  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  out  of  order,  and  they  have  been  in  a  bad  way 
for  some  money  to  fix  up  the  sanitary  plant  there.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  these  items  here. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  only  for  a  garage. 

Mr.  (lALLivAN.  The  estimate  seems  to  be  $ir),(K)0. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  items  are,  for  completion  of  the  garage,  $:2,000; 
extension  of  heat,  water,  and  light  services  to  garage  and  occupational 
therapy  building,  $2,()<K);  painting  inside  Elk^s  Building,  $8,000; 
and  miscellaneous  repairs,  $3,()()().  It  is  leased  projjerty  and  must  be 
kept  in  condition  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  lease  to  run  i 
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Dr.  Maddox.  P^rom  year  to  year.  I  think  it  will  run  a  year  lon^r. 
This  must  be  done  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Because  it  must  be  in  repair  when  returned  to  tl^ 
owner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  in  as  good  repair  as  when  we  took  it  over! 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  one  item  of  $8,000  for  restoring  the  iniside 
painting,  and  an  item  of  $3,000  for  miscellaneous  repairs.  The  other 
two  items  are  $2,000  for  the  completion  of  the  garage  and  $2.(K)0  for 
the  extension  of  heat,  water,  and  light  services  to  the  garage  ami  the 
occupational  therapy  building. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  contract  in  I'egard  to  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  contract  made  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  can  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  appropriating! 
money  to  improve  private  property,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
tract provides. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  proposing  to  construct  a  earage  here? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  not  really  a  garage,  but  simply  a  shed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  garage. 

The  Chairman.  The  effect  is  the  same  on  the  Treasury. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Repairing  the  cai^  is  an  operating  expense,  and  if  tin? 
cars  get  rusted  out  they  will  require  more  repairs. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  this  sort  of  a  proposition  would  be  suhjeti 
to  a  point  of  order  anyway.  An  appropriation  for  improving  some- 
body else's  property  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  T^here  is  a  law  justifying  what  you  have  done  there. 
Nothing  has  been  done  here  that  is  not  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. They  have  liad  authority  to  take  over  from  the  War  Depart 
ment  any  hospital  that  the  Public  Health  Service  needed,  and  they 
took  over  the  buildings  under  the  leases.  Those  leases  were  already 
made  before  the  Treasury  Department  took  the  properties  over,  unil 
the  War  Department  had  a  contract  under  which  they  were  requireil 
to  turn  tlie  propeities  back  to  the  ownei's  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  received.  The  Treasury  Department  falls  heir  to  that 
burden. 

The  (^hairman.  How  many  patients  are  being  provided  for  here! 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Over  500. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Five  hundred  and  thirtv-two. 

Dr.  Maddox.  A  part  of  the  buildings  were  built  by  the  Elks  an<l 
rented  to  the  Government  for  $1  a  year.  Then  the  mechancal  utili- 
ties  were  provided  by  the  Parker  Hill  Hospital,  alongside  it. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Is  this  money  for  the  Parker  Hill  Hospital,  or  is 
it  for  the  Elks'  Reconstruction  Hospital,  which  is  just  now  connecteil 
with  it  by  a  shed  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  for  both  places.  It  is  simply  making  repairs 
to  that  plant. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  The  most  essential  thing  is  not  mentioned  hei-e  at 
all.  The  thing  that  they  have  been  clamoring  for,  namely,  the  im- 
provement of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  is  not  mentioned  here. 
The  plumbing,  for  instance,  is  in  a  bad  way. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Is  not  that  the  West  Roxbury  Hospital  ? 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  No;  it  is  the  Parker  Hill  Hospital.  AVhen  Col. 
l^orbes  was  up  there  he  gave  us  information  about  the  condition  of 
it,  and  said  he  had  been  trying  for  15  months  to  get  an  appropriation 
to  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  Parker  Hill  Hospital. 
It  was  not  the  'West  Boxbury  Hospital. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Here  is  the  estimate  made  by  the  medical  officer 
liimself  eight  months  ago,  and  it  does  not  mention  plumbing. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  under  date  of  July  18. 

Mr.  (xALOVAN.  I  know  that  for  six  months  they  have  been  holler- 
ing for  some  money  to  have  the  sanitary  plant  fixed  up. 

HOSPITAL  NO.   52,  FORT  BAYARD,  N.  MEX. 

m 

RKPAIR.S   TO    UriLDINGS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  rublic  Health  Hospital  No.  55:  For  repairs  to  exist- 
IriiZ  buihlinj^s,  water  tank  for  laiiudry,  water  main  for  fire  protection,  septic 
tanks,  and  additional  mechanical  eriuipment,  $103,700. 

The  construction  and  remo<lelin^  of  this  hospital  was  provided 
for  out  of  the  $18,6()(),()()0  appropriation.    1  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  an  allotment  made  of  something 
over  $8()0,(K)0  out  of  that  appropriation.  This  estimate  of  $103,700 
is  made  up  of  things  that  were  not  included  in  what  the  allotment 
out  of  the  $18,600,000  was  intended  to  cover.  Fort  Bayard  is  an 
old  Army  post.  I  think  it  was  an  old  Army  post  away  back  in  1867, 
or  right  after  the  Civil  War,  when  they  commenced  to  use  it  for 
hospital  purposes.  The  War  Department  has  used  it  as  such  ever 
since.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  can  tell  you  how  many  buildings 
are  included  there,  but  I  know  there  is  a  very  large  number.  These 
expenditures  are  intended  mainly  to  take  care  of  the  old  portion  of 
the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  was  intended  to  l>e  covered  by 
the  allotment  out  of  the  $18,600,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  provided  additional  hospital  facilities  down 
there,  or  a  new  outfit,  but  that  does  not  take  care  of  the  items  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  showing  what  is  included  in  this  large  ex- 
penditure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Wetmdre.  There  is  no  law  that  I  know  of  that  especially 
authorizes  this. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  what  right  have  we  to  enter  upon 
new  activities  that  are  not  authorized? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  These  are  things  that  must  be  done  at  some  time 
or  other  to  make  the  plant  what  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  have  to  be  done  now.- 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  of  it  is  very  essential  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  whv  did  they  not  provide  for  it  out  of  the 
$18,600,000?  '  ' 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  why  the  consultants  did  not  give 
more  money  there,  but  they  made  an  allotment  for  certain  purposes 
there  which  are  complete  in  themselves.  The  buildings  we  are  build- 
ing have  their  own  proper  services,  so  far  as  water,  sewers,  and  light 
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are  concerned,  but  these  are  improvements  that  i-elate  to  the  oH 
building.  One  of  the  items  is  $15,000  for  a  new  water  main  for  tire 
protection.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  mechanical 
engineer  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  who  was  sent  dowi. 
there  to  see  what  the  condition  of  this  plant  was,  this  statement  L- 
made  under  the  head  of  "  Fire  protection  " : 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  eonnec't'OiiB  aroiiiul  the  tankH.  the  main  fire  line? 
are  4-inch  lines  of  considerable  length.  There  is  a  storajje  <*apacity  of  al>*»:.t 
625,000  gallons,  hut  the  4-inch  1  ne  with  the  limited  heads  (50  to  90  pouii«!>. 
according  to  location)   are  absolutely  inadequate. 

They  have  two  gasoline  motor-driven  flre  engines,  either  of  which  can  |mn:»- 
a  4-inch  main  dry. 

The  only  change  absolutely  necessary  for  the  infirmary  is  the  possible  rei«»- 
cat  on  of  a  few  lire  hydrants. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  the  station  these  4-iuch  lines  should  be  larsvk 
replaced  with  8-inch  lines,  thus  utilizing  the  present  trenches  as  rock  is  mi 
countered  from  1  to  2  feet  below  grade. 

Four  or  live  additional  flre  hydrants  on  the  hill  near  the  reservo'r  are  ab<-»- 
lutely  necessary  if  connected  to  the  present  4-inch  mains. 

Tender  the  head  of  "  Fire  alarm  "  he  savs : 

The  only  fire  alarm  available  now  is  the  telephone.     I  recommend   that 
standard  type  of  closetl-circuit  electric  fire  alarm  l>e  installed  with  the  ne«v< 
sary  number  of  control  boxes  witli  gongs  and  indicators  in  the  engine  hou'^' 
and  power  house. 

The  estimate  for  the  electric  fire-alarm  system  covers  also  an  ml 
ditional  150-kilowatt  generating  set,  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  fire-alarm  system  and  water  system— 
where  does  the  rest  of  it  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  fire-alarm  system  and  th^  additional  ^nerat- 
inff  set,  or  the  two  together,  amount  to  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  elect ric«il 
plant? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  report  indicates  that  the  present  generating' 
apparatus  will  just  about  take  care  of  the  present  stations,  and  thev 
are  adding  this  new  infirmary  building,  which  will  overload  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  infirmary  building  is  being  paid  for  out 
of  the  $18,600,000  appropriation,  and  these  other  things  should  Ik* 
paid  for  out  of  that  appropriation.  We  have  no  authority  that  I 
can  see  to  provide  for  all  of  this  additional  work.  You  should 
have  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  this  matter. 

Dr.  Maddox.  These  are  simply  repairs,  chiefly.  The  old  [>lant 
needed  repairs  when  we  took  it  over. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  board  in  making  its  allotment^ 
should  have  taken  these  things  into  consideration. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  they  make  no  provision  for  heating  and  lightinj: 
the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  made  no  provision  for  enlarging  the  plant 
to  supply  tlie  entire  station. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  they  build  the  plant  just  large  enough  to  supply 
the  old  buildings,  or  are  the  new  buildings  to  be  provided  for  fi*oni 
the  same  old  plant? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  they  made  their  arrangements  for  this  $800,(HXi 
building,  they  should  have  arranged  for  taking  care  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  plant. 
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ISfir.  Thompson.  They  probably  thought  that  the  $800,000  allot- 
xnent  would  cover  it,  but  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  thought  that,  or  not, 
but  w^e  do  know  that  the  allotment  did  not  cover  it.  They  said 
what  they  wanted  to  have  done  with  each  amount  of  money  that 
was  allotted.  They  did  not  say,  "  Plan  it  and  provide  for  what 
you  think  is  necessary." 

The  Chairman.  They  are  to  blame  for  this  situation,  and  they 
should  not  be  permittee!  to  come  here  for  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  they  had  the  pl^^s  and  specifications  prepared 
by  the  Supervisin^i:  Architect's  Office,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do, 
and  the  Supervising  Architect  carries  them  oiit,  then  they  are  to 
blame  for  the  failure  to  have  the  plant  connected  up  with  the  new 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  l)oard  that  made  this  allotment  pt 
$800,000  for  the  construction  make  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  office  made  this  estimate  on  the  request  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We  sent  a  man  down  there  to  look  into 
the  situation  and  to  see  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  find 
that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  dairy  barn  and  to  make  some 
improvements  in  tne  farm  buildings  there.  That  item  amounts  to 
$1,500,  and  there  is  an  item  of  $15,000  for  a  new  water  main  for 
fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  not  all  these  things  figured  on  when 
they  started  to  build? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  make  the  calculation  when  vou 
were  spending  the  $800,000  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  We  are  not  spending  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  spending  it  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  White  committee.  We  have  not  had  anything 
to  say  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  now?  This 
board  is  still  in  control,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  They  are  still  in  control  of  the  $18,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  they  not  come  here  and  tell  us  why 
they  did  not  do  certain  things?  Why  should  you  come  here  and  take 
the'stand  and  let  them  escape  the  odium  of  their  iniquities? 

Dr.  Maddox.  We  are  obliged  to  operate  the  hospitals,  which  are 
full  of  sick  people.    We  must  operate  the  very  best  we  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  Iwarcl  can  take  one  phase  of  a  thing  and 
another  board  another  phase  of  it,  then  as  soon  as  one  board  makes 
a  mistake  in  not  doing  the  things  for  which  they  got  the  money  they 
can  simply  send  in  another  board  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  appro]>riation  of  $18,600,000  does  not  require 
them  to  do  any  particular  things  in  any  particular  way,  but  it  is 
to  furnish  additional  hospital  facilities.  In  putting  in  the  additional 
building  here  I  do  not  presume  they  felt  that  thev  should  put  in  a 
new  electrical  plant  to  take  care  of  these  300  buildings,  or  that  they 
should  put  in  a  new  fire-alarm  system  and  fire-protection  system  to 
take  care  of  everything  there.    They  put  up  a  building  which  is  <K)m- 
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plete  in  all  its  interior  arranjjements,  so  far  as  li^rhting,  radiation, 
and  thin^  of  that  kind  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if  those  thin«:s  wei*e  not  \m\- 
vided  in  any  other  way ;  would  they  not  have  to  provide  them  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Thev  should  not  come  here  and  sav,  "We  will  (*on- 

^  or  so  much."  because  how  do  we  know  that  the 
building  will  be  in  shape  for  use  when  they  use  the  money?  In 
other  words,  if  an  allotment  or  appropriation  is  made  to  them  of 
$800,000  to  construct  a  building,  what  assurance  have  we  that  when 
they  spend  the  money  an  additional  $100,000  will  not  be  require<l  to 
make  the  buildin<T  usable  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  estimates  ma*le 
for  keeping  up  the  property,  because  it  is  a  large  institution  and  an 
old  one.  It  is  an  expensive  institution  to  keep  up.  These  expen^li- 
tures  proposed  here  will  put  the  property  in  such  shape  that  the 
lives  of  the  patients  and  other  persons  there  will  not  be  put  in  jeop- 
ardy so  far  as  water  for  fire  protection  and  fire  alarm  protection 
are  concerned.  There  is  also  an  item  of  $25,0(X)  for  a  new  septic 
tank. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  getting  along  with  that  up 
until  now? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  a  septic  tank  there  now,  but  it  is  not 
large  enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  capacity  at  the  present  time  is  1,120. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  reckless  negligence  displayed  in  the  pi-o- 
vision  of  these  facilities  that  disturbs  me.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
could  be  adequately  censured  for  this  neglect.  They  have  not  the 
first  conception  of  what  it  means  to  spend  a  dollar.  They  ought  to 
he  given  the  right  to  write  prescriptions,  but  somebody  else  slioiilil 
spend  the  money,  or  somebody  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  theory  that 
they  have  no  right  to  make  repairs,  and  everything  has  been  new. 
They  have  given  us  no  money  with  w  hich  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  providing  facilities  of  this  kind.  They  go  into  an  Army  camp* 
as  they  did  at  Fort  McKenzie,  and  out  of  a  large  number  of  build- 
ings they  pick  out  a  few  to  be  handled. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  these  thin^ 
come  under  that  board,  why  should  we  l)other  with  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  hear  what  we  can  and  get 

the  testimony. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  White  would  be  glad  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  He  is  a  Pittsburgh  physician;  he  is 
not  here  in  Washington,  except  as  he  comes  on  this  business,  but  un- 
doubtedly he  would  come  on  call.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  time  to  wait  for  Dr.  W  hite. 

Dr.  Maddox.  He  will  be  here  Monday. 

hospital — ^FORT  MACKENZIE,  WYO. 
BEPAIBS  AND  ALTERATIONS  TO  BUILDIN08. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  item  for  Fort  Mackenzie, 
Wye,  "  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  mechanical 
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equipment,  approaches,  etc.,  $100,000."  Here  is  another  case  of  the 
board  allotting:  money  to  put  up  a  hosiptal  and  then  coming  here 
to  ffet  more  money. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Out  of  the  allotment  that  was  made  at  Fort  Mac- 
kenzie my  office  has  done  everything:  the  board  has  directed  to  be 
clone  in  order  to  make  the  plant  effective. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  thev  give  to  Fort  Mackenzie? 
Did  they  not  take  some  money  from  t^ort  Mackenzie  and  give  it 
to  some  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $600,000  was  allotted  for  two  hospitals  and  they 
gave  $495,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  To  Walla  Walla ?- 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  dividing  it  they  took  that  much  from 
Fort  Mackenzie,  and  now  they  ask  for  more  money. 

Mr.  AVetmore.  I  presume  they  gave  it  where  they  thought  it  was 
most  needed — I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  I  do  know  they  gave 
more  to  Walla  Walla  than  to  Fort  Mackenzie.  They  specified  what 
they  wanted  done  at  Fort  Mackenzie  and  we  have  done  it,  and  now 
it  is  practically  brought  to  completion. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  do  you  want  this  $100,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  With  this  exj^enditure  you  will  get  nearly  a  double 
bed  capacity.  It  is  remodeling,  repairs,  and  alterations  of  the 
existing  building,  mechanical  equipment,  approaches,  etc.  The 
$100,000  is  made  up  in  this  way:  Remodeling  building  No.  4,  occu- 
pational, $7,450;  remodeling  building  No.  5  for  quiet  patients, 
$5,040;  remodeling  building  No.  6,  ward  and  outside  attendants, 
$7,610;  remodeling  building  No.  113,  laundry,  $2,000;  remodeling 
building  No.  56,  garage,  $1,000;  connecting  corridors,  750  linear  feet, 
$10,400;  repairs  to  19  buildings  for  administration,  personnel  quar- 
ters, recreation,  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  recreation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  can  not  be  very  much,  because  for  the  whole  19 
buildings  the  cost  is  $4,500,  and  I  do  not  have  that  segregated ;  re- 
pairs to  locks,  $500;  repairs  to  service  roads,  $1,470;  rehabilitation 
of  electric  service  system,  $5(X);  improvement  of  telephone  system, 
$3,500;  hose  reels  for  fire  protection,  $1,500;  ranges,  hot-water  tanks, 
new  toilet  fixtures,  etc..  for  19  buildings,  $6,500;  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  building  No.  4,  $5,800;  mechanical  equipment  for  building 
No.  5,  $4,900 ;  mechanical  equipment  for  building  No.  6,  $2,000 ;  septic 
tank  for  sewage  disposal,  $10,0(M);  laundry  equipment,  $2,000,  and 
contingencies,  $5,330.  I  think  there  are  two  items  in  there  that 
should  come  out.    Have  we  not  taken  care  of  that  telephone  matter? 

Dr.  Maddox.  No  ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  was  the  original  appropriation  for  the  Fort  Mac- 
Kenzie  Hospital  ?  I  undei-stand  the  total  for  the  two  hospitals  was 
$600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Originally  they  gave  us  $103,000,  but  they  gave  us 
more  since ;  we  have  had  $108,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  the  $600,000,  $495,000  was  given  to  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  Walla  Walla. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  correct— $495,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Of  that  you  were  to  have  $105,000  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  amount,  phis  the  $100,000,  would  be  $205,000. 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  But  we  did  not  get  $105,000 ;  they  p,ve  us  $103,0<» 
and  then  afterwards  took  money  away  from  Walla  \\  alia  and  ^ve  us 
$5,000,  so  that  we  got  $108,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  took  it  and  then  gave  it  back? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  l"es,  sir.    We  have  had  $108,000  altogether. 

Mr.  SrssoN.  And  this  $100,000  would  make  $208,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  an  old  fort  that  they  are  making  into  a  hospital ! 

Mr.  Wetmore.' It  is  an  old  Army  post  made  up  of  permanent 
buildings ;  they  are  fine  brick  buildings. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  it  been  permanently  turned  over? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  becomes  a  hospital  absolutely  and  there  is  to  be  no 
flareback? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  bill  carrying  the  $18,600,000  specially  mentions 
AValla  Walla  and  Fort  MacKenzie. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  having  been  the  program  it  looks  to  me  a< 
though  the  people  who  made  this  allotment  of  $4:95,0(K)  to  Walla 
Walla  and  $105,000  to  Fort  Mackenzie  did  not  intend  to  do  this 
work  for  the  $105,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xot  originally;  they  could  not  have  intended  t<> 
do  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  they  made  a  certain  allotment  of  this 
money  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  work  under  way  with  the  idea 
of  coming  back  to  Congress  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  AVith  this  money  they  will  get  more  beds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  there  is  anything  on  this  earth  that  has  buncoed 
Congress  since  I  have  been  here,  it  has  been  the  use  of  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  They  use  them  to  do 
things  for  which  Congress  would  not  stand  if  it  were  for  anything! 
else,  and  that  is  whv  I  asked  about  this.  Thev  had  this  $6("K),(MH): 
they  took  it  and  gJive  $495,000  to  Walla  Walla  and  $105,000  to  Fort 
Mackenzie,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  coming  back  and 
asking  Congress  for  more,  and  that  is  just  what  they  are  doinjr: 
they  are  asking  now  almost  as  much  as  they  allotted  in  the  fir?t 
instance— $100,000  as  against  $105,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Of  course  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  providinjr 
more  beds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course  it  should  be  for  more  beds.  In  other  word^. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  not  fixing  up  this  hospital  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  a  nice  pleasure  resort,  because  if  you  are  we 
should  know  it.  There  is  only  one  coni'lusion  that  can  be  dniwn 
about  this — that  either  Congress  is  being  buncoed  or  the  people  who 
made  these  estimates  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
asked  for  the  money  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Wetmorp:.  If  the  allotment  had  been  larger  for  Fort  Mac- 
kenzie and  less  for  Walla  Walla  by  $100,000,  you  would  have  had 
about  a  250-bed  hospital  at  this  place,  but  a  smaller  hospital  at 
Walla  Walla.  You  have  all  the  beds  you  can  get  out  of  the  $600,(M^^ 
at  the  two  places. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  They  ought  not  to  make  an  allotment  of  this  kind  and 
then  come  back  and  ask  for  more  money. 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  Public  Health  Service  did  not  make  this  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  people  are  speaking  for  it.  We  are  not  cen- 
suring anybody  except  the  people  who  are  to  blame,  but  the  people 
who  are  to  blame  for  it  are  not  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them 
before  us. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Here  is  a  hospital  that  needs  these  additional  beds, 
156  additional  beds,  and  it  is  a  good.  Government-owned  hospital 
outright. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  disputing  that  in  the  least. 

Dr.  Maddox.  And  any  additional  money  spent  on  it  will  provide 
that  many  more  beds. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  is  all  true.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  you  come 
here  asking  for  just  as  much  money  as  you  had  before  in  the  form  of 
a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo  ;  this  is  not  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  a  deficiency  bill,  and  if  it  is  not  a  deficiency  it 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  but  one  deficiency  item  before  you  to-day; 
these  others  are  supplemental  appropriations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  1  were  chairman  of  the  committee,  these  things 
would  not  go  in  the  bill ;  you  would  have  to  take  them  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  they  will  have  to  get  legislative 
authority  for  those. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  not  an  item  in  here  that  would  ordinarily 
require  us  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
because  there  is  no  new  construction. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  they  are  not  deficiencies.  They  are  put  in 
under  the  head  of  supplemental  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  1  he  Treasury  bill  for  next  year,  as  you  know,  has 
been  passed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  makes  the  bill,  of  course,  a  farce. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  as  much  testimony  on  this  as  we  can 
and  then  the  committee  will  decide. 

HOSPITAL  NO.   20,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

REPAIRS   AND   ALTERATIONS   TO   BUILDINGS.  • 

The  Chairman.  Greenville,  S.  C,  Public  Health  Service  hospital 
Xo.  26 :  For  repairs  and  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  with  inci- 
dental mechanical  and  approach  work,  $20,000.    Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  an  Army  camp  that  was  taken  over  and 
converted  into  a  Public  Health  Service  hospital.  Tlie  buildings  are 
of  temporary  character  and  the  mechanical  equipment  put  in  under 
the  War  Department  was  abused,  of  course,  because  of  inexperienced 
and  incompetent  men  to  operate  the  plant  during  the  time  it  was 
used  as  a  camp,  and  deterioration,  due  to  further  use  and  not  suffi- 
cient repairs  and  upkeep  on  it,  is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  pro- 
posed expenditure.     The  items  are :  Remodeling  and  repairing  open- 
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air  wards  to  provide  dressing  rooms,  $2,000;  solaria  and  remodelin*: 
in  connection  with  four  wards,  $2,000;  incinerator,  $3,500;  construc- 
tion of  storage  space  for  motor  transportation  and  machine  shop. 
$3,000;  and  conditioning  buildings  for  personnel,  four,  at  $2,5ui, 
$1,000.  This,  as  I  say,  is  an  Army  camp  of  about  87  buildin^rs  of 
temporary  construction  which  require  continual  and  extensive  re- 
pairs. Tne  work  contemplated  by  the  above  expenditure  includes 
the  furnishing  of  dressing-room  space  in  open  wards,  solaria,  in- 
cinerator, necessary  shop  work,  and  storage  space,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $2,500  apiece  for  remodeling  four 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;   four  buildings  for  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  build  them  for  that,  could  you  not? 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  officers  have  to  live  on  the  place,  although  now 
some  of  them  are  probably  living  at  Greenville. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  now^ 

Dr.  Maddox.  Well,  they  are  not  very  good.  We  have  had  to 
build  a  lot  of  small  bungalows.  They  started  out  by  using  the  Army 
barracks  and  then  built  a  lot  of  small  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  control  of-  these  buildings  when  the 
estimates  for  the  annual  bill  came  in,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  exactly  what  the  condition  was  then, 
did  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  not  included. 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  time  the  annual  bill  was  passed  the  work 
on  buildings  of  this  character  was  not  under  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  was.  All  the  Public  Health  Service 
buildings  are  under  that  appropriation, 'under  the  Treasury  bill. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  there  was  a  separate  appropriation. 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  was  a  separate  appropriation  to  take  care  of 
all  these  temporanr  camps. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  act  of  1919  $750,000  was  carried  in  section 
2  of  the  act,  for  the  remodeling,  repairing,  etc.,  of  the  buildings  in 
the  camps,  etc.,  mentioned  in  that  section.  That  section  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  take  over  permanently  tiie 
foUowine;,  and  named  a  lot  of  Army  caipps  and  such  other  hospitals 
as  the  War  Department  might  transfer.  Greenville  was  one  of  the 
Army  camps  taken  over.  An  appropriation  was  provided  in  that 
second  section  of  the  act  of  1919  and  that  appropriation  has  long 
been  exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  when  the  Treasury  appropriation  bill  was  passed  i 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  about  a  month  a^o  that  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  for  work  on  them  in  1923  while  this  is 
for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  this  is  for  any  time  you  get  it, 
whether  it  is  this  year  or  not. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  we  need  it  for  this  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  not  anything  for  these  proposals  in  the  I'reas- 
ury  bill,  have  you? 
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The  Chairman.  Xot  for  these  particular  things,  but  for  other  things 
simihir  to  these. 

Air.  SissoN.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  money  in  that 
bill  that  might  be  used  for  these  propositions? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  When  we  reach  that  year's  appropriation ;  yes.  You 
ATill  recall  that  I  brought  to  your  attention  the  decision  of  the  comp- 
troller in  which  it  was  held  that  they  could  not  continue  to  use  Public 
Health  Service  appropriations  for  repairs,  etc.,  where  the  buildings 
belonged  to  the  (Tovernment,  and  threw  the  cost  on  to  "  repairs  and 
preservation,"  and  the  committee  proposed  to  make  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  contmue  to  take  care  of  some  of  these 
I>laces. 

Mr.  S18SON.  I  would  like  to  have  my  question  answered,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  these  particular  items  are 
provided  for  in  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  mean  specifically  provided  for? 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir;  not  specifically. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  Is  there  any  fund  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  will  tell  vou  where  that  fund  is.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  $285,000,000  or*$385,000,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $385,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  amount,  the  Veterans'  Bureau  was 
authorized  to  allot  it  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  to  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  authorized,  but  what 
we  asked  for  was  $450,000  on  account  of  repairs  and  preservation  and 
5js285,000  on  mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  S18SON.  This  bill  will  not  pass  the  House  for  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  and  then  it  will  have  to  pass  the  Senate.  Of  course,  you  can 
not  tell  how  long  it  will  take  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  have  to  be  a  law  before  the  15th  of  March, 
because  on  the  loth  of  March  the  Veterans'  Bureau  will  be  out  of 
money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  get  this  bill  enacted  into  law  before  the  15th  of 
March  we  will  be  doing  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  nave  the  money  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau  out 
of  which  this  can  be  done  next  year.  1  did  not  think  about  it  until 
you  asked  your  question,  but  they  have  it,  and  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  be 
considering  these  problems  here. 

Mr.  S18SON.  That  is  why  I  raised  the  question  at  this  particular 
moment.    It  just  occurred  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  raised  it:  I  should  have  raised  it 
long  since,  but  I  did  not  think  about  it.  When  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  before  us  while  we  w^ere  considering  the  Treasury  bill, 
and  Mr.  Wetmore  was  before  us,  we  w  ere  doubtful  about  the  wisdom 
of  making  an  appropriation  direct  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
the  things  which  Mr.  Wetmore  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
wanted.  We  were  making  a  lump-sum  appropriation  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  they  were  getting 
the  advantage  of  these  expenditures  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  so  we  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  put  it  in  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  with  instructions  to  allot  it  for  this  specific  purpose,  so  you 
have  no  case  here  at  all. 
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Mr.  AVetmore.  Many  of  these  items  would  not  come  under  that 
head. 

The  Chairman.  Yes  they  would. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  refers  to  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  of  it  is  and  some  of  it  is  not.  Some  of  these 
cases  would  very  well  come  under  the  head  of  repairs,  but  take  an 
item  for  the  construction  of  storage  space.  We  could  not  do  that 
out  of  a  repair  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  lot  of  those  things  that  you  ought 
not  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  problem.  When  we  understand  each  other  on  the  propo- 
sition it  seems  that  they  have  the  money  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  out 
of  which  this  can  be  done. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  do  not  think  we  have  money  for  all  of  these  things. 

The  Chaikman.  Oh,  yes  you  have. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Can  we  do  new  building  out  of  that  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  anything  you  like  with  it  after  you 
get  it  allotted. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  years  ago  a  point  of  order  was  raised  about  an 
Army  post,  and  it  was  fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it 
was  held — while  it  is  not  a  decision  of  the  court- — that  as  to  an 
existing  plant  you  might  put  up  a  building  if  it  was  within  the 
reservation  and  did  not  include  the  purchase  of  new  land,  so  I  im- 
agine all  of  these  things  might  be  taken  care  of  out  of  that  very 
large  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  have  undoubtedly  fixed  a  limit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  you  not,  in  that  appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  i 

The  Chairman.  We  fixed  the  limit  on  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  can  transfer  it  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
out  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  The  amount  we  asked  you 
to  take  care  of  in  the  other  bill  is  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  to 
take  care  of  the  ordinary  upkeep  of  these  seventy-odd  hospitals. 
We  have  an  item  here  of  $600,000  for  the  same  thing  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on  with  these  items.  Greenville,  S,  C. 
What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  existinjr 
buildings,  with  incidental  mechanical  and  approach  work,  $20,CKK), 
made  up  of  remodeling  and  repairing  open-air  wards  to  provide 
dressing  rooms,  $2,000;  solaria  and  remodeling  in  connection  with 
four  wards,  $2,000 ;  incinerator,  $3,500 ;  construction  of  storage  space 
for  motor  transportation,  and  machine  shop,  $3,000 ;  and  condition- 
ing buildings  for  personnel,  four  at  $2,500,  $10,000.  Undoubtedly 
that  last  item  will  be  repairs,  but  there  is  a  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  storage  space  and  I  doubt  whether  we  could  put  in  an 
incinerator  under  repairs. 

The  Chairman,  ^ou  could  put  in  all  things  that  would  be  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  if  we  could  get  one  more  word  included 
in  the  appropriation.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  put  it  in 
or  not.  If  you  could  say,  "Repairs,  preservation,  and  unprove- 
ments,"  or  something  like  that,  it  would  permit  of  something  beside 
repairs. 
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The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  is  passed  and  we  could  not  get 
anythin^:  into  it. 

Mr.  S18SON.  How  many  patients  have  you  here? 

Dr.  Maddox.  About  600. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  capacity  for  650,  and  we  have  504  pa- 
tients at  present. 

hospital   no.    72,  HELENA,   MONT. 
KEPAIRH    AKT)    ALTERATIONS   TO    BVILDINdR.    KTC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Helena,  Mont.,  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  No.  72:  For  repairs,  alterations,  and  extensions  of  exist- 
ing buildings;  supply  additional  beds  and  mess  facilities;  repairs 
to  quarters ;  repairs  and  glazing  of  porches,  with  incidental  mechan- 
ical and  approach  work,  $65,000.    What  is  approach  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  roads  and  sidewalks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  included  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  That  is  divided  amon^  several  items:  Building 
No.  9,  dining-room  addition  and  passage  to  building  No.  28,  one- 
story  brick,  $10,000;  buildings  Nos.  9  to  28,  sun  room  for  patients, 
$6,0(K);  building  No.  28,  two  company  barracks,  general  rearrange- 
ment and  repair  of  interior,  $26,500;  building  No.  37,  old  band  bar- 
racks, general  rearrangement  and  repairs,  $3,750;  building  No.  43, 
civilian  employees'  quarters,  remodeling  interior  for  contagious 
ward,  $1,8(X).  Does  that  change  the  character  of  the  building  and 
the  use  of  it? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Building  No.  10,  old  guardhouse,  refit  for  laundry, 
$1,000;  buildings  3,  4,  and  5,  double  houses,  reconditioning  and 
repairing,  $1,500;  building  No.  47,  old  commissary  stoi-ehouse,  gen- 
eral rearrangement,  $3,5(X);  building  No.  22,  old  wagon  shed,  re- 
model for  garage,  $1,200;  building  No.  2,  tubercular  ward,  widen  and 
glaze  porches,  $3550 ;  and  contingencies,  $6,5(K). 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  one.  Lake  City,  Fla., 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  63. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  last  hospital  a  permanent  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Maddox.  In  the  report  it  says:  "This  hospital  is  of  temporary 
construction  and  is  expected  to  eventually  be  abandoned,"  which 
is  an  error. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  (lovernment  owned  and  is  a  permanent  hospital? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Yes:  it  was  an  Army  post  and  turned  over  to  this 
service. 

hospital  no.    03,  IJ^KE  CITY,  FLA. 
REPAIRS    AND    KQl'IPMKNT    TO    RriLDIXCJS,    KTC. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Lake  Citv,  Fla.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
No.  63:  For  repairs  and  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  and  me- 
chanical equipment,  $30,000.  I  understand  that  was  an  old  uni- 
versity building. 
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Dr.  Maddox.  The  State  agricultural  college  or  something  like  that 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Remodeling  building  No.  7,  Science  Hall,  two  and 
three  stories.  The  roof  of  this  building  (Spanish  terra-cotta  tile) 
and  its  supportinjg  woodwork  is  in  bad  shape  and  will  require  ex- 
tensive repairs.  The  interior  trim  and  plaster  is  in  fair  condition 
and  will  require  only  minor  repairs,  as  will  the  heating  and  electric 
wiring. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  new  building  that  the  Government  jii>t 
purchased  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  desired  to  use  this  room  as  a  medical  wanl 
and  also  move  the  operating  room  from  its  present  poor  location: 
also  to  have  a  post-mortem  room  in  basement,  there  being  no  po^t- 
mortem  room  in  the  entire  hospital  at  present.  There  is  also  need 
for  the  installation  of  new  plumbing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  this  building  cost,  and  what  is 
its  capacity? 

Mr.  Strati'on.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  130,  and  at  present 
it  has  118  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Helena? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Helena  has  a  capacity  of  161. 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  capacity  at  Lake  City  will  be  much  increased  as 
soon  as  the  new  wards  for  the  tubercular  patients  are  completed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  did  you  say  were  at  the  Helena  hospitalf 

Mr.  Straiton.  Accordmg  to  the  last  report  there  were  118  patients 
at  Helena. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  same  number  as  at  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  happens  to  be  the  same  number ;  yes. 

HOSPITAL  NO.  30,  PRESCOTT,  ARIZ. 
REPAIRS.  RKHABTLITATION,  AND  EXTENSION   OF  BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Public  Healtli  Service 
hospital  No.  50:  For  repairs,  rehabilitation,  and  extension  of  ex- 
isting buildings  and  mechanical  work;  extension  of  heating  mains 
to  supply  old  buildings  from  central  plant;  extension  of  telephone 
system  and  general  repaii-s,  $140,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  a  hospital  that  is  sometimes  known  as 
Whipple  Barracks,  near  Pi-escott,  Ariz. 

The  Chairman.    This  was  a  military  post,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  items  are:  Rehabilitation  of  the  electric  sv;^- 
tem,  $50,000;  rehabilitation  of  heating  mains,  covering,  etc.,  $30,000: 
new  telephone  system,  $22,000 ;  extending  heating  mains  to  old  build- 
ings, now  heated  by  separate  units,  and  connecting  these  build- 
ings so  as  to  heat  them  from  present  central  station,  $30,000:  and 
contingencies,  $8,000.  This  was  a  War  Department  barracks  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  has  been  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  tubercular  patients.    It  has  a  bed  capacity  of  765. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Stra'iton.  Six  hundi'ed  and  forty-four,  according  to  the  last 
report.     There  are  71  buildings  on  the  reservation. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I{s  that  the  capacity  or  the  actual  number  there? 

Mr.  Stbabbon.  The  capacity-  there  is  765,  and  at  present  the  patients 
there  number  644. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  one  of  the  places  started  out  of  the 
$18,600,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  but  allotment  has  been  made  for  additional 
facilities. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  to  that  place? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  amount  allotted  for  Prescott,  Ariz.,  was 
$600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  intended  to  complete  that  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  intended  to  take  care  of  specific 
buildings  that  we  were  told  to  build  or  remodel.  Mr.  Thompson 
knows  something  about  thie  mechanical  equipment  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  was  installed  by  the  Army  and  the  steam 
and  electric  systems  are  reported  to  be  just  about  ready  to  go  out 
of  business.  Those  repairs  will  cost  about  $140,000.  The  proposition 
of  the  White  committee  was  not  to  make  repairs  but  was  to  get 
additional  beds. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  They  take  the  $18,600,000  and  use  it  any 
-way  they  please,  and  they  supplement  it  by  as  much  more  as  they 
can  get.  I  can  not  understand  why  they  do  not  use  the  $861,000 
which  they  have. 

Dr.  Maddox.  They  will  not  have  that  when  they  pay  for  the  furni- 
ture ;  they  will  be  back  for  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  use  that  before  they  get  any  of  this. 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  think  they  are  using  it  absolutely  right  now. 

HYGIENIC   LABORATORY,   WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 
BEPAIBS  AND  IMPBOYEKENTS  TO  BUILDINQS  AND  0B0UND8. 

ft 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Washington,  D.  C,  Hygienic 
Laboratory :  For  repairs  and  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
including  incidental  mechanical  equipment,  $50,000."    Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  this  city. 

•The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  where? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Bight  next  to  the  Naval  Hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  necessity  for  keeping  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
which  is  the  heart  center  of  the  service,  in  working  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  is  it  in  now  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  We  received  instructions  to  do  something  at  once 
to  get  the  grounds  in  shape. 

Mr.  Stratton.  $4,000  of  the  $50,000  is  for  driveways  and  walks 
on  the  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  other  $46,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  the  report  of  the  inspector  who  went 
there.  He  reported  the  condition  of  the  grounds  as  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  between  the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  grade  which  he  said  was  covered  with  tin 
cans,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  property  belong  to  us? 

91019—22 23 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Interior  plaster  painting  of  south  build- 
ing, $5^000 ;  construction  of  coal  vault,  $4,000 ;  passageway  between 
north  and  south  buildings,  $7,500 ;  new  partitions  in  north  building. 
$4,000 ;  improvement  to  roof  on  animal  house  and  improvement  of 
grounds,  $20,000;  new  boiler,  piping,  etc.,  south  building,  $6.0(.h>: 
and  new  driveways  and  walks  in  connection  with  south  building, 
$4,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  animal  building  for? 

Dr.  Maddox;  They  have  to  keep  the  animals  for  experimental 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  put  up  a  place  for  them  at  a  cost 
oif  $20,000? 

Dr.  Maddox.  This  estimate  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  can 
only  tell  you,  in  a  general  way,  that  I  think  any  money  invested  in 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory  will  pay  great  dividends. 

MARINE   HOSPITAL  NO.    2,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
BEPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS  TO  NURSES*   AND  PHARMACISTS*   QTJABTESS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Boston,  Mass.,  Marine  Hos- 
pital No.  2 :  For  repairs  and  alterations  to  stable,  nurses^  and  phar- 
macists' quarters  and  improvements  of  grounds,  $18,000."  Why  do 
you  not  put  off  some  of  these  things  until  we  have  money  to  pay  for 
them?  Does  anybody  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  money,  except 
how  to  get  it  out  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  These  hospitals  are  all  operating  under  a  great  han- 
dicap, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  Boston. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  present  quarters  for  nurses  and  attendants  are 
not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  present  number  of  nurses  and  at- 
tendants at  this  station.  It  does  not  appear  advisable  to  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  additional  buildings  for  this  purpose- 

At  present  a  two-story  wooden  structure,  formerly  used  as  a  stable, 
is  used  as  a  garage.  The  character  of  this  building  is  such  that  it 
can  readily  be  converted  into  attendants'  quarters,  and  would  prob- 
ably house  16 ;  and  an  arrangement  of  the  present  nurses'  and  phsrr- 
macists'  quarters  would  furnish  accommodations  for  nurses. 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  fireproof  garage  that  would  accommo- 
date six  cars,  or  two  cars,  an  ambulance,  and  a  truck.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  work  is  $8,000.  Mr.  Pearson,  the  superintendent  of  re- 
pairs at  Boston,  reports  that  approaches  and  grounds  need  improve- 
ments, etc.,  that  would  cost  about  $10,000.  That  is  an  item,  I  su*r- 
gest,  that  is  not  vitally  important,  but  the  $8,000  would  be  a  justi- 
fiable expenditure. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  the  country  and  is  well  situ- 
ated in  a  tract  of  10  acres. 

Under  appropriations  made  in  1918  and  1920  amounting  to 
$210,000  five-ward  buildings  and  nurses'  quarters  of  temporary  con- 
struction were  put  up,  providing  a  total  capacity  of  148  beds  for  the 
hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  125  occupied  now. 
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Dr.  Maddox.  There  was  a  statement  made  of  excess  facilities  at 
Boston.  The  hospital  is  not  quite  full.  It  has  150  beds  and  only 
has  135  patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  10  per  cent? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Every  hospital  should  run  with  a  10  per  cent  mar- 
gin. That  is  the  marine  hospital,  and  any  accident  of  any  kind  on 
that  coast;  for  instance,  if  a  steam  pipe  should  go  there  might  be 
10  or  15  men  brought  in.    A  hospital  must  have  an  elastic  limit. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  here,  according  to  your  own  figures. 

Dr.  Maddox.  That  happened  to  be  so  at  that  particular  time.  It 
might  be  filled  to-day.  You  have  got  to  keep  beds  for  contagious 
diseases,  where  you  isolate  your  patients.  The  hospital  may  have  10 
contagious  beds  and  only  have  6  patients  to  occupy  them. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL  NO.    11,  LOUISVILLE,  KT. 
INSTALLATION    OF   ELEVATOR,    FIBE  ESCAPES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  Louisville. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  installation  of  elevator,  fire  escape,  etc.,  $15,000. 
There  is  no  elevator  in  this  building,  which  is  three  stories.  An 
elevator  would  be  very  desirable  to  take  patients  to  the  third  floor. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  escape  from  fire  by  means  of  an  iron 
stairway  on  the  rear  veranda.  Another  fire  escape  is  very  desirable. 
That  is  one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  require  elevators  on  3  or  4  story 
buildings? 

Dr.  Maddox.  This  is  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  who  should 
not  be  made  to  walk  to  the  third  floor. 

The  Chairman.  No  building  code  requires  elevators  in  a  3-story 
buUding. 

Dr.  Maddox.  Two-story  hospitals  would  usually  be  equipped  with 
elevators. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  building  purchased  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No^  sir;  an  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  I 

Dr.  Maddox.  Eighty  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  have  gone  there  as  patients  have 
managed  very  well  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  a  more  active  hospital  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  patient  is  not  any  more  active  than  the  pa- 
tient who  went  there  80  yeai-s  ago,  or  does  it  require  more  facilities 
than  it  did  80  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  I  think  it  requires  more  facilities.  I  think  that  medi- 
cal treatment  has  improved  very  considerably  in  80  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  elevators  are  not  medical  treat- 
ment? 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  are  more  surgical  cases ;  in  fact,  more  surgery 
is  being  done,  people  being  taken  to  the  operating  room— things  have 
changed  very  much  in  even  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  this  is  an  emergency,  why  was  it  not  asked  for  in 
the  re^lar  bill? 

Dr.  Maddox.  This  building  was  first  opened  in  1852.  There  are  60 
beds  in  the  hospital.    One  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
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patients  went  through  that  hospital  in  a  year.    It  is  an  old-fashioned 
block- type  hospital.    At  the  present  time  it  looks  very  nice. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL  Xa    13,  MOBILE,  ALA. 
EXTENSION   OF  ACCOMMODATION   FOB  ATTENDANTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Mobile,  Ala.,  marine  hospitil 
No.  13:  For  extension  of  accommodations  for  attendants  and  for 
storage,  $15,000."  It  just  happens  that  $15,000  has  been  guessed  at 
in  a  great  many  of  these  cases  where  they  want  to  do  some  repairing. 
I  do  not  know  howyou  reached  the  figure  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  AVetmore.  The  accommodations  for  attendants  are  desired 
for  those  who  are  now  living  away  from  the  station,  and  who  should 
be  on  the  place  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  hospital,  $10,0(X); 
extension  of  the  storage  building,  for  articles  now  stored  in  rooms  in 
the  basement,  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Rooms  for  the  attendants? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.    Contingencies,  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  building  been  in  existence? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Since  1843. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capacity? 

Dr.  Maddox.  Ninety-nine  beds. 

marine  hospital  no.  le,  Portland,  me. 

8T0BBH0U8E. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Portland,  Me.,  marine  hospital 
No.  16:  For  storehouse  with  accommodations  for  ambulances  and 
trucks,  $3,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  now  used  as  a  garage  is  an  old  stable, 
unheated.  The  surgeon  in  charge  states  that  for  about  five  month- 
in  the  year  it  is  difficult  for  the  chauffeur  to  clean  and  keep  the  cars 
in  order,  and  for  three  months  of  that  time  it  is  most  difficult  to  ke^p 
the  cars  in  running  order,  as  the  changes  have  been  made  in  the  stable 
to  fit  it  for  use  as  a  garage. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  care  have  they  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  station  truck  and  ambulance. 

The  Chairman.  I  built  a  brick  garage  at  my  home  for  $750. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  also  provides  storage  facilities  for  supplies 
in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  a  heated  garage. 

The  Chairman.  My  garage  is  heated  from  the  house. 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  present  the  full  capacitv  is  40  beds. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  organized? 

Dr.  Maddox.  In  1852.    They  had  horses  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Forty  beds.  It  is  only  hospital  north  of  Boston  in 
the  Government's  chain. 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  is  an  isolation  ward  of  six  beds  in  additif>n. 
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MATINE  HOSPITAL  NO.   18,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ALTERATIONS  AND  BEPAIBS  TO  WABD  PORCHES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  marine  hospi- 
tal No.  18:  For  repairs  and  alterations  to  ward  porches,  including 
mechanical  equipment  and  incidental  changes  to  lighting  and  venti- 
lating of  wards,  $10,000." 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  For  repairs  and  alterations  to  ward  porches,  in- 
cluding mechanical  equipment  and  incidental  chances  to  lighting  and 
\'entilation  of  wards,  $10,000.  The  porches  are  for  tubercular  pa- 
tients, and  the  changes  will  give  about  9,000  square  feet  additional 
floor  space.    The  porches  are  to  be  glazed  and  heated. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  organized  ? 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  was  originally  built  in  1865. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Normally,  70  beas ;  they  have  77  patients  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  that  these  are  deficiencies,  I 
take  it? 

Mr.  Wbtmorb.  These  items  that  we  have  just  considered? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wbtmorb.  No,  sir ;  I  consider  those  supplemental  items.  They 
seem  to  make  a  distinction  between  supplemental  and  deficiency  ap- 
propriations.   I  suppose  there  is  a  distmction. 

relief  of  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  112  is  the  item,  "  Relief  of  contractors, 
$400,000."    I  thouffht  we  had  all  of  those  claims  settled  ? 

Mr.  WirrMORB.  No ;  we  have  not  got  them  all  settled.  We  thought 
that  we  had  enough  money  to  settle  the  last  time  we  got  $250,000,  but 
they  are  still  coming  in. 

There  is  a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of 
January  20,  in  which  this  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  that  item : 

As  to  the  item  "  ReUef  of  contractors,  etc.,  for  public  buildings  under  Treas- 
ury Department,"  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  sum  of  $400,000  will  be  required  to 
pay  all  claims  now  before  the  <lepartment.  At  the  time  of  makinj;  the  estimate 
of  $250,000,  recently  submitted  and  appropriated  for  in  the  deficiency  bill  ap- 
proved December  15,  1921,  and  even  up  to  the  time  the  hearings  were  held  on 
said  bill  the  indications  were  from  the  data  on  hand  at  tliat  time  that  such  sum 
would  be  sufficient  to  liquidate  any  amounts  allowable.  It  develops,  however, 
that  since  the  hearings  a  large  number  of  claimants  who  had  failed  to  supply 
any  sustaining  evidence  or  any  additional  evidence  up  to  that  time,  have  since 
complied  with  the  department's  request  by  furnishing  data,  or  indicating  their 
intention  to  do  so  in  the  near  future ;  in  other  words*  the  present  condition  is 
considerably  changed  over  that  existing  even  a  moutli  ago.  The  public  building 
at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  was  completed  just  prior  to  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the 
deficiency  bUl  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  found  that  the  claims  of  certain  subcon- 
tractors on  said  building  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the  amount  originally 
estimated  and  used  in  compiling  the  data  for  the  hearings.  This  c<mditi<)n  .is  a 
matter  over  wliich  the  department  has  no  control,  and  was  unable  to  even  antici- 
pate until  after  the  building  was  finished  and  the  subcontractors  had  filed  their 
sustaining  evidence,  as  the  department  had  no  contractual  relaionship  with  sub- 
contractors. 

The  original  estimate  was  in  amount  $2,750,000,  as  against  which  there  has 
been  appropriated  a  total  of  $2,250,000,  which,  plus  the  amount  above  estimated, 
would  make  a  total  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $2,650,000,  or  still  $100,000 
less  than  said  original  estimate. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  financial  status  of  work  completed  and 
to  be  completed  from  evidence  now  on  hand : 

Appropriations  to  date $2,250,000.00 

Amounts  audited  and  actual  payments $2,142,195.24 

Amounts  reserved  by  court  order  pending  outcome 
of  certain  law  suits 64,768.27 

Amounts  held  up  to  cover  certain  reservations 
pending  the  submission  of  additional  evidence 
by  claimants 10, 367. 53 


Total  amount  obligated  to  date,  inclusive 2, 217, 331.  i4 

Leaving  an  unencumbered  balance  on  hand  of 32,66S.9») 

6  claims  are  in  course  of  audit,  in  amount 33, 051.:!9 

That  would  more  than  wipe  out  the  balance. 

24  claims  held  up  owing  to  lacb:  of  examiners,  in  amount $116, 394. 21 

19  claims  partially  audited,  but  held  up  awaiting  additional  evi- 
dence, in  amount 58,  734.3H 

76  claims  awaiting  evidence,  in  amount 413. 97S.37 


Total  to  be  audited 022,158.17 

Of  this  amount  it  is  thought  that  $400,000  (together  with  the  unencumbert^i 
balance)  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  amounts  as  are  allowable. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  claims  are  allowed,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  r^rcentage  of  the  settled  claims  as 
compared  with  the  face  of  the  bills? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  only  give  you  the  amounti^ 
that  have  been  allowed  so  far.  I  could  go  back  and  find  the  original 
amount  of  the  claims. 

Note. — Approximately  60  to  6o  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  stated  without  a 
careful  examination  ()f  fijrnrea. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  claims  settle] 
and  the  amount  allowed  would  give  us  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
on  the  face  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $10,367.53  were  suspended :  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  those  settled. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  no  question  about  $64,768.27  simply  held 
to  see  who  it  is  to  be  paid  to. 

The  Chatr^han.  I  am  asking  whether  you  pay  60  cents  on  the 
dollar  or  50  cents  or  30  cents  or  100  cents. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  paid  claims  in  full  where  the  loss  showed 
in  full.     Other  claims  have  been  cut. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Please  show  the  face  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
claims. 

Note.— Total  payments,  $2,206,963.51. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  supply  that  and  the  percentage  of  allowance. 

repairs  to  public  health  service  hospitals. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  #600,000  item  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
question  that  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  in  connection  with 
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the    Public  Health  Service  hospitals.    When  the  opinion  of  the 
comptroller  was  rendered  we,  of  course,  could  not  take  care  of  the 
expenditures  from  our  repair  appropriation  and  so  put  in  an  item  to 
take  care  of  that  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.    This  item  was  put  in,  not  knowing  what  the  committee  might 
conclude  to  do.    I  understand  that  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  could  not  use  the  money  allotted  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  to  them  in  this  amount  of  $600,000  for  these  re- 
pairs they  reduced  their  call  on  the  Veterans'  Bureau  by  that  amount. 
Phey  have  taken  $600,000  less  on  account  of  putting  in  this  item  here, 
so  that  the  work  may  be  done  and  there  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.    I  do  not  know  just  how  the  committee  may  want  to 
adjust  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  this  money  gone  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  ? 

Mr»  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  will  try  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  do  it  without  legislation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  you  can,  because  the  comptroller 
said  that  they  could  not  use  this  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  but 
a  word  of  legislation  would  do  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  it  intended  originally  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.    The  Veterans'  Bureau  in  turning  it  over 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  intended,  I  am  informed,  to  have  it 
used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  how  we  can  do  it. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  similar  proposition  to  tliat  which  we  had 
before. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  would  you  expect  to  spend  this  money  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Here  is  a  memorandum  wnich  shows  that. 
Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  not  be  paid  out  just  that  way? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  mean  on  the  average. 
(The  memorandum  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wetmore  follows:) 

IfEMORANDrir   SHOWING   NECESSITY  FOR  APPROPRIATION   OF   $«00.000   AS   SHOWN   ON 
ATTACHED  LIST  AND   AS   TO   BE  INTRODUCED   IN   FORTHCOMING   DEFICIENCY   BILL. 

The  original  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  for  "  R.  &  P."  and  "  M.  E.," 
to  cover  marine  liospitals  and  quarantine  stations,  was  $325,000.  By  agreement 
between  the  Interested  divisions,  the  Marine  Hospital  Division  was  to  have 
from  that  amount  $210,000. 

At  the  time  that  appropriation  was  made  the  properties  covered  for  repairs 
and  mechanical  equipment  hy  its  provisions  consisted  of  24  stations  with  ap- 
proximately 234  buildings  and  approximately  2,622  patients'  beds.  Thus,  there 
was  provided  by  the  $210,000  available  approximately  $893  per  building,  or 
approximately  $80  per  patient  bed. 

The  buildings  at  the  stations  are  nearly  all  of  pennanent  coustniction, 
although  not  mo<lern  in  some  Instances,  and  the  amounts  necessary  for  repairs 
not  large  because  of  that  fact. 

Since  that  appropriation  was  passed,  and  because  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
crars  ruling  of  July  6  and  purchase  and  transfer  of  additional  property,  there 
have  been  added  to  the  properties,  whose  repair  necessarily  Is  chargeable  to 
that  appropriation,  25  stations  with  approximately  1,500  buildings  and  ap- 
proximately 12,800  beds.  The  $600,000  requested  as  supplement  to  that  appro- 
priation will  provide  for  the  additional  proi)erty  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$400  per  building,  or  approximately  $47  per  patient  bed,  which  is  very  much 
less  than  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  the  permanent  buildings 
originally  under  the  appropriation.    These  additional  properties  placed  under 
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this  appropriation  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  are  nearly  all  of  the 
War  Department  base  hospital  type,  with  temporary  buildfu^  planned  for 
occupancy  of  only  two  or  three  years,  and  have  already,  in  some  InstaDcf^. 
passed  their  proposed  life.  Exiienditures  for  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  to 
the  mechanical  equipment  urgently  necessary  for  their  continaed  use  are  luh 
usually  heavy,  due  to  their  character  and  age. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Who  made  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  they  arrived  so 
accurately  at  this  sum  of  $80  per  bed  for  the  repair  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  allotment  originally  requested  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  for  that  purpose  was  $2,000^000  for  the  year.  By 
averaging  it  up  according  to  the  bed  capacity,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  or  the  various  types  of 
construction,  and  deciding  what  hospitals  and  beds  were  removed 
from  the  allotment  by  the  comptroller's  decision,  and  bv  deducting 
the  $600,000  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau  appropriation,  tliat  estimate 
was  arrived  at.  It  is  based  on  previous  years'  costs  for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

Dr.  Maddox.  The  maintenance  cost  is  about  so  much  per  bed  per 
annum. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  not  maintenance,  but  it  is  repairs. 

Dr.  Maddox.  It  is  maintenance  upon  the  basis  of  the  operating 
costs,  or  it  is  upkeep.  It  costs  about  so  much  per  bed  per  year  at 
certain  stations.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  at  temporary  stations 
than  at  permanent  stations.  When  you  make  improvements,  how- 
ever, at  permanent  stations,  it  costs  more  money,  because  the  im- 
provements are  of  a  j)ermanent  character. 

The  Chairman,  lou  could  get  along  without  a  good  deal  of  this 
until  after  the  1st  of  Jiily.  You  could  go  along  without  any  ex- 
penditure until  after  the  1st  of  July  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  facilities,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  roofs  of  these  temporary  buildings  are  in  poor 
condition  and  require  constant  attention. 

The  Chairman.  $600,000  is  a  lot  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Maddox.  There  are  1,600  buildings.  This  means  that  $40(). 
on  the  average,  is  what  we  spend  to  keep  a  building  in  order.  Now, 
you  understand  that  if  the  money  is  not  needed,  it  will  not  be  spent, 
it  is  not  spent  just  because  we  have  it.  If  you  could  see  the  tele- 
grams that  come  in  to  us  reporting  this  thing  and  that  thing  have 
gone  wrong,  or  that  an  old  boiler  has  just  been  doctored  up  any 
way  to  keep  it  going,  and  that  we  have  to  do  something  right  away, 
you  would  appreciate  our  situation.  We  send  it  to  Mr.  Wetmore. 
and  he  has  to  have  the  money  in  order  to  do  the  work.  The  situa- 
tion at  some  stations  is  very  serious. 

PAYMENT  TO  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAITJtOAD  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  "  General  expenses  of  public 
buildings"  you  have  an  item  of  $2.98  for  payment  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Kailroad  Co.    What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  was  on  account  of  a  freight  shipment  where 
the  goods  were  damaged  and  the  railroad  company  had  already 
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refunded  the  amount  of  the  freight.  Then,  when  they  put  in  the 
account,  the  auditor  apparently  deducted  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  gone  into  miscellaneous  receipts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  order  to  settle  it,  we  must  have  this 
authority. 

operating  expenses,  public  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  For  operating  force  for  public  buildings,  you  esti- 
mate $50,000.     What  is  the  difficulty  here  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  means  that  the  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress was  insufficient  to  meet  the  pay  rolls  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  case  we  had  up  once  before. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  same  thing  in  previous  years;  yes,  sir.  This 
year  we  are  faced  with  one  of  two  thmgs,  either  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  this  amoimt,  or  we  will  have  to  lay  off  the  force  for  four 
or  five  days  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  do  that.  You  can  do  what  you 
did  last  vear,  and  get  along  without  this. 

Mr.  W^MORE.  Do  I  understand  that  you  suggest  that  we  furlough 
the  force? 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  get  along  without  this  money. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  means  that  we  will  have  to  lay  off  every  char- 
woman and  laborer  we  have  in  the  custodian  force  for  a  period  of  five 
days. 

operating  supplies,  public  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  For  operating  supplies  for  public  buildings,  you 
have  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
you  are  aslang  here  for  a  deficiency  of  $650,000.  What  is  the  cause 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  largely  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel.  It  is 
the  same  situation  we  have  had  year  after  year,  because  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  will  you  use? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  125,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  statement  of  that  and  let  us  see  how  it 
works  out. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  more  familiar  with  this  appropria- 
tion than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  a  definite  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  definite  statement  here  showing  the 
amount  expended  to  February  16,  1922,  the  balance  outstanding  on 
the  basis  of  actual  authorizations,  the  total  amount  expended  and  out- 
standing, the  amount  estimated  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
vear  1922,  the  estimated  total  requirements  for  1922,  revised  to  date, 
and  the  amounts  expended  under  the  several  heads  in  the  fiscal  year 

1921. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Operating  supplies  for  public  buildings,  1922. 


Items. 


Heat 

Li^t  and  power . . 

Water 

Ice 

Ashes  and  rubbish 
Washing  towels . . . 
Lighting  supplies. 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Expended 
to  Feb. 
16, 1022. 


$845, 72& 

5M,38&.13 

87,779.51 

53, 85a  70 

17,415.79 

26,192.44 

102,601.01 

178,854.99 


1,866,808.05 


Balance 
outstand- 
ing on 
basis  of 
actual 
authoriza- 
tions. 


481397,257.82 
36o»614.87 
82,220.49 
46,149.30 
31,583.22 
35, 163. 91 
5,355.70 
24,227.68 


987,572.99 


Total 
expended 
and  out- 
standing. 


$1, 242, 988. 30  S247, 013. 70 
030,00a00 

i7o,ooaoo 
(e)ioo,ooaoo 

48,999.01 

61,356.35 
107, 956. 71 
203,082.67 


2,864,381.04 


Esti- 
mated to 
cover  re- 
mainder 
of  fiscal 
year  1922. 


6,00a99 

3,643.65 

7,043.29 

21,917.33 


285,618.96 


Total 

reqiiirements, 

1922,  revised 

to  date. 


Expended 

fisc&lyetf 

1901. 


(a)  SI,  490, 000. 00  SI,  458. 3S<  n 
(c)99P,00aoO(      937,lM.i: 
(d)  170,000. 00 
100,000.00 

55^ooaoo 
65,ooaoo 
ii5,ooaoo 

(6)225,00aOO| 


172,  .121 « 

103,33^95 

52,289.14 

63,4.Vx7' 

8;3,7Tli24 

3l5,SNi6.i 


3,i5o,ooaoa,  3,is7,44ajr 


NoTE.—In  the  item  ''Heat,  etc.,"  (a)  is  included  an  estimate  of  S200,000  to  cover  freight,  draysge,  etc., 
on  coal  purchased  at  mines. 

In  the  item  "Mis?elIaneous"  (b),  is  included  an  estimate  of  S25,000  to  cover  transportation  of  misivl- 
laneous  supplies  from  storekeeper  to  various  buildings. 

The  figures  shown  in  the  column  "Total  expended  and  outstanding,"  under  "Light  and  power"  "-', 
and  "  Water"  (d),  represeiU;  an  estimated  amount  based  on  past  experience  as  necessary  to  meet  payme..: 
of  light,  water,  etc.,  bills  which  will  be  presented  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Ice  (f).  while  the  total  authorization  on  books  equals  Si03,2.31.59,  it  is  anticipated  that  savings  in  u<e 
of  ice  will  keep  the  actual  expenditures  down  to  at  least  S100,000. 

The  total  appropriation  for  1921  was  St,214,000,  on  account  of  which  there  has  been  actually  expended  to 
date  S3, 187,440.07,  lea\ing  a  balance  of  S26,559.93,  with  items  still  coming  in  to  be  paid.  Any  part  of  ihia 
balance  which  remains  imexpended  will  go  to  the  surplus  fund. 


Amount  appropriated S2, 500, 000. 00 

Actually  expended 1,866,808.05 


Cash  balance. 


633, 191. 95 


Total  requirements S3, 150,  ooa  on 

Amount  appropriated 2, 500.  OOa  i^ > 


Additional  estimate . 


650,  ooa  At 


Mr.  Wetmore.  This  statement  shows  that  we  had  a  large  deficiency 
last  year  in  this  item.  The  total  requirements  for  1922  apparently 
are  $3,150,000,  and  we  expended  last  year  $3,187,440.07. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  the  lighting  and  heating  service? 

Mr.  \V^ETMORE.  It  is  not  entirely  on  that  account.  The  objects  of 
expenditure  are  shown  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  saving  much  money  on  some  of  these 
items.  For  example,  on  heat,  you  are  a  little  higher,  although  coal 
was  lower.  I  suppose  these  figures  embrace  the  amount  of  money 
you  expect  to  cover  under  the  $650,000? 

Mr.  VVetmore.  Yes,  sir;  our  anticipated  expenditures  are  in  the 
next  to  the  last  column. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  1922  for  heat  $1,490,000  as 
against  $1,459,268.73  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  less  on  account  of  the  lower  price  6f  coal. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of  tons  you  burn. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  use  any  more  tons  or  coal  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  heating  in  1922  than  you  used  in  1921.  You  bought 
coal  at  20  per  cent  less  cost  and  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  fact.  The  number 
of  tons  of  coal  burned  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  between  this  winter  and 
last  winter. 
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Mr.  ScHAEFER.  We  are  just  now  getting  in  reports  which  cover 
certain  reductions  in  the  price  o*f  coal,  but  during  the  first  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  now 
and  the  price  you  paid  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  SoHAEi'ER.  Probably  not  more  than  50  cents  per  ton  for  bi- 
tuminous, the  price  being  $7.50  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  did  you  use? 

Mi*.  ScHAEFBR.  One  himdred  thousand  tons  of  bituminous  and 
28,000  tons  of  anthracite.  * 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton 
would  represent  about  $50,000,  but  instead  of  saving  $50,000  you 
have  increased  the  cost  by  $50,000. 

Mr.  Sghaefer.  You  are  calculating  that  reduction  upon  the  entire 
tonnage  of  coal  for  the  entire  year,  whereas  we  are  just  commenc- 
ing to  get  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  that  we  are  using  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  price  higher  in  1921  than  in  1922? 

Mr.  ScHAErER.  In  a  great  many  cases ;  yes,  sir ;  in  most  cases  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  of  light  and  power  you  are  a  little 
lower  in  1922  than  in  1921.    You  are  about  $7,000  lower. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  With  12  more  buildings  to  attend  to. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  of  water  you  are  about  $2,000  lower, 
while  in  the  item  of  ice  you  are  about  $3,000  lower.  In  the  item  of 
ashes  and  rubbish  you  are  about  $3,000  higher,  and  in  the  item  for 
washing  towels  you  are  about  $2,000  higher.  Did  you  have  as  many 
employees  in  1922  as  in  1921?  I  understood  that  the  number  was 
being  reduced  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  There  are  a  great  many  more  persons  occupying 
the  buildings.  This  item  for  washing  towels  covers  the  laundering 
of  the  towels  for  every  individual  in  the  public  buildings.  We  have 
more  individuals  in  the  public  buildiniors  than  we  ever  had  before, 
and  they  are  still  trying  to  crowd  more  into  them. 

The  Chairman.  TThey  are  putting  more  of  them  into  public  build- 
ings and  have  less  in  rented  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  perform  the  same  service  for  the  occu-' 
pants  of  rented  buildings? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  lighting  supplies  vou  estimate  $115,000  for 
1922,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  $83,705.24  for  1921.  What  does 
that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  This  increase  comprises  electric  bulbs  almost  en- 
tirely. Ninety  per  cent  of  it  is  on  account  of  electric  bulbs.  There 
are  other  things,  such  as  lamps,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  miscellaneous  items  include? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  includes  everything  not  covered  by  the  other 
items,  such  as  mops,  brooms,  pails,  buckets,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  brooms  that  Gen.  Dawes 
has  for  sale  that  the  Navy  would  not  buy  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  of  any  use  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  the  regular  brooms  that  we 
use  in  public  buildings.  They  are  all  right  for  outside  pavement 
work.    They  are  push  brooms. 
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The  Chairman.  You  could  get  along  without  this  money,  could 
you  not? 

Mr.  ScHABPER.  We  could  if  we  did  not  clean  the  public  buildings. 
If  we  keep  them  up,  we  can  not  do  without.  This  is  about  as  close 
as  we  can  figure  it. 

Mr.  S188ON.  What  was  the  matter  with  this  Navy  broom  ? 

Mr.  ScH AEFER.  It  is  simply  a  push  broom  for  street  use.  It  is  not 
a  broom  you  could  use  in  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  can  not  be  used  in  sweeping  carpets  and  floors. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  carpets  on  these  floors? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  not  furnishing  carpets  these  days. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  better  off  without  them. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  tnink  it  is  more  sanitary  not  to  have  them. 


Tuesday,  February  2i;  1922. 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  E.  LESTER  JOHES,  DIBEGTOB. 
alterations  to  mine  sweepers. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  supplementing  what  has  been  said 
by  Capt.  Fans,  assistant  director,  regarding  the  $72^300  to  be  divided 
equally  in  the  alteration  of  the  two  mine  sweepers  which  have  been 
recently  transferred  by  Executive  order  from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  I  have  recently  been  in  Boston  to  look  over 
these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  up  there  1 

Col.  Jones.  Yes.  sir.  I  made  the  inspection  primarily  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  vessels  fixed  in  my  mind,  as  I  want  to  have  aU 
matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  service  and  then  to  look 
over  the  suggested  alterations  so  that  I  could  tell  intelligently  iust 
why  they  were  being  contemplated,  and  also  to  tell  you,  sir,  what 
they  were. 

The  mine  sweepers  were  built  to  carry  a  small  number  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  gone  all  through  the  plans,  the  deck  work 
and  everything  like  that. 

Col.  Jones.  Then,  briefly,  I  will  just  say  that  the  contemplated 
alterations  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  use  the  boats  efficiently 
as  surveying  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  carry  a  larger  com- 
plement of  officers  than  would  be  necessary  on  a  mine  sweeper  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  Coast  Survey  vessels  we  work  from 
the  launches,  several  parties,  in  order  to  utilize  the  base  ship  to  its 
fullest  efficiency,  and  instead  of  having  4  officers  we  contemplate 
having  on  a  vessel  of  this  size  11  or  12  officers,  and  instead  of  a  crew 
of  40  we  need  a  crew  of  53,  since  those  men  go  with  the  officers  and 
therefore  expedite  the  surveying  adjacent  to  where  the  base  stip 
rests  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  back  to  the  ship  every  night  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  These  officers  and  men  live  on  the  vessels 
for  approximately  10  months  in  the  year.     There  is  no  extrava- 
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gance  in  the  contemplated  alterations.  I  specially  looked  into  the 
one  factor  of  whether  there  was  anything  being  done  that  could  be 
postponed  y  or  whether  anything  was  being  done  that  was  not  in 
keepmg  with  a  modest,  efficient  craft.  I  really  feel  that  our  esti- 
mates are  moderate. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  more  economical  to  have 
only  one  surveying  crew,  properly  officered,  on  one  ship  than  it  would 
be  to  have  a  number  of  crews  on  separate  ships  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  have  the  supplies  and  all  the 
equipment  to  place  on  these  launches  and  smaller  boats — ^in  other 
woros,  we  can  do  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  work  by  working 
directly  from  the  big  ship. 

0 

ALTERATIOKS  TO  BE  MADE, 

The  Chairman.  The  pilot  house  is  to  be  changed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  will  nave  to  move  that  forward,  because  there  is 
nothing  but  an  8  by  8  room  there  for  merely  a  navigating  officer, 
while  our  commanding  officers  have  to  act  as  paymasters,  with  all  their 
papers  and  equipment,  and  the  size  of  the  room  should  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  To  10  by  10  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  drafting  room,  which 
is  absolutely  essential. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

What  about  the  winches  \ 

Col.  Jones.  We  do  need  them,  but  they  are  out  of  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  winches  % 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  winches  have  got  to  be  moved  in 
order  to  put  the  drafting  room  there,  which  gives  no  room  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  ship.  We  have  to  come  up  that  far. 
[Indicating.] 

The  Chairman.  Move  this  ?    [Indicating.] 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  move  the  red  to  tne  black.  On  these  ships 
as  thev  are  now  constructed  they  simply  have  room  for  half  as 
many  boats  as  we  propose  to  put  on  thftm. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  these  boats  are  essential ? 

jDol.  Jones.  Absolutely;  for  two  reasons;  one  is  the  greater 
number  of  officers  and  men  require  greater  safety  in  case  of  disaster. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  higher  price  than  Capt.  Faris  indicated 
for  the  boats,  $5,950  as  against  $8,400  % 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  cost  of  the  boats,  Mr.  Chairman, 
launches  and  whaleboats,  will  be  $5,950. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  whole  number  of  launches  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Also  we  utilize  those  boats  for  carrying  on 
our  work.  We  used  as  our  basis  for  price  by  asking  tentative  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy,  as  to  what 
they  could  duplicate  launches  of  that  sort  for.  We  have  to  have 
staunch  boats,  we  put  heavy  machinery  in  them.  They  are  not 
launches  that  last  a  year  or  two,  but  a  number  of  years. 

He^e  is  the  next  plan  down  below.  [Indicating.]  We  had  to 
increase  the  officers'  quarters  here  because  in  the  original  plan  there 
is  only  room  for  four  and  now  this  takes  care  of  all  of  them.  They 
are  very  small  rooms,  but  they  are  as  large  as  we  can  utilize  unless 
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we  should  tear  out  a  good  deal  of  steel  construction  on  the  vessel 
Likewise,  we  have  to  have  a  messroom. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  upper  deck  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  the  deck  helow  the  pilot  house.  Then  finally 
helow  here  is  the  etjuipment  for  the  crew's  mess.  [Indicating.] 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  mess  for  the  chief  petty  officers. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  mess  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  ^ou  to  get  these  boats  ready  I 

Col.  Jones.  Eight  weeks  at  the  outside  to  make  the  alterations. 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  satisfied  that  these  vessels 
are  an  excellent  addition  to  our  equipment.  They  are  staunch, 
strong,  economical,  and  I  think  their  capacity  for  cruisijig  purposes 
is  greater  than  any  boat  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  oil  burners  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  stay  at  sea  for  approximately 
35  days,  without  going  back.  It  is  our  idea  in  figuring  up  the  cost 
of  operation  not  to  send  her  to  port  every  week,  but  to  keep  her  out 
there  for  longer  periods,  thereby  not  losing  several  days  going  to  and 
from  the  field.  The  (question  of  accommodations  for  fuel  in  western 
Alaska  is  very  essential,  as  they  have  to  go  great  distances  not  only 
to  get  fuel  but  to  get  supplies,  which  we  can  take  care  of  under  this 
suggested  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  lowest  price  at  which  this  work  can  be 
done? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  I  feel,  after  going  over  the  matter 
again  thoroughly,  that  it  is  really  too  low;  but  I  ^el  that  if  we  can 
have  the  amount  in  question  we  will  utilize  it  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner possible. 

Furthermore,  I  am  trying  to  see  now  whether  we  can  retire  one 
of  our  old  vessels  and  take  on  another  new  naval  boat,  which  will 
eliminate  the  continued  cost  of  the  wooden  ships  that  are  not  adapted 
to  the  strain  of  being  out  in  storms  and  having  to  come  into  port 
when  there  is  trouble. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922^ 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR, 

bureau  of  immigration. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMISSIONEB 
GENEBAL  OF  IMMIGBATION,  AND  MB.  W.  H.  WAGNEE, 
SPECIAL  IMMIGBANT  INSPECTOB. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  following  item: 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stats.,  p.  225),  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  hereafter  detailing  five  inspectors,  four  clerkv, 
and  three  steno^aphers  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  February  20,  1907,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

That  ou^ht  to  be  reported  by  some  legislative  committee  of  the 
House,  ought  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  It  is  legislation  ? 

The' Chairman.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over  an  item  like  this. 
We  are  here  to  make  appropriations,  and  this  is  to  make  anew  law. 
Mr.  Husband.  It  is  new  legislation  ? 

TRANSFER  OF  1920   UNEXPENDED   BALANCE   FOR   PAYMENT  OF  LIABILI- 
TIES OF  1921. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,000  of  the 
imexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  '^Expenses  of  regulating 
immigration,  1920,"  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1921.     Is  that  a  deficiency  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  has  been  so  held  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  isnt  about? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  require  that  additional  sum  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  has  gone  into  the  Treasury,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  has  not  gone  into  the  Treasury.  I  think  it  is 
available  for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  No,  for  two  years. 

Your  note  on  the  subject  reads: 

This  legislatioii  is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $25,(KX).  It  is  reported  that  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $60,000  is  still  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  *'  Expenses  of  regulating 
immigration,  1920,''  no  pajt  of  which  is  obligated,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  not  available  if  it  is  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  quite  certain  that  transfers  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  before,  and  that  we  have  been  accorded  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  similar  items. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  I  would  rather  know  whether 
or  not  the  money  has  gone  back  into  the  Treasury.  If  it  has  not 
gone  back  into  the  Treasury,  it  is  still  available  for  use,  or  you 
could  draw  against  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  can  not  draw  against  it  without  authority  from 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  not  available. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  balance  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  that  much  imexpended  balance? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  went  into  the  Treasury,  and  it  may  be 
over  in  China  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  so  understand  it,  because  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department  showed  a  balance  of  approximately  $60,000 
still  available  for  the  payment  of  1920  bills. 

The  Chairman.  You  nad  better  get  the  Treasury  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  before  we  get  through  here,  so  that  we  may  know 
what  they  say  about  it.     We  can  not  assume  that  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  supposed  that  when  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
had  passed  upon  the  matter,  it  has  been  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  were  pretty  smooth  in  persuading 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  but  you  will  find  it  more  dijpicult,  per- 
haps, to  persuade  us.     He  does  not  stop  to  inquire. 
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Mr.  Waqner.  As  I  recall  his  brooi^  episode,  it  seeiBs  to  me  that  he 
inquires  very  thoroujErhly  into  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  informs  me  that  the  appropriation  k 
available  for  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  created. 

^  Mr.  Wagneb.  That  is  why  w&  are  asking  that  part  of  the  money 
be  transferred  to  the  1921  appropriation,  rather  than  for  any  addi- 
tional funds. 

CPARACTER  OF  LIABILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  rather  extraordinary  thing,  and  we  will 
have  to  think  it  over.     What  was  the  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  To  pay  bills  for  the  mamtenance  of  aliens.  We 
have  outstanding  obligations  at  the  pre^nt  time  of  approximately 
$50,000.  We  have  a  balance  in  the  appropriation  ''expenses  of 
regulating  immigration,  1921  '^  of,  in  round  figures,  $10,000.  We  are 
also  expecting  repayments  of  about  $22,000  for  expenditures  not 
contemplated  by  the  statute  as  an  ultimate  charge  agamst  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  that  money,  you  will  have  enough  to 
meet  this  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Not  all  of  it,  but  a  good  part  of  it.  There  would  be 
a  difference  of,  say,  $20,000,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  balance  of  $60,000 
in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  know  that  there  are  no  pending  clainas  against 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  would  really  amount  to  an  appropriation,  because 
you  can  not  spend  this  money  if  it  is  left  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  can  not  be  spent  except  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  no  1920  obligations? 

Mr.  Wagner.'  No,  sir;  thev  are  all  paid,  so  far  as  we  know.  There 
might  be  $500  or  $1,000  in  bills  commg  in  from  various  sources,  for 
instance,  the  War  Department  might  have  done  some  work  for  us  for 
which  it  has  not  as  yet  submitted  its  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  character  of  these  obligations  for  the 
support  of  aliens  ?    Are  they  obligations  due  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  these  obligations  are  due  the  Unit-ed  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  maintenance  of  aliens  at  Ellis  Island. 
The  steamship  lines,  for  the  most  part,  are  responsible  for  those 
bills,  but  we  can  not  collect  the  money  in  advance  from  them.  There- 
fore, the  Government  advances  the  money,  or  is  responsible  for  the 
amount;  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  then  bills  the  steamship 
companies.  When  the  repayments  come  in,  they  go  to  restore  our 
appropriation  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  collect  only  about  55  cents  per  capita,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  61  cents  now  for  meals  and  we  have  added  to 
that  a  flat  charge  of  25  cents  for  other  service.  However,  this  does 
not  refer  to  hospital  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  really  ought  to  do  is  to  charge  them  a 
little  over  $1  per  day. 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  but  We  must  have  legislation  for  that,  I 
"tliink.  We  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  as  to  what  we  are 
£tt>le  to  do  and  have  gone  to  the  limit  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  you  want  to  do  is  to  take  money  out  of  the 
Tixiexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  1920  to  pay  some 
expenses  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  ?  • 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure  is  to  pay  bills 
accumulated  for  the  maintenance  of  aliens  at  Ellis  Island,  under  the 
j  xirisdiction  of  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  which  we  are  not  ultimately  re- 
sponsible, but  assume  the  responsibility  and  then  collect  later  on 
from  the  steamship  lines. 

ItEFUND  TO  VACCARO   BROS.   A   CO.   AND  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING   CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Refund  to  Vaccaro  Brothers  and  Company:  For  refund  of  immigration  fine  erro- 
neously assessed  and  collected  from  Vaccaro  Brothers  and  Company,  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  $10. 

Is  that  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  assessed  a  fine  against  a  ship 
for  some  violation  of  the  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  sir;  and  it  is  later  discovered  that  the  fine 
should  not  have  been  imposed ;  meanwhile  the  money  has  been  covered 
into  the  Treasury  by  the  collector. 

The  Chairman.  I^  the  same  thing  true  of  the  item  for  refund  of 
immigration  fine  erroneously  assessed  and  collected  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Co.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  $340? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  same  thing  exactly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  fines  have  been  canceled  I 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  have  been  canceled ;  yes,  sir. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  And  they  were  collected  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  were  collected  and  deposited  with  the  collector 
of  customs. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  gone  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  you  can  get  them  out  is  by  an  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  these  fines 
are  erroneously  assessed  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  steamship  line  is  required  to  deposit  the  money 
as  soon  as  the  commissioner  at  the  port  reaches  the  opinion  that  the 
alien  is  here  unlawfully.  Then  the  record  is  sent  to  tne  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  steamship  line  has  an  opportunity  to  submit  evidence 
showing  why  the  fine  should  not  be  assessed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  fine  is  automatically  deposited? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  trial  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  when  evidence  is  taken  it  subsequently 
appears  that  the  fine  was  erroneously  assessed  ? 

Afr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  two  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  recall  we  had  several  others  in 
the  previous  bill. 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1922. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  MISS  QBACE  ABBOTT,  CHIEF    CHILDBEIS 

BXTBEAU,  A17D  MISS  LAUBA  ELMOBE. 

PROMOTION  OF  THE  WELFARE  AND  HYGIENE  OF  MATERNITY  AND  IN- 
FANCY. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  before  us,  Miss  Abbott,  a  proposal  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,480,000. 

iliss  Abbott.  Yes;  that  is  in  connection  with  the  Sheppard-Tower 
Act  of  November  23,  1921,  which  authorizes  an  appropriation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
an  outline  of  all  the  activities  that  are  to  be  carried  on  under  this 
proposed  appropriation  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Under  the  act  an  allotment  is  made  to  each  State 
that  accepts 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  know. 
I  want  you  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the  activities  that  are  going  to  be 
carried  on. 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  States  or  by  the  Children's  Bureau  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you  do  it. 
Just  give  us  a  general  outline. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  activities  will  be  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  maternity  and  infancy  and  will  be  designed  to  prevent  the 
high  infant  mortality  rate  now  existing  among  mothers  and  infants, 
and  the  set  up  here  contemplated  is  the  expenditure  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  $50,000  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTOR — SALARY  AND  DXJTIBS. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  administration  of  the  act  you  propose  to 
have  an  organization  consisting  of  a  medical  director  at  $4,000  a  year. 
Is  the  medical  director  to  be  tne  head  of  the  organization  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  the  head  of  its  administration. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  medical  director? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  the  act  calls  for 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  This  is  administrative.  Tell  us  what 
the  medical  director's  duties  are.  We  know  what  the  act  calls  for. 
We  want  you  to  tell  us  what  the  medical  director  will  do. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  medical  director  will  consult  with  the  State 
directors  of  child  hygiene;  direct  such  investigations  as  are  made: 
recommend  the  policy  which  the  bureau  voll  adopt  as  to  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  suggested  this  compensation  for  the  medical 
i  Tec  tor? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  itself;  that  is  the  estimate  which  is 
*\it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  the  estimate  ?    Who  made  the  figures  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  Children's  Bureau  submitted  them  to  the 
bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  submitted  them  to  us  just  as  they  were 
\jbniitted  to  them,  did  they  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  $4,000  was 
lie  right  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  director  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  the  State  directors  of  child  hygiene  divisions, 
vhich  are  comparable  divisions,  and  with  which  we  must  compete  for 
>ur  personnel  nave  salaries  of  about  this  amount.  I  have  some  of 
:,liem  with  me.  Delaware  pays  $5,000.  New  York  took  from  the 
Uhild  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  a  person  who  was 
getting  $2,880  and  is  now  paying  that  person  $4,500;  Illinois  pays 
64,200;  Massachusetts  pays  $4,000;  Pennsylvania,  $4,000;  New  Mex- 
ico, $4,000,  and  California,  $3,600.  So  it  seemed  to  us  that  as  this 
position  required  a  type  of  person  who  was  experienced  in  the  field 
d{  child  hygiene  and  also  well  trained,  $4,000  was  none  too  much. 
There  are  not  many  qualified,  sir,  so  that  unless  we  can  compete  with 
the  State  child  hygiene  divisions  and  others  who  are  doing  the  same 
line  of  work  the  bureau  will  be  very  much  handicapped  in  its  staff. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  medical  director  is  the  head  of  the 
bureau  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  the  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  I  am  the 
head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  medical  director  would  be 
in  chaise  of  this  part  of  the  Children's  Biu*eau  activities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation  ? 

.Miss  Abbott.  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  fixed  by  law  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  medical  director  would  be  directly  under 
you,  would  he  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  is  it  a  woman? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  are  women,  are  they  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  necessarily,  no;  we  have  some  men  in  the 
Children's  Biu^eau. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  medical  director  onlj  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  There  would  be  one  general  administrative  person 
with  reference  to  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  who  will  be  a  doctor 

d  who  will  have  that  salary  of  $4,000. 

PROPOSED  PERSONNEL,  SALARIES   AND   DUTIES. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  assistant  medical  director,  at 
$3,500  per  annum.     You  just  have  the  one  assistant  medical  director  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  the  same  salary,  $3,500,  for 
another  doctor  who  is  a  consultant  in  the  field. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  appear  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  field  service  further  down. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  secretary  to  the  director  at  a 
salary  of  (1,800  per  annum  and  an  administrative  clerk  at  S2.0^i>J 
per  annum.  Why  do  you  make  the  secretary's  salary  less  than  the 
salary  of  the  administrative  clerk  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  because  the  administrative  clerk  has  to  keep 
track  of  the  allotments  that  are  made  to  the  States,  and  more  <t 
less  check  up  on  the  State  plans  in  order  to  certify  to  the  Treasuir 
that  the  allotments  made  should  be  paid.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
auditing  what  the  States  are  doing  with  the  funds  going  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  allotment  is  made  for  six  months,  is  it 
not? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  the  act  provides  that  the  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  a  longer  period  than  the  end  oi  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  making  appropriations  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  act;  we  are  bound  by  the  Treasury  and  the  interests  of  the 
iJnited  States.  These  people  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  now,  are 
they? 

Miss  Abbott.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  would  not  be  on  the  pav  roll  for 
some  time  to  come.  They  could  not  be  on  the  pay  roll  until  this  bii. 
becomes  a  law,  and,  of  course,  you  would  not  expect  to  have  appriv 
priations  made  for  a  period  longer  than  they  were  in  the  service. 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  unless  it  was  to  continue. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  year. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  act  authorizes  these  appropriations  to  be  avail- 
able after  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  authorizes  them,  but  it  does  not  force  u> 
to  make  them. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  understand  that;  but  the  act  provides  that  the 
appropriation  made  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for  administration  is  to 
be  available  until  it  is  expended,  and  that  so  much  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  appropriations  in  this  bill  only  run  to  the  1st  of 
next  July. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiencv  bill,  and  the  bill  which  be- 
comes effective  the  1st  of  July  is  for  the  next  year. 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  that  these  provisions  in  the  act  would  be 
binding  on  the  regular  appropriation  when  they  would  not  be  on  a 
deficiency  appropriation  ( 

FIELD   SERVICE    PERSONNEL — S.\LARIES   AND  DUTIES. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  only  make  appropriations  for  a  period 
from  the  time  this  bill  becomes  a  law  until  the  1st  of  July;  it  does  not 
go  beyond  that.  This  is  to  fill  in  the  intervening  space  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  field  service  you  nave  a  doctor,  con- 
sultant, at  $3,500  per  annum.  Tell  us  where  the  field  service  doctor 
would  be. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  31  States  that  have  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Sheppart-Towner  Act.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  which  States  they  are,  so  I  have  brought  a  chart  wliich 
shows  those  States. 
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The  Chairman,  We  will  go  into  that  a  little  later. 

Miss  Abbott.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  director  of  their  child- 
hygiene  work,  and  what  we  expect  this  doctor  to  do  is  to  go  and  con- 
sult with  them  about  the  plans  and  details  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  doctor  will  be  a  traveling  man  ? 

Miss  Abbott^  Practically  constantly;  but,  of  course,  the  medical 
director  and  assistant  director  will  have  to  go  out  at  times  because 
one  person  can  not  cover  the  31  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  three  doctors  for  special  demonstra- 
tions. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  These  would  be  units  that  would  go  out,  con- 
sisting of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  clerk,  and  occasionally  a  special 
A^ent  in  the  group  who  would  do  some  follow-up  work.  They  would 
give  demonstrations  of  what  a  child  health  conference  is  and  how 
examinations  are  made. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  these  doctors  be  expected  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work  t 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  all  would  be  engaged  in  the  work  and  devote 
tlieir  entire  time  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  employees  will  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  service  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  be  periodically  employed  and 
perform  other  work  outside  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  they  are  full-time  people. 

MATERIAL  FOR  REPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  '* Miscellaneous'*  you  have 
material  for  reports.  How  did  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  take  $9,500  for  six  months  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  went  very  carefully  over  our  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  popular  publications  which  the  bureau  now  gets 
out.  We  have  a  publication  on  infant  care  and  prenatal  care,  etc. 
We  have  a  great  number  of  demands,  and  those  aemands  have  been 
very  greatly  stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  act.  So  that  the 
requests  that  are  in  for  the  pampnlets  we  now  issue,  and  a  few  other 
pamphlets  of  a  sort  that  will  be  necessary,  make  our  needs  amount 
to  about  $9,500. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Welfare* 
Bureau  to  mainly  do  work  through  reports  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  done  its  work  in  that 
way  up  to  the  present  time,  because  the  bureau  only  investigates 
and  reports.  Except  where,  in  connection  with  investigating  and 
reporting,  we  send  some  one  into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing with  people,  that  has  been  its  sole  method  of  operation.  It  did 
for  a  time  administer  the  first  Federal  child  labor  law,  but  except  for 
that  it  has  no  function  except  that  of  investigating.  But  with  the 
passage  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  our  functions  will  be  more  than 
that.  We  will  be  supposed  to  see  that  the  plans  which  are  adopted 
are  actually  being  carried  out  in  the  States,  and  that  the  money 
apportioned  to  the  States  is  being  expended  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  voted. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  reports  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  reports  will  be  reports  that  relate  to  the  work. 
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The  ^Chairman.  They  will  not  contain  any  propaganda  outside  d 
the  actually  authorized  activities  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  they  will  absolutely  contain  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  be  pamphlets  intended  to  exploit 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  activity  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  no.    Do  you  mean  ourselves  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  no.  The  reports  would  deal  entirely  with  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  some  of  your  reports  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  but  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  Most  of 
them  are  popular  pamphlets  that  a  mother  uses  in  connectioD  with 
the  care  oi  cnildren. 

The  Chairman.  Appropriations  have  been  very  badly  abused 
upon  this  question  of  reports. 

Miss.  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  those  over  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  And*  I  think  it  has  been  one  of  the  scandals  of 
the  Government  departments. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  a  very  great  demand  for  these  reports 
In  the  last  few  months  the  individual  reauests  from  mothers  for  one 
of  these  infant-care  pamphlets  have  numoered  about  6,000  a  montt. 
and  then  we  get  a  great  many  requests  for  larger  numbers  from 
child  hygiene  bureaus,  visiting  nursing  and  Red  Cross  oi^anizations. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  legitimate 
activity. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  submit  our 
reports  and  pamphlets  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  want  to  be  sure  it  is  a  legitimate  actiTitv 
because  our  job  is  not  only  to  try  to  provide  for  me  necessities  o? 
this  activity,  but  to  visualize  the  entire  country. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  the  reports  to  you. 

PER  DIEM  IN   LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
$10,560.     How  did  you  reach  that  amount? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  very  roughly  reached.  We  tried  to  figure 
.the  number  of  States  that  would  accept;  we  did  not  know  the  number 
of  States  that  would  accept  the  act  when  we  made  that  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  figured  on  the  basis  of  what  the  law  allows' 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  $4  per  diem;  that  is  what  the  bureau  uses,  and 
we  try  to  figure  the  number  of  days  these  people  would  be  out.  That 
is  a  rough  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  on  the  legal  basis? 

Miss  Abbott.  On  the  legal  basis  of  $4  per  diem.  The  traveling 
expenses  are  figured  on  the  same  basis  oi  time  and  persons.  We 
tried  to  make  a  careful  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  estimated  how  many  people  would 
be  out  and  how  many  miles  they  would  travel. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  We  do  not  know  how  many  States  will  accept 
and  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  those  estimates  were  made. 
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8VPPUE8   AND   EQinPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  office  supplies  and  equipment  you  estimate 
S  1,300.     You  already  have  office  supplies,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  but  these  would  be  additions  to  the  staff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  your  suppUes  from  the  Supply 
Committee  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  and  they  charge  us  full  rates  on  all  those  things. 

EXPRESS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  for  express.  Do  you 
express  these  reports  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  no;  we  express  our  exhibit  material  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  the  shape  of  exhibit  material  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  it  is*  exhibit  material  tnat  is  principally  used 
in  connection  with  the  child-hygiene  demonstrations,  scales  on 
which  to  weigh  the  babies,  and  tnings  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  weigh  the  babies  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  my,  jres;  when  we  go  out  for  a  demonstration 
we  examine  them  and  weigh  them.  Then  we  have  simple  things 
that  the  mother  may  use,  such  as  cradles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  furnish  cradles  for  them? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  we  have  simple  ones  along  with  us  for  the 
mother  to  see. 

FIELD   RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  for  field  rent. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  practically  never  have  field  rent.  It  might 
happen,  though,  that  at  some  time  we  would  have  to  hire  a  place 
and  pay  rent,  so  we  put  in  an  item  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  you  go  out  you  usually  use  the  resources  of 
the  community,  do  you  not  ?   , 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  allow  any  rent  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  cooperating  with  the  State  would  you  not  use  the 
State  offices  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  but  some  time  you  might  go  out  into  a  town 
where  the  State  has  no  offices. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  would  only  be  there  for  a  short  while. 

Miss  Abbott.  But  you  must  have  some  place. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  to  a  hotel,  do  tney  not? 

Miss  Abbott.  They  stav  at  a  hotel;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  rent  an  office,  do  they? 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  they  do  not  use  their  hotel  room  for  an  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  charge. 

Miss  Abbott.  But  it-  might  happen  that  we  would  have  a  group 
in  a  town  where  there  is  no  space  in  the  Federal  building.  We 
usually  get  space  in  the  post  office  building  if  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  cooperating  with  the  States.  Of  course, 
the  States  put  up  money  and  you  contribute  money  to  the  States, 
and  when  you  go  into  a  State  I  presume,  of  course,  you  consult  with 
the  health  authorities. 
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Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  being  so,  why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get 
quarters  with  thism  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  because  it  grows  worse 
than  sweet  clover. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  has  not  been  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  no  desire  to  make  it  grow. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  not  the  practice  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  have  been  with  you,  but  we  know  wtal 
the  practice  is  in  all  other  departments. 

Miss  Elmore.  We  have  not  spent  $200  enuring  the  past  year,  and 
we  have  only  hired  space  when  we  had  to  house  our  recoras. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  storage;  I  should  not  think  you 
would  call  that  rent,  but  if  it  is  rent  I  do  not  think  we  should  consider 
it,  because  that  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  things  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  there  has  been  any  abuse 
in  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make;  we  are  just  giving 
you  a  warning. 

Miss  Abbott.  You  may  be  giving  me  a  tip  as  to  opportunities  that 
have  never  occurred  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  at  all  enamoured  with  that  sort  of 
an  expenditure,  although  it  is  not  lai^e  here. 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  and  it  never  would  be  large. 

PROPOSED  ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  amount  involved  now  but  it  is  the 
future  we  must  have  in  mind.     Now,  why  do  you  ask  for  $1,480,000  i 

Miss  Abbott.  Because  the  act  provides  or  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  amoimt. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  year. 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  it  says  it  is  to  be  available  for  a  year  after 
that  time,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  we  asked  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know  the  act  provides  for  that 
amount  of  money  for  one  year,  that  is,  $1,480,000  for  the  first  year 
and  after  that  $1,240,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  on  the  basis  of  a  full  12  months,  not 
on  the  basis  of  4  months  or  3  months  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  supposed  it  was  on  the  basis  of  24  months;  I  mean 
to  run  for  a  year  longer. 

The  Chairman.  AU  acts  provide  that  unexpended  balances  remaio 
available  for  two  years — that  is,  they  do  not  go  into  the  Treasury, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  if  you  only  have  three  months  to  go 
you  would  get  the  annual  amount. 

Miss  Abbott.  Is  it  your  thought  that  we-ought  to  have  the  recom- 
mendation that  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  $300,000 1 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  what  they  recommend. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  just  wanted  to  have  something  to  discuss  with 
you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  difficulties  in  an  estimate  of  that  sort 
as  far  as  administration  is  concerned.  The  act  provides  that  any 
State  that  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  can  match  $5,000 
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shall  have  $5,000,  and  then  the  balance  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. Now,  if  the  appropriation  is  made  that  way,  that  means 
that  we  would  have  to  set  aside  out  of  the  $300,000,  $240,000  f$5,000 
for  each  State)  and  then  if  5  per  cent  went  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  that  would  be  $15,000,  which 
would  leave  $45,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  proportion  of  the  year  is,  oi  course, 
is  as  far  as  we  would  go  in  makmg  an  appropriation.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  many  States  will  accept  between  now  and  the  time  we 
get  the  money  availablie. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Miss  Abbott.  It  makes  a  difference  as  far  as  what  is  available  for 
the  States  is  concerned.  I  want  to  be  entirely  frank  with  you  about 
the  number  of  States  that  have  come  in  and  what  we  think  they  are 
going  to  do.  We  have  had  these  31  States  accept.  Most  of  the 
acceptances  have  been  by  the  governors  because  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  not  in  session  and  many  of  them  have  no  money  avauable 
and  can  not  match  the  Federal  funds,  although  some  of  them  can. 
Some  of  the  acceptances  have  been  through  legislative  action. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  acceptances  have  been  through  legis- 
tive  acts  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  information  from  a  ^ood 
many  of  them  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  match  the  Federal 
funds,  but  we  have  not  had  an  actual  showing  that  they  will  be  able 
to  match. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  those  that  have  actually 
set  apart  the  money,  if  we  can  get  that  information. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  should  consider  that  our  information  on  that  was 
entirely  incomplete.  They  have  sent  us  word  that  they  expect  to  be 
able  to  match  it  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the^r  will  actually  be  able 
to  do  so,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  know  until  we  see  the  terms  of 
the  appropriations  made.  This  chart  shows  the  States  whose  legis- 
latures are  now  in  session  and  who  might  accept  before  July  1  and 
match  the  entire  amount,  but  what  it  will  be  on  that  basis  we  can 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  black  lines  indicate? 

Miss  Abbott.  These  [indicating]  are  the  States  whose  State 
legislatures  have  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  others  you  have  had  no  response  t 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  heard  from  some  of  them,  and  there  are 
some  State  legislatures  now  in  session,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  six  States  that  have  legally  accepted  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  The  act  only  went  into  effect  November  23. 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Delaware,  and  Minnesota  accepted 
before  the  act  went  into  effect;  South  Dakota  did  also,  but  with  the 
qualification  that  the  act  was  not  amended  from  the  form  in  which 
it  was  then  before  Congress;  of  course,  it  was  amended  so  that  the 
act  will  have  to  be  accepted  over  again.  The  legislatures  of  Oregon 
and  Virginia  have  accepted  since  the  act  was  passed. 
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The  Chaibman.  We  will  wark  this  out,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  to  you  that  it  will  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  For  the  balance  of  this  year  the  States  will  get  their 
proportion  and  we  will  expect  you  to  give  them  the  proportionate 
amount  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  that  means,  of  course,  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  $300,000  will  not  be  spent. 

The  Cha/rman.  You  must  remember  that  this  bill  only  provides 
for  the  activities  imtil  the  30th  of  next  Jime;  we  do  not  go  beyond 
that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Does  it  require  an  act  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
irespective  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  can  be  allotted  anything  out  of  this 
fund. 

Miss  Abbott.  They  can  get  their  appropriation  pending  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of  the  governor's  acceptance. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  mean  that  you  pay  them  the  money  just 
on  the  mere  request  of  the  governor? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  his  formal  acceptance,  pending  the  meeting  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislatmre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  the  act  says  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  will  look  that  up  before  we  make  the 
appropriation. 

Miss  Abbott.  It  is  section  4  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Kjellet.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  wording  of  the  act,  but  i^ 
there  not  some  provision  which  authorizes  a  redistribution  to  the 
States  that  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  the  share  of  those  which 
do  not  accept  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  there  is  not.  What  I  would  like  to  have  to  the 
end  of  this  year  would  be  that  those  which  do  accept  shall  get  the 
full  amount. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  do  that,  because  they 
would  not  use  it  and  they  would  not  be  ready  for  two  or  three  months. 

Miss  Abbott.  Why  could  they  not  use  it  if  it  runs  for  a  period  of 
15  months  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  provide  something  for  disposal 
next  year  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of  this  year.  We  have  got  to 
look  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Our  job  is  to  visualize 
the  whole  United  States  and  consider  the  taxpayer. 

Miss  Abbott.  And  mine  is  to  visualize  the  mothers  and  children 
who  are  dying. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  to  advocate  the  activities  in  which  vou 
are  engaged. 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  I  do  not  regard  it  as  that.  Very  little  of  this 
comes  to  my  particular  bureau.  I  am  thinking  of  the  mothers  and 
children  out  in  the  field  who  are  suffering  an  unnecessary  and  terrible 
loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  annual  bill  will  carry  the  amount  you  can  allot  to 
the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  of  this  year  and  ending 
June  30,  1923.  If  the  act  provides  so  much  money  for  the  entire 
year  and  we  were  to  allot  the  full  amount  for  the  period  between  now 
and  July  1,  then  in  addition  to  that  money  your  allotment  for  the 
next  12  months  would  exceed  the  authority  contained  in  the  act. 
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Miss  Abbott.  As  soon  as  this  appropriation  becomes  available,  or 
within  a  period  of  60  days  after  it  becomes  available,  I  am  supposed 
to  make  an  allotment  to  the  individual  States,  and  that  is  to  be  oased 
on  whether  they  have  accepted  or  not,  how  much  they  have  matched 
of  the  amounts,  and  so  on,  and  that  the  plan  under  which  they  pro- 
pose to  expend  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  board.  Then 
next  Julj — and  I  am  stating  tnis  as  I  understand  it — ^when  the  ap- 
propriation for  1923  becomes  available  we  allot  again  under  that 
appropriation,  and  it  may  be  a  different  allotment.  An  allotment 
is  made  to  the  individual  States  that  have  accepted  the  act  and 
matched  the  funds  that  are  to  be  matched  and  had  their  plans 
approved.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Congress  only  makes  its  appropriations  by  fiscal  years. 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  I  am  thinking  of  that  and  I  had  that  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  no  other  alternative  except  to 
carry  out  the  law;  we  have  restrictions  on  our  right  to  do  things, 
and  we  can  not  do  for  this  activity  what  we  can  not  do  for  any  other 

activity. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Miss  Abbott  really 
wants. 

The  Chairman.  She  wants  the  whole  of  this  sum. 

Mr.  Elelley.  Do  you  want  money  appropriated  now  for  the  four 
months  of  this  year  plus  the  12  months  of  next  year? 

Miss  Abbott.  No. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then  what  is  it  jou  want  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  My  understandmg  is  that  if  you  appropriate,  let  us 
say,  $300,000  now  and  it  is  not  spent  by  the  several  States  between 
naw  and  July  1,  it  is  available  for  the  period  of  one  year  after  that. 
Suppose  Illinois'  allotment  is  $40,000:  if  the  allotment  is  not  spent 
between  now  and  July  1  it  is  available  for  the  period  of  one  year  after 
that.     That  is  what  the  act  provides. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  do  that  and  we  have  no  authority  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  would  be  up  to  the  comptroller  general,  anyhow. 
The  comptroller  general  would  decide  whether  this  money  coula  hold 
over,  but  ordinarily  under  the  law  it  would  go  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Section  4  of  this  act  provides: 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  authorized  in  section  2  of  this 
act,  any  State  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  accept  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  designate  of  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  agency  with  which  the 
Children's  Bureau  shall  have  all  necessary  powers  to  cooperate  as  herein  provided  in 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Providea,  That  in  any  State  having 
a  child-welfare  or  child-hygiene  division  in  its  State  agency  of  health,  the  said  State 
agency  of  health  shall  administer  the  pro\'isions  of  this  act  through  such  divisions. 
If  the  legislature  of  any  State  has  not  made  provision  for  accepting  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  governor  of  such  State  may  in  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  ao  so  by  the 
laws  of  such  State  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or  create  a  State 
agency  to  cooperate  witn  the  Children's  Bureau  until  six  months  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  in  such  State  following  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  to  ascertain  whether  the 
governor  of  the  State  had  the  power  to  accept  or  to  promise  to  par- 
ticipate. The  only  safe  thing  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  make  no 
allotment  on  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  of  a  State  until  the 
legislature  itself  has  acted,  because  m  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
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governor  has  not  the  power  to  do  it  and  could  not  bmd  the  legisla- 
ture to  furnish  the  money. 

Miss  Abbott.  If  not  they  will  not  get  their  allotment  of  $1 ,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  His  reconmiendation  could  not  bind  the  legisla- 
ture any  more  than  the  recommendation  of  the  President  could 
bind  us. 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  but  the  act  provides  in  section  2: 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  authorized  to  he 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treiaury  not  otherwise  app."opnated,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  $480,000,  to  be  equiillv  apportioned  among  the  several  Stiites  and 
for  each  subsequent  yeir,  for  the  period  of  nve  yeiirs,  |240,000. 

That  does  not  have  to  be  matched  by  the  States;  it  is  available 
without  being  matched. 

Mr.  Kelley.  By  acceptance  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  you  want  to  do  is  not  to  put  up  any  funds 
that  are  not  paid  out  to  the  States  under  this  law,  but  maKe  them 
available  after  the  1st  of  July? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  they  are  in  a  position  to  accept. 

Miss  Abbott.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  If  up  to  July  1,  1922, 
only  31  States  accept  and  they  got  $10,000,  that  would  be  out  of  the 
$480,000  that  only  $310,000  would  be  expended. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  appropriate  now  up  to  the  1st  of  July  to  adjninis- 
ter  the  law  and  when  the  1st  of  July  comes  if  there  is  something  left 
it  goes  back  into  the  Treasury.     That  is  all  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  to  appropriate  $480,000  unless  it 
is  for  a  year.  The  law  provides  that  tne  $480,000  shall  be  allotted 
for  the  first  year,  but  it  does  not  sav  allotted  for  the  first  three  months. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  not  on  the  basis  of  population  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  says,  **  tor  the  current  fiscal  year."  The  ciurent 
fiscal  year  is  not  three  months. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  clearly  comprehended 
what  you  want.  Suppose  a  State  was  entitled  to  $10,000  for  a  year 
and  that  State  contributed,  made  a  contribution  to  match  that 
$10,000;  then  this  deficiency  bill  would  carry  only  an  appropriation 
for  four  months ;  it  would  be  your  idea  instead  of  turning  over  $2,500, 
to  turn  over  the  entire  $10,000? 

Miss  Abbott.,  Yes,  sir.  Many  of  the  States  are  not  going  to 
accept  it,  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  match  it,  because  they  nave  not 
the  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  It  says : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  $480,000. 

Now,  the  fiscal  year  is  nearly  over.  We  can  not  pav  for  the 
current  year  during  a  period  of  three  months.  We  are  bound  by 
the  law. 

Miss  Abbott.  But  notice  the  last  paragraph  of  section  2 : 

So  much  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  as  remains 
unpaid  to  such  State  at  the  close  thereof  shall  be  available  for  expenditures  in  that 
State  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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So  it  does  not  have  to  be  expended  during  the  four  months'  period. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  bound  by  the  law,  which  is  perfectly  clear. 
Mr.  Kelley.  We  can  not  appropriate  beyond  the  1st  of  July. 
The  Chairman.  Section  2  is  the  part  of  the  law  upon  which  you 
rely? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  it  says: 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

That  means  the  whole  thing.  That  means  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another;  it  does  not  mean  for  three  months. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  had  not  thought  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would  have  no  authority 
under  the  express  terms  of  the  act  to  give  them  the  entire  amount  for 
1922  when  only  to  be  used  for  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  clear;  it  is  definite,  conclusive,  and  manda- 
tory on  us.     We  can  not  avoid  it  without  violating  our  oaths. 

Miss  Abbott.  This  act  is  an  appropriation  act  oi  $1,480,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  appropriation. 

Miss  Abbott.  It  is  an  authorization;  that  was  a  slip  on  my  part. 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  I  am  entirely  aware.  It  seems  to 
me  under  the  reference  cited  to  contemplate  more  than  the  current 
year. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  does  not.     It  says  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  the  law  was  passed  it  was  not  known  how  many 
months  would  be  left. 

•  Miss  Abbott.  It  takes  more  money  to  get  under  way  than  after- 
wards, because  the  whole  thing  is  tentative  and  a  demonstration  was 
to  be  made  in  most  of  the  States.  The  act  was  passed  in  November 
1921.  It  was  entirely  rewritten  at  that  time,  everything  was  changed 
except  the  enacting  clause,  but  these  amounts  were  leit  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  when  the  act  was  passed, 
but  the  period  that  it  is  going  to  be  in  force. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  can  only  appro- 
priate for  the  part  of  the  year  that  has  not  expired. 

Miss  Abbott.  As  I  understand,  you  are  not  Dound  by  the  act;  you 
could  make  it  two  or  three  million  dollars.. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  could  refuse  to  make  it  anything. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  know  that.  , 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  go  beyond  the  authority,  beyond  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  a  State  were  entiteld  to  $5,000  or  $10,000  for  a 
year,  you  would  not  be  authorized  to  give  it  $10,000  just  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  authorize. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  one  week  of  a  year  remained,  that  would  be  abso- 
lutely absurd  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  then  you  would  have  to  run  up  against  the 
accounting  officers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Under  the  deficiency  act  you  will  have  to  apportion 
it  so  much  a  month.     You  can  not  create  a  deficiency. 
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The  Chairman.  The  deficiency  act  provides  that  no  deficiency 
can  be  created  except  under  certain  circumstances.  It  provides  al^ 
that  the  appropriation  must  be  allotted  by  months  ana  that  no  one 
month's  allotment  shall  exceed  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  yearly 
appropriation;  that  if  the  law  is  violated  the  person  who  violates 
it  IS  liable  to  be  removed  from  ofiice,  liable  to  be  fined,  and  liable 
to  be  sent  to  prison  for  having  violated  his  oath.  There  are  many 
things  that  we  have  to  pay  some  attention  to. 

For  example^  if  a  woman  had  10  children  and  her  husband  de- 
cided on  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  to  give  her  an 
allowance  of  SI 0,000  a  year  to  maintain  them,  she  woiud  not  get 
the  $10,000  for  the  last  four  months  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  If  he  said,  **I  will  give  you  $10,000  this  year,  $10,- 
000  next  year,"  I  would  think  I  was  eoing  to  get  it. 

The.CBLAiRMAN.  The  regulations,  laws,  and  Constitution  have 
been  pretty  wisely  planned. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  think  so,  too.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  rather  an  extravagant  waste  of 
public  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Even  with  all  the  restrictions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Miss  Abbott.  And  sometimes  because  of  the  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  here  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  everybody 
and  to  see  that  no  money  is  wasted. 

'  Miss  Abbott.  Will  there  be  a  limitation  put  upon  the  salaries  that 
we  can  pay  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  certainly  will  be. 

Miss  Abbott.  So  that  we  can  not  pay  the  amoimts  asked  in  the 
estimates  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  allow  anybody  to  fix  salaries.  I  do 
not  know  that  these  figures  are  very  exorbitant. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  amounts  being 
paid  for  the  administration  of  similar  measures. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  restrict  lump-sum  appropriations  to 
prevent  the  fixing  of  salaries  beyond  a  certain  number  at  a  certain 
rate.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  any  man. 
**  You  can  fix  any  salary  you  like.''  We  can  not  do  tnat.  Congress 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  that 

Miss  Abbott.  I  mean  the  amounts  that  we  have  asked  in  the 
estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  committee 
will  be.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  tnink  these  are  such  ex- 
orbitant compensations,  but  so  far  as  the  number  of  people  who  can 
be  permitted  to  be  paid  over  a  certain  amount,  you  can  only  have  one 
at  $4,000  and  one  or  two  at  $3,500.  We.  want  to  help  you  to  ad- 
minister it  successfully. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  we  are  anxious  about  is  not  to 
leave  it  wide  opsn  so  that  mfluence  can  be  brought  to  bear.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  just  as  susceptible  to  influence  in  fixing  compensation 
as  anybody  else. 
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Miss  Abbott.  As  fax  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  there  is  no 
influence  that  counts  except  the  job.  We  mustiiave  efficient  persons 
for  an  economic  administration. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  join  in  helping  you  to  do  that. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  In  having  a  lump  sum  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  influence  being  brought  to  bear  to  increase  the  salaries  of  other 
people — ^likely  to  get  it  top  heavy.  While  we  do  not  put  on  the  limi- 
tation with  a  view  to  enabarrassing  anybody,  we  put  it  on  only  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  run  along  the  right  line. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  very  eager  to  do  that. 


Monday,  FEBRtJARY  20,  1922. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  EDWIN  DEVB7,  SECBETAB7  OF  THE 
HAVT;  ADMIBAL  BOBERT  E.  COONTZ,  CHIEF  OF  HAVAI 
OPERATIONS;  BEAB  ADMIBAL  DAVID  W.  TA7L0B,  CHIEF 
CONSTBUCTOB  OF  THE  NAVT;  BEAB  ADMIBAL  JOHN  E. 
BOBISON,  ENQINEEB  IN  CHIEF;  BEAB  ADMIBAL  DAVID 
POTTEB/  PATMASTEB  OENEBAL;  CAPT.  T.  W.  LEUTZE, 
ASSISTANT  TO  PATMASTEB  QENEBAL;  CAPT.  PHILIP 
WILLIAMS  AND  COMMANDEB  L.  B.  POBTEBFIELD,  BUBEAU 
OF  NAVIGATION;  CAPT.  S.  W.  BBTANT  AND  COMMANDEB 
L.    NOTES,    OFFICE   OF   NAVAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  desire  to  make  a  general 
statement  ? 

vSecretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  recom- 
mendations for  deficiencies  for  the  Navy  Department,  and  we  will  be 
very  glad  for  you  to  make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  shoula  like  to  read  a  written  statement, 
which  I  need  not  assure  you  has  not  been  published. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Denby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  this  morning 
regarding  the  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates  of  appropriations 
required  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
and  prior  years.  Those  matters  pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, and  several  minor  mattars,  will  be  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  various  bureau  chiefs  concerned,  if  the  committee  so 
desires.  The  particular  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  is  fuel  and  transportation  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to 
freight,  for  freight  and  fuel  are  intimately  connected.     It  is  always 

{possible,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  utilize  Goveriunent  transportation 
or  freight  when  funds  are  low,  but  this  adds  fuel  cost.     I  realize  that 
the  President  has  expressed  the  wish  that  there  be  no  deficiencies, 
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and  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  in  every  way  the  economical  and  eflScient 
administration  of  the  Government  finances.  It  is,  however,  also  my 
trust  and  duty  to  maintain  the  Navv  in  an  efficient  condition. 

Efficiency  in  the  Navy  is  measured  by  four  elements,  all  so  intt»r- 
dependent  that  one  can  not  be  neglected  without  serious  damage 
bemg  done  to  the  other  three.     These  elements  are: 

First,  personnel.  The  personnel  must  be  efficient  and  sufficient  to 
man  the  vessels  required  m  commission  for  the  furtherance  of  national 
policies  and  the  protection  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Second,  gunnery:  The  individual  ships  must  be  able  to  fire  their 
gims  accurately  and  rapidly. 

Third,  engineering:  The  individual  ships  must  be  able  to  steam 
economically  and  at  full  power,  so  as  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
battle  line,  and  for  all  otner  purposes,  offensive  and  defensive. 

Fourth,  fleet  training:  The  inaividual  ships,  when  proficient  in  the 
foregoing  three  elements,  must  be  molded  into  a  homogeneous  indoc- 
trinated mass  known  as  the  fleet,  able  to  maneuver  and  perform  its 
battle  evolutions,  which  are  now  becoming  indescribably  intricate 
under  the  stress  of  modern  day  battle  condition.  Those  of  you 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  a  modern  fleet  in  its  maneuvers  have  prob- 
ably marvelled,  as  I  have,  at  the  precision  of  the  handling  of  the 
ships.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  to  the  battleship  training  must 
be  added  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  scouting,  the  training  in  the 
tactics  of  destroyer  attack,  defense  against  enemy  submarines,  at- 
tack by  our  own  submarines,  attack  oy  our  air  units,  and  defense 
against  enemy  planes,  it  is  clear  that  fleet  efficiency  can  only  be 
reached  after  weeks  and  months  of  continued  work  and  training. 
It  can  not  be  learned  out  of  a  book.  It  must  be  learned  by  actual 
work  at  sea  with  all  the  various  units  involved. 

When  the  estimates  for  fuel  and  freight  were  prepared  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  submitted  to  your  committee,  a  total  of 
$37,000,000  was  stated  to  be  necessary.  Later  this  estimate  wa? 
reduced  to  $30,000,000.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  Congress,  provided 
for  $17,500,000  for  fuel.  Of  this  total  $1,000,000  is  made  available 
for  the  development  of  Alaskan  coal  fields.  Of  it  approxmiately 
$2,500,000  is  expended  for  gasoline,  fresh  water,  incidental  towa^ 
charges,  maintenance  of  coaling  plants,  etc.  This  leaves,  then,  a 
total,  roughly,  of  $14,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  fleet. 
Should  all  the  ships  now  in  commission  remain  in  port  and  at  anchor 
the  entire  year,  the  fuel  requirements  would  total  approximately 
$12,850,000  and  leave  for  operations  underway  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $1,150,000,  as  opposed  to  estimates  of  approximately  $13,- 
500,000  submitted  by  tne  Navy  Department  as  the  minimum  to 
carry  on  this  efficient  training  of  the  fleet. 

Tne  naval  appropriation  bill  passed  Congress  July  12,  1921.  At 
that  time  the  transfer  of  oil  burners  and  coal  burners  was  being  made 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  vice  versa.  The  midshipmen's 
practice  squadron,  five  battleships,  was  in  Norway.  The  Atlantic 
destroyers,  in  reduced  commission,  were  in  Newport.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken,  after  the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  to 
reduce  fuel  expenditures,  and  more  stringent  and  more  drastic  have 
been  the  orders  from  the  department  on  this  Question  as  the  reports 
from  the  Accounting  Division  come  in.  The  Navy  Department  has 
done  its  best  to  minimize  fuel  consumption. 
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Combined  fleet  maneuvers  were  canceled.  This  I  consider  a  loss 
X)  the  fleet  and  to  the  Navy,  but  it  was  done  with  the  instant  need 
'or  economy  in  view  even  at  the  cost  of  naval  efficiency.  All  full 
>ower  trials  ordinarily  held  b^  all  vessels  at  least  once  a  year,  as  a  test 
>f  their  engineering  installations  were  canceled.  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  fleets  moved  to  their  target  practice  grounds  at  my  orders,  as 
[  considered  that  target  practice  must  be  carried  on  at  any  cost, 
rhese  fleets  are  now  holding  these  gunnery  practices.  However, 
mth  the  greatest  reluctance  I  ordered  that  both  fleets  hold  not  a 
sii^le  maneuver  except  directly  in  connection  with  target  practice. 

Orders  have  been  issued  whicn  reduce  the  steaming  of  the  destroj- 
3rs  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  reduced  conmus- 
don  to  the  insignificant  total  of  eight  hours  per  month. 

With  great  regret  the  Navy  Department  has  been  forced  to  decline 
Ihe  requests  of  many  seaport  cities,  seconded  b^  Members  of  Congress, 
that  certain  war  vess^  be  allowed  to  visit  their  ports  on  some  special 
3Ccasion  and  work  with  the  local  authorities  in  making  the  occasion 
i  more  brilliant  success.  The  Navy  Department  likes  to  do  this,  as 
it  not  only  gives  the  crews  a  respite  and  noliday  in  the  midst  of  their 
gunnery  and  engineering  work,  but  also  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
bunity  for  all  American  citizens  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Navy 
ind  so  foster  better  understanding.  I  wish  that  Members  of  Con- 
fess, when  opportunity  offers,  would  visit  the  fleet  or  individual 
units  of  the  Navy  and  see  them  under  working  conditions. 

Many  activities  outside  of  the  fleet  activities  must  be  carried  on, 
iowever,  in  spite  of  scarcitv  of  funds.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  we 
[lave  for  tJie  protection  of  American  interests  and  the  furtherance  of 
bhe  national  policy,  special  squadrons  in  Asiatic  waters,  in  the  Latin 
American  waters,  and  in  tne  Near  East  region.  Many  special 
cruises  are  made  at  the  request  of  the  State  and  other  departments, 
5uch  as  carrying  American  representatives,  carrying  ministers,  and 
trips  such  as  bringing  home  the  unknown  American  in  November 
last.  Our  foreign  possessions  require  special  trips  to  be  made  by 
aaval  transports  wnen  mercantile  transportation  is  not  available. 
Emergency  conditions  arise,  such  as  that  which  occuiTed  at  the 
mvsterious  disappearance  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Conestoga  in  Pacific  waters, 
w^here  every  available  destroyer  was  compelled  to  be  sent  on  search. 
[  cite  these  various  phases  of  the  situation  to  show  how  many  activi- 
ties all  involving  expenditures  the  Navy  is  required  to  carry  on,  re- 
gardless of  war  or  preparation  for  war.  In  view  of  all  these  condi- 
tions, I  hope  you  will  realize  that  the  Navj  Department  has  done 
its  best  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  this 
ippropriation  by  Confess. 

The  whole  general  situation  regarding  the  year's  schedule  for  both 
Beets  and  all  other  craft  was  discussed  and  was  approved  by  me  as 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Government. 

You  have  before  you  other  deficiency  items.  In  the  matter  of 
Fuel  I  simply  felt  it  my  dutv  to  here  acquaint  you  with  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  not  only  as  this  is  the  most  {>ressing  and  important 
matter  now,  but  because  the  estimates  of  this  item  for  1923  will  be 
before  this  committee  soon.  Our  estimates  for  1923  are  based  on 
'no  deficiencies."    Therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  appro- 
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Eriation  be  adequate.  We  must  cut  our  cloth  to  whatever  allowance 
ingress  makes. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  present  for  the  committee's  con- 
sideration the  following  documents,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  being  the 
orders  and  papers  prepared  by  my  direction  in  furtherance  of  econ- 
omy of  naval  funds.  The  attention  of  the  committee  is  invited  to  an 
extract  from  **Acts  and  resolutions,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Navy. 
Navy  Department,  and  Marine  Corps,"  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  1919.  Under  fuel  and  transportation. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  it  is  provided  *'That  the  Unit^ 
States  Shipping  Board  shall  not  require  payment  from  the  Navy 
Department  for  the  charter  hire  of  vessels  furnished  or  to  be  fur- 
nisned  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920,  inclusive,  for  the  use  of 
that  department  when  such  vessels  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  *  *  *."  Please  note  that  this  deprives  the  Nary 
Department  of  assistance  rendered  b^  the  Shipping  Board  during 
die  current  fiscal  year,  requiring  additional  amoimts  to  come  out  of 
our  appropriation. 

I  also  lay  before  you  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  balance  sheet 
concerning  fuel  expenditures  and  fuel  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

That  balance  sheet  I  should  like  to  ge  oyer  very  briefly.  It  is 
accompanied  by  individual  statements  explaining  each  item.  It  is 
practically  similar  to  an  ordinary  business  balance  sheet  showing, 
first,  the  appropriation  of  $17,500,000,  and  then  in  detaU  by  expend]* 
tures  to  November  30,  coal  and  fuel  oil,  so  much,  gasoline,  upkeep 
and  operation  of  fuel  depots  and  plants,  charter  hire  for  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  charter  hire  of  Shipping  Board  tankers,  water,  ice, 
miscellaneous  items,  and  Alaskan  coal  development,  for  which  we 
have  spent  up  to  date  only  $200,000. 

COAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  the  coal  develop- 
ment in  Alaska? 

Secretary  Denby.  We  are  making  some  progress,  but  personaUj 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  go  into  that  at  all;  I  think  that  belongs 
to  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  the  Navy 
should  be  up  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  drilling  coal,  not  mining  it? 

Secretary  Denby.  Just  drilling,  investigating,  and  studying  the 
whole  situation.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  1  see  no  reason  why 
tile  Navy  should  have  been  in.  The  Interior  Department  is  quite 
capable  of  continuing  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  authorized  to  mine  coal  ?    . 

Secretary  Denby.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  are.  Purely  develop- 
ment work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  ascertaining  whether  the  coal  is  there, 
the  kind,  and  so  forth  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  Studying  the  coal  beds.  I  do  not  see  anv  rea- 
son on  earth  why  the  Navy  should  keep  up  that  work.  I  should  not 
recommend  the  continuance  under  the  Navy.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment can  do  it  just  as  well  as  we  can.  There  is  a  fuel  consumption 
of  $14,000,000  and  a  balance  on  November  30  of  $3,454,000,  which 
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is  carried  forward,  and  then  the  next  item  shows  the  consumption 
in  December,  and  that  is  covered  by  Statement  B,  earned  on  down 
to  December  31  showing  then  left  a  balance  of  $1,603,000  available. 
We  still  had  and  possibly  at  this  moment  have  a  little  bit  left  in  the 
appropriation,  but  it  is  very  little.  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  incur 
a  aeficiency,  and  we  might  have  this  supplemental  legislation  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  balance  January  1,  1922,  was  $1,603,000.  Then  we 
have  estimated  expenditures  from  January  to  June  for  coal  of  $2,419,- 
000,  fuel  oil,  $8,009,000,  motor  gasohne,  $465,000,  this  is  all  by  tons 
and  barrels,  and  so  forth.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  go  into  that.  Main* 
tenance  of  coaling  bunker  depots  and  noating  equipment,  $496,957, 
tug  hire,  $96,000;  water,  $185,500;  ice,  $20,000;  miscellaneous  (elec- 
tric current,  storage,  compressed  air,  steam,  etc.),  $117,000;  Alaskan 
coal  development,  which  we  can  stop,  $500,000  more  for  the  remain-- 
ing  six  months,  showing  a  total  of  $12,312,299.52,  which  deducted 
from  the  balance  on  January  1,  $1,603,000,  leaves  an  indicated  defi- 
cit of  $10,709,120.75.  That  is  the  figure  that  we  wish  to  lay  before 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  take  out  the  $500,000  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  No,  sir;  that  leaves  it  in,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  more  properly  belongs  to  another  department  of  ihe  Gov- 
ernment and  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  it  come  out.  I  am  not 
intimately  enough  acquainted  with  what  is  actually  being  done  to 
know  whether  we  can  get  out  and  save  the  entire  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I    understand   from    an    examination    of    other 

gentlemen  connected  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  that  your  people 
ave  simply  been  drilling  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  probable   that  we  could  lay 
off  very  quickly  and  save  all  of  the  half  million  dollars,  but  I  can 
not  say.     You  probably  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 
The  wording  of  the  law  is: 

*  *  *  for  use  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  mining  coal  or 
contracting  for  the  same  in  Alaska,  the  transportation  of  the  same  and  the  construc- 
tion of  coal  bunkers  and  the  necessary  docks  for  use  in  supplying  ships  therewith; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  select  from  the  public  coal 
lands  in  Alaska  such  areas  as  may  be  necessary  for  use  by  him  for  the  purposes  stated 
herein. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  limited  the  activities  of  the  Navy 
under  this  provision  of  the  law  to  the  development  of  coal  be(k 
in  the  Matanuska  region  of  Alaska  and  to  a  contract  for  the  testing 
of  600  tons  of  coal  from  the  Bering  River  fields.  No  mining  of  coal 
has  been  undertaken  except  in  the  *' drifting''  in  connection  with 
development.  The  remaimng  development  consists  in  prospecting: 
and  in^diamond  drilling,         ^  ^  F      F         B 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  undertake 
mining  in  Alaska.  *The  reason  for  the  development  of  coal  fields 
for  the  Navy  in  Alaska  is  to  determine  if  sufficient  Navy  steaming 
coal  is  available  from  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  fleet  in  case  of  necessity.  Under  other  circumstances  the  use 
of  Navv  steaming  coal  from  the  fields  of  Alaska,  should  such  be 
available,  would  be  contingent  upon  the  cost  of  laying  down  Alaska 
coal  in  Pacific  ports  at  a  cost  equal  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  Navy 
steaming  coal  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Assimoing  the  price  differential  to  be  favorable  to  the  Navy  steam- 
ing coal  from  the  Alaskan  beds,  two  alternatives  are  open  to  the 
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Navy  Department — ^first,  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  tne  Interior  for  the  mining  of  this  coal,  stipulating  a  mini- 
mum delivery  required  under  emergency  conditions;  second,  con- 
tracting with  private  enterprises  for  me  mining  of  the  coal  in  Alaska 
for  a  minimum  output^  the  whole  of  the  output  to  be  deliverable  to 
the  Navy  on  demand;  in  the  absence  of  demand  to  be  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  have  not  stated  their  consent  in 
connection  with  the  contract  mentioned  in  the  first  alternative,  nor 
have  any  steps  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  ent^ 
into  contracts  with  private  parties  for  the*mining  of  coal  in  Alaska. 

The  drifting  and  oiamond  drilling  development  under  naval  super- 
vision it  is  expected  will  have  been  completed  to  a  sufficient  ext^it 
in  April,  1922,  to  permit  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  connection  with  its  use  in  the 
Navy,  and  also  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  in  sight  in  the  Matanuska 
region. 
.The  coal  test  of  the  Bering  River  fields  mentioned  above,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  determine  one  more  field  in  which  there  is  Navy  steam- 
ing coal  which  can  be  drawn  upon  for  naval  purposes.  The  actual 
costs  to* lay  down  in  Pacific  ports  to  determine  ii  this  coal  is  to  be 
used  in  time  of  no  emergency  is  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to 
permit  positive  statement. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  $298,602  have  been  spent  in  this 
work  and  it  is  expected  that  $70,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  development  in  accordance  with  the  plan  just  outlined. 

Here  are  the  copies  of  the  orders  that  we  issued  compelling  econo- 
mies, and  certain  other  papers  with  reference  to  this  balance  sheet, 
whicn  I  have  submitted.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  concerning 
those;  they  are  very  clearly  set  forth. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  we  can 
get  the  details  from  the  men  who  have  them. 

(The  statements  submitted  by  Secretary  Denby  follow:) 

February  20,  1922. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Statement  relative  to  "Fuel  and  Transportation,  1922." 

Appropriation $17, 500. 000. 00 

By  expenditure  to  Nov.  30: 

Coal $2, 182, 600.00 

Fuel  oil 9,570,766.00 

Gasoline 422,266.72 

Upkeep  and  operation  of  fuel  depots  and  plants.  557, 808. 08 

Charter  hire  for  transportation  of  coal 178, 670. 00 

Charter  hire  of  Shipping  Board  tankers 667, 000. 00 

Water 150,000.00 

Ice 16,300.00 

Miscellaneous  items 100, 000. 00 

Alaskan  coal  development 200, 000. 00 

^14,045,310.80 

By  balance,  Nov.  30,  1921 3,454,689.20 

17, 500, 000. 00 
To  balance  Dec.  1,  1921 3, 454, 689. 20 


>  See  Statement  A. 
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By  expenditures  during  December,  1921: 

Coal »  $282, 439. 96 

Fuel  oil » 1,213,066.03 

Gasoline '. 56, 658. 38 

Upkeep  and  operation  of  fuel  depots  and  plants.         '  72, 912. 89 

Charter  hire  for  transportation  oi  coal 97, 299. 91 

Charter  hire  of  Shipping  Board  tankers 

Water 17,917.08 

Ice 2,863.10 

Miscellaneous  items *  26, 030.  75 

Alaskan  coal  development 83, 333.  33 

11,851,510.43 

By  balance  Dec.  31,  1921 1,603,178.77 

3, 454, 689. 20 

To  balance  Jan.  1,  1922 '. 1,603,178.77 

To  indicated  deficit .• 10, 709, 120. 75 

Total • 12,312,299.52 

By  estimated  expenditures,  January-June,  1922: 

Coal,  278,228  tons *  $2, 419, 411.  65 

Fuel  oil,  4,171,930  barrels *  8,009, 870. 06 

Motor  gasoline,  1,939,000  gallons 465, 360. 00 

Maintenance  of  coaling  bunker  depots  and  float- 
ing equipment 496, 957.  81 

Tughij^ 96,000.00 

Water,  625,000  tons :.  187,500.00 

Ice,  1,667  tons 20, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  (electric  current,  storage,  com- 
pressed air,  steam,  etc.) 1 1 17, 200. 00 

Alaskan  coal  development 500, 000. 00 

*  12. 312  299.  52 


Statement  A. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opjerations. 

Subject:  Status  of  appropriation  "Fuel  and  transportation,  1922, "  as  of  November  30, 

1921. 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  oral  request,  the  following  revised  statement  of  expenditures 
and  obligations  under  the  appropriation  "  Fuel  and  transportation,  1922,"  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1921,  is  submitted.  The  basis  upon  which  the  expenditures  for  November 
have  been  estimated  is  explained  in  detail  follo^iing  the  statement: 

EJstimated  condition  of  appropriation  ^^  Fuel  and  transportation,  1922,^^  as  of  November 

.W,  1921. 


Expenditures 
to  Oct.  31. 


Estimated 

expenditures, 

November. 


Total  to 
Nov.  30. 


Coal i    $1,800,000.00 

Fuel  oil 8,145,333.00 


Gasoline. 

Upkeep  and  operation  of  fuel  depots  and  plants. 

Charter  fadre  for  transportation  of  coal 

Charter  hire  Shipping  Board  tankers 

Water 

Ice 

Miscellaneous  items 

Alaskan  coal  development 


344,706.72 
448, 249. 08 
162, 070. 00 
(167,000.00 
120,000.00 
13,300.00 
80,000.00 
160,000.00 


11,941,258.80 


1382, 500. 00 

1,425,433.00 

77,560.00 

109,559.00 

16,000.00 


30,000.00 

3,000.00 

20,000.00 

40,000.00 


$2,182,500.00 
9,570,766.00 
422, 266. 72 
557,808.08 
178,670.00 
667,000.00 
150,000.00 
16,300.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 


2,104,052.00 


14,045,310.80 


Amount  appropriated $17, 500, 000. 00 

Balance  available  Dec.  1 3, 454, 689 .  20 


1  See  Statement  B.    >  See  Statement  C    >  See  Statement  D.    <  See  Statement  E .    »  See  Statement  F. 
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Coal. — Fifteen  per  cent  reduction  from  average  for  first  quarter,  5  per  cent  reduction 
on  account  of  price,  10  per  cent  reduction  on  account  of  curtailment  of  operation^ 
Battleships  used  only  one-third  total  coal  consumed  and  the  remainder  was  used  by 
cruisers,  ^inboats,  and  colliers. 

Fuel  oil. — A  comparison  of  the  fuel  oil  consumption  of  148  identical  de8troy€R> 
for  October  and  November  showed  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  oil  consumed.  TV 
total  estimated  oil  consumption  has  been  reduced  only  30  per  cent,  as  the  destroyer* 
used  approximately  one-half  of  the  fuel  oil. 

Gasoline. — Reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  average  expenditures  for  the  four 
months,  July  to  October. 

Fv£l  plants. — Based  on  actual  expenditures  for  July  to  October  and  allotments  for 
November. 

Charier  hire. — Hire  of  tugs  only  included  as  an  expenditure  for  November. 

Shipping  Board  vessels. — Title  of  these  vessels  transferred  to  Navy  by  Executiv** 
order  dated  October  29.    Charter  hire  ceased  as  of  that  date. 

Water. — Based  on  requisitions  submitted. 

Ice. — Based  on  requisitions  submitted. 

Miscellaneous. — Based  on  approved  requisitions  and  allotments. 

Alaslcan  coal  development. — Estimate  based  on  very  meager  reports  received  to  dato 


Statement  B. 
Fu^l  consumption  for  month  of  December,  1921 ,  by  classes  of  vessels. 


18  battleships 

6  flagships,  miscellaneous 

63  destroyers,  active 

7  destroyer  tenders 

22  submarines 

6  submarine  tenders 

6  submarine  tenders,  shore  based. 

2  mine  layers 

14  light  mine'layers 

20  mine  sweepers 

5  aircraft  tenders 

2  repair  ships 

2  hospital  snips 

1  target  repair 

4  storeships 

7  oilers 

4  colliers 

3  cargo  vessels 

1  survey 

17  patrol 

10  special  duty 

23  fleet  tugs 

28  eagle 

6  miscellaneous 

27N.T.S 

105  district  craft 

In  reserve: 

78  submarines 

217  destroyers 


Total. 


Coal. 


Tons. 


3,523.39 
2,801.57 


1,585.30 


3, 199. 95 
299.40 
322.14 


372.60 
95 
85 

467.60 

6.50 

3,738.80 

824.65 

63.90 

3,887.43 

1,163.07 

730.06 

57 

1,342 

3,059.56 

5,033.46 


78 
32,736.38 


Value. 


124,995.27 
32,701.38 


13,034.76 


15,345.20 
3, 45a  78 
2,843.96 


2,821.34 

938.53 

521.48 

4,134.90 

89.97 

27,048.00 

7,735.02 

438.99 

38,787.00 

11,531.88 

9,319.52 

384.15 

12,678.65 

30,346.30 

42,712.66 


579.23 
282,439.96 


Fuelod. 


Barrels. 


68,805.21 

503 
79, 754. 31 
10,102.96 

1,483.24 

2.472.21 

1,078.72 

1,406 

9,73&83 
11,660.08 

6,050.16 

2,5S0 

1,929.32 


4,406.47 
18,844.05 


6,750.73 
2,281.85 
8,865.26 
6,852.21 
1,984.50 
72,401.87 
37, 103. 19 

5,549.60 
162,207.33 

524,780.10 


Valu*. 


$121,193.6*1 

l,0S6.ff 

196, 520. 6r 

29,5as.J7 

4.2aR.r 

5,496.1'. 

3,646lC! 

4,51124 
28,551.<« 
32,780.1:! 
14,04S..52 

7, 174.  W 

6,251.00 


10,919.  ?» 
53, 28a  (S 


2i,ooax 

4,001.67 
19, 961.  M 
19,301.49 

6,694.25 

194,537.12 

84,458.46 

16,947.03 
326,80asi 

1,213.05x03 
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Statement  C. 


C^ost  of  maintenance  fuel  depots  and  fueling  plants  at  navy  yards  and  siatums  chargeable 
to  the  appropriation  **  Fuel  ana  transportation j'^  monm  ending  Dec.  31  ^  1921, 


Name  of  station. 


Elast  Lamoine,  Me 

I*ortsmouth,  N.  H 

Boston,  Mass 

>Iewport  Torpedo  Station 

N'ewport  Training  Station 

Bf  elville  fuel  depot 

N'ew  York  Navy  Yard 

Constable  Hook,  N.J 

>ravy  supply  depot 

I*"ort  La&yette 

>«  avy  yard,  Philadelphia 

>Iavy  3rard,  Washington,  D.  C. , . . 

>Iavy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va 

T^aval  operating  base 

N'avy  yard,  Charleston,  8.  C 

Maval  air  station,  Pensacola 

NTaval  station.  Key  West 

r^aval  fuel  depot,  San  Diego 

>3'aval  air  station,  San  Diego 

San  Francisco  Training  Station. . . 

Mavy  yard,  Mare  Island,  CaUf 

I^aval  fuel  depot,  Tiburon 

Navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash. . 
Torpedo  station,  Keyport,  Wash. 

Naval  station.  Pearl  Harbor 

Naval  station,  Olongapo 

Naval  station,  Cavite 

Naval  station,  Guantanamo 

Naval  station,  Guam 

Naval  fuel  depot,  Yokohama 

Naval  fuel  depot,  Pichilinque .... 

Naval  station.  Tutuila 

Naval  air  station,  Coco  Solo 

Naval  station.  St.  Thomas,  V.  I . . 
Naval  air  station,  Santo  Domingo. 


Labor. 


S82.36 

916. 78 

1,935.84 


3,981.25 

775.01 

2,156.40 


793.97 

72.85 

97.28 

4,306.45 

229.30 


520.64 
2,757.35 


1,224.53 
3,988.03 
1,253.82 


3,597.44 
1,312.13 
3,512.54 
1,733.26 


214.43 

432.00 

47.40 


36,941.06 


NSA  use. 


2,818.58 

4.54 

609.52 

123.17 

1,431.38 
570.98 
520.07 

1,923.26 
152.43 
197.38 
799.91 
988.32 

3,244.96 

7,959.18 
Vv9. 90 

1,196.00 


857.05 

596.60 

433.35 

2,762.57 


M27.57  I 

74.85 

4,250.00 

10.50 

2,662.06 

165.59 

471.59 

311.04 

190.40 

235.02 


30,971.83 


Total. 


$82.36 

1,344.35 

2,0ia60 

4,250.00 

10.60 

6,633.31 

940.60 

2,627.99 

311.04 

190.40 

1,028.99 

72.86 

97.28 

7,125.03 

233.84 

609.52 

643.81 

4,188.73 

570.98 

62a  07 

3,147.79 

4,140.46 

1,451.20 

799.91 

4,585. 76 

4,557.09 

11,471.72 

2,727.22 

1,196.00 

214.43 

432.00 

904.45 

696.60 

433.36 

2,762.67 


72,912.80 


Statement  D. 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  under  **Ftiel  and  transportation"  for  jnonth  of  December 

1921 — Rental  of  storage. 


Contract. 

Location  and  owner.     . 

Capacity. 

Rental,  handling 
charges,    and 
storage. 

Total. 

53370 

Sewalls  Point,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Balboa  No.  13,  Panama  Canal. . . 

Balboa  No.  101,  Panama  Canal.. 
rOhristobal    No.    161,    Panama 
\    Canal. 

Constantinople  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Barreh. 
55,000 

55,000 

42,000 

}    42,000 

42,345 

Rental 

$1,000.00 

53021 

(Rental..    $400.00 
Handling  2, 017. 40 
Storage.      358.42 
Rental 

2, 775. 82 

55026 

287.00 

53935 

/Rental..     291.67 
\HandIing    998.24 
Rental 

}  1,289.91 
3,000.00 

55464 

Total 

8,352.73 

Electric  current 

14,073.34 

Compressed  air,  sttem.  and 

3,604.68 

kerosene. 

Total  miscellaneous. . . . 

26,030.75 

.................... 
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Statement  E. 
Estimate  of  fuel  consumption  for  period  Jan,  1  to  June  30,  by  classes  cfveneU. 


Num- 
ber. 


18 

6 

65 

7 

81 

6 

7 

2 

14 

16 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

19 

8 

5 

2 

1 

17 

2 

12 

30 

60 

25 

45 

30 

33 

1 

1 

17 

12 

213 


Class. 


Battleships , 

Flagships,  miscellaneous 

Destroyers,  active 

Destroyer  tenders 

Submarines 

Submarine  tenders 

Shore-based  submarine  tenders. 

Mine  layers 

Light  mine  layers 

Mme  sweepers 

Aircraft  tenders 

Aircraft  carrier 

Repair  ships 

Hospital  ships 

Target  repair 

Store  ships 

Fleet  towing  vessels 

Oilers 

Colliers 

Cargo  vessels 

Survey  vessel 

Patrol  vessels 

Fish  Commission 

Special  duty 

Fleet  tugs ^ 

Harbor  tugs 

Eagle  boats 

Submarine  chasers 

Miscellaneous 

Naval  training  station  vessels.. . 

Reserve  battleship 

Reserve  cruiser 

Reserve  submarine 

Reserve  mine  sweepers 

Reserve  destroyers 


Total. 


Coal. 


Tons. 


54,708.8 
25,203.1 


11,501.0 
5,070 
'2,"  864.8' 


3,ooa6 

0,674.4 


3,037.6 


10,848 
3,347.2 
2,417.2 

27,871.4 
2.052 

15,401.6 


24,446.4 


43,524 

15,526 
3,476.2 
3,267.8 


278,228 


Value. 


9350,111. 60 
251,546.78 


42,555.55 
84,308.63 


33,140.22 


146,51&.03 
51,412.90 
15,806.40 

325,312.01 
13,420.06 

138,160.61 


213,204.84 


379,746.00 

142,621.84 

22,734.35 

21,371.41 


104,101.16 

'si'ooi'io  j 

'3i,"254.'07 


2,410,411.65 


FudoU. 


Barrds. 


431,397 
71,792 

700,005 
65,763 
72,206 
33,505 
50,080 
10,802 

144,056 
80,882 
34,637 
20,148 
17,193 


3,498 

51,160 

1,125,714 


4,171,030 


ValiK. 


S7f)6,86L9r 

147,171fi9 

l,349,h»s.(0 

ll7,(W.1f 

I37,431J^ 

«2,T7fi.M 
110,I7&.S? 

40,77*c*C' 
276, 175.  "w 
172,l2Ht« 

67,oai.«& 

41.300.  f 
33,245.6S 


24,462 

42,132 

156,036 

138,054 

4fi,Mt.n 

83,068.23 

304,206.3^ 

2S8,86Ll3 

17,612 
226,214 

34,512.41 
434,MeL*il 

185,022 
35,158 

3SO,3U.4» 

68, 909.  r 

404,603 

783,716.(2 

6,736.4^ 

97.971.* 
2,lK7,aQa.> 


8,000,  fO0L« 


Statement  F. 

January  27,  1922, 
To:  The  Navy  Budget  officer. 
Subject:  Estimate  of  expenditures  under  appropriation  ''Fuel  and  transportation, 

1922, "  for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1922. 
References:  (a)  Letter  Paymaster  Greneral  to  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  104-28,  etc.. 

January  6,  1922.    (6)  Confidential  letter  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  all  bureaui^. 

etc.,  on  "Current  operating  force  plan"  P.  D.  104-32:1,  December  23,  1921.    (c 

Letter  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  commander  in  chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Op.  38-K. 

29049-104:1,  September  8,  1921,  "Restriction  of  expenditure  in  fuel."    (d)  Letter 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Op.  BA. 

29370-8411,  January  9,  1922. 

1.  Based  on  the  information  contained  in  reference  (6)  concerning  the  operating 
status  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  the  service  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  vear  1922,  the  following  estimate  of  expenditu^e^ 
under  the  appropriation  "Fuel  and  transportation,  1922,  for  the  period  January  I. 
1922,  to  June  30,  1922,  is  submitted: 

Coal,  278,228  tons $2, 419, 411. 60 

Fuel  oil,  4,171,930  barrels 8, 009, 870.  Dei 

Motor  gasoline,  1,939,000  gallons 465, 360. 0(» 

Maintenance  coaling  plants,  bunker  depots,  and  floating  equipment. .  496, 957.  SH 

Tug  hire,  water,  ice,  and  miscellMieous 420, 700. 00 

Purchase,  transportation,  etc. ,  of  coal  in  Alaska 500, 000. 00 

Total •. 12,  312  299. 52 
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2.  The  above  eBtimate  has  been  prepared  by  takLng  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
vessels  enumerated  in  reference  (6)  operating  on  a  basis  of  three  days  out  of  30  cruising 
at  moderate  speed,  remaining  at  anchor  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  active  vessels, 
and  reserve  vessels  at  1  day  out  of  every  30  cruising  at  moderate  speed,  remaining  at 
anchor  the  balance,  moderate  speed  being  interpreted  as  12  knots  per  hour  for  all 
vessels  except  destroyers,  15  knots  being  considered  moderate  speed  for  destroyers. 
The  use  of  tnis  formula  is  suggested  in  reference  (d)  for  the  months  of  January  smd 
February,  1922.  The  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  are  based  on  operation 
under  the  restrictions  placed  on  all  vessels  in  reference  (c)  and  as  per  standard  fuel 
consumption  for  certam  classes  of  vessels  contained  in  ''Confidential  Supplements 
to  Rules  for  Engineering  Performances,  1921-22. " 

3.  The  list  of  vessels,  divided  into  classes  and  zones  of  operation  with  expected 
fuel  consumption  taken  from  reports  submitted  by  the  vessels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  from  ''Confidential  Supplements  to  Rules  for  Engineering  Per- 
formances, 1921-22,"  is  attached  hereto. 

4.  The  unit  price  per  barrel  for  fuel  oil  is  the  present  market  price  at  the  various 
points  east  ana  west  coasts  where  deliveries  will  be  made  with  differential  added 
thereto  to  cover  additional  cost  for  forms  of  delivery  other  than  bulk,  and  points 
not  shown,  and  has  been  arrived  at  as  per  detailed  statement  attached  hereto. 

5.  The  unit  price  per  ton  of  coal  is  the  present  market  price  at  mines  with  trans- 
portation by  rail  ana  water  added  thereto  to  points  of  consumption,  as  per  attached 
statement. 

6.  The  unit  price  of  $0.24  per  gallon  for  motor  gasoline  for  motor  boats  and  mis- 
cellaneous purposes,  is  based  on  the  various  forms  of  delivery  required,  such  as  f.  o.  b. 
Naval  vessels  at  tanks  of  oil  suppliers;  in  supplier's  barges  f.  a.  s.  naval  vessels;  in 
tank  cars;  in  tank  wagons;  in  arums;  and  a  limited  quantity  in  cans  and  cases.  It 
is  based  on  prices  being  paid  at  present,  and  which  range  from  $0.1575  to  $0.27  on  the 
east  coast  and  $0.25  to  $0.30  on  the  west  coast. 

7.  Maintenance  of  coaling  plants,  bunker  depots,  etc.,  totaling  $496,957.86,  is  made 
up  of  the  following  items: 

Labor $279, 073. 98 

Material 217, 883. 88 

Total 496, 957. 86 

This  item  of  maintenance  may  be  segregated  under  various  classifications  such  as 
labor  necessary  for  the  handling  of  fuel  and  upkeep  of  plants,  consumable  supplies 
required  in  operation,  spare  parts  and  replacements  of  material  and  overhaul  incident 
to  care  and  preservation.  Tnere  is  given  below  a  list  of  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Labor — such  as  quartermen,  leading  men,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  carpenters, 
cranemen,  coal  handlers,  electricians,  engineers,  firemen,  gear  tenders,  laborers, 
machinists,  riggers,  ship  smiths,  stevedores,  storemen,  towermen,  watchmen. 

Material — coal  and  water  for  yard  craft,  oil  waste,  grease,  cable  dressings,  boiler 
compounds,  blacksmith  coal,  harden  compound,  charcoal,  coke,  bolts  and  nuts,  sheet 
metal,  light  and  lantern  globes,  bunker  lamps,  etc. 

Spare  parts  and  replacements — tower  parts,  motor  and  crane  parts,  boiler  and 
engine  spare,  grate  bars,  steam  launch,  gas  engine  parts  and  electrical  motor  parts, 
generator  parts,  spare  armature,  spare  field  coils,  piping  for  fire  and  steam  mains  and 
sewer  piping,  wire  hoisting  cables,  trolley  wires,  etc. 

Overhaul — paint,  paint  oils,  varnishes,  special  grease,  special  engine  packing, 
hammers,  bars,  chisels,  wrenches,  files,  etc. 

8.  The  item  of  $420,700  for  tug  hire,  water,  ice,  etc.,  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Tug  hire $96,000 

This  item  pro^ddes  for  shifting  of  fuel  barges  between  anchorages,  loading  piers,  and 
vessels  at  t^es  and  places  where  naval  tugs  are  not  available  for  such  duty. 

Water,  625,000  tons,  at  $0.30  per  ton $187, 500 

The  estimate  covering  water  is  based  on  requisitions  submitted  by  various  yards 
and  stations.  This  water  is  required  by  vessels  without  proper  facilities  for  evapo- 
rating water  required  for  drinking,  boiler-feed,  cooking,  and  general  use. 

Ice,  1,667  tons,  at  $12  per  ton $20, 000 

Ice  is  required  for  cooling  drinking  water  on  vessels  not  equipped  with  ice-making 
machines  or  plants,  particularly  in  case  of  smaller  vessels  operating  in  southern  waters. 
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Miscellaneous $117. 200 

This  item  covers  demurrage  of  vessels  chartered  for  transportation  of  fuel,  whidi. 
through  circumstances  beyond  control,  are  not  dischareea  within  the  time  limit 
specified  in  charter  parties.  It  also  covers  fuel  consumed  at  recei\dng  ship  barracb 
and  at  fuel  oil  schools,  fuel  oil  hose  and  rental  of  fuel  oil  storage  tanks  located  m 
Sewalls  Point,  Va.,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

9.  The  naval  transport  service  is  shown  separately,  as  operations  of  vessels  in  this 
service  can  not  be  based  on  a  given  formula  of  cruising  and  port  consumption,  and  must 
be  calculated  on  actual  mileage  to  be  steamed  and  actual  days  in  port.  Information 
which  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  these  estimates  as  to  expected  cruising  activities  d 
vessels  in  the  naval  transport  service  was  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatioo^ 

Summary  of  coal,  ftid  oil,  and  gasoline  requirements  for  the  various  fleets^  period  Jnri. 

1  to  June  SO,  1922. 


Fleet. 


Atlantic . . . 

Pacific 

European . . 

Asiatic 

N.  T.  S.... 

Total 


Coal. 


Tcni 
156,724 

71,598 

5,700 

28,680 

15, 521 


278,228 


Unit 
cost. 


Value. 


Fuel 
oil. 


16. 54  $1,024, 974. 96 


10.91 
5.29; 

15.36 
9.19, 


Barrels. 
1,828,479 


781,134.181,655,618 


30,153.00 
440, 524. 80 
142,624.71 


8.695  2,419,411.65 


98,476 
.184,754 
404,603 


4,171,930 


Unit 
cost. 


S2.05 
1.78 
2,05 
1.78 
1.93' 


Value. 


1.919 


S3, 748, 381. 95 

2,947,000.04 

201,875.80 

328,862.12 

783,750.15 


8,009,870.06 


Gaso- 
line. 


Unit 
oost. 


VaUre. 


Barrels. 

1,000,742 

885,016 

15,225 

19,631 

18,386' 


Sa24t2iO,l7K*> 
.24|  212,4ft>.M 
.24  3.654.11) 
.24,  4.711.41 
.24|       4.412.M 


1,939,000       .24   465, 36a  11 


MEMORANDUM   FOR  THE  CASE. 


The  unit  price  for  fuel  oil,  east  coast  and  west  coast,  used  in  the  estimate  for  '*  Fuel 
and  transportation,  1922,"  second  half,  period  January  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1922,  ww 
arrived  at  as  follows: 


Point  of  delivery. 


EAST  COA.ST. 


Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 

Boston,  Mass 

MelviUe,  R.  I 

New  London,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Ouantanamo,  Cuba. 
Charleston,  S.C.... 

Norfolk,  Va .". 

Canal  Zone 

Qulf  ports 


Total 

Add  differential  per  barrel  for  other  forms  and  points  of  delivery 
(average  of  increase  over  basic  prices  for  deliveries  during  an  11- 
month  period) 


WEST  COAST. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. . 

San  Pedro,  Calif 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Seattle,  Wash 

San  Diego,  Calif 


Total 

Add  differential  per  barrel  for  other  forms  and  points  of  deliverv 
(average  of  increase  over  basic  prices  for  deliveries  during  an  11- 
month  period) 


Quan- 
tity. 


Barrels. 
27,000 
66,500 

146,000 
13,000 
93,500 

201,500 
27,000 
81,000 

146,500 

27,000 

1,331,000 


2,160,000 


344,000 
960,000 
230,000 
172,000 
306,000 


2,012,000 


Unit 

pnoeper 

barrel, 

bulk. 


$2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
Z20 
ZOO 
ZOO 
ZOO 
ZOO 
1.70 


U.888 


.17 


Z068 


1.50 
1.50 
Z13 
1.83 
1.63 


U.62 


.16 


1.78 


Total. 


S64. 
l», 
350, 
38, 
205. 
443. 

162, 

293. 

54. 

2,262, 


*«0.C«- 
60aon 
4CRI  rp 

6<ia  LI- 

3oa(i' 
ooii  C" J 
ooa««^ 

0»lil' 

ooatt 
joaoc- 


4,078,ioaoo 


516,OOQlOO 

1,440,  ooa  00 

48»,ooaoo 

314,76a  (10 

498. 78a  00 


3,2se,44aoo 


1  Average  cost. 
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The  unit  price  for  coal  to  various  fleets  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  price  at  mines 
in  West  Virginia  at  $2.24  per  ton,  adding  thereto  rail  transportation  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  at  $2.80  per  ton  and  average  water  transportation  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Melville,  R.  I.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba,  and  Canal  Zone  at  $2.54  per  ton;  also  a  certain  quantity  to  be  pur- 
chased at  Pennsylvania  mines  at  about  $3.57  per  ton  and  adding  thereto  rail  trans- 
portation to  New  York,  N..Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hingham,  Mass.;  Annapolis,  Md.; 
and  Charleston,  S.  C;  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.51  per  ton.  Water  transportation 
is  also  included  from  Hampton  Rc«ds,  Va.,  to  San  Diego,  Tiburon,  Calil.;  Puget 
Sound;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  at  an  average  cost  of  $7  per  ton.  Triming  charges 
of  $0.25  per  ton  have  been  added  where  such  charges  occur. 


A. 

Augusts,  1921. 
From:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To:  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Conunander  in  Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet. 

Commander  United  States  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

Special  Service  Squadron. 

Commandants  all  naval  districts. 

Commandants  all  naval  stations. 

Superintendent,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Commanders  submarine  bases. 

Commander  Submarine  Flotilla  3. 

Vessels  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service. 
Subject:  Reduction  in  fuel 'expenditures. 

1.  The  appropriation  for  fuel  and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  amounted 
$10,000,000.  A  deficit  was  incurred  under  this  appropriation  amounting  to  $20,230,718. 
The  total  expended  under  fuel  and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  under  the 
appropriation  '*  Fuel  and  transportation"  amounted  to  $30,230,718. 

2.  The  revised  estimates  for  fuel  and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  amounted 
to  $30,703,138.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  amounts  to  "$17,500,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  estimates  that  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
must  be  divided  as  loUows: 

Fuel  oil  and  Diesel  oil $8, 300, 000 

Gasoline 923, 000 

Coal 2,050,000 

Care  and  upkeep  of  coaling  plants,  floating  equipment,  and  power  plants 

at  submarine  bases 1, 150, 000 

Tug  and  vessel  hire,  water,  ice,  and  miscellaneous 4,  227,  000 

Alaskan  Coal  Commission 850, 000 

Total : 17,500,000 

3.  There  was  issued  from  naval  fuel  oil  storages  and  Navy  tankers  to  the  ships 
during  June,  1921,  452,196  barrels.  At  an  average  price  of  $2.60  per  barrel^  this  ex- 
penditure amounts  to  $1,253,709.60,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total  money  available  for 
fuel  oil  alone.  At  this  rate  of  expenditure  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  the  year  would 
amount  to  $15,044,515.20,  leaving  only  $2,455,484.80  of  the  appropriation  for  other 
purposes. 

4.  The  figures  for  fuel  oil  expenditures  only  are  given,  as  the  urgency  for  imme- 
diate action  will  not  permit  the  development  of  expenditures  for  other  purposes. 

5.  Although  in  previous  years  a  deficit  under  the  appropriation  *' Fuel  and  trans- 
portation" has  been  from  time  to  time  incurred,  the  present  administration  has  made 
it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  must  make 
every  endeavor  to  keep  within  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress. 

6.  In  view  of  the  above  it  is  directed  that  fuel  expenditures  for  all  purposes  be 
limited  to  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to  carry  on  urgent  military  operations. 

THEonoRB*  Roosevelt,  Acting. 
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B. 

Seftbmbbb  8, 1921. 
From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:  Commander  in  chief,  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Subject:  Restriction  of  expenditures  of  fuel. 

Reference:  (a)  Commander  in  chief,  Atlantic.    First  indorsement  622-3:5,  of  August 
16,  1921. 

1.  In  reference  (a)  the  Commander  in  chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  disapproved  the 
suggestions  of  the  commander,  destroyer,  force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  that  the  depaitm«it 
assign  a  fuel  allowance  to  the.  various  forces  of  the  fleet  for  the  remainder  of  the  fisnl 
year.- 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  commander  in  chief  in  this  regard  is  understood,  as  such  ac 
allowance  will  be  a  serious  restriction  to  the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

3.  However,  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  fuel  and  transportation,  1(C2, 
and  the  policy  of  economy  in  all  Government  expenditures  make  it  imperative  thtt 
steps  along  the  line  of  a  fuel  allowance  for  forces  be  taken  and  put  into  effect  at  onc«. 

4.  The  proposed  cruise  and  maneuvers  of  the  fleet  during  the  winter  months  will 
involve  laige  fuel  expenditures,  if  anv  value  is  to  be  received  from  them.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  fuel  be  conserved  to  the  maximum  b^  the  fleets  before  and  after 
the  cruise  and  by  other  forces  of  the  Navy  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

5.  A  method  of  restricting  the  operation  of  vessels  and  forces  of  the  Navy  has  bees 
prepared,  which  is  considered  the  most  liberal  that  can  be  permitted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

6.  It  is  proposed  to  place  these  restrictions  in  effect  inmiediately  for  all  forcee  of 
the  Navy.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1922,  the 
provisions  of  the  allowance  will  be  waived  for  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  necessary  maneuvers.  The  stricteet 
economy  during  this  period,  however,  will  be  required.    . 

7.  The  restrictions  in  operation  are  based  on  operations  for  military  purpoeee  for 
certain  vessels  and  on  a  fuel  allowance  for  the  forces  of  the  fleets. 

Class  I. — ^The  following  classes  of  vessels  to  be  restricted  in  operation  to  making 
urgent  passages  from  port  to  port  at  economical  speed  to  meet  military  requirements 

Special  service  squadron. 

Vessels  in  European  waters. 

Asiatic  Fleet,  except  destroyers  and  mine  forces. 

Naval  transportation  service. 

Flagships  and  tenders  of  destroyers,  submarines. 

Air  and  mine  forces. 

Vessels  of  the  train. 

District  vessels. 

Tenders  and  station  ships  for  naval  stations. 

Vessels  on  detached  service. 

Class  II. — ^The  battleship,  destroyer,  and  mine  forces  of  the  fleets  to  be  restrict*^ 
in  operations  to  such  as  can  be  carried  on  under  an  allowance  of  fuel  at  the  dispositioL 
of  the  force  commanders. 

The  following  methods  of  computing  the  allowance  for  the  forces  is  suggested: 

(a)  Battleship  forces.  Monthly  allowance  equals  the  sum  of  the  allowance  of  ea<  h 
battleship  of  the  force  in  full  commission  as  determined  by  the  following  formula: 

120a+6006. 

a  =3 Standard  gallons  (or  tons)  per  hour  under  way  at  12  knots  taken  from  '^Conti- 
dential  Supplement  to  the  Rules  for  Engineering  Performances  1921-22. 

&==  Standard  gallons  (or  tons)  per  hour  at  anchor  from  ''Confidential  SupplemenT 
to  the  Rules  for  Engineering  Performances  1921-22." 

(b)  Destroyer  forces:  Monthly  allowance  of  operative  squadron=the  sum  of  the 
allowance  of  each  destroyer  of  the  operative  squadron  as  determined  by  the  following 
formula: 

120a  +  6006 

a=Standard  gallons  per  hour  underway  at  15  knots  taken  from  ''Confidential 
Supplement  to  tne  Rules  for  Engineering  Performances  1921-22." 

6=Stanaard  gallons  per  hour  at  anchor  taken  from  "Confidential  Supplement  t«' 
the  Rules  for  Engineering  Performances  1921-22." 
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Monthly  allowance  for  destroyers  operating  with  50  per  cent  complements  «  the 
Bum  of  the  allowance  of  each  destroyer  of  the  force  as  determined  by  the  following 
formula: 

24a  +  6966 

and  b  ssime  as  for  operative  sauadron. 

(c)  Mine  forces:  Monthly  allowance  for  light  mine  layers  =  the  sum  of  the  allow- 
ance of  each  light  mine  layer  in  full  commission  as  determined  by  the  following 
formula: 

120a  -h  6006 

a  and  6  same  as  for  operative  destroyers. 
Monthly  allowance  for  light  mine  layers  in  reduced  commission  »  the  sum  of  the 
allowance  of  each  light  mine  layer  as  determined  by  the  following  formula: 

24a  -f  6966 

« 

« 
a  and  6  same  as  for  operative  destroyers. 
Monthly  allowance  for  mine  sweepers  in  full  commission  =  the  simi  of  the  allow- 
ance of  each  sweeper  of  the  force  in  full  commission  as  determined  by  the  following 
formula: 

150a  +  6006 

a=100  gallons. 

6=s  40  gallons. 
Monthly  allowance  of  mine  sweepers  in  reduced  commission  »  the  sum  of  the  al- 
lowance of  each  sweeper  of  the  force  in  reduced  commission  as  determined  by  the 
following  formula: 

24a  -h  6966 
a=100  gallons. 
6=  40  gallons. 
Note. — 40  gallons  is  the  average  expenditure  per  hour  at  anchor  and  100  gallons  is 
the  average  expenditure  per  hour  under  way  at  10  knots  for  third-class  mine  sweepers. 
Class  ///.—Submarine  forces  to  be  restricted  in  operation  to  such  as  can  be  carried 
on  under  an  allowance  of  fuel  at  the  disposition  of  the  submarine  flotilla  commanders. 
The  allowance  per  month  of  each  submarine  flotilla  equals  the  number  of  sub- 
marines in  the  flotilla  multiplied  by  3,300  gallons. 

Note. — 3,300  gallons  is  the  average  expenditure  per  submarine  of  all  classes. 
Class  IV. — Each  force  commander  to  have  available  to  use  at  his  discretion  in 
addition  to  the  above  allowance,  a  quantity  of  fuel  per  month  equal  to  the  mean 
bunker  capacity  of  the  ships  of  his  force. 

8.  Expenditures  in  addition  to  the  allowance  will  be  authorized  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  onlv  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commanders  in  chief. 

9.  The  comment  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  requested  regarding  the  proposed 
restrictions  and  allowances  and  their  effect  on  the  efficiency,  upkeep,  and  morale 
of  the  fleet. 

R.   E.   COONTZ. 

Copy  to:  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 


Operations. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet;  ack. 

Opnav.    Sept.  7,  1921,    19-38-Sanda. 

3807:  Reference  Opnavs  thirty-eight  zero  five  dash  ten  twenty  August:  Restrict 
operation  of  vessels  of  Asiatic  Fleet  except  destroyeis  and  mine  lavers  to  urgent 
passages  between  ports  to  meet  military  requirements  at  economical  speed  period 
destroyer  force  to  be  limited  to  an  allowance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  allowance  of  each 
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destroyer  based  on  one  twenty  hours  underway  at  fifteen  knots  and  six  hundred  homv 
at  ancnor  per  month  period.  The  fuel  per  hour  to  be  taken  from  engineering  cuo- 
petition  standards. — 1630. 


Operations. 

Flag  Utah;  ack. 

Opnav.    September  7,  1921.    19-3&-Sanda. 

3807:  Reference  Opnavs  thirty-eight  zero  five  dash  ten  thirty  August.  ReBth'-; 
operation  of  all  vessels  in  European  forces  to  urgent  passages  between  ports  for  miHtur 
purposes  at  economical  speed. — 1645. 

December  29,  1921 
From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:  Commander  in  Chief  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Subject:  Trials  under  rules  for  engineering  performances. 

1.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  is  directed  that  no 
full  power  trials  under  the  rules  for  engineering  performances  be  conducted  by  any 
vessel  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  pending  further  instructions.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
practicable  soon  to  remove  tnis  restriction,  and  the  commander  in  chief  will  be  in- 
formed immediately  when  such  d^ision  can  be  reached. 

W.  C.  CovB,  Acting. 

Note. — Similar  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  the  Asiatic,  and  t*- 
vessels  in  European  waters. 

CLOTHING   AND   SMALL  STORES   FUND. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  matter  concerning  which  you 
may  care  to  say  something,  about  the  S40,000,000  adjustment 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Secretary  Denby.  It  was  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
the  issuance  of  small  stores.     We  had  a  revolvmg  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  considering  making  that  adjustment 
merely  as  a  bookkeeping  matter  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  would  not  consider  that  a  proper  charge 
against  the  naval  deficiency,  since  it  originated  in  the  Treasury  and 
was  due  to  the  Treasury  policy.  I  think  it  is  fairly  well  understood 
as  not  being  a  deficiency,  but  a  bookkeeping  matter. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  not  regarded  to  be  used  during  the  next  year, 
but  in  the  future  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  classed  as  a  deficiency,  simply  a 
question  of  clearing  up  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  assume  you  have  enough  clothing  to  last  10  or  15 
years? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  long.  Probably  as  we 
can  sell  it  we  will  reduce  the  inventory  to  $150,000,000  from 
$200,000,000,  the  war  figure,  but  it  will  not  turn  into  the  Treasury 
$100,000,000. 

Mr.  E^lley.  It  is  the  same  as  using  cash,  but  you  do  not  need  the 
cash? 

Secretary  Denby.  We  try  to  convert  all  we  can  into  cash  and  try 
to  get  the  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  accumulation  of  goods  in  the  stores  was  due  to 
the  precaution  of  the  department  to  get  all  the  supplies  that  might 
be  needed  for  a  long  war  ? 
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Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  probably  would  not  have  been  accumulated 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  warf 

FUEL. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  the  $10,000,000 
for  fuel;  that  is  for  the  period  beginning  Alarch  1. 

Secretary  Denby.  On  January  1  we  had  a  balance  of  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  long  would  that  last? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  it  depends  on  the 
activities  of  the  vessels  and  the  fleet's  ashore  activities. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  balance  on  hand  right  now  for  fuel  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  it  was  $1,600,000 
and  something.  For  December  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
$1,851,510.43.  At  that  rate  it  would  be  gone  by  the  end  of  January, 
but  we  are  reducing  all  the  time,  and  my  judgment  is  that  it  was 
spent  early  in  February.  The  returns  regarding  fuel  come  in  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  received  the  January  returns? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  a  new  system  for  fuel  and 
other  things,  getting  the  reports  by  radio  as  quickly  as  we  can  or  by 
mail  on  the  first  of  the  month.  I  should  say  that  the  money  is  all 
gone  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  your  request  was  for  $30,000,000,  that  would  be 
$2,500,000  a  month. 

Secretary  Denby.  The  original  plan  was  brought  down  to 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  $2,500,000  a  month.  You  actually  are  not 
figuring  on  slowing  upvery  much  the  next  four  or  five  months  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  We  are  figuring  on  slowing  up  as  much  as  we 
can. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  had  $1,600,000.  If  we  had  spent  as  much 
in  January  as  in  December  it  would  have  been  gotie  by  the  1st  of 
February.  It  is  by  using  the  minimum  that  has  brought  us  over 
into  February. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  $2,000,000  a  month.  You  are  not 
slowing  up  very  much  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  In  the  first  half  year  we  consumed  about  $15,- 
896,820.93,  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal  year  we  estimate  $12,312,299.52. 
That  averaged  the  first  six  months  $2,649,470  per  month,  and  the 
last  six  months  $2,053,717  per  month,  a  difference  of  about  $600,000 
per  month. 

Mr.  Madden.  That  would  be  $2,300,000  a  month. 

Secretary  Denby.  If  we  had  about  $10,000,000,  it  would  be 
$28,000,000  for  the  year.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  that  this  whole 
matter  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  If  the  Navy's  activities  should  be 
materially  reduced  for  1923  and  it  was  clearly  understood  within  a 
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short  time  how  much  reduction  would  be  made,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Navy  to  begin  to  reduce  now  to  meet  the  possible  reduction 
that  would  oecome  effective  as  of  July  1  ?  Would  this  appropriation 
have  any  effect  upon  that,  or  would  the  need  for  this  appropnation 
be  lessened  ? 

Secretarjr  Denby.  If  you  mean  in  case  Congress  enacts  l^islation 
that  curtails  the  Navy  immediately,  of  course  a  correspondmg  cur- 
tailment all  along  the  line  would  be  effected;  but  if  we  wait  until 
June  30,  and  are  carrying  on  the  Navy  we  now  have,  and  with  which 
we  are  charged,  we  will,  of  course,  make  all  economies  possible,  but 
we  can  not  materially  alter  this  figure  or  recommend  any  materi&l 
alteration  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  this:  Let  us 
assume  that  we  are  running  the  Navy  on  the  basis  of  $425,000,000  a 
year  to-day,  and  suppose  we  were  by  any  chance  to  cut  that  in  two, 
this  being  merely  a  supposititious  case,  and  it  was  fairly  wdl  under- 
stood that  within  a  week  or  two  that  would  be  the  policy,  would  it 
not  be  possible  then  to  begin  to  curtail  and  operate  on  that  basis 
right  away,  so  far  as  the  expenditures  are  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  It  would  be  possible,  but  I  personally  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  until  Congress  itself  had  acted  on 
the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  assuming  that  possibility. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  except,  as  I  say, 
by  daily  economies.  We  are  selling  ships  now.  For  instance,  the 
nrooHyn  has  recently  been  sold,  and  a  great  many  vessels  are  being 
sold.  We  have  sold  some  600,  and  we  are  selling  them  all  the  time. 
We  are  getting  rid  of  the  obsolete  ships  to  the  best  advantage  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  do  not  want  to  throw  them  away.  We 
have  a  great  many  ships  on  the  list  for  sale  immediately. 

The  &AIRMAN.  I  wondered  if  there  were  not  some  ships  that 
really  would  not  be  of  any  great  advantage  in  the  battle  line.  For 
example,  if  it  should  be  determined  to  be  the  policy,  beginning  next 
July,  not  to  keep  those  ships  in  commission,  and  it  were  fairly  well 
understood  before  action  by  Congress  was  taken  that  that  would  be 
the  poUcy,  without  having  official  action  upon  it,  of  course,  I  was 
wondering  whether  that  would  make  any  difference  1 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  the  department  would  have  to  wait 
until  it  had  had  an  official  mandate  either  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Navy,  the  President,  or  from  Congress,  instructing  it 
what  to  do.  We  are  charged  with  maintaining  what  Navy  we  have, 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  that  as  best  we  can.  We  are  trying  to  main- 
tain it  as  cheaper  as  possible.  Of  course,  economies  along  certain 
lines  can  go  too  far.  We  have  a  certain  class  of  vessels  that  we  are 
sometimes  criticized  for  keeping,  as,  for  instance,  some  cruisers.  We 
have  been  criticized  within  the  last  few  weeks  or  within  the  last  few 
months  a  number  of  times  for  using  light  cruisers,  or  the  armored 
cruisers  of  the  Spanish  War  period,  in  certain  services.  Those 
cruisers  have  been  employed  for  service  that  was  goveminental  and 
necessary,  and  that  we  were  instructed  to  employ  them  in.     If  we 
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lad  not  used  them,  we  would  have  used  first-class  battleships,  be- 
'.ause  the  destroyers  are  not  available  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
»cout  cruisers  are  unfinished.  We  find  that  some  of  tnose  ships  are 
rery  economical  to  use.  The  Olymvia,  for  instance,  has  rendered 
extraordinary  service  not  only  in  tne  Near  East  but  in  brinein^ 
lome  the  unknown  dead.  In  the  Near  East  she  won  a  medal  of 
lonor  almost  ecjual  to  that  won  in  the  Manila  Bay  operations,  in 
^reserving  conditions  out  there,  in  carrying  refugees,  and  doing  a 
;reat  many  other  things  which  a  battleship  would  have  been  em- 
ploved  to  do  If  we  had  not  had  the  Olympia, 

flowever,  she  is  about  to  go  on  the  list  either  for  preserving,  if 
there  is  sufficient  public  sentiment  that  calls  for  her  preservation  as  a 
historical  relic,  or  for  sale  later.  That  is  true  of  a  good  many  other 
light  craft.  We  must  have  some  light  craft.  We  can  not  get  along 
with  only  submarines,  destroyers,  and  battleships,  but  there  must  be 
an  intermediate  craft.  The  scout  cruisers  are  only  10  in  number,  or 
not  more  than  an  adequate  number  to  constitute  the  proper  auxil- 
iaries for  the  battle  fleets.  They  will  be  used  for  every  conceivable 
Kurpose  that  we  can  use  them  for.  Such  service  as  can  be  performed 
y  the  lighter  craft  are  being  performed  by  them,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  these  lighter  craft  those  missions  would  have  to  be  performed  by 
battleships  at  tremendous  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  detail  we  would  not  be  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  policy  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  From  this  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  appears  that  you 
are  asking  over  $10,000,000  for  fuel  for  the  next  five  months. 

Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir;  $10,709,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  was  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  found  advisable  to 
go  a  little  slower  than  that. 

Secretary  Denby.  We  are  now  steaming  the  battleships  6  days  in 
30  days  at  sea.  That  is,  we  have  them  under  steam  for  that  period  of 
time.  We  have  got  to  steam  them  a  certain  amount,  because  you 
can  not  lay  up  that  gigantic  bulk  of  tremendous  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery and  tnese  men  who  need  the  training.  You  can  not  keep 
them  in  port  all  the  time.  Their  deterioration  would  be  very  mucn 
more  expensive  than  the  additional  cost  that  would  be  incurred  for 
fuel.  I  nave  tried  to  indicate  how  I  personally,  in  consultation  with 
the  officers  in  the  department,  have  reduced  expenditures,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  point  that  we  would  either  utteriy 
cripple  the  fleet,  or  have  to  come  Dack  for  another  deficiency.  We 
do  not  want  to  come  back  for  another  deficiency.  We  would  not  be 
welcome  if  we  did,  and,  therefore,  we  are  putting  the  estimate  at  a 
figure  that  we  know  we  can  get  through  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  be  able  to  cruise  more  than  three  days 
per  month  with  the  battleships  under  a  plan  which  contemplates  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  lor  fuel? 

Secretary  Denby.  It  will  be  six  days  per  month  after  the  1st  of 
March.     It  is  the  same  now. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  bulk  of  this  fuel  is  for  small  ships,  but  I  suppose 
we  will  have  that  by  classes. 

91019—22 26 
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Secretary  Denbt.  The  amaller  ships  we  are  getting  rid  of  as  fast 
as  we  can.  We  have  on  hand  a  tremendous  accumulation  of  war 
material,  and  the  deflation  has  been  tremendous  ab^ady. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Which  one  of  the  officers  figured  out  that  it  would 
take  $12,000,000  to  keep  the  ships  tied  up  without  steaming? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  can  not  tell  you  which  one,  but  I  tmnk  that 
came  from  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Capt.  Leutze.  That  was  my  figure. 

Secretary  Denby.  That  would  keep  the  entire  Nayy  tied  up  during 
the  entire  year,  not  steaming  at  all,  and  taking  into  account  the 
necessary  heating,  etc.,  which  would  require  steam  on  board  each 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  Navy  at  its  present  strength. 

Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  OF  SHIPS  OF  ALL  TYPES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  ships  are  there  in  the  Navy 
now  of  all  types  than  there  were  before  the  war? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  do  not  know. 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  great  increase  was  in  destroyers  and  in  sub- 
marines. We  have  now,  I  think,  817  vessels  left  in  commission,  of 
which  we  are  proposing  to  sell  at  least  200.  We  sell  on  an  average 
20  ships  eveiy  30  days. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  the  question  was  as  to  how  many  more 
we  have  now  than  we  had  before  the  war. 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record. 


February,  1917. 

Jan.  1, 1922. 

Ships  in  com- 
mission. 

Ships  out  of  com- 
miasion. 

Ships  in  com- 
mission. 

Ships  oat  of  cam- 
missioo. 

Battleships 

14 

3 

First  line,  19 '  2L 

Do 

20  (reserve) I 

Second  line.  2 

Cnilsers 

Armored,  3 |  Armored,  1 

First  class.  1 First  class.  1 

Second  line.  5 Second  line,  v 

Do 

Second  line.lieht.8.    SmvuiH  lin*  Hfht.i. 

Do 

Second  class,  2 

Second  class.  1 

Do 

Third  class,  8 

Armored,    6    (re- 
serve). 

First  class,  3  (re- 
serve). 

Second  class,  1  (re- 
serve). 

Third  class,  5  (re- 
serve). 

Third  class,  1  (or- 
dinary). 

2 

Third  class.  2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mine  depot 

Mine  layers,  second  line. 

3 

I. 

Mine  training 

1 

Fleet  auxiliary 

1  (U.  S.  S.  Colum- 
bia). 

Monitors 

4 

Do 

2  (reserve) 

Do 

1  (ordinary) 

Monitors,  second  line.. . 

2 

4. 

Dp.st  rovers 

:j6 

1 

Do !!'.;'.!!.;■' 

17  (reduced  com- 
plement). 
1 1  (reserve) 

Do 

Do 

2  (ordinary) 

64 

5. 

Destroyers,  first  line. . . 

211   (50  per  cent 
completed). 

Do 

Destroyers,  second  line. 

21. 

Light  mine  layers 
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February,  1917. 

Jan.  1 

,1922. 

Ships  in  com> 
mission. 

Ships  out  of  oom- 
mlssion. 

Ships  in  com- 
mission. 

Ships  out  6f  com- 
mission. 

rorpedo  boats 

1  (reserve) 

12  (ordinarv) 

4 

X)o 

^llbTTt^rines 

37 

2 

Do 

3  (ordinarv) 

Submarines,  first  line. . 

48 

Do 

9  (50  per  cent  com- 
pleted). 
18 

5ubmarines.seoond  line. 

! 

i 

4. 

Do 

2  (50  per  cent  com- 
pleted). 

8  (reserve) 

6  (ordinary) 

3 

Do 

1 

1 

Do 

Fleet  submarines 

Eagle  boats 

35 

3. 

Do 

11  (ordinary) 

5  (reserve) 

1(50  per  cent  com- 
pleted). 
53 

Do 

Do 

! 

Submarine  chasers 

1 

27. 

Gunboats 

18 

7 

11 

7. 

Do 

2  (reserve) 

Converted  yachts 

6 

9 

Patrol  vessels,  ^EUihts. . 

8 

Destroyer  tenders 

Torpedo-boat  tenders. . 

1  (reserve) 

■ 

6 

3. 

5. ................. 

2...' 

te 

7 

1. 

Aircraft  tenders 

1 

Second  line,  1. 

TranspOTts 

3 

1 

3 

Repair  ships 

2 

4 

4 

4. 

Fuel  ships 

20 

i..! '.... 

Colliers  and  oilers 

24 

6. 

A-mTnunitinn  nhincf     ... 

1 

Do .*. 

2 

Supply  ships 

4 

io... 

3. 

Hospital  ships 

1 

I 

Do 

2 

2. 

Tugs 

47 !.'!!!.!..  -'- '"'"'' 

37 

3. 

Do 

2  (reserve) 

41 

11. 

Do 

1  (reserve) 

Harbor  tues 

22 

Do 

1  (reserve) 

2  (ordinaiy) 

13 

Do 

Motor  tujjs 1 ' 

37 

G. 

Do 

♦     1 

3   (reduced  com- 
plement). 
3  (reserve) 

Do 

Station,  3 

Naval  militia,  7... 

Do 

Training,  1 

Do 

Receiving,  3 

Do , 

Surveying,  2 ' 

Do ; 

Station.  1  (reserve)  > 

Do 

Receiving,  2  (re-  i 

serve). 
Torpedo  practice, 

1  (reserve). 
Barrack.  1  (ordi- 

Do 

Do 

Auxiliaries,     miscella- 

nary). 
1 

5 

6. 

neous.                         1 
Unclassifled 

1 

t 

9 

7. 

4  (ordinary) 

27 

District  craft.  mLscel- 

.     ..            .1 

18. 

laneous. 

- 
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The  following  is  the  total  number  of  veesels  in  commission  and  out  of  commison 
as  of  February,  1917: 


In  commission: 

Battleships 

Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Mine-depot  ships.-. . . . 
Mine  training  ship . . . 

Monitors 

Torpedo  boats 

Submarines 

Transports 

Gunboats 

Supply  ships 

Fuel  ships 

Converted  yachts . . . . 

Tugs 

Destroyer  tender 

Torpedo-boat  tenders 

Repair  ships 

Ammunition  ship 

Hospital  ship 

Special  types 


34 

30 

66 

2 

1 

7 

13 

40 

3 

20 

4 

20 

5 

47 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

14 


Out  of  commission: 

Battleships J 

Cruisers ^ 

Destroyer 1 

Torpedfo  boats 4 

Submarines 2 

Transport I 

Gunboats 7 

Fuel  ship 1 

Converted  yachts ^ 

Torpedo  boat  tenders '2 

Hospital  ship 1 

Special  types ' 


ToUl 


41% 


Total 


316 


The  following  is  the  total  number  of  vessels  in  commission  and  out  of  commMsion 
as  of  Januarv  1 ,  1 922 : 


In  commission: 

Battleships 21 

rruisers 13 

Mine  layers,  second  line 3 

Fleet  auxiliary 1 

Monitors,  second  line 2 

Destroyers 275 

Light  mine  layers 14 

SuD marines,  first  line 57 

Submarines,  second  line 34 

Fleet  submarines 3 

Eagle  boats 52 

Submarine  chasers 53 

Gunboats 11 

Patrol  vessels,  yachts 8 

Destroyer  tenders 6 

Submarine  tenders 7 

Repair  ships 4 

Store  ships 4 

Aircraft  tender 1 

Colliers  and  oilers 24 

Ammunition  ships 2 

Supply  ships 10 

Transports 3 

Hospital  ships 2 

Fleet  tugs 39 

District  tugs 42 

Harbor  tugs 25 

Motor  tugs 13 

Mine  sweepers 43 

A u X i  1  iaries ,  miscellaneous 5 

Unclassified 13 

District  craft,  miscellaneous 27 


Out  of  commission: 

Battleships 21 

Cruisers 12 

Mine  layers,  second  line 1 

Monitors,  second  line 4 

Destroyers 26 

Submarines,  second  line 4 

Eagle  boats 3 

Submarine  chasers 27 

Gunboats ' 

Destroyer  tenders 3 

Submarine  tender 1 

Store  ships 4 

Aircraft  tender. 1 

Colifirs  and  oilers b 

Supply  ships 3 

Hospital  ships 2 

Fleet  tugs 3 

District  tugs 11 

Mine  sweepers ^ 

Auxiliaries,  miscellaneous fi 

Unclassified 7 

District  craft,  miscellaneous 18 


Total. 


176 


Total 817 
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The  Chairman.  That  number  you  gave  means  ships  of  all  types  ? 
Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir;  the  817  takes  in  everything  in  com- 
mission, even  the  smallest. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  judged  from  Admiral  Coontz's  statement  that  the 
policy  was  to  be  much  more  economical  with  the  smaller  ships  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  but  your  request  involves  the  expenditure  of 
practically  the  same  amount,  month  by  month,  that  you  have  spent 
all  the  year  back. 

Secretary  Denby.  No,  sir;  our  request  is  for  a  figure  that  will 
carrv  us  through  and  is  approximately  $500,000  less  per  month. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  close  to  $2,500,000  per  month  that  you  are 
asking  for.  You  do  not  know  exactly^  what  balance  you  have  on 
hand,  but  you  have  some  and  you  are  asking  for  pretty  close  to 
S2, 500,000  per  month  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  think  the  admiral 
stated  when  he  was  here  that  he  thought  there  would  be  quite  a 
slowing  down  on  certain  types  of  ships.  He  stated  that  he  had 
issued  instructions  where  he  had  found  that  certain  ships  were  using 
too  much  oil  that  would  result  in  quite  a  bit  of  saving  m  the  future, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  that  in  these  estimates. 

Secretary  Denby.  We  are  still  making  every  effort  to  effect  savings. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  come  before  a  committee  of  Congress 
with  an  estimate  based  upon  nothing  definite,  and  then  have  to  come 
back  later  for  more  money.  We  would  have  to  come  back  and  say 
that  we  either  must  tie  up  certain  ships,  which  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  wishes  us  to  do,  or  that  we  would  have  to  have  more  money.. 
I  am  giving  you  an  estimate  on  which  I  know  we  can  get  through  with 
the  Navy  as  it  is  at  present,  under  the  reduced  steaming  plans  that 
are  now  in  operation,  and  we  have  conserved  as  much  as  we  possibly 
could.     I  think  that  in  the  year  prior  to  that,  or  in  the  fiscal  year  1921, 

we  expended 

Mr.  B^ELLfiY  (interposing).  You  spent  $36,000,000.  You  were 
spending  at  the  rate  oi  $3,000,000  per  month,  and  were  paying  over 
$3  a  barrel  for  oil,  20  per  cent  more  lor  coal,  and  you  had  a  20  per  cent 
bigger  Navy.  If  you  have  figured  down  your  oil  and  fuel  costs  to 
their  present  basis,  you  will  see  that  you  are  running  far  beyond  the 
basis  on  which  you  were  going  last  year. 

Secretary  Denby.  We  had  some  extraordinary  expenses  this  year, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  you  are  setting  oil  for  $1.48  per  barrel,  as  against 
three  dollars  and  something  last  year.  You  are  getting  your  oil  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  $1.48  per  barrel. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  we  are  paying  $1.76  per  barrel,  are  we 
not? 

Capt.  Leutze.  $1.78  is  the  average  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that 
includes  the  handling  charge.    The  net  price  is  $1.50  under  the  new 
contract  for  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro.    The  average  net  price 
for  the  Atlantic  coast  is  $1.88  plus  17  cents  for  a  handling  chaige. 
Mr  Ejilley.  It  is  $1.50  under  the  new  contract? 
Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  estimate  submitted  last  year  was  based  upon 
what  price  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  $2.85  was  the  average  last  year. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  $1.48  and  $2.86. 
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Secretary  Denby.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  we  have  had  two 
battleships  added  to  the  list  of  vessels  in  commission,  the  U.  S.  S« 
(Mifomia  and  U.  S.  S.  Maryland,  battleships,  first  line,  oil  bumerB. 

mx.  Kelley.  And  you  have  taken  out  six  battleships  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  We  have  taken  out  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  four  battleships,  second  line,  all  coal  burners.  If  you  can  con- 
vince us  that  these  figures  are  wron^,  while  I  still  recommend  the 
amount  we  have  asked  for,  we  woula  like  to  know  wherein  they  are 
wrong.  If  you  can  show  us  anyway  by  which  we  can  economize 
here,  we  wiU  be  glad  to  do  it.  What  t  want  is  an  amount  that  we 
know  is  adequate,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  understand  that  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  economize.  We  will  not  throw  any  oil 
away  because  we  have  authority  to  get  it.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
Navy  seriously  crippled,  as  it  might  be. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  additional  fuel  would  be  required  upon 
the  basis  of  a  cruising  period  of  five  days  per  month  instead  of  the 
present  cruising  period  of  three  days  per  month  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  figure  for  the  record 
if  you  wish  it,  but  within  the  last  few  aays  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  made  executive  decisions  involving  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  fleet  and  changes  in  the  status  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy. 
These  decisions  have  not  been  fully  promulgated  to  the  personnel 
involved  and  the  arrangements  themselves  have  not  reached  an 
executive  stage.  Consequently  the  estimates  under  fuel  and  trans- 
portation as  submitted  and  as  now  before  the  committee  may  be  now 
subject  to  revision  and  some  reduction.  The  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion based  on  the  estimate  submitted  to  date  would  be  ox  no  use  to 
you  under  the  circumstances  and  would  involve  a  long  calculation. 

FUEL   AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Keluby.  The  amount  you  ask  for  fuel  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  $10,709,000. 

Capt.  Leutze,  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Denby.  Taking  off  $500,000  for  the  Alaskan  coal  de- 
velopment, if  you  want  to  do  that,  or  rather  the  amount  left  March 
31,  when  work  stops. 

Mr.  liELLEY.  Give  us  the  details  of  the  $10,709,000  estimate. 

Capt.  Leutze.  The  details  are  on  the  credit  side  of  this  statement 
The  item  of  coal  is  $2,419,411 ;  fuel  oil,  $8,009,870;  gasoline,  $465,360; 
maintenance  of  coaling  plants,  $496,957;  tug  hire,  $96,000;  water, 
$187,500;  ice,  $20,000;  miscellaneous,  electric  current,  storage,  and 
compressed  air,  $117,200,  and  Alaska  coal  development,  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of 

Capt.  Lbutzb  (interposing).  A  total  of  $12,312,229.52,  but  we  have 
a  balance  of  $1,603,178  to  apply  against  that. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  a  net  balance  of  how  much  % 

Capt.  Lbutze.  $10,709,120. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  may  deduct  $500,000  for  the 
Alaskan  coal  development. 

Capt.  Leutzb.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  balance  remaining  when  work  stops. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil 
needed  ? 
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Capt.  Leutzb.  We  have  the  operating  plan  which  was  furnished 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  We  take  the  name  of  each  in- 
ciividual  ship,  and  from  the  record  that  was  sent  in  for  those  ships  on 
ooal  and  oil  consumption  we  compute  the  requirements  for  each  ship, 
and  we  arrived  at  that  amount  in  that  manner. 

BATTLESHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  battleships:  How  much  of  the  esti- 
mate of  $10,709,120  is  on  account  of  battleships? 
Capt.  Leutze.  For  coal  on  battleships,  $350,111. 
Mr.  Kelley.  $350,000  worth  of  coal  for  battleships  ? 
Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  giving  that  in  round  numbers. 
Mr.  Kelley.  There  is  $350,000  for  coal,  and  how  much  for  oil? 

MISCELLANISOUS  FLAGSHIPS. 

Capt.  Leutze.  $786,861.  The  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous  flag- 
ships  

Mr.  Kjelley  (interposing).  I  suppose  the  miscellaneous  flagships 
go  with  the  battleships! 

Capt.  Leutze.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  computation. 

ABMOBED  CBUISEBS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  us  leave  them  out  for  the  moment.  How  much 
do  you  estimate  for  the  armored  cruisers? 

Capt.  Leutze.  I  have  not  got  them  down  as  armored  cruisers.    I 

f'Ut  them  down  in  accordance  with  the  operating  plan  of  operations. 
t  does  not  check  in  with  that  annual  report  of  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral you  are  reading  from. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  do  you  not  follow  the  form  that  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  follows? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Because  we  computed  this  on  the  operations  plan 
given  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  That  was  the  way  we 
were  told  to  get  it  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  not  tell  them,  of  course,  the  requirements 
for  each  class  of  vessels. 

Capt.  Leutze.  For  instance,  of  the  armored  cruisers  two  are  in 
the  miscellaneous  flagships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  you  can  tell  how 
much  oil  you  will  burn  on  the  armored  cruisers? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Not  without  a  redrafting  of  this  statement.  It 
would  have  to  be  gone  over  again  by  ships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  department  has  a  scheme  of  accounts  by  which 
it  keeps  the  account  of  the  battleships,  armored  cruisers,  cruisers  of 
the  first  class,  etc.,  right  straight  down.  If  in  making  your  figures 
you  had  followed  vour  own  plan,  we  could  tell  by  comparison  where 
we  were  at,  but  ii  you  mix  the  ships  up  we  can  not  do  it,  because 
we  can  not  tell  what  ships  are  going  to  be  supplied  with  fuel.  In 
determining  on  a  policy  that  we  might  have  m  mind,  that  sort  of 
information  would  be  important. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  up  an  expense  sheet 
that  will  be  fairly  in  accordance  with  this  system  of  yours? 
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Admiral  Potter.  We  could  furnish  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  will  want  you  to  bring  it  up  with  the  latest  avail- 
able accurate  figures  obtainable  covering  the  expenditures  on  accoum 
of  the  ships  in  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Potter.  It  would  take  four  or  five  days  to  do  that 

Mr.  Reed.  You  want  a  statement  like  that  contained  in  the  annual 
report,  showing  the  expenditures  on  these  ships? 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  helpful,  but  we  are  discussing  onlj 
fuel  now.    Later  on  I  would  like  to  have  the  complete  statement. 

Admiral  Potter.  That  can  be  furnished  in  three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  long  would  it  take  to  supply  a  table  like  that 
in  the  annual  report  showing  all  the  expenses  of  all  the  ships,  ship 
by  ship,  under  the  proper  classifications? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  would  take  10  days. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  bring  you  up  to  how  late  a  date? 

Capt.  Leutzb.  Not  much  beyond  the  30th  of  September,  or  for 
the  first  three  months. 

.  Mr.  Kelley.  When  do  you  get  in  your  report  for  the  second  three 
months? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Some  of  it  is  60  to  90  days  getting  in. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  can  not  wait  for  that,  because  there  are 
some  urgent  things  that  must  be  passed  before  the  15th  of  March. 
For  instance,  we  have  some  provision  here  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Can  you  give  the  amount  estimated  for  the  first-clas^ 
cruisers  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  No,  sir;  I  can  give  the  amount  for  the  destroyers. 

DESTR0TEB8. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  us  have  the  destroyers. 

Capt.  Leutze.  We  have  65  of  them,  active,  $1,349,838.03.  For  the 
reserve  destroyers,  $2,187,203—213  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  makes  a  total  of  $3,536,203  for  the  destroyers 
alone  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir ;  $3,537,041. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  steaming  with  respect  to 
the  213  that  are  in  reserve. 

Capt.  Leutze.  This  was  computed  on  one  day's  steaming  in  30. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  will  take  practically  $2,187,000  to  keep  them  idle^ 

Capt.  Leutze.  Averaging  one  day's  steaming  per  month  for  213 
destroyers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  these  reserve  destroyers 
whey  they  were  very  active  last  summer  during  those  three  months— 
the  213,  or  whatever  number  was  in  reserve? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Destroyers  of  the  first  line,  161  of  them.  It  is  not 
separated  for  those  in  reserve,  sir;  they  are  all  in  here  together,  and 
there  are  276  of  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  know  what  you  spent  on  the  reserve  de- 
stroyers last  summer? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Not  separateljr ;  I  have  not  that  figure  with  me. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  that  figure  is  available,  is  it  ? 

Capt  Leutze.  I  think  we  can  get  it. 

(Note. — One  hundred  and  nlnety-slx  reserve  destroyers  burned  fuel  to  the 
approximate  value  of  $2,220,904  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September. ) 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  for  all  of  them  ? 

Capt.  Leittzb.  For  the  three  months,  $3,183,000.  This  includes  both 
active  and  reserve  destroyers  for  July,  August,  and  September. 

Mr.  Kbllet.  And  how  many  were  there? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  We  had  to  estimate 
for  115,  sir.  We  did  not  have  the  reports  in  at  the  time  this  statement 
was  made  up. 

Mr.  Kbllby.  So  you  are  going  to  spend  during  the  next  six  months 
about  one-half  as  much  for  fuel  for  the  destroyers  as  you  spent  during 
the  first  three  months? 

Capt.  Leutze.  About  half  as  much,  sir,  approximately,  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  a  figure,  $3,187,000,  for  276  de- 
stroyers for  the  first  three  months,  and  if  I  recall  correctly  the  figure 
we  had  before  us  previously  it  was  $12,000,000  and  something  as 
against  what  we  approximated  at  $9,000,000  for  the  entire  year,  so 
that  it  is  really  more  now  than  was  stated  then. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Yes.  If  they  had  gone  on  at  that  rate  it  would  have 
taken  $12,000,000  for  the  destroyers  alone. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  information  you  gave  us  then  indicated 
an  expenditure  of  $9,000,000  for  the  destroyers? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  here  100  reserve  destroyers  for  July, 
August,  and  September.  331,000  barrels,  at  an  average  price  of  $3  a 
barrel,  $093,000.    That  is  for  100. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Roughly  speaking,  you  had  300,  so  that  would  be 
around  $3,000,000,  which  is  what  you  gave  here. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  $3  per  barrel  was  before  the  reduced  price 
took  effect. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  reduced  price  become  effective? 

Admiral  Potter.  It  became  effective  the  first  time  in  November. 

Mr.  Kellet.  So  if  you  spent  $3,183,000  in  the  first  three  months, 
with  oil  about  half  what  it  was  then,  and  you  are  asking  for 
$3,536,000  for  the  next  six  months,  it  would  mean  that  you  intend 
to  run  the  destroyers  about  the  same  as  you  did  in  the  first  three 
months? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No  ;  there  is  some  error  in  the  figures  or  in  the 
reasoning,  one  or  the  other,  because  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to 
consider  that.  He  should  have  figured  this  on  the  small  amount  they 
are  to  run  during  the  last  six  months.  Now,  just  where  the  trouble 
is  I  do  not  exactly  see,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility, 
and  I  will  have  to  look  into  that.  The  misunderstanding  arises 
through  the  fact  that  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  figures 
for  three  months  and  those  for  six  months.  In  the  first  case  276  de- 
stroyers used  oil  to  the  value  of  $3,187,000  in  three  months,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $7,366,000  for  six  months.  The  estimate  for  the  Second  six 
months  is  for  278  destroyers  at  a  value  of  $3,537,000,  or  at  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  former  rate  of  consumption.  Mr.  Madden  speaks 
about  the  $9,000,000  which  was  figured  last  spring,  and  then  we  were 
talking  about  the  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  You  recall  that? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  only  estimated  that  it  would  take  $9,* 
000,000.  I  do  not  think  you  admitted  it,  but  we  estimated  it  at  that 
amount,  and  the  figures  now  indicate  $12,000,000  at  that  rate. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  see  that  if  you  used  $3,183,000  in  thrw 
months  and  ask  for  $3,536,000  for  six  months,  with  oil  about  half 
what  it  was  then,  it  would  mean  practically  the  same  steaming,  and 
I  wondered  whether  there  mmht  be  some  mistake  in  the  figure. 

Capt.  Leutze.  In  the  month  of  December,  from  actual  report,  '21' 
destroyers  in  reserve  used  only  $326,000  worth  of  oil. 

DE8TB0YEBS  LAID  UP. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  oil  do  you  use  on  one  of  these  destroy- 
ers when  it  is  in  reserve?    Tell  us  what  you  have  to  do. 

Secretary  Denby.  Captain,  did  you  take  into  account  the  100  we 
propose  to  lay  off! 

Capt.  Leutze.  No,  sir;  they  are  put  down  in  this  statement,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  being  a  part  of  the  213  in  reserve. 

Secretary  Denby.  Their  oil  consumption  will  be  very  little  when 
laid  up,  OT  course,  and  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  the  order 
to  decommission  the  100  has  scarcely  become  operative,  but  that  i> 
the  order,  so  I  think  there  is  some  partial  explanation  there,  because 
100  destroyers  will  be  absolutely  out  of  commission. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  figure  that  the  100  destroyers  that  are  goin^ 
to  be  put  out  of  commission  are  costing,  in  fuel,  roughly,  $lll,iMN) 
a  month,  which  would  be  $1,332,000  a  year,  more  or  less,  based  on  a 
minimum  period  at  sea  each  month,  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  they  are  laid  up. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Completely  laid  up ;  yes.  We  figure  that  is  what 
they  are  costing  us  now  and  that  is  what  we  will  save  if  we  put  thera 
out  of  commission,  if  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Just  what  do  you  do  to  a  destroyer  when  you  put  it 
out  of  commission,  orput  it  in  reserve  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  'The  placing  of  a  destroyer  out  of  commission 
means  taking  all  the  crew  off  of  it,  all  heating  and  all  lighting. 

Secretary  I)enby.  Except  about  six  men  in  the  crew. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  would  not  have  more  than  that  and  might  not 
have  that  many,  especially  if  we  should  lay  them  up  at  a  na-nr  yard 
like  Philadelphia  or  tie  them  up  to  a  buoy  in  Charleston.  In  that 
case  the  only  expense  would  be  that  of  having  somebody  go  around 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  there  was  no  possible  deterioration.  It 
is  our  intention  with  these  destroyers  that  are  new  to  place  them  in 
the  best  possible  shape  when  we  lay  them  up.  In  other  words,  thej 
will  be  completely  out  of  commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  intend  to  grease  their  machinery  and 
everything  of  that  kind  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  had  special  reference  to  the  fuel.  What  fuel  do 
they  burn  when  they  are  laid  up  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  None. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then,  where  do  you  get  the  $326,000  worth  that  you 
say  was  burned  in  December? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  not  laid  up  yet;  they  are  in  commis- 
sion, and  those  are  the  destroyers  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Keixey.  The  213  in  full  commission? 
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Admiral  Coontz.  In  reserve  commission ;  yes,  sir.  Of  that  number 
we  expect  10()  toiro  out  of  commission;  they  stop  cruising. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  If  you  intend  to  grease 
them  up  and  put  them  in  proper  storage,  why  can  you  not  begin  the 
operation  at  once  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  We  shall  begin  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Because  in  12  months  it  means  about  $1,000,000  for 
fuel. 

Secretary  Denby.  It  is  fully  intended  to  begin  it  at  once. 
Mr.  Kelley.  And  if  you  begin  it  at  once  you  do  not  need  so  much 
for  fuel. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  deduction,  but  Capt.  Leutze 
is  not  to  blame. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody;  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
at,  the  amount  of  money  necessary. 

Secretary  Denby.  It  is  the  purpose  immediately  to  lay  these  de- 
stroyers up  and  put  them  out  of  commission,  dry  their  boilers,  dry 
them  out  in  every  way  possible,  and  put  them  out  of  commission,  in 
which  event  they  will  not  have  any  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Who  knows  what  you  do  with  a  destroyer  that  is  in 
reserve  commission  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  She  has  about  half  a  crew,  and  she  steams  a 
certain  number  of  days  a  month.  She  is  extraordinarily  valuable  for 
the  training  of  men,  and  the  vessel  itself  is  kept  in  tiptop  condition. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  these  destroyers  in 
reserve  commission  are  really  in  full  commission,  as  far  as  fuel  goes? 
Secretary  Denby.  On  steaming  days  they  would  be  in  full  com- 
mission; yes,  eight  hours  a  month,  and  these  destroyers  would  need 
fuel  for  that  time,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  they  need  a  small  amount 
of  fuel ;  the  exact  amount  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  based  on  the  neces- 
sities of  light,  etc. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Captain,  is  it  your  understanding  that  the  213  de- 
stroyers in  reserve  steam  only  eight  hours  a  month  ? 
Capt.  Leutz.  I  computed  this  on  one  day  a  month. 
Mr.  Kelley.  One  day  of  24  hours? 
Capt.  Letttz.  Yes ;  one  day  of  24  houi*s. 
Mr.  Kelley.  That  would  be  three  8-hour  days  ? 
Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  this  was  computed. 
Admiral  Coontz.  That  is  on  this  line,  that  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  while  we  are  waiting  on  this  deficiency,  they 
were  ordered  not  to  steam  over  eight  hours,  but  should  we  get  the 
money  they  would  steam  one  day  a  month.    I  think  he  has  figured 
on  steaming  one  day  a  month. 

Capt.  Leutze.  One  day  a  month  for  the  six  months,  sir;  in  other 
words,  six  days'  steaming  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July  at  24 
hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  not  sure  yet  as  to  the  basis  on  which  you  arrive 
at  the  $326,000  for  the  montn  of  December.     Is  that  based  on  8 
hours  during  the  month  or  is  it  based  on  24  hours? 
Capt.  Leutze.  That  is  from  the  actual  reports  of  consumption. 
Mr.  Kelley.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  steamed  8  hours  or 
less  or  more  ? 
Capt.  Leutze.  No,  sir. 
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Secretary  Denby.  I  think  we  know  they  steamed  more  then  than 
they  are  steaming  now. 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  would  like  to  verify  that  in  the  record:  I 
would  not  like  to  state  oflFliand.  I  find  the  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, but  believe  they  were  in  accordance  with  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  1(X)  destix)yers  about  to  be  laid  up  in- 
cluded in  this  calculation? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  included  in  that  213. 

Secretary  Denby.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  they  are  included 
in  the  calculation  as  reserve  destroyers.  However,  they  will  not  be 
reserve  destroyers.  They  will  be  destroyers  absolutely  out  of  com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  making  the  fuel  figures  I  assume  that  the 
fuel  consumption  of  the  100  destroyers  to  be  laid  up  will  be  deducted] 
from  the  $10,000,000  you  estimate? 

Secretary  Denby.  i  should  think  there  would  be  some  deduction 
on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  for  the  entire  period,  because  they  will 
not  be  laid  up  at  once. 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  will  have  to  steam  to  the  places  at  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  up ;  and  then  their  stores,  if  sent  to  a  naw  yard, 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  taken  ashore  and  invoiced:  tlien  we 
would  endeavor  with  the  crew  to  do  all  of  the  laying  up  of  the 
engines,  etc.,  and  it  would  be  a  steady-going  process.  But  whatever 
saving  would  be  made  on  that  would  come  out  of  this  fuel. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  a  very  liberal  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  coFt  of  laying  up,  as  it  will  be  considerable. 

Mr.  Keixey.  We  are  only  dealing  with  fuel,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Denby.  It  will  require  fuel  until  they  have  Veachetl 
their  berths,  wherever  laid  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  cost  of  laying  up,  of  course,  would  enter  into 
this,  except  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Denby.  That  is  right;  moving  them  to  the  point  of 
berthing  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  enter  into  this,  and  what  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have 

Secretary  Denby  (interposing).  Except  that  some  items  of  fuel 
would  probably  come  in  and  the  maintenance  of  some  trifling  num- 
ber of  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  have  is  a  statement  showing 
the  possible  saving  that  would  result  from  that  source. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  such  a  statement  should  be  prepared 
for  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  have  that  in  the  record  it  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  have  these  reserve  destroyers  been  run- 
ning this  last  month? 

Admiral  Coontz.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have  run  eight 
hours. 

Note. — The  saving  wiU  be  about  $1,000  per  month  in  fuel  after  they  are  finallv 
placed  out  of  commission  In  June,  based  on  present  method  of  operation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Just  eight  hours  during  the  month  ? 
Admiral  Coontz.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  verify  that.    A  part 
of  those  to  go  out  of  commission  are  at  Charleston,  o.  C,  and  a  part 
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at  San  Diego,  Calif.  We  have  a  board  now  in  session  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  we  can  care  for  apart  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  whether 
Mare  Island  will  hold  some  of  them,  and  otherwise  whether  we  will 
keep  some  of  them  out  of  commissign  at  San  Diego  or  some  at 
Charleston. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  remember  what  the  steaming  was  during  the 
first  three  months?     It  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  was  it  not? 
Admiral  Coontz.  Very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  So  that  with  the  reduced  price  of  oil,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  with  the  reduced  plans  of  steaming,  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  figures  are  excessive. 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  the  figures  should  be  gone  over  again, 
and  we  will  do  that,  but  I  should  explain  that  it  was  only  last  week 
that  I  ordered  the  laving  up  of  the  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  a  question  now  of  how  long  a  period 
of  time  will  be  covered  by  the  laying  up  of  these  destroyers,  and 
whether  you  are  going  to  steam  them  from  San  Diego  to  Philadelphia 
will  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Secretary  Denby.  All  of  those  elements  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  cost  of  laying  them  up,  and,  therefore,  their 
maintenance  while  laid  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  other  classes  have  you  ? 

DESTROYER  TENDERS. 

Capt.  Leutzb.  Destroyer  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  Being  a  landsman  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
me  what  a  destroyer  tender  is. 

Capt.  Leutze.  It  is  the  mother  ship  for  18  destroyers,  as  a  rule, 
and  it  carries  stores,  provisions,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  warehouse  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  It  is  a  floating  warehouse,  yes  sir;  and  a  reserve 
depot. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  for  the  destroyer  tenders  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  $104,191  in  coal  and  $117,076  in  oil. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  destroyer  tenders  have  you? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Seven^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  in  commission  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  That  is  the  way  this  was  computed;  we  figured 
they  would  keep  seven. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  be  in  commission  if  these  100  are 

laid  up  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  took  out  one,  and  it  will  depend  on  whether 
all  the  destroyers  go  out  of  commission  at  San  Diego  or  Charleston 
as  to  whether  we  can  take  out  two.     We  have  already  taken  out  one. 

SUBMARINES  AND  SUBMARINE  TENDERS. 

Capt.  Leutze.  The  next  item  is  81  submarines,  $137,432.  Then 
6  submarine  tenders,  $51,904  for  coal  and  $62,776  for  fuel  oil. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  all  the  submarines,  does  it? 

Capt.  Leutze.  No,  sir;  we  have  seven  of  what  they  call  shore- 
based  submarine  tenders ;  they  stay  at  the  base  and  do  not  move,  as 
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a  rule,  but  they  do  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  steaming  for  neces- 
saiT  purposes,  such  as  charging  batteries,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  A  submarine  tender  carries  the  fuel  supply  and 
the  food  supply  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  All  submarine  tenders  do  not  carry  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  It  carries  extra  fuel,  does  it  not? 

Capt.  Leutze.  It  carries  lubricating  oil,  clothing,  provisions,  sen- 
eral  supplies,  and  sometimes  fuel.  Usually  the  oil  is  carried  in 
tankers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  do  you  estimate  for  those  tenders? 

Capt.  Leutze.  $110,179. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  oil? 

MINE  LAYERS. 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes;  seven  of  them.  Two  mine  layers,  $31,254  coa] 
and  $40,778  fuel  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  mine  layers;  that  is,  do  you  need  to 
keep  them  in  service? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes  we  were  very  deficient  before  the  last  war. 
and  we  found  how  necessary  it  was  to  keep  up  the  mining  process. 
and  we  also  know  that  the  mine  barrage  which  we  laid  in  the  North 
Sea  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ending  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  needed  to  keep  them 
in  active  service  now. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  do  it  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  to  have 
somebody  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Denby.  We  need  to  keep  such  men  trained  as  a  part  of 
a  balanced  navy. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  are  some  more  of  those  vessels,  are  there  not  t 

Admiral  Coontz.  Those  are  the  big  mine  layers,  while  the  other^ 
are  the  smaller  ones. 

Capt.  Leutze.  We  have  liffht  mine  layers,  too. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  are  laid  up  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  No  ;  we  have  14  of  those,  and  they  amount  to  $276,1 7r» 
for  oil. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a  deficiency  proposition  we 
might  stop  the  mine-laying  work  for  a  while  ? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
fleet,  and  if  we  are  going  to  keep*  up  the  units  of  the  fleet  we  will 
need  mine  layers.  We  are  not  laying  mines,  neither  are  we  firing 
at  an  enemy,  but  we  are  keeping  up  our  target  practice. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  told  the  committee  the  other 
day  that  we  had  decided  to  reduce  those  to  10,  of  which  4  would  be 
in  the  Atlantic,  4  in  the  Pacific,  and  2  in* China;  that  would  allow 
a  reduction  there  of  4. 

The*  Chairman.  And  the  cost  of  the  others  would  be  how  much  ( 

Admiral  Coontz.  It  would  be  that  much  off;  it  would  be  a  pro- 
portional reduction,  four- fourteenths,  depending  on  when  they  ^ 
out  of  commission. 

Capt.  Leutze.  $80,000,  roughly,  if  they  had  been  decommissioned 
in  January. 
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M][NE  SWEEPERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  16  mine  sweepers.  Is  there  any  further 
need  for  mine  sweepers? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  same  statement  goes  as  to  them.  The  Sec- 
retary has  determined  within  the  past  week  that  they  would  be  re- 
duced to  10 — 4  in  the  Atlantic,  4  in  the  Pacific,  and  2  in  the  Asiatic 
waters. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  is  $172,124  for  mine  sweepers ;  is  that 
right? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mine  sweepers  do  you  take  off? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Four. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  take  off  four-sixteenths,  or  one-quarter? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes;  and  for  the  six  months  that  would  be  about 
$43,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  figuring  on  six  months  as  to  all 
these  figures,  are  you  not? 

Capt.  Leutze.   x  es ;  from  January  1  to  June  30. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  your  fleet  maneuvers,  and  work  of  that  sort,  are 
these  a  part  of  the  outfit? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are ;  we  use  them  with  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  take  them  to  Guantanamo  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Pacific ;  they 
are  at  Honolulu,  and  in  Asiatic  waters  we  keep  them  in  Cavite,  or  in 
places  like  that,  when  we  do  not  otherwise  use  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  In  your  fleet  maneuvers 
do  you  depend  on  these  mine  sweepers  and  mine  layers? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  absolutely  dependent  upon 
them,  and  the  only  reason  we  keep  this  number  is  to  keep  somebody 
who  knows  how  to  do  the  job,  and  we  have  found  out  that  we  must 
do  that  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Navy. 

aircraft  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  for  example,  aircraft  tenders.  Are  you 
still  going  to  continue  the  two  you  have  i 

Aomiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  for  oil  is  $67,021.  Then  you  have 
one  aircraft  carrier.    Of  what  does  that  consist? 

Secretary  Denby.  That  is  the  Langley^  one  experimental  aircraft 
carrier,  and  that  is  in  service  now. 

repair,  store,  and  towing  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  two  repair  ships. 

Secretary  Denby.  They  are  invaluable. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  with  the  fleet? 

Secretary  Denby.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  and  more  thej^  are  saving 
money  by  making  the  repairs  that  are  possible  at  sea. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  store  ships.    What  do  they  do? 

Capt.  Leutze.  They  carry  principally  fresh  provisions  and  also 
general  stores. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  four  of  those  ? 
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Capt.  Leutzb.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  in  order  to  properly  supply  the 
two  fleets. 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  to  be  reduced  to  three  by  the  1st  of 
July. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  before? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  will  not  be  any  saving;  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  19  fleet  towing  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  to  be  reduced  to  12. 

The  Chairman.  Now? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  end  of  the  spring  target  prar 
tice  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  will  that  be  done? 

Admiral  Coontz.  By  the  31st  of  March,  which  means  that  we  can 
reduce  that  for  a  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  that  number  by  seven  ships? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  three  months? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

OILERS   AND   COLLIERS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  3'ou  have  eight  oilers,  but  you  have  no 
calculation  made  for  them. 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes ;  $258,861  for  the  oilers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  keep  the  oilers  in  service? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  five  colliers? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  reduced  to  four. 

Capt.  Leutze.  We  use  the  oilers  and  colliers  for  moving  fuel  oil 
and  coal  and  we  can  do  it  very  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  taken  off  one  of  the  five  colliers,  so 
that  you  take  off  one-fifth  of  $146,515  ? 

Capt.  Leutze.  Yes,  sir;  approximately,  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Secretary  Denby.  When  does  that  ship  go  out  of  commission? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  are  going  to  order  it  out  at  once;  it  will  be 
done  by  the  31st  of  March. 

CARGO  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  cargo  vessels.  What  about  those 
vessels  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  are  going  to  use  12  of  the  cargo  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  only  carry  two  here. 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  do  not  know  how  that  number  got  there,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Reed.  Those  two  are  on  the  Asiatic  Station  and  are  shown 
separately ;  the  others  are  shown  further  down. 

SURVEY  SHIP. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  one  survey  vessel.  In  what  way 
do  you  use  that  vessel? 
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Admiral  Coontz.  We  use  that  for  making  surveys  of  the  southern 
coast  to  Cuba,  and  we  are  also  making  surveys  of  the  east  coast  of 
Honduras.    We  used  to  run  three  but  now  we  run  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  included  in  the  Coast  and  Greodetic 
Survey  work? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  leave  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Lakes ;  the  foreign  part  is  ours.  We  are  only 
running  one  to  keep  a  nucleus.  The  various  nations,  as  a  rule,  sur- 
vey the  various  parts  of  the  earth ;  the  British  do  most  of  it,  but  we 
do  a  lot  of  our  share. 

PATROL   SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  17  patrol  vessels  at  a  cost  of  $325,312. 
How  many  of  those  are  you  going  to  keep  in  commission  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  aregoing  to  keep  15.  The  Albany  and  the 
New  Orleans  are  very  old.  We  got  them  in  the  Spanish  War  from  the 
British,  and  the  Secretary  has  directed,  within  the  last  10  days,  that 
those  two  vessels  be  placed  out  of  commission.  They  are  ooth  in 
China.  That  reduces  the  number  of  patrol  vessels  by  two,  and  we 
are  sending  out  two  more  to  relieve  them.  I  should  say  they  will  get 
home  and  he  out  of  commission  by  the  31st  of  May,  so  that  will  take 
oflf  one-sixth  of  the  expense.  I  find  we  can  not  relieve  them  and  get 
them  home  sooner.  The  Aaheville  and  the  Sacramento  go  out  from 
this  coast  to  relieve  them. 

fish  commission  boats. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  Fish  Commission  boats.  What 
about  those  boats? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  man  the  Fish  Commission  boats  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  we  can  not  get  out  of  it;  we  have  got  to  furnish  the 
people  and  so  on;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  up  any  day. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  for  the  Fish  Commission? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  man  the  Fish  Commission  boats  and  oper- 
ate them.    Congress  directed  us  to  officer  and  man  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  to  the  Pribilof  Islands? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  go  all  over,  sir;  mostly  in  the  northern 
Pacific,  one  small  one  is  on  this  side ;  they  do  all  sorts  of  things,  from 
making  deep-sea  soundings  up  to  making  fishery  investigations  of  all 
sorts. 

ships  on  special  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  12  ships  on  special  duty?  What 
are  they? 

Admiral  Coontz.  .The  12  ships  on  special  duty  are  headed  by  the 
Mayflower  and  the  Sylph;  we  have  one  tug  at  Guantanamo;  we  have 
one  at  Port  au  Prince ;  we  have  two  at  Santo  Domingo ;  we  have  two 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  we  have  one  at  Constantinople,  where  our 
naval  officer  is  our  only  representative  and  our  higli  commissioner; 
we  have  two  at  Guam  and  one  at  Samoa.  They  are  small  craft,  as  a 
rule,  and  are  necessitated  by  our  representatives  being  off  from  other 
people  and  once  in  a  while  there  is  an  insurrection  or  some  sort  of 
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trouble  that  comes  up ;  we  have  always  kept  them  there  and  we  col 
sider  them  a  necessity.  In  Haiti,  for  instance,  we  have  a  high  con. 
missioner  now  who  will  control  the  whole  island ;  he  has  to  go  arounl 
and  in  Santo  Domingo  we  have,  I  take  it,  4,000  men  and  oflncials  somr 
of  whom  must  go  all  around  the  island  at  times,  and  they  hav-e  a 
other  means  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  not  dispense  with  any  of  those  ships  f 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir. 


FLEET  TUGS. 


The  Chairman.  What  about  the  BO  fleet  tugs?  What  do  thev  do' 
They  are  costing  $434,549. 

Secretary  Denby.  They  handle  ships  in  the  harbors. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  harbor  tugs  besides.  You  have  C- 
harbor  tugs  in  addition  to  the  30  fleet  tugs. 

Secretary  Denby.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  fleet  tugs  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Coontz.  These  craft  are  assigned  to  14  separate  naval  dis- 
tricts which  are  further  subdivided  into  49  separate  activities,  whicL 
include  navy  yards,  naval  stations,  ammunition  depots,  coaling  de- 
pots, proving  grounds,  torpedo  factories,  aircraft,  torpedo  and  sub- 
marine bases,  all  of  which  in  their  general  work  require  tug  serricf 
of  one  class  or  another. 


Fleet  ,harJ)or,  district,  and  motor  tugs. 


Name. 


First  district: 

Mohave,  Patapsoo 

Nottoway,  I  wana.  Penacook,  James  Wooley 

Nos .  70,  71 ,  73  (73  nas  dviUan  crew) 

Tliird  district: 

Bagadaoe,  Lykens,  Sagamore 

Cayuga,  Narkeota,  Pentucket,  Pawnee 

NosTSS.  54,  55,  66,  ei,  63, 67,  ^  74,  84, 81 

Fourth  district: 

Klalmia.Arapaho  (ordered  out) 

Modoc,  Nausett,  Samoset 

No.  82  (ordered  out) 

Fifth  district: 

Wandank 

Advance,  Hercules,  Massasoit,  Mohawk,  Rocket,  Wahneta, 
Wicomico 

Nos.  80, 83 

Sixth  district: 

Wandank,  Umpqua 

Sebago 

No.  ft 

Seventh  district: 

Bay  Spring 

Saoo 

Eleventh  district: 

Koka 

Noe.86,88 

Twelfth  district: 

Tillamook,  Undaunted 

Dreadnaught,  Lively,  Navigator,  Unadilla,  Vigilant 

Nos.  87,  89794,  »5, 96,99 

Thirteenth  district: 

ChaUence,  Iroqucis,  Tatnuck,  Mahopac 

Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo 

No.  98 


Type  and  number. 


Fleet. 


2 


District. 


harbor.      Meter 
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Fleet,  lutvhor,  dUMct^  and  nwtor  tutjH — (!outiiiue(l. 


Type  and  number. 


Name. 


Fleet. 


Fourteenth  district: 

Keosanqua,  Navojo.  Sunnadin. 

No8.49,50 

Nos.90,93 

Fifteentli  district: 

Algorma,  Sciota 

Sixteenth  district: 

Genesee,  Piscataqua 

Wompatuck 

No.  82. 

Washington  Navy  Yard: 

Catawba,  Mendota,  Uncas 

Indianhead,  Md.: 

Triton... 

No8. 77,78 

Naval  stations 

Fleets 


10 
6 


Total. 


40 


District. 


3 
1 


33 


Harbor. 


22 


Motor. 


12 


AH  the  fleet  tugs  are  ocean-going  tugs,  and  many  of  them  are 
fitted  with  fire-extinguishing  apparatus.  They  also  tow  vessels  at 
sea  and  barges  from  port  to  port.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  the  number  of  enlisted  men  by  10,000  andf,  in  the  course  of  the 
reduction  of  the  10,000  men  we  are  going  to  cut  down  the  tugs  as 
much  as  possible ;  that  is  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  10.000  men  have  been  let  out? 

Secretary  Dbnby.  None  of  them. 

Admiral  Coontz.  There  are  7,296  men  on  the  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  all  be  laid  up  before  the  1st  of  July? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes;  by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  fleet  tugs  will  be  dispensed 
with  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  will  get  rid  of  at  least  10,  and  all  of  those 
we  can. 

Secretary  Denby.  He  said  fleet  tugs,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Seven  of  the  fleet  tugs  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  will  probably  sell  them  if  they  will  bring 
a  good  price. 

(List  showing  location  follows:) 

Assignment  of  **  fleet "  tugs. 

[Total,  40  fleet  tugs.] 


Name. 


To  naval  districts: 

Mohave 

Patapsco 

Baeaduoe 

LyKens 

Sagamore 


Kafania... 
Arapaho.. 
Wandank. 
Wando... 


Naval  district. 


First.. 
....do. 
Third. 
....do. 
....do. 


Fourth. 
....do. 
Fifth... 
Sixth.. 


Location. 


Boston,  Navy  Yard 

Boston 

New  Ix>ndon 

New  York  Navy  Yard 

lona    Island    ammnnition 

depot. 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. . . . 

do 

Norfolk 

Charleston 


Enlisted 
men. 


27 
32 
27 
32 
25 

29 
20 
37 
20 
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Assignment  of  "  fleet "  tugs — Continued. 


Name. 


To  naval  districts— Continued. 

Umpqua 

Bay  Spring 

Koka 

Tillamook 

Undaunted 

Challenge 

Iroquois 

Tatnuck 

Mahopac 

Sunnadin 

Navajo 

Keoaanqua 

Sdota 

Algorma 

Genesee 

Piscataqua 

Naval  station  duties: 

Ontario 

Napa 

Pot(miac 

Montcalm 

Chenning 

Tadousac 

Osceola 

Naval  air  station  duties: 

Kewaydin 

Patuxent 

Allegheny 


Naval  district. 


Sixth 

Seventh 

Eleventh... 
Twelfth.... 

do 

Thirteenth. 

do 

....do 

do 

Fourteenth. 

do 

....do 

Fifteenth.. 

....do 

Sixteenth.. 
do 


Samoa 

Guam 

Santo  Domingo. 

Guantanamo 

Annapolis 

St.  Thomas 

Haiti 


Location. 


Charleston 

Key  West 

San  DicKO 

Mare  Island  Navy  Ytfd.. 

do 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard... 

do , 

....do 

....do 

Pearl  Harbor , 

....do 

...do 

Canal  Zone 

....do 

Cavite  Navy  Yard 

do 


EnllMptj 
men 


.H 


!4 


I4 


»t 


4 


Fifth Norfolk.... 

Fifteenth Canal  Zone. 

Eighth Pensaoola.. 


With  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets: 

Atlantic  Fleet:  Contocook,  luka,  Carrabasset. 
Paci£k)  Fleet:  Pinola,  Sonoma. 

HARBOR  TUGS. 

The  Chairman.  We  come  to  the  harbor  tugs;  that  is  where  voi; 
were  going  to  dispense  with  a  lot  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  are  going  to  endeavor  to  dispense  with  1 
of  those,  Mr.  Chairman.    They  will  go  out  of  commission  bv  Man:. 
31. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  coal  burners? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  mostly  coal  burners. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  judge  they  were  all  because  $2r>.- 
294.84 — one-sixth — of  those  come  off.  Then  tlie  eagle  boats,  25,  whar 
do  they  do  ? 

EAGLE  BOATS. 


Admiral  Coontz.  We  possess  54  eagle  boats  built  under  tht- 
emergency  of  the  late  war.  Of  those*  13  are  in  ordinary  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  4  are  out  of  commission  in  difFerent  districts,  1 
is  serving  with  the  marines  at  Quantico,  5  are  with  the  various  5ul»- 
marine  detachments  at  San  Pedro,  Pearl  Harbor,  Coco  Solo,  an*: 
New  London,  and  the  remaining  29  are  scattered  over  the  variou- 
naval  districts  and  used  solely  for  the  training  of  naval  reservists. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  you  were  going  to  dispense  wit! 
the  services  of  the  Naval  Reserve? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  do  not  think  you  could.  We  are  just  waitin:: 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  stabilize  the  Naval  Reserve.  Thev  discharpetl  a 
large  number  of  them  and  stopped  their  pay,  but  tliey  callwl  f  •'- 
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A^oluiiteers  and  a  number  at  once  reenlisted  in  dass  6  without  pay. 
IMy  judgment  is  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  train  the  Naval 
IReserve.  I  understand  that  the  whole  suoject  will  be  thrashed  out 
shortly  with  a  board. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  the  Naval  Reserve  be  trained  from  week  to 
Tveek  durinff  the  next  six  months? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  are  there? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  will  have  to  give  you  the  definite  figure.  There 
were  17,628  officers  and  men  in  class  6  on  January  1^  1922. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Can  not  you  close  down  that  activity  until  you  get 
your  plans  or  legislation  worked  out? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  working  for  nothing,  and  it  would  be 
u  very  serious  thing. 

Mr.  I^ELLEY.  If- they  are  working  for  nothing,  they  are  probably 
not  doing  very  much. 

Secretary  Denby.  You  remember  the  old  Naval  Militia — they  are 
doing  very  much  the  same  work. 

SUBMARINE  CHASERS. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  submarine  chasers,  how  many  of  those 
have  you  in  the  service?     There  are  45  marked  here. 

Admiral  Coontz.  There  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  78  subchasers  out  of  337  which  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
31  in  commission,  17  training  reserves,  19  out  of  commission,  10 
on  sale,  10  that  have  been  loaned  to  be  kept  in  condition.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  the  department  that  by  the  30th  of  June  most  of  the 
31  now  in  commission  will  be  placed  out  of  commission  and  placed 
on  sale.  We  have  some  a  long  way  from  home,  such  as  Constanti- 
nople, where  there  are  two,  and  at  various  other  places,  but  there 
is  going  to  be  a  distinct  gain  in  the  next  year's  bill,  because  we  get 
them  home  and  sell  them  as  fast  as  we  can  replace  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  45  liere^ 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  have  in  commission  31  and  in 
training  *  reserves  17.  We  expect  to  continue  training  the  reserves 
wnth  the  17  unless  Congress  directs  otherwise,  and  the  other  31  will 
be  reduced  by  the  end  of  tlie  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  we  had  not  built  those  boats,  we  could  get  along 
just  as  well  and  would  not  have  tliat  expense? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  have  done  a  good  deal  of  service. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  know  they  have  been  useful  in  the  war,  but  if  we 
had  not  built  them  we  would  not  build  them  now — ^there  is  no  naval 
constructor  who  would. 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  eagle  boats  and  the  subchasers  have  had  their 
use. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  true. 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Secretary  has  told  you  the  situation;  we 
have  gotten  rid  of  about  600  out  of  1,400.  We  are  going  to  sell  more. 
Since  Mr.  Denby  came  into  office  we  have  sold  246  ships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  These  subchasers  use  up  a  tremendous  amount  of 
gasoline? 

Admiral  Coontz.  If  we  did  not  have  use  for  them,  we  would  sell 
them. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  What  if  yoii  did  not  have  them? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  expect  that  you  would  pay  money  for  tu<r  hire. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  not  have  to  hire  any  tugs? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Not  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  that  you  have  a  lot  of  them  there? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  tug  at  Constantinople — if  you 
had  to  hire  a  tug  there.  We  have  been  reducing  them  from  337  down 
to  the  31  for  ourselves  now,  and  those  31  are  going  by  the  lK>anl  a^ 
fas  as  possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOATS. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  what  about  this  misc^elhineou?  lot 
of  30  ships,  the  cost  of  which  was  $379,746.90,  which  seem  t<»  be  all 
coal  burners? 

Admiral  Coontz.  They  are  at  the  various  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  miscellaneous  boats? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir;  they  have  various  duties.  I  should  like 
to  have  this  entered  fully  in  the  record. 

Helot  i,  S.  p.  /N7.  motor  l»oat,  92  feet  lonj;,  ferry  duty  at  navy  yanl,  Pu^r^-t 
Sound,  six  men. 

Privateer,  motor  boat.  1(X5  feet  lon^,  district  tender  at  navy  yard.  New  York, 
five  men. 

Satnoset  Xo.  2M00,  freight  and  passenger  steamer,  103  feet  long.  use<l  with 
receiving  sliip.  New  York,  no  men  regularly  attached. 

Traffle,^  freight  steamer.  10(5  feet  long,  out  of  conunisslon.  navy  yard,  N»'u 
York. 

Tranfifer,  freight  steamer,  110  feet  long,  duty  navy  yard.  New  York,  six  men. 

Zumbrota,  motor  boat,  69  feet  long,  used  along  Florida  coast  by  <*oiuniandant. 
Key  West,  five  men. 

Clio,  freight  and  passenger  steamer,  109  fec»t  long,  use<l  at  training  station 
Norfolk,  in  ecmimission,  nine  men. 

Commodore,  old  steamer,  bedded  in  concrete  at  Chicago.  use<l  for  train iuj 
reservists,  six  men. 

Cyane,  ferryboat,  99  feet  long,  used  at  Newport  as  torpcnio  range  tender,  six 
men. 

Faithful,  ferry  launch,  SO  feet  long,  used  at  Newport  as  yard  ferrybojit,  thr***- 
men. 

Wave,  ferryboat,  10.")  feet  long,  used  at  Newport  as  yard  ferryboat.  civili;in 
crew  of  nine  men. 

Narra^ansett.  ferryboat,  117  feet  long,  used  at  Newport  as  yard  ferr>'t»<««*< 
civilian  crew  of  nine  men. 

Porpoise,  ferryboat,  185  feet  long,  used  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  as  pa>i»en- 
ger  boat  to  Indianhead  and  Dahlgren,  24  men. 

Grampus,  freight  and  passenger  steamer.  126  feet  long,  at  Washingtim  Nhw 
Yard,  in  commission,  not  operating,  eight  men,  alternates  with  Porpoise  -n 
operating. 

Oeo.  F.  Pearce,^  freight  and  paasenger  boat,  121  feet  long,  at  Phila«ielphi:3 
Navy  Yard,  out  of  commission  (ordered). 

/nca,*  ferryboat,  103  feet  long,  at  Ne^^^)ort,  R.  I.,  out  of  commiasioa.  waiiii^ 
transfer  to  fifth  district. 

Admiral  Glass,  ferryboat,  85  feet  long,  at  Mare  Island,  in  commission.  <ix 
men,  laid  up  for  repairs,  used  for  freight  and  passengers  at  San  Franci«>i>  in 
naval  transportation  service. 

Dart,  ferry  launch,  71  feet  long,  at  Mare  Island,  in  commission,  five  niec. 
navy-yard  duty. 

Leslie,  ferry  launch,  75  feet  long,  at  Mare  Island,  in  commission,  17  nier.. 
used  as  fire  launch. 

Castro,  ferry  launch,  75  feet  long,  at  San  Francisco,  in  commission,  six  num 
used  for  freight  and  passengers  in  naval-transportation  service  at  San  FrtL 
Cisco. 


^  Out  of  oommission. 
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Vergima,^  yacht,  125  feet  long,  at  Mare  Island,  out  of  commission,  to  be  sokl 

I^ituifare,  ferry  launch  (small),  at  Mare  Island,  yard  duty,  in  commission, 
five  men. 

A^mbulance  boat  No.  i,  formerly  motor  tug  No.  P7,  hospital  trips,  naval-trans 
portation  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Mare  Island,  five  men. 

Ajnbulance  boat  No.  2,  formerly  motor  tug  No.  101,  in  commission,  naval 
liospital,  Norfolk.  Va.,  four  men. 

Ambulance  boat  No.  S.^  fonnerly  motor  tug  No.  101,  out  of  commission,  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Iif*r-ce(tu,^  ex-torpe<lo  boat  Talbot,  99  feet  long,  used  as  ferryboat  at  Indian- 
heficl,  Md.,  now  out  of  commission,  minor  repairs,  no  cr«w  assigned. 

Ooast  torpedo  boat  *Vo.  6,  ex-torpedo  boat  Morris,  138  feet  long,  at  Newport, 
R.   I.,  minor  repairs,  to  be  used  as  tender  on  torpedo  testing  barge.  11  men. 

Marija,  motor  boat.  45  feet  long,  used  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  three  men. 

HerreshofP  No.  323.  yacht,  112  feet  long,  used  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  torpe<lo 
testing  range  at  Piney  Point.  Md..  12  men. 

SHOrdyside,  ferry  launch,  85  feet  long,  civilian  crew,  ferry  between  Naval 
A^caciemy  and  experimental  station. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  making  up  this  list  now  will  it  not  be  possible  for 
voii  and  the  Secretary  to  make  a  further  examination  of  these  boats 
:liat  seem  to  be  of  verv  little  militarv  service  and  see  if  the  whole 
natter  can  not  be  eliminated? 

Secretary  Denby.  I  think  when  you  get  through  with  the  de- 
5troyei"s  you  will  have  pretty  nearly  combed  down  the  matter  to 
economy.    However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  that  up. 

Admiral  Coontz.  We  can  have  it  prepared,  I  take  it,  in  48  hours. 
The  reason  the  figures  differ  from  mine,  we  got  this  word  Saturday 
li^ht,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  it.  While  Capt.  Leutze  worked 
from  2  p.  m.  Sunday  until  9  a.  m.  this  morning  he  was  working  on 
iifferent  figures.    I  think  within  48  hours  we  can  get  it. 

NAVAL  TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  naval  transport  service,  33,  they  are  coal 
'    )urners  and  oil  burners? 

Capt.  Leutze.  The  N.  T.  S.  run  special  trips  from  New  York  to 
he  west  coast  and  save  considerable  money  carrying  navy  freight, 
>assengers,  and  fuel. 
Mr.  KelI|Ey.  Is  this  what  you  call  the  naval  overseas  service  ? 
Capt.  Leutze.  It  used  to  be  called  that. 
^       The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of 
hese? 
Admiral  Coontz^  What  number? 
The  Chairman.  Thirty-three,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  possibility  of  reducing  those. 
'    will  be  glad  to  put  that  in.    The  oilers  to  be  handled  are  13,  the 
oUiers  come  down  to  4,  and  the  transport  cargo  vessels  to  10. 
The  Chairman.  Twenty-seven  against  33? 
•      Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  put  them  in  the  list. 

illers  (13) : 

Arethu8a,  Atlantic  coast. 

Alameda,  Norfolk;  ordered  out  of  commission. 
Katoeaht  fitting  out  at  Philadelphia. 
Larwmie,  fitting  out  at  Norfolk. 

"  '-    ^Out  of  commission. 
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Oilers  (13)— <,'outinuetl. 

Mattole,  not  yet  taken  over  from  Shipping  Board. 

Patoka,  transpacific  oil  service. 

RamapOf  transpacific  oil  service. 

Rapidan,  fitting  out  at  Norfolk. 

Salinad,  fitting  out  at  Norfolk. 

SapelOj  oil  service  for  vessels  in  Europe. 

Sepulga,  fitting  out  at  Mare  Island. 

Tippecanoe,  not  yet  taken  over  from  Shipping  Board. 

Tnnity,  temporarily  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Colliers  (4)  : 

Neptuney  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

NercttSf  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Proteus,  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Jason,  assigned  to  Pacific  Fleet. 
Transports  and  cargo  vessels  (10)  : 

Henderson,  West  Indies  transport  service. 

Argonne,  Atlantic-Pacific  transport  service. 

Chaumont,  Atlantic-Pacific  transport  service. 

Kittery,  West  Indies  freight  service. 

Beaufort,  West  Indies  freight  service. 

}^e%cport'I^^e\cs,  transpacific  freight  service. 

Vega,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

Capella,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

Sirius,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

Caesar,  Hampton  Roads. 

Tutiula,  to  be  placed  out  of  commission  about  June  30. 
Total,  27. 

RESERVE  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  reserve  battleship — I  do  not  know  the 
name — J3,476  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  $22,734,  a  reserve  cruiser? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  cruiser  known  as  the  Charleston;  she  is  at 
San  Diego.  She  takes  the  place  of  the  Birmingha^i^  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  Niagara^  which  we  will  place  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Kei^ley.  Please  give  some  of  the  details  when  you  make  up  the 
revised  list. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Seventeen  reserve  submarines:  vou  have  already 
called  our  attention  to  them? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  you  keep  the  17  reserve  submarines? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No;  sell  them. 

Mr.  Keijj^-y.  Thev  cost  how  much  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.*  $6,725. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Eeserve  mine  sweepers,  12;  you  will  cut  those  out? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir ;  as  soon  as  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  (!ut  out  $97,971.    We  have  213  reserve  destroyers  { 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tlie  cost  there  is  $2,187,203.58? 

Admiral  C'oontz.  The  Secretary's  proposition  is  to  keep  76  in  full 
commission  and  put  100  more  out  of  commission,  and  the  expense 
will  be  practically  nil. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  will  be  shown  in  your  revised  list? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keli.ey.  Which  one  of  the  items  include  the  armored  cruisers 
and  the  other  cruisers? 
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Admiral  Coontz.  The  armored  cruisers  that  still  exist  would  be  in 
the  item  4  or  5,  flagships,  and  are  represented  by  the  Seattle^  the 
Birminghgim^  and  the  Rochester.  There  is  only  one  armored  cruiser 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  armored  cruiser 
and  a  cruiser  of  the  first  class? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  call  an  armored  cruiser  one  of  our  sliips  which 
when  built  was  intended  to  take  her  place  in  the  battle  line.  The 
time  of  that  class  is  past.  They  have  now  battle  cruisers  of  a  more 
advanced  type. 

Mr.  Kelley.  All  of  these  cruisers  are  in  commission  that  are 
shown  on  pages  95  and  96  of  last  year's  report  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Paymaster 
(ieneral  showing  charges.  It  does  not  indicate  the  status  of  the 
ships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Those  you  are  buying  fuel  for  for  the  next  six 
monthSj  tell  us  which  of  them  are  included  in  that  list. 

Admiral  Coontz  (reading  from  page  95,  annual  report  Paymaster 
General,  United  States  Navy :) 

Armored  cruisers:  Frederick,  no;  Huntington,  no;  North  Carolina,  no; 
Huron,  yes;  Memphis,  no;  Missoula,  no;  Pittsburgh,  no;  Pueblo,  no;  8a/n 
Diego,  mined  1917,  no;  Seattle,  no.  Cruisers:  Brooklyn,  no;  Charleston,  yes; 
Milwaukee,  sunk  in  1917,  no;  Rochester,  yes;  St.  Louis,  no;  Chicago,  yes; 
Columbia,  no — ^been  sold;  Minneapolis,  no — been  sold;  Olympia,  no;  Omaha, 
no;  Milwaukee,  no — MiUvaukee  has  been  gone  for  a  long  time,  sunk  off  the 
coast. 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  third-class  cruisers? 
Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 
Admiral  Coontz  (reading:) 

Albany,  no;  Anniston,  no;  Birmingham,  yes;  Chattanooga,  no;  Chester,  no; 
Cincinnati,  no — sold;  Cleveland,  yes;  Denver,  yes;  Des  Moines,  no;  Galveston, 
yes;  Marblehead,  no — sold;  New  Orleans,  no;  Raleigh,  no — sold;  Salem,  no; 
and  Tacoma,  yes. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  one  other  which  I  can  check  up  very 
easily.    A  ^reat  many  have  disai)peared  from  the  roll  lon^  since. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  there  any  other  classes  carried  in  this  report 
that  are  included  in  any  of  these  heads?  There  is  a  long  list  of 
ships  upon  which  no  sums  have  been  spent  up  to  Julv  1,  last? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  because  such  vessels  as  the 
Levmthan  are  in  it.  1  would  suggest  that  the  reports  for  the  future 
will  show  the  expemlitures  for  the  preceding  year. 

Capt.  Leutze.  (^olliers,  5:  and  oilers,  8. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Here  is  a  long  list  of  fuel  ships  on  page  121.  What 
has  become  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Aharenda  is  to  be  sold;  the  Ajn.r  must  have 
been  sold;  the  Alameda  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold;  the  Arethufia — 
Robert  L,  Barnes  is  at  (juam;  the  Rrazon — I  take  it  to  be  an  oiler; 
BmPiis^  long  off  the  list :  Caesar,  to  go  off  the  list ;  Cnyuma  I  think  is 
an  oiler;  Hector  must  have  disappeared  years  ago;  Jason  is  a  collier; 
Kanawha^  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  tbat  I  want  you  to  go  into  a  history  of 
each  one. 
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Oilers  (13)— Cobtinueil. 

Matiole,  not  yet  taken  over  from  Shipping  Board. 

Patoka,  transpacific  oli  service. 

Ranuipo,  transpacific  oil  service. 

Rapidatif  fitting  out  at  Norfolk. 

Salinaa,  fitting  out  at  Norfolk. 

SapelOy  oil  service  for  vessels  in  Europe. 

Sepulga^  fitting  out  at  Mare  Island. 

Tippecanoe,  not  yet  taken  over  from  Shipping  Board. 

Tnnity,  temporarily  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Colliers  (4)  : 

Neptune,  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

NcreuSf  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Proteus,  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Jaaon,  assigned  to  Pacific  Fleet. 
Transports  and  cargo  vessels  (10)  : 

Henderson,  West  Indies  transport  service. 

Argonne,  Atlantic-Pacific  transport  service. 

Chaumont,  Atlantic-Pacific  transport  service. 

Kittery,  West  Indies  freight  service. 

Beaufort,  West  Indies  freight  service. 

N  etc  port 'News,  transpacific  freight  service. 

Vega,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

Capella,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

Sirius,  Atlantic-Pacific  freight  service. 

G(psar,  Hampton  Roads. 

Tutiula,  to  be  placed  out  of  commission  about  June  30. 
Total,  27. 

RESERVE  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  reserve  battleship — I  do  not  know  tlie 
name — 3,476  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  $22,734,  a  reserve  cruiser? 

Admiral  C(X)xtz.  The  cruiser  known  as  the  Charleston;  she  i?  at 
San  Dieg^o.  She  takes  the  place  of  the  Birrmnghauu  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  Niagara^  which  we  will  place  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Please  ^ive  some  of  the  details  when  you  make  up  the 
revised  list. 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Seventeen  reserve  submarines;  vou  have  alreadv 
called  our  attention  to  them? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  vou  keep  the  17  reserve  submarines^ 

Admiral  Coontz.  No;  sell  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thev  cost  how  much  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.*  $6,725. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Reserve  mine  sweepers,  12;  you  will  cut  those  out  f 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  cut  out  $97,971.     We  have  213  reserve  destroyeiv* 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tlie  cost  there  is  $2,187,203.58? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Secretary's  proposition  is  to  keep  76  in  fii'l 
commission  and  put  100  more  out  of  commission,  and  the  expen^-- 
will  be  practically  nil. 

Mr.  IvELLEY.  That  will  be  shown  in  your  revised  list? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kjn.LEY.  Which  one  of  the  items  include  the  armored  cruis<^r^ 
and  the  other  cruisers? 
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Admiral  Coontz.  The  armored  cruisers  that  still  exist  would  be  in 
the  item  4  or  5,  flagships,  and  are  represented  by  the  Seattle^  the 
Bvrrriinghani^  and  the  Rochester.  There  is  only  one  armored  cruiser 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  armored  cruiser 
and  a  cruiser  of  the  first  class  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  I  call  an  armored  cruiser  one  of  our  sliips  which 
when  built  was  intended  to  take  her  place  in  the  battle  line.  The 
time  of  that  class  is  past.  They  have  now  battle  cruisers  of  a  more 
advanced  type. 

Mr.  Kelley.  All  of  these  cruisers  are  in  commission  that  are 
shown  on  pages  95  and  96  of  last  year's  report  ? 

Admiral  Coontz.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Paymaster 
General  showing  charges.  It  does  not  indicate  the  status  of  the 
shijps. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Those  you  are  buying  fuel  for  for  the  next  six 
monthSj  tell  us  which  of  them  are  included  in  that  list. 

Admiral  Coontz  (reading  from  page  95,  annual  report  Paymaster 
General,  United  States  Navy:) 

Armored  cruisers:  Frederick,  no;  Huntington,  no;  North  Carolina,  no; 
Huron,  yes;  MemphiSf  no;  Missoula,  no;  Pittsburgh,  no;  PueHo,  no;  8an 
Di^go,  mined  1917,  no;  Seat  tie,  no.  Cruisers:  Brooklyn,  no;  Charleston,  yes; 
Milwaukee,  sunk  in  1917,  no;  Rochester,  yes;  St,  Louis,  no;  Chicago,  yes; 
Columbia,  no — been  sold;  Minneapolis,  no — ^been  sold;  Olyrnpia,  no;  Omaha, 
no;  Milwaukee,  no — Milwaukee  has  been  gone  for  a  long  time,  sunk  oflF  the 
coast. 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  third-class  cruisers? 
Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 
Admiral  Coontz  (reading:) 

Alban/y,  no;  Anniston,  no;  Birmingham,  yes;  Chattanooga,  no;  Chester,  no; 
Cincinnati^  no — sold;  Cleveland,  yes;  Denver,  yes;  Des  Moines,  no;  Galveston, 
yes;  Marblehead,  no — ^sold;  New  Orleans,  no;  Raleigh,  no — sold;  Salem,  no; 
and  Tacoma,  yes. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  one  other  which  I  can  check  up  very 
easily.    A  great  many  have  disappeared  from  the  roll  long  since. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  there  any  other  classes  carried  in  this  report 
that  are  included  in  any  of  these  heads?  There  is  a  long  list  of 
ships  upon  which  no  «ums  have  been  spent  up  to  July  1,  last? 

Admiral  Coontz.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  because  such  vessels  as  the 
Levmthan  are  in  it.  I  would  suggest  that  the  reports  for  the  future 
will  show  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year. 

Capt.  TjErTZE.  Colliers,  5;  and  oilers,  8. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Here  is  a  long  list  of  fuel  ships  on  page  121.  What 
has  become  of  them? 

Admiral  Coontz.  The  Aharenda  is  to  be  sold;  the  Ajmr  must  have 
been  sold;  the  Alameda  has  been  ordered  to  be  sold;  the  Ai^ethusa — 
Robert  L,  Barnes  is  at  (iuam;  the  Rrazon — I  take  it  to  be  an  oiler; 
Brutu^^  long  off  the  list ;  (Uresar,  to  go  f)ff  the  list;  Cuyuvm  I  think  is 
an  oiler;  Hector  must  have  disappeared  years  ago;  Jason  is  a  collier; 
Kananjoha^  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  you  to  go  into  a  history  of 
each  one. 
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Admiral  Coontz.  I  take  it  you  understand  that  that  is  a  charge 
carried  on  for  years,  as  on  a  great  many  ships  that  have  been  listed. 

Mr.  Keiaey.  It  gives  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1921. 

Admiral  C(H)ntz.  I  should  like  to  have  Admiral  Potter  explain 
that. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  records  run  through  the  year,  not  necessar- 
ily charges,  against  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  KELX.EY.  But  this  report  is  your  report  on  the  expenditures  on 
these  ships  for  the  current  year?    They  are  not  very  far  back? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir*. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  far  back? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  reports  are  up  to  date;  in  each  case  those 
charges  are  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  the  mam,  the  charges  carried  in  this  book  are  very 
close  to  what  will  be  expended  during  the  year  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  They  are  close.  I  will  just  mention  that  they 
synchronize  with  the  actual  apropriation  in  the  bureau,  but  this 
year  we  endeavored  to  save  and  we  diminished  the  size  of  the  pub- 
lication. I  had  to  cut  out  500  pages  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  carried. 

Mr.  ICelley.  I  do  not  quite  see,  from  everything  that  has  been 
said  so  far,  how  it  could  possibly  cost  nearly  $13,000,000,  as  you  say, 
for  fuel. 

Capt.  Lbutze.  If  I  remember  correctly,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
hundred  vessels  that  were  included  in  that.  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures.    It  has  been  a  couple  of  months  since  that  was  done. 

MX.  Kelley.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  would  take  twelve  or  thir- 
teen million  dollars  to  keep  the  ships  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
commission? 

Capt.  Leutze.  We  took  the  active  list  of  ships  and  figured  it  up 
on  the  active  list  of  ships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  you  mean  is  that  if  you  took  all  of  the  ships 
that  are  out  of  commision  entirely  in  the  Navy  and  add  to  them  those 
that  are  in  commisison,  the  two  would  agregate*$13,000,000. 

Capt.  Leutze.  I  do  not  remember  that  figure  now. 

Secretary  Denby.  He  did  not  say  taking  the  ships  out  of  commis? 
sion,  but  only  the  ships  in  commission. 

Capt.  Leutze.  At  the  time  that  calculation  was  made,  there  were 
some  800  ships,  as  I  recall  it 

Mr.  Kelley  (interposing).  How  many  were  in  commission? 

Capt.  Leutze.  They  were  all  in  commisison  on  that  list  as  it  was 
made  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  kept  those  ships  running  in  a  normal  way, 
why  would  it  take  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  million  dol- 
lars, while,  if  you  tied  them  up  tight,  and  did  not  run  them  at  all,  it 
would  take  $13,000,000?  That  does  not  seem  very  sound  reasoning 
tome. 

Secretary  Denby.  It  is  not  unbelievable  when  you  consider  that 
their  runing  time  is  so  much  less  than  their  time  tied  up. 
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Monday,  Februart  20,  1922. 

damage  claims. 

STATEICENT   OF  MB.   ALBEBT  E.   SHOEMAKEB,   BEFBESENTING 
THE  JVBOE  ADVOCATE  OENEBAL  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  that  is  not  printed  in  the 
bill,  but  which  appears  in  House  Document  Xo.  182,  adjusted  claims 
on  account  of  damage  occasioned  to  private  property  by  collision 
with  vessels  of  the  Ignited  States  Xavy,  $5,168.26.  This  is  the 
document  that  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  it  enumerates  the  cases  and 
the  amount  of  each.    Are  all  of  these  under  $500  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  None  of  them  are  more  than  $500. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  power  under 
the  law  to  adjust  these  claims. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  has  the  power  to 
adjust  these  claims  under  the  law  of  June  24,  1910 — 36  Stat.  L., 
607 — which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  is  hereby  aiirhorizetl  to  consicler,  asctu'taiii,  adjust, 
and  determine  the  amounts  due  <»n  aU  claims  for  damaf^es.  where  the  amount 
of  tlie  chiim  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $.">(K),  hereafter  occasione<l  by  coUision, 
for  which  collisions  vessels  of  the  Xavy  shall  he  found  to  l>e  responsihlCi  and 
report  the  amounts  so  ascertainwl  and  determined  to  he  due  the  claimants 
to  Congress  at  each  session  tliereof  througli  tlie  Treasury  l>epartment  for 
payment  as  legal  claims  out  of  appropriations  that  may  he  made  by  Congress 
therefor. 

The  Chairman.  All  have  been  thoroughly  examined? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  All  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  the  conclusion,  what  sort  of  an 
investigation  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  first  place,  these  collisions  are  investi- 
gated by  naval  boards,  and  the  records  of  the  proceedings  are 
forwarded  to  the  department  and  passed  over  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  office  which  determines  in  each  case  what  amount, 
if  any,  the  Government  owes,  as  a  result  of  the  collision,  or  what 
amount,  if  any,  may  be  due  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
collision.  This  Document  No.  182  contains  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navv  under  date  of  February  9.  1922,  transmitting  20 
of  these  adjusted  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Giving  the  details  of  each  claim  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  amount  of  the  claim,  the 
name  of  the  claimant,  the  name  of  the  Government  vessel  doing 
the  damage,  and  the  name  of  the  privately-owned  property  damagea, 
and  the  allowance.  They  are  all  by  agreement  with  the  claimant  as 
to  what  amount  should  be  allowed.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  number  of  these  claims  were  in  excess  of  $500  but  were  re- 
duced in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Chalrman.  A  good  many  of  less  than  $500  were  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir;  but  none  of  more  than  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Has  everything  which  the  law  requires  to  be  done 
in  the  settlement  of  these  claims  been  complied  with  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  the  law  has  been  complied  with  in  every 
particular. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  final  settlement  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  not  settle  in  any  other  way.  Some- 
times they  ask  us  to  pay  in  part,  and  leave  the  balance  for  future 
action,  but  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  make  a  complete  settlement ! 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  Februaf^  9,  1922. 

Sir:  This  department  has  considered,  ascertained,  adjusted,  and  determined 
the  respective  amounts  due  claimants  on  account  of  damag^es  for  which  vessels 
of  tlie  United  States  Xavy  were  found  to  be  responsible  in  the  following-described 
instances : 

1.  The  owner  of  the  tishing  boat  San  Miehael  for  damages  sustained  by  said 
boat  as  a  result  of  collision  with  U.  S.  S.  Ea^rle  No.  54  in  Cape  Cod  Canal  on 
June  14,  1921,  $50.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  boat  :s  Antonino  Gilardi,  228  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  The  owner  of  tlie  tug  .1/.  Moran  for  damages  .«5ustaine<l  by  said  tug  as  a 
result  of  collision  with  United  States  Navy  tug  No.  61  at  Pier  1.  North  River, 
N.  Y.,  in  August,  1921,  $500.  The  corresiwndence  in  the  department  indicates 
that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  lug  is  the  Moran  Towing  &  Transportation  Co., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 

3.  The  owner  of  Pier  No.  37,  located  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  damages 
caused  to  said  pier  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Henahaw  on  August  14,  1921,  $57.30.  The 
correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  pier 
is  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  Union  Depot  and  Ferry  House, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

4.  The  owner  of  barge  No.  323  for  damages  sustained  by  said  barge  as  a 
result  of  collision  w:th  U.  S.  S.  Narkeeta  at  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  on  June 
24.  1921,  $207.64.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  barge  is  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jei-sey,  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

5.  The  owner  of  the  steamship  A.  L.  Kent  for  damages  sustained  by  said 
steamship  as  a  result  of  collision  with  the  U.  S.  S.  Trinity  at  Hampton  Roads. 
Va.,  on  May  6,  1921,  $469.30.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates 
that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  steamship  is  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  Steamship 
Co.,  Crowell  &  Thurlow,  agents,  131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(}.  Tho  owner  of  a  wharf  located  at  Martinez,  Calif.,  for  damage  rause<l  to 
said  wharf  by  U.  S.  destroyer  Hamiltmi  No.  1^1  on  April  7,  1921,  $500.  The 
correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damaged 
wharf  is  the  Shell  Co.,  of  California,  Security  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7.  The  owner  of  Pier  No.  41.  located  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  damages 
caused  to  said  pier  by  U.  S.  S.  Tingcy  No.  212  <m  July  12,  1921,  $ir>2..59.  The  cor- 
respondence in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damage<l  pier  is 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  ('onnnissioners,  Union  Perwt  and  Ferry  House,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

8.  The  owner  of  barge  No.  SOo,  for  damages  sustained  by  .said  barge  ;is  a  result 
of  collision  with  Navy  barge  No.  112  at  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  on  Septeniln^r  s, 
1020,  $14.03.  The  corresi>on(lence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of 
the  damaged  barge  is  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  .Jersey,  143  Liberty  Stre**t, 
New  York  City.  *     ' 

9.  The  <»wner  of  Pier  No.  3,  located  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  damages  caustnl 
to  said  pier  by  tlie  U.  S.  S.  Balch  on  March  20,  1921,  $r>(H).  The  correspondeiuv 
in  the  department  indicates  that  the  t>wner  of  the  damaged  pier  is  the  Clvdi* 
Steamship  C^o..  Pier  36,  North  River,  N.  Y. 

10.  The  owner  of  Cedar  Point  Dock,  located  at  l^edar  Point,  Ohio,  for  damages 
caused  t<»  .said  dock  by  U.  S.  S.  C.  No.  SS6  on  July  30.  1918.  $5(¥).  The  crorresiwu*!- 
ence  in  the  department  indicates  tiiat  the  owner  of  the  damaged  dock  is  \hv 
Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11.  The  owner  of  Pier  No.  80,  located  at  North  River,  N.  Y.,  for  damasresciiused 
to  said  pier  l)y  the  U.  S.  S.  FlorifJa,  the  V.  S.  S.  Delaware,  and  tlie  V.  S.  S.  North 
Dakota  on  July  22,  1921,  $275.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates 
that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  pier  is  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
who  leased  it  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  of  11  Bix)adway,  New  Yta-k  City,  the 
claimant. 
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•  12.  The  owner  of  Pier  No.  2,  located  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  daniageH  caused 
to  said  pier  by  U.  S.  Navy  destroyer  Lairrerwe  on  June  29,  1921,  $179.0.').  Tlie 
correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  tliat  the  owner  of  the  damaged  pier 
is  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  36.  North  River,  N.  Y. 

13.  Tlie  owner  of  the  steamship  Emergency  Aid,  for  damages  sustained  by  said 
vessel  as  a  result  of  the  wash  of  U.  S.  Navy  destroyer  Ooff  at  Hog  Island,  Phlhi- 
delphia,  on  March  3,  1921,  $330.1*").  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indi- 
cates tliat  the  owner  of  the  damajjed  vessel  Is  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Washington,  D.  V. 

14.  The  owner  of  a  dock  located  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  damages  caused  to  said 
dock  by  U.  S.  Navy  tug  Wahneta  while  docking  Navy  lighter  No.  58  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1920,  $200.  The  corresix>ndence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the 
owner  of  the  damaged  dock  is  the  Texas  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

15.  The  owner  of  a  dolphin  on  east  side  of  drawbridge  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
for  damages  cause  to  said  dolphin  by  U.  S.  S.  Engle  Ko.  3J^  on  August  6,  1921, 
$20.90.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the 
damaged  dolphin  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

16.  The  owner  of  the  barge  Eugene  B.  Remolds,  for  damages  sustained  by  said 
barge  as  a  result  of  the  wash  of  the  IT.  S.  S.  Broome  (destroyer  A'o.  210)  at 
F31ghty-Becond  Street,  East  River,  N.  Y.,  on  December  11,  1919,  $114.  The  corre- 
spondence in  the  d**partment  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  barge  is 
C.  H.  Reynolds  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Morgan  Avenue  and  Meserole  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

17.  The  owner  of  South  Wharf,  located  at  Sixteenth  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  damages  caused  to  said  wharf  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hogan  on  April  6,  1921, 
$232.57.  The  correspondence  tn  the  de|)artment  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the 
damaged  wharf  is  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  C^ommissioners,  Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18.  The  owner  of  the  motor  boat  Mary  Powell  No.  1129,  for  damages  sustained 
by  said  motor  boat  as  a  result  of  collision  with  U.  S.  ammunition  lighter  No. 
29  {L.  if.  StUliran)  on  July  5, 1921,  $150.  The  correspondence  in  the  department 
indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  boat  Is  Harry  CJllfford,  982  Columbus 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

19.  The  owner  of  a  house  boat  and  a  motor  boat,  for  damages  sustained  by  said 
boats  as  the  result  of  swells  from  U.  S.  Navy  destroyer  Rizal  in  the  Columbia 
River  on  June  19,  $450.  The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates 
that  the  owner  of  the  damaged  house  boat  and  motor  boat  is  Joseph  B.  Medley, 
St.  Helens,  Columbia  County.  Greg. 

20.  The  owner  of  piling  on  the  south  side  of  Pier  No.  43,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
for  damages  caused  to  said  piling  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Doyen  on  June  30, 1921,  $260.13. 
The  correspondence  in  the  department  indicates  that  the  owner  of  the  damaged 
piling  is  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  Union  Depot  and  Ferry 
House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  amounts  found  due  the  claimants  as  above 
set  forth  be  reported  to  Congress  for  payment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  24, 1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  607) . 
In  all,  $5,163.26. 

Very  respectfully,  Edwin  Dknby, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Secbetaky  of  the  Treasury. 

PAY,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAPT.  S.  W.  BRTANT  AND  COKMANDES  L.  NOTES 

INCREASE  OF  LIMITATION   OK  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  under  general  expenses — pay, 
miscellaneous  ? 

Capt.  Bryant.  Yes,  sir;  for  teleorraph  and  telephone  expense, 
$109,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  increase  the  allotment  for  that  pur- 
pose ? 

Capt.  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  state  why. 

Capt.  Bryant.  The  original  amount  that  we  estimated,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  that  we  would  need  for  ap- 
proved requisitions  was  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  some  odd  cents.  Since  that 
time,  as  a  result  of  cutting  down  requisitions  and  whatever  additional 
requisitions  we  have  been  able  to  get  in  in  the  succeeding  quarter 
we  have  been  able  to  i^educe  the  amount  of  that  item  of  $319,585  to 
$302,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $359,000. 

Capt.  Bryant.  Yes.  That  was  the  total  originally  requested,  but 
that  has  now  been  reduced  to  $322,000.  There  is  $17,326.98,  which 
was  put  in  our  estimate  as  additional  for  expenditures  incurred 
during  the  first  quarter  as  the  result  of  the  bill  not  being  passed 
until  tlie  11th  day  of  July.  We  have  been  able  to  absorb  all  of  that 
except  $5,000.    There  is  a  reduction  in  this  item  of  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  1st  and  12th  of  July  you  went  on 
and  expended  the  funds  of  the  former  appropriation  rather  than 
on  what  the  prospective  appropriation  would  be? 

Capt.  Bryant.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  cuts  were  ordered, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  time  was  required  to  effect  the  economies 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

TELEPHONE   AND   TELEGRAPH    RENTALS    AND  TOLLS. 

[Kxtnict  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Badget 

of  Dec.  17,  1921.] 

No  additional  appropriation  of  funds  is  involved,  this  lH»lnp:  simply  a  reqaest 
for  an  increase  in  limitation. 

The  naval  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  under  the  appropriation 
"  Pay,  miscellaneous,"  limiteil  tiie  amount  that  can  be  expended  for  telephone 
rentals  and  tolls,  telegrams,  and  cablegrams  to  $250,000.  For  previous  years 
the  expenditures  under  this  heading  have  been  as  follows : 

1918  * $908, 790. 81  ]  1920 $1, 002, 079. 56 

1919* 2,439,115.50  1  1921 554,323.85 

The  original  estimate  submitted  for  1922  by  tlie  Direot/)r  of  Naval  Comniuni- 
cations  was  $470,000.  This  was  reduced  to  $400,000  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  was  further  out  to  $250,000  by  Congress,  as  above  stateil.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  ti)  bring  expenditures  within  the  $250,000  allowed.  Im 
uHMliately  uixm  passage  of  tlu»  naval  bill,  early  in  July,  cuts  were  made  so  as 
to  bring  the  service  down  to  what  is  really  an  emergency  basis,  and  stringent 
orders  were  i-^svied  to  reduce  dispatch  work  to  tlie  absolute  minimum. 

It  must  be  remembere<l  that  under  this  Item  are  included  every  telephone 
plant,  including  switjchboard,  trunk  lines,  and  telephones ;  every  telephone  call 
made,  both  local  and  long  distance ;  and  every  telegram  and  cable  sent  for  the 
entire  naval  service,  n float  and  ashore.  At  present  the  Navy  is  operating  under 
tliis  itjem  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $319,535.37,  as  indicated  by  approved  or  pending 
requisitions.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  naval  appropriation  act  was 
not  passed  until  July  12,  it  was  impossible  to  make  effective  imme<]iate1y  all 
of  tlie  drastic  reductions  ordered,  and  considerable  unavoidable  expenditures 
resulted  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  on  account 
of  the  drastic  nature  of  the  cuts  made,  in  some  cases  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
keep  within  the  allowed  amount.,  although  the  most  stringent  onlers  have  been 
issued  and  the  best  effort  is  being  put  forward. 

As  previously  stated,  the  amounts  now  allowed  represent  emergency  service 
and.  in  a  number  of  instances,  noneconomicnl  service,  because  the  amountfl  saved 
in  telephone  and  telegraph  allowance  result  In  expenditures  in  other  appropria- 

*  The  1919  appropriation  was  made  available  for  paving  1918  bills  and,  therefore,  a 
large  amount  properly  chargeable  under  1918  Is  Incluaea  under  1919. 
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tions  far  in  excess  of  the  savings  effected  under  "  Pay,  miscellaneous."  Tlie 
present  status  of  this  subhead  of  "  Pay,  miscelhineous  "  is  estimated  to  be  as 
follows : 

Obligated  on  approved  requisitions $319,535.37 

Additional  for  exi)enditures  incurred  during  first  quarter  over  ap- 

provefl   requisitions 17,  326.  98 

To  restore  efficient  service  where  too  drastic  cuts  have  already 

been  made 22, 420. 80 


Total 359,283.15 

No  further  reiluctions  can  l)e  made  in  exi)enditure8  for  the  present  year  with- 
out actually  crippling  naval  activities  and  without  an  actual  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  other  appropriations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  request  that  the  limit  of  $250,000  be  raised 
to  $359,000.  The  Navy  Department  will  endeavor  by  curtailment  to  save  the 
additional  $109,000  required  under  this  subhead  from  the  other  subheads  of  the 
appropriation  "  Pay,  miscellaneous." 

[Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy.] 

Subject :  Present  status  of  prospective  deficiency  "  Pay,  miscellaneous,  1922," 
subhead  10. 

1.  As  of  to-day,  the  best  estimate  of  the  status  of  "  Pay,  miscellaneous,  1922," 
subhead  10,  is  as  follows: 


Approved  requisitions 

Additional  for  expenditures  incurred  during  first  quarter  over  approved 

requisitions 

To  restore  efficient  service  where  too  drastic  cuts  bave  already  been  made 


Total. 


Present 
status. 


$302,263.47 

5,000.00 
15,000.00 


322,263.47 


Previous 
estimate. 


1319,535.37 

17,326.98 
22,420.80 


350,283.15 


2.  This  saving  has  been  made  by  continual  pressure  in  regard  to  reiluction 
in  expenses  and  is  specifically  due  to  the  following  items: 

First.  General  cut  in  de.spatch  work  tliroughout  Navy. 

Second.  Reduction  of  wire  traffic  by  maxijuum  use  of  radio,  aud  dispatch  mail 
system. 

Third.  Telephone  plant  cuts: 

(ff)  All  navy  yards. 

(6)  Inspectors. 

(c)  Recruiting  stations. 

id)  Naval  station.  New  Orleans. 

(e)  Naval  Station,  Key  West. 

(f)  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes. 

Fourth.  Reduction  of  estimate  for  additional  exjienditures  incurred  during 
first  quarter. 

Fifth.  Cancellation  of  ci)nibined  fleet  cruise  to  (^aiial  Zone. 
Sixth.  General  reducti<m  of  cruising  of  ships. 

3.  The  original  estimate  was  btused  on  figures  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
present  estimate  is  more  accurate,  being  based  on  figures  for  first  and  second 
quarter  combined. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  want  $302,000? 

Capt.  BRrANT.  $322,000.  There  is  another  item  of  $15,000  asked 
for  to  restore  efficient  service  where  the  cuts  were  drastic  and  have 
made  the  service  uneconomical  to  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  request  to  file  herewith  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  with  the  $250,000  now  authorized 
you  want  authority  to  expend  $322,000  out  of  the  appropriation  that 
exists? 

•Capt.  Brtant.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  economize  in  this  activity? 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  such  an  extravagance  in  it. 

Capt.  Bryant.  This  is  the  closest  estimate  that  we  can  make:  we 
have  Deen  economizing. 

Commander  Noyes.  We  have  economized  from  1919,  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Commander  Noyes.  Yes,  sir;  and  $1,554,000  the  next  year. 

Mr.  KmJLET.  Please  tell  us  how  this  is  divided,  how  much  long  dis- 
tance telephoning? 

Commander  Noyes.  $140,949.02  for  telephone  rentals.  That  in- 
cludes all  naval  stations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  includes  leased  wires? 

Commander  Noyes,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kjblley.  How  many  leased  lines  have  you? 

Commander  Noyes.  One  telegraph  wire  from  Norfolk  to  Wash- 
ington, one  from  Washington  to  Boston ;  one  telephone  wire  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  and  one  from  Washington  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  Is  that  necessary  now  ? 

Commander  Noyes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  can  not  you  give  up  the  leased  lines? 

Commander  Noyes.  With  the  present  amount  of  business  it  is 
cheaper  to  lease  the  wire  than  to  pay  the  tolls. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  not  you  use  the  mails  more? 

Commander  Noyes.  We  use  them  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  SissoN.  During  the  war  Congress  rather  took  the  bridle  oflF 
of  the  use  of  cablegrams  and  telegraph  wires.  There  has  grown  up 
within  the  departments,  not  only  the  Navy  Department,  but  all  of 
the  departments,  a  desire  to  use  telegrams  and  telephones.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Navy  Department  has  been  entirely  exempt  from  that 
habit.    What  is  your  telegraph  bill? 

Commander  Noybs.  $100,325.56. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  how  much  for  cables? 

Commander  Noyes.  That  includes  the  cables. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  get  the  Government  rate? 

Commander  Noyes.  It  has  been  increased  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  Government  rate? 

Commander  Noyes.  It  used  to  be  1  cent  a  word  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   Now  we  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  commercial  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  commercial  rates  per  word  ? 

Commander  Notes.  That  all  depends  on  the  destination.  It  used 
to  be  that  the  Government  got  a  flat  rate  of  1  cent  a  word  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  but  now  we  have  to  pay  according  to  the  distance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  was  your  bill  in  1916  for  this  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  $100,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  do  you  use  the  wireless  now;  you  did 
not  have  the  wireless  then  ? 

Commander  Noyes.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  figure  what  the  exact 
value  of  it  is.  We  have  estimated  that  the  total  cost  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  would  have  been  $5,000,000  if  rented  at  commercial  rates. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  using  $5,000,000  of  wireless? 

Commander  Noyes.  All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Navy? 

Commander  Noyes.  No,  sir ;  for  the  entire  Government.  We  have 
not  known  how  much  of  that  was  used  for  other  departments  of  the 
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Government.    We  furnish  free  service  to  all  departments  of  the 
Government.    I  think  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kellet.  For  the  Navv  ? 

Capt.  Bryant.  For  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Kellet.  And  $3,000,000  for  the  Navy.  In  1916  you  did  not 
have  any  wireless  at  all  ? 

Commander  Notes.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did. 

Mr.  Kellet.  How  much  did  you  have  in  1916?  You  could  not 
have  hieid  much  wireless  six  years  ago. 

Commander  Notes.  We  have  increased  the  power  of  the  stations, 
but  in  1916  we  had  smaller  stations  at  the  principal  points  where 
we  have  stations  now. 

Capt.  Brtant.  I  was  here  in  1916.  We  have  practically  the  same 
coast  stations  that  we  had  in  1916.  There  may.  be  a  few  more,  but 
only  about  three  more  high-powered  stations. 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  is  contrary  to  my  recollection,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  Admiral  Taylor. 

Admiral  Robison.  We  used  wireless  in  1916.  But  now  you  may 
use  the  radio  to  send  a  message  from  Washington  anywhere ;  in  1916 
you  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  is  the  way  I  had  it  in  mind. 

Admiral  Robison.  I  would  like  to  make  one  exception.  There  are 
certain  areas  of  the  Indian  Ocean  that  are  not  covered  except  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  Apart  from  certain  areas  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  there  is  no  place  that  you  can  not  reach  by  naval  radio. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Those  were  constructed  during  the  war? 

Admiral  Robison.  I  think  those  improvements  were  furnished 
during  the  war,  furnished  by  other  people  in  many  respects.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  that  which  is  the  key  to  it,  to  transmit  communi- 
cations from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Do  you  use  wireless  for  communication  from  navy 
yard  to  navy  yard? 

Admiral  Kobison.  We  transmit  our  messages  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast  by  radio.  We  transmit  almost  all  of  our  messages  from 
the  department  to  the  various  naval  stations  by  radio  ana  to  the 
ships.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  our  present  telegraph  and  cable 
tolls  are  less  than  they  were  in  1916. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  they  less? 

Admiral  Robison.  I  believe  they  are  quite  materially  less. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  European  war  ? 

Admiral  Robison.  I  have  not  those  figures.  I  do  not  have  them, 
and  they  are  not  in  my  bureau. 

Commander  Notes,  It  has  only  been  since  last  year  that  this  has 
been  carried  as  a  separate  subhead  of  "Pay,  miscellaneous."  That 
is  the  real  reason  why  the  figures  are  not  available.  We  have  the 
figures  available  since  it  has  been  made  a  subhead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  way,  then,  of  telling  what  it  did  cost? 

Commander  Notes.  Not  that  know  of,  unless  supplies  and  ac- 
counts could  give  an  analysis  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  way  by  which  you  can  give  us  for 
the  record  the  amount  expended  annually,  or,  say,  the  amount  ex- 
pended this  year  and  last  year,  for  radio  messages  chargeable  to  the 
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Navy,  for  telegraph  service  chargeable  to  the  Navy,  and  telephone 
service  chargeable  to  the  Navy,  separately ! 

Commander  Notes.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  can  give  them  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Fiscal  year  1922. — Pay,  miscellaneous,  subhead  No.  10. 

This  includes  payments  for  all  expenditures  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Navy  Department  for  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  such  as  telephone  plant, 
local  calls,  long-distance  calls,  and  telegraph  tolls  at  282  naval  activities. 

Requisitioned  for $384, 852.  31 

Approved  for: 

Telephone — 

Rentals $140. 940.  02 

Local   calls^-^ 38,383.62 

Long-distance  calls 22,605.28 

Telegraph 100, 325. 55 

Total  approved 302, 263. 47 

Additional  for  expenditures  during  first  quarter 5.000.00 

To  restore  efficient  service  where  too  drastic  cuts  have  already 
been  made 15,000.00 

Total 1 -• 322,  263. 47 

Previous  expenditures: 
Fiscal  year — 

1918 $903. 790.  81 

1919 2, 439, 115.  30 

1920 1, 002, 079.  56 

1921 654, 323.  85 

1922   (original  estimate) 470,000.00 

Commander  Notes.  I  have  not  that  detailed  data  for  last  year. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  this  appropriation  has  been  assi^ed  to  the 
Director  of  Naval  Communications.  Previously  the  data  was  not  kept 
separately. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  record  of  it  that  is  rather  complete 
up  to  the  present  time,  or,  say,  K)r  the  past  six  months  ? 

Commander  Notes.  Yes,  sir ;  we  know  what  we  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  back  can  you  furnish  that  infor- 
mation ? 

Commander  Notes.  We  know  what  the  maximum  is.  These  fig- 
ures that  we  have  given  you  are  the  totals  of  our  approved  requisi- 
tions for  the  year,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  exceea,  by  administra- 
tive orders. 

Mr.  Kellet.  For  how  long  have  we  a  lease  on  these  wires? 

Commander  Notes.  It  is  an  annual  rental,  and  it  can  be  discon- 
tinued on  10  days'  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  can  possibly  .get  along  without 
this,  or  without  increasing  the  telephone  bill? 

Commander  Notes.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  very  carefully  considered 
continuously  to  determine  whether  we  are  saving  money  by  leasing 
the  wires  instead  of  paying  tolls. 

Mr.  Kellet.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  freer  use  of  leased  wires 
where  you  are  paying  so  much  annual  rental,  and  that  they  would 
talk  more  over  such  lines  than  if  they  were  paying  tolls. 
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Commander  Notes.  By  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  use  this  long-distance  service  except  chiefs  and  assistant 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  offices,  or  by  their  specific  authority. 

Mr.  Kbixey.  They  might  be  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  leased 
"wire  more  freely^  because  it  would  not  cost  them  any  more. 

Commander  Notes.  We. are  operating  on  the  same  basis  as  if  tolls 
were  being  charged,  on  a  daily  record. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  just  as  if  you  were  paying  tolls? 

The  Chairman.  What  he  is  trying  to  impress  us  with  is  this,  that 
if  they  charged  up  the  number  of  calls,  ana  made  a  charge  for  each 
individual  message,  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  it  would  be  to 
use  a  leased  wire. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  it  does  not  matter  how  many  times  you  use  the 
wire. 

Commander  Notes.  It  would  cost  no  more. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Under  those  circumstances,  is  it  any  more  likely  that 
they  would  use  the  wires  less  for  telegraph  and  telephone  messages 
than  they  would  if  they  were  actually  paying  for  them  out  of  the 
direct  appropriation? 

Conmiander  Notes.  There  is  no  danger  about  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice, because  none  but  the  communication  officers  of  the  Navy  JDepart- 
ment  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  good  many 
of  the  calls  they  would  use  the  mails  instead  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  if  they  were  not  using  a  leased  wire  ? 

Commander  Notes.  I  know  that  tne  Secretary,  the  Chief  of  Oper- 
ations, and  all  of  the  bureau  chiefs  have  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Keulet.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rental  of  the  leased  wires  ? 

Commander  Notes.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  are  they  ? 

Commander  Notes.  There  is  a  telegraph  wire  from  Norfolk  to 
Washington,  and  one  from  Washington  to  Boston,  with  drops  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newport,  and  Portsmouth. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  telephone  over  those  wires  ? 

Commander  Notes.  No,  sir;  those  are  telegraph  wires. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  there  any  others? 

Commander  Notes.  There  is  a  telephone  wire  from  Norfolk  to 
Washington,  and  a  telephone  wire  from  Washington  to  New  York. 
There  were  originally  four,  including  one  to  Philadelphia  and  two 
to  New  York,  and  we  cut  out  two  of  them.  We  had  four  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  and  we  cut  out  two,  leaving  two. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  cut  out  the  other  two? 

Commander  Notes.  Because  in  both  cases  the  traffic  would  cost 
more  if  tolls  were  paid  for  the  use  of  commercial  lines  than  it  does 
to  rent  the  wires. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  may  be  true,  but  they  may  be  using  the  wires 
more  than  is  necessary. 

Commander  Notes.  The  Secretary  has  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent that.  No  one  can  say  what  would  happen  if  they  were  cut 
out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  might  help  the  Secretary  a  good  deal  here. 
Commander  Notes.  If  the  traffic  can  not  be  any  further  reduc 
it  would  cost  that  much  more  money  than  at  present. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  What  bureau  handles  that? 

Commander  Noyes.  The  director  of  naval  communications,  but 
that  office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  are  justified  in  asking  an  increase 
of  $72,000  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  telephone  an<} 
telegraph  service? 

Commander  Noyes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3iax.  You  can  not  get  along  without  it  ? 

Commander  Xoyes.  As  far  as  we  can  tell;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Kf;i.ley.  This  is  under  "Pay,  miscellaneous"? 

Commander  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  will  be  left  in  the  appropriation  '"Pax. 
miscellaneous"  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Commander  Noyks.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  anytliing  ex<*epi 
this  one  subliead. 

Mr.  Kellky.  You  are  anticipating  that  there  will  be  enough  in 
*'Pay,  miscellaneous"  to  allow  $7-2,()()0  more  for  this  purpose,  and  1 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  that  fimd  is  in  excess  of  what  von 
will  need. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  will  have  to  make  savings  somewhere  else  in 
order  to  do  that,  and  that  will  depend  upon  activities  of  the  estab- 
lishment diminishing. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  office  does  this  work? 

Commander  Notes.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Communi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  request  comes  from  that  office? 

Commander  Noyes.  The  request  for  this  amount  of  money  wa^ 
made  to  the  Secretary,  who  decided  to  request  that  the  limitation  be 
raised,  in  which  case  he  would  find  the  necessary  funds  from  other 
subheads. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Office  of  Naval  Communications  made  this  request 
of  the  Secretarv  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  This  subhead  is  directly  under  the  Chief  of 
Operations. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  wanted  this 
done. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  absolutely  sure  that  the  Secretary  is  consenting 
and  agreeing  to  it,  or  it  would  not  be  done.  We  have  found  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  put  the  brakes  on  pretty  tight  in  such  matters, 
and  I  would  be  much  more  gratified  if  the  practices  adopted  by 
Secretary  Weeks  were  more  generally  observed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. He  has  been  appearing  before  another  subcommittee  on  the 
Army  bill,  and  I  congratulated  him  upon  being  the  one  high  execu- 
tive officer  who,  in  all  the  16  years  of  my  service  here,  has  had  abso- 
lute respect  for  the  limitations  imposed  by  law.  With  him  the  en- 
forcement and  observance  of  the  law  as  prescribed  by  Congress  is  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non  in  his  department. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  is  onlv  fair  to  sav  that  this  limitation  wa^ 
made  last  year  because  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  excessive  use  of 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be  that  we  made  it  too  low. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  see  they  have  exceeded  the  limit. 

Commander  Noyes.  We  have  not  yet  exceeded  the  limit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  grant  this  appropriation, 
if  that  is  the  case.    If  that  is  so  we  should  not  increase  the  limitation. 
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Commander  Notes.  The  total  limitation  has  not  yet  been  exceeded. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  at  your  present  rate  of  expenditure,  it  will  be 
exceeded  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  I  suppose  this  request 
\?as  made  upon  the  theory  that  you  will  use  more  money  than  you 
have  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

CARE  OF   LEPERS,  ISLAND  OF   GUAM. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  For  the  care  of  lepers  on  the  island  of  Guam,  you 
have  an  estimate  of  $557.36. 

Admiral  Potter.  That  is  not  under  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  but  as  there  seems  to  be  nobody  else  here  to  speak  for  it  I'll 
venture  to  try  to  do  so.  As  to  this  amount  of  $557.36,  the  governor's 
report  did  not  go  into  an^r  detail.  He  has  been  asked  for  the  details. 
I  suppose  the  over  obligation  may  have  occurred  because  of  an  unex- 
pecteu  number  of  sick  people.  Evidently  they  have  had  more  than 
they  anticipated,  and  there  is  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  these 
lepers  froip  Guam  to  the  island  of  Culion,  in  the  I^hilippines,  where 
there  is  a  leper  colony,  to  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  details  of  this  ? 

Admiral  Pottek.  Jfo,  sir.  I  understand  the  governor  has  not  yet 
reported  them. 

PAYMENT  TO  BRADY  AND  GICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  payment  to  Brady  and  Gice  for  stevedoring 
and  other  charges,  etc.,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $1,749.55. 

Admiral  Potier.  During  1919,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  this 
matter  arose.  We  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Shipping 
Board  during  the  war  to  deliver  us  certain  vessels,  and  in  turn  we 
agreed  to  carry  certain  commercial  cargoes  for  them.  In  pursuance 
OT  that  agreement  the  steamer  Sterling  operated  by  us  was  loaded 
with  sugar.  The  sugar  was  discharged  at  Long  Island  City.  The 
stevedoring  charges,  through  an  error,  were  not  paid.  The  stevedor- 
ing charges  were  actually  incurred,  but  the  department  was  not 
notified  of  them  until  after  the  amount  for  the  freight  received  for 
carrying  the  sugar  was  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  Otherwise,  the  stevedoring  charges  would  have  been  de- 
ducted from  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  is  really  not  a  new  charge 

Admiral  Potter.   No,  sir;  it  is  simply  to  get  it  corrected. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  would  not  have  been  quite  as  much  freight 
monej'  turned  in  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  in  time? 

Admiral   Potter.    No,  sir. 

PAYMENT  TO   DONA   CONCEPOION   CRUZ. 

The  Chairman.  For  payment  to  Dona  Concepcion  Cruz,  yo\i  ask 
$350. 

Admiral  Potter.  During  the  Philippine  insurrection,  in  1899, 
there  was  a  casco,  which  is  a  lighter  without  other  power  than  man 
power,  commandeered,  and  it  has  never  been  settled  for.  The  claim 
has  been  presented  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  Manila  court 
has  decided  that  it  is  a  just  charge,  and  it  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  once  or  twice  before. 
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The  Chairman.   It  is  a  claim? 

Admiral  Potit.r.   Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  claim  not  yet  paid. 
The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  adjudicated  and  a  jndgrment  obtained! 
for  it? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  a  ]ud|rment  was  rendered  by  the  court 
of  first  instance  at  Manila.  There  is  a  law  authorizing  them  to 
do  so,  but  that  does  not  give  them  the  money. 

Mr.  Byrns.   ^\Tiat  is  a  casco? 

Admiral  Potter.  It  is  a  great  big  thing  like  a  coal  lighter. 

The  Chairman.   It  is  like  a  scow. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir,  like  a  scow.  The  people  live  in  theni 
as  the  Chinese  do,  and  spend  their  lives  on  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  matter  pending  in  court  yet? 

Admiral  Pqtter.   No,  sir;  it  has  teen  decided. 

The  Chairman.  What  jurisdiction  has  that  court  at  Manila  to 
render  judgment  in  such  a  matter? 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Has  final  judgment 
been  rendered  against  the  Government,  or  has  the  Government  any 
appeal  to  anv  other  court? 

Admiral  Hotter.   Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  It  is  a  final  judgment  against  the  Government? 

Admiral  Pchter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Has  the  amount  been  i)assed  by  the  auditor  here  or 
the  comptroller? 

Admiral  PcyrrER.   It  has  not  been  to  the  comptroller. 

Mr.  Sisson.   Then,  it  is  not  an  audited  claim? 

Admiral  Pocter.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  Philippine 
court? 

Admiral  Potier.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  note  in  regard  to  it,  which 
I  will  read : 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  approval  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  e^), 
provides  that  •»  •  •  •  the  courts  of  first  instance  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands 
shall  possess  and  exercise  jurisdiction  as  heretofore  provided  and  such  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  as  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  government  of  said 
islands."  etc. ;  and  by  net  No.  535  of  the  PhiUppine  Commission,  approve*! 
November  25,  1902,  Jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  the  court  of  first  instance 
of  the  city  of  Manila  to  hear  and  determine  this  class  of  ca^es.  A  judgment 
rendered  by  the  court,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  a  legal  obliagtlon  against 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  this  money  be  taxed  against  the  Philip- 
pine revenues  instead  of  against  the  Federal  Government? 

Admiral  Potter.  This  casco  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1899  when  we  had  a  campaign  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  In  other  words, 
you  have  no  right  to  sue  the  Federal  Government  unless  the  court  is 
authorized  to  take  jurisdiction  by  act  of  Congress  or  unless  the  claim- 
ants are  authorized  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Here  is  a 
judgment  rendered  against  the  United  States  Government  by  a  court 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  our  own  courts  can  not  render  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  unless  the  party  is  authorized  hy 
Congress  to  bring  suit. 

Admiral  Potter.  Reference  is  made  in  this  note  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  three  years  after  it  happened,  and  the 
question  is  whether  it  could  be  made  retroactive. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Without  more  facts  in  the  case,  I  doubt  extremely 
whether  this  should  be  allowed. 

BUREAU   OF   SUPPLIES   AND   ACCOUNTS. 
FREIGHT  DEFICIENCY  FOB  1»21. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  deficiency  estimates  here  for 
freight? 

Admiral  Potter.  You  will  find  from  the  record  that  the  amount 
asked  for  in  1921  for  freight  totaled  $9,200,000.  The  amount  allowed, 
including  the  deficiency  allowed,  was  $8,500,000.  I  am  informed  that 
at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  they  thought  it  would  take  at  least 
$9,200,000.  That  proved  to  be  nearly  $200,000  too  much,  so  that  the 
actual  deficiency  that  has  been  incurred,  above  the  amount  allowed 
by  Congress,  was  $518,500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  for  the  class  of  items  enu- 
merated here  you  have  a  right  to  create  a  deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  is  allowed  by  law.  Do  you  mean  the  legal 
right? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  sir ;  section  3732,  Revised  Statutes,  allows  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  clothing, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  and  transportation. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  law  covei^s  tliat. 

Mr.  SissoN,  You  have  practically  the  same  statute  as  that  which 
applies  to  the  Army  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  gone  into  carefully  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  no  wages  represented  in  thjil. 
It  is  for  railroad  bills. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  transportation. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  It  mcludes  the  transportation  of  mis- 
cellaneous materials,  but  it  is  not  for  services,  except  the  services  of 
the  railroad.  It  is  not  for  the  transportation  of  men,  and  it  does  not 
involve  any  wages  or  labor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  does  not  involve  the  transportation  of  ordnance 
supplies  or  guns? 

Admiral  Potter.  There  are  doubtless  some  ordnance  transportation 
items  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
pai*tment  to  create  a  deficiency  for  that,  would  it  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  mignt  be  a  part  of  the  freight  under  a  f .  o.  b. 
works  contract.  There  might  be  some  transportation  of  shell  included 
in  it.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  charge  against  freight.  All  of 
the  freight  of  the  Naval  Establishment  is  paid  for  under  one  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Including  freiglit  for  subsistence  and  clothing? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  construe  the  statute  to  give  you  the  right  t^ 
create  a  deficiency  for  transportation  on  things  not  enimienit^ 
the  statute? 
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Admiral  Potter.  The  appropriation  has  always  been  construed  to 
cover  the  transportation  of  all  sorts  of  material. 
.  The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  give  you  that  authority. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  does  not  limit  it  to  supplies  or  material. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  should  you  have  the  right  to  buy  supplies  unless 
you  have  the  right  to  transport  them? •  Is  that  the  way  you  con- 
strue it  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Building  supplies,  for  instance,  might  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  quarters,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  the  right  to 
create  a  deficiency  for  that  sort  of  transportation,  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  is  the  way  the  law  has  been  interpreted. 

The  Chairman.  If  so,  I  think  you  have  strained  it  or,  perhaps, 
broken  it. 

Admiral  Potter.  I  think  we  have  always  kept  within  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law.    We  want  the  law  literally  construed  and  carried  out. 

Admiral  Potter.  In  my  24  years  of  service  in  the  Xavy,  I  do  not 
think  I  was  ever  asked  that  question  before. 

The  Chairman.  We  ai'e  not  only  commencing  to  ask  it  now  but 
we  are  commencing  to  insist  upon  it.  Of  course,  we  will  be  justified 
in  allowing  deficiencies  for  whatever  the  law  authorizes  you  to  create 
a  deficiency  for,  but  we  do  not  want  to  encourage  you  to  create  de- 
ficiencies even  for  those  things.  But,  when  it  comes  to  things  for 
which  the  law  does  not  permit  you  to  create  a  deficiency  and,  in  fact, 
prohibits  you  from  creating  a  deficiency,  we  expect  you  to  live  up  to 
the  law. 

.  Admiral  Potter.  I  understand  that  there  have  been  decisions  by 
the  comptroller — I  do  not  mean  the  present  comptroller  general,  but 
his  predecessors — ^holding  that  it  was  legal  to  handle  this  particular 
appropriation  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  appropriation  for  freight  has  always  been  un- 
satisfactory to  me,  somehow,  for  the  reason  that  the  form  of  your 
contract  determines  whether  you  shall  pay  freight  or  not. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

f 

Mr.  Kelley.  For  instance,  you  can  buy  a  commodity  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  or  at  point  of  delivery,  and  you  can  make  the  price  at  that 
point,  which,  of  course,  will  include  the  freight,  and  pay  it  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  commodity  itself. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  applies  to  food  supplies,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  buy  f .  o.  b.  at  the  point  of  manufacture  or 
production,  and  pay  out  of  this  item  an  additional  sum  for  freight  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  on  account  of  the  liberal  construction  given 
the  provision  for  the  transportation  of  clothing,  subsistence,  forage, 

fuel,  etc: 

The  Chairman.  It  covers  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  etc. 
Would  not  that  mean  the  transportation  of  those  things  also? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  covei-s  the  transportation  of  personnel,  because  you 
must  move  the  Army  and  Navy 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  presume  that  personnel  might 
properly  come  within  it. 
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Admiral  Potter.  If  I  may  continue,  I  think  that  perhaps  what 
Gov.  Kelley  had  in  mind  is  this:  There  is  some  advantage  in  the 
Government's  making  contracts  f.  o.  b.  the  works  in  the  matter  of 
inspection.  In  the  matter  of  food,  for  instance,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  somebody  on  the  job,  say,  at  Chicago,  to  superintend  the  pack. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  health  of  the  men  to  have  some 
of  our  people  there.  When  we  do  that  we  get  a  better  price  on  such 
things  as  that  where  we  accept  it  at  the  point  of  shipment,  because 
otherwise  they  would  run  the  risk  of  rejection  at  the  yards. 

Mr.  Keixi^y.  But,  considering  it  fix>m  the  appropriating  stand- 
point, you  might  include  the  item  of  freight  twice.  In  the  first  place, 
vou  include  it  in  this  item  for  freight.  It  may  be  that  you  will  need  a 
large  amount  to  pay  freight  on  these  items  from  the  point  of  manu- 
facture to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  then  when  you  come  to  esti- 
mate for  the  items  themselves  the  cost  may  also  be  figured  at  the 
point  of  delivery,  and  there  you  include  the  freight  twice.  It  serves 
fo  swell  the  appropriation,  and  it  is  susceptible  to  some  abuse. 

Admiral  Potter.  It  would  not  swell  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  Naval  Establishment. 

Mr.  Kelley.  1  think  it  would  give  quite  a  leeway  of  funds,  be- 
cause if  you  did  not  know  at  which  place  to  include  it  you  would 
be  likely  to  include  it  at  both  places. 

Admiral  Potter.  In  the  purchase  of  small  items,  or  where  we  pur- 
chase a  great  divei*sity  of  small  items  for  delivery  at  different  places, 
it  is  advantageous  to  make  the  price  at  point  of  delivery  or  at  the  yard. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  make  the  estimates  for  food,  for  instance, 
for  the  Navy,  where  do  you  consider  the  point  of  delivery  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  It  depends  upon  what  the  food  is.  In  the  case  of 
meats,  it  will  be  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  work  that  out  so  as  to  get  your  aggregate 
amount? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent.  It  is  something  that 
varies  a  great  deal.  On  flour  and  things  like  that,  we  have  delivery 
at  the  respective  yards  largely,  or  at  New  York,  and  Hampton 
Roads. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  price  would  include  the  freight? 

Admiral  Potter,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  when  you  work  up  your  freight  item,  if  you 
are  not  very  careful,  you  will  include  it  again  on  the  same  com- 
modity. 

Admiral  Potter.  It  might  happen. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  ought  to  be  a  definite  policy  running  through 
these  appropriations  so  as  to  prevent  that  duplication. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  original  practice  came  up  on  account  of  the  saving 
in  making  shipments  to  the  west  coast  over  land-grant  railroads. 
There  was  a  decided  saving  to  the  Government  because  of  the  land- 
grant  rates,  which  ran  practically  one-half  of  the  commercial  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  20  per  cent  less,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  many  cases  they  were  free  and  in  many  cases  50  per 
cent  less.  There  is  one  stretch  of  nearly  1,000  miles  between  Tacoma 
and  San  Francisco  where  it  is  absolutely  free.  Then,  during  the 
war,  for  inspection  purposes  and  many  other  reasons,  we  bought 
much  more  heavily  f.  o.  b.,  because  we  did  not  know  where  the 
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material  was  to  go  in  many  cases.  The  contractors  greatlj'  pre- 
ferred that,  and  that  practice  was  continued  for  some  time,  but  cur- 
ing the  past  8  or  10  months  we  have  broken  away  from  that  to  a 
large  extent.  We  are  making  very  few  contracts  for  delivery  f.  o.  b. 
the  works,  unless  there  is  an  actual  saving  involved  because  of  the 
land-grant  rates.  We  are  getting  back  to  the  practice  we  had  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  form  of  your  contract  would  determine  entirely 
the  sum  to  be  included  for  freight,  and  the  whole  thing  is  open? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  when  you  make  up  your  esti- 
mates how  you  are  going  to  make  your  contracts? 

Admiral  Potter.  As  1  say,  we  ti*y  to  lay  out  for  ourselves  a  rough 
line,  but  it  is  not  very  complete. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  to  be  a  large  saving  in  this  appro- 

Sriation  because  of  the  number  of  cases  where  you  buy  your  supplies 
elivered  at  point  of  destination. 

Mr.  Beed.  But  there  are  heavy  charges  now  because  of  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  from  one  point  to  another  in  lieu  of  making  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  do  you  ship  from  one  navy  yard  to  another? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  are  doing  that  very  largely  by  vessels. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  it  does  not  come  in  as  freight? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir.  That  was  not  the  custom,  except  in  a 
minor  degree,  for  this  $518,000  in  1921.  I  will  touch  on  that  point 
when  we  take  up  1922. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  a  short  analysis  of  this  $518,000? 

Admiral  Potter.  It  is  railroad  bills. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know,  but  what  are  the  principal  items? 

Admiral  Potter.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  can  give  you  a  complete 
list  if  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  the  general  transportation  of  naval  supplies,  food, 
clothing,  and  all  naval  materials. 

Admiral  Potter.  As  well  as  steel  and  iron  products. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  this  item  is  made  up  chiefly  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing or  whether  it  is  made  up  of  every  character  of  freight  you  are 
called  upon  to  ship. 

Admiral  Potter.  I  can  not  say  offhand. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  put  that  information  in  the  record? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal items,  so  that  we  can  tell  whether  it  is  made  up  principally  of 
food  and  clothing  or  other  items. 

Admiral  Potter.  Very  well,  sir. 

FREIGHT  DinraCIENCr   FOR    1922. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  1922  item. 

Admiral  Potter.  For  the  1922  item  we  are  asking  $2,000,000.  We 
were  granted  in  that  appropriation  $4,000,000,  and  our  estimate  was 
$3,600,000  more;  $7,600,000  altogether  was  asked  for,  and  we  were 
allowed  $4,000,000.  Up  to  the  end  of  November  we  were  spending 
that  at  a  rate  of  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  a  month.    That  is 
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when  we  were  here  before.  Prior  to  that — and  it  did  not  happen  as 
a  consequence  of  our  coming  here — we  had  taken  steps  to  reduce  that, 
and  Operations  put  into  effect— effective  as  of  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember— radical  changes  that  enabled  us  to  much  reduce  that  rate. 

In  consequence  of  that  and  by  holding  up  freight  shipments  that 
had  hitherto  been  sent  forward  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  were  able 
to  cut  down  the  rate  so  that  in  December  we  had  a  freight  rate  of 
less  than  $200,000  and  for  January  about  the  same,  so  that  to  take 
it  on  an  average  up  to  and  through  this  month,  we  actually  have  a 
little  money  left,  but  by  the  end  of  this  month,  as  near  as  we  can  say, 
our  average  for  the  year  will  be  about  $500,000  a  month.  Operations 
gave  us  space  on  some  ships,  so  that  we  send  everything  posible  in 
that  way  and  as  little  as  possible  by  commercial  carriers. 

Mr.  Kellet.  If  j^ou  had  done  that  in  the  first  place  you  would  not 
have  had  any  deficiency? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  ships  were  not  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  Shiping  Board  placed  some  at  our  disposal 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  average  will  be  $i00,000  a  month? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  is,  if  we  are  allowed  this  amount  we  are 
now  requesting. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  $4,000,000,  and  if  your  average 
is  only  $400,000  a  month  that  would  be  $4,800,000  for  the  entire  year. 

Admiral  Pottbor.  I  should  have  said  that  the  average  for  the  first 
eight  months  would  run  at  $500,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  first  eight  months? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average  for  the  last  four  months  will  be 

how  much? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  average  for  the  last  four  months  we  think 
will  probably  run  between  $450,000  and  $500,000,  One  might  think 
that  we  could  continue  to  do  as  well  as  we  have  done  during  the  past 
month,  but  we  have  done  well  during  the  past  month  for  two  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  a  lot  of  shipments  that  ought  to  be  made  are  just 
held  up,  and  we  have  right  now  nearly  12,000  tons  of  freight  that 
ought  to  be  in  other  places,  but  we  can  not  ship  it.  Then,  in  addition, 
we  have  been  able  to  transfer  some  labor  charges  that  are  ordinarily 
chargeable  to  freight,  S.  and  A.,  to  maintenance,  S.  and  A.,  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  working  five  days  a  week,  as  you  know, 
and  that  has  left  us  some  money  under  maintenance,  S.  and  A.  That 
included  money  that  we  made  use  of,  and  we  think  we  can  properly 
do  it  under  the  law ;  we  thought  of  that  carefully ;  but  that  can  not 
continue  indefinitely,  and  we  will  have  to  use  that  for  maintenance, 
S.  and  A.,  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  So  we  feel  that  the  proper 
charges  for  freight,  S.  and  A.,  will  run,  as  near  as  we  can  tell,  from 
$450,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  in  that  all  kinds  of  equipment  or 
just  food  supplies,  clothing,  etc.? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  includes  everything  that  is  to  be  shipped : 
that  is,  various  kinds  of  equipment.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  that  is  shipped 
on  these  ships  is  stuff  we  have  received  at  navy  yards;  it  is  not  stuff 
delivered  from  factory  to  the  ship.  We  have  very  little  of  that.  Ma- 
terial comes  to  a  navy  yard  and  is  assembled  there. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  first  said  it  cost  you  about  $400,000  and  then  vou 
changed  to  $500,000? 

Admiral  Potter.  I  should  have  said  $500,000. 

Mr,  SissoN.  That  is,  $500,000  for  the  first  eight  months? 

Admiral  Potter.  At  that  average. 

Mr.  SissoK.  That  makes  $4,000,000,  and  then  about  $450,000  or 
$500,000  for  the  last  four  months  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Which  makes  about  $2,000,000  more. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  that  statement 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000  a  month  or  $450,000  to  $500,000  somehow 
does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 

Admiral  Potter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell,  Mr.  Sisson«  accurately, 
what  the  freight  is  going  to  be.  We  are  making  a  special  effort  in 
that  direction  now.  The  President,  as  you  probably  know,  has 
charged  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  with  the  consideration 
of  all  the  freight  bills  of  the  entire  Government.  That  has  been 
done  by  the  President's  order  via  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  and  more 
uniform  rates? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Thi-ough  the  shorter  routing  of  freight  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  the  railroad  companies  will 
not  start  it  on  the  initial  route  at  a  lower  rate  and  then  throw  it 
into  the  higher.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  classification  which  is  even 
more  necessary.  Commander  C.  G.  Mayo  of  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  has  an  office  near  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
which  is  supported  by  a  detail  of  clerks  and  assistants  from  each 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government;  there  are  at  least  15 
different  branches  represented  in  it.  The  work  was  started  the  last 
week  in  November  and  a  regulation  has  been  made  that  shipments 
of  two  carloads  or  over  must  be  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  for  routing  and  classification.  We  have  already 
handled  over  12,000  carloads  in  a  little  more  than  two  months  and 
we  are  just  fairly  getting  started.  That  includes  the  classification 
and  routing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  outcome? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  outcome  thus  far  has  been  that  there  is  a 
saving — I  do  not  like  that  word — ^but  that  corresponding  amount 
has  not  been  spent,  that  is,  of  at  least  $300,000  in  the. different  de- 
partments. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  say  that 
you  have  made  a  saving? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  that  a  saving,  to  my 
mind,  is  taking  money  and  putting  it  in  the  bank,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  speak  of  saving  what  we  merely  have  not  spent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  during  the  first  month  you  practically 
knew  that  your  freight  would  be ^5,000,000. 

Admiral  Potter.  Four  million  dollars.  Do  you  mean  the  bill 
that  was  pased,  the  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  you  spent  this  money  at  the  rate  of  $500,000 
a  month? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  that  is,  after  the  bilk 
had  come  in,  did  you  know  that  it  was  $500,000  a  month? 
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Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  known  until  November; 
we  could  not  know  until  then,  because  these  bills  come  in  very 
slowly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what  you  are 
spending  for  freight  from  Julv  to  November  ? 

Admiral  Potfer.  That  is  about  it,  yes,  sir;  until  the  first  batch 
of  bills  come  in  from  the  railroads  and  get  assembled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  ^Vliat  account  do  you  keep  of  obligations  incurred? 
Do  you  never  know  what  obligations  you  have  incurred  until  after 
the  bills  have  come  in? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  get  a  copy  of  every  bill  of  lading  that  is  issued  in 
the  field  weekly. 

Mr.  Sissox.  "^You  do  have  that  information  weekly? 

Mr.  Rj:ed.  Thev  come  in  either  weekly  or  monthly,  depending  on 
the  number  of  shipments  made. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  The  bill  of  lading  shows  what  the  freight  rate  is, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No:  it  has  to  be  estimated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  at  the  end  of  this  period  3'ou  did  know  that  your 
freight  shipments  were  costing  you  $500,000  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir;  at  that  time  they  were  running  higher; 
during  the  first  five  months  they  were  running  at  the  rate  of  $700,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  certainly  should  have  been  a  red  flag  to  you  and 
warned  you  that  you  were  going  to  exceed  the  amount  appropriated. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SrssoN.  That  being  true,  some  effort  should  have  been  made 
to  prevent  a  deficiency. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  are  obliged  to  ship  freight  if  the  policy  of 
the  department 

Mr.  Sissox  (interposing).  I  am  not  blaming  you,  but  I  am  blam- 
ing the  whole  department.  I  want  to  begin  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy^  and  I  do  not  care  where  the  responsibility  is.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  shipments  of  material  and  other  things  which  can 
wait,  and  if  there  was  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  01  the  depart- 
ment not  to  create  a  deficiency  such  shipments  could  wait  and  a  defi- 
ciency be  avoided.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  department.  That  is  not  true,  of  course,  as  to  food,  because  a 
man  can  not  wait  on  food ;  he  can  not  wait  on  clothing  or  heat,  but 
there  are  many  things  that  can  wait,  and  although  such  action  might 
result  in  inconvenience  it  should  have  been  your  policy  to  hold  up 
the  shipment  of  the  things  that  could  wait  when  you  found  your 
freight  bills  running  at  a  rate  of  $700,000  a  month.  That  is  at  the 
rate  of  $8,400,000,  which  is  twice  the  amount  of  money  you  had. 

Admiral  Potter.  Twice  the  amount,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Then  there  should  have  been  some  effort  made  to  cur- 
tail the  shipments  you  really  did  not  have  to  make. 

Admiral  Potter.  Of  course  the  whole  operating  plan  of  the  de- 
partment would  have  to  be  changed  to  accord,  and  it  has  l)een 
changed  to  accord  more  or  less  now. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  mav  be,  and  it  should  be  done.  Xobodv  has  anv 
respect  for  Congress,  not  even  Congress  itself.  If  it  had  an}^  respect 
for  itself  the  law  about  which  the  chairman  has  just  spoken  would 
have  been  enforced  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  anybod}^  can  ki^'k 
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the  old  dog  around,  so  it  is  Congress.  You  are  now  asking  for  a 
deficiency  of  $2,000,000,  which  is  50  per  cent  of  what  you  had. 

Admiral  Pqtter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  your  original  estimate  in  1922  was  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  one  of  the  estimates  that  was  revised  by  the 
then  Secretary  downward. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  it  was  submitted  to  us  as  $5,000,000? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the  world  where  I  find  we 
have  the  poorest  Navy  and  the  poorest  Army,  and  that  is  around 
these  tables.  We  have  about  the  poorest  Navy  in  the  world  when 
talking  around  these  tables,  but  just  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  Capitol 
and  get  outside  it  is  a  great  institution.  We  are  never  up  with  any 
Navy  on  earth  and  are  never  comparable  with  the  other  navies  of 
the  world  until  we  get  in  a  war  with  them  or  until  we  visit  around 
and  brag  about  our  Navy  back  home. 

Mr.  Kellby.  Just  one  question  as  to  policy.  Is  it  at  all  possible 
for  bureau  chiefs  to  know  how  much  freight  expenditure  they  will 
be  permitted  to  incur — that  is,  what  proportion  of  the  $4,000,000 
would  be  allocated  to  the  different  bureau  chiefs  so  they  would 
know  from  time  to  time  whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to  incur 
an  expense  which  would  run  beyond  the  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Pottek.  There  is  no  allocation  of  this  to  the  different 
bureau  chiefs.  The  way  that  is  done  now,  since  the  1st  of  December, 
is  that  everything,  except  medical  stores  and  urgent  provision  ship- 
ments, must  be  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
before  a  shipment  is  made. 

Mr.  Kelubt.  So  you  know  what  the  aggregate  is? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes;  we  know  now. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  you  did  not  know  that  before  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  was  not  the  custom  prior  to  Mr.  Denby's 
coming  in. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Had  you  done  that  before  perhaps  this  $'2,0000,0(X) 
might  have  been  reduced. 

Admiral  Potter.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would  have  l)eeii 
very  much  reduced. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  fund  one  which  j^ou  can  apportion  under  the 
law? 

Admiral  Potter.  This  is  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  is  it  one  of  those  funds  which, 
when  appropriated,  must  be  apportioned  by  months  or  by  quarters  if 

Admiral  Hotter.  Every  appropriation  is  laid  out  roughly  upon  a 
12-months'  basis. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  know  what  I  mean.  The  deficiency  law  requires 
that  you  must  apportion  your  appropriation  in  order  to  avoid  a  de- 
ficiency. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  if  you  waive  that  apportionment  it  must  l)e  done 
in  writing  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  department? 

Admiral  Potter.  Bv  the  Secretarv. 

Mr.  S188ON.  And  the  reasons  therefor  must  be  set  foith  for  the 
waiver  of  the  apportionment.    Was  that  done  in  this  case? 
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Admiral  Potter,  The  labor  charges  are  api)ortioned  throughout 
the  year,  but  it  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  railroad  bills  month  bj' 
month,  because  they  depend  upon  the  shipments. 

Mr.  SiflsoN.  I  beneve  you  stated  that  they  were  apportioned. 

Mr.  Beed.  As  soon  as  we  saw  how  the  expenditures  were  running 
in  excess  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  curtail  the  movement  of  supplies  and  change 
the  policy,  and  we  received  directions  that  under  section  3732  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  we  were  to  continue  the  movement  of  freight.  That 
is  one  of  the  matters  we  were  just  discussing  with  Mr.  Madden,  and 
it  was  stated  that  under  the  rulings  of  the  accounting  officer  in  the 
past  an  appropriation  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  can  be  ex- 
ceeded under  section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  may  be  true,  but  because  an  item  must  be  appor- 
tioned does  not  mean  you  can  exceed  it,  and  when  you  do  it  must  be 
done  in  writing  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  $400,000  a  month  for  the  next  four 
months  is  all  you  need? 

Admiral  Potter.  I  was  suggesting  $500,000.  If  they  put  those  100 
destroyers  out  of  commission  that  might  seem  at  first  blush  to  help 
us,  and  the  other  ships  that  Admiral  Coontz  mentioned  this  morning, 
but  all  of  those  stores  have  to  be  turned  in,  some  have  to  be  shipped, 
and  it  is  problematical  how  soon  it  will  be  possible  to  put  out  some 
of  those  ships.  Perhaps  Admiral  Robison  has  something  to  say  about 
that. 

Admiral  Robison.  I  will  say  that  even  if  you  give  them  a  little  too 
much  money  in  freight  you  will  save  yourselves  many  dollars.  It  is 
costing  me  2  cents  extra  apiece  for  fire  brick  because  I  havejgot  to 
pay  for  the  delivery  by  the  makers  in  Kentucky  out  to  the  Pacific 
coast;  I  have  to  buy  them  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  coast,  because  I  have  no 
money  for  the  freight,  and  the  orders  are  general  and  because  of  lack 
of  money  in  freight  we  have  to  buy  everything  delivered  at  the  point 
of  use.  Well,  that  is  costing  you  and  the  Nation  money ;  that  is  all ; 
simply  because  the  freight  appropriation  is  not  big  enough. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  the  condition  exist  that  vou 
have  just  described? 

Admiral  Robison.  I  think  that  is  the  general  order. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes ;  it  is  a  general  order ;  there  are  certain  ex- 
ceptions that  are  made  but  in  general  that  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Admiral  Robison.  That  means  that  the  freight  in  every  case  has  to 
be  paid  by  the  commercial  agents  and  there  is  no  case  where  the  com- 
mercial freight  can  be  less  than  the  Government  can  arrange.  .  The 
Paymaster  General  has  just  described  to  you  the  system  by  which  all 
Government  transportation  is  now  being  routed  and  which  results  in 
less  expensive  methods,  but  we  are  barred  from  taking  advantage  of 
that  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  freight. 

Mr.  Kellet.  If  the  appropriation  for  freight  were  made  large 
enough  to  do  what  you  have  said.  Admiral,  it  would  mean  an  immense 
sum  of  money  for  freight,  and  then,  of  course,  a  mucli  smaller  sum 
would  have  been  included  for  manufacturing  costs  somewhere  else 
in  the  bill. 

Admiral  Robison.  It  would  have  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  So  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  My  complaint  about 
this  the  last  time,  and  will  be  again,  was  that  there  is  apparently 
no  S3^stem  in  the  Navy  as  to  what  is  included  in  the  item  for  freight- 
Admiral  RoBisoN.  There  was  a  method  in  vogue  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  which  each  bureau  had  to  pay  freight  out  of  its  operat- 
ing appropriations;  at  that  time  it  was  directly  to  the  interest  of 
each  person  charged  with  any  appropriation,  the  administration  of 
it,  to  get  his  f  reignt  paid  in  the  cheapest  way  and  to  buy  his  material 
in  such  a  way  that  the  freight  would  cost  him  the  least;  that  condi- 
tion no  longer  obtains,  but  the  contrary  exists.  It  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  a  system  that  we  did  not  know  enough  to  tell  you  about,  and 
perhaps  it  is  due  to  too  great  a  subdivision  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tions.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  lump-sum  appropriaticmf 

Admiral  Roiuson.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  virtually  said  that. 

Admiral  Robinson.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Well,  you  want  it,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Robison.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  glad  to  find  one  man  who  admits  he  does  not 
want  it. 

clothing  and  small  stores  fund. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  clothing  ^nd  small  stores  fund. 
$40,328,740.42. 

Admiral  Potter.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  about  two  pages. 
Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  PoTrER.  You  referred  to  a  little  matter  this  morning 
which  showed  that  you  had  an  understanding  of  what  this  is.  The 
additional  appropriation  requested  under  the  clothing  and  small 
stores  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Treasury  for  the 
amount  advanced  in  excess  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the  clothing 
and  small  stores  fund  for  war  purchases  of  articles  of  uniform  and 
equipment,  is  made  necessary  because  of  reductions  in  the  value  of 
the  capital  assets  of  the  fund  due  to  unavoidable  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  deficiencies  and  the  assets  of  the  fund  since  the 
80th  of  June,  1919,  are :  Clothing  issued  as  outfits  on  first  enlistment 
without  reimbursement,  $5,413,948.46 ;  losses  by  survey,  $429,791.18. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  that  is  the  reduction  in  the  in- 
ventory value? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes;  the  reduction  in  the  inventory  value. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  purchase  cost? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  first  item  is  the  cost  of  issues  authorized  to 
persons  on  first  enlistment. 

The  CHAiR!vrAN.  But  the  second  item  is  the  reduction  in  value. 
is  it  tiot? 

Mr.  Reed.  Deterioration,  losses,  and  things  like  that. 

x'Vdmiral  Potter.  The  last  item  is  the  reduction  in  values.  Losses 
by  inventory  and  incident  to  contract  cancellations,  $3,631,816.38. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  item. 

Admiral  Potter.  Of  course,  during  the  war,  affairs  were  in  full 
blast.    They  were  buying  for  700,000  men,  roughly,  for  a  five-}"ear 
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war,  and  that  meant  that  many  contracts  were  in  full  blast.  For 
example,  the  ordinary  textile  mill  must  have  two  or  three  weeks — 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material — of  its  work  in  process,  on 
their  looms  and  on  their  mules,  in  order  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
them  to  take  contracts.  The  New  England  mills  must  allow  for 
at  least  three  weeks  work  in  order  to  make  a  contract  worth  while, 
and  that  is  the  lea^  calculation.  I  cite  that  just  as  an  illustration. 
Now,  when  a  contract  was  canceled,  the  war  being  over,  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  so  that  we  could  pay  them  for  the  losses  in- 
volved, and  that  is  how  that  comes  about.  Losses  from  sales  of  sur- 
plus stocks,  $747,949.74.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  they  were  purchased  and  the  amount  obtained  for  them. 
Amount  realized  from  sales,  $18,024,207.44. 

So  you  see  there  was  a  pretty  considerable  recovery.  Now,  losses 
from  reduced  prices — on  account  of  that  act  which  allowed  us  to  write 
off  the  war  price  to  the  current  market  price — $30,105,234.66,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $40,328,740.42.  The  first  item  of  the  loss  was  due  to 
the  action  of  Congress  beginning  with  the  appropriation  bill  for 
1921,  in  providing  that  clothing  issued  as  outfits  on  first  enlistment 
should  be  without  reimbursement  to  the  fund.  There  used  to  be  a 
separate  appropriation  for  that  called  "  outfits  on  first  enlistment," 
but  Congress  does  not  grant  that  any  more.  This  resulted  in  decreas- 
ing the  total  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  that  year  by  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  And  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  1922  and  in  the  estimates  for  1923. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  similar  amount? 

Admiral  Potter.*  No,  sir;  not  so  much;  it  is  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  be  about  $3,400,000,  but 
the  cessation  of  first  enlistments  will  probably  result  in  reducing  that 
so  that  the  issue  will  not  be  so  great. 

Admiral  Potter.  The  losses  by  survey  and  by  inventory  and  con- 
tract cancellations  were  incident  to  the  closing  up  of  contracts  fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  bringing  of  stocks  and 
records  into  agreement  after  ther  demobilization.  The  losses  from 
reduced  prices  were  the  result  of  legislation  embodied  in  the  act  of 
March  1,  1921,  which  authorized  and  directed  the  reduction  in  price 
of  all  articles  purchased  during  the  war  so  that  the  issue  price  would 
be  in  substantial  agreement  with  current  market  prices.  This  legisla- 
tion was  mandatory,  although  it  was  suggested  by  and  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  it  was  unreasonable  to  require 
enlisted  men  to  pay  prices  sometimes  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  excess 
of  current  market  prices  for  articles  of  clothing. 

The  average  loss  incurred  on  stocks  on  hand  was  about  35  per  cent. 
Legislation  was  recommended  during  the  Sixty-Sixth  Congress, 
third  session,  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  over  obligation 
under  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund,  but  at  that  time,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  increase  the  fund  to  the  value  of  the  stores  on  hand 
March  31,  1921,  the  requirement  that  all  prices  be  reduced  had  not 
been  enacted  but  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  proposed  legislative  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  deduction  in  assets  approximating  $10,000,- 
000,  which  had  been  incurred  in  addition  to  the  loss  in  assets  incident 
to  the  reduction  in  prices,  the  enactment  at  this  time  of  the  legisla- 
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tion  previously  recommended  would  not  have  the  result  of  cancelin^r 
the  indebtedness  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  other  words,  the  condition  has  changed  from  what  it  was 
when  we  suggested  this  thing  a  year  or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  that  again  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  originally  suggested  that  you  increase  the 
clothing  and  small  stores  fund  from  its  present  amount  of  $42,5(X>,- 
000  to  $80,000,000,  which  represented 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Which  represented  the  difference  in 
the  original  cost  and  the  reduction  on  account  of  the  inventory  and 
otherwise  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Precisely.  We  claim  that  it  will  no  longer  work, 
because  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  assets.  We  are  approaching  it 
from  another  angle. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  last  yearns  appropriation  bill  authorized  the  issue 
of  clothing  without  expense  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Potter.  If  this  $40,000,000  is  allowed  us  its  effect  is  to 
wipe  out  an  apparent  asset  of  the  Treasury.  There  is  no  new  money 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  your  obligations  to  the  Treasury 
by  legislation? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Is  it  a  bookkeeping  item  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  the  loss  which  you  have 
sustained  in  the  amount  of  money  you  pay 

Admiral  Potter  (interposing).  Have  paid. 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  the  amount  of  money  you  ai-e  authorized  to 
charge  against  the  account. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  the  business  practice  of  chargin«r 
it  to  profit  and  loss?  These  items  would  tie  up  $40,000,000  of  the 
current  year's  appropriation? 

Admiral  Potter.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  if  the  general  account  of  advances  fell  as  low  as 
$40,000,000  you  would  have  to  stop  spending  from  that  fund? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

In  order  to  cover  the  losses  in  assets,  which  losses  have  been  accu- 
mulating since  July  1,  1920,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
clothing  and  small  stores  fund  to  the  value  of  the  stores  on  hand  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1920.  If,  therefore.  Congress  desires  to  handle  the 
deficiency  and  small  stores  fund  without  appropriating  a  specific 
fund,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  language  might  serve  the 
purpose : 

That  the  clothing  and  smaU  stores  fund  is  hereby  increased,  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  clothing  and  small  stores  account 
on  June  80.  1920,  and  the  value  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  on  that 
date  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920. 

The  foregoing  legislation  will  give  the  clothing  and  small  stores 
fund  approximately  the  same  amount  as  requested  in  the  estimate 
which  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  the  practice  of  issuing 
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outfits  on  first  enlistment  without  reimbursement  is  continued  the 
fund  will  be  gradually  reduced. 

Of  course,  in  the  course  of  years,  maybe  in  15  years,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  have  more  money  in  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  fund  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  A  little  less  than  $42,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  $42,500,000  was  the  capital  of  the  fund  before  the  in- 
roads started ;  $40,000,000  has  been  wiped  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  item  of  appropriation  does  not  give  you  gentlemen 
a  single  additional  dollar  to  spend? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Not  beyond  that  already  authorized. 

Mr.  Keixey.  What  is  the  legal  amount  of  your  small  stores  fund  I 

Admiral  Potter.  $42,500,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  legal  amount  is  $42,500,000,  less  the  issues  on  ac- 
count of  outfits  on  first  enlistments  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  $5,200,000. 

Mr.  KELI.EY.  The  limit  is  now  about  $37,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  additional  property  have  you  in  these 
stores? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  value  of  the  stores  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  as  we  have  reduced  the  price  is  about  $37,000,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  not  above  your  legal  authorization  for  this 
fund? 

Admiral  Potter.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  $37,000,000  worth  of  mate- 
rial that  we  have  on  hand  which  represents  payments  which  we  have 
made  out  of  about  $77,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  paid  out  $40,000,000  more 
than  you  have  actually  on  hand? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  your  product  is  about  $40,000,000 
less  than  you  paid  for  it? 

Admiral  Potter.  About ;  due  to  shrinkages. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  that  authorize  you  to  increase  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Keed.  No,  sir.  That  will  be  taken  up  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  and  im- 
mediately debited.  As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  Treasury  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  direct  appropriation  and  this. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  did  the  Commissioner  of  the  Budget  say  about 
the  naval  supply  fund? 

Admiral  Potter.  We  were  very  much  gratified  to  receive  in  a  way 
a  formal  letter  in  which  he  approved  of  the  naval  supply  account 
fund.  Representatives  came  over  from  his  office,  mostly  theorists, 
particularly  those  who  have,  perhaps,  studied  French  and  German 
and  professional  writers  on  finance,  with  the  usual  objections  to  a  re- 
volving fund ;  but  after  they  were  there  for  a  number  of  days  and 
had  gone  through  two  or  three  accounts  in  the  bureau  they  said  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing. 


Exhibit  A. 


[Extract  from  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  President 

relative  to  the  naval  supply  account  fund.] 

The  naval  supply  account  fund  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  revolving  funds 
and  one  as  to  Which  (because  of  intensive  study  given  It)  an  immediate  specific 
change  can  be  recommended. 
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This  fund  is  the  outgrowth  of  several  acts  of  Congress,  the  latest  bein^  the 
act  of  March  1,  1921   (41  Stat.,  1169).     It  constitutes  a  "revolving  fund  "  or 
permanent  working  capital  for  procuring  and  issuing  standard  supplies,   ami 
under  the  legislative  provision  last  mentioned  it  stood  at  a  total  on  June  30.  1921 
of  $255,476,277.54. 

The  existence  of  such  fund,  in  some  reasonable  amount,  is  undoubtedly  a<l- 
vantageous  to  the  Navy  in  many  ways  in  permitting  supplies  to  l>e  purchased 
through  one  central  authority  at  times  of  low  prices,  in  eliminating  competi- 
tion through  bids  by  different  purchasing  agents  against  each  other,  in  avoi«!- 
ing  middlemen's  profits,  and  in  preventing  waste  through  deterioratioo.  It 
also  permits  a  reserve  to  be  created  and  maintained,  particularly  of  importefl 
materials  necessary  in  the  event  of  war.  The  fund  is  kept  intact  in  actual 
operation  by  charging  against  the  proper  appropriation  the  cost  of  supplies  as 
and  when  issued  to  ships,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  crediting  the  fund  with 
the  same  amount. 

The  report  of  Col.  John  Stephen  Sewell  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  prei>are<l 
after  careful  study,  indicates  that  if  the  present  inventory  of  supplies  wer%> 
properly  balanced  $150,000,000  would  be  a  suitable  amount  for  this  fund.  The 
present  inventory,  however,  is  not  so  balanced  that  each  item  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  of  all  items  in  stock  as  its  annual  consumption  bears 
jto  the  total  consumption  of  all  items.  To  the  extent  that  the  account  is  use<l 
for  procurement  abroad  of  standard  commercial  supplies,  he  recommends 
$90,000,000  as  a  reasonable  amounts,  and  $60,000,000.  for  the  balancing  of  the 
Inventory  and  procurement  of  standard  supplies  originating  in  this  country, 
a  total  of  $150,000,000.  If  this  limit  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  fund,  then 
in  three  to  five  years  $100,000,000  would  be  automatically  released  and  made 
available  for  other  uses.    This  reduction  would  require  action  by  Congress. 


Exhibit  B. 

October  24,   1921. 
From :  John  Stephen  Sewell. 
To :  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Subject :  Navy  Accounting  System. 

1.  This  subject  is  one  that  I  have  heard  d'scussed  from  opposing  points  of 
view  by  many  people.  Some  consideration  of  it  has  been  a  necessary  part  of 
my  work  on  the  naval  estimates  for  1923. 

2.  It  is  admirably  designed  for  the  prompt  and  economic  procurement  of  sup- 
plies. From  business  men  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Navy's  methods 
of  transacting  business.  One  of  these  men  is  Mr.  E.  F.  Parham,  treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Railway  System,  who  not  only  has  large  transactions  with  the 
Navy  but  who  also  has  large  transactions  with  many  of  the  concerns  from 
whom  the  Navy  buys  supplies.  He  states  that  these  men  often  make  occasion 
to  praise  the  Navy's  business  methods. 

3.  So  far  as  their  own  interior  accounting  is  concerned  the  Navy  system  \s 
the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  Government  department.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Paymaster  General  gives  nearly  all  the  information  that  is  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  a  well-conducted  corporation  and  gives  it  in  very  great  detail. 
A  study  of  this  report  by  a  really  expert  commercial  accountant,  in  cooperation 
with  the  ably  conducted  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy,  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  form  of  report  no  more  voluminous  than  those  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  or  a  great  railroad  system,  which  would  enable  anyone 
familiar  with  such  reports  to  get  a  very  accurate  bird's-eye  view  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  The  value  of  this  to  Congress,  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  intelligent  citizens  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  Navy  Department, 
is  obvious.  The  department  already  has  all  the  data  ready  for  such  a  report, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  it  is  unique  in  this  respect. 

4.  The  Navy  has  no  administrative  audit  of  its  own ;  in  this  matter  also  it 
is  unfortunately  unique.  This  is  the  one  great  weakness  of  its  system.  The 
audit  of  Navy  accounts  in  the  Treasury  Department  is  three  years  behind.  The 
Navy's  general  account  of  advances  is  an  admirable  plan  for  the  effic'ent  con- 
duct rtf  business  with  a  minimum  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers  (including  their  current  balances  at  depositories) ;  but  unless  the  audit 
is  absolutely  kept  up  to  date,  it  is  found  to  result  in  unexpected  deficits  (and 
some  unexpected  unexpended  balances)  to  some  extent.  This  situation  is  the 
real  cause  of  all  valid  criticisms  leveled  against  the  Navy  accounting;  but 
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singalarly  enough,  the  trouble  is  generally  laid  at  the  door  of  the  naval  supply 
account,  which  is  not  a  factor  in  the  situation  at  all. 

5.  Attached  is  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  very  illuminating  and  pertinent  in 
this  connection. 

6.  I  recommend  that  the  Navy  be  authorized  and- required  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  administrative  audit  of  its  own  and  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  Legis- 
lation will  be  necessary ;  it  will  also  require  an  additional  appropriation  under 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bil,  but  ought  to  effect  some  saving  in 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Did  they  think  the  fund  was  too  large? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  naval  supply  account  fund? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir.  They  thought  it  was  about  $100,- 
000,000  too  large,  but  that  is  what  we  thought  ourselves. 

Mr.  KELiiEY.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  that? 

Admiral  Potter.  The  proposal  which  the  Navy  Department  has 
made  is  that  we  select  $150,000,000  worth  of  good,  live  stock  and 
then  sell  as  rapidly  as  we  can  this  other  $100,000,000.  We  hope  to 
recover,  if  we  are  lucky,  possibly  $30,000,000  and  turn  that  back 
into  the  Treasury.  We  have  not  authority  of  law  to  do  that  yet, 
but  that  is  our  own  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  in  my  mind  how  to  do  it.  It 
may  not  be  practicable,  I  do  not  know%  but  I  would  try  to  do  it  if 
it  were  me.     You  have  $250,000,000  of  supplies  on  hand  ? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  appropriating  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Navy.    Let  us  assume  that  you  use  $100,000,000  of  supplies  a  year. 

Admiral  Potter.  $72,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  you  say.  Instead  of  appropriating 
$72,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  'we  deduct  that  amount  from 
your  appropriation  and  compel  you  to  use  the  supplies  you  have  on 
hand  instead  of  $72,000,000  m  cash.  That  would  only  make  use  of 
supplies  at  the  price  they  are  worth  instead  of  selling  them  at  30 
per  cent. 

Admiral  Potter.  One  answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  an  euormous 
quantity  of  this  stock  that  the  bureaus,  I  assume,  will  never  use ;  at 
least  $100,000,000  worth  that  the  bureaus  will  never  use  at  all.  You 
would  exhaust  their  appropriations,  so  far  as  they  were  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  renew  a  balanced  stock. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  might  allow  them  to  sell  the  surplus  stock  ? 

Admii'al  Potter.  We  have  that  authority  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  could  use  the  stock,  they  could  get  a  better 
price. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  sold  over  $100,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  the  clothing  and 
small  stores  fund? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  $12,000,000  in  1921,  but  it  has  dropped  off  con- 
siderably.   We  do  not  estimate  that  it  will  be  more  than  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  this  fund  you  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  sur- 
plus stock.    Why  do  you  not  apply  to  some 

Admiral  Potter  (interposing).  This  stock  can  not  be  sold,  be- 
cause the  outer  uniform  can  not  be  worn.  While  the  overcoats  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  uniform,  we  have  been  cutting  the  buttons 
off  and  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Overcoats  already  made? 

Admiral  Potter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Under  the  national  defense  act  the  uniform  can  not  be 
worn  by  anyone  in  civilian  life. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  this  stock  that  you  know 
definitely  can  not  be  sold  or  never  can  be  used  should  be  written  off. 

Admiral  Potter.  We  have  written  it  down  to  the  market  price, 
which  is  all  the  law  allows.  We  will  be  issuing  material  from  this 
stock  for  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jou  able  to  take  good  care  of  that  stuff,  so 
that  it  is  not  deteriorating? 

Admiral  Potter.  At  the  naval  supply  depot,  in  Brooklyn,  we 
have  a  good  building,  a  dry  building,  that  was  specially  built  for 
storage.  We  have  a  special  force  assigned  there.  I  was  through  it 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  it  was  to  be  kept  on  hand,  you  could  issue  it  as  you 
needed  it? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  we  had  this  legislation  you  suggest,  you  would 
increase  the  fund  from  $37,000,000  to  $77,000,000,  but  might  it  not 
mean  the  tying  up  in  the  Treasury  of  that  sum  of  money? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  owe  to  the  Treasury  now  $40,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
clothing  fund,  and  only  by  the  disposition  of  stock  could  reimburse- 
ment be  accomplished.  This  legislation  would  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  fund  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  and  the  Treasury 
would  then  immediately  adjust  the  indebtedness.  We  have  only 
$37,000,000  of  stock  on  hand. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  this  would  do  would  be  to  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  Reed.  And  cancel  our  indebtedness. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  jou  arrive  at  this  deficit? 

Admiral  Potter.  This  is  an  accumulated  record  of  the  bills  tha^ 
we  have  paid. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  difference  between  the  assets  and  the  payments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  need  certain  assets  on  hand? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Your  inventory  to  a  certain  extent  is  on  goods  bought 
at  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Keed.  That  is  now  adjusted  to  the  current  market  price. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  just  took  your  original  cost  prices  and  wrpte  them 
down  to  the  current  market  prices? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  shows  this  difference  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  by  bookkeeping  the  things  that 
cost  you  $77,000,000  to  $37,000,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Exhibit  C. 

February  21,  1922. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  legislation 
for  canceling  the  Navy's  indebtedness  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  artidei 
of  uniform  and  equipment  purchased  for  war  purposes  in  excess  of  the  author- 
ized  capital  of  the  clothing  and  small-stores  fund,  it  developed  that  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  language  suggested  permanently  increasdd 
the  authorized  capital  of  the  clothing  and  small-stores  fund. 
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Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  assets  in  the  clothing  and  small-stores 
account,  due  to  issues  of  outfits  on  first  enlistment  without  reimbursement,  re- 
ductions in  prices  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress,  and  other  reasons 
as  detailed  to  the  committee,  there  would  be  no  actual  increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  of  the  clothing  and  small-stores  fnnd.  However.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  a  slight  modification  in  the  language  of  the 
legislation  is  proposed  so  as  to  specifically  provide  that  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  fund  is  not  increased.  Two  drafts  of  legislation  are  transmitted  here- 
with, either  of  which  will  accomplish  the  object  desired  and  either  of  which 
is  equally  acceptable  to  the  Navy  Department. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  his  assistant  as  to  the  language  of  the  proposed 
le^islntion.  but  in  order  to  avoid  delay  the  drafts  are  transmitted  at  this  time. 
I  shall  inform  you  later  as  to  the  result  of  the  conference  with  the  Comptroller 
<5eneral  or  his  respresentative. 
Respectfully, 

David  Potter, 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy, 
Hon.  Mabtin  B.  Madden, 

Chairman  Convrmttee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C, 


That  the  clothing  and  small  stoi-es  fund  is  hereby  increased,  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  the  sum  of  $40,328,740.42  to 
permit  the  reimbursement  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
advanced  in  excess  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores 
fund  forVar  purchases  of  articles  of  uniform  and  equipment  for  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy;  and  when  such  reimbursement  has  been  effected,  the 
authorized  capital  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  increase  herein  authorized. 


That  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  is  hereby  increased,  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dffer- 
«nce  between  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  clothing  and  small  stores 
account  on  June  30,  1920,  and  the  value  of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund 
on  that  date  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  to  permit  the  reimbursement  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  the  amount  advanced  in  excess  of  the  authorized  capital 
of  the  clothing  and  small  stores  fund  for  war  purchases  of  articles  of  uniform 
and  equipment  for  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy ;  and  when  such  reim- 
bursement has  been  effected,  the  authorized  capital  of  the  clothing  and  small 
stores  fund  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  increase  herein  authorized. 

BUREAU   OF   NAVIGATION. 
TBANSPORTATION   AND  RECRUITING.    1921. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  and  reciiiitinp,  you  have  a  de- 
ficiency estimate  for  1921  of  $2,666,466.45,  and  for  1922  of 
^2,117,314.67.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  into  the  item  for  1921 
and  give  us  the  details  of  it? 

Capt.  WiiJJAMS.  With  reference  to  the  deficiency  item  for  1921, 
which  is  $2,666,466.45,  the  estimate  originally  submitted  on  this  ac- 
count was  $5,860,000.  This  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  a  subse- 
<quent  estimate  of  $8,495,000  was  submitted,  or,  at  least,  the  bureau 
Asked  the  department  for  that  amount,  and  that  estimate  was  cut 
first  to  $5,000,000  and  then  to  $3,500,000,  or  that  was  the  sum  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Which  estimate  are  you  talking  about  now? 
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Capt.  Williams.  For  1921.  Later  there  was  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $1,600,000.  The  bureau  reported  that  the  sum  I  hare 
stated  would  be  insuflScient.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
reported  a  total  expenditure  for  1921  of  $7,666,466.65,  which  shows 
the  difference  requested.  Now,  the  amount  appropriated  wa« 
$3,500,000,  and  it  was  thoroughly  understood  at  that  time  that  it 
would  be  inadequate  for  transportation  and  the  cash  mileage  for  the 
number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress  at  that  time,  or  120,000  men. 
In  August,  1920,  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  appropriation, 
railroad  fares  were  increased  20  per  cent,  and  there  was  an  additional 
surcharge  of  50  per  cent  on  Pullman  fares.  Now,  the  increased  cost 
of  mileage  was  due  to  a  large  extent  to  moving  the  large  forces  with 
ships  to  the  Pacific  coast,  because  those  ships  were  largely  manned 
by  men  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  All  of  this  serves  to 
increase  the  average  cost  of  the  men  discharged,  and  the  cost  of  each 
man  discharged  has  been  increased  from  $38  in  the  fiscal  year  1920 
to  about  $63  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  DISCHARGED  MEN. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be  possible,  because 
you  did  not  sav  anything  about  that  last  year.  You  figured  your 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  upon  the  basis  of  $38  last  summer. 

Capt.  Williams.  A  new  average  was  made  up  later.  The  $38 
average  did  not  include  many  men  being  shipped  halfway  across  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  figuring  on  an  average  of  1,300  miles  for 
each  man,  at  5  cents  per  mile. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  what  it  has  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  does  it  happen  to  be  so  much  greater  than  the 
year  before  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  so  many  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  men  were  moved 
suddenly  with  the  ships  that  were  going,  instead  of  having  the  ships 
manned  by  men  who  were  enlisted  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  might  happen  once. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  what  did  happen. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  that  will  not  happen  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Capt.  Williams.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  think  it  is  too  fine  a  calcula- 
tion to  determine  that  there  will  be  no  change  as  long  as  we  have 
*  ships  on  both  coasts. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  money  is  left  in  the  fund  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  appropriation  for 
1921. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  mean  for  this  current  year. 

Capt.  Williams.  Nothing. 
•  Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  entirely  out  of  money  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  The  history  of  these  estimates  for 
transportation,  as  far  back  as  I  have  traced  them,  or  for  several  years, 
is  that  the  estimates,  are  singularly  correct.  Taking  the  number  of 
men  discharged  and  multiplying  that  number  by  the  average  pay- 
ment for  discharged  men  produces  an  estimate  which  in  past  years 
has  proved  to  be  singularly  accurate. 
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V  Mr.  Kelley.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  when  you  were  here 

not  so  very  long  ago  you  based  your  estimate  on  an  average  cost  of 
^  L  $38,  and  $63  is  a  terrible  increase  over  $38.  We  gave  you  what  was 
figured  out  to  be  the  amount  required  upon  the  basis  Of  $38  per  man, 
r  and  now  all  of  a  sudden  your  e:iperience  is  so  vastly  different  from 
that  that  it  is  almost  startling.  The  cost  used  to  be  $25  per  man 
under  the  old  railroad  rates,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  rail- 
road rates  and  Pullman  fares  the  amount  was  increased  to  $38.  Now 
you  propose  to  double  the  cost. 

Capt.  Williams.  There  was  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  railroad  rates 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  brought  it  up  to  $38. 

Capt.  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  averages  are  the  merest 
guesswork. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  can  well  imagine  that  if  you  took  a  lot  of  boys  out 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  discharged  them  at  San  Francisco,  a  great 
many  of  them  might  live  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  might 
happen  once,  but  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a 
thing  would  happen  right  along. 

Capt.  Williams.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  there  not  some  way  to  reduce  this  cost? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  this  expenditure  has  already  taken  place 
for  1921. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  was  talking  about  the  present  year  and  you  were 
talking  about  a  deficiency  for  the  former  year.  We  were  talking 
somewhat  at  cross  purposes. 

Capt.  Williams.  This  expenditure  has  already  been  made,  and  it 
figures  but  $63. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Did  you  have  any  money  left  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1921  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  and  we  knew  we  would  not  have  when 
we  -started.    We  estimated  for  $8,495,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  were  given  another  $1,500,000  as  a  deficiency. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  are  counting  that  in.  We  knew  that  we 
would  have  to  have  that  deficiency  when  the  appropriation  was  made. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  estimate  was  not  figured  upon  the  basis  of  $63 
per  man  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  that  was  figured  upon  the  basis  of  $38 
per  man.  Our  estimate  was  first  cut  to  $5,000,000  by  the  depart- 
ment and  then  to  $3,500,000  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  we  had  given  you  all  that  you  thought  you  ought 
to  have  for  1921,  on  the  basis  of  $38  per  man,  would  you  have  had 
enough  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Perhaps  so.     I  have  not  figured  it  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  do  you  get  this  $63  per  man  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  In  the  meanwhile  every  possible  economy  has 
been  practiced  and  we  have  stopped  shipping  men  who  are  to  be 
shipped  to  the  west  coast,  and  are  sending  them  by  way  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  say  you  wanted  $8,495,000  upon  the  basis  of  a 
cost  of  $38  per  man. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  was  cut  to  $5,000,000  and  then  to  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  had  a  deficiency  of  $1,500,000,  which  brought 
the  appropriation  up  to  $5,000,000,  and  that  was  on  the  basis  of  a 
cost  of  $38  per  man.    Now  you  come  in  for  a  deficiency  of  $2,666,- 
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466.45,  which  represents  your  original  calculation  on  the  basis  of 
$38  per  man. 

Capt.  Williams.  It  is  less  than  that  by  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  less  than  the  original  calculation  on  the  ba^ 
of  $38  per  man  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  do  you  figure  that  it  will  cost  $63  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  deficiency  would  be  many  million  dollars  more  than  you 
have  estimated  here  if  you  calculated  it  on  the  basis  of  $63  per  man* 

Capt.  Williams.  I  think  you  put  more  faith  in  these  averages  than 
you  ought  to.  If  you  take  the  movement  of  men  under  every  pos- 
sible condition,  and  produce  an  average  from  that,  your  average 
is  not  very  good.  Now,  when  you  add  to  that  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  railroad  rates  and  50  per  cent  in  Pullman  fares 

Mr.  Kelley  (interposing) .  But  you  must  not  add  that  twice.  That 
was  added  when  it  was  $25.  We  used  to  figure  this  item  upon  the 
basis  of  $25  per  man,  and  it  was  raised  to  $38  per  man  on  account  of 
the  increase  m  railroad  and  Pullman  rates.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
you  had  a  mistake  in  your  figures. 

Capt.  Williams.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  you  think  that  $38  is 
a  reliable  average,  but  deficiencies  were  produced  under  that  $38 
average. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  was  your  figure.  You  stated  that  you  figured 
your  estimate  of  $8,495,000  upon  that  basis. 

Capt.  Williams.  This  average  of  $63  is  an  average  which  has  been 
brought  up  A^ery  carefully,  running  along  from  day  to  day,  with 
much  more  traffic  data  than  we  had  before.    As  these  averages  are 

{)roduced  they  become  more  reliable,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
ong  run  they  are  reliable,  because  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  going  on  trips  of  any  len^h,  under  any  sort  of  circumstances, 
the  average  means  little  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  the  main,  where  were  the  boys  on  the  ships  now  in 
the  Pacific  enlisted  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  A  majority  enlisted  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
we  took  all  that  we  could  get  from  States  near  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Kelley.  Most  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Pacific  coast,  are 
they  not  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  We  enlist  men  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  States,  and  nearljr  every  man  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  comes  from  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KeUuEY.  What  do  you  do  with  the  men  who  enlist  west  of  the 
Mississippi  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  The  population  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  population  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  not  much  population  out  tnere  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  What  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  enlisted 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  we  enlist 
them  in  accordance  with  the  population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KELiiEY.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  men  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  came  from  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

Commander  Porterfield.  No,  sir.  We  fina  the  average  number  of 
miles  to  be  traveled  by  the  men  susceptible  to  discharge  to  be  1,300. 
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Mr.  Keixey.  That  condition  is  very  different  from  what  it  will  be 
in  the  future.  You  took  those  ships  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  when 
they  had  been  recruited  largely  from  this  eastern  territory,  and  took 
them  around  to  the  Pacific,  i  ou  discharged  men  at  San  Francisco 
and,  of  course,  you  must  pay  their  railroad  fare  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  or  to  the  place  of  enlistment;  but  you  are  not  doing 
that  now,  are  you? 

Commander  Porterfield.  Yes,  sir;  the  Pacific  Fleet  is  largely 
manned  by  men  recruited  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  do  you  know  about  that,  or  what  is  the  actual 
fact  about  it? 

Commander  Porterfield.  The  actual  fact  is  that  we  have  recruited 
those  men  largely  from  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Kelley.  i  ou  assign  them  to  ships  nearest  the  place  of  recruit- 
ing, do  you  not? 

Capt.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  save  any  money  if  you 
recruited  everyone  of  them  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  make  a  saving  in  this  fund. 

Capt.  Williams.  You  would  here,  but  you  would  lose  it  on  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  talking  about  this  particular  item  of  trans- 
portation, and  I  imagine  that  the  Secretary,  wherever  he  could, 
would  put  men  on  ships  nearest  the  place  where  they  were  trained. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  do  not  move  them  when  we  get  them  there. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  had  to  move  them  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  ? 

Capt.  WiLUAMs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  enlisted  men  that  Commander  Porterfield  was 
figuring  on  were  enlisted  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  taken  over  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  you  are  trying  to  establish  an  average  that  is 
based  upon  that  condition,  which  was  abnormal  and  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

Capt.  Williams.  There  is  a  condition  that  will  exist  as  long  as  we 
have  a  fleet  out  there.  Since  the  population  is  more  dense  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  enlistments  from  there  are  liable  to  be  greater  than 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  that  condition  will  always  exist  ai? 
long  as  we  have  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  most  of  your  men  must  come  from 
east  of  the  Mississippi? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  most  of  the  men  in  the 
Navy  will  come  from  the  thickly  populated  States. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  this  average  cost  used  to  be 
$25  per  man.  Then  there  was  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  which 
brought  it  up  to  $38  per  man,  and  then  an  increase  of  about  60  per 
cent  more  than  that  will  be  required  to  bring  it  up  to  $63.  Therefore 
we  have  had  increases  of  50  and  60  per  cent,  aggregating  110  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  men  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see  how  you  can 
reconcile  that 

Capt.  Williams.  These  figures  of  $25,  $38.12,  and  $62.68  are 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  sum  expended  at  any  given  time  in 
any  given  year  by  the  number  of  men  discharged,  thus  averaging 
the  amount  of  money  for  transportation  of  those  men  to  their  homes. 
That  is  done  under  several  circumstances,  but  principally  under  the 
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5  cents  per  mile  proposition.  That  average,  of  course,  depends  on 
a  great  many  things.  It  varies  with  the  average  distance  tiiat  they 
travel.  For  example,  it  might  be  conceivable  that  during  one  year 
75  per  cent  of  those  men  would  come  from  long  distances,  and  under 
those  circumstances  the  expense  would  be  larger.  It  also  varies 
with  the  location  of  the  ships. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  one  year  all  of  the  enlistsnents 
take  place  in  the  Middle  West.iind  that  at  the  time  these  men  are 
discharged  the  ships  are  at  Key  West.  The  department  would  try 
to  cut  down  that  transportation  in  every  way  possible,  and  that 
average  is  *a  very  rough  basis  upon  which  we  have  to  make  our 
estimates.  Now,  as  to  those  two  estimates  of  cost  per  man,  namely. 
$38.12  and  $62.68,  the  actual  figures  Are  as  follows:  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  Supplies  and  Accounts  reported  cash 
mileage  to  the  amount  of  $4,373,487.  We  discharged  during  that 
time  114,522  men,  who  received  mileage.  Dividing  one  by  the  other 
we  got  that  amount  of  $38.12.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1921,  which  is  the  last  we  have  had.  Supplies  and  Accounts  reporteil 
that  the  cash  mileage  amounted  to  $2,619,508,  and  that  we  had  dis- 
charged 41,792  men  who  received  that  mileage.  Dividing  the  sum 
by  the  number  of  persons  we  got  that  average  of  $62.68. 

NUMBER   OF    MEN    DISCIIABOED. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  discharged? 

Capt.  Williams.  Forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  who  received  the  mileage. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  were  discharged  in  1920? 

Capt.  Williams.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundreil 
and  twenty-two.  The  demobilization  was  not  quite  finished  then. 
That  shows  the  average  upon  which  we  have  to  make  our  estimates 
for  the  year.  It  is  something  that  must  of  necessity  vary  widely. 
To  argue  why  one  is  $38  and  the  other  $62  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration a  great  many  reasons  that  would  have  to  be  accurately 
probed. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  an  extreme  case,  I  was  wondering  whether, 
if  you  were  going  to  send  a  squadron  of  ships  to  China,  you  would 
make  a  survey  of  the  periods  of  uncompleted  service  of  the  men,  antl 
whether  you  would  transfer  tlie  men  whose  periods  of  service  would 
expire  during  that  time  to  ships  at  home,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
China  and  discharging  them  in  China. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  always  done,  and  whenever  a  ship  leaves 
for  the  Pacific  coast  we  send  newly  enlisted  men  from  the  East  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  whenever  a  ship  of  any  sort  or  character,  whether 
a  cargo  ship  or  a  man-of-war,  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  we  bring 
back  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  the  east  coast.  That 
economy  and  oversight  has  been  extreme  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
While  this  appropriation  is  called  transportation  and  recruiting,  90 
per  cent  of  it  is  transportation.  The  shipping  of  men,  dischargincj 
of  men,  and  changes  in  the  total  number  of  men  have  always  borne 
a  direct  relationship  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  say  that  you  did  not  discharge  more  than  about 
41,000  men  in  1921? 
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Capt.  Williams.  That  is  true.  In  the  fiscal  year  1921  we  discharged 
only  41,000  who  received  this  mileage. 

Mr.  Kellet.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake  in  that  figure?  I 
ask  that  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Navy  ran  down  from  about 
170,000  men. 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  1921  was  the  year  ending  last  July,  and 
that  was  the  year  that  we  had  an  appropriation  which  covered  an 
average  of  120,000  men. 

Mr.  Kellet.  I  know  what  the  appropriation  was,  but  you  had 
to  discharge  a  large  number  of  men  in  order  to  bring  them  down  to 
the  average  of  120,000. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  think  that  in  January,  1921,  we  recruited  up 
to  something  like  136,000  men.    We  then  cut  them  oflf  rapidly. 

Mr.  Kellet.  I  wish  you  would  verify  that  figure. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  will  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
error  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  remains  that  you  have  a  shortage  of 
$2,666,466.45  for  1921. 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  actual  shortaf:e. 

transportation  and  recruiting,  1922. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  deficiency  for  1922. 

Mr.  Kjellet.  I  wi^h  you  would  go  over  the  amount  needed  for 
transportation  per  man,  including  those  who  are  discharged  for 
reasons  other  than  the  expiration  of  their  enlistments. 

Capt.  Williams.  For  1922  ? 

Mr.  Kellet.  Yes ;  for  both  years. 

Capt.  Williams.  Those  discharged  for  1921  were  composed  as 
follows:  Honorable  discharges,  21,213;  dishonorable  discharges,  620; 
for  inaptitude,  4,156;  special-order  discharges,  7,960;  on  medical 
survey,  under  honorable  conditions,  3,643;  and  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Keserves,  537,  making  a  total  of  42,329. 

Mr.  Kellet.  You  figure  all  of  those  on  the  basis  of  $63  ? 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  DEPENDENTS   OF   OFFICERS    AND   ENLISTED   MEN. 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  for  transportation  of  dependents  there 
is  an  item  of  $67,569.  Those  are  the  details  of  the  1921  estimate. 
There  are  54,517  first  enlistments,  at  $53.80  each 

Mr.  Kellet  (interposing).  How  do  you  get  that  $53.80? 

Capt.  Williams.  That  was  the  average  cost  of  enlistments.  That 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  discharges. 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  bringing  a  man  from  the 
place  of  enlistment  to  the  training  station  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Practically  all  of  them  were  brought  to  the  coast, 
were  they  not,  or  to  one  coast  or  the  other  ?  You  did  not  have  much 
training  at  Chicago,  did  you? 

Capt.  Williams.  We  closed  down  Chicago  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Kjxlet.  You  had  a  few  hundred  men  there. 

Capt.  Williams.  There  were  16,231  reenlistments,  at  $38  each. 
This  estimate  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  actual  number  of  men 
in  May  and  June,  1921,  and  multiplying  the  same  number  by  six. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  dependents  there— 
what  does  that  mean  ? 

Capt.  WiLMAMS.  That  is  under  the  act  of  May  18,  1920,  which 
allows  us  to  transport  dependents  of  enlisted  men  whose  station 
changes,  let  us  say,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  the  $63  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  transportation  of  dependents 
amount  to  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  For  the  whole  Navy,  $67,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  dependents  of  officers  and  men? 

Capt.  Williams.  For  dependents  of  the  men  alone.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $7,666,466,  and  the  appropriation  was  $5,000,000;  there- 
fore, the  deficiency  is  $2,266,466. 

Mr.  Kellet.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  exact  calculation,  and 
that  there  is  that  much  shortage  for  that  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  exception  that  in  all  the  cases 
there  are  sometimes  scattering  bills  that  come  in  from  outlying  cor- 
ners of  the  world  which  can  not  be  foreseen  and  for  which  we  can 
not  keep  the  account  open  for  a  long  time.  They  are  rarely  lost,  but 
they  may  turn  up  some  time  later. 

Mr.  Kellet.  The  railroad  companies  have  not  yet  been  paid  for 
this  service? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelleit.  That  is  auite  a  long  ways  behind,  six  montlis  behind. 
How  long  have  these  bills  been  in  your  hands  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  We  have  nothmg  to  do  with  that,  sir.  Some  of 
those  bills  are  unpaid  for  months,  I  think. 

Commander  Porterfield.  These  bills  are  paid ;  that  deficiency  bill 
has  been  paid. 

Mr.  KELLEfT.  The  deficiency  bill  has  been  paid  ? 

Commander  Porteseifield.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  I^ELLEir.  Out  of  what  funds  can  you  pay  that  ? 

Commander  Porterfiesld.  That  was  paid  out  of  transportation  and 
recruiting,  sir. 

Mr.  KBLLEnr.  That  was  paid  out  of  this  year's  appropriation  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  I  do  not  know  how  supplies  and  accounts 
paid  it. 

Admiral  Potter.  Some  of  these  bills  were  paid  out  of  general  ac- 
count of  advances,  but  some  of  the  bills  have  not  yet  been  paid  be- 
cause they  are  waiting  for  audit.  We  are  not  deliberately  holding  up 
these  bills;  but  there  are  some  of  them  that  we  throw  back  on  the 
railroad  companies  because  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Those  that  are 
paid  were  paid  from  general  account  of  advances. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  RECRUITING,  1922. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  1922  item  ?  That  is  only  an  esti- 
mate ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  do  you  expect  to  use  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  $2,117,314.67.  That  is  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions I  tried  to  describe  before..  We  had  an  appropriation  for  trans- 
portation and  recruiting  of  $3,500,000,  and  our  necessary  expendi- 
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tures  for  the  fiscal  year  we  estimate  to  be  $5,617,000,  which  leaves  us 
needing  $2,117,314.67.  The  estimate  of  $5,617,000  was  arrived  at  as 
follows:  34,603  men  honorably  discharged  at  $63  each,  based  on  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,300  miles  at  5  cents  per  mile;  15,775  dis- 
charges under  honorable  conditions  prior  to  expiration  of  enlistment 
at  $63  per  man ;  220  discharges  by  reason  of  medical  survey  at  $63 ; 
23,530  reenlistments  at  $31  each. 

Mr.  Kellby.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  of  $31  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  That  represenii  68  per  cent  of  34,603 
honorable  discharges. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Tlmt  proves  the  number  of  reenlistments,  23,530 ;  but 
how  do  you  get  the  $31  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  The  figure  of  $53.83,  which  was  men- 
tioned awhile  ago  as  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  a  recruit,  was 
the  cost  from  the  recruiting  station  to  the  training  station  and  to  the 
ship,  but  now  we  send  a  man  .direct  to  the  ship  at  a  cost  of  $31. 

Capt.  Williams.  The  $53.83  is  in  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  man  whose  term  of  enlistment  expires  has  his 
transportation  paid  home? 

Commander  Porterfield.  Yes,  sir ;  at  5  cents  a  mile ;  he  gets  that 
cash  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  reenlists  you  send  him  direct  to  the 
ship? 

Commander  Porterfield.  We  send  him  to  the  nearest  receiving 
ship. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  since  you  have  all  of  this  training  on  the  sea- 
coast,  that  would  not  make  any  difference.  -It  would  make  a  diflFer- 
ence  if  you  first  sent  a  lot  of  boys  from  Michigan  to  Chicago  and 
then  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  that  is  not  being 
done  now;  you  are  sending  everybody  to  a  training  station  on  the 
coast. 

Capt.  Williams.  On  the  first  enlistment,  but  suppose  the  first  en- 
listment takes  place  in  Chicago?  We  have  got  to  get  him  to  the  sea- 
coast. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  when  jou  reenlist  them  you  send  them  from  the 
seacoast  to  the  ship,  and  it  would  not  be  any  farther  to  send  them 
from  their  homes  to  the  Hampton  Roads  training  station  and  then 
to  the  ship.  It  is  the  same  thing,  except  that  you  include  one  at  $31 
and  the  other  at  $63. 

Commander  Porterfield.  We  have  it  worked  out  in  detail.  We 
took  the  actual  number  of  men  for  a  whole  month. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  have  arrived  at  the 
figures  from  certain  computations,  but  my  fear  is  that  you  have  se- 
lected an  unusual  month,  or  an  unusual  year,  to  get  them. 

Capt.  Williams.  Our  year,  is  1921,  the  last  year  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  ^Vhen  you  once  es- 
tablish a  figure,  whether  it  be  $63  or  $31,  do  you  always  make  your 
calculations  on  that  basis? 

Capt. 'Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  recede  from  it? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  about  that  figure.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  these  calculations  could  be  made. 
This  appropriation,  for  very  many  years,  has  been  an  appropriation 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  figure  in  advance,  and  consequently  a 
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deficiency  has  been  allowed.  Then  we  started  figuring  on  this  aver- 
age, and  I  think  we  did  the  best  we  could.  We  took  what  years  w^ 
had,  but  no  two  years  are  alike.  It  is  only  since  the  war  that  these 
averages  have  been  used,  and  no  two  years  since  1917  have  been 
alike.  The  conditions  of  travel,  the  conditions  of  discharge,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  are  radically  different.  As  time  goes  on  perhaps 
we  may  eventually  arrive  at  something  that  will  be  somewhere  near 
it,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  $3  will  bring  back  an  enlisted  man  for  his  re- 
enlistment,  I  do  not  see  how  it  takes  $63  to  send  him  home. 

Capt.  Williams.  His  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  long  as  your  training  stations  are  all  on  the  coast. 

Commander  Portekfieijd.  If  we  enlist  men  east  of  the  Mississippi 
we  naturally  send  them  to  a  seacoast  port,  because  it  is  a  shorter  dis- 
tance; but  where  a  man  is  discharged  from  a  big  fleet,  out  in  the 
Pacific,  we  have  to  pay  his  way  east.  .In  this  case  we  would  not  send 
him  to  the  west  coast ;  if  he  were  enlisted  east  of  the  Mississippi  we 
would  send  him  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  nearest  receiving  ship. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  us  go  ahead. 

Capt.  Williams.  The  next  item  is  3,900  fii*st  enlistments  at  $53.8-*^ 
each. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  because  they  have  to  go  to  a  training  station 
first,  although  the  training  stations  are  all  on  the  coast,  and  step  from 
the  training  station  right  onto  the  ship  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No;  they  do  not  step  from  the  training  station 
aboard  ship. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Well,  very  near  it. 

Capt.  Williams.  A  good  many  of  them  have  to  go  by  rail.  These 
men  may  be  at  Newport  and  the  fleet  may  be  at  Hampton  Eoads,  and 
there  may  not  be  time  enough  to  send  them  by  water ;  we  try  to  do  that 
and  usually  we  succeed.  But  that  is  what  makes  these  averages  so 
eccentric,  the  fact  that  these  general  assumptions  are  not  based  on 
the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  Suppose  you  wanted  these  men 
right  away  and  some  of  these  places  were  frozen  up  and  you  could 
not  get  them  out  except  by  rail? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  number  would  be  negligible,  would  it  not? 

Capt.  Williams.  In  some  years  it  is  and  in  some  years  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  should  think  you  would  take  the  boys  out  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  station  and  put  them  on  ship  and  then  send  them 
around. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  will  when  we  get  it  standardized ;  but  we  have 
practically  closed  the  Newport  station  and  we  have  transferred  many 
of  those  to  Hampton  Roads,  but  conditions  are  not  standardized  and 
have  not  yet  settled  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made^any  new  first  enlistments  since 
November  30? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  know  how  many  first 
enlistments  you  had  up  to  that  time,  would  you  not? 

Capt.  Williams.  Our  bookkeeping  with  regard  to  enlistments  is 
extremely  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ought  to  be  able  to  definitely  determine 
what  the  cost  is. 
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Commander  Portbrfeild.  I  can  possibly  add  something.  When 
we  made  that  estimate  of  $31  we  figured  that  Chicago  would  be  going 
full  blast,  the  Great  Lakes  station,  and  I  think  that  figure  could  now 
be  reduced. 

Mr.  Kellet.  You  say  that  figure  will  be  reduced? 

Commander  Porterfield.  That  $21  from  the  training  stations  to 
the  ships. 

Mr.  Kellet.  But  you  have  not  reached  that  yet. 

Commander  Porterfield.  That  is  a  part  of  the  $53.83. 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  is  the  item  further  down  ? 

Commander  Porterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $21  off  of  $53.83? 

Commander  Porterfield.  Yes;  and  that  accounts  for  the  average 
they  have  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  fact  existing  that  you 
have  not  been  authorized  to  make  first  enlistments  since  the  30th 
of  November  of  last  year,  that  you  should  know  definitely  how  many 
first  enlistments  were  made  up  to  that  time,  and  that  ought  to  give 
you  definite  figures  as  to  the  cost. 

Commander  Porterfield.  That  is  it,  exactly.  We  have  completed 
the  enlistments  we  have  here ;  these  ar^  the  ones  that  have  actually 
taken  place,  and  there  will  be  no  more  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Capt.  Williams.  There  is  only  one  error  that  creeps  in  there,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  personnel  figures  you  have  got  to 
take  an  absolute  date,  not  only  the  day  but  the  hour,  otherwise  your 
returns  are  not  absolutely  correct. 

Commander  Porterfield.  This  money  has  been  spent,  sir;  these 
3,900  refer  to  a  time  before  we  stopped  first  enlistments,  and  we  are 
not  figuring  on  any  future  first  enlistments. 

Capt.  Williams.  The  next  is  transfers  within  the  service  based 
on  100,000  men  at  $7.96. 

Mr.  Kellet.  That  is  $2  per  man  higher  than  you  said  it  was  last 
summer.  Fifty-three  cents  a  man  per  month  was  the  amount  when 
you  were  changing  these  men  all  over  the  country  and  when  the  Navy 
was  in  a  state  of  flux,  but  now  when  everything  has  settled  down 
you  have  it  $2  per  man  higher. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 

Mr.  Kellet.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Commander  Porterfield.  It  is  $1.30  more,  from  $6.66  to  $7.96. 

Mr.  Kellet.  It  is  the  difference  between  53  cents  a  man  per  month 
and  this  figure  which  makes  the  sum  total  of  $796,000,  so  that  a 
rather  considerable  sum  is  involved  in  transferring  men  from  one 
ship  to  another  and  from  station  to  ship. 

Capt.  Williams.  It  may  be  that  the  $796,000  for  six  months  ma}** 
be  reduced  through  a  multitude  of  circumstances.  The  ships  may 
all  come  north  and  may  remain  in  one  port,  so  that  the  transfers 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  it  may  exceed  that  because  this  is 
something  that  is  based  on  the  number  of  transfers  within  the 
service. 

Mr.  Kellet.  How  do  you  know  it  costs  $79,000? 

Capt.  Williams.  We  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  best  guess  we 
«an  make.    It  is  the  purest  kind  of  guess. 

91019—22 ^30 
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Commander  PoRTEajFiBuo.  Those  200  ships  that  were  sold  enter 
largely  into  it,  because  every  time  you  put  a  ship  out  of  commission 
or  m  reserve  it  means  that  you  must  move  the  crews  somewhere.  I 
think  that  is  probably  responsible  for  this  increase,  the  200  ships 
the  Secretary  spoke  about  this  morning,  many  of  which  will  be  put 
out  of  commission  or  in  reserve  commission.  I  may  state,  thou^. 
that  as  far  as  we  can  find  out  there  is  no  extravagance  in  this.  We 
use  a  Government  conveyance  wherever  we  can,  and  there  are  the 
strictest  orders  out  about  it.  Another  feature  is  that  it  is  some- 
times three  or  four  months  before  we  get  the  returns  in.  In  the  case 
of  the  $38  and  $63  I  was  amazed ;  I  saw  the  money  going  out  and 
I  attempted  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was,  and  tne  only  solution 
I  could  find  was  this  Pacific  Fleet. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Kelley,  if  vou  take  all  these  aver- 
ages and  expenses  and  foot  them  up  whether  you  will  not  come 
back  to  your  $38  ?  In  other  words,  I  think  these  averages  are  much 
more  specific  than  they  have  ever  been  made  before. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No  ;  last  year  you  were  very  definite  and  you  gave 
me  a  complete  list.  I  like  to  see  you  go  down  in  these  figures,  but 
to  go  up  bothers  us  in  these  hard  times. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  RECRUITS. 

Capt.  W^iLLiAMS.  The  next  is  transfers  to  sea  of  12,713  recruits 
now  at  training  stations  and  trade  schools,  at  $22.71  each. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  certainly  must  be  an  error,  because  you  have 
1^11  of  your  recruits  on  the  seacoast  and  you  transfer  them  to  the 
ships,  so  that  it  could  not  cost  $22.71  each. 

Commander  Portertield.  That  was  for  the  number  of  men  under 
training  on  January  1,  when  we  were  at  this  peak  of  136,000,  and 
that  represents  the  yearly  expenditure.  We  do  not  contemplate 
sending  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  with  your  present  circumstances  that  would  not 
be  true? 

Commander  Porterfield.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  the  expenditure 
incurred;  we  had  to  get  those  people  to  sea. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  is  the  expense  that  was  incurred  during  the 
first  six  months? 

Commander  Porterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  that  is  not  going  on  any  further? 

Commander  Porterfield.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  calculating  on  it? 

Capt.  Williams.  No;  we  are  calculating  on  our  whole  expendi- 
ture. The  next  is  transportation  of  sick  and  insane  to  hospitals 
based  on  100,000  men,  $67,183.44.  Recruiting  expenses,  recruiting 
approximately  20,000  reenlistments  and  3,900  first  enlistments,  ap- 
proximately $10  per  man.  The  prewar  appropriation  was  about 
|250,000  for  a  navy  of  50,000  men.  Of  course,  those  first  enlistments 
have  been  stopped.  Bj^  adding  up  these  estimates  we  get  $5,617,- 
314,  and  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000,  which  leaves  an 
estimated  need  for  the  year  of  $2,117,314.  There  is  another  element 
that  comes  in  there,  sir,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  tellhow  many  men  we  will  be  called  on  to  dis- 
charge between  now  and  July  1. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  The  more  you  discharge  from  now  on  the  more  this 
em  will  be. 

Capt.  Williams.  The  more  the  Navy  is  cut  the  larger  this  item 
ill  be;  yes,  and  it  will  be  $63  per  man. 

Mr.  Keu.ey..  Well,  we  know  all  you  know  ^bout  it,  do  we? 
Capt.  WiLLiA3i8.  I  think  you  know  more. 

TRANSPORTATION     OF     DEPENDENTS     OF     ENLISTED     MEN. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  new  language, 
lich  reads,  "  Transportation  of  dependents  of  enlisted  men." 
hat  does  that  mean  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  means  that  certain  dependents  of  the  enlisted 
'n  are  transported,  that  is,  that  the  dependents  of  chief  petty 
cers  and  first-class  petty  oflScers  are  transported  at  Government 
)ense  to  the  place  of  their  home  port.     If  the  family  of  such 

officer  is  living  in  New  York  and  the  home  port  of  his  ship 
omes  Philadelphia,  then  he  is  allowed  certain  transportation  to 
ng  his  family  to  the  place  where  he  can  see  them  when  the  ship 
les  into  port.  The  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
n  very  large  for  that,  and  it  is  a  very  great  blessing  for  these 
1. 

fr.  Byrns.  Does  that  apply  to  all  enlisted  men? 
apt.  Williams.  No;  the  older  men  who  presumably  have 
lilies  or  family  ties,  men  like  chief  petty  officers  and  first-class 
v  officers,  who  have  been  in  the  service  some  years. 
fr.  Byrns.  That  is  where  they  have  been  off  on  duty  for  some 
»  and  instead  of  giving  a  man  a  furlough  you  pay  the  transpor- 
>n  of  his  family  to  meet  him  ? 

ipt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  suppose  the  home  port 
ship  is  changed  from  New  York,  where  a  man  has  his  wife  and 
Iren.  His  ship  leaves  New  York,  but  when  it  comes  back  the 
?  port  is  permanently  established  at  Norfolk.  In  that  event  the 
>rnment  transports  his  family  to  Norfolk,  to  the  home  port  of 
;hip ;  otherwise  the  man  himself  would  have  to  get  a  furlough 
go  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  and  he  would  be  uneasy,  and 
ips  unhappy,  all  the  time  he  was  down  there,  having  been  away 

long  time  and  not  having  seen  them. 
'.   Btrns.  Is  there  any  limitation  placed  upon  the  number  of 
idents? 

[>t.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  the  limitation  is  the  wife  and  minor 
:'en,   I  think. 

.  Byrns.  How  long  has  that  practice  been  indulged  in? 
>t.  Williams.  Since  1920. 
»  Chairman.  That  is  the  law,  is  it? 
>t.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
nmander  Porterfield.  It  is  the  act  of  May  18,  1920. 

EXPIRATION  OF  ENLISTMENTS. 

Keu^ey.  Captain,  have  you  data^with  you  to  show  the  number 
n  Tivhose  enlistments  expire  month  by  month  from  now  until 
b  of  next  Julv? 


J 
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Capt.  W1U.1AMS.  I  do  not  have  such  data  here;  no;  but  I  can  get 
it  for  you. 

Commander  PoRTERriELD.  Approximately  7,000  in  the  last  four 
months  of  this  year ;  but  next  year  there  will  be  a  great  volume  of 
them,  48,000  next  year. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  was  thinking  that  'Starting  with  last  August  the 
expirations  of  enlistments  were  very  heavy  this  year. 

Commander  Porterfield.  They  simmered  down  to  about  34,0i>'> 
this  year;  we  started  out  with  42,000  in  our  original  estimates. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  speaking  of  the  expirations  from  this  time  on 
up  until  the  1st  of  next  July. 

Commander  Porterfield.  That  number  will  be  between  7,00<)  and 
8,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  you  that  data  there? 

Commander  Porterfieij).  I  have  it  somewhere,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing:,  month  by  month,  the  number  of  men  who  will  retire, 
who  are  eligible  for  retirement,  or  who  will  probably  retire  for  any 
of  the  causes  of  discharge  included  in  the  table  you  have  given. 
You  see,  you  have  here  a  certain  number  of  men  discharged  because 
their  terms  expire,  others  because  they  are  sick,  and  others  for  other 
reasons,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that  by  months  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year,  so  that  we  will  know  how  many  men  will  go  out  of  the 
Navy  under  normal  conditions  between  now  and  the  1st  of  next 
July. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  will  be  incomplete,  of  course,  because  you 
can  not  tell  the  number  who  will  go  out  by  reason  of  being  sick,  and 
you  can  not  tell  the  number  who  will  go  out  by  desertion. 


other 
losses  .> 


February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Reenllstments 

Net  loss 

Total  losses I  11 ,  531 

1  other  losse.s  amount  to  1.7  per  cent  per  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  expirations  during  this  period  will  reenlist. 

This  does  not  include  special  discharges,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions  would  average  about  8  per 
cent. 

Strength  was  96,000  on  February  1,  exclusive  of  about  1,300  prisoners.  Strength  on  July  1, 1922,  should 
be  81,469,  without  granting  any  additional  special  discharges. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  tell  well  enough  so  as  to  ask  money  for  them, 
so  you  can  give  us  the  numbers. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  RECEIVING  BARRACKS. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  have  one  more  item,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  re- 
ceiving barracks,  1921,  $7,532.89.  This  is  an  overobligation  and  the 
overexpenditure  occurred   in  the   following.  manAer:   Requisitions 
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were  submitted  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
but  by  reason  of  delays  in  delivery  the  material  was  not  received 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1921.    Under  the  account- 
ing instuctions  oi  the  Is  avy  the  date  the  material  was  issued  to  the 
receiving  ship  is  the  governing  factor.     It  would  appear  that  the 
commanding  officer  overlooked  this  provision  of  the  accounting  in- 
structions.   Inasmuch  as  the  material  was  issued  during  1921  it  was 
necefcsary  that  a  1921  appropriation  be  charged.     As  an  allotment 
from  "  receiving  barracks,  1921,"  had  been  made  to  the  receiving  ship 
at  New  York  that  allotment  should  have  been  charged.     The  cost 
of  material,  in  any  case,  would  have  been  charged  to  a  naval  appro- 
priation.   If  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  it  would 
have   been  charged  to  appropriation  "instruments  and  supplies." 
There  was  an  overexpenditure  of  $14,423.25  but  that  amount  was 
reduced  to  the  sum  here  mentioned,  $7,532.89,  by  a  saving  on  the 
other  allotment.    An  investigation  is  now  in  progress  to  see  how  that 
accident  happened. 

The  Chairman.  This  material  was  received  in  accordance  with 
the  requisitions  properly  attached? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  only  it  was  charged  to  1921  when  it 
should  have  been  charged  to  1920. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  have  been  charged  to  1920 ;  would  there 
have  been  a  sufficient  amount  to  have  paid  it? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  would. 
The  Chairman.  If  this  amount  of  $7,532.29  had  been  received  in 
time  and  charged  against  the  1920*  appropriation,  was  there  appro- 
priation sufficient? 
Mr.  Henkel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  balance  covered  into  the  Treasury,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  this? 
Mr.  Henkel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  1921  appropriation  was  ex- 
pended. 
Mr.  Henkel.  Receiving  barracks? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Henkel.  $57,532.29  at  last  reports. 

Mr.  Keli^y.  I  notice  in  the  paymaster  report  for  1921  a  long  list 
of  receiving  barracks  and  receiving  ships.     They  are  all  barracks, 
are  thev  not? 
Capt  AVilliams.  Xo,  sir. 
Mr.  Kelley.  a  receiving  ship  is  a  barracks? 

Capt.  Williams.  A  receiving  ship  is  afloat  and  a  barracks  is  usu- 
ally ashore. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Hei-e   is   a   receiving  ship   at   Norfolk   which   cost 
$420,000? 
Capt.  Williams.  There  is  usually  a  receiving  ship  there. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Do  not  you  call  a  building  on  shore  a  receiving  ship? 
Capt.  Williams.  That  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Kelley,  It  is  done  now  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  I  thought  that  they  had  changed  the  name  of 
the  receiving  ship  and  called  it  a  receiving  barracks. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  is  one  down  here  at  the  navy  yard,  a  very  nice 
building  up  on  the  bank,  which  they  call  a  receiving  ship. 
Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ejblley.  Here  is  a  receiving  ship  at  Hampton  Koads  at  a  cost 
of  $1,540,340 ;  one  at  Puget  Sound,  $440,000 ;  at  Mare  Island,  $438,000: 
at  Newport,  $404,000;  at  Key  West,  $120,000;  at  New  Orleaa- 
$439,000;  and  at  Washington— that  is,  down  here— $683,000. 

Capt.  Williams.  It  depends  on  what  the  items  are. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  want  to  know  from  what  funds  these  items  are 
paid? 

Capt.  Williams.  Various  funds ;  perhaps,  some  of  those,  pay  of  the 
Navy.  I  think  probably  a  large  percentage  is  from  pay  of  the  Na^-T. 
The  men  pass  through  those  places  on  their  way  to  their  regular 
stations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  can  take  that  out  of  pay  of  the  men,  why  have 
a  special  appropriation  for  receiving  barracks  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  This  is  the  pay  of  the  men  who  happen  to  be  on 
the  ship.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  on  a  battleship 
or  on  a  receiving  ship.  Those  items  you  have  there  include  the  pay 
of  the  men  who  happen  to  be  passing  through.  You  can  not  use 
the  pay  of  the  Navy  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  not,  if  you  can  use  it  for  all  of  this  pay? 

Capt.  Williams.  Take  a  receiving  ship;  you  have  a  man  enlisted 
in  New  York  this  morning  aboard.  He  is  to  be  sent  to  the  regular 
cruising  ship.  He  is  sent  to  the  receiving  ship  because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  put  him  for  the  moment.  He  is  berthed  and  fed  on 
board  and  the  next  day  he  goes  to  the  station.  The  money  that  is 
due  him  that  day  or  two  days,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  included  in 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Take  the  case  of  the  receiving  ship  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  $6,503.83  for  repairs,  what  was  that? 

Admiral  Potter.  That  might  have  been  Construction  and  Repair 
or  it  may  have  been  Engineering  or  conceivably  it  may  have  been 
repair  and  preservation,  Yards  and  Docks. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  can  take  out  of  the  various  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  the  money  sufficient  to  run  these  barracks  on  shore, 
which  you  call  receiving  ships,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  one  item 
anywhere  in  the  bill  appropriating  for  receiving  ships  specifically? 

Admiral  Potter.  I  do  not  know  of  that  item. 

Capt.  Williams.  Norfolk,  $25,567;  Hampton,  $20,000;  Kev  West, 
$900;  Boston,  $16,000;  New  Orleans,  $5,000 ;  and  New  York,  $39,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  you  can  spend  those  amounts  out  of  other  funds, 
why  come  in  here  for  a  special  appropriation? 

Admiral  Potter.  There  is  only  the  question  of  having  the  specific 
items. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  can  not  see,  if  you  can  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
take  care  of  barracks  and  receiving  ships,  why  you  should  have  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  specific  appropriation? 

Capt.  WiLLLVMS.  In  some  cases  you  can  and  in  some  cases  you 
can  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  received  these  supplies,  whatever  they 
liappened  to  be,  in  192i,  at  one  of  these  receiving  barracks  and  you 
were  permitted  by  practice  to  pay  the  men's  pay  from  subsistence, 
pay  for  supplies  of  all  kinds  in  a  receiving  barracks,  whether  it  l>e 
a  ship  or  on  shore,  why  did  you  not  pay  this  amount  out  of  the 
funds  which  were  available  as  a  general  proposition  ?  That  is  what 
Mr.  Kelley  is  trying  to  find  out. 
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Admiral  Taylor.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  In  the  old  days  when 
he  receiving  ships  were  ships  we  paid  under  "Construction  and 
epair,"  but  when  they  became  barracks  I  refused  to  expend  con- 
truction  and  repair  money  on  them  and  it  was  necessary  for  them 
D  be  taken  care  of  by  Yards  and  Docks,  with  a  special  appropria- 
ion  under  Navigation.  That  was  the  reason  that  the  appropriation 
or  Navigation  was  initiated. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  do  they  get  all  of  this  money  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  A  large  part  of  that  money  is  spent  aboard  ship 
jv  the  men  on  the  ship.    I  am  speaking  of  tne  physical  upkeep. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  fact  is  that  this  $7,000  refers  to  one  place  alone? 

('apt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  that  was  the  one  point  to  which  the  specific  ap- 
ropriation  was  made;  it  was  not  sufficient? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  was  exceeded. 


Monday,  February  20,  1922. 
bureau  of  construction  and  repair. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEAB  ADMIEAL  D.  W.  TAYLOE,  CHIEF. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  you  ask  $300,000? 
Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  an  actual  overexpenditure. 
The  Chairman.  For  1921? 
Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  that  occur? 

Admiral  Tayix)r.  The  1st  of  July,  1921,  we  had  carefully  made  our 
lotments  during  the  year  and  we  thought  we  had  an  available 
ilance  of  $308,000.  We  found  as  the  belated  bills  came  in  from  the 
ips  that  there  was  an  overexpenditure;  in  other  words,  that  the 
ips  had  exceeded  their  allotments.  We  give  to  each  ship  in  service 
money  allotment,  so  much  per  quarter,  for  expenditures  for  con- 
ruction  and  repair  purposes,  to  take  care  of  the  hull,  such  as  paint, 
mber,  and  pipe.  They  are  allowed  to  spend  a  certain  amount  each 
arter  for  such  purposes.  The  main  trouble  came  with  the  destroy- 
3.  The  destroyers  overran  nearly  $2,000  apiece  during  the  year, 
e  did  not  know  about  it  until  after  the  fiscal  year  had  expired. 
5  luck  would  happen,  the  first  quarter  the  ships  did  not  overrun, 
e  had  that  information  in  September,  1921,  and  in  making  up  our 
?al  allotments  for  the  year  we  did  not  assume  that  they  would  over- 
n  anv  more  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters.  After  the 
of  July  the  reports  showed  that  they  had  overrun.  That  amount 
s  within  the  law  as  regards  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  allotments,  you  found  repair 
Is  coming  in  which  were  higher  than  the  amounts  allotted? 
Vdmiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  anv  extraordinary  trouble  con- 
•ted  with  the  operation  of  the  ships? 

Vdmiral  Taylor.  No;  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  on 
.  destroyers  are  employed  continuously  and  they  have  only  four  or 
3  officers  on  each  destroyer,  and  apparently  they  did  not  know 
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what  they  were  doinff.  Most  of  such  accounts  are  kept  in  three 
places,  Philadelphia,  Mare  Island,  and  Cavite.  These  accounts  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  some  excuse  that  the  matter 
should  be  delayed.  The  $308,000  that  we  allowed  over  and  above 
our  known  obligations  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient:  In  spending 
money  all  over  the  world  you  always  have  to  make  some  allowance 
beyond  the  known  obligations,  because  these  bills  come  in  after  the 
end  of  the  year ;  you  can  not  control  them  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SissoN.  With  the  ships  traveling  all  over  the  world  that  will 
always  be  true? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes.  I  have  gone  back  25  years,  and  the  only 
real  deficiency  I  had  before  was  in  1905,  $25,000.  I  have  never  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  explain  an  actual  deficiency  before. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  actual  deficiency  for  1921  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  been  in  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  you  would  have  had  enough  money? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  would  not  have  spent  the 
other  money  that  we  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  $2,500,000  a  month. 
We  would  have  recovered  three-quarters  by  holding  up  for  the  last 
4:hree  quarters.    That  is  only  what  we  are  doing  now. 


Monday,  February  20,  1922. 

bureau  of  engineering. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEAK  ADMIEAL  JOHN  K.  EOBISON,  ENGINEER  IN 

CHIEF. 

REPAIRS,    PRESERVATION,    RENEWAL   OF    MACHINERY,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  item  on  page  90  of  the  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  $1,200,000? 

Admiral  Robison.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  reduced  to  $900,000. 
These  are  identical  to  those  ^ven  by  Admiral  Taylor.  Allotments 
made  to  the  destroyers  and  certain  classes  of  small  ships  are  made 
on  a  lump  sum,  but  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  expenditures 
on  vessels  of  that  class  are  charged  to  Engineering  and  a  certain 
amount  to  Construction  and  Repair ;  that  applies  to  part  of  it,  but 
in  addition,  to  that  there  were  expenditures  on  larger  ships  which 
were  exceeded  in  Engineering  much  more  than  they  were  in  Con- 
struction and  Repair.  That  is  why  our  deficiency  is  so  much 
greater  than  Construction  and  Repair's. 

The  Chairman.  This  can  be  reduced  from  $1,200,000  to  $900,000? 

Admiral  Robison.  Because  nearly  $300,000  of  a  previous  de- 
ficiency we  have  found  has  been  canceled  by  some  transfer,  and, 
second,  by  certain  other  requisitions  for  material  not  having  been 
contracted  until  after  the  30th  of  June,  they  are  not  chargeable  to 
the  appropriation  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  These  ships  were  all  over  the  world  ? 

Admiral  Robison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  expenditures  were  made? 
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Admiral  Robison.  Yes,  sir.. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  exactly  $900,000  ? 
Admiral  Robison.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is. 
The  Chairman.  $1,200,000  or  $900,000? 

Admiral   Robison.   Yes,   sir.    It   is  $900,000;   it  is   not  exactly 
900,000. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  greater  or  less  ? 
Admiral  Robison.  Less,  I  should  say. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  definitely? 
Admiral  Robison.  It  is  impossible,  because  corrections  are  com- 
ing in  almost  daily.    I  have  just  received  a  report  indicating  that 
the    deficiency  this  morning  is  $852^000;  it  may  be  different  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  some  of  the  items  contested  ?' 
Admiral  Robison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  spend  this  money  before  the  1st  of 
July  ? 

Admiral  Robison.  It  is  spent. 
Mr.  SissoN.  The  money  is  now  spent? 

Admiral  Robison.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  spent  and  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  owe  bills  amounting  to  $850,000? 
Admiral  Robison.  When  I  relieved  Admiral  Griffin  on  the  1st 
of  October  he  told  me  that  there  was  $400,000  which  would  be  turned 
in  as  an  unexpended  balance.     Now,  I  find  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  these  items  large? 
Admiral  Robison.  They  are  mostly  small   items,  but  they  ag- 
gregate. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  mostly  for  repairs? 
Admiral  Robison.  They  are  mostly  small  items,  but  they  aggregate 
a  very  considerable  figure. 
The  Chairman.  For  repairs? 

Admiral  Robison.  For  supplies  used  in  the  repair  of  ships. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Mostlv  for  destroyers? 

Admiral  Robison.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  mostly  for  destroyers, 
but  largely  for  destroyers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  make  up  your  estimates  for  repairs  to 
destroyers,  of  course,  they  are  based  to  a  certain  extent  upon  their 
operation,  because  if  thev  are  operated  constantly  the  repairs  would 
naturally  be  more  than  if  they  were  operated  only  slightly.  I  take 
it  that  the  destroyers  have  been  operated  more  than  anybody  in 
authority  intended  that  they  should  be. 

Admiral  Robison.  The  most  economical  way  would  probably  be 
to  operate  them  sHghtly. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  have  been  operated  more 
than  those  who  made  the  estimates  intended  that  they  should  be 
operated. 

Admiral  Robison.  I  have  just  finished  an  inspection  of  the  de- 
stroyers at  Charleston  and  San  Diego,  and  the  conditions  there, 
while  in  many  respects  highly  satisfactory,  in  other  respects  were 
highly  unsatisfactory. 
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DESTBOYEB  SEBVICE. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  you  think  about  the 
whole  destroyer  situation. 

Admiral  Robison.  I  never  saw  anything  as  good  in  the  Navy  as  1 
have  seen  in  these  destroyers,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  anything  where  there  were  so  many  mistakes  being  made. 
About  one-third  of  the  engineering  money  authorized  goes  for  de- 
stroyers. I  wanted  to  find  out  when  I  fell  into  this  job  just  exactly 
where  we  stood.  I  remember  that  not  so  very  long  ago  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  Navy  was  ready  from  stem  to  stem, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  engineer- 
ing in  the  Navy.  I  take  it  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  machinerr 
being  right  for  any  service  to  which  it  may  be  assigned.  Now,  \ 
took  account  of  the  stock,  and  we  have,  according  to  the  estimates 
that  were  given  me,  at  this  moment  $16,300,000  worth  of  work  to  do. 
and  I  have  not  a  cent  to  do  it  with.  I  had  to  get  busy  and  find  out 
where  I  could  save.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
crease expenses  so  that  the  absolute  necessities  could  be  met.  Noth- 
ing that  anybody  wanted  could  be  supplied,  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  because  nothing  was  justifiable  along  that  line  so  long  as 
we  had  these  accumulated  repairs  which  had  not  been  done  for  lack 
of  funds.  So  long  as  we  have  these  machinery  repairs  to  make, 
amounting  to  more  than  $7,000,000,  we  can  not  do  anything  else,  l)e- 
cause  we  have  not  the  money.  We  can  not  be  ready  without  those 
repairs,  and  you  have  given  us  approximately  what  we  have  aske<l 
for,  as  I  see  by  reference  to  these  estimates  and  appropriations.  Yet, 
we  have  on  hand  this  accumulated  work  to  do  in  order  to  make  these 
ships  fit  to  use. 

That  was  the  situation  I  had  to  meet.  That  is  where  my  money 
goes,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  it  was  possible  to  get  it  done.  We 
have  the  destroyers  accumulated  at  two  stations,  one  of  them  Charles- 
ton and  the  other  San  Diego.  There  is  a  large  number  of  those 
vessels  officered  by  young  men,  supervised  by  older  ones,  and  in- 
spected continuously.  The  mission  of  the  force  is  primarily  that  of 
material  upkeep,  and,  secondarily,  to  receive  such  training  in  de- 
stroyer tactics  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have.  We  have  younjr 
officers  coming  into  the  Navy,  many  of  them  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  while  they  are  good  men  they  have  a  lot  to  learn.  Every 
single  man  that  is  ordered  on  engineering  duty  in  connection  with 
these  destroyers,  whether  on  the  west  coast  or  on  the  east  coast,  s<\e< 
through  a  course  of  "  sprouts  "  every  day.  He  is  personally  obliged 
to  handle  ships,  and  we  have  ships  manned  by  young  officers  almost 
entirely.  On  one  ship  there  were  26  of  them  while  I  was  there ;  they 
did  all  the  work;  they  were  practically  ship  students.  They  over- 
hauled the  pumps,  operated  the  fire  rooms,  etc.  After  thej'  had  gone 
through  with  three  months  of  that  training  they  were  pretty  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  work,  and  they  were  competent. 

The  Chairman.  They  knew  where  the  parts  were? 

Admiral  Robisox.  They  knew  how  to  handle  them,  too.  They  were 
reasonably  well  equipped  to  start  with,  and  they  knew  how  certain 
work  had  to  be  done.  Each  of  them  had  to  run  an  evaporator  plant 
himself.  They  became  competent  then  to  exercise  authority.  Once  a 
week  all  of  them  gather  in  a  room,  where  they  are  ^ven  lectures. 
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On  these  occasions  questions  are  asked  and  are  answered  by  the  assem- 
bled engineers.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  general  plan  of  handling 
machinery,  the  general  methods  of  making  repairs,  and  anybody  who 
does  not  know  how  those  things  are  done  asks  the  questions,  and  he  is 
told.  They  have  a  school  for  two  kinds  of  enlisted  men — first,  for 
those  who  are  particularly  good,  who  are  given  promotions,  and  sec- 
ond, for  those  who  are  particularly  bad.  Instead  of  firing  the  bad 
ones  for  inaptitude,  they  are  given  special  courses  of  instruction  to 
make  them  succeed  in  tneir  present  ratings.  This  plan  is  working 
Tvell.  I  had  never  before  seen  work  of  such  large  magnitude  handled 
as  a  general  proposition  by  the  ship's  forces.  At  present,  every  time  I 
spend  $1  in  a  navy  yard  for  what  we  call  productive  work  it  costs  me 
$2.50  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  the  labor  is  not  efficient  ? 
Admiral  Robison.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  because  it  is  so.  If  I  get  that 
work  done  aboard  ship,  the  only  thin^  I  have  to  pay  for  is  the  mate- 
rial. The  men  on  board  the  ship  take  this  material  and  work  it  into 
shape,  and  they  get  it  so  that  it  will  be  efficient.  That  is  something 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  those  men.  Of  course,  all  of  them  are  ener- 
getic, but  they  are  not  wasting  labor.  They  do  not  want  to  do  any 
more  than  they  can  help,  or  they  do  not  want  to  do  any  more  than  is 
necessary.  I  found  that  the  ships  there  were  being  repaired  by  the 
ships'  forces.  The  ships'  forces  had  retubed  boilers  completely,  and  I 
saw  large  piping  being  renewed  by  forces  of  enlisted  men  on  the 
tenders.  That  is  work  that  is  frequently  done  at  the  navy  yards,  and 
it  is  rather  expensive,  but  it  was  being  done,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  en- 
listed men  on  these  destroyers.  The  destroyers  were  being  improved 
in  their  physical  condition  by  the  men.  It  is  true  that  the  destroyers 
were  not  being  operated  much,  but  the  men  on  them  were  undoubtedly 
learning  how  to  keep  them  in  sliape. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  were  taking  them 
down  and  putting  them  up  again? 

The  Chairman.  The  destroyers  are  in  bad  shape? 
Admiral  Robison.  I  do  not  say  tliat,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  anything  so  fine  as  the  training  those  young  officers  are 
getting.     They  are  much  better  that  the  young  officers  of  my  day. 
Youngsters  tnere,  who  have  been  out  of  the  naval  school  for  only 
three  years,  are  to-day  exercising  authority. 
Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  men  did  you  find  on  the  destroyers? 
Admiral  Robison.  An  average  of  about  47,  I  think,  for  each — a 
few  less  at  San  Diego  than  at  Charleston. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Were  they  all  needed  for  what  they  were  doing? 
Admiral  Robison.  I  reported,  when  I  got  back,  that  less  than  50 
is  too  few.    I  believe  that  less  than  50  is  too  few.    If  you  can  not 
put  50  on  a  destroyer  you  had  better  sink  it. 

The.  Chairman.  What  is  the  full  complement  of  a  destroyer  in 
active  service? 
Admiral  Robison.  It  is  114  men. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  do  not  have  over  87  on  active  destroyers,  do 
they? 

Admiral  Robison.  No,  sir;  they  were  making  these  repairs  because 
they  found  their  material  out  of  order.    There  is  plenty  to  do  to 
keep  them  busy. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Are  they  not  practically  new  ships? 
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Admiral  Robison.  There  is  a  lot  of  copper  pipe  on  them  that  i« 
not  new.  It  does  not  take  long  for  copper  pipe  to  get  bad.  I  am 
not  here  to  do  any  wailing,  but  I  have  a  list  here  of  70  of  those 
destroyer's  condensers  that  will  have  to  be  retubed.  Thev  wen' 
filled  with  condenser  tubes  that  they  got  during  the  war.  A  large 
part  of  those  condenser  tubes  that  we  have  in  storage  and  have 
never  used  at  all  are  cracked  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
manufactured.  They  were  manufactured  as  fast  as  it  was  humanly 
possible  during  the  war,  and  they  were  turned  out  of  the  roUinir 
mills  with  one  or  two  less  heatings  than  has  been  found  neeessanr 
to  get  reliable  condenser  tubes.  The  result  is  that  when  they  put 
them  on  the  rack — not  in  use,  but  on  the  rack — they  get  longitudinal 
splits  in  them.  If  they  get  those  longitudinal  splits  while  lying  on 
the  racks,  what  must  happen  to  those  condenser  tubes  when  they 
are  actually  subjected  to  use?  If  you  have  a  leaky  condenser  on 
board  ship,  you  will  very  soqu  notice  the  effect  on  the  machinery. 
You  will  soon  burn  out  the  boilers.  We  found  cases  where  the 
tubes  were  simply  rotten,  because  they  were  so  much  corroded.  We 
found  things  that  had  to  be  fixed.  I  found  all  the  hands  were 
anxious  to  snow  the  things  that  were  bad,  and  those  were  the  things 
that  they  were  trying  to  cure.    I  was  very  much  impressed  with  it. 

Admiral  Robison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  in  mind  tlie  number  of  men  necessary  to  keep 
the  machinery  in  condition. 

Admiral  Robison.  There  should  not  be  less  than  50.  Do  vou  want 
me  to  go  into  that?    That  is  not  my  function. 

Mr.  Keli.ey.  When  we  take  it  up  in  connection  with  next  year's 
bill  we  can  go  into  it  more  thoroughly. 

Admiral  Robison.  You  will  get  that  from  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  charged  with  that  part  of  the  business.  ' 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922. 

WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  T.  L.  SMITH ;  MAT.  CHABLES  P.  DALY,  QTTAE- 
TERMASTER  CORPS;  AND  MAJ.  E.  B.  GOLLADAT,  ADJTTTANT 
GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

pay,  etc.,  of  the   army  to  be  available  for   returning    niSCHARGEI^ 
DESTITUTE  S()IJ)IERS,  ETC.,  FROM   EUROPE  AND  SIBERIA. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  item  on  pa^e  115,  where  you  are 
askintj:  to  have  the  pay  of  the  Army  made  available — 

To  pay  t!io  oxiuiises  iiicidi'iit  to  carrying  into  eflfeot  the  provisions  of  the  a<i 
eiitithHl  '*  An  i\rt  authorizlnjr  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  free  transporta- 
tion and  sn])sistence  from  Kuroi)e  and  Siberia  to  the  Unite<l  Statjes  for  tvrtain 
destitute  discharg:ed  soldiers  and  tlieir  wives  and  children,"  approvetl  .Tune  :^K 
1921,  under  sucli  regulations  as  liave  b(»en  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribe*!  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  8UBSISTENCB. 

Maj.  Daly.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  probably  $120,lK)0  t«> 
bring  back  destitutes  of  the  class  referred  to  in  the  proposed  le^ris- 
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ation  from  Europe  and  about  $28,500  from  Siberia.  The  estimate 
s  based  on  a  cost  of  about  $20  for  transportation  to  the  ports  in  the 
jountries  specified  and  $65  per  capita  for  transportation  within  the 
;^nited  States  after  they  are  landed.  The  bill  provides  that  they 
an  be  transported  to  a  place  costin«:  not  more  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
)ortation  to  the  place  of  original  enlistment.  ' 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  people  are  there  at  each  place? 

Maj.  Daly.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  79  from  Siberia. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  soldiers  and  their  families? 

Maj.  Daly.  Discharged  soldiers  and  deserters. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  married  over  there  or  did  they 
ike  their  families  with  them? 

Maj.  Daly.  Those  who  have  families  were  evidently  married  over 
lere. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  of  1921  provides  for  the  transportation 
f  those  who  are  deserters  as  well  as  those  who  were  honorably  dis- 
larged  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Xo;  the  original  law  provides  only  for  the  honorably 
scharged. 

Col.  Smith.  The  law  specifies  certain  destitute  discharged  soldiers 
id  their  wives  and  children. 

Maj.  Daly.  But  the  original  law  on  the  subject  provided  only  for 
)norably  discharged  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  now  propose  to  include  dishonorably  dis- 
arged  soldiers  or  men  who  deserted  the  Army  ? 
Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.    The  resolution  which  we'  are  now  discussing 
ntemplates  destitute  ex-soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  they  were  honorably  dis- 
arged  or  not  ? 
Maj.  Daly.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  authority  of  law  for  that?  That  is 
say,  has  there  been  any  law  enacted  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
cy of  War  to  do  that? 

Maj.  Daly.  Xo  ;  I  know  of  no  law  that  authorizes  him  to  do  it.    Of 
irse,  this  is  a  joint  resolution. 
The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  passed  and  has  not  become  a 

V? 

Vlaj.  Daly.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
L'ol.  Smith.  I  understand  that  the  bill  on  the  subject  became  a 
r  on  June  30, 1921,  published  as  Public  28,  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 
The  Chairman.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  November  14,  1921. 
,ve  we  any  record  as  to  whether  it  passed  thew  House  or  was  ap- 
)ved  ? 

^faj.  Daly.  There  appears  to  be  no  law  on  the  subject. 
The  Chairman.  I  have  sent  for  the  law,  or  have  you  a  copy  of  it? 
Jaj.  Daly.  We  have  a  copy  of  it  here, 
""he  Chairman.  Read  it  and  see  what  it  says, 
''ol.  Smith.  I  merely  have  the  copy  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  sir, 
I  have  a  notation  that  the  bill  became  a  law  on  June  30,  1921, 
)lished  as  Public,  No.  28,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  but  I  have  no 
y  of  that  law. 

'he  Chairman.  This  resolution  did  not  pass  the  Senate  until 
.member  14,  1921. 
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Col.  Smith.  This  is  the  bill,  sir,  Senate  bill  1019,  and  my  notation 
shows  that  it  passed  the  Senate  May  2,  1921,  was  referred  May  3  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  June  7  by  Mr. 
Kahn,  and  became  a  law.  Public,  No.  28,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  on 
June  30,  1921. 

Maj.  Daly.  The  resolution  we  are  now  discussing  provides  the 
money,  because  the  law  itself  provided  no  funds. 

Col.  Smith.  The  act  authorized  the  transportation  but  did  not 
provide  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  transport- 
ing these  men. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  about  how  much  will 
be  required? 

MaJ.  Daly.  About  $148,500— $120,000  for  the  destitute  in  Europe 
and  $28,500  for  the  destitute  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  you  able  to  know  now  how  many  there  are? 

Maj.  Daly.  Not  definitely;  no,  sir;  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  29  deserters  still  in  Siberia  and  55  discharged  soldiers,  a 
total  of  84. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  made  application  to  come  back? 

Maj.  Daly.  I  have  no  record  as  to  that,  sir,  but  I  presiune  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  bring  them  back  unless  they  made 
application? 

Maj.  Paly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  you  discharged  them  did  you  not  furnish  them 
with  transportation  out  of  your  regular  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes;  they  were  discharged  and  elected  to  stay  over 
there;  they  are  now  destitute,  and  of  course  this  country  wants  to 
relieve  the  charge  over  there  and  bring  them  back.  I  suppose  that 
is  the  idea. 

Col.  Smith.  No  War  Department  appropriation  is  available  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course  the  law  will  govern,  but  I  suspect  that  if 
we  adopt  the  general  policy  of  bringing  back  all  destitute  persons 
who  have  gone  to  foreign  countries  we  will  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  authority  to  bring  back  anybody  ex- 
cept honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  law*  pro- 
vides : 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  furnish  trans- 
portation on  United  States  Army  transports  from  Europe  to  the  United  Rtutes, 
and  subsistence  en  route  to  any  person  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom  in  Europe,  and  who  is  now  in 
Europe  and  is  or  becomes  destitute,  and  to  the  wife  and  children  of  such  person 
and  transportation  a  ad  subsistence  en  route  to  such  person  and  his  wife  and 
children  from  point  of  debarkation  in  the  United  States  to  the  point  of  enlist- 
ment of  such  person  or  his  home  of  record  or  to  any  other  point  to  which  he 
may  desire  to  be  furnished  transportation  for  himself,  wife,  and  children: 
Provided,  That  such  point  is  of  no  greater  distance  from  the  point  of  debarlLa- 
tion  than  is  his  point  of  enlistment  or  home:  Provided  further^  That  If  such 
person,  his  wife,  and  children  are  not  at  a  port  of  embarkation  of  United  States 
Army  transports  in  Europe  the  Secretary  of  War  is  further  authorized  to 
furnish  transportation  to  such  person,  his  wife,  and  children  to  such  port  of 
embarkation  and  subsistence  en  route:  Provided  further,  That  such  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  shall  be  furnished  to  such  person,  his  wife,  and  children 
without  cost  to  them. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  further  authorized  to  fnmish 
transportation  and  subsistence  en  route,  as  contemplated  above  in  the  case  of 
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destitute  former  soldiers  in  Europe,  to  any  person  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Siberia  and  who  is  now  in 
Vladivostok  or  its  immediate  vicinity  and  is  or  becomes  destitute,  and  to  the 
iw^lfe  and  children  of  such  person:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
authorized,  in  transporting  such  persons  to  the  United  States,  to  procure  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  for  them  on  vessels  other  than  United  States  Army 
transports  from  Siberia  to  Japan. 

So  this  law  does  not  go  at  all  to  the  question  you  submit.  Your 
suggestion  was  that  you  wanted  to  transport  men  back  to  this  coun- 
try who  had  deserted  or  who  had  been  dishonorably  discharged,  if 
they  were  destitute,  but  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  that. 

-  Maj.  Daly.  No;  there  is  not.  My  statement  was  made  on  Senate 
joint  resolution  1019,  which  passed  the  Senate.  I  had  that  in  mind. 
There  is  no  act  of  Congress  that  authorizes  the  return  of  destitute 
soldiers,  but  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  does  provide  for  the 
return  of  destitute  soldiers,  and  it  is  under  those  conditions  that  I 
have  made  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  resolution  to  which  you  refer  does  not 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  what  you  suggest? 

Maj.  Daly.  No. 

NUMBER    ESTIMATED    TO    BE    RETURNED. 

The  Chairman.  That  resolution  simply  provides  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  act  of  June  30, 1921,  and  it  does  not  extend  any 
further  than  that,  but  even  that  resolution  was  not  passed.  How 
many  would  there  be,  leaving  out  those  who  are  not  included  in  the 
act?    Does  your  record  show  that? 

Maj.  Daly.  My  record  does  not  show  that.  Of  the  84  who  are 
stated  as  being  in  Siberia  29  are  deserters  and  55  are  discharged  men. 
Now,  those  discharged  men  were  probably  furnished  their  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  And  notwithstanding  that,  this  law  provides  that 
they  shall  be  transported  to  the  United  States? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  other  men? 

Maj.  DalIt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  contemplation  bringing  those  back, 
too,  did  you  not? 

Mai.  Daly.  Yes;  we  had  in  contemplation  bringing  back  all  desti- 
tute. American  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it  under  this  act. 

Maj.  Daly.  It  can  not  be  done  under  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  you  propose  is  in  conformity  with 
the  act,  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  make  any  dinerence 
what  you  had  in  your  mind,  you  would  not  be  able  to  go  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  act.  The  $148,000,  of  course,  includes  all,  does  it 
not? 

Maj.  Daly.  It  includes  all;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  authority  for 
that ;  we  would  simply  be  able  to  give  you  authority  under  the  act. 
Tell  us  how  much  it  would  cost  under  the  act.  It  may  be  quite  a 
hardship  on  the  men  who  have  deserted,  but  the  act  does  not  give  us 
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CoL  Smith.  This  is  the  bill,  sir,  Senate  bill  1019,  and  my  notation 
shows  that  it  passed  the  Senate  May  2,  1921,  was  referred  May  3  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  June  T  by  Mr. 
Kahn,  and  became  a  law,  Public,  No.  28,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  on 
June  30,  1921. 

Maj.  Daly.  The  resolution  we  are  now  discussing  provides  the 
money,  because  the  law  itself  provided  no  funds. 

Col.  Smith.  The  act  authorized  the  transportation  but  did  not 
provide  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  transport- 
ing these  men. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  about  how  much  will 
be  required? 

Maj.  Daly.  About  $148,500— $120,000  for  the  destitute  in  Europe 
and  $28,500  for  the  destitute  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  you  able  to  know  now  how  many  there  are? 

Maj.  Daly.  Not  definitely;  no,  sir;  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  29  deserters  still  in  Siberia  and  55  discharged  soldiers,  a 
total  of  84. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  made  application  to  come  back? 

Maj.  Daly.  I  have  no  record  as  to  that,  sir,  but  I  presume  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  bring  them  back  unless  they  made 
application  ? 

Maj.  JDaly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  you  discharged  them  did  you  not  furnish  than 
with  transportation  out  of  your  regular  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes;  thej^  were  discharged  and  elected  to  stay  over 
there;  they  are  now  destitute,  and  of  course  this  country  wants  to 
relieve  the  charge  over  there  and  bring  them  back.  I  suppose  thai 
is  the  idea. 

Col.  Smith.  No  War  Department  appropriation  is  available  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course  the  law  will  govern,  but  I  suspect  that  if 
we  adopt  the  general  policy  of  bringing  back  all  destitute  persons 
who  have  gone  to  foreign  countries  we  will  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  authority  to  brin^  back  anybody  ex- 
cept honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  law'  pro- 
vides : 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  furnish  trans- 
portation on  United  States  Army  transports  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
and  subsistence  en  route  to  any  person  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom  in  Europe,  and  who  is  now  in 
Europe  and  is  or  becomes  destitute,  and  to  the  wife  and  children  of  sue*  person 
and  transportation  aBd  subsistence  en  route  to  such  person  and  his  wife  and 
children  from  point  of  debarkation  in  the  United  States  to  the  point  of  enlist- 
ment of  such  person  or  his  home  of  record  or  to  any  other  point  to  which  he 
may  desire  to  be  furnished  transportation  for  himself,  wife,  and  children: 
Provided^  That  such  point  is  of  no  greater  distance  from  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion than  is  his  point  of  enlistment  or  home:  Provided  further.  That  If  such 
person,  his  wife,  and  children  are  not  at  a  port  of  embarkation  of  United  States 
Army  transports  in  Europe  the  Secretary  of  War  is  further  authorized  to 
furnish  transportation  to  such  person,  hfs  wife,  and  children  to  such  port  ol 
embarkation  and  subsistence  en  route :  Provided  further.  That  such  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  shall  be  furnished  to  such  person,  his  wife,  and  chlldr^ 
without  cost  to  them. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  hereby  further  authorized  to  furnish 
transportation  and  subsistence  en  route,  as  contemplated  above  In  the  case  of 
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destitute  former  soldiers  in  Europe,  to  any  person  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Siberia  and  who  is  now  in 
Vladivostok  or  its  immediate  vicinity  and  is  or  becomes  destitute,  and  to  the 
'Wife  and  children  of  such  person:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
authorized,  in  transporting  such  persons  to  the  United  States,  to  procure  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  for  them  on  vessels  other  than  United  States  Army 
transports  from  Siberia  to  Japan. 

So  this  law  does  not  go  at  all  to  the  question  you  submit.  Your 
suggestion  was  that  you  wanted  to  transport  men  back  to  this  coun- 
try who  had  deserted  or  who  had  been  dishonorably  discharged,  if 
they  were  destitute,  but  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  that. 

'  Maj.  Daly.  No;  there  is  not.  My  statement  was  made  on  Senate 
joint  resolution  1019,  which  passed  the  Senate.  I  had  that  in  mind. 
There  is  no  act  of  Congress  that  authorizes  the  return  of  destitute 
soldiers,  but  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  does  provide  for  the 
return  of  destitute  soldiers,  and  it  is  under  those  conditions  that  I 
have  made  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  resolution  to  which  you  refer  does  not 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  what  you  suggest  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  No. 

NUMBER    ESTIMATED    TO    BE    BETURNED. 

The  Chairman.  That  resolution  simply  provides  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  act  of  June  30, 1921,  and  it  does  not  extend  any 
further  than  that,  but  even  that  resolutioiT  was  not  passed.  How 
many  would  there  be,  leaving  out  those  who  are  not  included  in  the 
act?    Does  your  record  show  that? 

Maj.  Daly.  My  record  does  not  show  that.  Of  the  84  who  are 
stated  as  being  in  Siberia  29  are  deserters  and  55  are  discharged  men. 
Now,  those  discharged  men  were  probably  furnished  their  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  And  notwithstanding  that,  this  law  provides  that 
they  shall  be  transported  to  the  United  States? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  other  men? 

Maj.  DalY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  contemplation  bringing  those  back, 
too,  did  you  not? 

Mai.  Daly.  Yes;  we  had  in  contemplation  bringing  back  all  desti- 
tute American  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it  under  this  act. 

Maj.  Daly.  It  can  not  be  done  under  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  you  propose  is  in  conformity  with 
the  act,  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
what  you  had  in  your  mind,  you  would  not  be  able  to  go  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  act.  The  $148,000,  of  course,  includes  all,  does  it 
not? 

Maj.  Daly.  It  includes  all;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  authority  for 
that ;  we  would  simply  be  able  to  give  you  authority  under  the  act. 
Tell  us  how  much  it  would  cost  under  the  act.  It  may  be  quite  a 
hardship  on  the  men  who  have  deserted,  but  the  act  does  not  give  us 
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that  authority  and  it  would  not  give  you  the  right  if  we  made  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  in  that  act,  is  there  i 

Maj.  Dalt.  No;  just  to  brin^  them  back. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  a  soldier  does  not  elect  to  come  back  now; 
four  or  five  years  from  now  he  may  be  married  and  have  two  or  three 
more  children,  and  under  this  act  he  could  then  ask  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  his  wife  and  children? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  a  terminating  date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  A  termination  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned ? 

TERMINATION  OF  ACT. 

The  Chairman.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fix 
regulations,  and  I  suppose  he  would  fix  i-egulations  so  that  the  time 
would  not  be  too  greatly  extended. 

Col.  Smith.  The  act  prescribes,  in  section  3 : 

That  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  shaU  cea^  and  determine  six  months 
after  the  approval  tliereof. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  already  ceased  and  terminated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  terminated  on  December  30,  1921.  I  think  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this  act  some  time 
ago.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  about  it;  I  looked  it  up  then  and  wrote 
him  fully  and  told  him  the  act  had  expired  by  limitation  and  that  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  so  that  we  could  not  consider  this  question. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  have 
this  act  extended. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  it  stands  in  this  bill  it  would  clearly  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  the  act  extended  you  will  have  to  get 
it  extended  through  the  legislative  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  House.    Then  you  could  come  to  us  after  you  have  it  extended. 

Maj.  Daly.  There  are  probably  400  who  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  now. 

Maj.  Daly.  Well,  I  mean  under  the  original  law.  You  asked  me 
how  many  there  would  be  outside  of  the  deserters,  and  I  have  roughly 
estimated  about  400 ;  and  it  would  cost  about  $47,200,  the  cost  l^ing 
about  $118  per  person. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  go  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  have  this  law  renewed 
before  we  can  take  any  jurisdiction,  so  we  will  just  pass  this  item. 

incidental  expenses  of  the  army. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  incidental  expenses  of  the  Army. 

Postage,  cost  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  etc. 

You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $132^00.  Wliat  is 
it  that  creates  this  situati(Mi? 
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AFPIU&HENSION  OF  DE8EBTEK8  AND  DBAIT  EVADESS. 

Maj.  Daly.  That  is  not  for  postage  or  any  of  the  items  mentioned 
in  the  committee  print,  but  it  is  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters 
and  draft  evaders. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  into  this  item  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  The  appropriation  act  itself  provides  for  a  reward 
of  $50  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  particular  item? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  Army  would  include 
that  f 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The- apprehension  of  criminals? 

Maj.  Daly-  The  apprehension  of  deserters  or  escaped  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  specified  in  the  language. 

Maj.  Daly.  It  is  when  jrou  take  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Col.  Smith.  The  President's  message  transmitting  the  estimates 
states  what  it  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  his  message  states,  but  the  expendi- 
tures here  are  authorized  for  postage,  the  cost  of  telegrams  on  official 
business  received  and  sent  by  officers  of  the  Army,  etc.,  including  the 
same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  Army  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Maj.  Daly.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  ap- 
propriation act.  Further  on  it  provides  for  the  apprehension  of 
deserters  at  not  to  exceed  $50  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  people  are  out  and  which 
you  think  will  be  apprehended? 

Maj.  Daly.  Maj.  CoUaday,  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
is  here  to  give  you  testimony  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  deficiency? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  required,  to  carry  on  the  work.  $67,500 
was  set  aside  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year  for  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters,  and  that  has  all  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  unexpended  balance  have  you 
in  the  appropriation? 

Maj.  Daly.  There  is  practically  none,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  part  of  the  appropriation? 

Maj.  Daly.  No,  sir.  The  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses 
was  very  limited  and  the  amount  has  been  or  will  be  used  up  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $5,500,000? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  a  limited  appropriation  for  in- 
cidental expenses? 

Maj.  Daly.  There  are  a  great  many  items  that  come  out  of  that 
appropriation;  most  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment are  paid  from  that  appropriation,  and  that  in  itself  runs 
up  to  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  language  of  the  item : 

Postage;  cost  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  including  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  when  ordered 
91019—22 31 
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that  authority  and  it  would  not  give  you  the  right  if  we  made  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  in  that  act,  is  there  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  No;  just  to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  a  soldier  does  not  elect  to  come  back  now; 
four  or  five  years  from  now  he  may  be  married  and  have  two  or  three 
more  children*  and  under  this  act  he  could  then  ask  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  his  wife  and  children  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  a  terminating  date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  A  termination  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned ? 

TERMINATION  OF  ACT. 

The  Chairman.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fix 
regulations,  and  I  suppose  he  would  fix  i^egulations  so  that  the  time 
would  not  be  too  greatly  extended. 

Col.  Smith.  The  act  prescribes,  in  section  3 : 

That  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  shaU  cease  and  deternnne  six  months 
after  tlie  approval  thereof. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  already  ceased  and  terminated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  terminated  on  December  30^  1921.  I  think  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this  act  some  time 
ago.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  about  it;  I  looked  it  up  then  and  wrote 
him  fully  and  told  him  the  act  had  expired  by  limitation  and  that  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  so  that  we  could  not  consider  this  question. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  have 
this  act  extended. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  it  stands  in  this  bill  it  would  clearly  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  the  act  extended  you  will  have  to  get 
it  extended  through  the  legislative  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  House.    Then  you  could  come  to  us  after  you  have  it  extended. 

Maj.  Daly.  There  are  probably  400  who  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  now. 

Maj.  Daly.  Well,  I  mean  under  the  original  law.  You  asked  me 
how  many  there  would  be  outside  of  the  deserters,  and  I  have  roughly 
estimated  about  400 ;  and  it  would  cost  about  $47,200,  the  cost  being 
about  $118  per  person. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  go  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  have  this  law  renewed 
before  we  can  take  any  jurisdiction,  so  we  will  just  pass  this  item. 

incidental  expenses  of  the  army. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  incidental  expenses  of  the  Army. 

Postage,  cost  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  etc. 

You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $132^00.  What  is 
it  that  creates  this  situation? 
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used  to  publish  a  photograph  of  the  deserter  and  that  increased 
apprehensions  50  per  cent. 

BASI8  OF  ESTIMATE. 

(Seep.  482.) 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  out  this  cost  at  exactly 
$132,500  ? 

Maj.  CoLLADAY.  We  have  estimated  upon  the  best  experience.  Ke- 
ports  are  coining  in  which  indicate  that  by  the  30th  of  June,  1922, 
there  will  have  occurred  4,000  or  more  actual  apprehensions  for 
which  the  War  Department  is  in  honor  bound  to  pay  $50. 

Maj.  Daly.  $67,500  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  up  to  De- 
cember 31.  Now,  as  I  remember  your  fibres — ^take  the  month  of 
January — ^your  apprehensions  w^ere  certainly  not  any  greater  than 
in  the  previous  month,  and  possibly  not  as  large. 

Maj.  CoLLADAY.  No,  sir.  That  $67,500  which  was  practically  given 
in  December  paid  only  a  certain  portion  of  those  that  had  occurred, 
because  the  other  reports  have  not  been  received.  When  they  all 
come  in  that  money  will  not  be  any  more  than  sufficient. 

Col.  Smith.  When  the  estimates  were  submitted  there  was  a  state- 
ment made  to  the  effect  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  about 
100,000  draft  evaders  to  be  apprehended.  The  apprehension  of  draft 
evaders  is  nation-wide  in  its  extent  and  has  barely  been  started. 
Sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  apportioned  for  the 
payment  of  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of  deserters, 
draft  evaders,  and  escaped  military  prisoners  during  the  fiscal  year 
1923,  and,  based  upon  reports  up  to  date,  practically  all  of  this 
money  has  been  expended.  The  additional  sum  of  $132,500  requested 
in  the  supplemental  estimate  will,  if  appropriated,  provide  a  total  of 
$200,000  for  the  purpose,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  money  for 
the  apprehension  of  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  you  will  need  all  of  this  money 
'  between  now  and  June  30  ? 

Maj.  Coli^aday.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  some  apprehensions  of 
deserters  that  have  occurred  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  others  that 
will  take  all  of  that  money,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $5,500,000  appropriated  for  all  of  these 
purposes  under  this  head  for  1922.  How  much  of  that  money  has 
been  expended  ? 

Maj.  CoLLADAY.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  should  know. 

Maj.  Daly.  I  can  explain  that.  The  bulk  of  that  appropriation  has 
been  expended  and  obligated.  The  money  has  not  all  been  expended, 
but  obligations  have  been  incurred  that  will  practically  exhaust  the 
appropriation  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  except,  perhaps,  an  amount 
of  $200,000  which  the  Secretary  of  War  set  aside  as  a  reserve.  I  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  how  much  of  that  has  been  expended. 

Col.  Smith.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  the  unapportioned  balance 
of  the  reserve. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  necessity  of  increasing  this  item  if  you 
have  all  of  that  money. 
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that  authority  and  it  would  not  give  you  the  right  if  we  made  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  in  that  act,  is  there  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  No;  just  to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  a  soldier  does  not  elect  to  come  back  now; 
four  or  five  years  from  now  he  may  be  married  and  have  two  or  three 
more  children,  and  under  this  act  he  could  then  ask  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States,  together  with  his  wife  and  children  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  a  terminating  date. 

Mr.  Byrns.  A  termination  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned ? 

TEBMINATION  OF  ACT. 

The  Chairman.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fix 
regulations,  and  I  suppose  he  would  fix  I'egulations  so  that  the  time 
would  not  be  too  greatly  extended. 

Col.  Smith.  The  act  prescribes,  in  section  3 : 

That  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  shaU  cease  and  determine  six  luontlis 
after  tlie  approval  tliereof. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  already  ceased  and  terminated. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  terminated  on  December  30,  1921.  I  think  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this  act  some  time 
ago.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  about  it;  I  looked  it  up  then  and  wrote 
him  fully  and  told  him  the  act  had  expired  by  limitation  and  that  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  so  that  we  could  not  consider  this  question. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  have 
this  act  extended. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  it  stands  in  this  bill  it  would  clearly  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  the  act  extended  you  will  have  to  get 
it  extended  through  the  legislative  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  House.    Then  you  could  come  to  us  after  you  have  it  extended. 

Maj.  Daly.  There  are  probably  400  who  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  now. 

Maj.  Daly.  Well,  I  mean  under  the  original  law.  You  asked  me 
how  many  there  would  be  outside  of  the  deserters,  and  I  have  roughly 
estimated  about  400 ;  and  it  would  cost  about  $47,200,  the  cost  being 
about  $118  per  person. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  go  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  have  this  law  renewed 
before  we  can  take  any  jurisdiction,  so  we  will  just  pass  this  item. 

incidental  expenses  of  the  army. 

We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  incidental  expenses  of  the  Army. 

Postage,  cost  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  etc. 

You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $132^00.  What  is 
it  that  creates  this  situation? 
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APPBl&HENSION  OF  DESESTEB8  AND  DBAFT  EVADERS. 

Maj.  Daly.  That  is  not  for  postage  or  any  of  the  items  mentioned 
in  the  committee  print,  but  it  is  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters 
and  draft  evaders. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  into  this  item ! 

Maj.  Daly.  The  appropriation  act  itself  provides  for  a  reward 
of  $50  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  particular  item? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  Army  would  include 
that  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The- apprehension  of  criminals? 

Maj.  Daly.  The  apprehension  of  deserters  or  escaped  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  specified  in  the  language. 

Maj.  Daly.  It  is  when  you  take  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Col.  Smith.  The  President's  message  transmitting  the  estimates 
states  what  it  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  his  message  states,  but  the  expendi- 
tures here  are  authorized  for  postage,  the  cost  of  telegrams  on  official 
business  received  and  sent  by  officers  of  the  Army,  etc.,  including  the 
same  objects  specified  under  this  head  in  the  Army  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Maj.  Daly.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  ap- 
propriation act.  Further  on  it  provides  for  the  apprehension  of 
deserters  at  not  to  exceed  $50  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  people  are  out  and  which 
you  think  will  be  apprehended? 

Maj.  Daly.  Maj.  CoUaday,  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
is  here  to  give  you  testimony  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  deficiency  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  required  to  carry  on  the  work.  $67,500 
was  set  aside  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year  for  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters,  and  that  has  all  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  unexpended  balance  have  you 
in  the  appropriation? 

Maj.  Daly.  There  is  practically  none,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  pai-t  of  the  appropriation? 

Maj.  Daly.  No,  sir.  The  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses 
was  very  limited  and  the  amount  has  been  or  will  be  used  up  for  the 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $5,500,000? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  a  limited  appropriation  for  in- 
cidental expenses? 

Maj.  Daly.  There  are  a  great  many  items  that  come  out  of  that 
appropriation ;  most  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment are  paid  from  that  appropriation,  and  that  in  itself  runs 
up  to  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  language  of  the  item : 

Postage;  coftt  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  including  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  when  ordered 
9101»— 22 31 
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Maj.  Daly.  They  are  brought  to  trial  by  court-martial,  and  if  con- 
yicted  are  sent  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  for  punishment. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  oi  these  men  are  in  prison  now  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  I  do  not  know  the  number^  but,  based  on  the  average 
for  the  last  year  of  apprehensions  for  which  rewards  had  to  be  paid, 
we  would  require  $200,000  for  this  year.  All  of  the  money  that  was 
alotted  for  this  purpose  has  been  spent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  amount  allotted  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  The  result  will  be,  of  course,  that  the  ciiril 
authorities,  when  they  find  that  the  Government  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  the  apprehension  of  these  deserters,  will  not  apprehend 
them. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  ITS  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  We  come  to  the  next  item,  "Transportation  of 
the  Army  and  its  supplies."  There  is  a  proviso  in  the  1922  appro- 
priation which  reads  as  follows : 

Provided,  further.  That  there  may  be  transferred  during  the  fiscal  year  192L' 
from  the  appropriations  contained  herein  for  subsistence  of  the  Army,  regular 
supplies,  Quartermaster  Corps,  incidental  expenses.  Quartermaster  Con*^ 
water  and  sewers  at  military  posts,  and  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page, to  the  aprpopriation  for  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

How  do  you  find  the  situation  ?  Have  you  not  sufficient  money  in 
these  different  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  called  for  by  this  item  f 

Maj.  Dalt.  There  was  set  aside  as  a  reserve  under  that  provision 
of  law,  from  the  appropriations  named,  $6,186,000,  as  I  recall  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  rail  transportation.  That  money  has  all  been  allotted 
and  set  aside.  So  far  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  records  show  in 
the  matter  the  entire  amount  of  the  original  appropriation  of  $10,- 
200,000,  plus  the  $6,186,000,  will  be  used  for  current  requirements. 

STATUS  OF   ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION   FOR  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION. 

Col.  Smith.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  status  of  the  appropriation 
for  Army  transportation,  1922,  for  rail  transportation. 

The  total  appropriation  for  "Army  transportation,  1922,"  was 
$28,725,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  expenditures  for  rail  transporta- 
tion were  limited  to  $10,200,000.  Accordingly  no  portions  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  act  for  animal-drawn,  water,  or  motor  trans- 
portation can  be  applied  to  rail  transportation. 

Under  another  provision  of  the  act,  however,  there  have  been 
transferred  from  the  appropriations  for  subsistence,  regular  sup- 
plies, incidental  expenses,  and  clothing  and  equipage,  amounts  ag- 
gregating $6,146,800,  so  that  the  total  amount  now  available  for  rail 
transportation  is  $16,346,800. 

This  amount  has  been  allocated  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the  status  of 
the  several  allocations  as  of  December  31, 1921. 
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Statement  of  obligations  against  Army  tranftportation  appropriation^  as  shoton 

by  reports  of  War  Department  branches. 


Finance  Department 

Adjutant  Qeneral 

Do 

Ordnance..., , 

Signal  Corps , 

Chief  of  Engineers 

Surgeon  Qeneral , 

Air  Service 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 

Inspector  General 

'Military  Intelligence  Division 

Quartermaster  General , 

Coast  Artmery 

Camp  Bragg , 

Corps  areas , 

Special  resore 

CTeneral  reserve , 

Total 


Total 
allocated. 


16,033,090.00 

166,285.27 

3,313,514.73 

.334,10a00 

107,600.00 

35,  lOa  00 

ii3,ooaoo 

380,410.00 

37, 35a  00 

55a  00 

io,ooaoo 

3,455,70a00 

i5,ooaoo 
7,ooaoo 

340,037.36 

1,148,462.64 

849,600.00 


16,346,800.00 


Obligated  to 

Dec.  31, 1921, 

reported  by 

branches. 


$4,788, 

163, 

2,260, 

226, 

38, 

16, 

92, 

295, 

34, 

2, 
2,566, 

^?; 

»340, 


798.42 
365.90 
000.00 
230.52 
288.34 
202.82 
184.26 
07a  00 
30&97 
122.86 
492.16 
00a95 
646.31 

ooaoo 

037.36 


10,837,745.87 


Net  balance, 

including  third 

and  fourth 

quartos. 


11,244,291.58 

2,919.37 

1,053,514.73 

107,860.48 

69,311.66 

18,897.18 

20,81&74 

85, 34a  00 

3,044.03 

427.14 

7,507.84 

889, 609. 0& 

T;  353. 60 


1,148,462.64 
849,600.00 


5,509,05413 


1  Estimates. 

The  allocation  to  the  Finance  Department  is  practically  all  to  cover 
the  travel  pay  of  discharged  enlisted  men  and  officers.  This  is  an 
expenditure  which  is  not  subject  to  administrative  control. 

The  amount  allocated  to  The  Adjutant  General  is  principally  for 
the  movement  of  troops  including  individual  enlisted  men. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  curtail  rail  transportation,  and  that  such 
transportation  has  in  general  been  restricted  to  the  current  require- 
ments of  the  Army  rather  than  to  the  movement  of  supplies  for 
permanent  storage,  practically  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able has  been  obligated  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  unapportioned  balance  of  the  general  reserve  under  "Army 
transportation  "  is  as  follows : 

Animal  drawn .$47,  (XIO 

Water 430,  000 

Motor 272,  000 

Kail 722,250 

Total 1,  471,  250 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  you  want  to  take  this  money  out 
of  the  unexpended  balance  or  want  an  additional  appropriation? 
Tell  us  what  general  reserve  means. 

Col.  Smith.  General  reserves  are  set  aside  from  various  apjpropria- 
tions  in  order  to  have  available,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so,  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Secretarv  of  War  to  meet 
urgent  or  unforeseen  requirements.  The  funds  thus  set  aside  are  in 
an  unapportioned  status  and,  w^hen  requests  are  made  by  the  operat- 
ing branches  for  apportionments  therefrom,  specific  reasons  must  be 
given  so  that  each  case  may  be  considered  on  its  merits.  This  whole 
procedure  is  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  incurrence  of  de- 
ficiencies. The  present  estimate  under  consideration  pertaining  to 
Army  transportation  contains  two  proposals,  one  of  $150,000,  which  is 
a  reimbursement,  and  another  of  $511,892.77,  which  represents  a 
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transportation  requirement  in  returning  troops  from  Germany,  the 
total  for  both  items  being  $661,892.77. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  they  be  taken  out  of  the  $2,000,001 
general  reserve?  Why  should  you  want  $150,000  to  reimburse,  why 
should  you  not  take  all  of  this  out  of  the  $2,000,000  general  reserve  ? 
If  I  have  $2,000,000  in  the  bank,  it  is  hard  work  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  I  should  be  going  out  and  trying  to  get  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  to  put  in  the  bank. 

Col.  Smith.  The  general  reserve  under  rail  transportation  is  about 
$700,000  only,  and  not  $2,000,000.  The  remainder  of  the  general 
reserve  pertains  to  animal,  water,  and  motor  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  the  right  to  transier  to  it. 

Col.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  the  right  to  take  money 
appropriated  for  motor  transportation  and  use  it  for  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  the  appropriation  bill  provides : 

That  there  may  be  transferred  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  from  the  approprU- 
tions  contained  herein  for  **  Subsistence  in  the  Army,"  "  Regular  supplies,  Quar- 
termaster Corps,"  **  Incidental  expenses,  Quartermaster  Ck)rp8,"  "  Water  and 
sewers  at  military  posts/'  and  "  Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage.** 
to  the  appropriation  for  "Transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies." 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

You  have  a  right  to  transfer  from  all  of  those  appropriations  to 
the  appropriation  for  transportation. 

Col.  Smith.  What  I  stated  in  my  last  answer  is  that  you  can  not 
take  money  appropriated  for  motor  transportation  and  use  it  for  rail 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  transfer  from  those  items  I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  activity  which  you  now  propose. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes/ sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  have  made  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  subsistence  allowance  in  the  last  eight  months.  T 
understand  that  you  have  been  reducing  very  materially  the  cost  of 
subsistence,  and  there  must  be  considerable  money  there  that  you 
could  transfer  for  this  purpose  without  coming  here. 

Maj.  Daly.  The  ration  has  dropped  from  about  40  cents  to  30 
cents.    It  is  costing  30  cents  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  saving  will  that  amount  to? 

Maj.  Daly.  It  will  amount  to  about  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  $4,000,000  you  would  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  this  $661,000. 

Maj.  Daly.  We  have  already  transferred  to  the  reserve  out  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Maj.  Daly.  $2,950,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  still  leaves  you  $1,100,000  according  to  your 
own  figures. 

Maj.  Daly.  There  is  also  to  be  money  transferred  to  take  care  of 
transportation  on  account  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  the 
movement  of  supplies  from  abandoned  camps  to  posts,  and  in  the 
transfer  of  excess  supplies  from  posts  to  depots,  amounting  to 
$1,650,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  $500,000  short  according  to  that  state- 
ment? 
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Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  other  appropriations? 

Maj.  Daly.  We  have  already  transferred  from  regular  supplies 
to  jffeneral  reserve  for  transportation  purposes  $1,400,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  transferred  to  the  general  reserve? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $2,700,000  in  the  general  reserve  with- 
out that? 

Maj.  Daly.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  $2,000,000? 

Maj.  Daly.  That  is  the  balance  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  place  from  which  to  take  this 
1F66 1,000. 

Maj.  Daly.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that.  That  general  re- 
serve is  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  subject  to  his  order. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  whose  order  it  is  subject  to.  If 
the  money  is  there,  available  for  use  without  drawing  upon  the 
Treasury  or  the  taxpayers,  it  should  be  used. 

Maj.  Daly.  The  reason  I  mention  that  is  because  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what  the  Secretary's  purposes  are  in  connection  with 
that  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  what  the  Secretary's  purposes 
are.  If  the  money  is  there  we  have  authority  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  it. 

Maj.  Daly.  There  is  in  the  appropriation  for  army  transporta- 
tion itself  an  amount  that  could  be  used,  but  we  can  not  use  it  under 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Maj.  Daly.  Because  the  language  in  the  appropriation  for  Army 
transportation  limits  the  expenditures  to  given  amounts  for  specific 
purposes — that  is,  so  much  for  animal-drawn  transportation,  so 
much  for  motor  transportation,  so  much  for  water  transportation, 
and  so  much  for  rail  transportation,  which  limitations  shall  not  be 
exceeded  from  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  balance  is  there  in  rail  transporta- 
tion? 

Maj.  Daly.  In  the  transportation  of  the  Army  appropriation  as 
a  whole,  there  is  a  balance,  I  should  say,  of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  jou  not  use  that ? 

Maj.  Daly.  Because  we  can  not  apply  it  to  this  purpose.  We  can 
not  apply  that  to  rail-transportation  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  coming  back  from.  Germany  will  not 
come  by  rail,  but  by  ship. 

Maj..  Daly.  There  is  rail  transportation  involved  in  it  in  sending 
them  from  the  ports  to  their  stations. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  much.  Most  of  the  transpor- 
tation involved  here  is  by  ship,  is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Daly.  The  largest  part  of  it  would  be  by  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  out  what  the  cost  of  the  rail 
transportation  will  be? 

Maj.  Daly.  That  $550,000  does  not  include  ship  transportation, 
but  it  costs  about  $500,000  to  bring  them  from  the  ships  to  their 
stations. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  this  is  just  rail  transportation? 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  taken  care  of  the  ship-transportation 
cost  out  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  care  of  the  rail-transportation  cost 
out  of  the  general  reserve? 

Maj.  Daly.  It  might  be  well  to  listen  to  Col.  Totten  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  can  not  use  this  money  in  Army  transportation  for  that 
purpose  unless  some  provision  of  law  is  made  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $1,000,000  there? 

Maj.  Daly.  That  is  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  this,  but  we 
can  not  use  it.  I  have  the  balances  here  of  the  other  appropriations 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but  they  can  not  be  drawn  upon  to 
augment  rail  transportation.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  law,  be- 
cause all  of  the  balances  that  are  available  will  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  appropriation.  We  have  drawn*  exceedingly  heavily 
upon  these  appropriations  now  to  build  up  the  general  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Your  thought  is  that  you  could  make  a  transfer 
from  Army  transportation?  , 

Maj.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  should  be  some  provision  that 
would  enable  us  to  use  the  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  as  soon  have  the  money  turned  back 
into  the  Treasury  as  to  have  it  used.  Of  course,  the  Army  is  very 
skeptical  about  having  any  money  to  turn  back. 

Maj.  Daly.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Our  department  is  making 
honest  efforts  to  turn  money  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps,  they  are  doing  good  work. 


Tuesday,  February  21, 1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JAMES  TOTTEN,  OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT 

GENERAL. 

transportation  of  the  army. 

Col.  ToTi^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  will  be  limited  to  the 
practical  side  of  this  question.  The  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Army  up  to  the  author- 
ized strength.  About  $2,000,000  was  estimated  as  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  movements  required.  Many  men  are  needed  on  the 
border,  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  west  coast  who 
can  not  be  procured  locally.  They  must  be  moved  from  the  central 
States.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  whole  country  is 
about  $50. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation? 

Col.  ToTTKN.  Yes,  sir.  With  about  50,000  men  to  be  moved,  only 
$142,000  has  been  made  available,  and  it  is  inipossible  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations with  that  amount.  The  money  that  would  have  gone  to  onr 
use  had  to  be  used  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  such  as  returning  the 
troops  from  Germany,  It  was  pointed  put  that  if  estimates  were 
made  for  an  amount  required  to  place  these  men  returning  from  Ger- 
many where  they  are  needed,  on  the  border  and  at  other  places  where 
they  are  actually  needed,  it  would  be  one  amount,  but  if  the  estimates 
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were  made  to  place  in  the  East,  in  order  to  save  money,  it  would  re- 
quire a  greater  amount.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to 
put  them  at  places  fairly  near  the  ports  was  $400,000,  but  to  put 
them  where  tliey  are  needed,  on  the  border,  in  Honolulu,  and  on 
the  west  coast,  would  cost  this  amount  estimated  here. 

A  saving  is  made,  in  that  the  men  landing  in  New  York  would  not 
^o  farther  probably  than  Georgia  or  to  the  Northern  States,  and  we 
will  get  men  for  the  border  and  for  the  west  coast  not  east  of  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis,  so  as  to  save  that  distance  in  between.  We  are  in  a 
jam  right  now,  in  that  we  have  a  lot  of  men  that  are  needed  on  the 
Dorder  in  and  around  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and  we  can  not  move 
them,  as  I  understand  it,  unless  this  money  is  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  practical  side  of  it? 

Col.  ToTTEN.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
move  them,  and  that  without  this  provision  tney  can  not  be  moved? 

Col.  ToTTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  important  information. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  STANLEY  H.  FOED,  GENEEAL  STAFF. 

FEDERAL    TROOPS    IN    WEST    VIRGINIA    COAL    DISTURBANCES. 

Col.  Ford.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  testimony  I  shall  give  you 
will  interest  you.  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  of  the  use  that  was  made 
of  troops  in  connection  with  the  mine  troubles  in  West  Virginia 
and  of  the  number  of  troops  that  were  sent  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  enough  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  that,  because  that  is  involved  here.  There  is  $150,000  to  be 
reimbursed  on  account  of  that  expedition. 

Col.  Ford,  In  response  to  telegiams  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  Gen.  feandholtz  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Charleston  to  learn  the  conditions  there.  I  was 
designated  by  the  War  Department  to  accompany  him  as  assistant 
and  to  act  as  his  chief  of  staff,  if  necessary.  On  two  occasions  Gen. 
Bandholtz  and  I  went  to  AVest  Virginia.  On  the  first  occasion  the 
situation  was  much  the  same  as  had  been  indicated  by  the  governor 
in  his  telegrams.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  it  was 
found  that  Federal  troops  would  not  be  required  to  restore  order. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  was  clearing,  and  the  miners,  who 
were  preparing  to  march  into  Logan  County  and  into  Mingo  County, 
were  dispersing  and  returning  to  their  homes. 

We  returned  to  Washington  and  made  a  formal  report.  On  the 
last  day  of  August  telegrams  were  received  from  the  governor  of 
West  Virginia  by  the  Secretary  of  War  indicating  that  there  was 
another  disturbance  being  formed  by  miners  of  West  Virginia ;  that 
in  great  numbers  the  miners  had  left  their  mines,  had  assembled  at 
various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  and  Coal  River  Valley, 
and  were  preparing,  fully  armed,  to  march  across  the  mountains  and 
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to  overcome  any  resistance  that  might  be  made  by  the  State  police 
and  the  deputy  sheriffs  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the  town 
of  Logan,  the  county  seat  of  Logan  County,  and  from  that  point  on 
to  Mingo;     We  arrived  on  the  morning  of  September  1.    Frior  to 
our  departure  from  Washington  the  President  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation warning  all  the  disturbing  elements  to  proceed  peacefully 
to  their  homes.    The  time  limit  in  this  proclamation  was  12  oVlock 
noon  on  the  1st  of  September.    We  arrived  shortly  before  noon  and 
immediately  went  into  conference  with  the  governor  and  with  a 
staff  officer  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Corps  Area, 
who  came  from  Fort  Benjamin  ifiirrison.    We  learned  the  situation 
in  a  very  short  time,  conferred  with  some  of  the  union  leaders,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  conference  I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Coal  River 
Valley  and  get  first-hand  information  of  the  conditions  there  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  by  automobile  to  the  junction  at 
St.  Albans,  about  12  miles  distant  from  Charleston,  and  then  to  go  by 
train  down  through  the  Coal  River  Valley,  visiting  the  miners  aown 
in  that  locality,  in  which  valley  most  of  the  disturbing  miners  had 
assembled,  and  from  which  place  they  proceeded  to  the  mountains  or 
foothills,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  mountains  separating  the  two 
counties.  As  a  result  of  my  inspection  I  reported  to  Gen.  Band- 
holtz  that  there  was  no  indication  of  the  miners  obeying  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  and  returning  peaceably  to  their  homes, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  could  see  from  my  observations  and  conversa- 
tions, there  was  no  intention  to  obey  the  President's  proclamation. 
I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  Federal  troops  would  be  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  in  West  Virginia  at  tnat  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  brought  in  ? 

Col.  P'oRD,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  makes  this  deficiency? 

Col.  Ford.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  caused  it. 

RECONDITIONING   T'NITED   STATES   ARMY  TRANSPORT   "  MADAWA8KA." 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  that  not  exceeding  $236,095  and 
unobligated  balances  of  appropriations  for  the  support  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
may  be  applied  to  reconditioning  United  States  Army  transport 
Madaicnska.^'^    Have  you  an  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Smith.  $3,338,074.78. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  not  part  of  that  go  into  the  Treasury? 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  available  for  three  years  to  pay  obligations  in- 
curred in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  not  obligated  and  has  gone  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury, really? 

L\)l.  Smith.  It  is  being  held  to  meet  obligations  incurred  durinfr 
the  year  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  Treasury? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  want  to  reappropriate 
this  much  money? 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  what  it  really  means. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  this  ship?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  her  reconditioned  now,  just  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ? 

Col.  Dalton.  The  history  of  this  ship 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  deficiency? 

Col.  Dalton.  It  is  not  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  consider  it,  if  it  is  not. 

Col.  Dalton.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretarv- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  may  just  as  well  settle  that  now 
and  waste  no  time  on  it.  We  do  not  want  to  consider  anything  in 
connection  with  this  bill  which  is  not  a  deficiency,  and  an  urgent 
one  at  that. 


Tl-esdat,  February  21,  1922. 
ordnance  department. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  CLAEENCE  C.  WILLIAMS,  CHIEF, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAJ.  STUART,  ASSISTANT. 

removal  of  ordnance  STORES. 

The  Chairman.  For  "  Removal  of  ordnance  stores :  For  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  ordnance  stores  in  connection  with  the 
evacuation  of  ordnance  depots  located  at  or  near  South  Amboy, 
X.  J.,  $1,042,351."  What  is  the  important  necessity  for  this?  This 
is  a  deficiency? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  really  a  supplemental  estimate,  rather  than 
a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  move  these  stores  to  ? 

General  Williams.  To  permanent  storage  places.  These  are  tem- 
porary. We  have  permanent  storage  near TPerth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  at  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  principal  stores? 

Gen.  Williams.  Ammunition  largely,  and  components  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  likewise  some  small-arms  material. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  this  ammunition;  hold  it 
forever? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  hold  it  until  it  is  expended  in  target  practice 
or  becomes  unserviceable  through  deterioration  of  some  of  its  parts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  transport  clear 
across  the  continent  supplies  that  will  be  depreciating  so  that  they 
will  not  be  of  value  after  transportation  ? 

(len.  Williams.  It  will  last  20  years.  Furthermore,  these  stores 
would  not  be  transported  across  the  continent  but  only  to  the  nearest 
permanent  storage.    The  average  haul  will  not  exceed  150  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  sell  them  ? 

(Jen.  Williams.  That  would  rob  the  Government  of  its  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  reserve  supply  have  you  on  hand? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  specified  each  particular  caliber  and  each 
particular  piece.    I  can  give  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  reserves? 
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Maj.  Stuart.  We  have  only  enough  to  last  an  army  of  1,000,0  *• 
men  i^  months. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  base  our  reserves  on  the  time  which  would  l* 
necessary  to  bring  in  new  production  in  order. that  the  supply  of 
the  Army  would  never  fail.  That  is,  we  must  have  enough  on  fiand 
to  tide  over  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  manufacturing  a  new  supply? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

PRESENT  8T0BAGE  PLACES  OF  AMMUNITION. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  the  ordnance  supplies  are 
at  this  place? 

Gen.  Williams.  No.  We  have  certain  temporary  depots  which 
are  entirely  temporary  construction,  magazines  and  storehouses.  We 
propose  to  move  the  reserve  supplies  out  of  these  temporary  depots, 
so  that  we  may  salvage  all  the  rest  of  the  material. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  any  of  them  rented  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Two  are  entirely  on  leased  land  and  part  of  the 
site  of  a  third  is  leased. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  pay  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  one  particular  case,  the  Woodbury  depot  in 
New  Jersey,  we  pay  at  least  $50,000  per  year. 

Maj.  Stuart.  At  Woodbury  there  is  one  tract  of  1,800  acres  that 
we  lease,  for  which  we  pay  ^5,000  plus  taxes,  or  about  $^,000  per 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  room  if  you  moved! 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  Government-owned  property? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  Government-owned  property  in  most  cases. 
In  a  few  cases  the  Government  gets  property  by  lease. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Woodbury  is  where  you  pay  $60,000? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  Woodbury  enumerated  in  this  list 'J 

(ien.  Williams.  If  you  will  go  down  two  or  three  lines  you  will 
find  Westville.    Woodbury  depot  is  near  Westville. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  remove  this  supply  if 
you  had  the  money? 

Maj.  Stuart.  By  January  1, 1923,  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  you  want  this  money  as  a  deficiencv? 

Maj.  Stuart.  We  want  to  start  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  only  provides  for  funds  until  June  ^\ 
and  you  could  not  use  the  money  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  vear 
1922. 

Maj.  Stuart.  If  we  can  get  out  we  can  eliminate  the  expense.  The 
sooner  we  get  out  the  sooner  we  can  eliminate  the  expense.  The  only 
chance  we  have  to  get  money  now  is  in  this  deficiency  bill,  since  the 
estimates  for  the  regular  appropriation  bill  have  already  gone 
through.  We  can  obligate  the  funds  and  they  will  carry  the  work  to 
completion. 

The  Chairman.  The  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  Ai-my  has 
not  gone  througli. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  places  are  very  expensive  in  their  overhead: 
vou  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  men.     I  am  ex- 
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tremelv  anxious  personally  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  Secre- 
tary oi  War  and  save  these  overhead  expenses.  I  realize  the  number 
of  men  that  go  with  a  regular  establishment. 

Gen.  Williams.  They  are  not  classed  as  of  the  Re^lar  Army,  be- 
cause most  of  the  people  around  these  places  are  civilian  employees. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  some  officers  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  at  least  one  at  each  place.  We  have  per- 
manent storage  at  other  places,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  getting 
the  stuff  into  the  permanent  storehouses. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  would  not  require  any  additional  civilian  em- 
ployees at  these  other  permanent  storehouses,  would  you  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  A  few  (mly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  TheUjjVOU  would  not  save  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiey  do  not  save  as  much  as  they  talk  about 
saving,  but  they  transfer  the  cost  from  one  place  to  another.  Some- 
times the  stuff  transferred  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  transferring  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  require 
any  other  additional  civilian  employees  at  the  other  permanent 
places  ? 

(jcn.  WiLLDiMS.  Yes,  sir ;  at  each  permanent  establishment  we  have 
now  an  organization.  If  this  material  is  moved  into  the  permanent 
establishiTients,  the  organization,  in  some  cases,  would  have  to  be 
slightlj'^  increased  to  look  after  the  additional  stores  and  keep  the 
records  of  them.  Perhaps  the  number  of  employees  might  be  in- 
creased two  or  three  in  the  average  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  this  will  be.  You 
have  a  certain  pay  roll  here,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  will 
be  when  you  change  it. 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  increase  will  be  insignificant. 

AMOUNT  OF  STORES  TO  BE  MOVED  AND  COST  OF  MOVING. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  a  statement 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  this  material. 
Gen.  Williams.  We  will  do  so. 


NOTE.- 

lows: 


-The  aiiHuint  of  stores  to  be  moved  from  each  establishment  is  as  fol- 


Establishment. 


Morgan  General  Ordnance  Depot 

Amatol  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot 

Woodbury  Ordance  Reserve  Depot. . . 
Seven  Pines  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot. 
Penniman  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot. . 

Sparta  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot 

Toledo  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot 

Tullvtown  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot . . 
Hidoletown  Ordnance  Reserve  Depot. 


Tonnage 

to  be 

moved. 

Cost  of 
moving. 

21,888 

1137,290 

37,889 

404,700 

9,362 

72,618 

11,364 

207, 2M 

13,505 

205,301 

3,427 

67,880 

36,420 

244,012 

8,452 

01,018 

19,812 

221,368 

Total. 


161,619 


1,642,315 


This  class  of  material  and  tonnage  consists  of  the  following : 

Tons. 

Fixed  ammunition  and  loaded  sliell 24,779 

Propelling  charges  and  bulk  smolceless  jwwder 22»782 

Fuzes  and  primers 660 

Nitrates 19, 070 


9101^—22 32 
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Ton«. 

Bulk  high  explosives 1,  felT. 

Small   arms   arainunltion 1^ 

Empty  shell,  boosters,  and  other  metallic  components 92,327 

Total 161, 61& 

The  Chairman.  We  want  you  to  show  where  the  saving  will  be. 

Gen.  Williams.  You  want  an  itemized  statement  of  the  $400,0()ri. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  asked  to  appropriate  $1,642^51,  and 
there  should  be  some  reason  given  for  asking  it.  You  have  not  given 
any  reason  yet. 

VALUE  OF  STORES   TO   BE   MOVED  AND  COST  OF   MAINTAINING   DEPOTS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Also,  please  state  for  the  record  what  your  salvaging 
proposition  will  probably  amount  to. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  given  you  that  in  the  letter.  The  esti- 
mate is  $3,500,000  as  the  value  of  salvaging  of  those  places. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  give  us  some  of  the  large  items  that  make 
up  that  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  value  of  that 
material  is,  and  we  want  to  know  whether  there  will  be  any  real 
saving  in  transporting  it  away  from  these  places. 

Gen.  Williams.  Its  value  to  the  Government  is  its  cost  to  tlie 
Government. 

.  The  Chairman.  Of  what  good  will  it  be  if  we  are  called  upon  to 
use  it  later? 

Gen.  Williams.  If  we  are  called  to  use  it  within  15  or  20  years, 
it  will  be  good,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  metallic  components  are  con- 
cerned, their  life  is  indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  getter  to  melt  it  down  and  build 
it  up  over  again? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  in  the  opinion  of  anybody  in  the  military 
service. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  less,  and  the  material  would  be  more 
useful  when  you  got  through  with  it. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  people  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that, 
and  I  am  one  of  them.  My  judgment  is  that  you  are  simply  wasting 
money  in  storing  a  lot  of  junk  that  will  be  of  no  value  if  you  are 
ever  called  upon  to  use  it.  If  the  occasion  ever  arises  for  its  use,  I 
predict  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  value. 

Mai.  Rice.  It  is  possible  that  the  committee  may  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  takes  from  12  to  15  months  to  manufacture  ammunition. 
Every  time  our  country  has  gone  to  war  it  has  been  found  to  be 
short  of  ammunition,  and  the  Army  has  been  criticized  because  it 
could  not  produce  the  ammunition. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  have  been  short  of  everything  except  victory. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  stuff  will  be  put  away  in  storage  rooms 
and  allowed  to  rust.     It  will  not  be  worth  a  cent  five  years  from  now. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  carefully  watch  this  ammunition.  We  inspect 
it  carefully  from  year  to  year  to  see  whether  it  has  gone  bad  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  come  back  and  say  that  it  has  gone  bad. 
We  want  that  detailed  statement. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  will  supply  that. 
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Maj.  Stuart.  You  want  an  itemized  statement? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  what  you  will  save,  how  you 
will  save  it,  and  what  is  the  value  of  the  material  that  will  be 
transported. 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  $110,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  also  want  to  know  what  you  will  do  with  the 
$1,642,000  and  why  you  need  it  now  instead  of  after  the  1st  of  July. 
\Vg  want  to  know  why  you  consider  it  a  deficiency. 

STATEUKNT   SHOWIKO    SAI.»  AflE   VAI.IK    AND  tOBT   OV    MAINTAINING   ALL   TEUPORABT 
OBUNA\0E  DOPOT8  TO  B 


Afler  the  arDiiHtlce  it  wus  found  necessary  to  develop  immediately  ext(>nBive 
stonige  facllltlea  for  amiunnltion,  explosives,  powder,  etc.,  Id  onler  to  remove 
dangerous  accumulations  iu  thickly  jjupulated  districts,  to  receive  material 
from  commercial  plants  manufacturing  niunitlons  so  tliat  tbese  plants  could 
TMiuiiie  production  of  commercial  material,  and  to  take  care  of  ammunition 
returned  from  overseus.  This  necessitated  the  use  not  only  of  the  permanent 
sioraRc  facilities  whicli  had  been  constructed  during  the  war,  but  also  the  tem- 
porary bag  and  shell  loading  plants  which  were  converted  into  temporary 
xtorage  depots.  It  was  also  necessary  to  establlsli  depots  In  sparsely  settled 
reeioiiB  for  the  large  quantities  of  T.  N.  T.  and  other  explosives  accumulated 
uear  the  shell-loadlnK  plants.  As  soon  as  this  work  was  well  under  way,  con- 
sideration was  Kiveo  to  a  pernMnent  solution  of  the  problem  relative  to  the 
disposition  of  this  material  which  confronted  the  War  E>epartment. 

The  steps  In  the  solution  of  this  problem  were  as  follows ; 

( t )  Dfternilnntlon  of  a  mobilization  plan  In  the  event  of  another  emergency, 
and  the  computation  of  the  ammunition  reserve  requlreil  to  meet  this  plan. 

(2)  Adcqttlon  of  a  policy  for  the  proper  stmtf^lc  location  of  the  ammunition 
reserve. 

<8)  Construction  at  the  points  selecte<l  of  permanent  storage  fadlttles, 

141  Movement  of  the  reoerve  miimunitlon  into  tliese  permanent  storage 
facilities. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  steps  were  completed,  and  the  movement  of  the 
resfrve  material  was  Just  commenced  when  a  shortage  of  funds  for  transpor- 
tation deveiope<l.  necessitating  the  teniporary  abandonment  of  the  project. 

During  the  past  year  ft  became  apparent  that  the  mobilization  plan  adopted, 
and  upon  which  the  amnmnltlon  reserve  was  based,  would  Involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  funds  which  would  be  out  of  the  nueBtlon. 

Since  the  regular  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  lfi23  were  subniltled.  n  new 
mobilisation  plan  on  a  much  more  moderate  scale  was  approveil  hy  the  War 
I>epnrtment.  A  recomputation  of  the  ammunltiim  reserve  required  under  this 
reduced  plan  was  Immeiliately  undertaken. 

After  these  computations  liad  progresseil  to  a  certain  point,  It  was  found 
that  nine  of  the  temporary  depots  could  be  evacnate<l  by  moving  the  reserve 
stores  containe<l  In  them  Into  the  nearest  permanent  establishments,  regardless 
of  strategic  distribution  for  $1.642,;i'>l.  This  would  permit  the  salvauing  of 
plant*!  having  an  estimated  present  salvage  value  of  $3,ri00.000  and  would  save 
the  money  now  being  spent  In  maintaining  them,  which  Is  practically  thrown 

The  {3,500,000  itemized  by  estubllshnient  Is  as  follows ; 
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Claasea  of  m<iterial. 

Present  salvagx^  'rmloo' 
Buildings $1, 04O,  Ciiw 

Railroad  trackage 430.  ««i> 

Water,  heating,  and  sewer  systems 27.1,  uis» 

Power,  light,  and  telephone  systems 19^,  <hii 

Equipment 850,  <**» 

Land :. 710,  iW 

Total 3.  5<K>,  «■■« 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  plants  for  the  fis<-al 
years  1921  and  1922  and  the  estimate  for  1923 : 


Depot. 


Morgan  general  ordnance  depot 

Amatol  ordnance  reserve  depot 

Woodbury  ordnance  reserve  depot.. 
Seven  Pines  ordnance  reserve  depot 
Penniman  ordnance  reserve  depot . . 

Sparta  ordnance  reserve  depot 

Toledo  ordnance  reserve  depot 

Tullytown  ordnance  reserve  depot. . 
Middletown  ordnance  reserve  depot 

Total 


Cost  to 

Maintain— 
1921. 

Cost  to 

Maintain— 

1922. 

1 

Rstimsl^ 
forlflsa. 

$146,252 

1 
$110,525 

$63,oai^ 

164,300 

98,110 

6ft,  124 

71,000 

95.353  i 

71,22fl 

58,500 

39,150  1 

24,  aM 

102,294 

36,725. 

13,9iM 

99,559 

62,750 

4.-,  1?9 

30,200 

40,160 

S.959 

64,900 

59,500 

4S,2I7 

59,700 

42,000 

V».«iS3 

796,705 

584,273 

397.  >5 

From  this  tahle  it  would  api)ear  that  the  saving  in  yearly  mainteuauiv  cfvst 
would  be  about  $400,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  be  much  more,  prol>idil> 
more  nearly  twice  this  figure,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  these  i>lants  have 
about  reached  the  end  of  their  life,  and  without  extensive  repairs  will  hold 
together  but  a  short  time  longer,  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  for  reasons  nf 
economy  repairs  heretofore  made  have  been  deliberately  limited  to  those  of 
an  emergency  nature  on  the  chance  that  the  stores  would  l>e  removed  Iieftire 
the  buildings  gave  way.  This  is  shown  in  the  decrease  in  the  yearly  cost  in- 
dicated above,  instead  of  an  increase,  as  would  normally  be  expected  with 
plants  of  th's  character. 

Temporary  facilities  of  this  nature  can  be  expected  to  have  a  life  of  aliout 
five  years.  Inspections  recently  made  showed  that  this  expectation  is  just 
about  correct  and  that  unless  unreasonable  sums  are  spent  in  practically  re- 
building the  facilities  they  will  go  to  pieces  within  the  next  12  or  18  months. 

As  against  the  saving  indicated  above  there  will  be  slight  increases  in  the 
present  organizations  at  the  eight  permanent  depots  into  which  the  stores  will 
be  moved,  as  follows: 

Bight  clerks,  one-half  time,  at  $1,200  average $4.»I0 

Ten  laborers,  at  $1,000 10.000 

Material 2,000 

Total 16.8il0 

No  Increases  in  maintenance  of  buildings,  equipment,  etc..  at  the  permanent 
depots  will  be  required.  So  far  as  can  be  foreseen  the  additional  expense  at 
permanent  depots  will  be  $16,800,  and  it  certainly  will  not  excee<l  $20,000.  (>n 
the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  savings,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
decrease  in  salvage  value  of  the  temporary  plants  from  year  to  year,  which 
would  be  far  more  than  $20,000. 

The  reduced  ammunition  reserve  being  retained  is  considerecl  by  the  War 
Department  to  be  the  minimum  which  will  give  this  country  a  reasonable  degree 
of  preparedness.  The  stores  to  be  moved,  and  which  cost  the  Government 
$110,680,000,  are  a  part  of  this  reserve,  and  if  salvage  would  entirely  unbnlancp 
the  stocks,  since  it  would  leave  us  with  shells  without  powder  charges,  chflr^es 

>  Salvage  value  is  as  of  February.  1922,  and  will  further  dimlnUh  from  year  to  year 
as  the  property  deteriorates.  Middletown  depot  not  to  be  salvaged ;  to  be  turned  otcf 
to  Air  Service  to  receive  stores  from  Fairfield,  Ohio,  air  depot,  which  must  be  evacuated. 
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without  shells,  shells  without  fuzes,  etc.  For  this  reason  the  War  Department 
can  not  accept  responsibility  for  salvaging  these  stores,  and  must  continue  to 
operate  these  establishments  unless  relieved  of  this  responsibility  by  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  Congress. 

If  the  appropriation  is  not  granted  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  proceetl  immetliately  w^ith  extensive  repairing  of  the  temporary 
facilities  with  funds  now  on  hand,  and  which  it  was  expected  to  turn  into  the 
Treasury.  If  the  amount  asked  for  is  appropriated  it  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  moving  the  stores  to  permanent  storage,  including  both  the  freight  and 
handling  charges,  and  the  shipments  will  commence  immediately  afcer  these 
funds  become  available. 

While  perhaps  not  strictly  a  deficiency  in  that  no  obligation  of  the  amount 
has  already  been  incurred,  it  is  considered  that  the  inclusion  of  the  item  in  the 
deficiency  bill  is  necessary  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Government,  since  the 
only  object  of  the  expenditure  is  to  save  money,  and  the  saving  can  not  commence 
until  after  the  stores  are  removed.  It  will  take  an  average  of  nine  months  to 
remove  the  stores  after  the  funds  become  available.  Since  every  day  of  delay 
is  costing  the  Government  over  $1,000,  the  advisability  of  making  the  money 
immediately  available  is  obvious. 


TrESDAY,  February  21,  1922. 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OE  COL.  JAMES  G.  STEESE,  PRESIDENT  ALASKA  ROAD 

COMMISSION. 

CONSTRrCTTON     AND     MAINTENANCE     OF    ROADS,    KRIDGES,     AND    TRAILS     IN     ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Your  item  is  as  follows: 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  brdges,  and  trails,  Alaska:  The 
Secretary  of  War  may  authorize  the  board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska 
to  incur  obligations  prior  to  July  1,  1922.  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  Alaska  of  nt)t  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the 
appropriat'on  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  pay- 
ment of  these  obligations  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1923. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Col.  Steese,  That  will  enable  us  to  start  immediately  with  the 
purchase  of  forage,  bridge  material,  etc.,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
ship  it  into  Alaska  over  the  snow  before  it  goes  out  this  spring,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  ready  to  transport  our  materials  before  the 
spring  break-up  on  the  rivers,  which  occurs  just  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Otherwise  we  would  have  to  wait  until  the  money  in 
our  regular  annual  appropriation  became  available.  This  means  a 
saving  of  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars,  because  the  money  we 
fret  now  would  go  much  further  than  it  would  go  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  That  is  true  because  freighting  over  the  snow  is 
much  cheaper  than  freighting  over  land,  and  many  outlying  dis- 
tricts can  not  be  reached  unless  we  start  early  in  the  spring.  Boats 
must  leave  Seattle  in  May  or  early  in  June  for  points  on  the  upper 
Kuskokwim  and  the  upper  Yukon  Eivers.  A  striking  example  of 
the  advantage  of  this  provision  might  be  given  from  our  operations 
up  there  last  year.  A^  e  had  the  material  for  one  l)ridge,  amounting 
to  probably  $i5,()00  in  value  or  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  we  could  not  get  that  material  ready  for  shipment  until 
the  last  boat. 
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That  boat  got  caught  in  the  ice  on  the  Yukon  River;  and,  instesil 
of  being  able  to  put  in  the  bridge  last  winter,  it  had  to  go  over. 
It  cost  us  $1,200  to  patch  up  a  very  old  bridge  to  carry  the  traffir 
for  another  year,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  new  brid^ 
had  to  be  put  off  for  an  entire  year.  We  did  not  spend  all  of  the 
$15,000  for  that  bridge  then  and  the  material  for  it  was  laid  down 
near  the  site;  but  that  $1,200  that  we  did  spend  in  keeping  the 
traffic  open  by  repairing  the  old  bridge  was  money  practically  thrown 
away.  It  means  that,  so  far  as  work  in  Alaska  is  concerned,  money 
made  available  in  time  goes  very  much  further  than  it  otherwise 
would. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  climatic  conditions  up  then? 
are  such  that  you  have  to  work  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  catches  us 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  working  season,  and  we  must  start  several 
months  ahead  of  the  actual  construction  work  so  as  to  have  the  mate- 
rial on  the  site.  In  many  cases  we  start  the  men  ahead  of  time 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  open  weather  early  in  the  sprin<r. 


Tuesday,  February  21, 1922. 
river  and  harbor  work. 
STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  STTTAKT  C.  GODFREY. 

PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  payment  of  claims  adjusted  and  settled 
under  section  4  of  the  river  ,and  harbor  appropriation  act  approved 
June  25,  1910,  and  section  9  of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriatioD 
act  approved  June  5,  1920,  and  certified  to  Congress  durmg  the 
present  session  in  House  Document  No.  168,  you  ask  for  $U105.37. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  Those  claims  have  all  been  adjusted  and  settle<l 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  and  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  5,  1920,  which 
provide  for  compensation  for  the  actual  damages  in  cases  of  colli- 
sion between  Government  vessels  and  private  vessels  or  structures. 
The  total  amount  involved  in  these  three  claims  is  $1,105.37. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ADJUST  CLAIMS. IN   EXCESS  OF   $500, 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  one  item  of  $839.  Is  not  that  above  the 
limit  of  the  authority? 

Maj.  Godfrey.  It  is  above  the  limit  of  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  settle  but  not  to  adjust. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  the  power  to  do  anything  in  regard  to 
claims  of  over  $500? 

Maj.  Godfrey.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  power  to  make  adjustments  and 
then  report  the  matter  to  Confess. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  leaves  it  in  the  shape  of  a  claim.  There  is  no 
legislative  warrant  here  that  would  not'  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  for  the  settlement  of  any  amount  over  and  above  $500,  as  pro- 
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vided  by  law.  They  have  sometimes  scaled  these  matters;  but  they 
should  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  That  provision  of  the  act  of  1910  was  amended  by 
section  9  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  June  25,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  provide  ? 

Maj.  Godfrey.  It  now  provides  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  have  authority 
to  adjust  and  settle  claims  for  damages  in  cases  where  the  damage 
does  not  exceed  $500,  and  to  pay  the  same  from  the  appropriation 
directly,  and  to  report  those  that  exceed  $500  to  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  shall  report  them  to  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion, and  that  means  they  would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
That  does  not  give  those  claims  any  standing  or  prestige  over  any 
other  claims. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  claims  we  can  take  under  consideration 
are  the  ones  for  $199.19  and  for  $67.18. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  read  a  moment  ago  a  provision  relating  to  claims 
amounting  to  over  $500. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  The  law  provides  that  we  shall  report  such  claims 
as  exceed  $500  to  Congress  lo.r  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  do. anything  in  the  way  of  adjusting  them? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  no  authority  to  adjust  anything  over 
$500. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  wondered  if  it  gave  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the 
right  to  adjust  such  claims? 

Maj.  Godfrey.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding — ^that  is,  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  as  to  what  would  be  accepted  in  final  settlement. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  question  of  whether  tnat  is  a  correct  finding  or 
not  would  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  like  any  other  claim. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  Claims  that  can  not  be  adjusted  under  the  above- 
quoted  law  will  depend  upon  special  acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
reimbursement.  Our  understanding  is  that  we  do  not  now  have  to 
report  claims  under  $500.  The  only  reason  they  are  reported  in 
this  case,  those  less  than  $500,  is  because  they  occurred  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  second  act  referred  to.  Our  understanding  and  our 
instructions  to  the  district  engineers  are  that  those  claims  not  ex- 
ceeding $500  will  be  promptly  paid  by  the  district  engineers  from 
the  appropriation  that  is  directly  involved. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  have  to  get  witnesses  here  to  establish  these 
claims. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  We  have  the  original  papers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  we  would  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  the 
officers  on  them. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  These  two  particular  claims  arose  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  amending  act.  Under  the  old  act  we  had  to  report  the  claims, 
no  matter  what  the  amount  of  them  might  be.  One  of  these  arose  on 
January  14,  1917,  and  another  on  March  5,  1920,  both  of  them  being 
prior  to  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  is  the  date  of  the  amending 
act.  Therefore,  we  are  reporting  them  under  the  provisions  of  law 
which  have  governed  us  for  many  years.  However,  our  understand- 
ing is  that  under  this  act  of  June  5,  1920,  we  are  to  no  longer  report 
any  claims  below  $500  in  amount,  but  we  do  report  those  above  $500, 
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after  reaching  a  tentative  agreement  or  adjustment  with  the  parties 
concerned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  actually  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  he  reports  them  to  Congress  in  his  annual  report? 

Maj.  Godfrey.  We  make  a  full  report. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  a  system  of  bu- 
reaucracy built  up  in  this  country  that  will  be  tantamount  to  so  many 
courts.    They  will  take  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Maj.  Godfrey.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  these  claims  that  we 
have  eliminated  from  them  all  indirect  charges.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  individuals  making  claims  to  desire  not  only  actual  reimburse- 
ment for  their  damages,  but  demurrage,  expenses  for  their  boats 
while  laid  up,  etc.,  but  all  of  those  charges  have  been  eliminated. 
These  represent  the  actual  expenses  that  are  reimbursable  on  account 
of  the  damages  to  the  vessels  involved. 


Tuesday,  FEBRrARY  21, 1922. 

DISPOSITION    OF    REMAINS    OF    OFFICERS,    ENLISTED    MEN,    AND    CIVIUAX 

EMPLOYEEE. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  OEOBGE  H.  FENEOSE,  QUARTERMASTEB 

COBFS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  item  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $856,680  of  the 
appropriation,  "Disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilian  em- 
ployees," in  the  act  mailing  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved March  4, 18921,  for  purcliase  of  such  real  estate  as  is  necessary  to  estahlish 
suitable  burial  places  in  Europe  for  American  military  dead,  and  for  suitable 
and  necessary  improvements  thereon,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $111,000  may  l)e 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  as  follows:  Aisne-Marne,  $20,000;  Suresnes, 
$9,000;  Somme,  $11,000;  Brook  wood,  $31,000;  St.  Mihiel,  $15,000;  Oise-Aisne, 
$20,000;   Flanders   Field,  $5,000. 

STATICS   Oy    1022    APPROPRIATIONS. 

How  much  of  the  money  set  apart  for  this  purpose  has  been  ex- 
pended ? 

Col.  Penrose.  We  have  ample  funds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  money  set  apart  has  been  ex- 
pended ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  have  the  exact  figures.  The  unobligated  balance  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  $5,162.53,  and  we  have 
$5,835,086.02  as  the  unexpended  balance  pertaining  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  much  of  this  money  has  been  spent 
so  far  and  how  much  now  remains. 

Col.  Penrose.  $31,000,000  was  the  original  appropriation,  and  we 
have  expended  $23,864,413.73. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance? 

Col.  Penrose.  The  balance  is  $7,132,586.27. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  what  date? 
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Col.  Penrose.  At  the  end  of  1922. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  ? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  unexpended  balance  will  be 
expended  this  year,  or  what  will  be  your  balance  if  you  are  allowed 
this  authority  that  you  seek  here?  How  much  will  your  unexpended 
balance  be  then  ? 

Col.  Penrose.  Approximately  that  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  in  those  statements. 

Col.  Smith.  My  record  is  from  the  Chief  of  Finance.  I  obtained 
the  unobligated  balances  for  1921  and  1922. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  your  statement  includes  the  obligated  and  un- 
obligated balances? 

Col.  Smith.  The  total  unobligated  balance  is  $5,840,248.55. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  have  those  statements  verified. 

Col.  Smith.  That  does  not  represent  the  absolutely  unexpended 
balance,  but  procurement  authorities  have  been  issued  for  specific 
purposes. 

Note. — The  foUowing  is  the  status  of  the  appropriations  in  question,  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  olTice  of  the  Chief  of  Finance : 

**  Disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  clviUan  em- 
ployees, 1922": 

Appropriated $1, 000,  000.  00 

Transferred  from  1921  appropriation 9,000,000.00 

Total 10, 000, 000.  00 

Apportioned 10, 000, 000. 00 

Unobligated  balance — 

Third  quarter 5,  735,  086.  02 

Fourth  quarter 100, 000. 00 

Total 5,  835,  086. 02 

"  Disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,   and  civilian  em- 
ployees, 1921": 

Appropriated 21, 549, 000.  00 

Transferred  from  1921  to  1922  appropriation 9, 000, 000. 00 

12,  549, 000. 00 


Apportioned 9,  549, 000.  00 

Saving j 3, 000, 000. 00 

12,  549, 000.  00 

Unobligated  balance 5, 162.  53 

Total  unobligated  balance,  1921  and  1922 5, 840,  248.  55 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  the  statements  may  be  correct.  One 
represents  the  obligated  balance  and  the  other  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance? 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  will  you  expend  this  year  out  of  that  fund 
for  purposes  authorized  by  the  statute  ? 

Col.  Penrose.  For  1922  we  expect  to  spend  approximately 
$6,315,300.92. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  removal  of  how  many  dead? 
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Col.  Penrose.  We  have  already  removed  44,000  and  something 
over,  and  there  are  remaining  in  France  about  33,000. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  were  brought  home  during  1922? 
Col.  PENROSE.  I  have  not  that  figure. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  supply  that  for  the  record. 
Col.  PENROSE.  I  will  do  so. 

Note. — ^Total  number  of  bodies  returned  to  the  United  States  since  Jannarr  t, 
1922,  up  to  February  24.  1922,  1,007. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  expect  those  still  in  France  to  remain  there? 

Col.  Penrose.  We  expect  about  1,100  that  are  still  there  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  expense  will  be  paid  out  of  this  unexpended  bal- 
ance? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  About  what  will  that  amount  to? 

Col.  Penrose.  On  an  average,  about  $232.11. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  includes  caskets  and  transportation? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  $5,000,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  would  be. 

Col.  Smith.  It  might  be  more. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  1,100  men  are  accounted  for  in  that  $2,000,000 
which  would  come  out  of  the  $5,000,000  unobligated  balance? 

Col.  Penrose.  We  will  have  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Five  million  dollars? 

Col,  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  'SissoN.  That,  of  course,  is  simply  an  estimate? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  remains  of  those  1,100  be  brought  back 
during  this  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  bring  them  back  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expenditures  for 
this  and  all  other  purposes  will  leave  you  a  little  over  $5,000,000 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  do  you  expect  to  spend  for  any 
other  purposes? 

Col.  Penrose.  For  this  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  For  any  time. 

Col.  Penrose.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  we  expect  we  will  need  as 
a  working  balance  approximately  $250,000,  exclusive  of  any  of  those 
improvements  on  the  permanent  cemeteries  in  Europe.  There  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  involved  in  moving  them  from 
isolated  cemeteries,  because  we  are  now  concentrating  the  bodies  in 
the  permanent  cemeteries. 

The  Chairman.  That  $250,000  will  become  virtually  an  annual 
charge,  then? 

Col.  Penrose.  No,  sir;  only  for  1923. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  continue? 

Col.  Penrose.  No,  sir;  it  will  simply  involve  the  upkeep  of  these 
cemeteries. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  charge  from  those 
Tvho  must  look  after  them? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  be  an  excuse  for  wonderful  and  princely 
expenditures  of  money,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  deny  them. 

Col.  Penrose.  I  do  not  believe  it  will,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  be. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  either,  and  the  only  reason  which  will  be 
assigfned  is  that  we  ought  to  glorify  our  dead  heroes. 

Col.  Penrose.  And  that  can  be  done  with  a  moderate  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  nobody  will  be  found  with  nerve  enough  to  vote 
against  those  propositions. 

Col.  Penrose.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it.  We  have  these 
cemeteries  to  keep  up  and  we  can  estimate  to-day  approximately 
what  it  is  going  to  be.  The  first  two  or  three  years  after  we  com- 
plete this  work  the  upkeep  will  be  very  little.  We  seriously  need 
this  money  to  so  on  with  our  work  and  wc  are  going  to  turn  back 
quite  a  sum  when  we  get  through.  We  are  not  asking  any  more 
money ;  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  authority  to  spend  the  money 
we  now  have  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  all  the  money  you  need  but  you  need 
some  legislation  to  authorize  you  to  spend  the  money  you  already 
have? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

PROPOSED    LAND    TO    BE    PURCHASED— COST    OF. 

Mr.  SissoN.   How  much  land  do  you  expect  to  get? 

Col.  Penrose.  There  will  he  130  acres  at  Romagne;  at  Belleau 
Woods,  34  acres. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  estimate  $20,000  for  it  ? 

Col.  Penrose.  It  is  estimated  at  $20,000;  yes,  sir.  At  Suresnes, 
near  Paris,  7^  acres. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  is  that? 

Col.  Penrose.  That  is  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.   They  are  going  to  give  you  that  land? 

Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir.  At  Bony,  the  Somme,  there  will  be  22 
acres;  at  Brookwood,  4^  acres;  that  is  an  improved  cemetery  to  a 
large  extent;  St.  Mihiel,  30  acres. 

The  Chairman.   You  have  done  away  with  Romagne? 

Col.  Penrose.  No,  sir ;  but  France  has  already  given  us  the  land 
at  Romagne.     Serringes  at  Xesles,  48  acres;  Waereghem,  Belgium, 

5  acres. 

The  Chairman.    They  are  giving  you  that  land? 

Col.  Penrose.  The  Belgian  Government  cabled  the  other  day  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  cede  that  land,  but  we  have  not  completed 
the  papers  as  yet.    That  is  a  total  of  280$  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  out  two  items,  one  of  $9,000  and  one  of 

$5,000? 
Col.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  cut  down  Brookwood  from 

$31,000  to  $23,182.50. 
The  Chairman.   Have  you  cut  anything  else? 
Col.  Penrose.  No,  sir ;  not  that  we  know  of  now. 
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TuESDAT,  February  21, 1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  LANSING  H.  BEACH,  CHIEF  OF 

ENGINEEES. 

LEGISLATION    FOR    EXPENDITURES    MADE    FOR    TEMPORARY    SANITARY 

MEASURES  AT   PUEBLO,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  take  up  the  next  item,  which  reads: 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  directing  the  expenditure  of  funds  fn>m 
the  appropriations  **  General  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps,  1921,"  for 
temporary  sanitary  measures  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  under  the  provisions  of  Pul>lif 
Resolution  No.  5,  approved  June  8,  1921,  is  approved,  and  funds  so  expended 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  of  officers  of  the  Army,  regardless 
of  whether  such  expenditures  were  for  obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1921  or  the  tiscal  year  1922. 

Tell  us  what  this  was  all  about. 

(jen.  Beach.  I  would  state  that  I  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  expenditure  of  that  money ;  that  I  was  sent  out  to  the  locality 
bj'^  the  Secretary  of  War  to  confer  with  the  people  of  Pueblo  to  see 
what  could  be  done  WMth  regard  to  the  prevention  of  any  such  dis- 
aster again,  and  the  information  which  I  can  give  you  is  only  in 
connection  wnth  what  I  learned  when  out  there  about  the  conditions 
during  the  flood  and  such  as  are  given  by  the  report  of  the  officer  who 
was  there  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  where  they  had  a  terrible  catastrophe 
in  the  form  of  a  flood  at  Pueblo  a  couple  of  years  ago  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir ;  it  w^as  last  June. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  verv  severe  flood,  was  it?    Thev 

.'7  . 

had  one  a  few  years  ago  that  was  terrific. 

(xen.  Beach.  This  is  the  worst  one  they  have  ever  had.  It  caused  a 
property  loss  of  about  $10,000,000  and  considerably  over  100  lives 
were  lost.  The  total  number  of  lives  will  probably  never  be  known, 
because  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  the  part  that  was  inhabited  by 
the  poorer  class,  was  swept  absolutely  bare;  some  whole  families 
were  lost  and  there  is  no  way  of  making  a  check. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  that  is  proposed  to  be 
covered  by  this  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Is  not  the  amount  given  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not;  no.  There  is  no  mention  of  what  the 
amount  is. 

Col.  Smith.  I  have  some  of  the  details.  The  amount  authorized  to 
be  expended  was  $206,000 ;  payments  have  been  made  and  obligations 
incurred  to  the  amount  of  $205,743.43;  there  are  a  few  obligations 
the  amount  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  will  cover  the 
obligations. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
was  it  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes;  in  pursuance  of  resolution,  Public,  No.  5. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  legislation  if  the 
Ser^retary  authorized  it? 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  an  approval  and  ratification  only. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  sense  in  that. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  If  it  requires  approval  I  do  not  think  we  have  juris- 
diction. 

.  RELIEF  or  SUFFERERS  OF  FIXX)D  AND  STORM  AT  CX)RPUS  CHRI8TI,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  for  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  is  on  the  same 
basis,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  require  approval.  Thest.* 
things  were  done  by  authority  of  law',  were  they  not  ? 

Col.  Smith.  My  understanding  is  that  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  ought  to  end  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  only  object  of  this  would  be  to  secure  additional 
legislation. 

Col.  Smith.  In  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers 
may  be  passed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  will  be  passed 
under  the  regulations,  I  should  think. 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  it  will  take  congressional  authority  before 
the  accounting  officers  would  pass  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  not  an  appropriation,  but  a  matter  of  legislation. 

Col.  Smith.  No  appropriation  is  required. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  really  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  matters  of  legislation,  and  we  have  no 
legislative  jurisdiction.  We  are  making  appropriations,  and  these 
are  not  appropriations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  gentlemen  may  be  in  trouble  about  their  books. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  keep  their  books. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  that,  and  you  should  get  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  straighten  out  the  matter  for  you. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922. 
payment  of  claims  of  cranford  paving  CO.,  littlefield,  alvord  & 

CO.,  AND  christian  HEURICH. 

STATEMENT  OF  IIEITT.  COL.  CLAEENCE  0.  SHEEEILL. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  reading: 

Payments  of  claims  of  the  Cranford  Paving  Co.  et  al. :  To  pay  the  Cranford 
Paving  Co.,  $16,766.66;  Littlefield,  Alvord  &  Co.,  $1,479.80;  and  Christian 
Ileiirich,  $1,531.36,  as  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  its  findings  of  fact,  $19,777.82. 

Tell  US  about  these  claims  and  whether  these  cases  are  on  appeal 
or  whether  the  judgment  is  final. 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  judgment  is  final. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  facts. 

Col.  Sherrill.  These  cases  were  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  lands  adjoining  the  proposed  Rock  Creek 
and  Potomac  parkway,  which  were  occupied  by  certain  private  cor- 
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porations,  which  corporations  had  made  improvements  on  these 
lands  and  had  occupied  them  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
court  found  that  the  title  to  the  lands  was  in  the  United  States,  but 
decided  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  had  through  this  great 
number  of  years  been  allowed  to  make  improvements  on  the  sites 
that  they  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  f  er  such  improvements, 
and  the  court  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  court  did  that? 

Col.  SherrilLu  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  Government  did  not  appeal  that  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  time  for  an  appeal  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  This  was  December  12,  1916. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  Government  attorneys  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

Col.  SherriIaL.  They  did  not;  at  least,  I  have  no  record  of  any 
appeal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  the  Government  must  hire  a  lot  of  watchers  to  see 
that  people  are  not  building  on  the  vast  public  domain  and  that 
somebody  does  not  squat  on  a  corner  of  the  Capitol?  That  seems 
to  be  the  principle  established  there.  I  am  not  blaming  you,  but  I 
am  just  wondering  who  the  attorney  was  representing  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Chairman,  ^ou  say  this  happened  in  1916.  Why  was  not 
this  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  before,  if  it  was  in  1916  that 
this  judgment  was  rendered? 

Col.  Sherrill.  This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man December  19,  1920. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  judgment.  I  think  it  is 
wrong.  In  other  words,  if  that  principle  is  sound,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  be  continuaLy  sending  people  out  to 
report  who  is  squatting  on  every  foot  of  land  the  Government  owns 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pay  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  squatters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  trespassers. 

The  Chairman.  What  good  are  these  improvements  to  the  Gov- 
ernment after  it  pays  for  them,  if  it  should  pay  for  them  ? 

Col.  Sheriull.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  of  any  value;  at  least, 
the  decision  was  not  made  on  the  basis  of  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  was  the  decision  based? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  submit  these  things  to  us  at  all? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  submit  this  as  the  result  of  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or,  I  should  say, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Frank  R.  Nebeker. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  was  the  judgment  rendered? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  in  1916. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  how  long  these  parties  occupied  the 
lands?    Do  you  know  anything  about  jthe  facts? 
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Col.  Sherrill.  I  know  relatively  little  about  the  history  of  the 


jase. 


Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  question  as  to 
he  Government's  title  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr*  Byrns.  In  other  words,  these  parties  went  on  the  lands  and 
>ccupied  them.    Did  they  do  so  with  the  idea  that  they  owned  them? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Whether  they  had  the  idea  that  they  owned  the 
lands  or  not  I  do  not  know;  I  think  they  considered  they  owned  the 
lands,  but  how  honest  they  were  in  their  claims  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  know  there  is  a  statute  in  every  State  which 
provides  that  where  there  is  a  question  about  title  and  a  party  goes 
3n  land  and  occupies  it  openly,  notoriously,  and  adversely  jEor  20 
years  he  gets  the  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  that  some  such  element  of 
fact  entered  into  this  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  that  is  not  the  law  with  reference  to  the  sovereign. 
Tlie  statute  of  limitations  runs  against  an  individual  and  a  corpora- 
tion but  never  against  the  Government  or  the  sovereign,  because 
there  is  nobody  to  watch  for  the  Government. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  facts  leading  up  to 
this  decision ;  but  I  know  where  this  area  is,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite 
probable  that  nobody  ever  assumed  that  this  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  whole  proposition  is  whether  these  lands  belong 
to  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government. 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  where  the  high- water 
line  was. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  State  or  Government  has  title  to  every  piece  of 
land.  If  it  is  old  States,  like  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  would  be  the 
State  of  Virginia  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  all  the  public  domain 
is  United  States  Government  property-  Every  man  is  presumed  to 
know  his  title.  I  suppose  there  are  lots  of  cases  where  men  have 
squatted  on  Government  land  and  built  themselves  houses;  but  if 
anybody  buys  from  them,  they  do  it  at  their  own  peril,  because  the 
records  of  the  courts  are  available  for  the  purpose  oi  showing  title. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  can  cite  a  case  similar  to  this.  I  had  a  case  some 
time  ago  farther  up  that  Kock  Creek  Valley,  where  there  was  unques- 
tioned title  to  a  certain  piece  of  land  extending  down  to  high  water — 
you  see,  that  belonged  to  a  private  party,  and  it  was  properly  subject 
to  private  ownership,  but  m  one  of  the  transfers  that  was  made  of 
this  property  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  exactly  how  far 
out  the  high-water  line  went.  Now,  it  might  well  have  been  that 
this  case  was  similar  to  that  case.  You  see,  they  might  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  private  property  abutting  upon  I'^nited  States 
property. 

Mr.  ISissoN.  But  certainly  there  would  be  some  title  to  show  owner- 
ship. 

Col.  Sherrill.  But  suppose  the  high-water  line  is  not  known  at  all  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  man  who  buys  land  with  the  high-water  line  not 
legally  fixed  buys  at  his  own  peril. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  people  own  adjoining  land? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 
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Col.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  know  anything  back  of  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  case  at  all  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Not  the  facts ;  no. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Undoubtedly  the  statute  of  limitations  would  not  run 
against  the  Government;  but  I  assume  there  must  have  been  some 
question,  such  as  you  indicate,  involved  in  this  case,  or  certainly  any 
United  States  district  attorney  would  have  taken  an  appeal. 

Col.  Sherrill.  If  the  committee  wishes,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
look  up  the  actual  facts  leading  up  to  this  decision. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  think  that  would  be  wise,  because  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  case  where  the  Government  loses  any  of  its  rights  to  its  title. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have  the  decision  here  if  you  would  like  to  bear 
it.  The  decision  might  be  a  matter  of  intei*est,  but  it  does  not  give  all 
the  facts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  know  the  facts,  because  up  to  date  I  repudi- 
ate that  law. 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  decision  reads: 

First.  That  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  answers  of  the  defendants.  Littlefield. 
Alvord  &  Co.,  a  corporation ;  Christian  Heurich ;  and  the  Cranford  Pavlnp  Co,, 
in  or  to  the  land,  water,  and  land  under  water,  including  the  shores  and  8ub- 
merged  or  partly  submerged  land,  as  well  as  to  the  bed  of  the  Potomac  Rirer 
and  also  the  upland  immediately  adjacent  thereto,  including  made  land,  as 
described  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  within  the  boundaries  and  limits  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  set  forth,  are  hereby  held  and  declared  to  be  invalid,  void, 
and  of  no  effect. 

Second.  That  the  claims  of  each  and  all  of  said  defendants  to  any  rights, 
titles,  and  interests,  easements,  privileges,  appurtenances,  riimrian  or  other- 
wise, improvements,  wharves,  wharf  or  water  rights  and  privileges  in  the  said 
described  land,  water,  and  land  under  water,  or  any  portion  thereof  (except 
as  to  the  compensation  for  improvements  specifically  provided  for  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  hereof)  are  hereby  held  and  declared  to  be  invalid,  void,  and  of 
none  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  decision  I  do  no  think  there  is  anv- 
thing  to  these  claims. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  can  not  conceive  of  that,  because 
if  that  principle  were  followed  it  would  destroy  the  Government: 
that  is,  if  men  could  perpetuate  those  things. 

Col.  Sherrili..  The  decision  clearly  sets  forth  that  they  have  no 
right  to  the  lands  but  that  they  do  have  to  the  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  taken  the  improvements  off.  1 
guess  that  is  all  as  to  this  item. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— CLERK'S  OFFICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  TYLEE  PAGE,  CLEEK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  EEFEESENTATIVES. 

contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  items  and  expenses  of  special 
committees,  exclusive  of  labor,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $151,370,89.  What 
is  that  for? 
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Mr.  Page.  The  orio:inal  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  $75,000, 
imd  there  was  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $15,000,  making  a 
total  of  $90,000.  The  latter  appropriation,  it  was  understood,  was 
foi-  salaries  alone. 

The  Chairman.  For  1917  this  appropriation  was  $162,000;  for 
1918,  $120,000;  for  1919,  $238,827.25;  for  1920,  $425,325;  and  for  1921, 
sr)  far,  $90,000,  and  vou  are  asking  $151,307.39  more. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  the  average  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  $190,()()(). 

The  Chairman.  If  this  amount  is  allowed,  you  will  have  had  for 
1921  $241,370.^ 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  average  has  been  brought  up  to  that  amount  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  average  for  the  last  10  vears. 

The  Chairman.  For  1912  it  was  $190,000;  for  1913,  $210,375;  for 
1914,  $157,0(X);  for  1915,  $115,000;  for  1916,  $82,500;  for  1917, 
$162,000;  for  1918,  $120,000;  for  1919,  $238,827.21;  for  1920, 
$425,325.76;  for  1921,  $235,000;  and  for  this  year  there  has  been 
appropriated  so  far  $90,000,  and  if  this  is  allowed  the  appropriation 
for  1922  will  be  $241,370.39. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

SPECIAL   AXD    SELECT   COMMITTEES. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  is  the  necessitv  for  this? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  all  set  forth  in  the  letter  to  you  of  February  15. 
For  special  and  select  committees,  the  estimate  is  $14,724.37. 

The  Chairman.  What  committees  are  they? 

Mr.  Page.  The  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Branches  of  the  (iovernment,  the  so-called  BergdoU  investi- 
gating committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reclassification  of 
Army  and  Navy  Pay,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Under 
a  resolution  of  the  House  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  treated 
as  a  special  committee  for  this  purpose,  and  then  there  is  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  each  one  of  those  committees  cost? 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  present  time  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural Inquiry  is  spending  the  most  money.  They  are  now  about  at 
the  peak  of  their  expenditures.  Their  life  has  been  extended  twice 
and  possibly  three  times,  and  I  understand  that  they  will  probably 
conclude  their  work  about  the  middle  of  April.  However,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  had  these  extensions,  I  have  made  this  estimate  up  to 
and  including  the  30th  of  June.  I  think  your  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Anderson,  chairman  of  that  committee,  may  want  to 
say  something  about  that.  The  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Administrative  Branches  of  the  Government,  like  this  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Inquiry,  is  paid  for,  half  and  half,  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Our  portion  of  their  expenditures  is  some- 
where around  $3,000  per  month.  Then,  there  is  the  Committee  on 
the  Reclassification  of  Army  and  Navy  Pay. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  joint  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  their  expenses  paid  on  the  half-and-half 
basis? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  spent  very  little,  because  they  an? 
functioning  right  here  on  the  ground.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  what 
they  have  outstanding,  but  so  far  they  have  spent  less  than  $100,  of 
which  we  have  been  omcially  advised. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  tell  me  why  the  expenses  of  the  Joint  Agri- 
cultural Committee  are  so  great,  or  $6,000  per  month? 

Mr.  Page.  They  have  been  very  active. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  the  expense  consist  of  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Chiefly  of  clerical  and  expert  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  made  a  report? 

Mr.  Page.  Several  reports. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  have  employed  expert  economists. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  marvel  at  their  moderation. 

STATIONERY   ALLOWANCE   FOB   MEMBEBS. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  item  of  $250  for  stationery? 

Mr.  Page.  That  should  be  for  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress.  Mr.  Good,  of  Iowa,  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Cole, 
came  in  during  that  session,  and  did  not  have  any  allowance.  Tlien, 
Mr.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  succeeded  Mr.  Lufkin  during  the 
extra  session. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  be  for  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  stationery  allowance  of  these  two 
extra  men? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in  during  that  session,  and  the 
allowances  had  been  exhausted  by  their  predecessors. 

COMPILING   THE   LIST   OF   EEP0BT8. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  item  of  $5,000  for  assistance 
rendered  during  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  in  compiling  the  list  of 
reports  to  be  made  to  Congress  by  public  officials,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  estimate  comes  over  to  this  committee  from  the 
legislative  subcommittee,  because  it  was  considered  to  be  a  matter 
more  within  the  purview  of  the  deficiency  subcommittee.  It  is  $3,(XH) 
less  than  the  appropriation  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  reads,  "For  the  assistance 
rendered  during  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  in  compiling  the  list  of 
reports  to  be  made  to  Congress  by  public  officials,"  etc. 

Mr.  Page.  The  various  activities  are  set  forth  there  in  my  letter 
and  also  in  the  item  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  that. 

Mr.  Page.  It  consists  of  compiling  the  list  of  reports  to  be  made 
to  Congress  by  public  officials,  compiling  copy,  and  revising  proof 
for  the  House  portion  of  the  Official  Register ;  preparing  and  index- 
ing the  statistical  reports  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  compiling  the 
telephone  and  Members'  directories;  preparing  and  indexing  the 
daily  calendars  of  business ;  preparing  the  official  statement  of  Mem- 
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hers'  voting  recprds ;  and  for  recording  and  filing  statements  of  polit- 
ical committees  and  candidates  for  nomination  and  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  the  campaign  contribution 
laws.  Tlie  amount  is  $8,0(K)  less  than  the  former  appropriation,  on 
account  of  some  reduction  in  the  activities. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $4,0(X)  for  certain  serv- 
ices and  expenses  in  connection  with  contested-election  cases  in  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

Mr.  Page.  That  same  item  has  been  carried  in  either  the  deficiency 
or  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  half  a  centurj\ 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Is  it  generally  all  used  up? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  number  of  pages  of  testimony. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1922. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ELLIOTT  WOODS,  AECHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woods,  we  have  before  us  an  estimate  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  House  Office  Bulding.  It  is  not  printed  in  the 
bill,  but  appears  in  House  Document  No.  191.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not 
send  these  estimates  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  I  insisted 
that  they  should  go  through  the  Budget  Bureau  so  as  to  be  regular. 
There  are  certain  items  included  in  the  estimate  that  we  would  like 
to  have  you  explain. 

Mr.  Woods.  The  sum  total  of  the  deficiency  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  House  Office  Building  is  $49,875. 

PAINTING. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  Woods.  The  first  item  is  for  painting. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  painting?  Is  it  not  in 
very  good  shape  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms  need  painting? 

Mr.  Woods.  That  shows  the  total 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the 
buildinff? 

Mr.  Woods.  There  are  374  Members'  offices,  108  committee  rooms, 
and  33  toilet  rooms,  50  miscellaneous  rooms;  a  total  of  565. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  they  have  been  painted? 

Mr.  Woods.  Most  of  them  have  not  been  painted  for  at  least  six  or 
seven  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  painted  recently, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  program.  Duriilg 
the  war.  when  we  had  continuous  sessions  of  Congress,  we  could  not 
get  into  the  office  rooms  to  do  much  work  of  any  kind.  A  little  over 
«  year  ago  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  authorized  a  pro- 
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^ram,  on  which  we  started,  of  painting  the  rooms  as  fast  as  we  coiihl 
get  into  them.  For  instance,  a  Member  would  go  awav  for  a  few 
days,  and  we  would  go  in  and  paint  the  office.  In  carrying  out  that 
program  it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  done  outside  of  the 
annual  estimates  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  building;  s<i 
that  in  our  present  situation  we  have  a  deficiency  for  this  fiscal  year 
of  $16,735  for  painting;.  We  estimate  that  this  $16,735  carries*  the 
work  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  we  have  figured  the  cost  of  paint- 
ing to  te  1st  day  of  next  July  at  $7,800.  In  other  words,  for  this 
year  the  estimated  cost  of  painting  is  $24,735. 

The  next  item  is  for  painting  gratings,  railinjrs,  window  guards, 
etc.,  on  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  First  Street  sides  of  the  building, 
which  was  not  estimated  for  in  the  last  annual  maintenance  estimates. 
The  House  Office  Building  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  iron 
gratings  that  cover  areas  that  front  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
This  year  we  found  that  they  were  in  very  bad  shape.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  take  them  off  to  paint  them.  They  have  to  be  removed  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  thoroughly  done.  They  must  be  paintetl 
on  the  underside  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side.  We  have  estimate*! 
that  cost,  outside  of  the  maintenance  charge,  at  $1,000. 

MAIL  CHUTES. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  mail  chutes.  When  the  office  building 
was  first  constructed,  we  went  into  the  market  and  got  bids  on  mail 
chutes.  At  that  time  there  were  three  or  four  manufacturers  of  maif 
chutes,  and  we  accepted  the  cheapest  bid.  We  put  in  a  set  of  mail 
chutes  that  looked  to  be  all  right,  but  in  service  they  proved  to  K* 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  mail  was  continually  hanging  up  in  the 
chutes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  those  chutes  along  the  sides  of  the 
walls  where  the  Members  drop  their  mail? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  We  had,  in  addition  to  those  chutes,  package 
chutes,  and  they  gave  no  trouble  at  all.  The  other  chutes,  however, 
were  very  imsatisfactory.  The  letter  mail  would  get  caught  on  the 
side  of  the  chute,  requiring  the  removal  of  the  whole  front  of  the 
chute  in  order  to  get  it  out.  Therefore  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  decided  that  we  should  change  those  chutes  and  put  in 
new  ones.  We  made  a  contract  with  the  Cutler  Mail  Chute  Co.. 
which  appeared  to  be  the  most  reliable  company  manufacturing: 
chutes,  for  the  type  of  chute  that  has  been  adopted,  used,  and 
approved  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  That  item  is  $7.8r)0. 
for  which  we  are  asking  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  let  the  contract? 

Mr.  AVooDS.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chutes  have  been  installed. 

INSTALLATION  OF  NEW  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 

The  question  of  lighting  the  building  was  taken  up  during  thi?^ 
fiscal  year.  The  lighting  system,  chandeliers,  etc.,  installed  at  the 
time  of  opening  the  building  were  the  best  of  the  kind  at  that  time. 
but  tlicy  proved  to  be  inefficient  in  the  developments  and  modem 
progress  in  electrical  matters.    The  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
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sion  authorized  the  renewing  of  those  fixtures,  and  fixtures  of  a  more 
modern  type  have  been  installed. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  they  have  pretty  full  authority,  but  I  think 
the  statute  might  be  consulted  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Woods.  The  act  creating  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  general  supervision  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  question  asked  by  the  chairman  was  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  authoritv  of  the  commission,  or  whether  it  went  so  far 
as  to  authorize  them  to  take  down  old  fixtures  and  put  up  entirely 
new  ones.  Of  course  the  repair  of  fixtures  would  come  within  their 
power,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  change  of  the  whole  installa- 
tion might  not  be  new  work,  and  the  question  of  the  chairman  was 
whether  they  require  a  sperial  authority  for  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  it  been  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  W(X)D8.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  paid  for  out  of  the  current  appro- 
priation, but  that  created  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  put  the  fixtures  in  with  your  own  labor  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir ;  they  were  put  in  under  contract. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  whole  bill  is  $7,223  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

GENERAL  BEC0N8TRUCTI0N   WORK  IN  BASEMENT  AND  CELLAR. 

I  have  also  an  estimate  for  general  reconstruction  work  in  the 
basement  and  cellar  story  of  the  building  amounting  to  $2,500 ;  also 
for  wire  partitions  in  connection  with  the  shops  and  storerooms,  for 

Eartitions  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
'oads,  and  for  repairing  the  electrical  conveyor  which  operates  from 
the  kitchen  in  the  cellar  to  the  cafe  above.  Then,  there  is  another 
item  for  awnings  on  the  court  side  of  the  building.  Last  year  we  got 
^jermission  from  the  committee  to  put  some  new  awnings  on  frames 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and.  we  repaired  those  on  the  court 
side  of  the  building.  This  year  we  must  get  them  ready  before  the 
spring  months,  or  by  the  1st  day  of  May.  They  are  needed,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  get  along  another  season  without  them. 

The  general  reconstruction  work  in  the  basement  story  comprises 
these  items:  General  reconstruction  work  in  basement  and  cellar 
story  of  the  building,  $2,500,  and  wire  partitions  for  shops  and  store- 
rooms, 2,850.  I  will  take  up  those  two  items  first.  The  general 
reconstruction  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  occupying  now 
the  cellar  story  of  the  building,  directly  under  the  post  omce  section, 
for  the  shops  connected  with  the  building.  Hitherto  the  shops  have 
been  separated  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  By  putting  in  some 
waterproof  floors  and  by  installing  some  wire  screens  we  can  bring 
all  the  shops  together  and  can  have  nearly  every  function  of  the 
building  concentrated  there,  as  well  as  the  materials  and  supplies,  so 
as  to  keep  better  track  of  them. 

The  fire-alarm  box  was  put  in  a  short  time  ago  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  fire  marshal  of  the  District,  acting  through  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  District.     They  suggested  it,  and  I  th\pk  it  was  a 
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good  suggestion.    We  have  this  fire-alarm  box  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  thing. 

PARTITIONS  AND  CASES  IN  POST  OFFICE  AND  POST  BOADS  COMMITTEE  BOOM. 

Mr.  Woods.  With  reference  to  the  item  f or  nartitions  and  cases 
in  the  room  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Koads  Oommittee,  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  enlarged  and  additional  rooms  were 
required,  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  was  move*! 
to  the  House  Office  Building.  In  order  to  accommodate  them  there, 
we  gave  them  room,  and  we  were  compelled  to  put  in  partitions  and 
furnish  them  with  cases.  They  went  into  the  room  formerly  known 
as  the  majority  room.  That  room  was  not  at  that  time  fitted  up  for 
office  purposes,  so  this  work  was  done  to  provide  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  the  items,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 
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